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LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 8. 


His Rorat Hieuness Privce Atrrrp Ernest Atpert—having been created Earl of Ulster, 
Earl of Kent and Duke of Edinburgh, was introduced between his Royal [lighness the 
Prince of Wales and his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, the Gentleman Usher 
of the Black Rod, the Garter King of Arms, the Deputy Earl Marshal, and the Deputy 
Lord Great Chamberlain attending, and was placed in the Chair on the left hand of the 


Throne 
LANCASTER anon en pone’ FORA Sitesi OF ee ONE 
Commissions— 
Order'read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Motion [29th May] oe 


After debate, on Question, Whether the Words proposed to be left out shall 
stand Part of the Motion ?—their Lordships divided ; Contents 77, Not- 
Contents 17; Majority 60 :—2Resolved in the Affirmative :—Original Motion 
agreed to: :—List of Contents and Not-Contents a ‘ 

Joint Addresses in respect to the Great Yarmouth Election, Reigate Election, 
and Totnes Election severally agreed to. 


Exchequer and Audit Departments Bill (No. 108)— 

Moved, ‘That the House do now resolve itself into Committee,”—(Zarl 
Granville) : 

After short debate, Amendment ‘moved, to leave ‘out from the word (“ That ) 
to the end of the Motion, and insert (‘‘ the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee,”)—(Zord Belper.) 

After further short debate, on Question, Whether the Words proposed to be 
left out shall stand Part of the Motion?—Resolved in the Afirmative :— 
Then the Original Motion was agreed to. 

House in Committee accordingly; Bill reported without Amendment. 


Patvate Birts—Sranpine Orper No. 184—Select Committee nominated .. 


_ COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 8. 
Merrororis—LEIcestER set ih ee Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie ; Answer, 


Mr. Tite ee es oe 
Navy—Tue “ Roya Suesnecen® ’—Question, Mr. O’Beirne; Answer, Mr. 
Baring oe $6 oe oe oe 
Scotcne anp Intso Reronm Brirrs—Question, Sir Frederick Heygate ; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer r oe oe 
Lanpiorp anp Tenant (Iretann) Brtt—Question, Lord Naas; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ee oe a 
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[June 8.]} 


Iratry — New Mencantite Copte—Question, Mr. Gregory ; Answer, Mr. 
Layard oe ee es ve ee 


Tue Jamaica Commisston—Question, Mr. Gilpin; Answer, Mr. Cardwell 
Carrie Disease in THE IstE or Man—Observations, Mr. H. A. Bruce 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Tue Parts ConrereNce—Tue Eart or CiarEnpoN—Explanation, Mr. 
Disraeli, 27; Reply, Mr. Layard os ee os 


Prisons 1n Inetanp—Observations, Mr. Verner; Reply, Mr, Chichester 
Fortescue as . ee ee ee 


Scortanp—Lorp Lyon Kine-at-Arus — Observations, Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell; Reply, Mr. Grant Duff ee ee oe 


Fisuertes (IrELaND)—Motion for Papers—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ there be laid before this House, Copy of the Case and Opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown relative to the non-payment of a sum of £5,000 granted for 
the building and repairing of Fishery Piers in Jreland and assistance of poor fishermen 
under the Act of 59 Geo. 3, c. 59, s. 106,”—(General Dunne,)—instead thereof , , 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tne ‘‘ Great Norraern” Sreamsurp—Question, Sir John Pakington ; 


Answer, Mr. Milner Gibson .. ia ne ee 
Sire or rae Roya Acapemy—Question, Mr. Beresford Hope, 51 ; Answer, 

Mr. Cowper .. ee oe es oe 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“there be laid before this House, Copy of any further Correspondence relative to the 
refusal by the Royal Academy of a site at Burlington House,”—(Mr. Beresford Hope,) 
— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Danvsian Provinces—Motion for Papers—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that there be laid before this House, Copy of any Correspondence 
relative to the Conference on the Danubian Principalities,’—(Mr. Darby Grifith,)— 
instead thereof 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: — After short debate, Amendment and Motion, “ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Representation of the People Bill [Bill 68], and Re-distri- 
bution of Seats Bill [Bill 138]— 


Committee deferred till Monday next ee 
Court of Chancery Ireland) Bill [Bill 19]— 


Bill considered in Committee :—Committee report Progress .. ee 


Transubstantiation, &c., Declaration Abolition Bill [Bill 82]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned debate on Question [7th June], ‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” ee ee ve 


Question again proposed :—Debate resumed :—Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee .. oe ee ve 


After some time spent therein; Bill reported, without Amendment. 
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LORDS, MONDAY, JUNE 11. 


Extectron Commissrons—Lancaster, Great Yarmovurn, Rercatr, AND Toryes— 
MessaGE FROM THE ComMONS Js 

Boox’ br Common Prarer — Perrrions ror A Revs Coniennenest —(The Earl 
of Chichester) . oe 

EstastisHep Cuvurcn — Nseae OF THE Sie AND THE BvurRtrAab 
Service—Moved, 


That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for the appointment of a Commission 
to revise the Lectionary of the Established Church, and also to consider what Steps 
should be taken to obviate the evils complained of as arising from the compulsory and 
almost indiscriminate Use of the Burial Service,—( The Lord Ebury) . 


After debate, on Question? their Lordships divided ; Contents 20, Not: 
Contents 66; Majority 46 :— Resolved in the Negative. 
List of Contents and Not-Contents oe oe 
Patvate Bris—Sranpine Orver No. 184—After short debate, the Viscount 
Halifax, the Earl of Bessborough, and Lord Taunton added to the Select 
Committee ee oe . oe oe 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JUNE 11. 
IrELAND— Postat Detays—Question, Mr. W. Ormsby Gore; Answer, Mr. 
Childers ee oe oe 
Navy—Menicat Onsmens—~Qutdien, Sir John Hay; Anewe, Mr. Baring 


Carrie Disrase—P evro-Pnevmonra—Question, Sir Jervoise Jervoise ; Answer, 
Mr. Bruce... oe o° o« 
Certirying SurGEON AT Dunne ciinsiien, Mr. H. F. Beaumont; Answer, 
Sir George Grey , , 
THe CHoLera Conrnexcr—Coxsraxrnorit—Queston, Sir Sesvelee Jeneelent 
Answer, Mr. Layard oe ee 
Srate or Evrope—Observations—JMoved, “ That “this House ~ now adjourn,” 
—(Mr. Kinglake) ee ee 
After long debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Representation of the People Bill [Bill 68], and Re-distribu- 
tion of Seats Bill [Bill 138] — [Progress June 4]— 
Bill considered in Committee ., ve oe 
(In the Commities. ) 

Clause 4 (Occupation Franchise for Voters in Counties)—Amendment pro- 
posed, in page 2, line 40, at the end of the second paragraph, to udd the 
words, ‘such clear yearly value being the rateable value of the premises 
as ascertained for the purposes of the Poor Rate: —(Mr. Hunt :)— 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added.” 

After debate, Motion made, and Question put, “That the Chairman do 
report Progress, and ask leave to sit again: ’’—(Colonel Gilpin: )—The 
Committee divided ; Ayes 254, Noes 303 ; Majority 49. 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question put, ‘“‘ That the Chairman 
do now leave the Chair: ” —(Major Stuart Knox :)—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 212, Noes 254; Majority 42. 

After further short debate, Motion made, and Question, “‘ That the Chairman 
do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again :”—(Mr. Bagge :)—put, and 
agreed to:—Committee report Progress; to sit again upon Zhursday. 


Curragh of Kildare Bill [Bill 136]— 
After short debate, Order for Second Reading discharged:—Bill withdrawn 
National Gallery Enlargement Bill [Bill 124]— 


Order for Third oe read :—After short Si Third Reading ne 
till Thursday . ° ’ 
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[June 11.] 
British Columbia Bill — Ordered (Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Secretary 
Cardwell) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 186] ee oe 
Church Rates Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Bovill, Mr. Beresford Hope); pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 187] ee oe ee 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 12. 


Statute Law Revision Bill— 

Bill for promoting the Revision of the Statute Law by repealing certain 
Enactments which have ceased to be in force, or which have become un- 
necessary, presented by The Lonv Cuancettor; read 1*. (No. 154) oe 

EstantisHep Cavrca—Romish CEREMONIALS IN THE CuouRcH oF ENeLAND— 
Petitions—(Zhe Marquess of Westmeath) .. ee ee 
After debate, Petitions read, and ordered to lie on the table. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 12. 


Gas Light and Coke Company Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now taken into Consideration,”—(Mr. Adair) ee 
After short debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day three months :’—(Mr. Tite :)—After 
further debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 169, Noes 138 ; Majority 31: 
—Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill, as amended, considered. 


Army—Tnroors at ALDersHot anD CoLcuEsteR—Question, Mr. Perey Wynd- 


ham ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington oe oe 
Scorranp—Wreronsutre Exection—Question, Sir John Hay; Answer, The 
Lord Advocate ee ee ee ee 
Curva—Atiecep Conrtiicr at Newcnane—Question, Colonel Sykes ; Answer, 
Mr. Layard ., e's ee ee oe 
Inpra — Detur Prize Money — Question, Mr. MacEvoy; Answer, Mr. 
Monsell a De he Os ee 
Inerann—Tae Late Free rm Dvustm—dQuestion, Lord Naas; Answer, Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue we a oe se 
County Exzcrorat Sratistics—Question, Colonel Dyott; Answer, Mr. C. P. 
Villiers Be a as ‘4 es 
Tue Conrerence—Question, Mr. Sandford; Answer, Mr. Layard ae 
Tue Desate on THE State or Evrope—Observations, Mr. Bentinck ; Reply, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer oe ee ee 


Coat—Morton For A Roya Commisston—Moved, 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be gra- 
ciously pleased to issue a Royal Commission to investigate the probable quantity of Coal 
contained in the Coal fields of the United Kingdom, and to report on the quantity of 
such Coal which may be reasonably expected to be available for use : 

‘* Whether it is probable that Coal exists at workable depths under the Permian, New 
Red Sandstone, and other superincumbent strata : 

‘*To inquire as to the quantity of Coal at present consumed in the various branches of 
manufacture, for steam navigation, and for domestic purposes, as well as the quantity 
exported, and how far and to what extent such consumption and export may be expected 
to increase : ’ 

** And, whether there is reason to believe that Coal is wasted either by bad working or by 
carelessness or neglect of proper appliances for its economical consumption,”—(Mr. 
Hussey Vivian) ee ee ee ee . 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“‘a Special Report as to the extent, quality, and cost of working Coal in the United 
Kingdom be directed to be made by the persons charged with the conduct of the Geolo- 
gical Survey, and that the same be laid before Parliament with the least possible delay,” 


(Mr. M:Cullagh Torrens,)—instead thereof ee ee *° 
ene proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
uestion.”’ 


After long debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :—Main Question put, 
and agreed to. 
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[June 12.] 


Newnaven Harsour or Rervczk— Motion, “That a Select Committee be 
appointed to consider the importance of creating a Harbour of Refuge at 
Newhaven, ”—( Mr. Meller) ee ee ee 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Bill— 
After short debate, Bill ordered (Sir Colman OLoghlen, Mr. Gregory); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 190] ee oe 


Poor Removat (Inetanp)—Motion, “ That the state of the Law of Removal 
from Great Britain to Ireland of persons receiving relief is a subject 
deserving the consideration of Parliament,’’—(Mr. Michael Morris) ee 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Finsbury Estate Bill [Bill 97)— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Ayrton) ve 
After short debate, Bill read a second time and committed for To-morrow. 


Public Health Bill [Bill 180]— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Bruce) 
After short debate, Bill read a second time, and committed to a Select 


Committee. 
Sale and Purchase of Shares Bill—Ordered (Mr. Leeman, Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie, 
Mr. Goldney) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 189] ee ee 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13. 


Tests Abolition (Oxford) Bill [Bill 15]— 
Order for Committee read:—WMoved, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —(Mr. Coleridge) .. ee - “e 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
** with a view to obtain adequate information for the consideration of this Bill, an humble 
Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be graciously pleased so 
far to extend the terms of Her Royal Commission of the 25th day of May last, as that 
they may include an inquiry into the Oaths, Declarations, or Subscriptions now re- 

uired to be taken, made, or subscribed in the Universities either of Oxford or 
Cambridge as a condition for admission to the governing bodies of either of such 
Universities, or to the headships or fellowships of any of the Colleges thereof, or that 
Her Majesty will be pleased to appoint such other Commission as to Her Majesty may 
seem fit for the purpose of epee and aw on the matter aforesaid ies 
Neate,)—instead thereof 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed 'to be left out stand part of 

the Question : ’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :— 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee .. sii “a 
After long time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment. 
Poor Relief (Ireland) Law Amendment Bill [Bill 153]— 
Moved, ‘* That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. C. R. Barry) .. 
After debate, Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


Local Government Supplemental (No. 3) Bill— Ordered (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
Sir George Grey) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 191] ee a 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 14. 


Torres Erecrioy—Great Yarmourn Erecrion—Rereate Erection — Lancaster 
Exectron—The Quzen’s Answers to Addresses of both Houses reported by 


The Lord Chamberlain we es a oe 
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| June 14.] 


Rights of Dramatizing Works of Fiction Bill (No. 142)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*”—(The Lord Lyttelton) ee 
Amendment moved to leave out (“‘ now ’’) and insert (‘ this Day Six Months:”) 

(Zhe Lord Taunton:)—After short debate, on Question, that (‘‘ now” 
stand Part of the Motion? their Lordships divided ; Contents 11, Not- 
Contents 89 ; Majority 78 :— Resolved in the Negative ; and Bill to be read 
2° on this Day Sia Months. 

List of Contents and Not-Contents ‘ ee oe 


Ecclesiastical Commission Bill (Nos. 52, 149)— 
House in Committee 


Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on "Monday next ; 
and Bill to be printed, as amended (No. 160.) 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 14. 
Irtsx Reconvs—Question, Sir Henry Winston Barron; Answer, Mr. Childers. , 
Army—Mzititary Parvoys—Question, Colonel North; Answer, Mr. Headlam 
Jamaica — Leorstative AssemBty — Question, Major Jervis; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell 


Merrorotitan WorknovsEs — Question, Colonel Hogg ; Asewer, Viewsat 
Enfield - os 


Army anp Navy Mepricat Orricers ~Giadien: "Colonel North: Answer, Mr. 
Childers 

IMPRISONMENT FOR Lrvn—Question, Mr. Ewart; ae, Sir George Grey 

Army—Inpran Retiers—Question, Lord eeaainn Answer, The Marquess of 
Hartington ‘ ‘i 

Boarp of Trave Rervurns a= inden Sir unen Fergus ; Answer, Mr. 
Milner Gibson . 

REGISTRATION OF De-Question, Mr. Butler ; Aawwe, Sir Gunes Grey 

ArMY—VOLUNTEERING FROM THE MititrA—Question, Colonel H. H. — 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

LancasteR Boroven Etecrron—Her Majesty’s Answer to Kihien [June 8} 
reported :—Then Her Majesty’s Answer to Addresses on Great Yarmouth 
Election, Reigate Election, Totnes Election, reported 

Arwy—Brercu-Loapers—Question, Cvlonel ae ; Answer, The Marques 
of Hartington : 

Tue Fentans—InvAsION OF Cisige—~Qiniiien, Mr. J. Low an: ; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell sie ee 

Inpustri1at ScHoots anp Duscomnsene Cutummetnn Buus—Question, Mr. 
Adderley ; Answer, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen oe 

France—AvstriA AND Prussts— Letter oF THE Emperor or THE Frencu— 
Question, Sir William Hutt; Answer, Mr, Layard . 

Army—Law or Courts Martrat—Question, Mr. H. Baillie; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington ee 

Iretayp—Gatway Exrecrrion—Question, Mr. Waites seen Sir G. Grey 


Representation of the People Bill [Bill 68], and Re-distribu- 
tion of Seats Bill [Bill 138] — [Progress June 11]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. oe a 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 4 (Occupation Franchise for Voters in Counties). 
Amendment again proposed, in page 2, line 40, at the end of the second 
paragraph, to add the words “ such clear yearly value being the rateable 


value of the premises as ascertained for the purposes of the Poor Rate,” — 
(Mr. Hunt) .. om ee - ee 
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[June 14.] 
Representation of the People Bill [Bill 68), and Re-distribution of Seats Bill [Bill 138}— 


Committee—continued. 

After long debate, Question put, “ That those words be there added : ””—The 
Committee divided; Ayes 273, Noes 280; Majority 7:—Division List, 
Ayes and Noes o- oe ee oe 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 41, to leave out Section 3 

(The qualifying premises must consist of a house or other building which, either alone or 

with land held by the occupier in the county, is of the value aforesaid, with this proviso, 
that where the premises consist partly of a house or other building and partly of land, the 
building must either be the dwelling-house of the occupier, or must itself be of a clear 
yearly value of six pounds or upwards,)—(Mr. Banks Stanhope) 

After long debate, Question put, ‘‘That the words ‘ The qualifying premises 
must consist of a house or other building which, either alone or with land 
held by the occupier in the county, is of the value aforesaid,’ stand part of 
the Clause: ”—The Committee divided ; Ayes 74, Noes 361; Majority 287 

Amendment proposed, to omit the words, ‘‘ Where the occupier is tenant of 
the qualifying premises the whole must be held under the same landlord,” 
—(Ur. Hunt) ee ** ee ef 

After short debate, Amendment negatived. 

Amendment proposed, at the end of the clause, to add the words 


‘In any case in which the occupier of any premises has sublet any portion thereof, he 
shall not be entitled to a vote in respect of such premises, unless the portion of them re- 
maining in his own occupation be of the clear yearly valué of £14, and in order in that 
case to ascertain the clear yearly value, the amount of the rent paid by any sub-tenant or 
sub-tenants shall be deducted from the gross estimated rental of the premises, and a pro- 
portionate deduction shall be made from the rateable value,”—(Sir Stafford Northcote) 


After short debate, Amendment withdrawn, 
After further debate, Clause agreed to. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 


Land Drainage Supplemental Bill—Ordered (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Sir George 
Grey) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 192] ee ee 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 15. 
Law of Capital Punishment Amendment Bill (Nos, 145 & 166)— 


House in Committee (on Re-commitment) oe 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on "Tuesday next; 
and Bill to be printed, as amended (No. 166.) 

Lunacy Acts (Scotland) Amendment Bill (No. 138)— 
Amendment reported (according to Order) .. ee 
A further Amendment made ; and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 

Crown Lanps Birt— 


The order made on the 7th Instant referring the Bill to a Select Committee, and the Order 
made on Monday last naming the said Committee, discharged ; and Bill committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on Tuesday next,—( The Lord President) ee 


Validity of Marriages Bill [1.1.]—Piésented ( The Lord Kingsdown) ; read 1* (No. 164) 

Foreign Jurisdiction Act Amendment Bill [s.1.]—Presented (The Earl of 

Clarendon) ; read 1* (No. 165) ee ee ee ee 
COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 15. 

Tests ABottrion (Oxrorp) Birt—Question, Sir William Heathcote ; Answer, 


Mr. Coleridge ve ee oe oe 
IrELAND—ReEsienation oF Jupce Lonerizetp—Question, Mr. Whiteside; An- 
swer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue “ es ‘'s 


Tue Late Banx Fartvres—Question, Mr. Hodgkinson; Answer, Mr, Milner 
Gibson oe oe oe ee $e 
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[June 15.] 
Banx or Enaranp Rate or Discount — Question, Mr. Grant; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer oe ee ee 


Sirrines in THE Hovse— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now adjourn,”—(Sir George Bowyer :)—After 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn .. oe ee 


Scortanp— Wieronsurre Erection—Question, Mr. E. Craufurd; Answer, The 
Lord Advocate es 
BUSINESS OF THE hewe~Cheesties. Mr. H. B. Sheridan ; haven, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ., ee ee ee 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Tue Svcar Durres—Observations, Mr. Barclay; Reply, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer :—Debate thereon oe a se 


Bust or tae Late Mr. Hume—Morron ror an ApDRESsS— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to cause to be placed within the precincts of this House, a Bust, offered by his 
widow, of the late Joseph Hume, esquire, who for nearly forty years ably, laboriously, 
and disinterestedly served his Ss in the House of or — 
instead thereof oe 

After debate, Question “ That the words mepoeeed to be left out stand part 

of the Question,’’ put, and negatived :— Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Suprry— Resolved, That this House will immediately resolve itself into the 
Committee of Supply :—Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair :”"— 


ImpRIsONMENTS IN InELAND—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words, 
“ in the opinion of this House, the treatment of Prisoners in the County Gaol of Li- 
merick, under the Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Act, has been unnecessarily 
severe and unconstitutional, and that it is the duty of Government to prevent the 
continuance of the same,’ "—(Mr. Synan,)—instead thereof ee 

Question proposed, “‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :’’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Luonrep Lriasriity Companres—Question, Mr. Otway; Answer, Mr, Milner 
Gibson ee ee se ee ee 
Care Town Rattway—Moved, 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be gra- 
ciously pleased to withhold Her Royal Assent from the Act of the Colonial Legislature 
of the Cape of Good Hope, No. 34, of 1864, whereby the Wynberg Railway Company 
obtained running powers over the Cape Town and Wellington Railway, in violation of 
the contract between the Cape Town Railway and _— Company and the Government 
of the Colony,”—(Mr. Thomas Chambers) oe ee 


[House counted out. ] 


LORDS, MONDAY, JUNE 18, 


Metropolitan Railway (Additional Powers) Bill— 
Bill read 3* ee 
An Amendment moved (The Earl of Zetland: )—After short ‘debate, Resolved 
in the Negative :—Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 
Bisnorrics or Care Town, ADELAIDE, AND British Cotumpra— Petition (Zhe 
Bishop C1] of London) ee * 
After long debate, Petition ordered to lie on the Table, 
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[June 18.] 


Mepicat Asststance at Porrce Sratrons—Question, The Marquess Townshend ; 
Answer, Lord Stanley of Alderley ee ee : 
Public Schools Bill (No. 143)— 

Bill read 3* (according to Order) 

After short debate, Amendment moved, after (‘ ‘applies ”") to insert (‘« save and 
except the Power of altering by Statute the Constitution of the Governing 
Body,”)—( Zhe Earl of Derby.) 

After further short debate, on Question? their Lordships divided ; Contents 
28, Not-Contents 27 ; Majority 1 :—Amendment agreed to. 

List of Contents and Not-Contents oe ee oe 

Further Amendments made :—Bill passed. 

Towns Improvement and Local Government Acts Amendment Bill [=.1.}— 
Presented (The Lord Lyttelton); read 1* (No. 167) ee ee 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JUNE 18. 
Tretanp—Davnr’s Rockx—Question, Mr. Maguire ; Answer, Mr. Milner Gibson 
Execrorat Retrurns—Question, Mr. Kekewich ; Answer, Viscount Enfield ., 
Tenure anp Improvement oF Lanp ne Mr. Blake; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Army—AnrtTILLERY—Cast-[Rnon Gune—Quetion, Mr. White ; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington 
Merrororis—Sr. Pancras Buriat Gane ~Quation, Mr. MacBvoy Auawen, 
Sir George Grey , +e 
INFECTION FROM THE CATTLE Prscun—Question, Sir Jervoise Je ervoise ; alae. 
Mr. Bruce .,, 


Canapa— Tue Fenian Rese Qnection, Mr. "Peel downs : : Aamo Mr. 
Cardwell - a. 


Morwine Sittrxes—Motion, “ That the House do at twelve o ‘elock To-morrow 
resolve itself into Committee of Supply,’— (Jf. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) . 

After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Committee To-morrow at Twelve of 
the Clock. 

Representation of the People Bill [Bill 68], and Re-distribu- 
tion of Seats Bill [Bill 138] — [Progress June 14]— 


Bill considered in Committee. (In the Committee.) 
Clause 5 (Occupation Franchise for Voters in Boroughs) 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 15, to leave out the words « clear 
yearly,” in order to insert the word “ rateable,”—(Lord Dunkellin, )— 
instead thereof. 


After long debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘clear yearly’ stand part 
of ‘the Clause:”—The Committee divided; Ayes 304, Noes 315; Ma- 
jority 11:—Division List, Ayes and Noes .. ee 

Question proposed, “ That the word ‘ rateable’ be there inserted.” 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,” 
(Ur. Ayrton,)—put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again Zo-morrow. 
Tramways (Inetanp) Acts AmenpMENT Brt—Select Committee nominated .. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 19. 
Administration of Justice Chancery Amendment Bill— 


Bill ‘to amend the Administration of Justice in the Court of Chancery, 
presented by The Lory Cuancetion; read 1* (No. 169) 


Mrnistekrat Starement—Earl Russell oe ee 7 
VOL. CLXXXIV. [rurep senres.] [¢] 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 19. 


Surrry—Order for Committee read. 
Pustic Bustress—Moved, “That the Order for Supply be postponed until 
To-morrow,” —(Mr. Childers) oe oe 
After short debate, Committee deferred till To-morrow. 
Covrr or CHancery—Question, Mr. H. B. Sheridan; Answer, The Attorney 
General ee ee oe 
THe RINDERPEST IN ‘Sacnsteninadion, Mr. Serwedl: Answer, Mr. Bruce 
Frenon Iron-ctap Frret—Question, Mr. Henry Baillie; Answer, Mr. Baring 
Orricers oF THE INDIAN nee Sir James Fergusson; Answer, 
Mr. Stansfeld ar 
MrntstTertaL Seavensue — Motion for Adjournment—(The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer :)—Motion agreed to:—House at rising to — till Monday 
next ee 0 oe ee 
Commitrrrs—Leave given’ to all Committees to sit notwithstanding the Ad- 
journment of the House. 
Paupers (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Cumming — Mr. sg presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 197] ee ee 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 21. 


Their Lordships met ; and having gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate, House adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 22. 


William Meredyth Baron Athlumney in that Part of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland called Ireland, having been created Baron Meredyth of Dollardstown in the 
County of Meath—Was in the usual Manner introduced. 


Their Lordships met, and having gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate, House adjourned to Monday next. 


LORDS, MONDAY, JUNE 25. 

Edwin Richard Wyndham Earl of Dunraven and Mount Earl in that Part of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland called Ireland, having been created Baron Kenry 
of Kenry in the County of Limerick—Was in the usual Manner introduced. 

Austria, Prussra, anp Itaty—Toe War—Question, Lord Ravensworth ; 

Answer, Earl Russell a os eo 
Tae Mryisterrat Crists—Observations, Earl Russell “e oe 
Private Brrrs— Ordered, That the Time limited for the Second Reading of 
certain Bills by the Order of the House of the 23rd of April be extended 
from Friday, 29th June, to Friday, 6th July. 
Tenure (Ireland) (No. 2) Bill [u. =f Presented (The Marquess of Clanricarde) ; read 1° 


(No. 175) ** oe ee ee 
COMMONS, MONDAY, JUNE 25. 

Coat—Answer to Anpress—Answer to Address [12th June] reported oe 

Tae Mrvtsterrat Crrsts—Observations, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

Surrty—Order for Committee read; Observations, Mr. Childers ee 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 26. 
Tar Mrvisterrat Crists—Statement, Earl Russell: —Long debate thereon .. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 26. 
Herston Erection—Itiness or Mr. J. T. Hisserr—Committee discharged .. 


Pusurc Accounts—Sgrect Commirree—Army AND Mrrirra—Services Account 
—Question, Sir James Fergusson ; Answer, Mr. Childers *e 
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[June 26.] Page 
Merroporitan WorxkHOvses—Question, Mr. Davenport rane. Answer, Mr. 
C. P. Villiers 683 


RESIGNATION OF THE Mrnserar—Motion for Adjourament—(The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer :) — Motion a to:—House at rising to adjourn till 
Thursday ee ee ee «. 684 


SUPPLY—Cusroms, Intanp Revenve, Surerannvuations, Post Orrice Packer 
Service—Vores on Account. 
Surpty considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
£1,450,000, Customs Salaries and Expenses, Inland Revenue, Post Office, 
Superannuations, and Post Office Packet Service es .» 693 
After short debate, Vote agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported upon Zhursday :—Committee to sit again upon 
Friday. 
Commitrers — Leave given to all Committees to sit, notwithstanding the 
Adjournment of the House. 
Co art of A a (Scotland) — Ordered (te Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General for ae 
LORDS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27. 


Their Lordships met; and having gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate, House adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 


Their Lordships met; and having gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate, House adjourned till To-morrow. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 28. 


Blackwater ( Youghal) Wooden Bridge Bili— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,” —(Jf. If‘ Kenna) .. 695 
After short debate, the Queen’s consent not being signified, Mr. Speaker 
declined to put the Question. 


Notsances at Liverroot—Question, Mr. Samuelson; Answer, Mr. Bruce ., 696 
Intenpep Meetine 1n Wuairenatt YarD—Question, Mr, Baillie Cochrane, 


Answer, SirGeorge Grey .. 696 
Tue Mryisrerrat Crists—Motion for Adjournment The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) .. oe ‘ p . 697 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn ”_(M, Osborne )—Atter debate, 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Cattle Diseases Prevention Act (1866) Bill—Resolution in Committee—Bill ordered 
(Earl Grosvenor, Mr. Tollemache, Mr. John herr — Mr. Laird, Mr. 


Hunt) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 200] . 705 
Charitable Donations and Bequests (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (a Blake, Mr. 
Synan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 201] . 705 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 29. 


Tue MrnisteR1At Catsis—Observations, Earl Russell oa .. 706 
Gas Light and Coke Company Bill— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°” 706 


An Amendment moved, to leave out (“ now ”) and insert ‘ this day Three ‘Months,”)—{ The 
Earl Nelson.) 

After short debate, on Question, that (“now ”) stand Part of the Motion ? their Lordships 
divided ; Contents 26, Not-Contents 27; Majority 1 :—Resolved in the Negative ; and 
Bill to be read 2* this Day Three Months. 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 29. 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”— 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Committee deferred till 
Monday next. 
Heston Evectioy—Members of the Select Committee reported oe 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 2. 


Their Lordships met; and having gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate, House adjourned. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 2. 
Ireranp—Cartow Lunatic Asytum—Question, Mr. Bruen; Answer, Mr. 


Chichester Fortescue os ee ee oe 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House, at its rising, do aaa to Thursday next siiteasaa 
Childers) es ee e° 


Banx Rare or Discount—Observations, Mr. “Watkin :—Moved, ‘* That the 
House do adjourn to Zo-morrow,”—(Mr. Watkin.) 
After short debate, Amendment negatived. 


Tue Rerorm Meretine 1x TraFatear entice Mr, Darby Griffith ; 
Answer, Sir George Grey .. ée oe 


Motion, “‘That the House, at its rising, do oljemn to Thursday next,” put, 
and agreed to. 

Commirrers—All Committees to sit notwithstanding the adjournment of the 
House. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 3. 


Orrice oF THE CLERK OF THE PARLIAMENTS AND OFFICE OF THE GENTLEMAN 
User or THE Brack Rop— First Report from the Select Committee. 
(No. 183.) 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 5. 
Tue Strate or Evrore—Observations, Lord Brougham ae bi 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 5. 


Hetston Exectron— 


House informed, that the Committee had determined, That Robert Campbell, esquire, is 
not duly elected a Burgess to serve in this present Parliament for the Borough of lelston. 
That William Baliol Brett, esquire, is duly elected, and ought to have been returned, a 
Burgess to serve in this present Parliament for the Borough of Helston. And the said 
Determinations were ordered to be entered in the Journals of this House. 

House further informed of certain Resolutions of the Committee ee ee 


Report to lie upon the Table. 

Clerk of the Crown to attend forthwith to amend the Return. 

The Clerk of the Crown attending, according to Order, amended the said 
Return accordingly. 

Observations, Mr. Lowe, Colonel Wilson Patten. 

Report to be considered upon Thursday, July 19. 

Tue Banx Rate or Discounr—Question, Mr. Watkin; Answer, The Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer ee 


Report on THE Morat anp Marerrat —_— OF lunes-~Qantion, Mr. 
Trevelyan ; Answer, Mr. Stansfeld os oe .* 

Avsrrta AND Prussta—Crssion or VeneT1a—Question, Mr. Baillie Cochrane ; 
Answer, Mr. Layard ee ee 

Iretanp—Tue QuvzEn’s Untvansrrr—Question, Mr. Lowe; Answer, Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue pa re i. oe 
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[July 5. ] 
Inetanp—NationaL Epnvcatroy—Question, Mr. Peel Dawson; Answer, Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue A > Ke o 
ABYSSINIA—IMPRISONMENT OF aan Sussects—SraTeMENT OF Mr, Frap— 
Question, Mr. Whiteside; Answer, Mr. Layard ne o* 


ResieNation oF Mintsters—Moved, ‘‘ That the House at rising to adjourn till 
To-morrow, at Five of the clock,” —(Zhe Chancellor of the Exchequer) .. 
After Statement, Motion agreed to. 


Prisons (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. — General ” 
Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 207] 


Revising Barristers’ Qualifications Bill—Ordered (Mr. pon — Me. 
Solicitor General, Sir George Grey) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 208] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 6. 


Their Lordships met; and having gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate, House adjourned to Monday next. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 6. 


Mrnister1at Apporntuents—New Writs Issvep - se 
Thames Navigation Bill [Bill 59)— 
Order for re-committal read .. - ie “e 


After short debate, re-committal postponed. 
Inland Revenue Bill—Acts read ; considered in Committee—Ordered (Mr. Hunt, Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Childers) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 209] ee 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 9. 


Mrxisrertat Starement—The Earl of Derby .. ee ee 
Observations, Earl Russell, Lord Brougham. 

Lorp Lieurenancy or Ross-Sarre—Question, Earl ee Answer, Earl 

Russell ee oe ee ; ee 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 9. 


Finchley Road Estate Bill [Lords] (by Order)— 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read a second time,’ —(lr. Goldney) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of the Question to add 
the words “ upon this day three months : ”_(Mr. Harvey Lewis :)—After short debate, 
Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 65, Noes 72; Majority 7 :—Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to : Second Reading put off for three months. 


Inetanp—TuxeE Qvueen’s Universiry—Notice, Sir Robert Peel 
Pustic Busrness—Motion, ‘‘ That the House, at its rising, do adjourn til 
Monday next (Mr. Hunt) ‘ * oe 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
Thames Navigation (re-committed) Bill [Bill 205]— 
Moved, “ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,”—( Mr. Milner Gibson) 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do resolve itself into Committee on the Bill upon 
this day week :”—(Mr. Ayrton :)—After short debate, Motion withdrawn. 
Bill considered in Committee 
And after long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; ; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 
Revising Barristers’ Qualifications Bill [Bill 208 ]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 
Bill reported, without Amendment; to be read the third time upon Monday 
next, 


Hares and Rabbits (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, Lord 
Henry Scott) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 210) ee ro 
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LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 10. Page 
Railway Traffic Protection Bill (No. 180)— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”,—(Zhe Lord Redesdale) oo, oe 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2°. 


Marriages (Sydmonton) Bill (No. 141)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°,’”’—( Zhe Bishop of Oxford) . 772 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2°, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 12. 


Cortision or H.M.S. “‘ Amazon” anp tHE “ Osprey’? — Question, The Earl 


of Hardwicke ; Answer, The Earl of Orkney 0% -» 778 
Law of Capital Punishment Amendment Bill (No. 189)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) .. 774 


Amendment agreed to :—Further Amendments made: —Bill to be read 3* 
To-morrow ; and to be printed, as amended (No. 189.) 


Administration of Justice Chancery Amendment Bill (No. 169) 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2* »’—(The Lord Cranworth) 775 
After short debate, on Question, Resolved in the Negative :—Bill withdrawn. 


Statute Law Revision Bill (No. 154)— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading read 779 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for the Second Reading be discharged, "—( The Lord 
Cranworth.) 
Motion agreed to :—Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


Judicial Committee of the Privy Council Bill - bat 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading read .. -. 779 
After short debate, Order discharged : —Bill withdrawn. 
Giese Lanps (Scorzanp) But—NSelect Committee nominated :—List of the 
Committee .. . - ee -. 780 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 13 
Tue Factory Acts—Question, The Earl of er ; Answer, The Earl of 


Derby ‘ 781 
Brercu Loaprne i — Quntien, Earl de ‘ee : ium, The Earl of 
Longford om iia ‘ 782 


Bisnorprics or Care Town, hme, AND Britisu Seientthenetien of The 
Archbishop of York withdrawn : :—Then it was 
Moved, ‘* That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that there may be laid 
on the Table of the House, Copies of all Documents, Declarations of Trust, Cor- 
respondence, and Acts of Colonial Legislation relating to the Endowment by Miss 
Burdett Coutts of several Colonial Bishopri ics, with a view to show to whom the several 
Sums advanced by Miss Burdett Coutts for the Establishment of Colonial Bishops 
were paid, and under whose Authority and on what Trusts, or upon what Condi- 
tions, and how and by whom, the same were applied, and in the Purchase of what 
Property or in the Investment of what Funds the same are now vested, and in whose 
Names the same now stand or are vested, and upon what Trusts, either declared by 
the Colonial Bishops and others for whose Benefit the Money was advanced or by 
the Act of any of the Colonial a or any other Authority,’ _— Lord St. 
Leonards) . Te 


After long debate, o on 5 Qusstion, Resolv ed in the Mapatice. 
CorontaL anp Foreran Brsnorrrcs — Motion for Returns—( The Bishop of 
London) . Zs rigs we a eS 
Motion withdrawn. 
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[July 13.] Page 


Law of Capital Punishment Amendment Bill (No. 166)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,”—(The Lord Cranworth) 
After short debate, on Question, Resolved in the Affirmative :—Bill read 
3* accordingly :—Amendments made :—Bill passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 16. 


Consecration of Churchyards Bill (No. 97)— 
Bill (by Leave of the House) withdrawn—Then— 


Consecration of Churchyards (No. 2) Bill— 

Bill presented (The Lord Redesdale); read 1* (No. 193) .. ee 
Dogs Bill (No. 170)— 

Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Marquess of Clanricarde) ., 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2*, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House To-morrow. 


Transubstantiation, &c., Declaration Abolition Bill (No. 157)— 
Order of the Day for the Second: Reading read . bs 
After short debate, Order discharged. 


Standards of Weights, Measures, and Coinage Bill (No. 208)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Belmore) ae 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee of 

the Whole House on Friday next. 


Marriages (Sydmonton) Bill (No. 141)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for Committee be discharged :”—(Zhe Bishop of 
Oxford :)—Order discharged. 


Tue “Greatoam Hart” Privareer—Lerrer or Captain Forry—Question, 
The Earl of Powis; Answer, The Earl of Derby we os 


New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land Cae _ te. L, re 
(The Earl of Carnarvon) ; read 1* (No. 195) ‘ 
COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 16. 


Bayxrvptcy Brrt—Question, Mr. Crawford; Answer, The Attorney General 
Ine~anD — THe QUEEN’s samen aire ts Sir Robert Peel; Answer, 


Mr. Gladstone oe 
Irgtanp—MeEpicat OFFICERS AND " Wonxmouss Scmoors— Question, Sir Hervey 
Bruce ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ba sie 


Navy— Masters anp Starr Commanpers—Question, Sir Lawrence Palk ; 
Answer, Sir John Pakington 

Army—Commissions In THE RoysL Euorrexus—Question, Captain Kearsley ; 
Answer, General Peel + - 

Jamatca—ALLEGED OvrraGEs In—Explanation, Mr. Baring .. ee 


Surrry— Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 
Army—Tue 11lTa Hossars anp Breecn Loapine a a Captain 
Vivian; Answer, General Peel %: ee 
Tretanp—Tue Quvueen’s Untversiry—Question, Sir Robert Peel ; ae 
Mr. Lowe 
After long debate, Motion, “ That Mr, Speaker do now leave the Chair,” - 
agreed to. 
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[July 16.] 


SUPPLY —Crvm. Service Estrwates — considered in Committee—Cusroms, 
Sataries AND Expenses.-—InranpD ReEvENvE.—SvUPERANNUATIONS,—Post 
Orrice Packer SErvice 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow: —Committes to sit again epen 
Wednesday. 
Oyster Fisheries Bill [Bill 169]}— 


Bill considered in Committee 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Thursday. 
Colonial Bishops Bill [Bill 160]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for Second Reading be discharged,”—( Mr. Adderley) 
After short debate, Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


Landed Estates Court (Ireland) Bill [Bill 174]— 


Bill read a second time, and committed for Thursday wa o* 


Bankruptcy Law Amendment, &c. Bill [Bill 106]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Order for Committee should stand over till _— 
30th July,” —( The Attorney General) 
Committee deferred till Monday, 30th July. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 17. 


CotontrAL ciation Lord St. — Answer, The Earl of 
Derby ‘ ee 


Tenure (Ireland) (No. 2) Bill (No. 175)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Marquess of Clanricarde) ., 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly. 


National Gallery Enlargement Bill (No. 171)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”’"—( The Lord nie 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted for Thursday next. 


Public Companies Bill (No. 105)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Earl Nelson) , 
After short debate, Moved, ‘That the Order for Second Reading be discharged: ” 
—(Zarl Nelson :)—Motion agreed to :—Order discharged. 


Dogs Bill (No. 170)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into a Committee on the said 
Bill,”’—( The Marquess of Clanricarde) oe 

Amendment moved, to leave out (“‘ now,”) and insert (‘this Day Six Months ”) 
—(The Lord Cranworth) 

After short debate, On Question, that (‘‘now’’) stand Part of the Motion ? 
their Lorships divided ; Contents 14, Not-Contents 37; Majority 23 :— 
Resolved in the Negative, and House to be in Committee on this Day Siz 
Months. 

Division List, Contents and Not-Contents ee = 


Pottution or Rivers, &c.—Petition, The Earl of Shrewsbury .. oe 
After short debate, Petition ordered to lie upon the table. 


Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation Bill— 

Moved, That the Resolution of the 25th of June last, viz., “ That no Bill confirming 
any Provisional Order made by the Board of Trade under the General Pier and Harbour 
Act, 1861, shall be read a Second Time after Friday, the 6th of July,” in respect to, 
be dispensed with ; agreedto: (The Earl of Belmore :) Then the said Bill was (accord- 
ing to Order) read 2%, and committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday 
next, 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 17. 


Thames Navigation (re-committed) Bill [Bill 205]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. se 


And after some time spent therein, Committee ‘report Progress ; ; to sit again 
this day. 


Merroporis—Baruine In THE THames — Question, Mr. ene. ; Answer, 
Lord John Manners =f .< oe 


Iretranp—Tae Constanvtary—Question, Mr. O’Beirne; haswe, Lord Naas 


Navy—Mepicat Orricers—Question, Mr. Dyce Nicol; Answer, Sir John 
Pakington ., ee +. 


Army—Breecu Loapine anp Rergatinc Carsrines—Question, Mr. Oliphant ; 


Answer, General Peel a ‘aa 06 oe 
Tue Poor Law Boarp anp tae Merroporrran Worxnovsrs — Question, Mr. 
Faweett ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. it oe 
Hanover and Pxvssta—Question, Mr. Grenfell ; Answer, Lord Stanley - 
Inxeranp—Fisurries—Question, General Dunne; Answer, Mr. Hunt oe 
Priviteces or THE House — Return or Warits— Explanation (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) Ss oe oe od ee 
Hares and Rassits Brit (Scortanp)— Question, Mr. Dyce Nicol; Answer, 
Mr. Walpole ** ee ee ee ee 


Mercantite Martne—Morion ror A Roryat Commissron—Moved, 


oF 
‘That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the present condition of the Seamen 
of the Mercantile Marine, with the view of ascertaining whether, within the last twenty 
years, the supply of British Seamen has or has not fallen off either in point of numbers 
or of efficiency ; and, if in either a continuous decline should be apparent, then to ascertain 
further what are the causes which have led to such decline, and whether any remedy 
can be suggested,”"—(Mr. Graves) .. ee ° * 


After long debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Tue Battor—Resotvut1ion—Moved, 


“That, having regard to the failure of all direct legislation against corrupt practices at 
Parliamentary Elections, it is expedient to make experiment of the system of taking 
the votes at such Elections anonymously, according to the Laws now in force in saad 
parts of Her Majesty’s Dominions,”—(Mr. H. Berkeley) 


After long debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 110, Noes 197; 
Majority 87. 
Execrorat Francuisse—Morron ror a Return— 


Address for ‘‘ Return of the number of Freeholders, Householders, and others in England 
and Wales who, fulfilling the conditions of property or rental prescribed by Law as the 
qualification for the Electoral Franchise, are excluded from the Franchise by reason of 
their sex,”—(Mr.J. Stuart Mill) .. ee ee - 


Motion agreed to :—Return ordered. 
Veterinary Surgeons Bill [Bill 121] 


Moved, “‘ That the Order for Committee should stand over till Zwesday next,” 
—(Mr. Holland) 
After short debate, Committee deferred till Tuesday next, 


Expmine Laws—Select Committee appointed :—List of the Committee 
Navy anp Army Exrenprture (1864-5)—Resolutions considered in Committee 
Overseer of the Poor (Small Parishes) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Howes, Mr. Bagge, Mr. 


De Grey) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 214] ee 
Coinage Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hunt, Mr. Adderley); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 215) id oo = mn ‘i 


Drainage and Improvement of Lands Act (Ireland) Provisional Order Bill— 
Ordered (Mr. Hunt, Lord Naas) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 216] ee 
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[July 17.] 
Courts of Justice Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hunt, Lord John Manners) ; ta and read 
the first time [Bill 217] ee es ee 


Public Works, Harbours, &c. [Advances] Bill— Resolution ses: Bill ordered 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chancellor of the ee aa ian Mr. Hunt); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 218] ee 

Public Works Loans (Ireland) Bill—Presented, and read the first time [Bill 219] .. 


Railway Companies (Ireland) Bill—Presented, and read the first time [Bill 220] .. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 18. 


Sate anp Purcnase or Suanes Brrt—Question, Mr. Fildes; Answer, Mr. 
Leeman ns ot o% ee 


Legitimacy Declaration, &e. Bill [Bill 51]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for Second Reading be discharged, a Thomas 


Chambers) .. 
After short debate, Order discharged : -—Bill withdrawn. 


Elective Franchise Bill [Bill 101]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [30th May |, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time ;” and which 
Amendment was, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words * upon this day six months,”—(Mr. Gladstone) 

Question again proposed, ‘* That the word ‘now,’ stand part of the Question.” 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Bul withdrawn. 


Elections (Returning Officers) Bill [Bill 161] 
Order for Committee read. 
Moved, “‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,”—(Mr. Goldsmid) .. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word ‘ That ” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words “‘ this House will, upon this day three 
months, resolve itself into the said Committee,”—( Mr. oe ee 
thereof oe 
After debate, Question put: :—The House divided ; Ayes 122, Noes 67 ; Ma- 
jority 55 :—Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Com- 
mittee. 
And after some time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 
Compulsory Church Rate Abolition Bill [Bill 143]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Gladstone) oa 
After short debate, Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “no scheme forthe total, or partial, or absolute, or qualified abolition of Church 
Rates will be satisfactory to this House which does not contain some legal and certain 
provision for supplying any deficiency which may ensue from such scheme, in the funds 
applicable to the maintenance of the fabrie of Chureh,’”—(Mr. Neate,)—instead 
thereof ee . 

Question proposed, ‘ That the wens proposed to be left out stand part of the 

Question :”—After further debate, it being a quarter to Six of the Clock, 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


New Zeatanp GuarantEE—Considered in Committee oe oe 
Resolved, That it is expedient to guarantee the liquidation of Bonds issued for the re- 
ae of Advances made out of Public Funds for the service of the Colony of New 
ealand 
Resolution to be reported 7o-morrow. 
Poor Law Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Mr. — presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 221] .. ee ee 
Raitw AYS (Guarps’ AnD Passencers’ CommuntcaTIon Briz—Select Committee 
nominated :—List of the Committee ee ee ve 
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LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 19, 





Extradition Treaties Act Amendment Bill— Page 
Bill for the Amendment of the Law relating to Treaties of Extradition, 
presented by The Lorp Cuancettor; read 1* (No. 200) «. 1054 
Masters and Operatives Bill (No. &9)— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading read. 
After short debate, Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn . 1059 
Revising Barristers’ Qualifications Bill (No. 196)— 
Bill read 2*, and committed to a Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 
Sewa@e anp Potturion or Rrvers—Morron ror a Setect CommirrezE— 
Moved, “That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the Means suggested by 
Mr. Dover of disinfecting sewage and Po - ieee of ete *—( The Earl 
of Shrewsbury) ae .. 1061 
After short debate, Motion within. 
COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 19. 
Tas Ovrpeeak mm Jamarca—Question, Mr. J. Stuart Mill; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer P é6 1064 
Tue Coat Commisston—Question, Colonel aie Answer, Mr. Walpole .. 1069 
Iketanp—Mepicat SuperinteNDENTs—Question, Mr. Pack-Beresford; Answer, 
Lord Naas, .» 1070 
Inp1a—Gaievances or InpIAN Queue -Quetiion, Colonel Sykes ; Answer, 
Viscount Cranbourne en e¢ .» 1070 
Scorch Burcus—Question, Mr, M‘Laren ; damn Sir James Fergusson . 1070 
Army—Artittery—Cast-Sreet Barrets—Question, Mr. Saunderson ; Answer, 
Mr. Walpole .. . 1071 
IRELAND—APPOINTMENT OF Mr. Ny rT Mr. Meguine | fone 
Sir George Grey .. 1071 
IRELAND—INLAND Prenensin--Queities Mr. Blake ; Answer, Lord Naas ., 1071 
Merchant Shipping Act Amendment Bill [Bill 58]— 
Question, Mr. Laird; Answer, Sir Stafford Northcote : . 1072 
Order for the Second Reading read and discharged. 
Waterworks Bill [Bill 195 |— 
Order for Committee read and discharged oe . 1072 
Tretanp—ApporntMent OF Mr. Briacksurne—Question, Sir Patrick O’Brien; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 1072 
Tue Coat Commisston—Question, Mr. Gladstone; Answer, Mr. “Walpole . 1073 
Invvusterat Scuoors Brrx—Question, Mr. Hanbury; Answer, Mr. Walpole .. 1073 
Proposep Pustic Meerine ry Hype Parx—Question, Mr. P. A. — 
Answer, Mr. Walpole . 1073 
Iretanp—Recorp OrFice ora on ‘General Denne; Answer, Mr. 
Hunt ee -» 1075 
Heston Execrion—Report from ‘Select Committes considered : ot 
“That, according to the Law and usage of Parliament, it is the duty of the Sheriff or other 
Returning Officer in England, in case of an equal number of votes being polled for two 
or more candidates at an Election, to return all such candidates,”—( Mr, je 1075 
After debate, Debate adjourned till Thursday next. 
East Invi Revenve Accounts— Considered in Committee . 1079 


Resolutions moved ( Viscount Cranbourne.) 
After long debate, first Resolution agreed to. 
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[July 19.] Page 


Thames Navigation (re-committed) Bill [Bill 205]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. .. 1187 
And after short time spent therein, Bill r eported'; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 
Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 209]— 


Bill considered in Committee .. 
And after short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit 


again on Monday next. 


Representation of the People Bill [Bill 68], and Re-distribu- 
tion of Seats Bill [Bill 138)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Orders of the Day for going into Committee on the Repre- 
sentation of the People Bills be discharged,” —(I/r. Gladstone) .. 1148 
Orders discharged :—Bills withdrawn. 
Fees (Public Departments) Bill—Resolution reported — Bill ordered (Mr. Dodson, 
Mr. Hunt, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 223] os ee ee oe ee 1145 

Constabulary Force (Ireland) [Pay, &c.] Bill—Resolution reported — Bill ordered 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Hunt, Lord Naas); presented, and read the first time [Bill 224] .. 1145 

New Zealand Guarantee Bill— Resolution reported —Bill ordered (Mr. Dodson, 
Mr. Hunt, Mr. Adderley) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 225) 

Parochial Buildings (Scotland) Act Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Waldegrave- 
Leslie, Mr. William Miller, Sir William peated aiid seen, and read the 
first time [Bill 222 

Railway Construction Facilities “Act (1864) Ameninent Bill—Ondered (a. 
Whalley, Mr. Locke); presented, and read the first time [Bill 226] 


1143 


- 1145 


- 1145 


-» 1146 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 20. 


Tae Danvsran PrrncrpaLitres— 

Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for all official Papers of an 
ostensible Character relating to Negotiations which have taken place between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and any other State or States respecting the two Danubian Princi- 
palities, Moldavia and Wallachia, whether in the Form of Conventions, Protocols, or 
diplomatic Correspondence, dated subsequently to the Paris Convention of 19th August, 

1858, and hitherto not communicated to Parliament,—( Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe) 1153 


After debate, Motion withdrawn. 


Postmaster General Bill (he. 75)— 
After short debate, Bill read 2*; and committed to a Committee of the Whole 


House on Monday next oe . 1160 
Extradition Treaties Act Amanda Bill (No. '200)— 
After short debate, Bill read 2*, and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next 60 ° oe -. 1160 
Rerorm Meretine iy Hype Parx—Notice of Motion withdrawn (The Earl of 
Shaftesbury) .. os es ‘4 so aan 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 20. 


Dory on Does—Question, Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie; Answer, Mr. Hunt ~. 1162 
Law or Carrrat Punisnwent AmenpMENT Birrt—Question, Mr. Ewart; An- 
swer, Mr. Walpole ee .. 1163 
Gene Pracve (Scortanp)—Question, Major Walker; Answer, Mr. Walpole 1163 
Tne Iris Socrery Estares—Question, Mr. Kennedy ; Answer, Lord Naas 1164 
Cattte Disrase—Forrren Cattte—Question, Mr. Freville-Surtees; Answer, 
Mr. Corry .. oe oe 
Survey or Coast oF CryLon ~clunetidlas me Marsh; Answer, Sir John 
Pakington “s ee roe ve oe 
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1164 
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[July 20.] Page 
Army anp Navy— Menicat Orricers—Question, Colonel North; Answer, 
General Peel -_ ne oe «» 1165 
Arwy—Mnuirary Srore Derpartwent— Question, Mr. Oliphant; Answer, 
General Peel - en . 1165 
Computsory Cuurcn Rare Axonition Brrt—Question, Mr. Healey ; a 
Mr. Gladstone oe ee 2° 1166 
Navy—Tue “ Rorat Soverercn ’—Question, Mr. Osborne ; Answer, Sir John 
Pakington .. -. 1166 
Dury on Docs—Question, Mr. Darby Griffith ; ‘Answer, Mr. Childers .» 1167 


Surrty —Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 
Rattways (Inetanp)—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ there be laid before this House, a Return of all Foreign Railway Tariffs which 
may be in the possession of the Board of Trade,”—(Mr. Gregory,)—instead thereof . 


Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Question.’’ 
After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Stare or tHE Navy—Observations, Mr. Samuda; Reply, Sir John Paking- 
ton :—Long debate thereon .. 
Foreien Portcy — Questions, Mr. Laing, Mr. emule: "Edel teal 


Stanley :—Long debate thereon ; 
Tue Pressure In THE Money Manxer—Motion for a Royal Commniasion (Mr. 
Watkin) postponed es a oe . 
Lorp Crarence Pacer anp Tae Hoty Farner—Question, Mr. Whalley ; ; 
Answer, Lord Henry Lennox mis 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Committee deferred till Monday next, 
Hares and Rabbits (Scotland) Bill [Bill 210]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the second time,””—(Sir William Stirling- 
Mazwell) 2 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for 
Thursday next. 
Traffic Regulation (Metropolis) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary mee Mr. Hunt) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 227] ee ee 
Turnpike Trusts Arrangements Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary alo Mr. ate 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 228] ee 
Turnpike Acts Continuance Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary Walpole, Mr. Bat ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 229] ee ee 
Naval Discipline Bill—Ordered (Sir John Pakington, Lord Henry ae re 
and read the first time [Bill 231] .. oe ee 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 23. 


Inpra—Garevances oF Inpran Orricers—Question, Lord aan ; Answer, 
The Earl of Malmesbury .. 
Dover Harzovr Boarv—Question, Earl Granville ; Answer, The Earl of Derby 


Forrren Pottcy—Tue War in Germany—Question, The Marquess of Clan- 


ricarde ; Answer, The Earl of Derby - oe ee 
Eccrestastica Commission Brurr—Question, The Earl of Chichester; Answer, 
The Earl of Derby oe 
Sate or Estates sy Avction—Observations, Lord St. Leonards; Reply, The 
Earl of Malmesbury ee oe ee 


Reeistry oF Norrorx Istanp—Question, The Earl of Lanentek 5 Answer, The 
Earl of Carnarvon ee oe ve ee 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 23. Page 
Navy—Cotiston BETWEEN THE “ Amazon” AND THE “‘ Osprey ’’—Question, 
Mr. Samuda; Answer, Sir John Pakington ‘4 ee 1279 
Untrep Srares—Ovr Retarions pee Mr. White; Answer, Lord 
Stanley P ee oe -» 1280 
Inpia — State oF OvpE—Question, Captain Sinaeie : ; Answer, Viscount 
Cranbourne .. ee ee o- e. 1281 


Catriz Pracue—ComPensation—Question, Colonel Gilpin; Answer, Sir George 
Grey ee ee .. 1281 
Tretanp— WASTE Laxne—Question, Mr. Rearden ; Answer, Lord Naas .. 1282 


Merrorotis—Pustic Parxs—Question, Mr. Dyce Nicol; Answer, Lord John 


Manners ai a Hi es -. 1283 
Cartte Diszase in THE Norra—Question, Mr. Trevelyan; Answer, Mr. 
Walpole ee oe : »» 1283 
Writs Reerstration (Scotianp) Bx—Question, Mr. Craufurd ; Answer, Mr. 
Walpole oe oe oe .. 1283 
Currency anp Banxrnc—Question, Mr. —— ; set The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer oe oe ee 1284 
Cavrea Rare Aszorrrion Brut — Question, Mr. Neate ; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone 3 ee eo. 1284 
Inpra — Mapras Irrigation Couranrr—Queston, Mr. Smollett ; ; Answer, 
Viscount Cranbourne “ps .. 1284 
TretanD—Sie Ropert Peet anpd PRoressor fn eee Mr. 
Monsell aa “6 a a .. 1285 


Suprty—Surrrementary Estimates—Order for Committee read; Motion made, 
and Question proposed, “ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :’’— 1286 

Inrtanp—Sm Ropert Peet anp Proresson Svurtrvan—Explanation, Sir 
Robert Peel .. aia oe .» 1802 


Tae Narionat GALLERY anp BurLineTon a a proposed 
To leave out from the word “‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “it is desirable that a New National Gallery be erected on the site of 
Burlington House Gardens,”—(Mr. Beresford Hope,)}—instead thereof +» 1803 
After long debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question: ’”’—~The House divided ; Ayes 94, Noes 17; 
Majority 77. 
Tue Danvusian Provrnces—Question, Mr. Darby Griffith; Answer, Lord 


Stanley ee ee ee -. 1822 
Tretanp—EcciEstAsticaL saa cecal, Mr. Medien, Answer, 
Mr: Lawson .. oe ee .. 1826 
Tur Hovseress Poor—Observations, Mr. Davenport os aaa Reply, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy .. oe .. 18382 
Main Question, “ That Mr. Speaker do now Sane the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 
SUPPLY considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £140,000, Manufacturing Departments .. os .. 1338 


After short debate, Vote agreed to. 
(2.) £105,000, Warlike Stores, d&c. 
(3.) £520,530, to complete the sum for Public Education in Great Britain .. 1348 
After debate, Vote agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported 7Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 
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[July 28.] 
Railways (Ireland) Temporary Advances Bill [Bill 220]— 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—(Jfr. Ohancellor of 


the Exchequer) ee 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read a second ‘time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday. 


Vaccination Bill [Bill 173)— 


Order for Committee read, and discharged :—Bill withdrawn oe 
Colonial Branch Mints Bill [Bill 215j]— 
Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow ~: oi 


Aberdeen Provisional Order Confirmation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary — 


Page 


1361 


1363 


1363 


Mr. Hunt) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 237] 1364 
Inclosure (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary Walpole, Mr. Hunt) ; preset neue 

the first time [Bill 238] «» 1364 
Local Government Supplemental (No. 4) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Serctary Walpole, 

Mr. Hunt); presented, and read the first time [Bill 236] es 1364 
Bills of Sale Act (1854) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hunt, Mr. Chancellor sf 

the Exchequer, Mr. Attorney General); presented, and read the first time [Bill 235] .. 1364 
Parishes (Scotland) Act (1848) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie, 

Sir James Fergusson); presented, and read the first time [Bill 232] .. es 1364 

LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 24, 
Consecration of Churchyards (No. 2) Bill (No. 97)— 
Moved, ‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Chairman of Committees) .. 1365 
After ‘short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 
Extradition Treaties Act Amendment Bill (No. 200)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,”—(TZhe Lord Chancellor) . 1366 
After short debate, on Question, agreed to :—Bill read 3* accordingly, and passed, 

and sent to the Commons. 

VaccinatTioN—Question, The Earl of Shaftesbury; Answer, The Duke of 

Buckingham ,, aid ae . 1369 
Tue Rerorm Meerine 1x Hype Parx— Question, Earl Granville; Answer 

The Earl of Derby oi: we e* . 1370 

COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 24. 
Public Health Bill [Bill 202)— 
After short debate, Bill considered in Committee .. 1376 
And after some time spent therein, Committee report Progress, to sit again 

this day. 

Carrie Disrases Act—Question, Mr. Read; Answer, Mr. Walpole .. 1384 
Case or Nevitte Masxetyne Toomer — —_— Mr. — ; Answer, 

Mr. Walpole .. .. 1384 
Tue Burrise Museum—Question, “Mr. Gregory ; “Answer, Mr. Walpole «+ 1385 
Tue Rerorm Meetine 1y Hype Parxk—Question, Mr. Osborne; Answer, 

Mr. Walpole .. ee «+ 1885 

Moved, “ That this House do now + alow,’ (Mr. Ayrton.) 
After long debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Prison Ministers’ Act— Moved, 
“That, in the opinion of this House, the Prison Ministers’ Act has to some extent failed 
to carry out the intentions of the Legislature, and that its amendment is therefore a 
subject which should receive the —_ ae of Her — Ministers,”— 
(The O’ Conor Don) «+ 1417 
. 1441 


After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn 
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Poustic Income anp ExprenprruRE— 


Accounts ordered, “ of the Net Public Income.and Expenditure of Great Britain, in each 
financial year from 1688 (the period of the Revolution) to the 5th day of January 1801 
(the period of the Union between Great Britain and Ireland), and of the other Receipts 
into and Issues from the Exchequer, distinguishing the amounts raised by creation of 
Debt, and the amounts applied to the reduction of Debt ; showing also the Balances in 
the Exchequer at the beginning and end of each year :” 

‘Similar Accounts of the Net Public Income and Expenditure of Ireland (1688 to 1800 in- 
clusive) :” 

“ Accounts of the Gross Public Income of Great Britain, deducting Drawbacks, Repay- 
ments, é&c., and Bounties of the nature of Drawbacks, and of the Gross Public Expendi- 
ture, including payments out of the Gross Income in its progress to the Exchequer for 
national objects and for the collection of the Revenue, for each financial year from the 
5th day of January 1801 (the period of the Union) to the 5th day of January 1817 (the 
period of the Consolidation of the Revenues of Great Britain and Ireland :” 

“Similar Accounts of the Gross Public Income and Expenditure of Ireland (1801 to 1816 
inclusive) :’’ 

“ And, similar Accounts of the Gross Public Income and Expenditure of the United King- 
dom, for each financial year from the 5th day of January 1801 up to the present time :— 
to which Accounts shall be appended Abstract and Subsidiary Accounts, and Notes ex- 
planatory of the Financial transactions included in the said Accounts,”—( Mr. Gladstone) 


Veterinary Surgeons Bill [Bill 121)— 


Order for Committee read ws oe oe ve 
After short debate, Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


Compulsory Church Rate Abolition Bill [Bill 143]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [18th July], ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time” 

Question again proposed :—Debate resumed. 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the debate be now adjourned: ” — 
(Mr. Henley :)—Question put: —The House divided ; Ayes 64, Noes 108 ; 
Majority 44. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—Joved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn :”—(Colonel 
North :)—After further debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Debate further adjourned till Wednesday next. 


Comme aw Courts (Fees and Salaries) Bill—Presented, and read the first time 
iil 240 ee ee ee ee ee 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 25. 
Public Libraries Act Amendment (re-committed) Bill [Bill 104]— 


Bill considered in Committee .. 


And after short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. [Bill 241. ] 


Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Bill [Bill 190}— 
Order for Second Reading read de ee oe 
Moved, “ That the Order for the Second Reading be discharged,”— (Mr. 
Gregory.) 
Motion agreed to :—Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 
Sea Coast Fisheries (Ireland) Bill [Bill 147]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Ifr. Blake) ‘ 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Bill withdrawn. 
Finsbury Estate Bill [Bill 97]— 


Order for Committee read. 


~ tt ae the Order for going into Committee be discharged,” — (Mr. 
Ayrton os ee e's , 
Motion agreed to :—Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 
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[July 25. ] Page 
Charitable Donations and Bequests (Ireland) Bill [Bill 201]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a seeond time,”—(Mr. Blake) -» 1466 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Bill withdrawn. 


Tenure and Improvement of Land (Ireland) Bill [Bill 130]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 

tion [17th May], “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time ;” and which 
Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “‘ That” tothe end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“‘ this House, though desirous of simplifying the method of securing to tenants compensa- 
tion for outlay made in permanent improvements, is of opinion that, in any measure 
relating to the Tenure and Improvement of Land in Ireland, it is expedient to maintain 
the principle affirmed by the Act of 1860—namely, that compensation to tenants should 
be secured in respect of those improvements only which are made with the consent of the 
Landlord ; and that the provisions as to the Improvement of Land in Ireland contained 
in the Measure of Her Majesty’s Government would operate injuriously on the position 
of holders of small farms in that Country,”—(Lord Naas,)—instead thereof .. 1469 


Question again proposed, ‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’’—Debate resumed. 
After debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Bill withdrawn, 
Fortifications and Works Bill—Resolutions reported :—Resolutions agreed to :— Bill 
ordered (Mr. Dodson, General Peel, Mr. Hunt); presented, and read the firat time 


[Bill 244) ; ee ». 1489 
Oysters Cultivation (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Lord Naas, Mr, Hunt); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 243] on ee ee es 1490 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 26. 
Tue Rerorm Leacve anp tHE Home Secretany—Question, The Earl of 


Shaftesbury ; Answer, The Earl of Derby .. ye .. 1491 
Rochdale Vicarage Bill (No. 204)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Chichester) »» 1495 


Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed for Zo-morrow. 


Consecration of Churchyards (No. 2) Bill (No. 193)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee read »» 1495 
After short debate, Motion agreed to; House in Committee; an Amendment 
moved, and negatived ; Bill reported without Amendment ; an Amendment 
made; Bill to be read 3* on Monday next; and to be printed, as amended. 
(No, 231.) 
Oyster and Mussel Fisheries Bill (No. 212)— 
Bill read 2*, and committed to a Committee of the Whole House To-morrow 1497 


Ecclesiastical Commission Bill (No. 160)— 


Amendments reported (according to Order) .. oe -» 1498 
Further Amendments made :—Bill to be read 3* Zo-morrow, and to be printed, 
as amended. (No. 232.) 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act Amendment Bill (No. 165)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Chancellor) alé 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 26. 
Surrry— Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Navy—Tue Royat Dockyarps—Resorvtions—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the course pursued in paving the roadways, workshops, and other places 
in the Dockyards with Iron Ballast was inexpedient,”—(Mr, Seely,)—instead thereof 1501 
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Suppty—Committee—Navr—Tue Rorat Docxrarps—continued. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Question.” 
After debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Committee 


deferred till To-morrow, at Six of the Clock. 
Inp14a—F amine 1n—Question, Mr. G. R. Barry ; Answer, Viscount Cranbourne 


Merroporis—Tae Netson Corumn—Question, Admiral Walcott; Answer, Lord 
John Manners ee oe ee co 
Navy—Cottiston or tHe “ Amazon’”’ anp “ Osprey ’’—Question, Mr. Samuda; 
Answer, Mr. Stephen Cave .. oe a ee 
Inetanp—Cantow Lunatic AsyLum—Question, Mr. Pack-Beresford; Answer, 
Lord Naas... ee Se ee oe 
Army — Artittery — Wutrworta Guys—Question, Major Jervis; Answer, 
General Peel .. es O° es 0 
Dwetirnes ror THE Lazourrnc Crasses—Question, Mr. Alderman Lusk; 
Answer, Mr. Hunt ee ec ee oe 
Sunpay Scnoors—Question, Mr. Hadfield; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy ., 


Haseas Corpus Acr Suspension (Inetanp)—Question, Mr. Osborne; Answer, 
Lord Naas. .."’ es ee ee oe 
Army—Asyrum ror Insane Sorprers at Nerier—Question, Mr. Floyer; 
Answer, General ‘Peel a Rae 7“ ee 
Exrrapition Treaty with France—Question, Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens; Answer, 
Lord Stanley .. oe o° oe ee 
Army—Commissions in THE Royat Enernzers—Question, Captain Keargley, 
Answer, General Peel Se os 
Merroporis—Tue Hype Park Riors—Question, Mr. Edwards; Answer, 
Mr: Walpole .. ee oe oe oe 
Danisu Steswic—Question, Mr. Darby Griffith; Answer, Lord Stanley “< 
Prussian Reguisttions on Frankrort—Question, Mr. Goschen; Answer, Lord 
Stanley oc ee oe ee oe 
Compursory Cuurcnh Rate Asorition Brrt—Question, Mr. Jasper More ; 
Answer, Mr. Neate ot os o° ee 
Prorosep Rerorm Meerine In Hype Parx—Question, Mr. Osborne; Answer, 
Mr. Walpole .. oe oe oe ee 
Heston Exectrron—Report— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [19th July ]— 
“That according to the Law and usage of Parliament, it is the duty of the Sheriff or other 


Returning Officer in England, in case of an equal number of votes being polled for 
two or more candidates at an Election, to return all such candidates,”—({ Mr. Bowe) ree 


Question again proposed :—Debate resumed. 
After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 135, Noes 6 ; 
Majority 129 :—Resolution agreed to. 


Surrty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Rattways—Morron ror A Royat Commisston—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the first word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be 
graciously pleased to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the condition of the 
Railways of this country, as regards their ability to fulfil their engagements to the 
public, having due regard to the interests of all parties concerned,”—{ Major Jervis,) 
—instead thereof .. ee es *e : 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question : ’’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Suprir—Committee—continued. 
Inetanp—Covrt oF sane aL Mr, Pim; Answer, Lord 
Naas ee ee ee ee 1551 
Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Seechee do now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 
SUPPLY—Crvm Service Estrmares—considered in Committee «» 1551 
(In the Committee.) 
Page 
(1.) £4,970, Purchase of old Gun Metal to (14.) £650, to complete the sum for the 
be employed in the construction of the British Historical Portrait Gallery. 
National Memorial to His late Royal (15.) £5,059, to complete the sum for Mag- 
Highness the Prince Consort.— After netic and Meteorological Observations, &c. 
short debate, Vote agreed to .. ++ 1551 | (16.) £10,000, to complete the sum for the 
(2.) £77,774, to complete the sum for the Universal Exhibition at Paris. 
British Museum Establishment. —After (17.) £2,300, Learned Societies in Great 
debate, Vote agreed to .. 1552| Britain. 
(3-) £133,928, to  ccmaie the sum for the (18.) £1,810 178. 7d., Deficiencies in Civil 
Science and Art Department. — After Services for prior years. 
short debate, Vote agreedto .. ++ 1567 | (19.) £2,000, Monument to Viscount Pal- 
(4.) £254,130, to complete the sum for merston. 
Public Education in Ireland. — After (20.) £10,000, Works at Landguard Point. 
short debate, Vote agreedto .. 1574 | (21.) £22,000, Temporary Commissions. 
(5.) £730, Commissioners of Education (Of (22.) £43,635, Miscellaneous Expenses for- 
fice Expenses), Treland. merly defrayed from Civil Contingencies. 
(6.) £5,793, to complete the sum for the (23.) £3, _ Household of King of the 
University of London. elgi 
(7.) £14,857, to complete the sum for the (24.) £5, 000, Vaccinators. 
Universities in Scotland. (25.) £95,489, Constabulary of Ireland. 
(8.) £1,452, to complete the sum for the (26.) £3,500, Merchants, Gold Coast. 
Queen’s University in Ireland. ( ~ £1,920, Treasury Chest. 
(9.) £2,250, to complete the sum for the (28.) £4,230, British Columbia. 
Queen’s Colleges in Ireland. 29.) £5,824, Emigration of Coolies. 
(10.) £700, Royal Irish Academy. {33 £14,000, Inland Revenue Department. 
(11.) £1,000, to —- the sum for the (31.) £10,000, Instalment on a Ship to be 
National Gallery of Ireland. built on the design of Captain Coles. 
(12.) £1,500, to complete the sum for the (32.) £5,926, Increased Pay and Allowances 
Belfast Theological Professors. (Medical Officers, Royal Navy).—After 
(t3.) £11,892, to complete the sum for the short debate, Vote agreedto .. 1578 
National Gallery — — After short debate, (33-) £18,000, for completion of Her Ma- 
Vote agreedto .. ee ee +» 15771  jesty’s Ship ’ Northumberland. 


After debate, Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 
Poor Law Amendment Bill [Bill 221]— 


Bill considered in Committee .. af .. 1581 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered To-morrow 
WAYS AND MEANS—considered in Committee es .. 1587 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Dockyard Extensions Bill—Ordered (Sir John Pakington, Lord Henry Lennox) ; pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 246] ee ee -» 1588 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 27. 


Pustic Meerme Praces rx tHe Merroporis — Observations, The Earl of 
Shaftesbury ; Reply, The Earl of Derby :—Short debate thereon .. 1588 


Sranprve OrpERs CLXXx., CLXxxIV., CLxxxv.—considered and amended .. 1592 
After debate, Ordered, "That the said Standing Orders as amended be printed. 
(No. 237.) 


Hundred Bridges Bill (No. 210)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Earl of Romney) .. 1599 
The Previous Question moved—(Lord Redesdale. ) 
And a Question being stated thereupon, the Question was put, Whether the 
said Question shall be now put? Resolved in the Negative. 
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Ratmrway Accripents—Moved, 

That there be laid before this House, Return of the Expenses incurred by the Board of 
Trade (exclusive of the Salaries of Officers of the Department) in investigating and 
teporting upon Railway Accidents during the Five years ending 1st July 1866: Also, 

Return of any Regulations, Rules, or Byelaws which may have been enforced by the 
Board of Trade upon any Railway Companies in consequence of such Investigations 
and Reports,—({ The Marquees of Clanricarde) ar “ ee 


After short debate, Motion withdrawn. 
Railway Traffic Protection Bill (No. 180)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee read. 
Moved, “‘ That the Order for the House to be put into Committee be dis- 


charged,’ ’—(Lord Redesdale) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Order of the Day discharged. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 27. 


SUPPLY—Rerort—Resolutions [July 26] reported. 
Vote 1 (£4,970, purchase of old Gun Metal, to be employed in the con- 
struction of the National Memorial to his late Royal Highness the Prince 


Consort) “i oe ai oe 
After short debate, Resolution agreed to. 
Then the other Votes agreed to. 


Reformatory Schools (re-commitied) Bill [Bill 184]— 


Bill considered in Committee ., ee 
After debate, Committee report Progress ; to sit again this day. 


Tretanp—ItiEcaL Processtons—Question, Mr. Maguire ; Answer, Lord Naas 
Tenants’ CompensatioN—Question, Mr. Darby Griffith ; a tap Mr. Glad- 


stone ee ee 
Turkish CoNnsoLIDATED Tese~Qecdion Mr. Darby Griffith ; " Anewe, Lord 
Stanley ee oe ee oe 
InprA—TRANSFER OF THE Caritat To Srmtan—Question, Mr. Otway ; ; Answer, 
Viscount Cranbourne es “ es os 
Merropotis—Recent Damace to Hype ag emccaga Mr. Powell; Answer, 
Lord John Manners ~~ 


Tur Coat Commisston—Question, Gna — Answer, Mr. Walpole ., 
Inpra—Mepicat Orricers—Question, Mr. Bazley; Answer, Sir James Fer- 


gusson ee ee ee ee *e 
Avustrra AND Prusstra—PRrononcaTION OF THE ARMISTICE — eamsome Mr. 
Oliphant ; Answer, Lord Stanley ee ee 
ADJOURNMENT OF THE Hovse—WMoved, ‘‘That the House, upon its rising, do 
adjourn to Monday next” oe 
Proxy Vormne iw Poustic nails acini Mr. Darby Griffith ; 
Reply, Sir Stafford Northcote ee ee e- 


Emicrant Surps anpD THE CHOLERA — ti The O’Conor Don; 
Reply, Mr. Adderley oe 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—House at rising to adjourn till Monday next. 


Railways (Ireland) Temporary Advances Bill [Bill 220]— 


Bill considered in Committee .. 
And after some time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 


sidered upon Monday next. 


Landed Estates Court, &c., (Ireland) (re-committed) Bill [Bill 174]— 


Bill considered in Committee 
And after some time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be eon- 
sidered upon Monday next, 
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Public Health (re-committed) Bill [Bill 202}— 
Bill considered in Committee .. «. 1644 


After debate, Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Monday next, 
THe Attantic CastE—Moved, ‘“‘ That the House, at its rising, do adjourn till 
Monday next,”—(Mr. Hunt) as ve «. 1652 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dodson, Mr, Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, Mr. Hunt) ; presented, and read the first time se .. 1659 
Bills of Sale Act (1854) Amendment [Stamps] scisslbamacu sma in Committee :— 

Resolution to be reported upon Monday next . 1652 
Prisons Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary Walpole, Mr. Solicitor Gar presented, mr 

read the first time [Bill 250] oe ++ 1652 


Cattle Diseases Prevention Act Amendment ino. 2) Bill— Acts read ; considered 
in Committee :—Resolution reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Secretary Walpole, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Hunt) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 251] .. 1653 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 30. 


Tue Prayer AGAINst THE CaTTtE PESTILENCE AND eae Snore, Lord 
Ebury ; Answer, The Karl of Derby os .. 1653 


Consecration of Churchyards (No. 2) Bill (No. 193) — 
Moved, “‘That the Order of the Day for the Third re of this Bill be 
discharged,” —( The Lord Redesdale) «. 1654 
After short debate, on Question? their Lordships divided ; Contents 28, 
Not-Contents 19; Majority 9:—Resolved in the Affirmative : :—Order of 
the Day for the Third Reading discharged accordingly. 


Rochdale Vicarage Bill (No. 241)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) ee oe .. 1655 
And after short debate, Amendments made : the Report thereof to be received 
To-morrow ; and Bill to be printed as amended (No. 241.) 


County Assessments Bill (No. 221)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—{ Zhe Earl of Devon) .. 1656 
After short debate, on Question, that (“‘now’’) stand Part of the Motion? 
Resolved in the Affirmative : :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


Thames Navigation Bill— 
Read 2* (according to Order) ; the Order of the Day for Consideration of Standing Orders 
Nos. 37 & 38., in order to their being dispensed with, discharged :—Bill committed ;— 
The Committee to be proposed by the Committee of Selection .» 1657 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 30. 


Army Orpwance Corrs—Question, Major Jervis; Answer, General Peel -. 1658 
InELaND—ResienaTion oF Mr. Narrer—Question, Mr. O’Beirne ; Answer, 
Lord Naas .,. ee +» 1658 
Tretanp—LanbD a Mr. Rearden ; Answer, Lord Naas .. 1659 
Merroporis—Hyrpe Parx—Question, Mr. Darby Griffith; Answer, Lord John 
Manners - ee es ee .. 1660 
Boarp or Trape—MereorotocicaL Derarrwent—Question, Colonel Sykes ; 
Answer, Sir Stafford Northcote ai .. 1660 
Army — Purpay’s Expantrxna Butret—Question, Mr. Oliphant ; Answer, 
General Peel .. wé .. 1661 
Army—Prussian Cartripce Poucues— Question, ‘Lord Eustace Cecil ; Answer, 
General Peel .. .. 1661 


MounicirraL Borovens—Question, Mr, Horsman ; "Answer, Mr. Walpole .. 1662 
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ae Returns — Question, Mr. Horsman; Answer, Mr. Gathorne 
y ee ee ee ee ee 
a ae LanoasteR Rirtze—Question, Mr. Osborne; Answer, General 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Reeviation oF THEATRES AND Praces or AmusemENT—Question, Lord Ernest 
Bruce ; Answer, Mr. Walpole oe oe ee 


Tue Carrie Pracve—Question, Sir Jervoise Jervoise; Answer, Mr. Corry ., 
InpIA—Banva anp Krrwee Pave Monzy—Question, Colonel North; Answer, 


Viscount Cranbourne ws . 
British Mryister at Franxrort—Question, Mr. Otway; “hese Lord 
Stanley oe oe ee 


Trarric Reeutation Merrorotis Brit — Question, Mr. Aldermen Lewstithe: 
Answer, Mr. Walpole 
Suspension or THE Haseas Corpus Act In Sienaialbeiniien. Mr. Mageive; 


Answer, Lord Naas oe i! 
Mr. Brient anp tHE ReFrorm Lasque—Assovneaast—Personal Explanation, 
Mr. Baillie Cochrane ee ee 


Moved, “‘ That this House do now adjourn,’ (Mr. Baillie Cochrane. ) 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill— 
After short debate, Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow 
Fortifications eee for Expenses) Bill [Bill 244]— 
Order for Committee read : os . 
Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :’ ’—After debate, Motion, 
by leave, withdrawn :—Bill withdrawn. 
Public Health (re-committed) Bill [Bill 202]— 


Bill considered in Committee .. 
After debate, Bill reported ; as amended, to “be considered upon Thursday, 
and to be printed. [Bill 253.] 


Reformatory Schools (re-committed) Bill [Bill 184]— 


Bill considered in Committee .. 
And after some time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 


sidered To-morrow. 
LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 31. 
ConrEepERATION oF THE British NortH AMERICAN sicneesenat ina Lord 
Lyveden; Answer, The Earl of Carnarvon ¥ 


Suburban Commons (now Metropolitan eciienin Bill (No. 222) 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee read 
After short debate, House in Committee; Amendments made ; the Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday next ; ‘and Bill to be printed as amended. 
(No. 250.) 
Railway Companies’ Securities Bill (No. 240)— 
Bill read 2*, and committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday 


next ee ee ee ee 
Sueer Disease rn Scortanp—Question, The Duke of Buccleuch ; Answer, The 
Duke of Buckingham ee oe oe oe 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 31. 


Currency aNp Banxrye—Morrow ror a Royat Commissron— 

Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be 
graciously pleased to issue a Royal Commission, directed to the investigation of the 
causes which have led to the late severe and protracted pressure in the money market, 
and to the continuance for a long period of a minimum rate of discount of 10 per cent 
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Currency anD Banxtnc—Morion ror a Royat Commission—continued. 


at the Bank of England ; and also to investigate the Laws at present affecting Currency 

and Banking in the United Kingdom, and to report what (if any) alterations have be- 

come expedient therein; and further, that it be an Instruction to the Commissioners to 

present their Report and the Evidence taken by them on or before the Ist February, 

1867,” —{Mr. Watkin) es «» 1706 
After long debate, Debate adjourned till this day. 


Tretanp—Harsovr or Rervce on THE East Coast—Question, Mr. Fitzwilliam 


Dick ; Answer, Sir Stafford Northcote se oe -» 1761 
Merropotis— WATERLOO eee Mr. Alderman Lawrence; Answer, 

Lord John Manners : ee “s . 1762 
Merropotis—Lonpon Cieintniaaiien, Mr. Beresford Hope ; hasten, 

Lord John Manners an be be »» 1762 
Mives—Question, Mr. Clive; Answer, Mr. Walpole $8 ». 1762 
Invemnrry Bui—Question, Mr. Hadfield; Answer, Mr. Walpole .» 1762 


DisturBances IN Jamatca—Resotution— Moved, 

“That this House deplores the excessive punishments which followed the suppression of the 
disturbances of October last in the parish of St. Thomas, Jamaica, and especially the un- 
necessary frequency with which the punishment of death was inflicted,”—{Mr. Buxton) 1763 

Whereupon Previous Question proposed, “ That that Question be now put,”— 

(Mr. Adderley) oe .. 1785 

After debate, Previous Question, ‘by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed :—After further debate, Question put, and 

agreed to. 


Resolution 2—After short debate, Resolution, by leave, withdrawn .. 1839 
Resolution 3—After short debate, Resolution, by leave, withdrawn .. 1840 
Resolution 4—After short debate, Resolution, by leave, withdrawn .. 1840 


Trary—Monastery oF Monte Casstno—Motion for Papers— 
Address for “‘ Copy of any Communications received by the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs from Her Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary at the Italian Court, upon the sub- 
ject of the Statute of the 7th July, for the suppression of ae ana Corporations,” _ 
(Mr, Hubbard) .. > . .. 1841 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Act Continuance Bill— 
After short debate, Bill ordered (Lord Naas, Mr. Secretary Walpole, Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time [ Bill 256] 1843 


Cattle Diseases Prevention Act Amendment (No. 2) Bill 
[Bill 251]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 1844 
And after some time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 
Patriotic Fund Bill—Ordered (General Peel, Sir John Pakington, Mr. John Abel Smith) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 257] ee «+ 1845 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1. 
Carrie Pracve—Carrie Trave Resrricrions—Question, Mr. Dodson ; Answer, 


Mr. Corry... ‘ «+ 1845 
New Law Covrrs—Question, Mr. Waldegrave-Lealio; Auswe, The Attorney 
General ss oe ee .» 1846 


Compulsory Church Rate Abolition Bill [Bill 143)— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion (1sth July], “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time ” .. 1847 
Question again proposed :—Debate resumed. 
After long debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Main Question put, and 
agreed to: :—Bill read a second time, and committed for this day month. 
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Church Rates Abolition Bill [Bill 11}— 
Order for Committee read . 1885 


After short debate, Order discharged : :—Bill withdrawn. 


Church Rates Commutation (No. 2) Bill [Bill 30]— 
Order for Second Reading read oe °9 
After short debate, Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 

Reformatory Schools Bill [Bill 184]— 


Bill, as amended, considered ., - 
After short debate, Bill to be read the third time To- -morrow. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 2. 


JamatcA—Question, The Earl of Romney; Answer, The Earl of Carnarvon .. 
Hype Parx —Postponement of Question (Zar! Russell) = we 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 2. 


Inpr1a—Setect Commirrer on East Inp1a Communications—Question, Mr, 
Crawford; Answer, Mr. Hunt <a 
Winpine vue or Iwnsotvent °c a a Mr. Sites ford ; Answer, 
The Attorney General ee oe 
Cuma—Transit Durres—Question, Colonel Gyles ; Answer, Lord Stanley .. 
Tue Merricat Sysrem—Question, Mr. J. B, Smith; Answer, Lord Stanley ., 
Gas Companirs—Question, Mr. Alderman Lusk; Answer, Mr. Walpole aa 
AsysstnrIsA—ImprIsoNMENT OF British Sussects—Question, Mr. Darby Griffith ; 
Answer, Lord Stanley o* oe ee ee 
Cartte ano Sueer Disease 1x Hortanp—Question, Mr. Bazley; Answer, 
Mr. Corry .. oe o's ee oe 
Iypra—Carms acatnst THE Strate or Ovpe—Question, Colonel French ; 
Answer, Viscount Cranbourne 
Lonpoy, CuaTHam, AND Dover Rayz-war—Question, Major Dickson ; Anawer, 


Sir Stafford Northcote ae a “ie 
Tae Cuorersa—Tue Orvers 1n Covncit—Question, Captain Vivian ; ; Answer, 
Mr. Walpole .. ve 
Tue Riots 1n Hype Panx—Potition presented (fr. J. Stuart Mill) oe 


Question, Major Stuart Knox; Answer, Mr. J. Stuart Mill 
Public Health Bill [Bill 202]— 


Bill, as amended, considered .. ie en 
After short debate, Bill read the third time and passed. 


Reformatory Schools Bill [Bill 184]— 


Order for Third Reading read .. oe ee 
After short debate, Bill read the third time and passed. 


aT i Suspension (Ireland) Act Continuance Bill 
Bill 256]— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Zord Naas) ae 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the same state of things on which the late Government justified their application to 
Parliament to suspend the Constitution in Ireland no longer exists: that the supremacy 
of the Law has been sufficiently vindicated in the ordinary tribunals of the Country: 
that the Assizes just brought to a close have in all instances displayed a most extra- 
ordinary and gratifying diminution of crime, and, in many instances, a complete absence 
of serious offences, either against property or person’: that there is likewise an utter 
absence of political excitement of any kind whatever : that measures of repression unac- 
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Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Act Continuance Bill—continued. 
companied with measures of a remedial character tend rather to aggravate than lessen 
those evils in which perennial discontent and periodical disaffection have their origin 
in Ireland : and, that a wise, generous, and thoroughly liberal policy is that which is alone 
calculated to promote the material prosperity and contentment of the Irish people, while 
adding to the strength and enhancing the moral dignity of the — *—( Mr. » ane 
instead thereof ee : - 1921 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the oune proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 
After long debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 105, Noes 31; 
Majority 74:—Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 3. 


AxnyssINIA—ImpRISsONMENT OF British Susyecrs—Question, Lord — 
Answer, The Earl of Malmesbury ‘ . 1984 


Protection or Hyper nite Earl Russell ; ponent The Earl of 


Derby oe .. 1984 —— 


Inpt1a—Rueuts or Occupancy IN aa FOR ieee 


Moved, That there be laid before the House Copies of the Report of the Financial Com- 
missioner, Mr. Davies, upon the Inquiry into Rights of Occupancy in Oudh ; together 
with the Reports of the different Settlement Officers and Commissioners in Oudh; and of 
ro evidence of the landowners, cultivators, and others upon the same subject : Also 
or, 

Copy of the despatch of the Chief Commissioner of Oudh, forwarding the above-mentioned 
Reports to the Government of India in February 1865 ; And also for, 

Copy of the reply of Governor General of India to that despatch, and the further 
Correspondence of the Chief Commissioner and the Governor General on the subject 
up to the present time,—( The Marquess of Clanricarde) oe +» 1992 


After short debate, Motion, as amended, agreed to. 


Straits Settlements Bill (No. 211)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) . e .. 1994 
After short debate, a further Amendment made; and Bill to be read 3* on 
Monday next; and to be printed, as amended. (No. 273.) 


Public Libraries Act Amendment Bill (No. 249)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Shaftesbury) . 1995 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: —Bill read 2° accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Railways (Ireland) Temporary Advances Bill (No. 255)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Belmore) 1996 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to 
a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Landed Estates Court &c. (Ireland) Bill (No. 260)— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,’’—( The Earl of Belmore) . 1998 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Army—Sanitary Rerorm—Question, Earl Fortescue; Answer, The Earl of 
Longford - + sé ‘a 1999 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 3. 


Extradition Treaties Act Amendment Bill (Lords) [Bill 247}— 
Moved, “That the Bill be now read a second time,” — (Lord Stanley) .. 2004 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 

the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three eaiadatas 
M‘Cullagh Torrens) ee .. 2008 
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Extradition Treaties Act Amendment Bill (Lords)—continued. 


After debate, Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion :”—The House divided; Ayes 77, Noes 14; Majority 63. 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Act Continuance Bill 


[ Bill 256] — 
Bill considered in Committee .. ee -» 2031 
Committee report Progress; to sit again this day. 
Layvep Estates Court (Iretanp) — Recorper or Tittz, Mr. Urntin— 
Explanation, Mr. Monsell oe «e .. 2081 


Navy—Orricers or Her Maszsry’s Docxyarps—Notice, Sir John Pakington 2032 


Inetanp—Lorp CHANCELLOR meeeupunatinen ++ Mr. Maguire; Answer, 


Lord Naas... .» 20382 
IRELAND —Docks at Hiawznctas—Question, Mr. Maguire ; Asewer, Sir John 

Pakington .. .. 2033 
Tue Caotera—ADVANCES TO ems OF Goninnne~iuthon, Mr. Neate ; 

Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy oe oe -» 2034 
Excnanees 1n Japan—Question, Colonel North ; Answer, The Chancellor of 

the Exchequer oe ee . .. 2034 
Bisnorric or Natat—Dr. Corenso—Question, Mr. Hubbard; Answer, Mr. 

Adderley oe .. 2035 
Turnerke Trvusts—Question, Mr. Darby Griffith ; . Anewer, Mr. Walpole ». 2035 
Mertroporis — Marytesone Worxuovse—Question, Mr. O’Beirne; Answer, 

Mr. Gathorne Hardy ee .. 2036 
Navy—Non-armour-Piatep Sures—Question, Mr. Graves ; Aantée, Sir John 

Pakington ee .. 2036 
Loss or tHe “ Loxpon’ *—Question, Mr. Jeaper “More ; Answer, Sir Stafford 

Northcote be .. 2037 


Navy—T xe ¢ Descumeentiet "a Anasiien. Mr. Laird ; Answer, Sir J. Pakington 2038 
AericutturaL Sratistics—Question, Mr. Read; Answer, Sir 8. Northcote .. 2039 
InvraN Bupeer—Cotonet Srracury—Personal Explanation, Mr. Smollett .. 2039 


Actine Governor or Hone Kone—Observations, Colonel = ; Answer, Lord 
Henry Lennox : . «. 2040 


Tae AMERICAN Masne~-Obereatians, Mr. Pim; Reply, Mr. Hunt ». 2051 
{House counted out. ] 


LORDS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 4. 


Their Lordships met; and having gone through the Business on the Paper 
without debate, House adjourned. 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 4. 
Roman Carnoric Prisoners in WESTMINSTER  acall iat Mr, T. J. 
Miller a 2 .. 2053 
Navy—Navat Resrerve—Question, Mr. Graves ; dawn Sir John Pakington 2053 


Navy—Armovr-Crap Surps ror tHE. Pacrrio—Question, Mr. Graves; Answer, 

Sir John Pakington aa . 2054 
Anmy—Txe Mutiny Act—Question, Mr. Darby Griffith ; Answer, General 

Peel + ‘a aie mf e+ 2054 
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Ecclesiastical Commission Bill (Zords) [Bill 252)}— 
Bill, as amended, considered ., 2055 


After short debate, an Amendment made ; Bill ‘read the third time, and passed. 


Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Act Continuance Bill 


Bill 256]— 
Bill considered in Committee .» 2056 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without "Amendment; read 

the third time, and passed. 


Extradition Treaties Act Amendment Bill (Lords) [Bill 247]— 


Order for Committee read ‘ -. 2056 
After short time spent therein, Committee deferred till Monday. 


Navy—Tue Royat crc, Sir John aati :—Short 


discussion thereon . 2057 
Indemnity Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary Walpole, My. b. Meat): presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 259] - 2068 


LORDS, MONDAY, AUGUST 6. 
IMPROVEMENT oF THE Dwettines OF THE Woxrxkine Crasses—Question, The 


Earl of Shaftesbury ; Answer, The Earl of Derby we .. 2069 
Public Health Bill (No. 270)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,’’—( Zhe Lord President) . 2070 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly; Committee 
negatived ; Standing Orders Nos. 37 and 38 considered (according to Order) 
and dispensed with :—Bill read 3*, and passed. 
Industrial Schools Bill (No. 282)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) . 2073 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment ; Amend- 
ments made :—Bill to be read 3* Zo-morrow. 


Reformatory Schools Bill (No. 281)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) o« 2074 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment ; Amend- 
ments made :—Bill to be read 3* Zo-morrow. 
Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Act Continuance Bill 
(No. 276)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(TZhe Earl of Derby) . 2074 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House 7o-morrow. 
Constabulary Force (Ireland) Bill (No. 278)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Karl of Belmore) «+ 2087 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2*; Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, AUGUST 6. 
Merroporis—Master or Lamsera Worxnovse—Question, Mr. Oliphant ; 


Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy . 2089 
Inpra—Grrevances or THE INDIAN Orricers—Question, Major Jervis; Answer, 
Viscount Cranbourne oe . 2090 
TrRELAND—WREcKS oN THE East Cnaso~Quasiiie, Mr. Fitzwilliam Dick; 
Answer, Sir Stafford Northcote . 2094 
IycrEASE OF THE samen aytien, Mr. Leis’ ; Anewet, “The Attorney 
General e® ~. 2095 


France anv Iraty—Question, Mr. Darby Grifith ; Answer, Lord Stanley ,, 2096 
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Removat or Mr. FaRNalt FROM THE aaaeittaiilaaiaiiies Mr. C. P. Villiers ; 
Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. 2096 
Monetary Crisis — Banx Rare or cacti _— Quien, Mr. Alderman 
Salomons; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. -+ 2097 
Inpra—GrrevaNces oF THE INDIAN OrFicens—Question, Colonel Sykes; Answer, 
Viscount Cranbourne a .. 2098 
Driiines IN Jaxcat0a— Explanation, Mr. Russell Gurney ae .. 2098 
Recreation Grounp at Catgwett—Question, Mr. Alderman Lusk; Answer, 
Mr. Walpole .. -. 2099 
Tae Crorera— Observations Ewald, “That ‘this House de: now adjourn,” 
—(Mr. J. A. Smith) : +. a .. 2100 


After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Indemnity Bill [Bill 259]— 


Bill read a second time and committed; considered in Committee .. 2107 
Bill reported, without Amendment. 
After short debate, Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Extradition Treaties Act Amendment Bill (Zords) [Bill 247]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. o« S107 
After long time spent therein, Bill reported, with an Amendment; as 
amended considered ; read the third time, and passed. 
Currency anD Banxrne— 
Order for resuming Adjourned Debate on Motion for Address [31st July] 
read . .. 2124 
After short debate, Order discharged. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 7. 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway (New Lines, &c.) Bill— 


Order for taking into Consideration the Standing Order No. 179, sect. 6 in order to its 
being dispensed with; read, and discharged; Bill read 3*, with the Amendments, and 
passed, and sent to the Commons oe ee ee «» 2126 
Indemnity Bill (No. 284)— 

Order of the Day for the Second Reading read. 

After short debate, Bill read 2* (according to Order) ; Committee negatived ; 
Standing Orders Nos. 37 and 38 considered (according to Order) and dis- 
pensed with; Bill read 3*, and passed. 

Private Birrs—Standing Orders amended (The Chairman of Committees) .. 2128 


Rirvatism In THE Cuurcn or Enotanp—Question, The Marquess of West- 
meath ; Answer, The Earl of Derby ~ a .- 2128 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 7. 


Merrorotis—Riots my Hype Parxk—Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor; Answer, 


Mr. Walpole .. ° . 2133 
Army—Cavatry Barracks Nornxonsu—Queston, Mr. Sibceis » : hesten, 

General Peel . . 2134 
ImpuRE Srate oF THE RtIverR "iat thats Mr. Wak Answer, Mr. 

Corry os oe .. 2134 


Sovurn American Mreat—Question, Mr. Oliphant ; Answer, heed Stanley .. 2135 
Mertropotis—Suorepitce Worknovse—Question, Mr. ee Answer, Mr. 


Gathorne Hardy es oe .. 2135 
Merropotis—Sr. Pavr’s acreaighsleaging cat Captain Gridley ; Answer, 
Lord John Manners - .. 2137 


Carrie Pracur—Losses From THE RinpErPest — Question, & Biddulph ; 
Answer, Mr. Walpole ee os oe -. 21388 
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Navy—Navat Coast Votunterers—Question, Mr. H. Berkeley; veeumee Admiral 

Seymour oe ee . 2138 
Case or NevittE Masketyne Tooun— Question, Mr. Sates Answer, Mr. 

Walpole ee as oe . 2140 


ImpERIaAL GUARANTEES—T URKISH tespsiion ror A Rerurn—Return oda 
“Of Imperial Guarantees, showing the date and extent of each; the amount paid; and 
the amount for which the Country is stil! liable (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 

No. 599, of Session 1860),”—( Mr. Hubbard) ° es -» 2140 
Navieation Laws—Morion ror Parers—Copy wteeh ‘‘of any Papers .or 
Correspondence relative to the abolition of the Navigation Laws in Foreign 


Countries,”—(Mr. Ayrton) .. ow oe .. 2146 
Public Schools Bill (Zords) [Bill 212]— 
Order for Second Reading read oe es .. 2149 


After short debate, Order discharged, 


Metropolitan Commons Bill [Bill 211]— 
Lords Amendments considered, and agreed fo and several consequential 


Amendments made to the Bill ° oe .. 2151 
Turnpike Acts Continuance Bill [Bill 299)— 
Lords Amendments considered and agreed to .. oe e. 2152 


LORDS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8. 


Tretanp (ConstasuLary)— Case or Svus-Inspecror Burxe— Moron ror 


Parers— 
Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Copy of any Recom- 
mendation or Certificate sent by the Irish Government to the late Board of Treasury for 
a Pension or Superannuation Allowance to be granted to Mark Burke, late Sub-Inspector 
of the Irish Police Force, subsequent to his Trial for his Neglect and Refusal to do his 
Duty at Ballisodare on the 26th of January, 1865,”—( The Marquess of Westmeath) .. 2153 


After short debate, Motion withdrawn. 


Extradition Treaties Act Amendment Bill (No. 287)— 
Commons Amendment considered, and after short debate, agreed to, ee 2158 


LORDS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 10. 
PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT— 


The Royat Assent was given to several Bills; And afterwards a Speech of 
The Lorps CommissionErs was delivered to both Houses of Parliament by 
The Lorp CHAncELLor. 

Then a Commission for Proroguing the Parliament was read. 

After which, 


The LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commission, under the Great Seal, to us and other Lords 
directed, and now read, we do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in obedience to Her Com- 
mands, prorogue this Parliament to Thursday y, the Twenty-fifth day of October next, 
to be then here holden; and this Parliament is accordingly prorogued to Thursday the 


Twenty-fifth day of October next. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 10. 
Srare or Jamarca—Question, Mr. J. Stuart Mill; Answer, Mr. Adderley .. 2160 


Navy — Docxyarp Exrenprrure — Question, Mr. Seely; Answer, Sir John 
Pakington ee ee ee ee ee 2161 
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Tue Rute Provinces—Question, Sir George Bowyer; Answer, Lord Stanley ., 2163 


Tre Asyssrmnran Prisoners—Question, Mr. Baillie Cochrane; Answer, Lord 


Stanley oe oe .. 2163 
Navy—Docxryarp Rarmnsveun—Baplonsilit, Mr. Seely oe .. 2165 
Merroporis—SHoreEDITcH re ee Mr. Alderman Lusk ; Answer, 

Mr. Gathorne Hardy : .» 2165 
Lorp Curer Baron—Motion for Papers, Mr. ‘J. Stuart Mill ; Reply, Mr. 

Walpole aie ee ee o. 2165 
Bust or tHe Late Mr. Joserx Hour — 

Answer to Address [15th June], revorted os be .. 2166 
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Message to attend The Lorps Commissioners in the House of Peers .. 2166 
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SAT FIRST. 


Frmay, Jone 15. 
The Lord Willoughby de Broke, after the Death of his Father. 


Monpay, Juty 9. 
The Earl Bathurst, after the Death of his Brother. 
The Lord Foxford, after the Death of his Father. 
The Lord Clinton, after the Death of his Father. 


Monpay, Juty 23. 
The Earl of Gainsborough, after the Death of his Father. 
The Earl of Harrington, after the Death of his Uncle. 








NEW PEERS. 


Frmay, June 8, 

His Royat Hieuyess Paryce Atrrep Exnest Atsert—having been created Earl of 
Ulster, Earl of Kent and Duke of Edinburgh, was introduced between His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, the Garter King of Arms, 
the Deputy Earl Marshal, and the Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain attending, 
and was placed in the Chair on the left Hand of the Throne. 


Famay, June 22. 

Witt Merepvrra Baron Arntvmney, in that Part of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland called Ireland, having been created Baron Meredyth of 
Dollardstown in the County of Meath—Was in the usual Manner introduced. 


Monpay, June 25. 

Epwin Ricnarp WrypuaM Eant or Dunraven anp Mount Eart, in that Part of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland called Ireland, having been 
created Baron Kenry of Kenry in the County of Limerick— Was in the usual 
Manner introduced. 


Monpay, Jory 23. 


Joun Baron Wopenovse, having been created Earl of Kimberley in the County of 
Norfolk—Was in the usual Manner introduced. 

Joun Baron Henyixer, in that Part of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland called Ireland, having been created Baron Hartismere of Hartismere in 
the County of Suffolk—Was in the usual Manner introduced. 


Tuurspay, Jury 26. 

Ricuarp Baron Cremorne, in that Part of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland called Ireland, having been created Earl of Dartrey of Dartrey in 
the County of Monaghan—Was in the usual Manner introduced. 

Tue Rieur Honovraste Sir Epwarp Grorck Earte Lyrron Botwer Lyrroy, 
Baronet, having been created Baron Lytton of Knebworth in the County of 
Hertford— Was in the usual Manner introduced. 

Sir Witt1am Grorcr Hyzron Jorzirre, Baronet, having been created Baron Hylton 
of Hylton in the County Palatine of Durham and of Petersfield in the County of 
Southampton— Was in the usual Manner introduced. 


Monpay, Avevust 6. 

Lizvrenant-Generat tHe Riext Honovraste Sm Hvuen Henry Ross, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I., General Commanding Her Majesty’s Forces in Ireland, having been 
created Baron Strathnairn of Strathnairn in the County of Nairn and of Jhansi 
in the East Indies— Was in the usual Manner introduced. 

Epmonp Gorpon Doveras Pennant, Esquire, having been created Baron Penrhyn of 
Llandegai— Was in the usual Manner introduced. 











COMMONS. 


NEW WRITS ISSUED. 


Monnay, June 11. 
For Nottingham County (Southern Division), v. Lord Stanhope, now Earl of Chester- 
field, 


Monpay, JunE 25, 
For Hertford Borough, v. Sir Walter Minto Townsend Farquhar, Baronet, deceased. 


Fray, Juty 6. 

For Buckingham County, v. Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, Chancellor of the Exe 
chequer. 

For Cambridge University, v. Right Hon. Spencer Horatio Walpole, Secretary of 
State. 

For King’s Lynn, v. Lord Stanley, Secretary of State. 

For Huntingdon Borough, v. Right Hon. Jonathan Peel, Secretary of State. 

For Stamford, v. Viscount Cranbourne, Secretary of State. 

For Droitwich, v. Right Hon. Sir John Somerset Pakington, First Commissioner of 
the Admiralty. 

For Devon County (Northern Division), v. Right Hon. Sir Stafford Henry Northcote, 
President of the Board of Trade. 

For Oxford University, v. Gathorne Hardy, Esq., Commissioner of the Poor Laws. 

For Northampton County (Northern Division), v. Lord Burghley, Treasurer of the 
Household. 

For Cambridge County, v. Viscount Royston, Comptroller of the Household. 

For Zyrone, v. Lord Claud Hamilton, Vice Chamberlain of the Household. 

For Tyrone, v. Right Hon. Henry Thomas Lowry Corry, Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. 

For Leicester County (Northern Division), v. Lord John Manners, First Commissioner 
of Works. 

For Rutland, v. Hon. Gerard James Noel, Commissioner of the Treasury. 

For Stamford, v. Rear Admiral Sir John Charles Dalrymple Hay, Commissioner of 
the Admiralty. 

For Belfast, v. Sir Hugh M‘Calmont Cairns, Attorney General. 

For Guildford, v. William Bovill, Esq., Solicitor General. 

For Durham City, v. Right Hon, John Robert Mowbray, Judge Advocate General, 

For Bridgwater, v. George Patton, Esq., Lord Advocate. 

For Antrim County, v. Rear Admiral George Henry Seymour, C.B., Commissioner of 
the Admiralty. 

For Cockermouth, v. Lord Naas, Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


° 


Monpay, Jury 9. 
For Essex (Northern Division), v. Charles Du Cane, Esq,, Commissioner of the 
Admiralty. 
For New Shoreham, v. Stephen Cave, Esq., Vice President of the Board of Trade. 








NEW WRITS ISSUED—continued. 


Monpay, Jury 16. 

For Bridgnorth, v. Henry Whitmore, Esq., Commissioner of the Treasury. 

For Peeblesshire, v. Sir Graham Graham Montgomery, Baronet, Commissioner of the 
Treasury. 

For Suffolk (Eastern Division), v. Sir FitzRoy Kelly, Knight, Lord Chief Baron of 
Her Majesty’s Court of Exchequer. 

For Suffolk (Eastern Division), ». Right Hon. Baron Henniker, now Baron Hartismere. 

For Petersfield, v. Right Hon. Sir William George Hylton Jolliffe, Baronet, now Baron 
Hylton. 

For Hertford County, v. Right Hon. Sir Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwer Lytton, 
Baronet, now Baron Lytton. 


Faipiy, Jury 20. 
For Zye, ». Sir Edward Clarence Kerrison, Baronet, Manor of Northstead. 


Monpay, Juty 23. 
For the College of the Holy Trinity, Dublin, v. The Right Hon. James Whiteside, 
Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland. 


Turspay, Jury 24. 
For Galoay Town, v. Michael Morris, Esq., Solicitor General for Ireland. 


Wennespay, Avevsr 1. 
For Abingdon, v. Lieutenant Colonel the Hon. Charles Hugh Lindsay, Groom in 


Waiting. 
Monpay, Aveust 6. 
For Carnarvon County, v. The Hon. Edward Gordon Douglas Pennant, now Lord 
Penrhyn. 


Frmay, Avevst 10. 
For Salop (Northern Division), ». The Hon. Charles Henry Cust, Chiltern Hundreds. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Frimay, June 8. 
Bridgwater—George Patton, Esq. 
Monpay, June 11. 
Waterford County—John Esmonde, Esq. 
Mowpay, Jone 18. 
Nottingham County (Southern Division)—Thomas Blackborne Thoroton Hildyard 
Esq. 
Mownpay, Jury 2. 


Hertford Borough—Robert Dimsdale, Esq. 


Tuounspay, Jury 5. 
FZelston—William Baliol Brett, Esq. 

Monpay, Jury 16. 
Buckingham County—Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli. 
Stamford—Right Hon. Viscount Cranbourne. 
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NEW MEMBERS SWORN—continued. 


Belfast —Sir Hugh M‘Calmont Cairns, Knight. 

Droitwich—-Right Hon. Sir John Somerset Pakington, Baronet. 

Essex (Northern Division)—Charles Du Cane, Esq. 

Oxford University—Right Hon. Gathorne Hardy. 

Durham City—Right Hon. John Robert Mowbray. 

New Shoreham—Right Hon. Stephen Cave. 

Bridgwater—Philip Vanderbyl, Esq. 

Huntingdon Borough—Right Hon. Jonathan Peel. 

Stamford—Sir John Charles Dalrymple Hay, Baronet. 

Guildford—William Bovill, Esq. 

Northampton County (Northern Division)-—- Right Hon. Lord Burghley. 

King’s Tynn—Right Hon. Lord Stanley. 

Cockermouth—Right Hon. Lord Naas. 

Rutland— Hon. Gerard James Noel. 

Cambridge University—Right Hon. Spencer [oratio Walpole. 
Turspay, Juty 17, 

Leicester County (Northern Division) —Right Hon. Lord John Manners. 

Devon County (Northern Division)\—Right Hon. Sir Stafford Henry Northcote 
Baronet. 
Tnurspay, Jury 19. 

Antrim—Rear Admiral George Henry Seymour. 


Frmay, Jury 20. 

Tyrone—Right Hon. Lord Claud Hamilton. 

Tyrone—Right Hon. Henry Thomas Lowry Corry. 

Cambridge County—Right Hon. Viscount Royston. 
Mowpay, Jury 23. 

Bridgnorth—Henry Whitmore, Esquire. 
TuxrspAy, Juty 24. 

f etersfield—William Nicholson, Esquire. 

Hertford County—Abel Smith, Esquire. 
WeEpNEsDAY, JULY 25. 

Peeblesshire—Sir Graham Graham Montgomery, Baronet. 
Frivay, Juty 27. 

Suffolk (Eastern Division)—Hon. John Major Henniker-Major. 
Monpay, Juty 30, 

Eye—Hon. George William Barrington. 
Tuespay, Jury 31. 

Dublin University—John Edward Walsh, L.L.D. 
Frimay, Aveustr 3. 

Suffolk (Eastern Division)—Sir Edward Clarence Kervison, Baronet. 
Sarurpay, Aveust 4. 

Galway Town— Michael Morris, Esquire. 
Monpay, Aveust 6. 

Abingdon—Hon. Coleone! Lindsay, 
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MINUTES.]— Took the Oath—The Lord Stuart 
de Decies. 

Setect Commitres—On Private Bills, nominated. 

Pusiic Bitts—Second Reading—Customs and 
Inland Revenue * (137). 

Report of Select Committee—On Ecclesiastical 
Commission * (148). 

Committee—Exchequer and Audit Departments 
(108) ; Labied  Pesgatty Improvement (Ire- 
land) * (117); Nuisances Removal * (132) ; 
Life Insurances (Ireland) * (122); Naval Sa- 
vings Banks * (129). 

Report — Exchequer and Audit Departments 
(108) ; Landed Property Improvement (Ire- 
land)* (117); Law of Capital Punishment 
Amendment * (145); Nuisances Removal * 
(182); Life Insurances (Ireland) * (122); Na- 
val Savings Banks* (129); Ecclesiastical 
Commission * (149). 

Third Reading—Pensions* (144); Burials in 
Burghs (Scotland) * (112). 


IS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE 
ALFRED ERNESI ALBERT— 


having been created Earl of Ulster, Earl 
of Kent and Duke of Edinburgh, was 
introduced between His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales and His Royal High- 
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ness the Duke of Cambridge, the Gentle- 
man Usher of the Black Rod, the Garter 
King of Arms, the Deputy Earl Marshal, 
and the Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain 
attending, and was placed in the Chair on 
the left Hand of the Throne. 


LANCASTER ELECTION — JOINT AD- 
DRESS FOR A COMMISSION OF IN- 
QUIRY—ELECTION COMMISSIONS, 


Order of the Day read for resuming the 
adjourned Debate upon the Motion made 
on the 29th of May last to agree with 
the Commons in the Address to Her Ma- 
jesty respecting, and to fill up the Blank 
with (‘‘ Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and”): (Zhe Zari Russell): To which an 
Amendment has been moved to leave out 
from (‘* That”) inclusive to the end of the 
Motion, and to resolve, 


Ist. That the Address to the Crown in which 
this House is asked to concur by the House of 
Commons has for its Object to cause the Extent 
to which corrupt Practices have prevailed in the 
Borough of Lancaster to be inquired into by a 
Commission in the Manner provided for by the 
Act 15th and 16th Vict. Cap. 57.: 

2nd. That since the passing of the above Act 
Inquiries have been instituted under its Provisions 
as to the Prevalence of corrupt Practices in Ten 
Boroughs : 


B 
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3rd. That the Commissioners by whom these 
Inquiries have been conducted have reported that 
in Right out of the Ten Boroughs to which they 
related, corrupt Practices have been extensively 
and systematically carried on, and that in Six of 
these Boroughs such Practices have prevailed for 
many Years : 
4th. That in consequence of the Reports so 
made by Commissioners of Inquiry Bills were in- 
troduced into the House of Commons in the Year 
1854 for the Prevention of Bribery in Barnstaple, 
Canterbury, Kingston-upon-Hull, and Malden ; 
and in the Year 1858 a Bill for the Disfranchise- 
ment of the Freemen of Galway was also brought 
into the House of Commons; but none of these 
Bills were proceeded with : 
5th, That these Inquiries have thus failed to 
lead to the Adoption of any Measures for the Pre- 
vention of Bribery in the Boroughs to which they 
related ; they have also failed to elicit Information 
calculated to assist Parliament in passing any 
general Act for the Prevention of Corruption ; 
and it was stated in Evidence before a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons in the Year 
1860 that they have occasioned much Perjury and 
Demoralization : 
6th. That although these partial Inquiries as 
to the Prevalence of Corruption in particular Bo- 
roughs have produced no useful practical Results, 
even when gross and systematic Corruption in 
these places have been established, there is Reason 
to believe that a comprehensive Inquiry into the 
various Methods by which Corruption is practised 
in Elections, and into the best Means of checking 
it, might afford useful Assistance to Parliament 
in legislating on a Subject on which its Interfer- 
ence is urgently required : 
7th. That this House is not therefore prepared 
to assent to the Address in which it is asked by 
the House of Commons to concur, but would be 
-ready to join that House in praying Her Majesty 
to cause a general Inquiry on the Subject of Bri- 
bery at Elections to be instituted by Means of a 
Commission : 
8th. That the above Resolutions be communi- 
cated to the House of Commons in reply to their 
Message inviting this House to concur in address- 
ing the Crown for an Inquiry into the alleged 
Prevalence of Bribery in the Borough of Lan- 
caster.—( The Earl Grey.) 


Debate resumed accordingly. 


Lorp EBURY said, he was desirous of 
saying a few words on this subject. He had 
had considerable opportunities during the 
thirty-five years he was a Member of the 
other House of observing the working 
of our electoral system and of the law 
applicable to it. There had recently been 
a violent outburst of indignation against 
bribery and corruption—not that he in- 
tended to imply that the indignation was 
greater than the occasion deserved—but it 
was invariably the case after a general elec- 
tion. But whatever might be the state of 
opinion the necessity of expressing an opi- 
nion on the subject had been laid upon 
their Lordships by the Resolutions moved 
by the noble Earl (Earl Russell), and even 
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if they did not concur in the Resolutions 
they were bound to assign their reasons 
and state the manner in which they in- 
tended to effect that which it was the 
object of them all to accomplish. He 
was inclined to agree with the noble Earl 
on the cross-benches (Earl Grey) that 
they should not concur in the Commons’ 
Resolutions, and for the reasons which 
that noble Earl had stated; but he could 
not exactly concur in the method by which 
the noble Earl proposed to deal with the 
difficulty by a general and not by a special 
Commission. If these special Commissions 
had such a demoralizing character as had 
been attributed to them, why extend the 
anticipated evil by sending a general Com- 
mission toevery borough? If the House 
agreed to the first Resolution, he should 
be prepared to propose an Amendment to 
the sixth Resolution, which referred to a 
comprehensive inquiry into the subject. 
Some persons considered bribery at elections 
was on the increase ; but he (Lord Ebury) 
was not aware of the period of purity 
with which these persons compared these 
demoralized times. There were times 
when the electors of a borough, whether the 
borough was contested or not, received a 
certain money payment. He remembered 
that in the first borough which he had the 
honour to represent, a time-honoured cus- 
tom prevailed—he did not know if it was to 
be considered bribery—that whether the 
election was contested or not, the electors 
should receive the sum of £10 each from 
the candidate. He begged to say that 
upon the occasion of his election the money 
was not paid, but it was commuted by the 
patron of the borough, and a town hall was 
built instead; and he was happy to say 
that, although the borough still returned 
Members to Parliament—and there had 
been since many candidates for that bo- 
rough—no improper practices had, since 
that time, been imputed to it. He was 
most decidedly of opinion that bribery and 
corruption were not nearly so prevalent 
now as they were formerly, and he defied 
any one to point toa borough where such a 
custom as that to which he had referred 
was in force at the present day, or where 
such shameless bribery had been prac- 
tised as at a certain well-known election 
in Liverpool. They must all regret the 
large amount that was now spent in what 
were called legitimate election expenses, 
and they ought to deal with it as 
speedily as possible. He regretted to 
find that, undeterred by past failures, 
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some persons had revived the ery for 
treating this subject with very stringent 
penalties, and he believed they would con- 
tinue to fail in attaining their object be- 
cause public opinion did not approve of 
them and would not concur in them. Much 
was to be done without having recourse 
to such stringent measures, and it was on 
account of what could be done in refer- 
ence to the expenditure of money that he 
was induced to address their Lordships 
on that occasion. Up to 1832 he might 
say that bribery and corruption was the 
rule and not the exception, because as 
borough elections occupied fourteen days 
and county elections three weeks the re- 
spective agents were able to calculate 
the necessity with the greatest accuracy ; 
but when*the period of election was re- 
duced in boroughs to four days, and after- 
wards to two days, and then to one, a 
great blow was struck at the system. 
His opinion was that Parliament should in 
the first instance pass a Bill which should 
absolutely forbid the payment of the voters’ 
expenses by the candidate, and next that 
the employment of paid canvassers should 
be absvlutely forbidden, and, that any one 
who received payment from a candidate 
should be disqualified from voting for that 
candidate at that election. He would also 
forbid the hiring of an unreasonable num- 
ber of committee-rooms, and agents be- 
ing engaged merely for influencing in 
fact their votes. The constituencies must 
be no longer treated as spoilt babies— 
who could do nothing for themselves, and 
left all for the candidates to do. They 
should endeavour to establish a sound 
moral and independent feeling in the 
constituency. He did not make these 
assertions in the security of a Peer of 
Parliament and as one who had no ne- 
cessity to go to the country, because on 
a former occasion when he contested 
Middlesex he informed the electors that if 
they expected him to expend some thou- 
sand pounds he should consider that he sat 
for his money more than their votes. And 
the consequence was that they concurred in 
his views, and he was re-elected. Another 
remedy to which he attached great im- 
portance was that borough or county should 
pay the expenses of taking the poll by a local 
tax imposed for that purpose, which would 
reduce the expenses by two-thirds. He 
had himself introduced a Bill into Parlia- 
ment placing the expenses of the polling 
on the electors, but the measure did not 
get beyond the second reading. He had 
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never altered his opinion, that if they 
wanted independent Members they must 
first have independent constituencies. He 
would, therefore, propose, as an Amend- 
ment to the Resolution affirming the pro- 
priety and necessity of a general Commis- 
sion, the following :— 

“That this House is not therefore prepared to 
assent to the Addresses in which they are asked 
to concur, but they are ready to join that House 
in concerting measures for suppressing bribery at 
elections, which in their opinion is capable of be- 
ing dealt with with the knowledge they already 
possess,” 


Eart GREY thought that as several 
Peers were present who did not hear the 
previous discussion on this subject, it 
would be for their Lordships’ convenience 
if he stated the real nature of the Amend- 
ment which he had ventured to propose. 
His noble Friend (Earl Russell) invited 
them to concur with the other House in an 
Address to the Crown, the effect of which, 
under the Corrupt Practices Act, would 
be to cause an inquiry to be instituted as 
to the extent to which bribery had been 
practised in the borough of Laneaster at 
the last election; and this, if agreed to, 
would be followed by a similar step with 
regard to three other boroughs. Now, he 
(Earl Grey) asked their Lordships, instead 
of coneurring in those Addresses, to adopt 
a Resolution pointing out the undeniable 
fact that the ten previous inquiries that 
had taken place under this Act had been 
totally without result, although in eight of 
those cases gross bribery was proved to 
have been practised. It was true that 
Bills were introduced into the other House 
to disfranchise the electors of certain of 
these places who were shown to have been 
bribed; but it was held that such a mea- 
sure would be inconsistent with the terms 
of the indemnity under which they gave 
their evidence, and by a general concur- 
rence of the House the Bills were aban- 
doned. Moreover, it had been stated before 
a Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mous that these Commissions had a very 
mischievous tendency, and rather tended 
to promote than to check bribery, for men 
came forward under the shelter of the in- 
demnity conferred upon them by the Act 
of Parliament, and actually boasted of the 
bribes they had received—so that the effect 
was rather to raise the price of votes than 
anything else. A noble Friend of his, 
whom he did not see present (Earl For- 
tescue), had confirmed this from his per- 
sonal experience, stating that these inquiries 
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took away any little shame that might have 
formerly attached to the receipt of bribes, 
that they led men to boast of their proceed- 
ings, and that they made persons who had 
not hitherto shared in such corruption 
anxious to participate in the advantages. 
That such was the practical effect of these 
special inquiries was a fact which he (Earl 
Grey) believed no one could deny, and he 
therefore asked their Lordships, instead of 
concurring with the Commons in the 
Address to the Crown, to agree to a Reso- 
lution setting forth the failure of former 
Commissions, this be followed up by a 
Resolution proposing a more general in- 
quiry. Now, the nature of that proposal 
had been greatly misunderstood. It seemed 
to be supposed that what he suggested was 
a roving Commission to travel about the 
country and inquire into the prevalence of 
bribery in various places. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be more foreign to his inten- 
tion. What he proposed was, that a Com- 
mission should be appointed to assist 
Parliament in the very difficult task of 
legislating against bribery. For that pur- 
pose it would be necessary to obtain evi- 
dence as to the method by which bribery 
was now commonly carried on, the devices 
by which the law was evaded, and the best 
means of meeting those devices. Such an 
inquiry, if intrusted to competent persons, 
need only last a very short time. The wit- 
nesses whom it would be advisable to call 
would be a few Parliamentary and elec- 
tioneering agents and barristers who had 
had personal experience of these special 
Commissions. All the necessary informa- 
tion would thus be obtained to enable the 
Commissioners to judge by what means the 
law could be best improved. It appeared 
to him that every discussion on the subject 
had shown the desirability of a general in- 
quiry of that kind before Parliament pro- 
ceeded to the work of legislation, for he 
believed there was no subject in the world 
on which legislation was more difficult. 
The law, it was true, was stringent enough 
if they could only bring it into full play ; 
but so many devices were resorted to, and 
money was given by such indirect means, 
that bribery was extremely difficult of de- 
tection. Moreover, when speaking of bri- 
bery, they ought to consider not merely 
what came strictly within that category, 
but the general expense of elections. The 
enormous cost of elections at the present 
time was, he thought, one of the greatest 
evils which had to be contended with. 


Printers, public-house keepers, proprietors ' 


Earl Grey 
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of hackney carriages, and other persons 
had a great interest in keeping up contests 
for the sake of sharing in the money that 
was expended, and a general inquiry such 
as that he proposed might properly in- 
quire into the means by which that 
expenditure could be reduced. It had 
been said, indeed, that they had already 
sufficient information on the subject, and 
that it was the duty of the Government to 
propose measures for dealing with the ques- 
tion. But it should be remembered that 
on questions of a much less difficult nature 
both the Government and Parliament had 
derived great assistance from the investi- 
gations of Commissions as to defects in the 
law, and the means by which those defects 
could be remedied. Everybody admitted 
that the last Act on this subject had been 
utterly useless, and in many respects worse 
than useless ; and he was quite sure that 
though the responsibility of proposing a 
measure on the matter must ultimately 
rest with the Government, they had a right 
to claim the assistance that could be given 
them by qualified Commissioners. Every 
discussion that had taken place showed 
how very vague were the ideas that were 
entertained as to the nature of the remedies 
that were required. He believed the effect 
of increasing the stringency of the penalties 
on bribery would be to revolt public feeling 
against the law and increase the difficulty 
of obtaining evidence to convict those who 
were guilty of the offence. He was not 
one of those who were very sanguine as to 
the entire success of measures for putting 
a stop to it. He was afraid the causes of 
it were such that it was impossible to sup- 
pose the evil could be entirely eradicated. 
Still, the evidence which had been obtained 
did prove that there were measures which 
might be adopted that would have a great 
tendency to diminish the disposition to give 
and take bribes, and at the same time to 
diminish the great cost of elections, which 
in itself was a kind of corruption. His 
noble Friend (Lord Ebury) had pointed to 
one of these—namely, the preventing of 
candidates paying for the conveyance of 
electors to the poll. But if that measure 
were adopted in a large constituency where 
men were much occupied, except where a 
very great interest was felt in the result of 
the contest, only a very small percentage 
of the electors would come to the poll, It 
would, besides, have a very unfair effect in 
many contests. On one side there might 
be no difficulty whatever in providing pri- 
vate carriages or other means of convey- 
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ance to the voters ; while the other, having (me been made showed how desirable it 


little or no connection with the gentry of 
the county, would have the greatest diffi- 
culty in bringing the voters to the poll. 
Other suggestions had been made, It had 
been strongly urged by two or three gentle- 
men of great experience on this subject, 
that instead of having votes given at the 
poll some authorized and responsible public 
officer should leave voting papers at the 
houses of the electors, and after a reason- 
able time allowed for having them filled up 
call for them again. This would not only 
prevent that form of bribery which con- 
sisted in carrying voters to the poll, but 
also those payments for loss of time which 
the friends, in spite of the most earnest 
wishes of candidates, could hardly be pre- 
vented from making. It was, undoubtedly, 
an immense hardship where a man was 
earning not more than was required for the 
wants of his family that he should lose half 
a day’s wages in order to give his vote; 
and in London and many other large 
places, according to the evidence of elec- 
tioneering agents, it appeared that half a 
day’s labour would be lost in many in- 
stances. His noble Friend (Lord Ebury) 
had also called attention to the fact that 
bribery very often first showed itself in cases 
where parties were very nearly equally di- 
vided. That was the case the other day 
in Windsor. Where parties were nearl 

balanced, a number of persons held | 
to the last moment in order to make the 
most of their votes. As these persons had 
it practically in their power to turn the 
election, one party began to purchase their 
votes, and the other was almost sure to 
follow the example. In such cases bribery 
was a very contagious disease. When a 
man saw his neighbour get a £10 note, he 
said to himself it would be a great con- 
venience to him, it would pay his rent, 
exempt his family from much privation, 
and he might as well have it as his neigh- 
bour, Another suggestion was that voters 
should be able to give as many votes as 
there were candidates, and either divide 
or give them all to one candidate. That 
would diminish the number of contests and 
the enormous expense of elections. It had 
been stated that at the last general elec- 
tion the sum expended was not less than 
£2,000,000. This had not only been 
wasted but spent to a great extent in de- 
moralizing the people. He had mentioned 
these suggestions not because he was pre- 
pared to recommend the adoption of any 
one of them, but because the fact that they 





was that the whole matter should be care- 
fully scrutinized and considered. With that 
view he had ventured to recommend that 
they should propose to the other House 
that, instead of having partial and useless 
inquiries into the extent of bribery in par- 
ticular boroughs, they should have an in- 
quiry into the means by which corruption 
and expense at elections generally might 
be best avoided. But in the first instance 
that was not the question before them. 
The first question was whether they should 
concur with the House of Commons in the 
Address to the Crown proposed. If their 
Lordships declined to concur in that Ad- 
dress they would not be in the slightest 
degree pledged to adopt all or any one of 
his Resolutions. These Resolutions would 
afterwards be separately and deliberately 
considered, and of course they were liable 
to be amended—especially the sixth, on 
which his noble Friend (Lord Ebury) stated 
he had an Amendment to move, to which 
he had no objection except that his noble 
Friend proposed legislation before inquiry 
had taken place. These Commissions were 
not only useless, but did mischief. But it 
might be said it was a strange thing for 
that House to refuse its concurrence in 
measures taken by the other House on 
such a subject. He could not, however, 
see the force of that objection. The Act 
of Parliament rendered the concurrence of 
both Houses necessary to the issuing of 
these Commissions. Their Lordships there- 
fore had a discretion to exercise on the 
point. They also learnt from the ordinary 
channels of information that these Ad- 
dresses were adopted rather as a matter of 
course on the Motion of the Chairman of 
Election Committees. Very different opinions 
in regard to them had since been expressed 
in the House, many Members declaring that 
they could lead to no possible useful result, 
and that they were adopted only to beget 
an impression on the public mind that Par- 
liament had a holy horror of bribery while 
taking care to do nothing real on the sub- 
ject. Their Lordships were not only at 
liberty, but were bound, to exercise their 
discretion in considering whether these 
Commissions of Inquiry were or were not 
calculated to check bribery. If they thought 
that the Commissions were not calculated to 
effect that result, then it was their duty to 
withhold their concurrence in the proposed 
Address to the Crown. 

Eart RUSSELL thought that there 
would be great difficulty in refusing to 
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concur with the House of Commons in an 
inquiry of this kind. His noble Friend 
(Earl Grey) had said truly that, as the law 
stood, their Lordships had to coneur in an 
Address to the Crown before any inquiry 
such as this could be set on foot; and it 
was perfectly true that it was never meant 
that their Lordships should be bound by 
the decision of the House of Commons in 
these matters; and that if their Lordships 
thought that in any particular case there was 
not sufficient evidence to justify an inquiry 
by Commission, that would be a sufficient 
reason why they should refuse to concur in 
the Address to the Crown. The question 
now was whether, their Lordships having 
no measure before them to diminish or 
check bribery, there was any sufficient 
ground for refusing to join in this Address, 
and leave these boroughs, in which it was 
alleged extensive corruption prevailed, to 
perfect impunity. It did not matter how 
these inquiries were conducted. Formerly 
they were carried on at the Bar of the 
House of Commons, and forty-seven years 
ago he himself conducted an inquiry, which 
was carried on at the Bar of the House, 
and he examined the agents and other wit- 
nesses as to the bribery committed. But 
at the present time it would hardly be pos- 
sible, with the great increase of business 
before the House of Commons, to carry on 
inquiries such as these at the Bar of the 
House, and therefore of late years Parlia- 
ment had adopted the mode by which these 
inquiries could be delegated to Commis- 
sioners, The question was whether they 
should have an inquiry, and not as to the 
mode of the inquiry. They must either 
leave these boroughs with perfect immunity 
from a punishment for the great corruption 
which was said to exist, or they must join 
the House of Commons in the Address to 
the Crown. With regard to Totnes, the 
Committee reported that corrupt practices 
prevailed at the last election, and that on 
former occasions corrupt practice had ex- 
tensively prevailed. Were their Lordships 
to say, because that there was no general 
measure ready to check corrupt practices 
they would not join in proposing the only 
mode of inquiry that was open to them in 
reference to this particular borough? Such 
would be the effect of their refusing to pass 
the Resolution. With respect to the effi- 
ciency of this mode of inquiry, he might men- 
tion the instances of three or four boroughs. 
In the cases of Shoreham and Aylesbury, 
the result of inquiry was that the boundaries 
of these boroughs were enlarged; and in the 
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eases of Sudbury and St. Alban’s the result 
was the disfranchisement of those boroughs. 
The Members for the disfranchised bo- 
roughs were transferred to the county of 
York and the borough of Birkenhead, and 
he challenged any one of their Lordships to 
say that the bribery which formerly pre- 
vailed was transferred to these places. If 
he were right in his opinion upon this 
matter, then it was plain that the remedy 
which had been provided in those cases 
was efficient. He did not say that mea- 
sures might not be adopted to render the 
law as to bribery still more efficient ; but 
in the absence of a remedy of a different 
character, he thought their Lordships 
ought to agree to apply the remedy that 
existed. He had no objection to inquiry 
into the general law as to bribery, but 
their Lordships had not taken any steps 
towards such an inquiry. If there had 
been a Commission which had made a 
Report, and a Bill had been founded 
upon that Report, he could then have 
understood this Amendment in favour of 
adopting improved remedies instead of 
having the old mode of inquiry. They 
ought not, however, to abandon the old 
and accustomed mode of inquiry until 
they were prepared to adopt some other 
mode in its stead. His noble Friend 
(Earl Grey) had said that the expenses of 
election had much increased, but he (Earl 
Russell) conceived that they somewhat 
exaggerated the existing evil from a for- 
getfulness of the extent of the evil as it 
prevailed in past days. He remembered 
that on one occasion when Lord Fitz- 
william contested the county of York, each 
party spent the enormous sum of £100,000. 
Of this sum he had heard that no less 
than £7,000 was spent in supplying the 
ribbons to the wives and daughters of 
electors, which was in itself a kind of 
bribery. He remembered also speaking 
to Lord Fitzwilliam, when his Lordship 
said that he and his father had deter- 
mined to be more economical at the then 
coming election; and when asked how 
much they intended to spend, he said 
that they had agreed not to spend above 
£30,000. He (Earl Russell) therefore 
said that when it was said that matters 
had become much worse of late years, 
there was some exaggeration in the state- 
ment. His belief was that no general 
measure would extinguish bribery at elec- 
tions, A gentleman did not go to a bo- 
rough with the intention to commit bri- 
bery; but wishing for the great distinc- 
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tion of being a Member of Parliament, he 
trusted to his agents, who applied the 
money placed in their hands for bribery. 
He remembered asking Mr. Charles Aus- 
ten, an able advocate before Committees, 
how he would prevent bribery and the 
answer was, that he would not bring up 
before the Committee three or four 
wretched persons who had received bribes, 
but he would go to the bankers and ask 
how much money had been deposited with 
them, and if they confessed that they had 
received £3,000 or £4,000, and paid it 
over to the election agents, and those 
agents were afterwards proved to have 
been guilty of bribery, the whole truth of 
the matter would be ascertained. His 
(Earl Russell’s) own opinion was that one 
of the chief means of checking bribery at 
elections was, no doubt, the presentation 
of a petition against the return of the 
member elected under its influence, but 
then it often happened that the defeated 
candidate was not in a position to incur 
the expense which the adoption of that 
course would involve. If, however, an 
inquiry before an Election Committee was 
instituted, and that Committee reported 
that they had reason to believe that in 
several instances bribery had prevailed in 
a particular borough, a Commission might 
then be appointed to take evidence upon 
oath; and if the result of their investigation 
roved the Report of the Committee to be 
justified by the facts of the case a Bill for 
the disfranchisement of the borough might 
be introduced. That was at present the 
most effectual mode of putting a stop to 
corrupt practices, although it was hard] 
to be hoped that it would do away with 
them altogether. He quite concurred in 
the opinion that too great immunity was 
now given to persons who confessed them- 
selves guilty of bribery under the existing 
Act, which, while it guarded them against 
the consequences of a penal prosecution, 
did not prevent their being disfranchised 
by Parliament. He would not say that he 
was very sanguine that any steps which 
the Legislature might take would com- 
pletely check bribery, but he had less faith 
in the suggestion made with that object 
by his noble Friend who moved the Amend- 
ment than in the course which he invited 
the House to adopt. That being so, he 
hoped their Lordships would give their 
assent to the original Motion. 

Lorp BROUGHAM was of opinion that 
the issue of a Commission, whatever punish- 
ment might result to individual boroughs, 
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would scarcely prove to be otherwise than 
a most inefficient and partial remedy for 
the evil against which it was directed. The 
bribery which had of late prevailed was a 
scandal to the country; it affeeted the 
character not only of the Legislature, 
but that of the people at large. He had no 
doubt that when the House of Commons was 
anxious and determined to put an end to 
it, it would find that it had toa great extent 
the means in its own hands: for he could 
not help thinking that if every Member 
were obliged, in conformity with a Stand- 
ing Order of that House, to make, on taking 
his seat, a declaration to the effect that no 
money beyond the legal expenses had been 
laid out by himself, or so far as he was 
aware, by his agents, to procure his elec- 
tion, a considerable check would be placed 
on the commission of an offence of which 
there was so much reason to complain. 
No person could make this declaration who 
had paid a large sum for the purposes of 
his election, because he must be perfectly 
aware that such sum could not be expended 
in legal expenses. He was told, however, 
that legislative measures, in addition to 
the declaration, were necessary, and that 
these measures should provide for the 
punishment of the bribers. He might re- 
mind their Lordships that previous to 1811 
the profits accruing from the slave trade 
were so large that the measures taken to 
put it down had proved ineffectual, but that 
things assumed a very different aspect 
after passing the measure which he had in 
that year introduced, making the trade in 
slaves a felony. He did not, indeed, mean 
to contend that bribery should be placed in 
the same category ; but then it might be 
made a misdemeanor punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. If that course were 
taken, he was certain that candidates for 
Parliament would not run the risk, not 
only of losing their money, but of being 
put upon the treadmill. 


On Question, Whether the Words pro- 
posed to be left out shall stand Part of 
the Motion? Their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 77; Not-Contents17: Majority 

Resolved in the Affirmative : Then the 
Original Motion was agreed to. 
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Then theJoint Addresses in respect to 
the Great Yarmouth Election, Reigate 
Election, and Totnes Election were sev- 
erally agreed to. 


EXCHEQUER AND AUDIT DEPART- 
MENTS BILL— (No. 108.)—(Earl Granville.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee read, 





cise due control over other departments, 
and to resist the pressure which would be 
brought to bear upon him. He would 
shortly explain the nature of the duties 
of the Board. The examination of the 
public accounts was in the first instance 
intrusted to inspectors with the assistance 
of clerks, whose duty it was to ascertain 
— First, that there was due previous 
authority for making every payment; and 
second, that there was a proper receipt 
or voucher for every payment when 
made. But questions of some difficulty 
and importance often arose in the perform- 
ance of these duties. There might be 
doubts as to the construction of the Act 
of Parliament containing the authority for 
the payment ; or in cases where an ordi- 
nary voucher could not be produced, ques- 
tions might arise as to the evidence of 
the payment which should be required ; or, 
lastly, the payment might, on the face of 
it, appear to be so extravagant or improper 
as to require further explanation. In 
these, and all similar cases, the question 
was referred for the decision of the Board, 
—in ordinary cases to two of the Commis- 
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sioners; but in all questions of difficulty 
or importance to the whole Board. The 
question was then fully considered and 
discussed, and the decision of the Board 
was given in writing and was signed by 
the Commissioners. Under the Bill it 
was proposed that the whole of these 
duties should be transferred to one man— 
namely, the Auditor General; the As- 
sistant Auditor being authorized to act 
only in the absence of the Auditor Gene- 
ral, It would be for their Lordships to 
consider how far it would be practicable 
for these duties to be performed by a 
single officer, who would thus be deprived 
of the advantage of consulting with col- 
leagues equally responsible with himself, 
and of hearing the question thoroughly 
sifted and discussed by intelligent men of 
different views. He was assured by those 
who must be best qualified to form an 
opinion on this subject, that it was impos- 
sible that these duties could be satisfac- 
torily performed in such a manner. He 
might also refer to the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons on 
Public Monies, which sat a few years ago, 
and which inquired very fully into the 
duties of the Board of Audit. This Com- 
mittee made no recommendation for re- 
ducing the number of the Commissioners ; 
but, on the contrary, it had been stated by 
the noble Lord near him (Lord Northbrook) 
on the second reading of the Bill, who 
spoke with authority as Chairman of the 
Committee, that in the opinion of the 
Committee the Board would require to be 
strengthened in case additional duties 
should be thrown upon it. If, therefore, 
he might thus assume that four Commis- 
sioners were not more than sufficient for 
the discharge of these duties at present, 
how were they to be satisfactorily per- 
formed by a single person? It was true 
that the Auditor General might get through 
his business by signing, after little in- 
quiry, the papers which might be laid 
before him by the Inspectors; but it 
would be for their Lordships to consider 
how far it would be desirable that the de- 
cision of these important questions should 
be practically left to subordinate officers, 
who were subject to no responsibility in 
such matters, and who had been appointed 
with a view to very different duties. But 
assuming, for the sake of argument, that 
these duties could be satisfactorily per- 
formed by a single person, how could it be 
expected that any one man could resist 


the pressure that would be brought to 
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bear upon him, or could act as an effective 
check and control on the Treasury and 
other great public departments ? When an 
important question has been fully discussed 
by four intelligent men, differing probably 
in their politics and characters of mind, 
they have come to a unanimous decision, 
which has been recorded in writing with 
their signatures attached to it, it must be 
difficult to set aside such a decision. The 
members of such a Board will be a check 
upon, and also a support to, each other in 
the performance of their unpopular duties. 
But how could any single person set him- 
self in opposition to the Treasury on any 
such question? He might reasonably dis- 
trust his own opinion when he found it 
opposed by such an authority as the Trea- 
sury ; and he would feel that it would not 
be likely to have weight either with Par- 
liament or the public. If it was intended 
to make the Audit Department entirely 
subordinate tothe Treasury, the Bill would, 
no doubt, have that effect; but if it was 
desired to uphold its independent jurisdic- 
tion as a check and control on the Trea- 
sury and other departments, he believed 
that the Bill would be an entire failure. 
It was obvious from the Report of the 
Committee on Public Monies, to which he 
had already referred, that that Committee 
had never contemplated the abolition of the 
Board ; and he thought that he was justi- 
fied in assuming that they would have 
been opposed to its abolition altogether, 
It was true that that measure had been 
approved by the Committee on Public Ac- 
counts, though on what grounds they had 
come to that conclusion did not appear, 
But even that Committee had never re- 
commended a single Auditor. The Bill, 
as reported by that Committee, contained 
provisions for the appointment of two 
Auditors under the names of Auditor 
General and Assistant Auditor, who were 
both to hold patent offices, and to possess 
co-ordinate jurisdiction ; but the Bill had 
afterwards been altered in the House of 
Commons so as to deprive the Assistant 
Auditor of all such powers, and to confine 
his functions to the representation of the 
Auditor General in his absence. It seemed 
strange that, when two Auditors were 
considered necessary for the accounts of 
every joint-stock company and charitable 
institution throughout the country, the 
duty of superintending the audit of the 
public accounts of this great nation, and of 
deciding all questions relating to them, 
should be intrusted to a single person, 
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Before he sat down he would briefly refer 
to other clauses of the Bill which confirmed 
him in his apprehension that it was in- 
tended to render the Audit Department 
subordinate to the Treasury. The Public 
Monies Committee had spoken of the 
Audit Board as a great Department of the 
State which was responsible to Parliament 
alone, and they had accordingly recom- 
mended that the Board should communi- 
cate with Parliament direct. But by the 
Bill it is expressly enacted that they shall 
communicate with Parliament only through 
the Treasury. ‘There are also various other 
clauses giving the Treasury the power of 
directing them, and interfering with them, 
in the performance of their duties. He 
thought it right also to call their Lord- 
ships’ attention to the fact that by this 
Bill it was proposed to unite permanently 
the office of Comptroller of the Exchequer 
with that of Auditor General. The ques- 
tion of the union of these two offices had 
been very fully considered by the Com- 
mittee on Public Monies, who had come 
to a different conclusion. He thought, 
therefore, that the grounds upon which 
their decision was to be set aside ought 
to be explained. The question, however, 
to which he more particularly wished to 
call the attention of their Lordships was 
that of the abolition of the Board of Audit. 
Previously to the establishment of that 
Board, the subject had been fully con- 
sidered by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Huskisson, 
and the Bill for its establishment was 
carried by Lord Henry Petty sixty years 
ago. During that time the system was 
admitted to have worked well, and to have 
been a great improvement on the previous 
system; and he would be sorry to see the 
present Board abolished unless it could be 
shown that a better tribunal would be sub- 
stituted in its place. As it would be im- 
possible to consider the details of such a 
Bill in the whole House, he proposed to 
refer the Bill to a Select Committee. He 
had been told that the alteration of the 
Bill by their Lordships would be incon- 
sistent with the privileges of the House of 
Commons. But if that should prove to 
be so, and if the Bill should be found in 
the Committee to be liable to the objec- 
tions which he had stated, he was of opi- 
nion that it would be much better to 
withdraw the Bill altogether, and to 
introduce an amended measure hereafter. 
In conclusion, he wished to state that he 
had felt great reluctance in addressing 
their Lordships on this subject, and that 
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he had done so only under a strong sense 
of duty. ; 

An Amendment moved, to leave out 
from the word (‘That ’’) to the end of the 
Motion, and insert (‘‘the Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee.”)—( Zord Belper.) 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he fully con- 
curred with the noble Lord as to the im- 
portance of the subject, but he thought 
the arguments employed by the noble Lord 
were insufficient to convince their Lord- 
ships of the inexpediency of adopting the 
course he proposed. He had it from the 
highest authority in their Lordships’ House 
and in another place that there was hardl 
any alteration they could make in the Bil 
which would not involve its rejection as an 
interference with the privileges of the other 
House. The Bill dealt with the audit of 
Public Accounts, and that was a function 
which belonged peculiarly and primarily to 
the House of Commons, by whom the pro- 
visions of the measure had been fully dis- 
cussed at each of its various stages. It 
had also received consideration, he be- 
lieved, at the hands of the Public Monies 
Committee, composed of such men as Mr. 
Bouverie, Mr. Laing, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Mr. Walpole, and other Gentlemen, 
who had paid great attention to the sub- 
ject. He thought, therefore, that if their 
Lordships did deem it necessary to make 
any alterations in the measure, such as 
were likely to induce its rejection by the 
House of Commons, it was due to the 
other House that such alterations should 
be proposed and discussed where their 
opinions were heard, rather than that they 
should be made in a Committee upstairs, 
where their decisions constituted the only 
information afforded to the public. There 
could be no objection to the Report going 
through the Treasury, instead of going 
direct to the House of Commons through 
the Board of Audit, as it would be impos- 
sible for the Treasury to garble such a 
document, At all events, the matter was 
not of sufficient importance to be made the 
ground for endangering the Bill. Another 
question of more importance related to the 
proposal for the combination of the offices 
of the Comptroller of the Exchequer and 
the Board of Audit. The matter had been 
fully considered by the Public Monies 
Committee, and, with the exception of Sir 
George Bowyer, scarcely anybody would 
agree with the noble Lord behind in the 
strong opinions he held upon the question. 
The weight of authority was decidedly 
The other impor- 
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tant point that was raised by the noble 
Lord was whether it was right that a single 
person, with an Assistant, should be sub- 
stituted fora Board. On this subject he 
must repeat the opinion he had expressed 
on the previous evening—namely, that 
where it was necessary that knowledge of 
a special and different character should be 
represented at the head of a Department 
—such as the Admiralty or the Indian De- 
partment, a Board might possibly be desir- 
able—though even that was a question on 
which different views might be entertained; 
but that where as in the present case the du- 
ties to be performed, although difficult, were 
straightforward and uniform, they would 
be best discharged by an individual. From 
his own experience, and the experience of 
almost all with whom he had conferred on 
the subject, the responsibility of the office 
would be much more deeply felt when 
thrown upon one single individual than 
when shared by four, five, or six persons. 
The noble Lord said the other day that 
the duties of the Audit Board had been 
greatly increased of late, and that, there- 
fore, an individual would not be capable of 
properly discharging them. It should not, 
however, be forgotten that the head of the 
Department would be assisted by inspectors, 
examiners of accounts, and assistant exami- 
ners of accounts, by whom all the business 
would be prepared for the eye of the chief. 
The noble Earl (Earl Granville) said the 
otherfday that the difficult questions arising 
in the Department were decided by a Com- 
mittee ot either two or four Members of 
the Board ; but in truth they were usually 
determined by a Committee of one Member 
of the Board. But it was quite clear that 
when the business was brought up to a 
certain stage one competent man assisted 
by a highly paid subordinate could easily 
perform all the duties that would be re- 
quired of him. The noble Lord (Lord 
Belper) had also suggested the possibility 
that if an individual were substituted for 
the Board he might not be able to endure 
the pressure which would be periodically 
put upon him by the Treasury. The noble 
Lord had requested him to consult the 
officers of the Audit Board as to the pres- 
sure put upon that Department in getting 
up the Report of the Public Accounts for 
Parliament. He had not spoken to those 
officers upon the subject, but he was au- 
thorized to state that the Report was 
drawn up exclusively by two Gentlemen 
connected with the Department, one being 
Mr. Macaulay, who had written with so 
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much ability upon the subject of finance, 
and the other being Mr. Vine, who was 
well known to be thoroughly conversant 
with the subject he had to deal with. 
Under these cireumstances, the extra pres- 
sure would not be felt by the individual at 
the head of the Department. The noble 
Lord further argued that the decisions of a 
Board carried more weight than did those 
of an individual: but surely the instances 
of the Courts of Law, where single Judges 
sat daily to decide most important judicial 
questions, was a sufficient answer to such 
an argument. The House of Commons, 
whatever opinions they might formerly 
have entertained upon the subject, were 
now almost unanimously in favour of the 
Bill, and the Committee of the House 
which had passed a Resolution in favour of 
an Amendment rather adverse to its prin- 
ciple had since informed the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that they now desired that 
the Bill should proceed in its present form. 
It had been suggested that the Department 
should be under the control of two persons 
having equal authority ; but if the business 
were to be properly conducted, it must be 
conducted by one responsible head. The 
Bill proposed to substitute fora Board a 
person of high position, who would receive 
a large salary, who would be responsible 
to Parliament for the manner in which he 
performed his duties, and who would hold 
his office for life. He appealed to their 
Lordships whether it was desirable to send 
the Bill before a Select Committee, after 
the opinion that had been expressed in its 
favour by the House of Commons. 

Lorpv NORTHBROOK, having stated 
objections to the details of the Bill, said, 
that his main objection to it was that the 
Auditor appointed under the Bill would be 
virtually the servant of the Treasury, and 
would not have that control over the public 
expenditure which he ought to possess. 


On Question, Whether the Words pro- 
posed to be left out shall stand Part of the 
Motion? Resolved in the Affirmative: 
Then the original Motion was agreed to: 
House in Committee accordingly; Bill 
reported without Amendment; and to be 
read 3* on Monday next. 


PRIVATE BILLS, 
STANDING ORDER NO. 184. 


Select Committee nominated, to consider Alter- 
ations in Standing Order No. 184. proposing that 
a Subscription Contract shall be entered into in 
certain Cases by the Promoters of Second Class 
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Bills; The Lords following were named of the 
Committee : 


Ld. President E. Stradbroke 

D. Cleveland V. Eversley 

M. Lansdowne L. Redesdale 

M. Salisbury L. Somerhill 

M. Bath L. Portman 

E. Lucan L. Stanley of Alderley 
E. Belmore L, Overstone 

E. Grey 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that the noble Lord the Chairman of 
Committees, who had reserved to himself 
the power of nominating the Committee, 
had certainly not neglected the opportu- 
nity of selecting the names of Peers fa- 
vourable to his own view. He felt it neces- 
sary to give notice for Monday of the ad- 
dition of four other names, 

Lorp REDESDALE denied that the 
Committee was a packed one. 

Eart GRANVILLE thought both sides 
of the House should have been equally 
represented. 

Lorv REDESDALE said, that nine of 
the Members had been taken from the 
Ministerial side of the House and only six 
from the other. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
would make this compromise with the noble 
Lord : he would be satisfied with the addi- 
tion of three names: Lord Taunton, Lord 
Halifax, and Lord Bessborough. 


IIouse adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
to Monday next, Eleven o’clock. 


aes 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 8, 1866, 


MINUTES.]— New Memarr Sworn — George 
Patton, esquire, for Bridgwater. 

Pusuic Brrus—Ordered—Princess Mary of Cam- 
bridge’s Annuity.* 

First Reading—Princess Mary of Cambridge’s 
Annuity * [183]. 

Second Reading—Carriage and Deposit of Dan- 
gerous Goods * [168]; County Assessments * 
[179}. 

Comtiion—Doett of Chancery (Ireland) [n.P.} 
[19]; ‘Transubstantiation, &c., Declaration 
Abolition [82]. 

Report—Dean Forest (Walmore and the Bearce 
Commons) * [182] ; Transubstantiation, &c., 
Declaration Abolition [82]. 

Third Reading—Standards of Weights, Measures, 
and Coinage * [166], and passed. 
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METROPOLIS—LEICESTER SQUARE. 
QUESTION. 


Mrz. WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE said, 
he would beg to ask the hon. Member for 
Bath, Whether the Metropolitan Board of 
Works have any intention of causing the in- 
closure in Leicester Square to be turned 
into a garden or ornamental ground under 
the provisions of the Gardens in Towns 
Protection Act, 1863 ; and, if so, how soon 
the garden will be proceeded with ? 

Mr. TITE stated, in reply, that the 
Act of 1863 was intended to authorize 
the Metropolitan Board of Works to take 
in hand any neglected open spaces, such 
as Leicester Square, and to lay a rate upon 
the inhabitants of the locality to defray 
the expenditure incurred in their improve- 
ment, but great difficulty had been expe- 
rienced in carrying into effect that Act. 
After inquiry, it was found that there 
were 153 open spaces in the metropolis 
which would come under its operation, 
and that twenty-six had been extremely 
neglected. Leicester Square was obviously 
one of the worst, and, after taking the 
advice of eminent counsel, in 1864 notice 
was given of the intention of the Board to 
put the Act in operation in regard to that 
Square. A counter notice was immedi- 
ately received from the owners stating that 
the Board had committed a trespass. They 
defended themselves in the court, and at 
the close of 1865 the action was tried. A 
verdict by consent was taken, and several 
points of law were reserved for the con- 
sideration of the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
A special case had been agreed upon, but 
the matter could not be argued before the 
Judges until November this year. Until 
the point of law should be determined it 
was perfectly impossible for the Board to 
undertake any operations whatever. It 
might be advisable in another Session to 
bring in some measure with a view of 
amending the Act so as to make it opera- 
tive, but at present they could do nothing 
beyond taking legal proceedings. 


NAVY—THE “ ROYAL SOVEREIGN.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’BEIRNE said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
it is true that their Lordships have de- 
cided upon testing the resisting power and 
general efficiency of the cupola system by 
firing at one of the turrets of the Royal 
Sovereign ; and, if it has been so decided, 
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whether he has any objection to state to 
the House the nature of the experiments 
proposed ? 

Mr. BARING: It has been decided, 
Sir, to fire at one of the turrets of 
the Royal Sovereign, in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Turret Ship 
Committee—whose Report is in the hands 


of Members. The precise details of the | 


experiment are not quite settled. 


SCOTCH AND IRISH REFORM BILLS, 
QUESTION. 


Siz FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
he would beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, When he intends to proceed 
with the Second Reading of the Scotch 
and Irish Reform Bills? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the hon. Member, I am quite 
sure, will not be surprised when I tell him 
I am not prepared to make any statement 
on the subject of his question. I engage 
that full notice shall be given before the 
day arrives for proceeding with either Bill, 
but from the most encouraging view I can 
possibly take of the state of affairs I do 
not think it will be a very early one. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he wished to 
know whether the second reading of the 
Scottish and Irish Bills would be taken 
before the present Bill was disposed of ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am not prepared to make any 
answer to the question of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman. It must neces- 
sarily depend upon the course of events, 
and I do not know what public conve- 
nience may dictate, but certainly our in- 
tention at present is to proceed with the 
clauses of the Bill now before the House, 
and not to allow any other question to 
interfere with it. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
BILL.—QUESTION, 


Lorp NAAS said, he understood that 
the Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Bill 
was to be brought before the House for 
further discussion some time next week, 
he would therefore beg to ask, Whether 
that was the intention of the Govern- 
ment ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rus EXCHE- 
QUER said, there was no such intention 
on the part of the Government; but full 
notice would be given when a day was 
determined upon. 
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ITALY—NEW MERCANTILE CODE, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. GREGORY said, he wished to 
|Tepeat the question which he put to the 
|Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs on a former occasion — namely, 
, Whether, by the new mercantile code of 
Italy, the right of capturing an enemy’s 
merchant vessels had been abandoned by 
the Italian Government in all cases where 
the same concessions had been made to 
Italy; and, if that were so, he wished to 
know whether it was a fact that in the 
war which appeared imminent the prin- 
ciple of immunity of private property from 
capture at sea had been recognized by the 
two great Powers of Austria and Prussia, 
as well as by the kingdom of Italy ? 

Mz. LAYARD replied that, as he had 
informed the House the other evening, 
the Austrian and Prussian Governments 
had issued a declaration to the effect that 
they were willing to respect the merchant 
vessels of belligerents at sea. With regard 
to Italy, he was not then able to state 
what course the maritime law of that 
country would enable the Government to 
pursue ; but he had since heard that the 
right of capturing an enemy’s merchant 
vessels had been given up. 


THE JAMAICA COMMISSION, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GILPIN said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether he can inform the House 
when the Report of the Jamaica Royal 
Commission will be laid upon the table? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
the Report of the Jamaica Commission and 
the minutes of the evidence which were 
brought home > | the Commissioners were 
so voluminous that although he had got 
the greater portion he had not yet received 
the whole of them from the printer. The 
documents which were brought home sub- 
sequently by the secretary were being pre- 
pared for publication by that gentleman 
and the Commissioners, and had not yet 
reached him. He hoped that the Report 
and Appendices would be printed and cir- 
culated about the early part of the week 
after next. 

Mason STUART KNOX: Has the 
right hon. Gentleman taken any - with 
reference to the Bill of Indemnity 

Mz. CARDWELL: No. The time for 
that will be when the Government have 
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received and considered the whole of the 
evidence. 


CATTLE DISEASE IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. H. A. BRUCE stated that he had 
received the following letter relative to 
what had been supposed to be the Rinder- 
pest in the Isle of Man :— 

“Government House, Isle of Man, June 6. 

* Sir,—Since my last report I have had op- 
portunities of examining several cases of the 
disease at present prevailing among cattle in the 
Isle of Man, and presumed to be cattle plague. 
The post-mortem appearances in every case were 
remarkably like, but the symptoms during life es- 
sentially different from those observed in cases 
of rinderpest. In localities where the malady 
first appeared the animals which were in contact 
with the diseased ones have given no evidence of 
being infected, and I have to-day examined a case 
of the disease which occurred in a cow, pastured 
in an isolated situation upon the top of a moun- 
tain, where communication of disease by contagion 
is extremely improbable. Some animals are still 
under observation, but the evidence which has 
been obtained up to the present justifies the con- 
clusion that the affection from which the cattle 
in the island are suffering is not rinderpest, but 
a disease depending entirely upon local causes. 

“I have, &., G. J. Brown.” 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. DISRAELI:—I wish, by the 
permission of the House, to take this 
opportunity of adverting to a statement 
which I made in the course of a debate 
the other njght with reference to the con- 
duct of our Plenipotentiary at the Confer- 
ence of Paris. His name having been 
introduced in the course of the debate 
somewhat unexpectedly, with the view 
of influencing the House in an impend- 
ing decision, I stated that our Pleni- 
potentiary at the Conference of Paris 
had entered into a conspiracy against the 
freedom of the press on the Continent of 
Europe—especially in Belgium. I do not 
wish to enter into any controversy upon 
the statement I made that night with any 
individual, or in any quarter, whatever; 
but I think it important that when state- 
ments are made by Members of this House 
—particularly by those who take a lead- 
ing part in its affairs—this House should 
be satisfied that those statements are accu- 


Mr. Cardwell 
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rate. It is unnecessary for me to enter 
into any argument on the question. [ 
have only to refer to documents upon 
our table which will vindicate the 
statement that I made. It has been al- 
leged that that statement of mine must be 
inaccurate, because on the occasion in 
question our Plenipotentiary at the Con- 
ference, in answer to an invitation given 
to the Representatives of different States 
to address themselves to the subject of the 
excesses of the press in Belgium—and to 
the necessity of having recourse to mea- 
sures to restrain its liberty, stated that it 
was not for him, as the Minister of a Con- 
stitutional country, where the freedom of 
the press was established, to enter into 
any union of action for the coercion of the 
press. But, at the same time, our Pleni- 
potentiary expressed an opinion that if the 
excesses alluded to by the French Minister 
were experienced in Belgium, those who 
committed those excesses were undeserving 
of the protection which guaranteed to the 
press its liberty and its independence. It 
has been said that the most perverted in- 
genuity could not twist that expression of 
opinion into an act of conspiracy. Now, 
Sir, I am perfectly willing to admit that 
if that was all that was said or done on 
that subject in the Conference of Paris by 
our Plenipotentiary my remarks were not 
only unjustifiable, but they were absurd. 
Because, an expression of opinion, how- 
ever objectionable, cannot, by any strain- 
ing of language, be construed into an act 
of conspiracy, which must necessarily be 
an act involving combination with others, 
I wish to refer to the Protocols of the Con- 
ference of Paris, which are on the table of 
the House, and at the disposition of every 
hon. Gentleman, in order to illustrate and 
to explain what really took place. On the 
occasion in question the Minister of the 
Emperor of the French called the attention 
of the Members of the Conference to the 
great excesses committed by the press, and 
especially by the press of Belgium, and 
insisted that some measures of coercion 
should be adopted in order to terminate 
evils which otherwise would be productive 
of great disadvantage to Europe, and would 
occasion a disturbance of the friendly under- 
standing between nations. On that occa- 
sion, no doubt, the Plenipotentiary of Her 
Majesty did express himself in the manner 
to which I have adverted ; but he was not 
the only individual who on that occasion 
expressed his opinion. The Ministers of 
all the Powers who were represented at 
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the Conference in turn expressed their 
views, and, generally stated, the opinions 
which they individually e were 
these—an acknowledgment and denuncia- 
tion of the excesses of the press, especially 
in Belgium, and their strong and unequi- 
yocal opinion that means should be taken 
to coerce the liberty of the press, and to 
terminate its action. Well, then, Sir, that 
happened which always happens when 
there is a meeting of this nature. Gentle- 
men will find on reference to the Protocols 
that every Representative of the Powers 
present having expressed his opinion, 
eventually the general opinion of the 
meeting is ascertained, and is expressed in 
a concluding paragraph, which denotes the 
unity of opinion and action of those present 
at the Conference. The language of the 
concluding passage in the present instance 
is before me, and I will read it to the 
House— 

“ That all the Plenipotentiaries, and even those 
who considered themselves bound to reserve the 
parm ar of the liberty of the press, have not 

esitated loudly to condemn the excesses in which 
the Belgian newspapers indulge with impunity, by 
recognizing the necessity of remedying the real 
inconveniences which result from the uncontrolled 
jicence which is so greatly abused in Belgium.” 

That conclusion of the discussion in the 
Conference was signed by all present, and 
among the signatures I find that of the 
Plenipotentiary of Her Majesty at the 
Conference. Therefore, I think, I was 
perfectly justified in the remark which I 
made that there was a combination, or 
conspiracy, or whatever phrase you may 
wish to apply to it—that there was joint 
action among various individuals, who ar- 
rived at a common determination and who 
by subscribing their names proved that 
they were prepared to carry into effect the 
recommendations which they had made, 
But, Sir, when those Protocols arrived in 
England there was a feeling of great in- 
dignation and alarm throughout the coun- 
try. The matter was brought in detail 
before the House of Commons by a right 
hon. Friend of mine, and also by a noble 
Friend who sits near me. I will not 
advert to the observations which either of 
them made, or to any observations which 
I may have offered on that occasion, be- 
cause it may be imputed to us that we 
were influenced by party motives, though 
on such subjects I trust no strong feeling 
of partizanship will ever prevail in this 
House. But there can be no doubt that 
there was in this House at the time an 
unanimous feeling on the subject. For 


- 
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my own vindication, and for the satisfac- 
tion of those whom I now address, I will 
refer to the language of one who, whatever 
may be his position in this House, will 
always be one of the highest authorities 
within it, who had been a colleague of the 
Plenipotentiary of the Queen, and is now 
also one of his colleagues, and who on that 
occasion entered into a discussion of all the 
questions entertained during the negotia- 
tions at Paris, with an ability which, Iam 
sure, those who listened to it still remem- 
ber. Let me read a passage from his ad- 
dress with regard to the Protocol I have 
already referred to— 

“Ido not know whether the House has fully 

appreciated the purport of that passage, but so 
important, so momentous, and grave is the fact 
that a passage couched in those terms should go 
forth to the world with the signature of the 
British Plenipotentiary appended to it, that I ven- 
ture to bring it again under the notice of the Go- 
vernment. substance of the 22nd Protocol is 
summed up at the end under four heads, and the 
fourth, which touches the point, refers to Belgium. 
And, not in the name of any one, but in the 
whole assembled Plenipotentiaries, it recites as 
follows.” 
The recital here is the concluding passage 
of the Protocol which I have already read 
to the House, and then the speaker con- 
tinues — 

‘So that, according to this ill-omened passage, 

the licence of the press under Belgian law is 
greatly abused ; there is a necessity for remedy- 
ing the evils which arise from it, and the neces- 
sity of remedying the evils which arise from it is 
recognized by every Plenipotentiary, even those 
who considered themselves bound to reserve the 
principle of the liberty of the press. These pro- 
positions are of a most formidable character. They 
touch us very nearly. If the Belgian press be 
free, what is the press of England ?” 
Now, those words were used by the 
right hon. Gentleman the leader of the 
House—I think well-considered words, 
and words which were unanimously re- 
cognized by the House at the time as a 
perfect expression of the general sentiment 
of this Assembly. I have shown, therefore, 
I trust, to the House that the observations 
I made the other night were neither 
unjustifiable nor reckless. For I have 
been told that if I spoke with a know- 
ledge of these proposals my observations 
were unjustifiable, and if I spoke without 
a knowledge of them that they were reck- 
less. On that occasion the right hon. 
Gentleman vindicated the law of the press 
prevailing in Belgium, which is a just and 
a liberal be and he said this — 

“In the Protocol it is intimated clearly enough 
that if the Belgian law be not altered by gentle 
means recourse must be had to compulsion. 
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I have placed this matter, I hope dis-|the press from holding such language, 


passionately, before the House. After the 
observations which I made on a former 
occasion, and having been challenged in a 
manner which I could not pass unnoticed, 
I felt it my duty to bring the matter 
before the House. I think I was justi- 
fied in the language which I used. The 
policy thus held up to the reprobation of 
the House by the right hon. Gentleman, 
as well as by my friends, was pursued for 
two years. There was an understanding, 
no doubt, with the French Government 
and with others, to effect these changes, 
and that policy culminated at last in the 
Conspiracy Bill, which was the cause of 
the subversion of the first Government of 
Lord Palmerston. 

Mr. LAYARD said, not being aware 
that the right hon. Gentleman intended 
to bring this subject before the House, I 
am not prepared fully to answer him. But 
on the occasion to which he alludes the 
right hon. Gentleman did not confine him- 
self to making one accusation against Lord 
Clarendon. He made three distinct accu- 
sations against the noble Lord, which, he 
said, incapacitated him from again being 
charged with the management of the 
Foreign Affairs of this country. The first 
accusation was that he had entered into 
a conspiracy for the suppression of the 
free press of Europe. The second charge 
was that he had agreed to an alteration 
of the boundaries of Turkey, depriving 
Turkey of a portion of her territory, and 
that it required all Lord Palmerston’s in- 
fluence to reconcile the people of this 
country to the proposal. The third was 
that he had neglected to support the Cir- 
cassians in the establishment of a free 
monarchy on the coast of the Black Sea. 
I am able to state that all these three 
charges have no foundation whatever, that 
they are all, one and each of them, en- 
tirely opposed to the facts of the case. 
The right hon. Gentleman has quoted a 
passage from the end of the Protocol of the 
Conference of Paris. Perhaps the House 
will allow me to read from the Proto- 
col itself what actually took place. Count 
Walewski having called the attention of 
the Conference to the subject of the press, 
on the ground that the Belgian press more 
especially was accustomed to preach the 
doctrine of assassination as regards the 
Emperor of the French, thereby inciting 
persons in France and elsewhere to assas- 
sinate the Emperor, and having suggested 
that something should be done to prevent 


Mr. Disraeli 





what was the reply made by Lord Cla- 
rendon to that proposal? Lord Clarendon, 
after the matter had been somewhat dis- 
cussed [ Ories of “‘ Order, order!” |—I am 
reading from the Protocol—replied in the 
following terms :— 

“ As regards the observations offered by Count 

Walewski on the excesses of the Belgian press 
and the dangers which result therefrom for the 
adjoining countries, the Plenipotentiaries of Eng- 
land admit their importance ; but, as the repre- 
sentatives of a country in which a free and inde- 
pendent press is, so to say, one of the funda- 
mental institutions, they cannot associate them- 
selves to measures of coercion against the press 
of another State.” 
There is a distinct and clear statement on 
the part of Lord Clarendon as Plenipoten- 
tiary of this country. He went on to 
say — 

“ The first Plenipotentiary of Great Britain, 

while deploring the violence in which certain 
organs of the Belgian press indulge, does not he- 
sitate to declare that the authors of the execrable 
doctrines to which Count Walewski alludes, the 
men who preach assassination as the means of 
attaining a political object, are undeserving of the 
protection which guarantees to the press its li- 
berty and its independence.” 
The House will see from those words that 
Lord Clarendon did not speak of the press 
as being undeserving of the protection 
which guaranteed its liberty, but of those 
who preached assassination as being unde- 
serving of that protection, Lord Cla- 
rendon drew very distinctly the difference 
between the press and the men who 
preached assassination in expressing his 
opinion before the Conference that the 
latter were not deserving of the protection 
which was granted to the liberty of the 
press. That is what passed at the Confer- 
ence, and I think that it clearly shows 
that Lord Clarendon in no way associated 
himself in any conspiracy against the li- 
berty of the press; but, on the contrary, 
that he laid down the principle that as 
the Plenipotentiary of this country he 
could not associate himself in any mea- 
sures for the restriction of the liberty of the 
press. When my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer brought this 
matter before the House, Lord Palmerston 
explained what had taken place at the 
Conference, and his explanation was con- 
sidered so satisfactory that from that day 
to this no one had raised a discussion on 
the point until the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire referred 
to it the other night. Lord Palmerston 
said— 
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«*Lord Clarendon very properly declared that, 
as the representative of a country of which the 
freedom of the press was one of the fundamental 
institutions, he could not identify himself with 
any measure tending to destroy that liberty in 
any other country; and there is nothing in 
the concluding sentence adverted to by the noble 
Lord the Member for Colchester which diminished 
the force of that declaration.” 

And he further said— 

** My noble Friend expressed his determination 
calmly that he would have nothing to do with 
any proceeding which tended to any practical 
restriction of the freedom of the press; and I 
think the House will perceive that, though those 
expressions were couched in civil and courteous 
language, they were not the more liable to be 
misunderstood, and were quite as effective as if 
uttered in a violent and angry manner. I can 
assure the House that, if my noble Friend were 
left to his own natural impulse, he would never 
give any countenance to an infringement of the 
liberty of the press.” 

That was Lord Palmerston’s reply to the 
charge made in this House against Lord 
Clarendon, and from that day to this it 
has been regarded us entirely satisfactory 
by this House and the country. With 
regard to Turkey the real state of the case 
was exactly the contrary to that which 
would appear from the charge made by 
the right hon. Gentleman ; because after 
the war there was an addition to the 
territory of Turkey, and if the right hon. 
Gentleman looks to the Protocol he will 
find that it was principally owing to Lord 
Clarendon that that territory was ceded. I 
allude to the Bessarabian frontier. It was 
given to Turkey and a strip of land was 
given to Moldavia, by means of which 
cession Russia was deprived of an impor- 
tant portion of territory which gave her 
access tothe Danube. Therefore as Lord 
Clarendon was an effective instrument in 
obtaining for Turkey an increase of terri- 
tory, this accusation also falls to the 
ground. With regard to the third charge 
made by the right hon. Gentleman, when 
the war broke out with Russia it was the 
desire of the English and French Govern- 
ments that Circassia should take part in 
the struggle. The English sent Mr. 
Longworth to Circassia as their agent, 
and the French Government also sent an 
agent, in order to see whether the Cir- 
cassians would rise against Russia; but 
though the Circassians had had _hostili- 
ties with Russia, they were just then at 
peace with the Russian Empire, and they 
positively refused to take any part in the 
contest. Some tribes who had been for a 


long time at war with Russia agreed to 
a meeting with the agents, but they never 
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came; the agents completely failed in their 
mission; and of their own accord the 
Circassians took no part in the war be- 
tween the allies and Russia. Ata subse- 
quent period the Circassians sent agents 
to this country, asking our Government 
to support their claims to an independent 
sovereignty. ~ The answer of the Govern- 
ment was that at the time when there 
was an opportunity for asserting their 
independence—the time when they might 
have had the support of England and 
France—they took no steps to do so, and 
that therefore we could hold out no hope 
to them. Would the Government have 
been justified at that time, after the close 
of the war, in engaging in a new war with 
Russia in order to assert the independence 
of the Circassian people, who had refused 
to assert it themselves when an opportu- 
nity offered for their being supported by 
England and France? These are the facts 
of the case, and I venture to say that 
every accusation which the right hon. 
Gentleman has raised against Lord Claren- 
don is utterly without foundation, and 
that these charges all fall to the ground. 
Lozrv JOHN MANNERS said: I had no 
idea that the hon. Gentleman was going 
into a discussion upon the conduct of Eng- 
land towards Circassia in 1857, but I must 
say that the hon. Gentleman has taken 
upon himself to give a perfectly novel and 
an utterly erroneous view of the whole 
circumstances of the case. Without hav- 
ing the opportunity of consulting the Pro- 
tocols, I take upon myself to say that in one 
or two most important particulars the hon. 
Gentleman—no doubt, unconsciously—is 
quite wrong. The hon. Gentleman has 
told the House that the efforts of Mr. 
Longworth and the agent of the French 
Government were entirely unavailing; that 
they could not induce the Circassians to 
enter into the matter; and that it was not 
till the war between the allies and Russia 
had concluded that the Circassians sent 
here to see if they could get any assistance 
against Russia. If that were so, I ask 
what need was there of a Protocol on the 
subject of the portion of territory on the 
Black Sea, conquered by the Circassians 
from Russia during the war? Is not the 
hon. Gentleman aware that the presert 
Prime Minister made a statement as to the 
efforts of the English Plenipotentiary to 
retain for Circassia the forts so conquered 
by the Circassians. It appeared, how- 
ever, that for some time the English Ple- 
nipotentiary ceased to make any effort for 
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the independence of Circassia, and handed 
her over to the tender mercies of Russia. 
There is no doubt that in the war Cir- 
cassia did such service to the allies as to 
deprive Russia of all communication with 
three or four most important military 
posts previously occupied on the Circassian 
coast, but Circassia was at last aban- 
donéed when the terms of the peace were 
announced. That is as palpable and 
notorious as any fact in history. When 
the peace was announced myself, 
and my noble Friend the Member for 
Tyrone, raised a debate in this House 
on the terms of that peace and on the con- 
duct, of the English Government towards 
the Circassians. That debate lasted two 
nights, I think, and the subject was very 
fully discussed; but I venture to say that 
never for a moment did any one in office 
or out of office contend that Circassia had 
had nothing to do with the matter, and 
had taken no part in it. And now for the 
practical conclusion of this question. I 
ask the hon. Gentleman, and I ask the 
House, whether my right hon. Friend was 
not right in saying that Lord Clarendon, 
as the Plenipotentiary of this country, did 
give up all the claims of Circassia? Is 
not the noble Earl responsible for the ter- 
mination of the existence of Circassia as a 
nation? Now she has scarcely a name; 
now she has ceased to occupy any inde- 
pendent position whatever. My noble 
Friend the Member for Tyrone and myself 
ventured to predict what has been accom- 
plished; and to the course taken by the 
English Plenipotentiary at the Conference 
is to be attributed the spoliation of all the 
national life of Circassia. 


PRISONS IN IRELAND. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. VERNER said, he rose to call the 
attention of the House to the Reports of 
the Inspectors General of Prisons in Ire- 
land for the last five years, with reference 
to the grave irregularities consequent on 
the management of certain City Prisons 
by Boards of Superintendence. He wished 
to refer to several complaints of irregula- 
rities on the part of the Board of Superin- 
tendence with respect to the Prisons in 
Dublin, and in particular to the case of 
Daniel Byrne, the warder of Richmond 
Gaol, who last year became so notorious 
on account of the escape of Stephens, the 
Fenian Head Centre. He would next call 
attention to the irregularities in Grange 
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Gorman Prison, where the system of elect- 
ing the Board of Superintendence by lot 
was highly unsatisfactory, and he begged 
to observe to the House that the members 
of the Board, being for the most part 
persons en in trade, could not give 
the time and attention requisite for the 
proper discharge of their duties. His 
chief object in bringing this subject under 
the notice of the House was to effect a 
change in the system. He was warranted 
by the climax of last year in saying that 
a complete change ought to be made. The 
Inspector General had drawn the attention 
of the Town Council of Dublin to the 
necessity of some change, and they had 
prepared a series of Resolutions on the 
subject. Those Resolutions, however, 
were not approved by the Inspector Gene- 
ral, [The hon. Member quoted at con- 
siderable length the Reports of the In- 
spectors General.] He had felt it his 
duty to draw the attention of hon. Mem- 
bers to the irregularities which had pre- 
vailed, because he understood that Her 
Majesty’s Government had some thoughts 
of proposing remedial legislation, and he 
begged to thank the House for {its patient 
attention to the long extracts he had read. 

Mr. O'NEILL said, that the facts 
which his hon. Friend had brought 
before the House showed unmistakably 
that the management of the city prisons 
of Dublin had been, to say the least 
of it, capable of great improvement. This 
state of things arose, as the inspectors 
stated, from the manner in which the 
Board of Superintendence was constituted. 
This Board was elected annually, by lot, 
and from the fact that its members had 
other avocations, they could not become 
acquainted with the character and conduct 
of the prison officials, as the County Boards 
did. One illustration of the bad results 
of the system of election by lot was that 
only one member of the Board of 1862 
was upon that of 1863; and the defects 
of the system became still more apparent 
in the manner that defalcations had been 
dealt with. The Board of 1863-4, having 
investigated that subject, recommended 
that the inquiry should be still further 
pursued by the incoming Board, which, 
however, at once cancelled all the pro- 
ceedings of the former Board, and rein- 
stated the officer who had been recom- 
mended for suspension. This new Board 
contained only two members of the former 
Board, and virtually only one, for the 
second member had never sat at the old 
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Board. Hon. Members could well conceive 
how fatal it must be to discipline to have 
it known that an incoming Board could 
reverse in this way what had previously 
been done, and that it could also reinstate 
defaulters who had been suspended. In 
further illustration of the injurious working 
of the system, he begged to quote to the 
House an official statement to the effect 
that the Board of Superintendence had 
given its sanction to a Report by the Go- 
vyernor of Richmond Bridewell, which 
contained statements that were irrecon- 
cilable with facts, the Report having been 
signed without being read, on the pre- 
sumption that the Governor would not 
make statements that were incorrect. 
Considering the large interests at stake, it 
must be evident how important it was that 
the Board should consist of persons who 
would take a practical interest in its busi- 
ness, and, indeed, of persons who could 
devote themselves uninterruptedly to it. 
As the irregularities had culminated in the 
escape of Stephens, hon. Members would 
agree that the subject was worth attention, 
and if it were the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to legislate upon the 
general subject, he hoped that this branch 
of it would not escape their attention. 
Mz. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
that having listened to the speeches of the 
hon. Members, he was yet in the dark as 
to the objects they had in view. If they 
desired once more to have attention called 
to the past errors of the Board of Super- 
intendence, it was not his duty to de- 
fend that body, although he must ob- 
serve that the hon. Members had culled 
from the reports only those passages which 
pointed out the deficiencies and i 
larities of the administration of the Board, 
and not any of those many passages which 
were of a more favourable character. As 
neither the Inspector General nor the 
Government had been attacked, neither 
required defence, and as the hon. Members 
had spoken of the past, he would say 
something of the present and of the 
future; and he thought he should be able 
to show that there was now a fair prospect 
of improvement in the management of the 
Dublin prisons in those respects in which 
it had hitherto been wanting. The catas- 
trophe of last November had brought de- 
ficiencies to light and had caused remedies 
to be applied. Since that event neither 
the Government nor the Board of Superin- 
tendence had been idle. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant had thought it his duty to remove 
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the Governor of Richmond Bridewell, who, 
although originally a highly respectable 
official, with a character for fidelity beyond 
all taint of suspicion, had, as they all 
knew, lost his head upon the occasion re- 
ferred to. The Lord Lieutenant had also 
determined to resume the power he pos- 
sessed by statute of appointing all the 
internal officers of the city of Dublin 
prisons. Within the last few months the 
present Board of Superintendence had 
made a very searching inquiry into all 
the circumstances connected with the 
escape of Mr. Stephens, and the general 
deficiencies of the Richmond prison, and 
they had issued a Report which contained 
some very candid statements and valuable 
recommendations of improvement. He 
fully agreed in the condemnation passed 
upon the vicious mode of appointing the 
members of the Board. Not only had it 
been a body varying from year to year, 
and therefore incapable of acquiring 
a proper knowledge of or interest in the 
management of the prisons, but there was 
also a strange arrangement under which 
the members were chosen by lot—that is 
to say, by a chance selection from among 
the members of the Town Council. That 
state of things, however, had already been 
to a certain extent remedied. The pre- 
sent rule of the Council provided that at 
least four members of the outgoing Board 
should continue in office, and thus so 
much of permanence at least was secured 
in the constitution of the Board. But 
the remaining members were still selected 
among the Council by lot—a proceeding 

of which the Government highly disap- 
proved. He might say that in the Bill 


-| upon the subject of Irish prisons which 


the Government proposed to lay upon the 
table—not in the hope of passing it 
during the present Session, but for the 
information of Parliament and for the 
public in Ireland, a clause would be in- 
troduced providing that the members of 
the Board should for the future be elected, 
and not chosen by lot. As he had said, 
the Report of the Board contained some 
valuable recommendations affecting the in- 
ternal management of the prison. One 
was that married officers and their families 
should cease to reside in the gaol—a prac- 
tice subversive of good discipline. That 
recommendation had been carried into 
effect. Provision was also made for a 
more ion of the Dublin 
prisons by allotting the duty every week 
to certain members of the Board. Again, 
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certain fixed rules were laid down for the 
selection of prison officers, depending upon 
the acquisition of marks testifying to their 
good conduct, thus freeing the members 
of the Board from those perpetual solicita- 
tions which were addressed to them, and 
of which this Report most feelingly com- 
plained. The Board had the advantage of 
possessing a most able Governor, selected 
for his capacity, and were also about to 
appoint a new local inspector in the room of 
a gentleman who had become unfit for his 
duties; and if they would only act upon 
the principles laid down in the Report, 
and would carry into effect the recom- 
mendations which it contained, he believed 
that a great change for the better would 
be seen in the management of the Dublin 
prisons, and that this House need not be 
anxious for the result. 

Sm FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
he could bear testimony to the excellence 
of the appointment made by the Lord 
Lieutenant in the case of the new Go- 
vernor of Richmond prison ; but he thought 
that the House was greatly indebted to 
the hon. Member by whom this subject 
was brought under notice. When they 
recollected how very serious had been the 
consequences of these bad regulations, 
culminating as they did in the escape of 
Stephens, it would have been highly im- 
proper if this question had been passed 
over without discussion. He hoped that 
the whole subject, a most important one, 
would be considered, and that sufficient 
time having now elapsed to allow political 
feeling to subside, the Government would 
look seriously into all the regulations 
affecting gaols, and would endeavour to 
introduce some useful legislation. To one 
point he would call attention, and that was 
the insufficient nature of the diet often 
given to prisoners. He was not an advo- 
cate of over-feeding in gaols, but it had 
been represented to him that prisoners 
suffered seriously from the diet upon 
which they were put; and, if this were 
found to be the case, a different system 
should be introduced. 


SCOTLAND—LORD LYON KING-AT-ARMS, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sm WILLIAM STIRLING-MAX- 
WELL said, he wished to call attention to 
the recent Returns relating to the office of 
Lord Lyon King-at-Arms in Scotland ; and 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether, before advising Her 
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Majesty to fill up that vacant office, he 
will consider the recommendations made 
by the Commissioners for inquiring into 
the Courts in Scotland in their Tenth Re- 
port, ordered to be printed on the 10th of 
June, 1822, and take such other steps as 
may be necessary for the purpose of placing 
the Lyon Court under improved regula- 
tions? In: calling the attention of the 
House to returns from the office of the 
Lord Lyon in Scotland, I may take the 
liberty of informing the House that the 
Lord Lyon, in spite of being dignified 
with a more sounding appellation than 
his brother heralds in England, is nothing 
more nor less than the principal herald of 
Her Majesty in Scotland. By the return 
which I hold in my hand, the House will 
see that the duty of this office is to deal 
judicially and ministerially with all ques- 
tions of coat armour in Scotland. The 
staff attached to the office has consisted 
during the last ten years of the following 
officers:—The Lord Lyon himself, the 
Lyon Depute, the Lyon Clerk, his Depute, 
six Heralds, six Pursuivants (who, I un- 
derstand, are heralds in an imperfect stage 
of development), and a Herald Painter. 
Their emoluments amount to something 
less than £2,000 a year, which is distri- 
buted among them as follows :—The Lord 
Lyon, £1,076 ; the Lyon Depute, £88 ; the 
Lyon Clerk, £214; the Lyon Clerk De- 
pute, £142; the Heralds, £250 among 
six; the Pursuivants, £164 among the 
six; and the Herald Painter, £54. The 
duties of the principal officers—the Lord 
Lyon and the Lyon Clerk—have been for 
a great many years always performed by 
their deputies. The duties of the heralds, 
I believe, are restricted to appearing on 
certain rare occasions and making royal 
proclamations; and the duties of the 
herald painter are to emblazon the arms 
granted by the office. Of the annual 
revenue, about £900 a year comes out of 
the Consolidated Fund, and about £1,100 
a year arises from fees. These fees are 
of two kinds, those received in respect of 
titles of honour granted by the Crown, 
and those derived from the issue of ar- 
morial bearings. The patronage of the 
office is entirely, I believe, in the hands of 
the Lord Lyon. There seems to be reason 
to believe that the practice of selling the 
higher posts in the office prevailed some 
years ago but was discontinued by the 
late Lord Lyon. The only offices now sold 
are the six heraldships and the six pur- 
suivantships. The return explains that 
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the sum paid for these offices may be 
assumed to be merely an equitable mode 
of transferring from officers who perform 
no duties a part of their salaries to those 
who carry on the business of the Lyon 
Court. The sum paid appears to be £315 
for the office of herald, while £210 is paid 
for the office of pursuivant. The practice 
is consecrated by usage; the sum paid is 
fixed by custom; and it is impossible to 
impute any blame to the existing staff in 
respect of it. The messengers-at-arms 
also pay a certain sum for their places, 
but the sum paid is too small to be con- 
sidered on anything more than an admis- 
sion fee. The office of Lord Lyon was 
the subject of a very elaborate Report by 
a Commission appointed to inquire into the 
state of the courts of Scotland in the 
reign of George III., and I beg to call the 
attention of the Government to that Report 
as a document of much historical interest 
and value. It appears that at that time 
many abuses prevailed in the office. A 
large portion of the Report is occupied in 
explaining the nature of those abuses, 
especially in connection with the office of 
Lyon Messenger-at-Arms. The Commis- 
sioners recommend certain reforms in that 
department, and they also state that the 
fees demanded from persons applying for 
arms had been raised to an excessive 
amount, and seemed to have been im- 
posed in an arbitrary manner. They fur- 
ther suggest that all fees received by the 
officers be paid into the Exchequer, that 
the officers be placed on fixed salaries, 
and that the sale of heraldships should 
be discontinued. It is possible that many 
of the abuses noticed by the Commissioners 
have been corrected; indeed, from what 
I know of the character of the honourable 
and intelligent persons who have long 
been the acting officials of the depart- 
ment, it is most likely that the greater 
part of the defects complained of have 
been remedied. I am bound to say that 
I have heard no complaint as to the 
manner in which the duties have been 
discharged graver than this—that on the 
occasion of Her Majesty’s last proclama- 
tion, when the late Parliament was dis- 
solved, the heralds appeared at the Cross 
in Edinburgh with the white horse of 
Hanover emblazoned on their tabards. As 
Her Majesty asserts no claim to the crown 
nor arms of Hanover, it would appear 
that her Scotch heralds, whose duty is 
supposed to be the administration and 
interpretation of the laws of heraldry, 
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were by the use of the Hanoverian arms 
committing a breach of their own laws. 
And now I have a word or two to say 
with regard to the appointment to the 
office which is now vacant. The last 
occasion on which this appointment was 
made was in 1796, when the Earl of 
Kinnoul was appointed Lord Lyon King- 
at-Arms, and the succession to it was 
granted to his eldest son, then a child. 
The consequence was that these two noble 
Lords held the office for the long period 
of seventy years. Up to the date of 1796 
the salary of the Lord Lyon was £300 
a year, but it was increased to £600 at 
the date on which the appointment was 
conferred on Lord Kinnoul. The reason ~ 
assigned in a Report presented to Parlia- 

ment in 1798 for that increase was that 
the office having hitherto been held by a 
commoner was then for the first time 
conferred upon a nobleman of high rank, 
In an account of the Order of the Thistle, 
by Sir Harris Nicholas, written in 1832 
from the best sources of information, I 
find it stated that the same reason, which 
appeared to the Government of the day 
a sufficient reason for doubling the salary, 
was also a sufficient reason for almost ex- 
tinguishing the duties. The Lord Lyon 
was excused from attendance at all cere- 
monials in connection with the Order of 
the Thistle, the chief public duty of the 
office, in consideration of ‘his high rank. 
Of this transaction it may be sufficient to 
say that the habits of thought and ways 
of 1866 are not exactly those of 1796. 
There seem to be sound reasons why a 
Peer should not perform the duties of a 
Herald. The Knights of the Thistle are 
always Peers, and the attendance of a 
noble Lord upon them in that capacity is 
hardly consistent with the idea of equality 
which the word peerage implies. If a 
Peer ought not to attend the Knights of 
the Thistle, still less ought a noble Lord, 
who may perhaps at other times represent 
Her Majesty or lord-lieutenant of a 
county, to go into the streets of Edinburgh 
to make public proclamations. But if he 
ought not to do these things, neither ought 
he to accept of this post. An office should 
never be offered to, or accepted by, any 
person who is not prepared to perform 
the duties attached to it, whatever they 
may be. No English Peer would accept 
a similar office in England. As a Scotch- 
man, I should be very sorry to see one of 
our aristocracy holding a place that would 
be considered beneath the dignity of a Peer 
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in England. Being unwilling, however, 
to rely on my own opinion on this point, I 
thought it right to consult a noble Duke 
whose opinion is justly entitled to great 
weight on any public question—the Duke 
of Buceleuch. That noble Duke at once 
said that he quite agreed with me that it 
is an office which ought not to be held by 
a Peer, and he expressed a hope that it 
would not again be conferred on a Peer. 
In making these remarks, I would not 
have it supposed for a moment that I cast 
any reflection upon the late Lord Kinnoul. 
He succeeded to the office by hereditary 
succession, and he enjoyed the office as 
part of his patrimony. As to the abuses 
which were brought under the notice of 
the public by the Report of the Commis- 
sioners in 1822, there is little doubt that 
that Report first informed the noble Lord 
of their existence. Even before that Re- 
port was issued, it appears that he had 
himself begun to check the traffic in the 
posts of the Lyon Court. I am further 
bound to say that the persons who now 
compose that court do the highest credit 
to the judgment of Lord Kinnoul. Mr. 
Burnett, the Lyon Depute, is probably 
known to this House as the author of 
several contributions to historical litera- 
ture. I may mention that one of his 
works, which appeared a few years ago, 
called The Art of Pedigree Making, is 
one of the most entertaining books on an- 
tiquarian subjects which has appeared for 
a longtime. Another of the officers is 
Professor Lorimer, whose name is well 
known to hon. Members in this House. 
If any man in Scotland or anywhere else 
need not feel ashamed of holding a sine- 
cure, it is Professor Lorimer, who fills, in 
the most distinguished manner, one of the 
chairs in the University of Edinburgh. 
Public law, the subject of his teaching, 
does not afford large emolument, but the 
ability and value of his lectures are gene- 
rally acknowledged; and he is the author 
of several able works on moral and poli- 
tical science. He was one of the earliest 
and most strenuous advocates of Scotch 
University Reform. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the leader of this House will, in 
due time, propose that the Scotch Univer- 
sities send a Member to Parliament. I 
have ventured to give notice of an Amend- 
ment to enable them to send two Mem- 
bers. If either he or I shall be able to 
justify our proposition, it will be upon 
arguments based upon a condition of things 
which has been mainly brought about by 
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the able, unwearied, and hitherto unre- 
quited exertions of Professor Lorimer. 
With the other gentleman connected with 
the office I am not personally acquainted, 
but I understand that the direction of his 
studies qualifies him in a special manner 
to perform his duties. I trust, therefore, 
that Government, in disposing of the 
patronage placed in their hands by Lord 
Kinnoul’s death, will use it as well as 
it was used by that noble Earl. But I 
hope no appointment will be made until 
due consideration has been given to the 
recommendations of the Report of 1822. 
I have heard, and I hope it is true, 
that the fixed salary is going to be with- 
drawn. I venture also to think that the 
salaries of the heralds, so far as they are 
derived from the Treasury, might also be 
saved. Itissurely an absurd anachronism, 
in these days of various better means of 
publication, to pay several gentlemen £50 
a year each for going into the streets to 
announee by word of mouth the procla- 
mations of Her Majesty. Supposing these 
fixed salaries all to be withdrawn, there 
will still be a revenue aceruing to the 
office of £1,100 a year. I am informed 
that certain arrangements in regard to 
Messengers-at-Arms are under considera- 
tion, which may somewhat affect this 
revenue, but I believe I shall not over- 
estimate it if I call it inany case £1,000. 
There is a considerable amount of fees de- 
rived from patents of honour, which there 
is no reason to expect will be diminished. 
In that portion of the revenue of the Lyon 
Court, more especially affected by its own 
activity and aptitude, and which is derived 
from grants of arms, there has of late 
years been a very marked improvement. 
The fees from this source were, in the 
year ending Ist January, 1864, £962; 
and though in 1865 they fell to £712, yet 
in 1866 they rose again to £926. I hope 
the Government will pay some regard to 
these figures, and will see that the office 
is one well worth looking after. While 
I am aware that it may be considered not 
within my province to make suggestions 
as to the disposal of Government patron- 
age, I cannot help venturing to express a 
hope that this post will be conferred upon 
some gentleman who has distinguished 
himself in the walks of historical litera- 
ture. We have in Scotland a fair array 
of eminent historical writers. But since 
the middle of last century, when David 
Hume was glad to accept what he called 
“‘a genteel office of small revenue’”—the 
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keepership of the Advocate’s Library with 
£40 a year—I am not aware that there 
has been any increase in the number of 
public posts which offer a man of letters 
a decent competence, with some leisure 
for the prosecution of his studies. The 
office of Tord Lyon appears to be a post 
of that kind. The Lyon is in some degree 
a keeper of public and historical records, 
and it is certain that his duties cannot be 
worthily or reasonably discharged unless 
he possesses ample historical knowledge. 
In addressing the present Government I 
am addressing several gentlemen who are 
themselves distinguished men of letters, 
and who may be supposed to take an inte- 
rest in the well-being of the literary pro- 
fession. I may therefore hope that in this 
appointment the claims of that profession 
will be considered, and that it will be con- 
ferred on some one who, possessing the ne- 
cessary qualifications as a man of business, 
has also signalized himself by contributions 
to the historical literature of his country. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: I agree with the 
hon. Member that if this office is to be 
continued, it is hardly fit that it should 
be continued in the hands of great noble- 
men. On the other hand, all who are 
acquainted with the history of our anti- 
quities are aware that we have a large 
number of persons in Scotland who have 
devoted themselves to this subject. Any 
one who doubts this may be satisfied if 
he will look at the books published by the 
Bannatyne, the Spalding, and other clubs. 
Now, as we have in Scotland so few offices 
that are considered suitable rewards for 
literary men, I think the Government 
would do a graceful and a popular, as well 
as a useful act, if they would agree to 
the suggestion which has been so well 
made by my hon. Friend. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND). 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Generat DUNNE rose to call attention 
to the nonpayment of £5,000 granted for 
the building and repairing of fishery piers 
in Ireland, and the assistance of poor 
fishermen, under the Act of 59 Geo. III. 
e. 59, and said, that he could not agree 
with his hon. Friend (Mr. Blake) when he 
expressed the opinion that it was desirable 
to postpone Irish questions for the con- 
venience of the Government. The in- 
terests of his country demanded his first 
attention. He submitted, then, that until 
the year 1819, very little notice had been 
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taken by Parliament of the Irish fisheries, 
and very little assistance had been afforded 
them either before or after the Union up 
to that period; but, in that year, public 
attention was directed to the subject, and 
it was considered that the construction of 
piers and harbours and the granting of 
means to fishermen for the purchase of 
tackle would enable the country eventu- 
ally to derive large profits from their 
increased industry, Accordingly, the Act 
of Geo. III. was passed, and it was re- 
solved to set apart £5,000 a year, Irish, 
or somewhat over £4,600, English, for 
the purpose of aiding in the construction 
of fishery piers in Ireland, and of afford- 
ing assistance to poor fishermen in that 
country, while a sum of money, £2,000, 
was by the same Act granted for similar 
purposes to Scotland. That Act was only 
to remain in force for five years, but in 
four years from the time of its having been 
passed, another Act confirmed the annual 
grant, and ordered that it should be paid 
from year to year until the Act was re- 
pealed. An impression prevailed in some 
quarters that the grant had ceased in 1830, 
because the former Act had been repealed 
by lapse of time. This, however, was an 
erroneous impression, and an Irish Taxa- 
tion Committee which sat last year, being 
continued from the former year, which con- 
sidered the subject called the attention of 
the Government to the fact that payment 
of the grant had not been made, and re- 
quested that the opinion of the Law Officers 
of the Crown should be obtained as to the 
truth of the assertion that the Act had 
been repealed by virtue of certain pro- 
visions in subsequent Acts. He contended 
that the Act of 59 Geo. III. was not 
abrogated by any subsequent Acts, and 
that the Board of Works had neglected 
their duty in this matter. They had suc- 
ceeded to the functions of the old Fishery 
Board and should have demanded this 
grant. When application was made to 
that Board, the answer had invariably 
been that there were no funds applicable 
to the objects contemplated by the Act of 
Geo. III. It was very singular, however, 
that large sums of money had been granted 
to Scotland, while the allowance was re- 
fused to Ireland, although the former grant 
was found on the provisions of the very 
same Act as that which gave it to Ire- 
land. There could be no doubt that the 
law under which the money was formerly 
granted to Ireland had not been repealed ; 
the opinion of the most eminent counsel 
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had been taken on this point, and he would 
continue to hold this view of the case till 
the contrary was proved by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite. Indeed, the 
Board of Works did not seem to be at all 
decided upon this question, and they had, 
however, taken” very little trouble to in- 
quire into the matter. It was exceedingly 
unfair that while the grant to Ireland had 
been discontinued, it was still made to 
Scotland, a richer country than Ireland. 
There could not possibly have been any 
circumstances to justify the course which 
had been pursued. He was convinced 
that it was chiefly owing to negligence in 
the Board of Works not demanding it 
that the grant had been discontinued. 
In former times, and at two periods, this 
money had fallen into arrears, and was not 
paid until gentlemen anxious for the wel- 
fare of the country had pressed for an in- 
quiry into the subject. £444,000 were 
granted during the same period to the 
Scotch fisheries — and the provisions of 
the Scotch Act of Union had always been 
observed more faithfully than those of the 
Union with Ireland—and £1,500,600 had 
also, in the same period, been granted for 
the English fisheries. Whether the prac- 
tice of granting such assistance to fisheries 
was advisable or not he would not stop 
to argue; but if the money was granted to 
Scotland or England, there was no reason 
why it should not be granted to Ireland. 
Opinions, he believed, had been obtained 
from the highest legal authorities in Ire- 
land to the effect that the Acts said to 
have been repealed were not repealed at 
all, and that the money properly was still 
payable. The hon. and gallant Member 
concluded by moving for the case and 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown 
on the subject upon which he had re- 
quested explanations from the Govern- 
ment; and asked why (if they had not been) 
they were not now submitted to the legal 
advisers of the Government according to 
the recommendation of the Taxation Com- 
mittee, as expressed in the Report written 
by Sir Stafford Northcote last year ? 

Mr. 8S. B. MILLER, in seconding the 
Motion, said, that he considered a very good 
case had been made out by his hon. and 
gallant Friend. He contended that the 
provisions of the various Acts of Parliament 
bearing upon these grants contained no 
limitation of time whatever; and that, on 
the contrary, the Act of 1842 contained an 
express saving of the many rights and 
claims said to have been extinguished. 


General Dunne 
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Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ there 
be laid before this House, Copy of the Case and 
Opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown relative 
to the non-payment of a sum of £5,000 granted 
for the building and repairing of Fishery Piers 
in Jreland and assistance of poor fishermen under 
the Act of 59 Geo. 3, c. 59, s. 106,”—(4 
Dunne,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. CHILDERS said, that before re- 
plying to the observations of the hon. and 
gallant Member for the Queen’s County, 
he wished to say, in reply to the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Perthshire, that 
it was quite true the Report of the Com- 
mittee or Commission of 1822 had not been 
carried out as regarded the office.of Lord 
Lyon King-at-Arms in Scotland. For 
some time the office of Lord Lyon had been 
a sinecure, the duties being conducted by 
deputy. On the death of Lord Kinnoul, 
the subject had been brought by the Trea- 
sury under the notice of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, and his 
right hon. Friend had it under considera- 
tion whether the office of Lord Lyon might 
not be made purely honorary, the fees to 
be given to those who discharged the 
duties, or whether the office might cease to 
be a sinecure, the Lyon King discharging 
some of the duties now performed by de- 
puties and the latter reduced in number. 
In any case the salary would disappear 
from the Estimates, and the fees would 
be redistributed. With respect to the 
question of the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Queen’s County, 
and the observations of the hon. and 
learned Member, which were the ipsissima 
verba of his (General Dunne’s) speech, 
he had to remark that two Acts were 
passed for a limited number of years, 
creating a charge on the Consolidated 
Fund to the extent of £5,000 a year. 
Those Acts were supposed by all the world, 
Irishmen included, to have come to an 
end thirty years ago, and until last year 
no one thought of making an application 
for the £5,000. More than that, the 
House, believing the Act to have expired, 
on two occasions passed Votes amounting 
to £30,000 or £40,000 for Irish piers, 
without the smallest intimation of a suspi- 
cion on the part of anyone that any Act 
existed charging the Consolidated Fund 
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with £5,000 a year. Last year, however, 
an ingenious gentleman—not his hon. and 
gallant Friend—imagined that by reason of 
a technicality in one of the Irish Acts, the 
charge of £5,000 was still in existence. 
He raised that question before the Com- 
mittee of which the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman was Chairman, but that Com- 
mittee, very prudently, arrived at no con- 
clusion on the question. They contented 
themselves with suggesting that a legal 
opinion should be taken on the subject. 
In accordance with that recommendation, 
Her Majesty’s Government took the opinion 
of the Law Officers of the Crown—the 
English Attorney and Solicitor Generals 
—some months ago, and those learned 
Gentlemen gave a decided opinion that 
the charge did not exist. He had since 
brought in a Bill founded on that opinion. 
As a general rule, there was a well-founded 
objection to producing opinions of the Law 
Officers; but as in this case the opinion 
had been asked for by a Committee of the 
House, it was one given for the House 
rather than the Government, and as there- 
fore the ordinary objection did not lie 
against producing it, the Government 
would consent to lay it on the table. This 
consent was not, however, to be taken asa 
precedent. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


THE “GREAT NORTHERN” STEAMSHIP. 
QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he rose 
to put a Question to the President of the 
Board of Trade as to the circumstances 
which led to the Great Northern going 
ashore on the Lancashire coast, with 600 
human beings on board, on her voyage 
from Dublin to Liverpool. It appeared 
from a letter published by a person who 
did not sign his name to the document, but 
who evidently was conversant with mari- 
time affairs, that he was a passenger on 
board the ship when she left Dublin for 
Liverpool on the evening of the 19th of 
May. He stated that there were fifteen 
cabin and between 400 and 500 steerage 
passengers on board, besides the crew. 
There were also cattle and other cargo 
aboard. The writer did full justice to the 
captain and the chief mate, who, he said, 
were competent men and anxious to do 
their duty; but he described in strong terms 
the disorder of the steerage passengers, and 
the drunken state of the crew. It appeared 
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that three persons in succession were dis- 
missed from the wheel, owing to their 
being in a state of intoxication. On being 
asked for his ticket in the morning, the 
writer inquired whether the steamer had 
arrived at Liverpool ; but he was informed 
that she was ashore on the Lancashire 
coast, thirty miles from that port. There 
she remained twelve hours, during which 
time the passengers were landed and con- 
veyed by railway to Liverpool. The fact 
of these 600 human beings on board having 
been saved was attributable solely to the 
providential circumstance of the weather 
being fine at the time. The persons whose 
duty it was to steer the ship were drunk, 
and there was no power to keep even the 
steerage passengers in order. Instead of 
arriving at Liverpool at the proper time 
the vessel ran ashore during the night on 
the coast of Lancashire, thirty miles to the 
north of Liverpool, and if the weather had 
chanced to be stormy in all probability the 
600 persons on board would have perished. 
Now that was'a state of affairs which re- 
quired explanation, for it ought not to be 
tolerated that the lives of Her Majesty’s 
subjects should be the sport of such cir- 
cumstances as he had mentioned. He 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
Whether his attention had been called to 
those circumstances otherwise than by 
himself when he forwarded to the right 
hon. Gentleman the letter to which he 
had referred ; and also, in the event of the 
case having been brought under his notice, 
what steps he had taken with respect to 
it? Aboveall, he wished to know whether 
this was or was not another proof of the 
defective state of our law with regard to 
passenger ships? In this case the ship 
was not injured, and, because the weather 
was fine, the lives of those on board were 
saved. Now, he had been told that, in 
addition to the defects of the law which he 
had pointed out on a former occasion in 
reference to the case of the London, so 
defective was the law for the protection of 
passenger ships that, as this vessel was not 
injured, and because these poor people were 
not drowned, therefore these shameful pro- 
ceedings he had referred to were not no- 
ticeable by the Government, and the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite was powerless to 
inflict punishment on the offenders, and 
to take steps to insure the safety of the 
public. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, it ap- 
peared from the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman that this ship went ashore on 
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the coast of Lancashire under circumstances 
which were very remarkable. Beyond 
that statement he had received no informa- 
tion on the subject. Inasmuch as the ship 
had been got off without any material 
damage, and there had been wy to of life, 
the Merehant Shipping Act did not enable 
the Government to institute an inquiry 
into the cause of that stranding ; but the 
Government had been making inquiries 
with a view to ascertain whether this oc- 
currence took place through the misconduct 
of the master or of the officers of the ship, 
and if the inquiry should justify such a 
course, proceedings might be taken against 
them by the Local Marine Board, and they 
would be liable to serious consequences if 
it were shown that their misconduct had 
led to the stranding of the veasel. Beyond 
stating this, he really had nothing to say. 
The case, which was a grave one, had been 
brought under the notice of the Board of 
Trade before the communication was re- 
ceived from the right hon. Gentleman, and 
the inquiry as to the conduct of the master 
and officers had commenced; but, as the 
ship herself had been got off without any 
material damage, and as there had been no 
loss of life, there was no ground for the 
inquiry which took place in the case of 
wrecks. If it were true that the accident 
occurred by reason of neglect of duty on 
the part of the officers, he could not imagine 
any conduct which deserved to be visited 
with a more severe punishment; but he 
really could not say whether the news- 
paper statements were correct, nor could 
he express any opinion as to the accuracy 
of the statements contained in the letter 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman. 
The cause of the accident would be in- 
vestigated, and if it were due to the mis- 
conduct of those who were in charge of 
the ship, such proceedings would be taken 
against them as the law authorized. 


SITE OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE, on rising to 
put a Question as to the future site of the 
Royal Academy, said, he need make no 
apology for bringing the subject under the 
notice of the House. We had the 
4th of June, formerly the traditional day 
for closing the Session, the sun was getting 
rather hot and the nights short, and the 
Session was already approaching its close ; 
but still there were many important, but, 
withal, subsidiary questions relating to the 

Mr. Milner Gibson 
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instruction, amusement, and education of 
the people remaining to be dealt with. 
If he did not call attention to the ques- 
tion at that time, he would probably have 
to do so some night in the middle of 
July, when a supplementary Estimate was 
being smuggled through, and when, per- 
haps, not more than a dozen Members 
on his side would be present, to subject the 
Government proposals to an independent 
criticism. Fewer questions of general 
utility had been brought before the House 
this Session than at any previous period 
within his recollection. Therefore, he 
contended that he was strictly patriotic, 
and was advancing the public business by 
bringing this question forward to-night, 
although there was another subject of very 
general interest waiting to be disposed of. 
The future of the Royal Academy had 
not been much thought of hitherto, simply 
because public attention had not been 
directed to the matter. A paper on the 
subject had been laid before the House, 
and ordered to be printed on the Ist of 
May, on the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Public Works. That contained the cor- 
respondence between the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Department and the Royal Aca- 
demy, and it appeared that on the 5th of 
June, 1865, the right hon. Gentleman after 
stating that the whole of the building in 
Trafalgar Square was required for the 
National Gallery, offered to give a site for 
the Royal Academy at Burlington House, 
either on the southern side of the court 
fronting Piccadilly, or on the northern side 
of the Gardens. The Royal Academy were 
willing at that time to accept the site in 
the line of Piccadilly. There had been a 
series of negotiations, with which the 
House had been already bored, and pro- 
bably would be often bored again, respect- 
ing these two ill-matched institutions, the 
say Academy and the National Gallery 

were placed in the same building in 
Tra algar Square in the old pre-artistic 
days, when it was thought a fine stroke of 
public policy to hand over the second-hand 
columns of Carlton House to the architects 
for the purpose of constructing a National 
Gallery. No sooner were they hitched into 
the building than it was found to be per- 
fectly inadequate for its double use; and 
for the last eighteen years there had been 
a series of plans and counter-plans, schemes 
and anti-schemes, manoeuvres and anti- 
manceuvres on the part of the governing 
bodies of both, and of a certain mysterious 
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wer that seemed to loom over both, and 
which had its habitation somewhere in 
the salubrious suburb of Brompton. The 
problem was just like one of those ques- 
tions put in competitive examinations 
for the honorary A.S. up and down the 
country :—Given a Royal Academy and a 
National Gallery, and one plot of land at 
Brompton, one in Burlington Gardens, and 
a third in Trafalgar Square, how to place 
the Academy and how the National Gallery, 
and, finally, how to content the public. 
When his noble Friend the Member for 
Leicestershire (Lord John Manners) was 
Minister of Works, a scheme was prepared 
which might have been better than some 
other schemes, but which was not perfect. 
It was to remove the Royal Academy to 
Burlington Gardens, and to leave the Na- 
tional Gallery in Trafalgar Square ; but 
although the scheme was propounded with 
an intention of meeting difficulties, it was 
not satisfactory in itself. Its effect would 
have been, that whereas there was an exist- 
ing building, an existing vacuity of site, and 
two institutions, whilethe existing building 
was big enough for one institution and the 
existing vacuity was big enough for the 


other, it was proposed to move the smaller | P 


institution to the big vacuity, and to leave 
the larger institution in the small building. 
Another more common-sense scheme was 
started in opposition by the Royal Com- 
mission, which was appointed to inquire 
into the whole condition of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and that was to construct a National 
Gallery in Burlington House Gardens on an 
oblong site of more than two acres, ad- 
mirably adapted for galleries, which might 
have any amount of head-light and which 
wanted no side-light. The existing court- 
yard would have been the vestibule, and 
the present building the portal of the Gal- 
lery, which would have had more wall-space 
than any of the most famous existing gal- 
leries of Europe, with the one exception of 
Paris, and would accordingly have exhi- 
bited the national pictures to the utmost 
advantage. It was part of that plan to 
have left the Royal Academy in posses- 
sion of the obnoxious and offensive build- 
ing which Wilkins erected with the second- 
hand columns of Carlton House for its por- 
tico now standing on what Sir Robert eel 
called the finest site in Europe. So that if 
the Royal Academy had not taken the 
building in hand, and im roved its facade 
in accordance with the developed taste of 
the day, the blame would have rested upon 
the Royal Academy alone. This plan was 
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started, but it was not taken up by the 
House in a manner worthy of so advan- 
tageous a proposition. Thus the question 
got, step by step, into straits and difficul- 
ties. At last, an effort was made to in- 
crease the accommodation in the National 
Gallery, and so the only thing which the 
building could boast—the pearl in the 
swine’s snout—the really fine double stair- 
case branching right and left, was sacri- 
ficed, there being substituted a little 
trumpery entrance like that of a minor 
theatre, with a similar one for the Royal 
Academy. Next, two years since the House 
came to a decision which he could not but 
call unfortunate, which dealt a heavy dis- 
couragement to the Commissioners pro- 
posal by reversing the proposal to con- 
struct the Gallery in Burlington House 
Gardens, and laying down that it was to 
be chained to Trafalgar Square. So the 
matter stood up to the time of this corre- 
spondence. This very Session the Govern- 
ment pledged’ itself by a Vote to enlarge 
the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square, 
and a Bill to carry out that pledge had gone 
through most of its stages. That Bill autho- 
rized the purchase of a site to the rear of the 
resent building for the new Gallery, at a 
price which showed that the country could 
be sometimes as reckless in its expenditure 
as a semi-insolvent joint-stock bank. Of 
the projected competition he could only 
speak well; he only wished it had been 
larger, or unlimited ; but they dared not, 
he supposed, be so courageous as to enter- 
tain any notion of unlimited competition 
after exposing themselves as they had done 
in the matter of the public offices. At 
least, however, they might have called in 
twenty-four architects between the Law 
Courts and the National Gallery; they 
had, indeed, twelve names down for each, 
but there were duplicates on the two 
lists. ‘The Royal Academy, having to be 
turned out of Trafalgar Square, was offered 
a site on the area of Burlington House, 
which was to be swept away. Dawdling 
along Piccadilly, admiring the old curiosity 
shops, and the new photographic uc- 
tions, after lounging in the Bu ington 
Arcade to see what new French books had 
been published, they might see a heavy 
brick wall, and, had they the curiosity to 
ask what the place was, they would be 
told it was Burlington House. With that 
sort of rough-and-ready and generally in- 
judicious judgment which people formed 
upon things about which they knew no- 
thing at all, the self-sufficient public had 
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voted that Burlington House, of which 
they only knew the outside wall, was ugly, 
obstructive, and ought to be cleared off 
the surface of the earth. Now, what was 
Burlington House—which the noble family 
of Cavendish sold to the nation ten years 
ago> Those who cared not merely to study 
the history of England in its broad aspects 
of changes in dynasties and of great Euro- 
pean wars, but in the useful and interest- 
ing history which dealt with the personal 
relations of different classes of society, and 
with those great social, literary, and artis- 
tic movements which stamped the age, 
must know that Boyle Earl of Burlington in 
the last century, the collateral ancestor of 
the present Earl of Cork and of the Duke 
of Devonshire, was no common character. 
In those times Supply nights in the House of 
Commons were very dry affairs; there were 
no Members for the Fine Arts; and yet the 
Earl of Burlington was the pioneer in the 
aristocratic cultivation of the fine arts, and 
particularly of architecture. He built Bur- 
lington House from his own designs, and 
also built the well-known villa at Chis- 
wick, while his name is enshrined in the 
verses of Pope and of Gay. Inside the 
court-yard was a semi-circular colonnade 
spreading on either side, then a range of 
buildings beyond that, and, in front, the 
main house, designed im a very graceful 
form of Italian architecture, Now, to what- 
ever public use Burlington House might be 
devoted a court-yard was essentially neces- 
sary, for, whether it were National Gallery 
or Royal Academy, you could not expect the 
carriages and cabs of visitors to stand in 
Piccadilly. What with underground rail- 
ways and railways above ground, and im- 
provements in general, the traditions of 
old historic London were every day being 
swept away; so that when you had a 
building eminently adapted for the prac- 
tical uses to which the rest of the ground 
might be devoted, it was something like 
a sacrilege to have offered it to the Aca- 
demy as a site to be razed and then built 
over, instead of preserving Burlington 
House itself, and leaving the Royal Aca- 
demy to build its galleries on the space be- 
hind. Ifit had been offered to the National 
Gallery on like terms, he should have said 
the same thing. He believed that Messrs. 
Banks and Barry, then architects to the 
Board of Works, had prepared an able and 
ingenious scheme for building a National 
Gallery in that place, preserving Burlington 
House and its court-yard, and putting the 
Gallery on the old garden behind, so as to 
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fill the whole ground, with a facade to 
the street called Burlington Gardens to the 
north. A short time ago the House passed 
a rapid and unwise Vote in Supply, against 
which he had vainly protested, towards 
covering part of that ground with a build- 
ing for the use of the London University 
—an institution which, no doubt, required 
a public building, but which need not be 
planted on a site long since devoted to the 
arts. No doubt that subject would come 
before the House again, and when it did 
he hoped they would overhaul it tho- 
roughly; not with any view of shutting 
out the University, which had a claim to 
be housed at the public expense, but so 
as to preserve a site which was fit for gal- 
leries and not examination rooms. There 
was arumour that the negotiations with 
the Royal Academy had come to a pre- 
mature end; that the Royal Academy, 
whether sacred by the Vandalism of pull- 
ing down Burlington House or from any 
other reason, had taken a rural fit, and, 
feeling that their pictures would be better 
appreciated, more visited, and would lie 
more in the perpetual current of the mil- 
lions who visit the metropolis, meant to 
go out of London and locate themselves 
somewhere in the pleasant village of Bromp- 
ton. There was a certain site on which 
three years ago hon. Members might have 
studied the marvels of green-house build- 
ing—the eastern annex of the Great Ex- 
hibition, which, since that time, had been 
converted into a brilliant rhododendron 
valley—and rumour said that the Royal 
Academy was to be there. If so, that 
was their business. No doubt, a large 
site would be granted to them on the most 
liberal terms, and those who granted it 
would be very glad to receive such tenants. . 
No doubt, when the great Hall of Science 
and Art was constructed, the shareholders 
in that phenomenon would not be sorry that 
another institution came as neighbours 
into the same sequestered regions. No 
doubt, the debenture holders of the Horti- 
cultural Gardens would be glad to welcome 
those who loved to drink in the pleasures 
of art, and would be glad to afford them 
access to their cool shades and purling 
streams. For himself he had no objection 
to the change, for the few curiosities he 
had were on loan at the Kensington 
Museum, and perhaps more visitors would 
go to look at them. The Royal Academy 
might be well advised—perhaps the casual 
foreigners who came to England and put 
up at the Charing Cross Hotel, hon. Mem- 
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bers running down to the Committees, the | for the reception of those pictures which 


lawyers who moved backwards and for-| at present could scarcely 


seen in the 


wards between their clubs and the Inns of | Gallery in Trafalgar Square, for want of 


Court, would be much more likely to drop 
in at the Royal Academy in the Cromwell 
Road than at Charing Cross. That was 
their affair. 
question of Royal Academy or no Royal 
Academy would in any way affect the 
decision of the House when they came to 
consider what was to be done with that 
large waste of ground, which in a moment 
of unreasoning enthusiasm was bought for 
the nation, and on which Captain Fowke’s 
brick and glass domes used to frown. But 
he wanted to know whether if the nego- 
tiations with the Royal Academy with 
respect to Burlington House were broken 
off, the Government would give some as- 
surance that the question of saving this 
building from being pulled down would 
be put fairly before the House. A short 
time ago the Institute of Architects passed 
a resolution deprecating that demolition ; 
and he was sure that any attempt to 
pull down Burlington House would be as 
unpopular as it would be unwise. With 
that view, and wishing to know where they 
stood at a period of the Session when the 
House might still do something, he begged 
to move for any further correspondence 
which might have taken place between the 
Board of Works and the Royal Academy. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“there be laid before this House, Copy of any 
further Correspondence relative to the refusal by 
the Royal Academy of a site at Burlington 
House,” —(Mr. Beresford Hope,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. COWPER said, he regretted that 
the electors of Stoke had not returned the 
hon. Gentleman to the late Parliament, be- 
cause about a year and a half ago he would 
have found an opportunity of making a 
great impression on the Benches oppo- 
site, and of diminishing the following 
of the noble Lord the Member for North 
Leicestershire from that part of the House 
by the speech which he had just delivered. 
If the proposition then made had been 
adopted, and the National Gallery had 
been commenced on the Gardens of Bur- 
lington House, we should at this moment 
have had a building very near completion, 








space, and we should have attained that 


lo ject at a moderate cost, and without 


interfering with Burlington House, which 


He did not suppose that the | his hon. Friend had praised so highly. 


But as the House on that occasion seemed 


to set an exaggerated importance upon 


retaining the site in Trafalgar Square, 
it became necessary for the Government 
to consider what other arrangements should 
be made, and accordingly they offered the 
Royal Academy some portion of the site of 
Burlington House to build upon, The Go- 
vernment made that proposition on public 
grounds. The Royal Academy having 
always been lodged in Royal palaces or 
public buildings from the beginning of 
their existence, the Government thought 
it was not right to ask them to withdraw 
from ager Square without giving them 
another building or a site for one. It was 
suggested to the Academy on that occasion 
that it would perhaps be well that they 
should have a little Reform Bill of their 
own, so that the distribution of their 
honours might be less open to the reproach 
of narrowness andexclusion. The Council 
of the Royal Academy took the subject 
into consideration, and came to the same 
conclusion as the Government had done, 
that it was desirable that the Associates of 
that body should have the same elective 
franchise as the Academicians. And then 
upon looking into their constitution, the 
advantages of bit-by-bit reform became 
evident ; and the Council were fired by the 
noble ambition of enlarging the sphere of 
their action. They had recently found 
that the space which could be afforded 
them at Burlington House was not sufficient 
for their purposes. Their ideas of expand- 
ing were of so extensive a character that 
they could not be content with less than 
three acres of ground at present. The 
Royal Pear had made no official com- 
munication to him since they had notified 
their intention of accepting the site at 
Burlington House, but the rumour to 
which the hon. Gentleman had alluded 
had reached him, and he believed it was 
well founded. He understood it was pro- 
bable that the Council of the Academy 
would not accept the site at Burlington 
House, and if that were so the House of 
Commons would have no reason for en- 
tering into the affairs of the Academy. 
The Royal Academy received no public 
money whatever, they were not bound to 
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the State, and they had the same right of 
managing their affairs as any other body, 
scientific or learned, in the country had. 
But he could state the grounds upon 
which the Academy questioned the suffi- 
ciency of the site of Burlington House. 
They were obliged at present to reject 
so many pictures of merit that they 
wished to double the amount of space 
they had for ordinary exhibition. They 
wished to have a more extensive sculp- 
ture-room, and to have space for the 
pictures of foreign artists who might 
have obtained the honorary title of Asso- 
ciates, and who might be expected in 
some years to send as many as fifty or 
sixty pictures from abroad. Then they 
were desirous of being no longer crippled 
in their teaching for want of space. At 
present the schools were closed during 
the time of the annual exhibition. At 
present the diploma pictures could not 
be exhibited for want of space, and these 
pictures in the course of time would pro- 
bably form a most interesting collection 
of works of art. They had also a num- 
ber of marbles locked up in their rooms, 
which they were desirous of showing to 
the public. Then they were bound by 
the terms of the bequest of Mr. Gibson to 
erect a gallery for his works; and another 
gallery would have to be erected by the 
bequest of the sculptor Chantrey. They 
also wished to havea library of art, and 
space for the exhibition of engravings and 
riginal drawings. Attracted by this career 
of extended usefulness, he had been in- 
formed that the Royal Academy, instead 
of accepting the space at Burlington House, 
were tempted to accept three acres of 
ground at South Kensington, which had 
been offered to them by the Commissioners 
of the Exhibition of 1851. That was a 
body who might be supposed to understand 
their own affairs, and whose first object 
was to attract as many visitors as possible 
to their exhibition. The Academy had 
probably good reason for believing that 
their galleries would be as crowded at 
South Kensington as where they now 
were. But that was a question for 
themselves, and one with which the 
House had no concern. He would, there- 
fore, say in reply to the hon. Member 
that there was no correspondence on the 
subject other than had been already pre- 
sented to the House, nor had he received 
any further notification of the intention 
of the Academy. The Government had 
offered a piece of ground at Burlington 
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House, and the Academy had the right to 
accept or refuse as they pleased; but 
whatever decision they might come to 
would be arrived at without any influence 
or action whatever on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government. One result of 
the refusal of the Academy to accept the 
portion of the Burlington House site which 
had been offered to them would be, that it 
would no longer be required for any pre- 
sent service, and therefore that court-yard, 
of which his hon. Friend had spoken in 
such high, but he could not help thinking 
exaggerated terms, would be still spared. 
It would be desirable to retain Burlington 
House for its historical interest, and as a 
good specimen of an Italian dwelling-house, 
but it could not rank as a public building, 
and a sacrifice must be made to retain it. He 
should be glad that that graceful colonnade 
and building should be retained as long as 
possible. 

Mr. POWELL said, he regretted that 
this discussion must come to an end with- 
out such a clear statement of the relations 
between the Government and the Royal 
Academy as could be desired. He hoped 
at a later period of the Session the nego- 
tiations between the Government and the 
Academy might come toa conclusion, and 
that the House might have the result laid 
before it. He rejoiced greatly that the 

toyal Academy should have risen to a 
higher conception of their position as a 
British school of painting. He did not 
agree with the hon. Member for Stoke in 
the eulogy which he had pronounced upon 
Burlington House. For his own part, he 
had much more reliance upon our indi- 
genous school of Gothic than upon any 
school of pseudo-Italian art. He did not 
feel surprised at finding that the Royal 
Academy had been elevated by a grander 
view of their mission to desire the more 
ample space which they could obtain at 
South Kensington. He believed he might 
add that a great mistake had been made in 
the refusal to sanction the removal of the 
National Gallery to Burlington House, 
and the country would, he felt assured, 
learn at some future day to regard the cry 
which had been raised in favour of “ the 
noblest site in Europe” as simply a trading 
on a mere phrase. The past could not, 
however, be recalled; but if the Royal 
Academy were to take up a position at 
South Kensington, he believed it would 
rise in a few years to be—he did not mean 
technically—a great university of paint- 
ing and art. Without laying himself open 
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to the charge of being, to use an American 
phrase, influenced by South Kensington 
‘ proclivities,” he must say that he re- 
garded the abuse which had been heaped 
on that part of London as altogether un- 
deserved. The crowds which flocked to 
the Museum at South Kensington proved 
that it could not fairly be looked upon as 
being situated in that isolated and remoto 
spot which some persons supposed. If 
any Member of the House were to visit it 
that evening he would find his fellow- 
citizens deriving from the works of art 
there exhibited at once instruction and 
amusement, and gathered in numbers 
which compare very favourably with those 
frequenting the British Museum and the 
National Gallery. He could not, there- 
fore, help regarding with some satisfac- 
tion the proposal that the Royal Academy 
would make South Kensington the scene 
of their future operations, and he had no 
doubt that as the number of railways in- 
creased it would be found to be year by 
year more accessible and better fitted to 
become a centre for the study of art. 

Lorn JOHN MANNERS said, he had 
never been one of those who had taken a 
part in condemning the conduct or man- 
agement of the Royal Academy. So far 
as he had been able to form an opinion of 
their motives and course of action, he had 
always thought that, as a body, they had 
discharged their duties with fidelity, and 
with an honest desire and intention of 
promoting the improvement of art—for 
which object the Academy was originally 
established. He was glad to learn from 
the First Commissioner of Works that the 
Government were satisfied with the course 
which was proposed to be taken by that 
institution with reference to the reform of 
its constitution, as indicated in the cor- 
respondence to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman alluded. If the proposals which 
had been made were carried into effect, 
either by means of the scheme in which 
the co-operation of the Academy was in- 
vited a year or two ago, or by means of 
the plan which had been shadowed out 
that evening, his confident belief was that, 
animated by the spirit which had hitherto 
dictated their conduct, and with a new 
and improved field of operations, they 
would be found to conciliate to a greater 
extent than ever the public sympathy and 
approbation, and would become the medium 
of spreading year by year more and more 
that knowledge of art which the House 
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and influential instruments for educating 
the minds and oultivating the tastes 
of the great body of the people of this 
country. The Royal Academy would 
thus, he hoped, be enabled to make a great 
start, the influence of which would be felt, 
not in England only, but in Scotland and 
Ireland, inducing similar societies in Dub- 
lin and Edinburgh to take steps to render 
themselves more efficient agents in pro- 
moting a love of the fine arts. If the 
House, as he believed it would, acted 
liberally (not in a pecuniary sense) and 
fairly, in allowing the Royal Academy to 
carry out the proposed scheme, without 
any attempt to fetter its free action, he 
felt assured it would before long occupy 
a higher and a more popular position 
with respect to art than it had hitherto 
done. He considered that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Stoke had done great ser- 
vice in bringing this important question 
before the House. 

Lorp ELCHO expressed his cordial con- 
eurrence in all that had fallen from the 
First Commissioner of Works and his noble 
Friend who had just spoken in reference 
to the position which had of late been 
taken up by the Royal Academy. Under 
the rule of Sir Charles Eastlake great im- 
provements had been introduced into that 
institution, and from all he could learn he 
was happy to find that its new President, 
Sir Francis Grant, was not only disposed 
to tread the same path as his predecessor, 
but to tread it with a longer stride and 
greater vigour, with a view to place the 
Royal Academy in that position which it 
ought to occupy, and to render it at once 
a thoroughly popular and useful institution. 
The late Parliament had, he thought, made 
a mistake in rejecting the proposal which 
had been made by the First Commissioner 
of Works for removing the National Gal- 
lery to Burlington House, and leaving the 
Royal Academy in possession of the whole 
of the building in Trafalgar Square. He 
was of that opinion, because he had served 
as a Member of the Royal Commission 
which had been appointed to inquire into 
the whole constitution of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and which had been led by the evi- 
dence given before it to the unanimous 
conclusion that the best way out of all the 
difficulties by which the question was be- 
set was the transference of the pictures 
embraced in the national collection to a 
new gallery to be built in the rear of Bur- 
lingten House, and the handing over of the 
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lery to the Royal Academy. Such a plan 
offered, in his opinion, many advantages. 
A building might be erected at the back 
of Burlington House on the most approved 
plan; a wall space might have been se- 
cured more extensive than was to be found 
in any foreign gallery, while the place 
would be comparatively quiet, with the 
advantage of a double access from Picca- 
dilly and from Cork Street. There would, 
besides, have been no necessity for incur- 
ring anything beyond a comparatively 
trifling expense in the formation of archi- 
tectural elevations. All that would be 
required would be to erect a new front on 
the side of Cork Street. Whether they 
looked to convenience of access, to con- 
venience in exhibiting the pictures, to 
the time which was necessary for re- 
lodging the pictures—everything, in fact, 
was in favour of Burlington House; and 
none of these reasons -were in favour of 
the present site. What, then, was the 
alternative plan? The estimate for adapt- 
ing the new buildings at Burlington House 
for the purposes of a picture gallery was 
£140,000; and they were about to give 
for the increased site in the rear of the 
present National Gallery a sum nearly 
equivalent to that amount. The feeling 
of the House of Commons would no doubt 
be, that if they intended to keep the pic- 
tures in Trafalgar Square, it would be un- 
worthy of the nation to go on botching the 
present building, which was not fire-proof. 
He imagined that the plan of his right 
hon. Friend, which had been submitted to 
these architects, contemplated the sweep- 
ing away of the whole of that building and 
the erection of a new one. What, therefore, 
with the purchase of land, the experise of 
erecting the new building, the cost of 
removing the pictures, and other items of 
expense, he might say that while in one 
case their expenditure would be £140,000, 
and the work could be completed in two 
years, in the other case, taking the land, 
the buildings, and other items, there would 
probably be an expenditure of half a 
million, and a period of some five or six 
years would be required for the purpose 
of re-lodging their pictures, instead of two 
years as would have been the case if Bur- 
lington House had been adopted. There 
was this further advantage attending the 
plan proposed in the late Parliament, that 
the Royal Academy were anxious to obtain 
the remainder of the building where they 
had heretofore been ; and there was no 
doubt that if the choice was between going 
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to Brompton, and taking the whole of the 
building, they would prefer the latter 
alternative. If the building of the present 
National Gallery were handed over by the 
nation to the Royal Academy, they would 
have to expend a large sum of money in 
improving it and giving it anew fagade and 
in otherwise embellishing and beautifying 
the building. Therefore the nation would 
be in this position, that it would not only 
save a large outlay in what it did for itself, 
but it would also benefit by the improve- 
ments effected at the expense of other 
people. The hon. Member for Cambridge 
had referred to the saying of somebody that 
Trafalgar Square was the finest site in 
Europe. That saying had been attributed, 
by mistake, to the late Sir Robert Peel ; 
its real author, he believed, being the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ayrton). That hon. Gentleman was much 
in favour of that site, and perhaps he would 
give them his reasons for thinking it the 
finestin Europe. The hon. Member for Stoke 
(Mr. Beresford Hope) had dilated upon the 
merits of Burlington House, and was very 
anxious that it might not be destroyed. 
He rather shared his hon. Friend’s view 
on that point, and thought it would be a 
pity that Burlington House should be 
swept away. About two years since, Mr. 
Norton, the architect, drew a finished plan 
of Burlington House, which was placed in 
the library, which proposed the piercing of 
the front in Piccadilly, throwing down the 
wall at the back of the colonnade, so as to 
give a clear view into the yard and gardens. 
That alteration was estimated might be 
effected at a cost of only from £2,000 to 
£2,500. It might, perhaps, be too much 
to expect the House suddenly to adopt 
such an idea, but he knew that a great 
number of hon. Members shared in that 
view, and he hoped they would endeavour 
to enforce it. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to enter 
his protest against the character of the 
debate altogether. This question was dis- 
cussed a year or two ago, when the noble 
Lord (Lord Elcho) said the same things that 
he had said that night. The House upon 
that occasion heard everything that could 
be alleged in favour of giving up a portion 
of Burlington House for the use of the 
Royal Academy. They heard elaborate 
accounts of the cost and convenience of the 
scheme from the Chief Commissioner of 
Works, but these irrepressible Members 
who were on that occasion completely 
beaten by a large majority, now took 
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advantage of the empty state of the House 
to reproduce their opinions and endeavour 
to persuade the House and the country to 
adopt a scheme which had already been 
condemned. He agreed with the truism 
uttered some years ago by a distinguished 
statesman, that Trafalgar Square was an 
admirable site, and he believed that in- 
stead of having deteriorated, it was of 
greater value than ever, now that the 
centre of railway communication in London 
had been established at Charing Cross. 
He trusted that the House would not re- 
open a question which had been so com- 
pletely settled and determined in accord- 
ance with the general opinion of the House 
and the country. Some gentlemen thought 
that the court-yard in front of Burlington 
House was equal to the area in front of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, but for himself he 
never could understand why it was so much 
admired. It seemed that the external 
architecture was of a style that was 
thought peculiarly suited to Piccadilly. 
He would admit they owed to the same 
family two of the finest brick walls in 
London. First, there was Burlington 
House, and then Devonshire House; and 
then a little further on there was Cam- 
bridge House with another fine brick wall. 
He, for one, regretted that the Members of 
the Royal Academy had not accepted the 
site offered to them by the Government. 
Something had been said about the Royal 
Academy going to South Kensington. If 
they liked to go there it would be a ques- 
tion of finance with them, and they would 
soon find out by their receipts whether 
they had acted wisely or not. He had 
always condemned that site, because a site 
there had been offered to all the learned 
and scientific societies, and they all re- 
jected it on the ground that they would 
lose their subscriptions, and be ruined if 
they were located there. It was sur- 
rounded by public parks, and it was the 
most inconvenient site that could be found 
in London. He trusted that the ground 
at Kensington would not be given too 
lavishly to the Royal Academy by the 
Commissioners in whom it was vested, 
and who held it for the benefit of the 
country. Although it would be a fair ap- 
propriation of the ground to devote a rea- 
sonable space for the use of the Royal Aca- 
demy; it would, in his opinion, be most 
unwise to give the Council more ground 
than was n He concluded by 
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course of the evening taken advantage of 
the state of the House to reproduce argu- 
ments in support of a suppositious opinion 
which had no real existence either in the 
House or the country. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that he had often 
heard it urged that the Royal Academy 
sought to suppress young talent. In his 
opinion that was not the case. He had 
had the pleasure of the late Sir Charles 
Eastlake’s society and he could name no 
one of his acquaintance who was more 
liberal in his views, more desirous of aid- 
ing students, or more anxious to make the 
Royal Academy an efficient exposition of 
the art of the country. He believed that 
the feelings and desires of the present 
President of the Academy might be de- 
scribed in precisely the same terms. He 
had recently had several conversations 
with Sir Francis Grant, and he had 
found him just as anxious as his prede- 
cessor to popularize the Royal Academy. 
It was want of space, and that alone, 
which obstructed the Royal Academy in 
its progress and endeavours to do good. 
The chief charges made against the insti- 
tution by the press and general society 
were that it was jealous of rising talent, 
and that it caused the pictures of young 
artists to be hung badly if it did not reject 
them altogether; that it never admitted 
the works of foreign artists, and that it did 
not give as much attention to teaching as 
was desirable. The whole of these charges 
would be met by the reply that the 
Academy had not sufficient space. The 
number of pictures rejected simply from 
want of space to hang them was 180 per 
annum. Foreign pictures would be gladly 
admitted if the Council had space to hang 
them; and teaching would be proceeded 
with to a much greater extent if the diffi- 
culty of want of space were removed. At 
present, however, teaching had to be sus- 
pended entirely during the time the exhi- 
bition remained open. Notwithstanding 
the protest of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, he must 
say that he cordially agreed with the 
suggestion that it was desirable to submit 
a substantive Motion—that the House pre- 
ferred the site of Burlington House to the 
present one—and was very much inclined 
to think that if the question were again 
put, the decision of 1864 would be re- 
versed. 

Mr. BENTINCK believed he expressed 
the opinion of those who voted with him 
in 1864 when he said that he should be 
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glad to see another vote of the House taken 
upon the subject. But if the subject were 
revived at all, it ought to be revived in a 
proper manner, and if the previous decision 
were reversed, substantial grounds for 
reversing it ought to be given before that 
step was adopted. He endorsed the 
opinion expressed by the last speaker with 
regard to the zeal displayed by the late Sir 
Charles Eastlake in the interests of art; 
and from what he knew of Sir Francis 
Grant, he believed he was equally desirous 
to assist young artists and increase the 
usefulness of the Royal Academy. Bur- 
lington House was considered by archi- 
tectural authorities as a building of the 
highest class, and such structures, he con- 
tended, ought to be preserved. He had 
never had great confidence in the archi- 
tectural taste and qualifications of the First 
Commissioner of Works; and he thought 
it would be a very advantageous course to 
pursue if the right hon. Gentleman were 
associated with a number of gentlemen 
experts in architecture, and thoroughly 
competent to form an opinion on the vari- 
ous works undertaken by the Government. 
That course would have a very beneficial 
effect upon such questions as the building 
of the new Law Courts and the new Na- 
tional Gallery. The Chief Commissioner 
of Works had not at present done much 
credit to the Government in the erection 
of new buildings, his principal achieve- 
ments hitherto having consisted of the 
erection of a few drinking fountains here 
and there, and the removal of the Duke of 
Wellington’s funeral car from Marlborough 
House to St. Paul’s, where hon. Members 
might see it for the small charge of 6d. 
per head. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he did not wish to 
continue this debate, but, as a trustee of 
the National Gallery, he begged to make 
one or two observations on the subject 
under the consideration of the House. He 
might say for himself, and the majority, 
at least, of his colleagues, that they were 
all desirous that the Government should 
reconsider the decision arrived at about 
two years ago. They were firmly im- 
pressed with the conviction that ‘he diffi- 
culties of erecting a suitable building at 
Charing Cross were so great that it was of 
the utmost importance for the country that 
they should recur to the scheme of the 
First Commissioner of the Board of Works, 
and build a National Gallery at Burling- 
ton House, leaving the present National 
Gallery for the purposes of the Royal 
Academy. After the very conclusive 
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speech of the noble Lord the Member for 
Haddingtonshire, there was no need for 
going over the various reasons for having 
the National Gallery at Burlington House, 
instead of Charing Cross. He would, how- 
ever, advert to one consideration which had 
not been mentioned that evening, though 
it was of great importance. The National 
Gallery comprised a collection of works of 
art of the greatest value, which when once 
destroyed could never be replaced. It was, 
therefore, of the greatest importance that 
it should be placed in a building removed - 
from all chances of injury or attack. The 
present National Gallery at Charing Cross 
was in a building which formed a screen 
to the barracks in the most central part of 
London, and access to those barracks was 
partly through the building itself. Many 
persons believed that it was essential to 
the peace and security of the metropolis 
that these barracks should remain where 
they now are. He did not say whether 
the opinion was or was not well founded, 
but it was said to have been expressed 
by the Duke of Wellington. If the bar- 
racks at Charing Cross were essential to 
the peace of the metropolis; in case of 
an outbreak—which, he trusted, would 
never happen—the National Gallery might 
be the first building attacked. In 1848 
these barracks were the first place that 
was placed in a state of defence from an 
apprehension of the peace of the metro- 
polis being disturbed at that time. If a 
new National Gallery were built upon the 
present site there must necessarily be ac- 
cess through it to the barracks. Under 
such circumstances he thought such a site 
would be most insecure and inconvenient 
for such a building. The difficulties also 
to be encountered in erecting another edi- 
fice upon the site of the present building 
were very great, and additional ground 
would have to be taken in order to con- 
struct an edifice sufficiently large for a 
national collection. It was, however, only 
possible to build on the east side as the 
barrack-yard and building could not be ob- 
tained, and the result would be anything 
but satisfactory. All these considerations 
had weighed with the Trustees of the Na- 
tional Gallery, and they were most de- 
sirous, as he had before stated, that the 
former decision of the House should be re- 
considered. Had the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works been accepted, the country would by 
this time have had one of the finest Na- 
tional Galleries in Europe. The building 
at the present time would have been in 
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an advanced state, and the question of the 
Royal Academy would have been settled. 
He could not sit down without adverting 
to some of the remarks of the hon. Gen- 
tleman who last addressed the House; for 
he had spoken of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Commissioner of Works in 
a way entirely undeserved. He believed 
that there was not a man in this great 
metropolis, whether rich or poor, who did 
not owe a debt of gratitude to his right 
hon. Friend for the wonderful improve- 
ments he had made in the metropolis. 
The great improvements in the parks, 
making them a place of public resort and 
an ornament to London, exceeding any- 
thing of the kind to be found in any city 
of the world, were due to his right hon. 
Friend. When the hon. Gentleman cast 
the slurs he had upon the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, he must have forgotten 
all that the right hon. Gentleman had done 
in beautifying the metropolis, and contri- 
buting to the comfort and enjoyment of the 
working classes. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, he re- 
gretted to hear that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment again contemplated the destruc- 
tion of Burlington House. When this 
course was recommended to Lord Palmer- 
ston, a strong protest was made against it, 
and the noble Premier agreed that to pull 
down Burlington House would be simply 
an act of vandalism. The Government now 
seemed to disregard the good sense and 
wisdom of Lord Palmerston in this as in 
weightier matters. Burlington House was 
a building of great architectural merit, 
and, as few such buildings existed in the 
metropolis, the country could not afford to 
lose it. As far as his recollection went, ex- 
cepting churches and the Banquetting 
House at Whitehall, there was no really 
beautiful and perfect building of the cha- 
racter of Burlington House. He should 
have no confidence as to anything the Go- 
vernment might erect in its place. He 
might point to the new Foreign Offices, in 
which any one acquainted with architec- 
ture would be able to point out a number 
of gross anomalies by no means creditable 
to the taste of the country. There was 
simply a strip of pavement in the place 
where the frieze ought to be; he would 
much prefer to have had a plain stone. 
Then there were the columns, which were 
neither Corinthian, Ionic, nor Doric; it was 
difficult to tell what they were. If any- 
thing could be invented better than the 
productions of the great masters, he would 
throw no obstacle in the way; but till that 
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was achieved it would be better to stick to 
the old proportions and to the old rules. 
Architects of the present time seemed to be 
too much influenced by vanity, and if the 
could produce anything singular, althong 
characterized by great deformity, they 
were pleased. The Government originally 
wanted to spend an enormous sum at South 
Kensington, but the House would not 
allow them todo so. He trusted it would 
show itself equally resolute with regard 
to the proposal to pull down Burlington 
House ; for if picture galleries were to be 
erected in the rear of Burlington House, 
they must not only be buildings of a hy- 
brid character, but defective also in the 
essential conditions of space and light. 
Trafalgar Square was said to be the finest 
site in the world ; but he hoped the Govern- 
ment, if they decided to build there, would 
pull down the present National Gallery, 
and not attempt to tinker with it. If the 
communication with the barracks behind 
was so essential as was represented, there 
could be no real difficulty on that point. 
What was required was first a handsome 
basement story in which the collection of 
the Royal Academy, and possibly the over- 
flowing of accumulations at the British 
Museum and elsewhere, might be accom- 
modated ; and above this should be erected 
a building worthy of the object to which 
it was to be devoted, and of commanding 
height, for without this the advantages of 
the site would be thrown away. The 
Under Secretary of State told them that 
the building at Kensington, if the Govern- 
ment had been allowed to carry it out, 
would have been a beautiful structure. 
He did not believe it ; they had never yet 
erected a beautiful building. By the man- 
ner in which they had dealt with it, they 
had ruined the new Foreign Office. They 
compelled a Gothic architect to produce a 
palace in the Italian style. They might 
as well send for a blacksmith to mend a 
chest of drawers. Now that it approached 
completion, it was found to be sufficiently 
Italian to displease all lovers of the Gothic 
style, and not Italian enough to please the 
admirers of Italian architecture. Exter- 
nally it was a hideous building, and he 
had little doubt that the internal arrange- 
ments would be found quite in harmony. 
Mr. HUBBARD said, he was desirous 
of knowing what measures were really in 
contemplation to obtain the additional 
room that was now required for our Na- 
tional pictures. It seemed that many 
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former division by which it was settled 
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that the site for the new building should 
not be at Kensington had declared their 
remorse for the course which they then 
adopted. Under such circumstances as 
those stated, he thought it was far better 
to take again the opinion of the House as 
to the site and mode on which the National 
Gallery was to be constructed. To lay out 
large sums of money on the site of the 
present National Gallery was certain to 
eud in disappointment. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Dundalk argued the ques- 
tion in a very contradictory way. It would 
be barbarism, he thought, to pull down 
Burlington House, but he was eager to 
destroy the National Gallery. [Sir Grorcr 
Bowyer: Because it is ugly.] Well, but 
tastes differed as to what was beautiful ; 
and Burlington House, whatever its merits, 
was enclosed by an impervious screen, 
and whatever beauties it might possess 
were entirely hidden from the public eye. 
Its preservation, he did not think, was to 
be regarded when they were considering 
the question of the accommodation for our 
pictures. Laying aside for the moment 
the question of architecture, he would say 
with respect to the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Whitehaven that remembering 
what Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens 
were only a few years ago, no Chief Com- 
missioner of Works, he thought, more de- 
served the gratitude of the country than 
the right hon. Gentlemen who now filled 
that office. At that time Hyde Park was 
a dry, dusty space. Now, its perpetual 
verdure, graceful slopes, gay parterres, and 
luxuriant flowering shrubs afforded plea- 
sure to thousands who, perhaps, would not 
be so well qualified to appreciate the merits 
of architectural designs. If a statue were 
to be raised in the present day to any man 
who had deserved well of the people, in 
his opinion, the right hon. Gentleman 
ought to be selected. 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
thought the time had come when the 
members of the Royal Academy ought to 
be ashamed to occupy a space which was 
so much needed for our great National 
collection of pictures. If the academi- 
cians themselves would not take the initi- 
ative in the matter, and if they would not 
accept the sites that had been offered to 
them, it appeared to him that the Govern- 
ment ought to employ something like 
coercion for the purpose of obtaining their 
removal from the National Gallery. He 
agreed with hon. Members who had spoken 
in thinking that the National Gallery as 
& building was mean and quite unworthy 
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of the position which it occupied; but it 
was not worse than many other public 
buildings in London, to inspect which, one 
after the other, would really be a day of 
humiliation to any Englishman. He had 
hoped at one time that the erection of the 
new Foreign Office might form an excep- 
tion to that unfortunate display of our 
artistic taste; but for some reason or ano- 
ther the effect of the work seemed wholly 
frittered away, and he could not help re- 
garding it as an entire failure in an archi- 
tectural point of view. If they had 
adopted the Roman or the Grecian style 
of architecture, they would have had an 
opportunity of having a fine fagade, but 
this opportunity had unfortunately been 
lost probably through the building having 
been erected upon some Gothic or similar 
foundation. With regard to the National 
pictures he would ask, as he had done 
before, whether there was any chance 
during the next seven years of the whole 
of the gallery being devoted to the pur- 
poses for which it was constructed? He 
should be glad to receive an assurance from 
some Member of the Government that the 
whole of the matter would receive the 
consideration to which it was entitled. 
Viscount CRANBOURNE said, he 
thought the discussion of such matters in 
that House appeared to have a most de- 
pressing effect on every one who was not 
initiated in the mysteries of the subject ; 
and were calculated to produce in the mind 
a general and a deplorable scepticism. 
Such discussions, indeed, reminded him of 
the opinion expressed by the late Sir 
George Lewis, who stated that it was al- 
ways possible when a scientific man was 
brought forward to prove anything to pro- 
duce another scientific man of equal cele- 
brity to prove under the same conditions 
the exact reverse. He himself, though 
a humble learner, and always desirous of 
sitting at the feet of those who were 
capable of teaching, had been unable to 
make up his mind owing to the conflict of 
opinion as to whether Burlington House 
was beautiful or not. There was the Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets—a great 
authority upon such a question—whose 
imagination seemed peculiarly impressed 
with that high wall which separated the 
building from Piccadilly, and which, per- 
haps, might be regarded emblematical of 
that dead level of equality to which the 
leading Members of the great House of 
Cavendish were at present prepared to 
reduce the political Constitution of this 
country. But his hon. Friend the Mem- 
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ber for Dundalk was positively enthusiastic 
in his admiration of Burlington House, 
and in language apparently affected by the 
late debate he entreated the House to 
stand by the ancient path, and not to 
abandon what was old and good unless 
they could devise something better in its 
place. He trusted that his hon. and 
learned Friend would, in the future dis- 
cussion of political questions, entertain 
views as sound and as just as those he had 
thus expressed on the subject of architec- 
ture. The hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets censured the discussion of such 
subjects in the House as being useless, but 
in such an opinion he could not concur 
when he remembered the large amount 
expended by the country in connection 
with this subject. The subject of art 
expenditure, too, had been denounced in 
strong and felicitous terms by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who, after em- 
ploying a series of epithets too copious 
and numerous to repeat, said that nothing 
short of a revolutionary reform was needed. 
Five years certainly constituted a long 
period in the consistency of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whose opinions, like 
certain electro-plated goods, appeared to 
be made more for the purpose of shining 
brightly than of lasting for any length of 
time. Those opinions, however, were re- 
corded, and the» fact remained that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had appar- 
ently made no effectual attempt to bring 
into rule that expenditure which he de- 
scribed as so irregular, or to carry out that 
revolutionary reform which he had desig- 
nated as so necessary. He did not intend 
to enter into a consideration of the site 
which it was desirable to adopt for our 
art treasures; but he felt bound to protest 
against the opinion expressed by the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs who 
founded this predilection for Piccadilly on 
the ground that owing to the presence 
of the barracks in the rear of the Royal 
Academy the pictures, if kept in the lat- 
ter building, might be subject in times 
of danger to injury from cannon balls. 
That appeared to be a very remote contin- 
gency, but it was, of course, desirable to 
be prepared for every accident that might 
arise. It seemed, however, that there 
would be no great difficulty in taking 
ample precautions against the danger to 
which the hon. Gentleman had alluded. 
He would remind the hon. Gentleman that 
one of the first collections in Europe—he 
referred to that at Dresden—was kept in 
a place which, though undoubtedly dan- 
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gerous, was extremely convenient for pur- 
poses of inspection. Visitors to that 
collection were shown the places where 
cannon balls had formerly fallen, and on 
the slightest anticipation of danger the 
pictures were always removed to places of 
safety. If, therefore, the Royal Academy 
was open to no other objection than its 
exposed situation in cases of riot and 
insurrection, he thought they might rea- 
sonably ignore such considerations, and 
trust to Providence and the care of the 
guardians of these treasures, who would, 
he believed, see that they were in such 
an emergency removed to a place of safety. 
He rose, however, to observe that the 
National Gallery did not constitute the 
only collection of pictures which they had 
to take into their consideration. He 
had heard something from one hon. 
Gentleman about removing all the Na- 
tional collections to Kensington. As a 
trustee of the National Historical Por- 
trait Collection, which, though small, was 
prosperous, and increasing in size and 
popularity every year, he desired to say 
that the guardians of that collection were 
continually in apprehension lest the trea- 
sures consigned to their care should be 
banished to the dreadful wilderness at 
South Kensington, lest their pictures 
should be drawn to the so-called centre by 
the gravitation which appeared to have 
had so much influence in other directions. 
He was anxious not to let that opportunity 
pass of protesting on behalf of the mana- 
gers of the National Gallery against a re- 
moval to that quarter. It was not the 
collection at South Kensington, but the 
collectors, to whom they objected ; it was 
not the things which people went to see 
there, but the self-assertion, the self-ag- 
grandisement, and the spirit of intrigue 
which appeared to animate the managers 
at South Kensington, and which filled 
with terror the guardians of other collec- 
tions. It was easy to say that that was 
the best centre for artistic objects; but a 
centre must have a radius; it must be the 
middle of something; and it was well 
known that South Kensington was placed 
at one extremity of the metropolis, and 
could not in any just sense be regarded as 
a central position. It was useless to cite 
the number of visitors to South Kensing- 
ton as an argument in its favour, because, 
before such an argument could be accepted 
as worth anything, it must be shown that 
the visitors belonged to that class for whom 
these collections were intended. If these 
collections were to be merely the luxurious 
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resort of the rich, of those who from their 
wealth and position were able, if they 
pleased, to set up galleries and create col- 
lections for themselves, they gave to the 
people no adequate return for the taxation 
which was imposed upon them. He knew 
that such a doctrine was not popular in 
that House. They had constantly wit- 
nessed the most extravagant expenditure 
on objects of art which could afford plea- 
sure and gratification to none but those 
who from their circumstances and position 
might easily obtain such gratification and 
pleasure at their own expense. The only 
thing resembling an octroi in our taxation 
was the coal tax. It was raised from one 
of the necessaries of life, and yet it had 
been selected as a source out of which 
payments were to be made for objects 
which, practically, were enjoyed by the 
wealthy classes only. It appeared to him 
that there was great injustice in such a 
system ; and he thought the House ought 
to take into consideration the question 
whether it was right to expend in mere 
luxuries money much of which was raised 
from a class which did not participate in 
the enjoyment of those luxuries. The 
principle which he was advocating applied 
very cogently to South Kensington. If 
these collections were for the people at 
large, they ought to be placed among the 
people, where the people could see, enjoy, 
and study them ; because if such collections 
were to be only for the benefit of the 
wealthier and more educated classes, and 
if they were removed with that view, the 
Government would not be able to defend 
them long in the face of the public who 
were taxed for them. He especially pro- 
tested against the removal under such cir- 
cumstances of the National Portrait Gal- 
lery, and he could not conclude without 
expressing a hope that the House would 
hear a satisfactory statement from the Go- 
vernment as to what their policy was 
likely to be. The Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs had favoured the House 
with his views, but as that hon. Gentle- 
man had spoken rather as the representa- 
tive of art, they were no doubt anxious to 
hear some observation from the leader of 
the House as to what was intended to be 
done in the matter. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


DANUBIAN PROVINCES. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 
Mrz. DARBY GRIFFITH asked the 
Viscount Cranbourne 
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Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, What 
course the Conference on the Danubian 
Provinces were taking in reference to the 
expressed wishes of the Moldo-Wallachian 
population ? and udded that he was quite 
aware of the difficulties of dealing with 
the matter. The elements of the subject 
were so various that no Government ap- 
peared to be able to look at them in such 
a light as would afford fair hope of a settle- 
ment. In ancient times the provinces 
were a mere appanage of the Porte, but by 
the intervention of the European Powers 
that state of things had been altered, and 
they had become more or less European in 
their character. The maxims, however, 
which were applied to them in the pre- 
sent day seemed to suit neither their old 
character nor their new one. They were 
not considered as actually subject to the 
Porte nor as actually independent. The 
Treaty of 1856 assumed to settle the posi- 
tion of the provinces, but soon afterwards 
it was found that its provisions would not 
be tolerated in the country; and therefore 
the provision that required the separation 
of the provinces was abrogated, and the 
union of the two countries was allowed. 
If this part of the treaty was so easily 
abrogated by the consent of the Powers, 
in what particular was the other part of 
the treaty as to their not being governed 
by a foreign prince, entitled to a greater 
amount of respect? No doubt the inha- 
bitants had excellent reasons for selecting 
a foreign Prince, and especially that one 
which was founded upon the existence of 
internal jealousies. The state of feeling 
there was accurately described by the pre- 
sent leader of the House (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) eight years ago, when 
he said that— 

“Ifthe rule of a foreign Prince is thought to 
be desirable, depend upon it such a choice is made 
as a means of avoiding internal jealousies. No 
people in their senses ever preferred the rule of a 
foreign Prince, except as a means of preventing 
internal dissensions.” 

If the people of Wallachia and Moldavia 
were now acting on that principle, why 
should we interfere to prevent them from 
doing so? This was not a mere caprice on 
their part, for the very same jealousy 
existed in this country, as appeared by 
the Royal Marriage Act, the object of 
which was to avoid the possibility of in- 
ternal dissensions, by preventing members 
of the Royal family from contracting mar- 
riages with English subjects. The first 
attempt had been made in Belgium to 
obtain a prince, and that having failed, the 
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people had looked elsewhere. But it had 
been said that the interests of the Porte 
were affected and perhaps injured by this 
election. He altogether denied it. The 
only object these provinces had in view 
was to obtain their reasonable independ- 
ence. It was the true interest of the Porte 
to consult all the reasonable wishes of the 
people in the Danubian Principalities, just 
as it was the interest of England todo the 
same with respect to her colonies. The 
Principalities were quite aware of the 
value of their nominal suzerainty to the 
Porte, just as the colonists of England 
were conscious of the benefits they derived 
from their nominal dependence upon us; 
but in the one case as in the other, it was 
felt to be desirable that the dependence 
should be nominal, and that it should not 
be made the excuse for an injudicious 
and unnecessary interference with the pri- 
vileges and desires of the people. The 
reason why the provinces were valuable to 
the Porte was because they were a bulwark 
against any other Power. There could be 
no doubt that the real policy to be recom- 
mended to the Porte was to acquiesce in 
the wish of the people. In Belgium, 
under circumstances substantially similar, 
no objection was made to the election of 
Prince Leopold, nor were the consequences 
of that exercise of the popular will such 
as to inspire them with any feeling of re- 
gret that it had taken place. The relations 
between Holland and Belgium had grown 
more intimate in consequence, and the re- 
sult was that those two countries would 
cordially assist each other, if any com- 
mon enemy should menace them. He 
believed it was wrong to prefer any po- 
licy of any other Continental Power in the 
East to that pursued by France. That 
policy was the best for the preservation of 
the peace of the world, though he did not 
deny that there might be a certain amount 
of ambition in it, and an occasional hanker- 
ing after an extension of territory. At all 
events, the policy of France was based 
upon some kind of principle, and showed 
consideration for the rights and the habits 
of other people; and it was a great mis- 
take to depart from the policy of France 
without having a paramount reason for 
doing so. Now, the Emperor of the French 
either avowedly or tacitly had given his 
countenance to the election of the Hos- 
podar, and England could not do better 
than follow the example thus set. He 
was afraid that unless some steps were 
speedily taken in the matter, a serious col- 
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lision would occur between Turkey and 
Russia. He did not wish to make Her 
Majesty’s Government responsible for what 
might happen, but it was not sufficient 
that the intentions of a Government should 
be good, their conduct should be wise, 
and of this wisdom success might be taken 
as atest. He wished to ask, what was 
the present state of the negotiations, and 
especially whether the Turkish troops had 
entered these provinces? And he also 
begged to move for any papers that there 
might be relating to the subject. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“an humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, that She will be graciously pleased to give 
directions that there be laid before this House, 
Copy of any Correspondence relative to the Con- 
ference on the Danubian Principalities,”—(Mr. 
Darby Griffith,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. LAYARD said, he would not de- 
tain the House at greater length than he 
could help; but, at the same time, he wished 
to say a few words in order that the whole 
matter might be correctly understood. His 
hon. Friend said the subject to which his 
question related had been very much mis- 
understood in this country and still more 
so abroad, and he was not sorry to have an 
opportunity of placing the matter before 
the House in a proper light. The hon. 
Gentleman, however, had altogether mis- 
stated the history of the Danubian pro- 
vinces. He had spoken of them as though 
they had long been conquered and go- 
verned by the Turks; whereas, in truth, 
those provinces at a distant period of time, 
for reasons of their own, voluntarily placed 
themselves under the suzerainty of the 
Porte. Turkey was then a strong Power, 
and they considered that she was then 
enabled to protect them. At first the 
Turkish Sultan was in the habit of send- 
ing as Hospodars or Governors of the pro- 
vinces Turkish subjects; but, after a time, 
the provinces became dissatisfied with that 
arrangement, and claimed the right of 
electing their own Princes. That right 
was conceded to them by the Porte, and 
the two provinces had for a long course of 
years themselves through their Assemblies 
selected their Hospodars. The Russian 
Government who always felt or professed 
to feel a great interest in those Princi- 
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palities interfered on various occasions in 
consequence of what they considered to 
be the improper conduct of the Turks to- 
wards the Principalities. It was, how- 
ever, but fair and just to the Turks to say 
that during the whole of their long con- 
nection with Moldavia and Wallachia, on 
no occasion had they interfered with the 
internal self-government of those pro- 
vinces. No Turks ever lived there, nor, 
except in case of war, were ever seen 
there, and he believed that no two pro- 
vinces were ever more independent and 
self-administered than Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia. There existed in Moldavia and 
Wallachia a Christian aristocracy, which 
was not the case in the other Christian 
provinces belonging to the Turks, where 
the land was almost entirely in the hands 
of Mahommedans. While in nearly all 
the other provinces of Turkey the land- 
holders and chief persons were Mussul- 
maps, in the Principalities they were all 
Christians, and the population was purely 
Christian. In no other provinces of the 
Turkish Empire was there a Christian 
aristocracy, which stood between the 
power of the Hospodar and the people at 
large. It was the want of such an aris- 
tocracy that he believed had been the 
cause of the great misfortunes that had 
befallen Greece since its severance from 
Turkey. In consequence of the presence 
of that Christian landed aristocracy, the 
provinces were far advanced in civiliza- 
tion, and were the richest and most pros- 
perous of any of the Sultan’s dominions. 
By the treaties of Adrianople and Bu- 
charest, the Russian Government had ob- 
tained from the Porte a right of protec- 
torate over the provinces, and a right to 
interfere in their internal affairs. The 
Crimean War arose in consequence of the 
Russian troops crossing the frontier of the 
province. At the termination of that war 
by the Treaty of Paris the suzerainty of the 
Sultan over the provinces was solemnly 
recorded, although it was especially sti- 
pulated that the Hospodars should be 
elected from among the natives of the 
provinces, and that treaty further de- 
clared that the exclusive right of protec- 
torate over the provinces claimed by 
Russia should be transferred to the great 
Powers jointly who were parties to that 
treaty. As the interests of Moldavia and 
Wallachia were not well understood in 
Western Europe, a sort of joint Diplo- 
matic Commission, of which Sir Henry 
Bulwer was a member, was sent by. the 
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great Powers who were parties to the 
treaty to inquire into the affairs of those 
provinces. Eventually, in consequence of 
the Report of that Commission, an addi- 
tional] convention was entered into between 
the great Powers, whereby it was stipu- 
lated that while the suzerainty of Turkey 
over the provinces was fully recognized, 
the inhabitants should have power to elect 
as Hospodar of each province a native not 
less than thirty-five years of age, whose 
father was also a native of the province. 
No doubt there had existed a party in 
Moldavia and Wallachia who were anxious 
for the separation of the provinces from 
Turkey. The first object of the party in 
endeavouring to carry out that design, 
was to induce Turkey to allow them to 
elect a foreign Prince as Hospodar. That 
design did not succeed, and then they 
sought for a union of the provinces, and to 
have one prince, and Moldavia having 
elected Prince Couza, the object was that 
the Wallachians should also become sub- 
jects of the same prince. By taking this 
step they had not violated the Paris Con- 
vention, although it was certainly an 
infringement of the spirit of the treaty, 
and the parties to that arrangement re- 
presented to the Turkish Government 
that it would not be worth while to 
insist upon the provinces electing separate 
Hospodars. The Porte voluntarily ac- 
cepted the recommendations of the Great 
Powers, but made this reservation, that in 
case of Prince Couza’s death or deposition, 
the two Assemblies should be convened, 
and the people should have the opportu- 
nity of deciding freely whether union or 
separation was most conducive to their 
interests. The Porte made this stipula- 
tion from no interested motive, but be- 
cause it entertained a firm opinion that 
the supporters of the union and of a 
foreign Prince formed a small minority, 
and that the greater portion of the popu- 
lation were in favour of separation of the 
Principalities. Whether that opinion was 
right or wrong he would not discuss, but 
many persons acquainted with the Prin- 
cipalities still believed that separation 
would be more conducive to their pros- 
perity, and there was undoubtedly a very 
large party in Moldavia who objected to 
that principality being merged into Wal- 
lachia, which was what the union really 
amounted to. The reservation of the Porte 
was accepted by all the Great Powers. 
He would not go into the events of 
Prince Couza’s, reign, but one of his first 
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acts was to destroy the landed aristocracy, 
by taking away their lands and dividing 
them among the people. After a few 
years, as they all knew, he raised loans 
and did other things which excited a popu- 
lar rising; and he was forced to leave the 
country. Upon this the Porte desired 
that the reservation which it had insisted 
on should be carried out, and that the As- 
sembly should be called together to declare 
whether the provinces should be separated 
or remain intact. The great Powers as- 
sembled in Conference at Paris resolved to 
wait until the Porte had, with the advice 
of the Great Powers, declared what steps 
should be taken for the future government 
of the provinces. But at this juncture 
the extreme democratic party that had de- 
posed Prince Couza called upon the people 
to declare by pilébiscite who should reign 
over them, without any reference to treaty 
engagements with the Porte and the Great 
Powers. He had heard with astonishment 
his hon. Friend’s remark against what he 
called a priggish adherence to treaties, 
which he seemed to think was character- 
istic of some Members of the Government. 
This was a very dangerous doctrine, and 
one, he was afraid, that had too much pre- 
vailed of late years in Europe. If ever a 
time came when nations were to have no 
respect for treaties there would be the ut- 
most danger to civilization and liberty. 
The present dreadful state of Europe, the 
muster of 2,500,000 of armed men ready 
to go to war, and the horrible slaughter 
which, before many days, might take 
place, were entirely owing to the disregard 
of what his hon. Friend termed a priggish 
adherence to treaties. His hon. Friend 
seemed to think that every Power had a 
right to deal with a treaty as it chose, ex- 
cept the Power specially affected, for he 
left altogether out of consideration the po- 
sition of the Sultan, and seemed to forget 
that the Treaty of Paris and the Conven- 
tion of 1858 solemnly ratified the suze- 
rainty of the Sultan, and prescribed the 
manner in which the Hospodar should be 
elected. Whether, however, we might 
‘ think it advisable for the Principalities to 
be separate or united was not the question, 
for we were bound by this treaty, and if 
it was to be set aside only ten years after 
being solemnly entered into, what treaty, 
he would ask, could be regarded as bind- 
ing? What, then, had the Powers done? 
On the supposed election of Prince Charles 
of Hohemzollern by the Moldavians and 
Wallachians their. representatives assem- 
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bled in Conference at Paris, and conjointly 
—for France, contrary to what his hon. 
Friend supposed, acted with us—issued 
directions to their Consuls in the Princi- 
palities not to take any step which might 
commit them to the recognition of Prince 
Charles. The Powers were bound by 
treaty to take this step, and they could not 
honestly have acted otherwise. Now, his 
hon. Friend seemed to think that the Porte 
had no right to interfere without the con- 
sent of the other Powers; but in that he 
was quite mistaken. It«was true that an 
article in the treaty stipulated that, in 
case of the disturbance of internal order in 
the Principalities, the Turkish Government 
should not interfere except with the con- 
sent of the other Powers. This, however, 


was not a question of internal order, but . 


was an infringement of the sovereign rights 
of the Sultan. Suppose, for instance, 
Austria or Russia should send troops into 
either of the provinces, did his hon. Friend 
think that the Porte could not defend its 
rights without the sanction of all the 
parties to the treaty? [Mr. Darsy Garr- 
Fitz: It cannot interfere alone.] His 
hon. Friend was entirely mistaken with 
regard to the interpretation of that article, 
for what it laid down was that the Porte 
should not interfere in case of any internal 
revolution, whereas in the present case 
the inhabitants had acted in defiance of 
the treaty and had violated the sovereign 
rights of the Porte. Undoubtedly, there- 
fore, the Porte had a right to interfere ; 
but then came the question whether it was 
advisable or prudent to exercise its right, 
and the British Government, so far from 
having advised the Turkish Government 
to insist upon their right, had advised them 
to act with the utmost moderation, and 
not to endanger the peace of the Princi- 
palities by a military intervention. His 
hon. Friend asked whether the Govern- 
ment had received any information with 
reference to the entry of Turkish troops 
into the Principalities. His reply was 
that, though he saw rumours in the public 
press that Turkish troops were about to 
cross the Danube, they had received no 
official information to that effect, and he 
earnestly hoped that the Porte would not 
at the present time take a step which 
might have the effect at that moment of 
exposing them to serious inconvenience, 
and of lighting up the flames of war in 
the Eastern parts of Europe. The British 
Government did not deny the undoubted 
right of the Porte to interfere, but while 
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recognizing the provisions of the treaty, 
they espoused the side of prudence and 
conciliation by advising the Turkish Go- 
vernment not to take any measure which 
might add an additional complication to 
the present lamentable state of Europe. 

Sim JOHN WALSH said, it would ap- 
pear from the able statement of the Under 
Secretary that they ought to look upon 
Wallachia and Moldavia as the Venetia of 
Turkey. He hoped the Government would 
give the best advice in their power to the 
Porte, but all experience demonstrated the 
mischievous effects of interference with 
the relations of distant countries, and he 
trusted that our treaty obligations would 
not involve us in anything beyond advice. 
He quite agreed with the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs that it would be a 
lamentable thing if, in addition to all 
the serious complications which menaced 
Europe with a general conflagration, these 
provinces should be also the scene of hos- 
tilities. If that result could be prevented 
he should be glad. He was anxious to 
urge upon the Under Secretary and upon 
the House that we should be careful and 
refrain from involving ourselves in any 
treaty obligations, as on former occasions 
these had led us into awkward complica- 
tions, from which we had retired with 
some loss of national credit. 


Amendment and Motion, “ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair,”’ by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL [Bu 68], AND RE-DISTRIBUTION 
OF SEATS BILL—[Bu 138.] 

(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir George 

Grey, Mr. Villiers.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or trae EXCHE- 
QUER said: There has been an under- 
standing in the House that eleven o’clock 
should be the limit beyond which we 
should not proceed with these Bills. We 
have endeavoured to bring these measures 
on, but the fates have been against us. I 
am sorry that we have just passed that 
hour, and I have only to move that the 
order be postponed until Monday. 

Mr. BOVILL asked whether any further 
information was likely to be laid on the 
table of the House with respect to the 
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franchise portion of the Reform Bill and 
also with reference to the enfranchisement 
and disfranchisement clauses. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was not aware that there 
was any intention on the part of the Go- 
vernment to present any further informa- 
tion. The Returns moved for by hon. 
Members were not prepared in his Depart- 
ment. The question of the hon. Member 
might be addressed to the heads of the 
Departments who would produce those 
Returns, or if a specific question were ad- 
dressed to himself he would cause inquires 
to be made. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


COURT OF CHANCERY (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 


[Brn 19.] comMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. WHITESIDE suggested that, as 
it would not be necessary to trouble the 
House much upon this question, seeing 
that an arrangement was likely to be come 
to, the further consideration of the Bill 
should for the present be postponed. It 
was his intention to assist in passing the 
Bill, and in making it as useful as possible. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Preamble postponed. 

Mrz. WHITESIDE again offered, if the 
Committee were not now troubled with 
details, to facilitate business on another. 
night. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Zuesday next. 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION, &c., DECLARA- 
TION ABOLITION BILL—[Bi11 82.] 
(Sir Colman O'Loghlen, Sir John Gray, Mr. 
Cogan.) 


COMMITTEE. ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question | 7th June], “ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 

Question again proposed. 

Committee—Debate resumed. 

Question put, and agreed to, 
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Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. WHITESIDE said, that in the 
temporary absence of the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire, who had a 
Motion on the paper relative to this Bill, 
he thought it inconvenient to proceed 
with it. A Commission had been properly 
issued by the Government to inquire into 
the tests and oaths that were taken in ad- 
dition to those that had just been disposed 
of by Parliament, and he thought that 
legislation should be deferred until that 
Commission had reported. The peculiarity 
of the Bill was that the promoters of it, 
as far as concerned the Roman Catholic 
Members, fancied that they were labouring 
under a grievance, but found that in fact 
they were labouring- under no grievance, 
and were much affected by that circum- 
stance. He was stating the case fairly, 
for those hon. Members had discovered 
that they had no grievance on their 
own part nor on the part of their 
people, and the grievance they sought the 
power of redressing was borne by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. For a variety of 
good reasons, such as that he disposed 
of Church patronage and recommended 
Bishops, the Lord Lieutenant was obliged 
to declare that he belonged to the Church 
of England, and the hon. Member for 
Clare (Sir Colman O’ Loghlen) objected to 
the manner in which this declaration was 
made. In the absence of his hon. Friend 
the Member for North Warwickshire he 
(Mr. Whiteside) was endeavouring to sup- 
port this declaration. No doubt if this 
was the first time it was proposed it might 
be put in a more inoffensive form; but 
neither the hon. and learned Member for 
Kildare nor the hon. and learned Member 
for Clare (Sir Colman O’Loghlen) would 
be asked to take the test, and it was for the 
Protestants from whom it was required to 
object to its forms if they entertained ob- 
jections to it. He expressed a hope that 
this question might be referred to the 
Commission which had been appointed to 
inquire into various tests and oaths that 
were now taken, and that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kildare would not beforehand spoil 
the matter by rash legislation on the 
subject. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE apologized to the 
Committee for his absence when the Order 
of the Day was called, but stated that it 
was owing to a misunderstanding, inas- 
much as he had supposed that the Bill 
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would not be pressed that evening. This 
Bill comprised one of the objects proposed 
at a meeting of the Dublin corporation a 
year ago, that was in fact a meeting of that 
which designated itself the Irish National 
Association, which was underthe patronage 
of Legate Cullen. At that meeting it was 
stated by the hon. Member for Kilkenny 
(Sir John Gray), that the Lord Lieutenant 
and Lord Chancellor of Ireland felt it to 
be against their consciences to take this 
declaration before entering on their offices. 
On what authority he made that state- 
ment had never appeared. The rela- 
tions between the inhabitants of Great 
Britain and the Sovereign had been ar- 
ranged in the Act of Settlement, which 
secured that the Sovereign should be a 
Protestant, and it was but reasonable that 
the direct Representatives of the Sove- 
reign in Ireland should be of the same 
religion. While anxious to retain this 
security he was at the same time willing 
to consider every plea of offence being 
given by the form of the Declaration 
so far as it was possible ; and the proposal 
of which he had given notice would show 
that he had no desire to give offence. 
With this view he proposed to move the 
following declaration in lieu of that pro- 
posed to be repealed :— 

“JT, A. B., do solemnly and sincerely, in the 
presence of God, profess, testify, and declare, that 
I do agree in the true, usual, and literal meaning 
of the twenty-second and twenty-eighth articles 
of religion, which articles are received and held 
by the United Church of England and Ireland, 
and that I do assent to, and do hold the said 
articles, as truly setting forth my belief with re- 
oe to the doctrines contained in the said ar- 
ticles.” 


The late Lord Lyndhurst, who had proved 
that upon religious subjects he was far 
from an illiberal politician, had declared 
in the House of Lords, when moving the 
second reading of a Bill for the admis- 
sion of Jews to Parliament, that he 
could conceive no greater misfortune to 
this Protestant community than that 
the Throne should be filled by a Roman 
Catholic. Now the declaration—the repeal 
of which was suggested—was one of the 
outworks of the great settlement which 
secures that the Sovereign should be a 
Protestant, and by that Bill it was pro- 
posed, not that the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland should cease to be a Protestant, 
and Lord Chancellor for Ireland, but that 
they should cease to declare themselves 
to be Protestants. One of the character- 
isties of the legislation of this country 
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was, that a person accepting office, which 
could only be filled by a Protestant, 
should declare his religious belief, and 
should be accepted upon his own declara- 
tion. But, it was said that the form of 
the declaration was offensive to Roman 
Catholics. It was odd that this should be 
first discovered by Protestants, for until 
the hon. Member for Kilkenny, who de- 
clared himself to be a Protestant (Sir John 
Gray), complained of it before the Dublir 
corporation, no Roman Catholic took it up 
as a grievance. Now, however, since this 
Declaration had been represented a griev- 
ance he (Mr. Newdegate) wished to re- 
move the shadow of complaint and pro- 
posed the Amendment of which he had 
given notice. He thought the clauses 
agreed to by Sir Robert Peel in the Roman 
Catholic Relief Act of 1829 should not be 
swept away as now proposed. He would 
be glad to know from the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department why the 
Commission appointed to inquire into oaths 
and tests should not also inquire into 
this Declaration. He knew that those 
securities were now described by hon. 
Members chiefly of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion either as offensive or as idle. 
But Count Montalembert had declared 
that there was no country in the world 
in which the Catholics enjoyed greater 
freedom than in this country, and the 
late Archbishop Murray sent Dr. Ennis 
to Rome to state the same thing to the 
Pope. It was with the view of preserving 
the supremacy of the Constitution as Pro- 
testant, and the freedom thus ensured, 
that the declaration now sought to be abo- 
lished was of use. The Articles of the 
Church of England were carefully drawn 
up soon after the period of the Re- 
formation in the most inoffensive terms 
compatible with a clear enunciation of 
principle, and it was in those terms as- 
sented to by the Church of England, and 
by a great body of the Protestants, that 
he should propose to substitute the decla- 
ration that now stood on the paper. He 
considered that some declaration of their 
religious convictions on the part of these 
two officers as necessary, since one was 
the direct representative of the Crown in 
Ireland, while the Lord Chancellor exer- 
cised patronage in the Church, and con- 
nected with education, and in the ad- 
ministration of ecclesiastical affairs. In 
this view he was supported by the opinion 
of the late Sir Robert Peel. He should 
conclude by asking the Government why 
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it declined to permit the Commissioners on 
Oaths to consider this subject. If the 
Government refused this, he should oppose 
the Bill in its present stage, and if it 
was afterwards proceeded with, move the 
Amendment of which he had given notice 
in Committee. It seemed the Govern- 
ment had not confidence in the Commis- 
sioners. 

Sr GEORGE BOWYER said, he was 
surprised to hear it alleged that no griev- 
ance existed because the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Lord Chancellor, who took this 
declaration, were Protestants. But there 
was a great difference between the expres- 
sion of a man’s own views and his con- 
demuing the views of other people. ‘The 
grievance was that the Lord Lieutenant 
had to appear before the Privy Council, 
the members of which were Roman Catho- 
lics, in a country in which the greater part 
of the population were Roman Catholics, 
and to condemn in most unmeasured and 
offensive terms one of the fundamental 
articles of the Roman Catholic faith. 
What possible good could this do? He 
was surprised that anybody should object 
to remove this grievance. Assuming that 
the terms of the Commission on Oaths 
allowed it to consider this subject, the 
House did not want a Commission to tell 
them that which any sensible man ought 
to know of himself. The Bill took away 
no security from the Protestant Church ; 
it left the law untouched which provided 
that the Lord Lieutenant and the Lord 
Chancellor should not be Roman Catholics ; 
it merely removed what was offensive to 
Roman Catholics, and what, he thought, 
must be equally offensive to right-minded 
Protestants, who must surely feel uncom- 
fortable in being compelled to make such 
a declaration. 

Mr. SYNAN said, that the declaration 
was of no use, and afforded no security to 
the Protestant religion. It only affirmed— 

“ The right of each to do his best 
To damn and perjure all the rest.” 
And a right-minded Protestant should be 
more in favour of repealing this declara- 
tion than a Roman Catholic. But if it was 
the wish of the Protestants to damn and 
perjure their Roman Catholic brethren, 
they might at least do it in the most offen- 
sive way by compelling the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, presiding over a Roman Catholic 
country, to condemn the faith of its people. 

Sm GEORGE GREY wished that his 
hon. Friend who had charge of the Bill 
had allowed this subject to be considered 
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by the Commission ; but as he had declined 
to take that course, and pressed for the 
decision of the House, he (Sir George 
Grey) entirely concurred in the expediency 
of removing from the statute book a de- 
claration of this kind, necessarily offen- 
sive as it must be to our Roman Catholic 
fellow- subjects. 

Srr COLMAN O’LOGHLEN stated that 
two years ago a Commission consisting 
of several archbishops and bishops, and 
Members of both Houses, and also the late 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, was appointed 
in Ireland to inquire respecting certain 
tests, among which was this most offensive 
declaration, which were required to be 
taken by clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land in that country; and that Commission 
unanimously reported that the declaration 
should be repealed, and last Session an Act 
was passed to effect that object. 

Sim JOHN GRAY said, that the re- 
commendation of the Commission was, 
that the Oath required by the Statute of 
Henry VIII., and the Declaration required 
by the Statute of William and Mary be 
discontinued ; not that one thing should 
be substituted for another, but that the old 
law should be repealed. 

Mr. WHITESIDE observed, that the 
question of tests was under the considera- 
tion of the Commission recently appointed, 
and the present occasion afforded a most 
painful example of the mode in which the 
Administration were ready to yield to 
suggestions against their own reason and 
judgment. 


Preamble postponed. 
Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE moved a new 
clause, substituting a new declaration for 
that repealed by the Bill. He observed 
that the two Articles named referred to 
Transubstantiation and Purgatory ; and 
though the hon. Member for Dundalk cha- 
racterized the declaration proposed to be 
repealed by the Bill as nonsense, it was 
very singular that the House of Commons, 
which was supposed to contain some sen- 
sible men, and the House of Lords, had 
very recently declared it was necessary 
that the Sovereign of this realm should 
make that very declaration. 


New Clause (The following Declaration 
shall be substituted for the Declaration 
hereby repealed— 


I, A. B., do solemnly and sincerely, in the 
presence of God, profess, testify, and declare, that 
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I do in the true, usual, and literal meaning 
of the twenty-second and twenty-eighth Articles 
of Religion, which Articles are received and held 
by the United Church of England and Ireland, 
and that I do assent to, and do hold the said Ar- 
ticles, as truly setting forth my belief with respect 
to the doctrines contained in the said Articles)— 
(Mr. Newdegate,)—brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Mr. COGAN said, that the principle 
of the Bill had been unanimously accepted 
by the House. Even the hon. Member 
for Peterborough (Mr. Whalley) had with- 
drawn his opposition, because the Bill had 
received the sanction both of the leader of 
the House and of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cambridge University, 
speaking on the part of several hon. Mem- 
bers of the Opposition. A new limitation 
would be imposed by the clause of the 
hon. Gentleman, because it would exclude 
every person who did not accept the Thirty- 
nine Articles. He therefore trusted that 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire would be rejected. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
that nothing could be more undesirable 
than to continue to make use of such 
solemn words upon sacred and mysterious 
dogmas, according to the practice of our 
forefathers, who prostituted the dogmas of 
religion by applying them to such purposes. 
He hoped at this hour of the day we were 
not going to continue the practice. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Warwickshire, by his proposal, was ac- 
tually extending the test imposed by the 
old declaration, because the new declara- 
tion dealt with the doctrine of purgatory 
—that was dragging a new question into 
the arena. It would be most undesirable 
to require a high officer, including the 
Lord High Commissioner for Scotland, to 
adopt the Thirty-nine Articles. [Mr. 
Newpercate: It is only two of them.] 
That made no difference in point of fact. 
There was no occasion to wait for the 
Report of the Commission, because every 
one must be satisfied that it would be in 
accordance with the spirit of the Bill. 

Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS said, he 
desired to know whom did the hon. and 
learned Member who introduced the Bill 
represent? Was it the Protestant portion 
of the population ? Where was the griev- 
ance to Roman Catholics? There was 
none whatever. It was entirely unpre- 
cedented that solemn declarations should 
be altered, not because they were offensive 
to the consciences of those who took them, 
but because they were disagreeable to other 
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persons, who need not be present when 
the declarations were made. He could not 
see any objection whatever to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN rose, but 
being met with loud cries of “Divide!” 
he resumed his seat. 

Mr. WHITESIDE expressed his won- 
der that in a matter of this kind hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side below the gang- 
way should try to prevent others from 
expressing their opinions. If hon. Gen- 
tlemen who talked so much about freedom 
of discussion on the platform thought to 
put it down in that way, they would find 
themselves very much mistaken. 

Str GEORGE GREY said, he trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman and his 
friends would have a perfectly fair hearing. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN observed, 
that when he rose to speak he was pre- 
vented from doing so by cries of ‘ Divide, 
divide !” from the Opposition side, where- 
upon he had desisted. 

Mr. VERNER moved that the Chair- 
man report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.”’—(Mr. Verner.) 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 40; 
Noes 78: Majority 38. 


Mr. WHITESIDE said, he had no wish 
to oppose the progress of business in press- 
ing a division, but simply to uphold the 
right of free discussion. In accordance 
with the law of this country the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland must be a Protestant. 
The hon. and learned Member for Dundalk 
would, no doubt, deem it a perfectly rea- 
sonable course to bring in a Bill to alter 
that law, nor should he be surprised to 
find him proposing a measure to alter the 
succession to the Throne, a proposition to 
which, if it were made on the eve of a 
critical division, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would, in all probability, give their 
assent. He, at all events, should be sorry 
to trust them on that point after twelve 
o'clock at night. It mattered not, of 
course, to many hon. Gentlemen to what 
religion the Lord Lieutenant might belong. 
Some would not object to see the office 
held by a Quaker, but he should, because 
a Quaker would possibly be opposed to the 
use of armed force to repress conspiracies 
or to defend the country. The law, how- 
ever, declared that the Lord Lieutenant 
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should be a Protestant, because, among 
other things, he had church patronage to 
dispense, and he thought a more tolerant 
or simple test than that suggested by his 
hon. Friend the Member for North. War- 
wickshire to affect a rational and legitimate 
object could not well be devised. It was, 
at all events, a perfectly reasonable demand 
to ask the House to await the Report of the 
Commission under whose consideration the 
subject now was before proceeding to legis- 
late with regard to it. 

Mr. O’BEIRNE must say he thought 
the Committee was extremely tolerant in 
listening to four lectures from the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside) on the 
subject of that Bill. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had failed to give any reason which 
could satisfy any sensible man why they 
should refuse to pass that measure; and 
he was sorry to find him introducing 
something like Nist Prius practice into 
their discussions. The right hon. Gentle- 
man addressed the House on almost every 
question that came before it, and, although 
he always sought to amuse them, he seldom 
instructed them. The declaration which 
that Bill sought to repeal was most offen- 
sive. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: That is not the 
question. He appealed to the Chairman 
to state what was the question before the 
Committee. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the question 
was that the clause of the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire be now read a 
second time. 

Mr. O’BEIRNE said, that if, as a young 
Member of the House, he had transgressed 
the rules, he begged pardon; but he could 
only repeat that not a single sound argu- 
ment had been adduced against that Bill. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that Roman 
Catholic Members below the gangway 
would not promote their object, or induce 
people out of doors to believe that Roman 
Catholics were free from the charge of 
intolerance, by their attempts to stifle 
discussion in that House. His reason for 
proposing that test was the same as had 
actuated the Legislature of England for 
the last 300 years. He had taken every 
means in his power to eliminate from the 
declaration every word which could be 
deemed offensive by those who entertained 
different religious opinions from himself. 
But it was only prudent to insist that those 
who were made the depositories of great 
powers by virtue of their being supposed 
to be of the Protestant faith should declare 
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that they were so in terms which could 
not be offensive. 

Ste PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he re- 
pelled the charge of intolerance against 
Roman Catholic Members, which came 
with an ill grace from an hon. Gentleman 
who had himself always spoken and voted 
for the maintenance of civil disabilities 
upon persons of a different religious per- 
suasion from his own. The Roman Ca- 
tholics did not wish to interfere with the 
existing law; all they desired to do was 
to take off the statute-books phrases which 
had for years been creating bad feeling in 
Ireland. 


Question put, “ That the Clause be now 
read a second time.”’ 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 36; 
Noes 71: Majority 35. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; to 
be read the third time upon Monday next. 


House adjourned at One o’clock, 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 11, 1866. 


MINUTES.}]— Took the Oath—The Lord Howard 
de Walden. 

Sziect Commrrrers—On Private Bills, The Vis- 
count Halifax, The Lord Ponsonby, and The 
Lord Taunton added ; on Crown Lands nomi- 
nated. 

Pustic Buts — First Reading — Standards of 
Weights, Measures, and Coinage * (150). 

Second Reading—Charitable Trusts Deeds En- 
rolments* (146); Lunacy Acts (Scotland) 
Amendment * (138). 

Committee— Drainage Maintenance (Ireland) * 
(113). 

Third Reading—Exchequer and Audit Depart- 
ments * (108); Landed Property Improvement 
(Ireland) * (122); Nuisances Removal * (132) ; 
Life Insurance (Ireland)* (122); Naval Sa- 
vings Banks* (129), and passed. 

Royal Assent— Customs and Inland Revenue 
[29 Vict. c. 64]; Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes [29 Vict.c. 32]; Land Drainage Sup- 
plemental [29 Vict. c. 33]; Cattle Assurance 
(29 Vict. c. 34]; Contagious Diseases [20 Vict. 

c. 35]; Poor Persons’ Burial (Ireland) [20 

Vict. e. 38]; Hop Trade [29 Vict. c. 37]. 
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ELECTION COMMISSIONS. 
MESSAGE FROM THE COMMONS, 


That they have appointed Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Sir rge Grey, Mr. Secretary 
Cardwell, and Mr. Bruce, to wait upon Her Ma- 
jesty with the Address to Her Majesty respectin 
the last Election and Return for the Borough 
Lancaster, the Borough of Great Yarmouth, the 
Borough of Reigate, and the Borough of Totnes. 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
PETITIONS FOR A ROYAL COMMISSION, 


THe Eart or CHICHESTER rose, 
pursuant to Notice, to present Petitions 
praying for the Appointment of a Royal 
Commission to consider of certain Altera- 
tions in the Book of Common Prayer. 
The noble Earl said, that the petitions, 
which were forty-seven in number, were 
signed by upwards of 7,000 persons, many 
of whom were persons of great responsibility 
and learning, including among the number 
many professors and clergymen. He had 
given notice of his intention to present 
these petitions because his most rev. 
Friend (the Archbishop of Canterbury) 
and the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government had both at an earlier part of 
the Session expressed their unwillingness 
at present to entertain the question. The 
ng nges in nearly every instance prayed 
or the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion, one of their reasons being the great 
evil resulting from the present extravagant 
ceremonials practised in some of our 
churches. While he concurred with the 
petitioners in regarding these practices as 
at variance with the spirit of the Church 
of England, he confessed he did not see 
how these practices would be affected di- 
rectly or indirectly by a revision of the 
Prayer Book. He thought, indeed, that 
their aim in any revision of the Church 
services should be rather towards compre- 
hension than exclusion. It might be pos- 
sible, by a more vigorous application of the 
law, to put a stop to any practices which 
were illegal; but he did not see how it 
could be done by a legislative revision of 
the Liturgy. Some vigorous executive 
administration might perhaps be possible, 
and in that case some of those practices 
which were against the law might be 
checked by means of the law. 
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ESTABLISHED CHURCH—REVISION OF 
THE LECTIONARY AND THE BURIAL 
SERVICE. 
ADDRESS FOR A COMMISSION. 


Lorp EBURY, in rising to move that 
an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for the appointment of a Com- 
mission to revise the Lectionary of the 
Established Church, and also to consider 
what steps should be taken to obviate the 
evils complained of as arising from the 
compulsory and almost indiscriminate use 
of the Burial Service, said :—The Motion 
which I am about to submit to your Lord- 
ships’ notice for a Royal Commission em- 
braces two objects—one, the revision of 
the Calendar of Lessons, which is called 
the Lectionary ; the other, the amendment 
of the law with reference to the reading 
of the Burial Service. As to the first I 
need say but little, inasmuch as this has 
been the spontaneous proposition of my 
most rev. Friend who presides over the 
archdiocese of Canterbury, who not satis- 
fied with stating his willingness to con- 
cur in this object has already applied to 
the Home Office for the issue of a Com- 
mission, and my object would already have 
been effected but for a notion on the part 
of the Secretary of State, as I understood 
him, that it would be better not to appoint 
a Royal Commission for what appeared to 
him, unfortunately, as I think, too small 
a matter to be made by itself the subject 
of a Commission, but that it would be bet- 
ter to wait until other subjects of a cognate 
nature could be included with it. I presume, 
therefore, that to this part of my proposal 
there will be no objection; and 1 do not 
know why I should anticipate any objection 
to the remainder, and for this reason— 
that the present state of the law of burial 
has been twice discussed in your Lordships’ 
House and condemned on all sides—Go- 
vernment, Opposition, cross - bench, and 
right rev. Bench—with a very remarkable 
unanimity ; so much so that I thought at 
one time the best thing I could do to save 
your Lordships’ time would be to make this 
statement and sit down. I think, how- 
ever, that I should best perform the task I 
have undertaken by simply recalling to the 
recollection of the House the history of the 
question since it has more prominently 
occupied the attention of Parliament. Some 
fourteen or fifteen years ago, in the town 
of Cambridge, a notorious evil liver, turned 
drunk out of a tavern, fell into a gutter 


and died. The clergyman, Mr. Dodd, who) 
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was called upon to read the service at the 
deceased’s funeral, and who behaved 
throughout the whole transaction with 
great good sense and moderation, feeling 
what a scandal it would create, very pro- 
perly declined to do so. It is well your 
Lordships should be made aware of the 
exact words which he would have had to 
read— 

“Forasmuch as it has pleased Almighty God 
of His great mercy to take unto Himself the 
soul of our dear brother here departed, we there- 
fore commit his body to the ground; earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust; in sure and 
certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life.” 


Again— 

“ We give Thee hearty thanks for that it hath 
pleased Thee to deliver this our brother out of 
the miseries of this sinful world.” 

Again— 

“We meekly beseech Thee, O Father, to raise 
us from the death of sin unto the life of righteous- 
ness; that when we shall depart this life, we 


may rest in Him, as our hope is this our brother 
doth.” 


Well, my Lords, for declining to read these 
words Mr. Dodd was prosecuted, condemned 
to pay the costs of the suit, and suspended 
for six months. These circumstances ex- 
cited a very strong feeling of sorrow and 
anger in the University and the town, the 
result of which was a memorial to the 
right rev. Bench, signed by about 4,000 
clergy of all ranks and shades of opinions, 
many of very high standing and eminence, 
which contained the following clauses :— 

“We beg to express our conviction that the 
almost indiscriminate use of the Order for the 
Burial of the Dead as practically enforced by the 
existing state of the law imposes a heavy burden 
upon the consciences of clergymen, and is the 
occasion of a grievous scandal to many Christian 
people. We therefore most humbly pray your 
Lordships will be pleased to give the subject such 
attention as the magnitude of these evils appears 
to require, with a view of devising some effectual 
remedy.” 


The reply of the Archbishop on behalf of 
his brethren was, I venture to think, most 
unfortunate. It stated— 

“The Bishops generally sympathize with the 
memorialists in the difficulties to which they 
sometimes find themselves exposed with reference 
to the terms of the Burial Service; but I am 
sorry to report further that the obstacles in the 
way of remedying these difficulties appear to 
them, as at present advised, to be insuperable.” 


When I brought this case before Parlia- 
ment in 1863 by a Motion much the same 
as the present, your Lordships, one and 
all, took the same view of the case as those 
reverend petitioners. Every Lord who 
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addressed the House, whether spiritual or 
temporal, admitted that the grievance 
was intolerable and absolutely required a 
remedy ; and the most rev. Primate under- 
took to consult the clergy generally as to 
the best means of finding a solution to the 
difficulty. I believe every one of your 
Lordships then present felt as I did, that 
the question was upon the eve of a satis- 
factory adjustment. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this attempt failed, and the most 
rev. Primate announced in the next Session 
that he was unable to propose anything, as 
the great majority of the clergy, so far as 
as he could ascertain, had declared against 
any change of any description. He did 
not say what their reasons were, but he 
stated that, such being the fact, he could 
not proceed. This House, then, was thus 
unfortunately brought into collision with 
the majority of the clergy, this House de- 
claring that the present state of the law 
urgently required alteration, the clergy de- 
claring that in their opinion no alteration 
was requisite. I waited for some time, 
hoping that this feeling would subside, and 
that, as so little was really required to set 
the matter straight, some plan of reconcilia- 
tion might have been devised by the cleri- 
cal element in the country. Now, your 
Lordships will bear me witness that in all 
these matters I have done my best to put 
these questions out of my own hands, and 
to place them in those of the Spiritualty of 
our Church, so that they might appear 
to come from that quarter. After waiting, 
however, nearly two Sessions, towards the 
close of last Session I renewed my previous 
Motion but in the most conciliatory form I 
could devise—namely, that the subject was 
one which required the attention of Parlia- 
ment. I showed the Motion to the most 
rev. Primate who presides over the North- 
ern province before I introduced it, and 
was happy to find that he approved it. I 
only regret that he was unable to be present 
on that evening. On that occasion I could 
have cited dozens of instances of the con- 
tinuance of those scandals arising out of 
the state of the law ; but I contented my- 
self with one of recent occurrence, where 
a clergyman in Devonshire had, under cir- 
cumstances which, in my opinion, fully jus- 
tified him in so doing, refused to read the 
Burial Service, and was accordingly prose- 
cuted and fined. I am very happy to say, 
my Lords, that my Motion was not opposed 
upon its merits, but merely upon the ground 
of the lateness of the time at which it was 
brought forward, near the end of the 
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Session, and on the eve of a dissolution. 
Although I did not consider this a good 
reason, I accepted it because it seemed to 
suggest a hope that we might arrive at a 
satisfactory solution of our difficulties. I 
now bring it forward again at a moment 
when of course no such objection will be 
taken, and I earnestly entreat your Lord- 
ships not to negative a Motion which has 
for its object the most practical method of 
dealing with an admitted evil. But what- 
ever you do, my Lords, one thing I think 
Ihave a right to ask—namely, that you 
will settle this question now one way or the 
other. It is not fair to those I represent 
—it is not fair to myself—it is injurious 
to the Church of which we are members, 
to delay your decision. Either say that 
the grievance is imaginary and requires no 
remedy, or if you admit the grievance say 
you intend to deal with it. If you are of 
opinion that some overpowering and strange 
necessity exists which prevents your deal- 
ing with an admitted grievance—which 
prevents your even attempting the altera- 
tion of a law which is said by some of the 
best of our Ministers to impose a heavy 
burden upon their consciences, and to 
cause grievous scandal to many Christian 
men, then, my Lords, you will reject my 
proposal ; but if you are of a contrary 
opinion—namely, that no such overpower- 
ing difficulty stands in your way—then you 
will vote for a Royal Commission ; and I 
will venture to say that if Her Majesty 
should be advised to nominate one similar 
in its composition to that which had to con- 
sider the oaths and declarations made by 
the clergy, not ten days of sitting, which 
it cost us to arrange the new terms of sub- 
scription, not ten hours, I had almost said 
not ten minutes, would elapse before a 
satisfactory basis would be agreed upon for 
the settlement of this question, and your 
Lordships would hear of it no more. I 
beg to conclude by making the Motion of 
which I have given notice. 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for the Appointment of a Com- 
mission to revise the Lectionary of the Established 
Church, and also to consider what Steps should 
be taken to obviate the Evils complained of as 
arising from the compulsory and almost indiscri- 
minate Use of the Burial Service.—{ The Lord 
Ebury.) 

Tue ArcusisHop or CANTERBURY 
said, he felt himself compelled to object 
to the Motion of his noble Friend. Before 
entering into his reasons against the pro- 
position contained in that Motion, he might 
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be permitted to make a remark personal to 
himself, and to state that he was no deter- 
mined opponent to all reforms in the 
Church. He was the first to propose a 
reform in the Statutes of the University of 
Oxford, by which the forma for conferring 
degrees in the House of Convocation were 
much simplified, and many unnecessary 
oaths abolished. In 1854 he did not hesitate 
to become a Member of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Commission, whose labours had resulted 
in a considerable change being made in 
those statutes, and very large reforms in the 
government of that University. Again, 
two years since, he had not objected to 
become a Member of the Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject of cleri- 
cal subscription. In all those instances he 
foresaw that successful results would be 
obtained, but he could not consent to take 
part in a Commission where he foresaw 
that the inquiry was likely to have no prac- 
tical or useful result. His noble Friend 
was of opinion that if a Commission were 
appointed to sit upon this question, similar 
to those that had been appointed to consi- 
der the questions to which he had referred, 
a satisfactory result would be immediately 
arrived at. He (the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury), however, was of a totally different 
opinion, for he believed that great differ- 
ences of opinion would arise, and the 
Report of the Commissioners would be such 
that no Government would venture to act 
upon it. He was therefore decidedly not 
prepared to take part in a Commission 
whose investigations must result in such 
an unsatisfactory termination. The noble 
Lord’s Motion was divided into two parts, 
one having reference to the Lectionary of 
the Church of England, and the other 
relating to the Burial Service. He cer- 
tainly should object to a Royal Commission 
being appointed to take the former subject 
into consideration at the present time, when 
there was a good deal of anxious discussion 
going on with regard to the ritualistic 
question, and therefore they ought not to 
deal with it at present, while at the same 
time he had no objection whatever that 
the subject should be discussed at a proper 
season. He, however, did not think it 
right that the two questions, very different 
in themselves, should be mixed up in the 
same Motion. It was a serious question to 
touch the main body of the Liturgy, and 
he hoped that their Lordships would not 
hastily consent to that being done. The 
noble Lord said that forty-seven petitions 
had been presented upon this subject, 
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signed by 7,000 persons. Now, rome 
months ago, he (the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury) had received a memorial signed by 
37,000 lay communicants, and another 
signed by 4,000 of the clergy, against any 
alteration in the Prayer Book being made, 
and therefore he felt convinced that there 
could be no chance whatever for a general 
revision of the Liturgy if a Commission 
were appointed as proposed by the noble 
Lord. Either matters would remain just 
as they were, or one party in the Church 
would gain a great victory at the expense 
of the other, which was most undesirable. 
Therefore he earnestly deprecated this part 
of the noble Lord’s Motion. The noble 
Lord had adverted to the great scandals 
which sometimes arose with reference to 
the Burial Service. But suppose that in 
order to prevent such fran: arising, 
they were completely to remove from the 
Burial Service the objectionable expressions 
—did their Lordships imagine that they 
would get rid of all the difficulties which 
were raised? The language of the Burial 
Service was entirely consistent with the 
spirit of the Christian religion, and he 
should be sorry to see removed from it all 
expression of a hope in a resurrection to 
eternal life. It was better to be charitable 
than the opposite, and he thought an over- 
scrupulousness was sometimes shown, and 
that there were very few cases indeed in 
which a clergyman need scruple to employ 
that language. Some cases, indeed, there 
were, such as that of a person dying in 
the avowal of utter and resolute unbelief in 
which these scruples were justified, for if 
such a man after death could express an 
opinion he would be indignant at the Burial 
Service being read over him. Again, there 
was another case which had actually oc- 
curred, of a person living in gross and 
avowed sin, and dying in the act of declar- 
ing that she was resolved not to forsake 
it. A clergyman was fully at liberty to 
refuse to use the expressions in question 
in cases like these. But where a clergyman 
could not undertake to say that there was 
no hope whatever of a person’s salvation, 
charity ought to induce him to employ the 
language of the Burial Service. Various 
attempts had been made to settle the diffi- 
culty, but all had failed ; and the obstacles 
being such that he could see no prospect of 
a satisfactory solution, he could not ac- 
cede to the proposal of his noble Friend. 
The noble Lord had spoken of his desire 
for conciliation ; but he (the Archbishop of 
Canterbury) was certain that more persons 
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would be alienated than would be conci- 
liated by the changes he proposed. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church in America 
had made some slight alterations in the 
Liturgy, but he could quote the opinion of 
one of the bishops of that Church that 
though larger concessions had been made 
than the early Nonconformists demanded, 
the effect had not answered the reasonable 
hopes that were entertained ; and he had 
heard from another source that it was the 
stability and fixedness of the formularies 
of that Church which led so many members 
of Dissenting bodies to join it. He had now 
touched upon the principal points raised by 
his noble Friend, and would again repeat 
his objections to his Motion. 

Tue Eart or CHICHESTER said, he 
was sorry to differ on a subject of this kind 
from his most rev. Friend, and in some 
respects also with his noble Friend (Lord 
Ebury) who had made the Motion. If he 
at all differed from the noble Lord it was 
not because he did not admit the exist- 
ence of a grievance which it was the 
duty of Parliament and of the heads of the 
Church to deal with as far as they were 
able, but because he thought any Commis- 
sion that might be appointed should be 
empowered to take a wider view of the 
subject, and not be confined to the few 
and comparatively small points mentioned 
by his noble Friend. The most rev. Pre- 
late, in urging the danger of a revision of 
the Liturgy, assumed that that revision 
would result in some great change, which 
might alienate a larger number than it 
would conciliate, He (the Earl of Chiches- 
ter), however, was not prepared to suggest 
any extensive change. Having considered 
the question for many years, he was quite 
aware that it was involved in some diffi- 
culties, but he did not believe that those 
difficulties were insurmountable, and that 
being so, it was the duty of the Legisla- 
ture, and a Christian duty rested upon 
them to solye them. Indeed, his belief 
was that if the whole subject was referred 
to a competent Commission—a Commis- 
sion composed of men of learning and 
piety, and whose names would inspire con- 
fidence in the country generally—their in- 
quiries would lead to important and useful 
results, and the eirculation of the report 
which they might agree to would give a 
great deal of useful instruction to the 
clergy, and would prepare men’s minds 
for a moderate reform. Let their Lord- 
ships consider the circumstances under 
which the Liturgy was framed. The great 
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Fathers of the Reformed Church were 
men who had been brought up in the 
Roman Catholic Chureh, they were nur- 
tured in principles of superstition and in- 
tolerance ; it would not therefore have been 
surprising had those worthy men been im- 
bued with many prejudices, and had they 
been somewhat exclusive and dogmatical, 
and indisposed to, make the Church as com- 
prehensive as it ought to be. On looking, 
however, into the history of those times, we 
found that so far from such being the case, 
they were influenced by a feeling of Christian 
charity, and that they not only endeavoured 
to conciliate the members of the old com- 
munion by altering the formularies as little 
as necessity required, but that they also 
endeavoured to effect and maintain Chris- 
tian communion with the reformers of other 
Churches on the Continent ; and we could 
not be too grateful for the fact that the 
Liturgy, which was the result of these dif- 
ferent efforts during the 16th century, was 
so comprehensive and so free from fault 
as we found it. Subsequently to the time 
of Elizabeth, and down to the period of 
the Great Rebellion, a more exclusive feel- 
ing no doubt crept into the Church; arbi- 
trary attempts were made to enforce con- 
formity, and all moderate reforms were 
refused. The consequence was what he 
considered to be a bane and reproach to 
the Church of England—that for nearly 
300 years she had never made a single 
honest attempt to rectify acknowledged 
and repeatedly alleged grievances in her 
system, and thus to become more com- 
prehensive, and, in fact, a national Church. 
He said no honest attempt had been made, 
for he thought no man who had fairly 
studied the history of the Hampton Court 
and Savoy Conferences, or the still more 
futile attempts made at the Revolution of 
1688, would for a moment maintain that 
the Church of England had ever honestly 
attempted to meet the views of Noncon- 
formists. It was represented, indeed, by 
some Church historians that those efforts 
were really marred by the unreasonable- 
ness of the Nonconformists ; and no doubt 
the Nonconformists on two of those oc- 
casions were not so moderate or reason- 
able in their demands as they might have 
been. More conciliation and Christian 
charity might, doubtless, have been mani- 
fested on both sides. One very remark- 
able fact connected with the history of those 
transactions was that during the whole of 
that period they found from time to time 
that some of the most learned and pious 
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defenders of the Church had acknowledged 
those evils, and were advocates for their 
removal. Another fact was that there ap- 
peared to be a very great accordance of 
opinion as to the alterations required and 
the smallness of their amount, and that 
few and unimportant as these alterations 
were they would have conciliated a great 
number of the Nonconformists. The fact 
that the very alterations now urged were 
urged then partly by members of the 
Church and partly by Nonconformists surely 
went a long way to prove that there was 
something to be said in their favour. He 
was not disposed to discuss point by point 
these proposed alterations, which seemed 
to him not only desirable, but practicable. 
He, for one, particularly disliked discus- 
sions of that sort in their Lordships’ House. 
It was quite sufficient if he could convince 
the House and the right rev. Bench, that an 
inquiry into this subject must some day or 
other take place, and that the sooner it 
began the more likely it was to lead to 
a favourable issue. It was a paramount 
duty on the part of those to whom were 
intrusted the government and well-being of 
the Church to endeavour from time to time 
to remove every cause of offence to the 
weaker brethren, to make the Church as 
comprehensive as possible, and promote, 
as their fathers had done, that intercom- 
munion between the Churches of different 
countries who believed substantially the 
same great truths—and the greater the in- 
tercommunion of Church with Church—the 
more comprehensive the more Protestant 
would each Church become. These were 
among the reasons which induced him to 
think that some such inquiry was desir- 
able ; but whether it was wise or prudent 
to issue a Commission on the two points 
raised by his noble Friend he would not 
undertake to decide. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON said, that 
when his noble Friend (Lord Ebury) 
brought the same question before their 
Lordships last summer, he had thought, 
upon the whole, the most prudent course 
for him (the Bishop of London) to take 
was not to vote at all; and he felt very 
much inclined to follow the same course 
on the present occasion. What had been 
stated by the noble Earl who had just ad- 
dressed their Lordships (the Earl of Chi- 
chester) somewhat strengthened him in 
that inclination. He did not think the 
arguments of the noble Earl went much 
in favour of the proposition of his noble 
Friend (Lord Ebury) ; and his observations 
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took a much wider range. The noble Earl 
had spoken of such a revision of the Liturgy 
as would conciliate foreign churches. He 
(the Bishop of London) did not believe that 
our brethren in America or those who be- 
longed to Protestant bodies elsewhere would 
be deterred from uniting with the Church 
of England, either by the length or the 
character of its Lectionary, or the use of 
the Burial Service. The noble Lord (Lord 
Ebury) had said that while the evil had 
been admitted he had always been met by 
the objection that the time had not arrived 
for remedying the evils complained of. He 
(the Bishop of London) thought he might 
honestly say that this was not exactly the 
right time, and that the matter was not of 
such paramount importance to the Church 
as to require that it should be taken into 
consideration at the present moment. The 
noble Earl had spoken of the refusal of 
the Church for many years to make any 
changes in its system. Certainly, if he 
(the Bishop of London) were convinced 
that the question at issue was between 
allowing all things to continue as they 
were, whether suited to the present time 
or no, and voting for the Motion of his 
noble Friend, he should vote with the noble 
Lord. But he thought his noble Friend 
must have observed during the many years 
he had been a Member of that House, that 
the Church of England had not been alto- 
gether stationary. He did not think the 
Church was liable to the imputation of a 
senile adherence to things as they were, 
and an unwillingness to make any change 
even when her forms had altogether ceased 
to influence the generation in which they 
lived. The noble Lord himself had been 
the principal instrument in inducing the 
Government to issue the Commission to 
which the most rev. Prelate had alluded ; 
a Commission which had remedied an 
abuse of very long standing, which had 
conciliated many persons who long had 
stumbled at the mode of subscription to 
Articles of the Church, and which had 
conferred, as he (the Bishop of London) 
knew from his own experience, a great 
boon upon the Church. The matter taken 
in hand was a difficult one, and occupied 
a great deal of time. They had to deal 
with subscriptions which many thought 
to be absolutely essential for the pre- 
servation of the unity of faith in the 
Church. They had on the one hand to 
guard against the notion that a man de- 
nying the truths which the Church taught 
might become one of her ministers ; and 
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on the other hand, they had to conci- 
liate men of tender consciences, who 
were truly attached to the doctrines of the 
Church, and yet were not disposed to make 
a public declaration that they agreed with 
every iota of its forms. With great dif- 
ficulty and after many discussions the mat- 
ter was settled. A most remarkable change 
was thus introduced into the system of 
the Church, reaching even to the altera- 
tion of a most solemn service of the Church 
—the service for the Ordination of Priests 
and Deacons, and even, he believed, for 
the Consecration of Bishops. That alte- 
ration had been sanctioned by both Houses 
of Parliament, and by the Convocation of 
the Province of Canterbury. Consequently 
it could not be said that the Church of 
England had been altogether idle, or in- 
disposed to adopt any change simply from 
an unworthy love of things as they are. 
Again, it was but a short time since a 
noble Earl now present (Earl Stanhope) 
had induced their Lordships to concur in 
removing from the Prayer Book those 
services which were called State Services, 
which were binding not indeed by an Act 
of Uniformity, but still by an authority 
recognized throughout the kingdom. This 
was a most important concession, which 
he believed had done great good, and 
had removed a great objection which 
had been felt in cathedral and collegiate 
churches against the retention of forms 
which had ceased to be anything but forms. 
There was, however, one of these State 
services which had been preserved — it 
was that in which thanks were returned 
for the commencement of Her Majesty’s 
reign and blessings were prayed for on 
the reigning Sovereign. The reason that 
service had been retained was that it was 
felt that its spirit had not departed from 
it. He therefore said that the Church 
did not hold to forms when the spirit had 
left them ; but where they were capable of 
being made instinct with more spirit, the 
Church in retaining would seek to breathe 
into them the new life required. Further- 
more, there was at the present moment a 
Bill in the other House of Parliament which 
contemplated an alteration of the service 
for the consecration of Colonial Bishops. 
All this he felt was a sufficient proof 
that the Church had not been dead or 
torpid, but was anxious to adapt the ser- 
vices, where this could be done to the 
changed circumstances of the age in 
which we live. Great changes had also 
taken places even under the existing 
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law. They could all remember how dif- 
ferent in former times were the somewhat 
slovenly performances of public worship in 
many parish churches from the present 
practice—certainly it could not be laid 
to the charge of the young clergy of the 
present day that they adhered too much 
to things as they are. Many thought that 
they were too much inclined to violent 
change. One of the reasons why he could 
not assent to the proposition of the noble 
Lord was that there were at the present 
moment more important questions than 
those brought forward by the noble Lord 
demanding consideration, and he thought 
that the Bishops should apply themselves 
to the pressing matters before them, rather 
than turn aside to the discussion of those 
questions which the noble Lord believed to 
be most important. Every man was liable 
to have — he would not say his own 
crotehets—but his own favourite ideas, and 
the noble Lord appeared to attach greater 
importance to the questions of the Burial 
Service and the Lectionary than in his 
(the Bishop of London’s) eyes they really 
possessed. He granted that there was a 
grievance in regard to the Burial Service, 
and that it was very awkward when the law 
said one thing and the clergy did another. 
Though he desired to see a remedy applied 
to these matters as speedily as possible he 
did not know that this evil was very press- 
ing. He had had few cases in his own 
diocese, and in the one or two instances 
in which he had been asked beforehand 
what ought to be done, he had given the 
best advice he could, and no legal prose- 
cution had followed in any case in his 
diocese when the law had been slightly 
departed from. He did not think that the 
fear of legal prosecutions was so great as 
the noble Lord seemed to imagine, and he 
believed that by an arrangement such as 
was now entered into in some dioceses the 
evils and scandals of such cases as had oc- 
curred might be obviated. As he should 
not have an opportunity of addressing 
their Lordships to-morrow evening on the 
subject of ritualism, when it was pro- 
posed by a noble Marquess to subject 
himself and other Prelates to a cateche- 
tical examination, he would say that the 
Bishops had for some time been occupied 
in considering the difficulties which the peti- 
tions presented that evening set before 
their Lordships. It had been assumed by 
ardent spirits that they were too slow ; but 
they desired before acting to ascertain 
what the law was. Instead, therefore, of 
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rushing at once into a Court of Law and 
putting forth what authority it gave them, 
they thought it best to ascertain with the 
utmost accuracy what was the real state of 
the law upon the subject. There being 
different rulings upon the subject, a case 
had within the last three months been 
carefully prepared and laid before the At- 
torney General and Sir Hugh Cairns. The 
questions submitted to those eminent law- 
yers embraced all the particular matters 
which had excited confusion in the Church 
during the last few years, and the answer 
given by those learned gentlemen was to 
the effect that there would be no difficulty 
in proceeding against the persons who 
had disturbed the Church in those mat. 
ters. Having obtained those opinions, it 
must be obvious to their Lordships that 
the Bishops could hardly stand inactive ; 
they were bound to go further after hav- 
ing gone so far; and he was sure, there- 
fore, that their time would be sufficiently 
occupied without entering at present on the 
oints that had been raised by the noble 
ord. There was another difficulty which 
was also likely to occupy their time—he 
referred to that which arose as to the 
discretion which existed in certain cases 
referred to in the Preface of the Prayer 
Book, and he feared it might be necessary 
to ask the Legislature to give Bishops a 
greater discretionary power in dealing with 
matters which endangered the church. 
He said “endangered the Church,’’ be- 
cause he believed that those things did 
greatly stir the feelings of a vast number 
of Protestants, and tended to shake the 
influence of the Church of England which 
had always been recognized as the great- 
est Protestant Church in the world. 
Lorp HOUGHTON expressed his re- 
ret to hear the liberal and enlightened 
Prelate who had just sat down intimate that 
it was the intention of himself and other 
Prelates to apply to the law of this country 
on the subject of ritualism. He looked 
forward with dread to such an appeal. He 
really believed that that matter might be 
left to the good sense and Christian feeling 
of the people of this country, which was 
deeply rooted in Protestantism, and which 
had on a previous occasion put aside a far 
more serious Tractarian movement than 
that which at present existed. He could 
not, he thought, put the question before 
their Lordships in a more practical way 
than by stating that it had now become 
the habit of almost the entire of the middle 
and lower classes of this country to attend 
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the afternoon and evening rather than the 
morning service of the Church, and that 
the result was that they, in the present 
state of the Lectionary, never heard read 
there one chapter of the historical Books 
of the Old Testament. That was a con- 
dition of things which caused considerable 
annoyance, and which he contended ought 
not to be suffered to continue. As to 
the latter portion of the Motion of his noble 
Friend, he must say that, while ignorant 
as to what interpretation the right rev. 
Bench as a body placed on the Burial Ser- 
vice, his own interpretation of the English 
language and the documents of the Church 
was that the words “ sure and certain hope 
of eternal life’’ expressed the doctrine of 
the Church, while it was left to the feeling 
of the clergyman ministering whether he 
referred that doctrine to the individual 
destiny of the person interred. There was 
in our Church a large freedom which dis- 
tinguished it from the administration of 
other Churches, and its services breathed 
the spirit of prayer and benevolence much 
more than that of exclusive doctrine. He 
did ‘not wish to oppose the wishes of the 
right rev. Bench, but he had simply to ob- 
serve, that the right rev. Bench would, in 
his opinion, do well to assent to the ap- 
pointment of a Commission on the Lection- 
ary, which would spread itself over a con- 
siderable time while it would deal with a 
practical necessity. 

Eart RUSSELL said, he did not think 
it expedient, as at present advised, that the 
Crown should interfere in the matters which 
had been introduced by his noble Friend to 
their Lordships’ notice in the manner pro- 
posed. Any steps that might be taken in 
the matter ought to be taken by the right 
rev. Prelates themselves. With respect to 
the Burial Service, he must say that he 
looked upon it as a great misfortune that a 
clergyman should feel himself bound by a 
conscientious feeling to do, under any cir- 
cumstances, that which was contrary to 
law ; and he wished the right rev. Bench 
would take upon themselves to provide a 
form of words by means of which the law 
on the subject might be made more satis- 
factory. But the right rev. Prelate who 
had just spoken (the Bishop of London) 
thought that the difficulties in the way of 
this course were insuperable. His noble 
Friend behind him (the Earl of Chichester) 
had spoken in reference to the very wide 
question of the general revision of the ser- 
vices ; and he (Earl Russell) did not think 
that the adoption of the proposition to issue 
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a Commission would tend to the peace of 
the Church. His (Earl Russell’s) opinion 
was that the revision proposed was not one 
in which each party would have an equal 
chance ; and it was a change which one 
school of opinion very much desired, whilst 
another school of opinion vehemently op- 
posed it. He was, therefore, afraid that 
if they were to issue a Commission upon 
the matter, instead of producing greater 
harmony and peace in the Church, they 
would give rise to very angry controversy, 
and this without any chance of settling the 
matter. He could not, therefore, be a party 
to the issuing of such a Commission. 

Lorpv REDESDALE said, the noble 
Lord who made the Motion seemed to think 
that the whole question of the revision of 
the Burial Service might be settled by a 
Commission in ten minutes. Now if that 
were possible, it could not take more than 
two or three minutes to tell them how it 
was to be done, and he should very much 
like to hear from the noble Lord how so 
good a thing could be done in so short 
a time. 

Lorp EBURY said, the discussion had 
wandered far from the simple Motion he 
had made. He would not go into the 
general question of the revision of the 
Liturgy, but would content himself with 
quoting a passage from The Times to the 
effect that no amount of controversy which 
the revision of the Liturgy would be likely 
to excite could be half so bad as that 
4,000,000 Christians would have nothing 
to do with it as it stood. In reply to the 
question which had been just put to him, 
he thought that an alteration which had 
been suggested in the work of aclergyman, 
which he held in his hand, would meet the 
requirements of the case. The words of 
the Burial Service in the first Collect, as 
it now stood, were as follow :-— 

“ Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God 
of His great mercy to take unto Himself the soul 
of our dear brother here departed, we therefore 
commit his body to the ground; earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust ; in sure and certain 
hope of the Resurrection to eternal life, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ ; who shall change our vile 
body that it may be like unto His glorious body, 
according to the mighty working whereby He is 
able to subdue all things to Himself.” 


The words which he proposed to substitute 
were— 


“ Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God 
to take out of this sinful world the soul of our 
brother here departed, we therefore commit his 
body to the ground ; earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust; looking for the general Re- 
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surrection in the last day, and the life of the 
world to come, through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who will judge the quick and dead at His appear- 
ing and kingdom, and change the vile bodies of 
His saints, that they may be like unto His glorious 
body, according to the mighty working whereby 
He is able to subdue all things unto Himself.” 

If the service were thus altered a heavy 
burden would, he thought, be removed 
from the consciences of the clergy, and 
there would be no further difficulty on the 
subject. He was not sorry that he had 
made this Motion, seeing the declarations 
it had been the means of eliciting from 
those who had taken part in the discussion. 
But when the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop 
of London) said the Zpiscopal bench were 
not actuated by an unreasoning desire to 
adhere to things as they are, he must re- 
mark that some ten years ago the right 
rev. Prelates themselves had actually advo- 
cated a revision of the Liturgy, or, what 
was substantially the same thing, a mo- 
dification of the Church Services. Since 
then, however, a change appeared to have 
come over their minds. Having referred 
to a speech delivered in Convocation, 
the noble Lord said the right rev. Bench 
were certainly acting in a very extraor- 
dinary way if they really desired to re- 
dress the grievances of the Church. A 
large body of the clergy felt the present state 
of things to impose a heavy burden on their 
consciences, and to cause a grievous scan- 
dal to Christian men ; and he maintained 
that, as those evils resulted from the law 
of the land, it was perfectly competent for 
Parliament to deal with them. Was there, 
he asked, some kind of cabalistic virtue in 
every word and letter of these formularies, 
that it was impossible to retrench or alter 
a syllable of them in order to remove these 
scandals? He trusted that on that occa- 
sion he should be supported by such a 
number of their Lordships as would show 
that some action ought to be taken in this 
matter. 

Tue Bishop or RIPON said,the noble 
Lord who had just sat down (Lord Ebury) 
had spoken as if certain members of the 
Episcopal bench had been inconsistent in 
approving some modification in the ser- 
vices of the Church some years ago, and 
in now being against a revision of the 
Liturgy. The noble Lord seemed to think 
that in approving a modification of the 
services of the Church they had com- 
mitted themselves to a revision of the 
Liturgy. That, however, was not the case. 
They simply approved a shortening of the 
services—as, for example, by turning the 
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Litany into a separate service—and not of 
any revision of the Liturgy itself. But he 
had risen more especially to refer to some 
observations of his right rev. Brother (the 
Bishop of London), which had been par- 
tially misunderstood by the noble Lord 
who followed him in the present discus- 
sion. His right rev. Brother had stated 
that, in their anxiety to ascertain what 
was the right course for the bishops to 
pursue with regard to those ritualistic 
practices the introduction of which had 
occasioned so much uneasiness among the 
best friends of the Church, the members of 
the Episcopal bench had resolved to ob- 
tain the best legal opinion they could as 
to the exact law of the Church in respect 
to those practices. They had accordingly 
done so, and the opinion they had obtained 
was altogether against the introduction of 
those ritualistic practices which had been 
the subject of complaint. In this, in his 
opinion, the Bishops had adopted a wise 
course. The only proper course for the 
Bishops to pursue in the first instance was 
to ascertain what the law of the Chureh 
really was, in order that they might know 
what were the right steps to take to put 
down those practices if they were illegal. 
But the remarks of his right rev. Brother 
on that point had been partly misunder- 
stood by the noble Lord who followed him, 
who appeared to take it for granted that, 
having obtained the legal opinion that 
these practices were contrary to the law 
of the Church, they should immediately 
endeavour to put the law into action; and 
by pursuing the question into the Courts 
proceed by the force and authority of the 
law to repress these practices. That was 
not their intention. Their intention was 
having ascertained what the law of the 
Church was in the first instance, to trust 
that the good sense of those who were, 
perhaps unconsciously, violating the law 
would induce them to retrace their steps, 
and bring their practice into conformity 
with the law. He earnestly hoped that 
such would be the case, and that those who 
now found that they had been transgress- 
ing the law of the Church would have the 
good sense to desist from doing so without 
obliging the Bishops to resort to legal 
process to compel the observance of what 
the law of the Church required. If, on 
the other hand, that expectation should be 
disappointed, then he apprehended they 
would have but one course before them as 
Bishops of the Church—namely, to main- 
tain and uphold the law of the Church by 
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the authority of the law, if they could not 
do it in any other way. Should it unfor- 
tunately happen that they had to pursue 
these cases in the Courts of Law, the re- 
sponsibility for that would not lie on the 
Bishops, but on those who had not the 
good sense, when they saw they were in 
the wrong, to retrace their steps, and 
make their practice conform to the law. 


On Question ? their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 20 ; Not-Contents 66; Majority 
46 :— Resolved in the Negative. 
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PRIVATE BILLS— 
STANDING ORDER No. 184. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
moved that Viscount Halifax, the Earl of 
Bessborough, and Lord Taunton be added 
to the Select Committee appointed to con- 
sider Alterations in Standing Order No. 
184, proposing that a subscription con- 
tract shall be entered into in certain cases 
by the Promoters of Second Class Bills. 

Lorp REDESDALE felt that he had 
reason to complain of this proposition. He 
did not know whether the noble Lords who 
had been appointed to serve on the Com- 
mittee approved or disapproved of the 
alteration in the Standing Orders which 
he had proposed ; but because a certain 
number of them on the Government side 
of the House had expressed themselves 
dissatisfied with the present Standing 
Orders they were assumed to be bound to 
support his alterations. It was a strong 
measure to take to add those names; 
but notwithstanding he (Lord Redesdale) 
would place himself in the hands of their 
Lordships, and would still be willing to 
serve on the Committee. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that the noble Lord the Chairman of Com- 
mittees had not, as was the usual practice, 
held any consultation upon the subject 
with those on the opposite side of the 
House who felt an interest in the matter, 
and he was justified in believing that the 
noble Lord's Committee was not an impar- 
tial one, inasmuch as the names of those 
noble Lords on the Government side of 
the House, the Viscount Halifax, the Lord 
Ponsonby, and the Lord Taunton, added 
to the Committee who supported an alte- 
ration in the Standing Order had been 
placed on the list. He might add that 
the opinions of the three noble Lords 
whose names he proposed were not known 
to him, though one of them had said, on 
being asked to serve on the Committee, 
‘**1 confess Iam in favour of some such 
alteration as that proposed by Lord Re- 
desdale.”’ 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 11, 1866. 


MINUTES, }—New Warir Issuzep—For Notting- 
ham County (Southern Division), v. Lord Stan- 
hope, now Earl of Chesterfield. 

New Memser Sworn—John Esmonde, esquire, 
Sor Waterford County. 

Pusuc Brrrs—Resolutions in Committee—Court 
of Chancery (Ireland) [Salary and Retired 


Allowances, &c.] 
Ordered — British Columbia*; Church Rates 


Amendment.* 

First Reading—British Columbia * [186] ; Church 
Rates Amendment * [187]. 

Second Reading—Princess Mary of Cambridge’s 
Annuity * [183] ; Dogs * [181]. 

Committee—Representation of the People [68], 
and Re-distribution of Seats [138] [r.r.]; 
Reformatory Schools * [184] ; Industrial 
Schools * [185]. 

Report—Reformatory Schools * [184]; Industrial 
Schools * [185]. 

Withdrawn—Curragh of Kildare [136]. 


IRELAND—POSTAL DELAYS—QUESTION 


Mr. W. ORMSBY GORE said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Why the mails arrived at Car- 
rigallen and Killgyar Post offices later now 
than they did last year; and whether there 
is any intention of accelerating them, so 
as to avoid the inconvenience to which the 
public in that neighbourhood are now put ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply, Sir, to 
the hon. Gentleman, I have to state that I 
have ascertained that the mails arrive in 
the morning at Carrigallen at 8 25 and at 
Killygar at 9, and leave Killygar in the 
afternoon at 3 50 and Carrigallen at 4 30. 
These appear to me very reasonable ar- 
rangements as things go. It is true that 
last year they arrived a little earlier in the 
morning, but since then the Derry mails 
have been sent from Dublin by the 
direct express line, vid Portadown and 
Omagh ; and all country gentlemen know 
that when a mail service is taken off a 
roundabout route and put on a new direct 
line, the small towns on the former line 
must lose some advantages. 


NAVY—MEDICAL OFFICERS, 
QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN HAY said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
there is still any difficulty in obtaining the 
services of good medical officers for Her 
Majesty's Navy ; how many assistant sur- 
geons had entered the service since the 
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lst day of January ; and what steps, if 
any, have been taken to carry out the re- 
commendations of the Committee presided 
over by Admiral Sir A. Milne ? 

Mr. BARING said, he regretted to state 
that it was found very difficult to obtain 
the services of good medical officers for the 
navy, only three having entered the service 
since the lst of January. He hoped soon 
to be able to state what course the Govern- 
ment intend to adopt respecting the recom- 
mendations of the Committee presided over 
by Admiral Milne. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to ask if it is the intention of the 
Admiralty to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of that Committee ? 

Mr. BARING replied that a measure 
on the subject would be introduced in the 
course of a few days, and therefore i¢ was 
at present unnecessary for him to enter 
into any details on the subject. 


CATTLE DISEASE—PLEURO-PNEU- 
MONIA,—QUESTION. 


Sm JERVOISE JERVOISE said, he 
wished to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, Whe- 
ther it is true, as stated in answer to ques- 
tion 4,325 (Cattle Plague Commission), 
that as many as twelve eases of pleuro- 
pneumonia existed in one Dairy within six 
weeks: Question 4,426, that the London 
Dairies are never free from pleuro-pneu- 
monia for many weeks together: Ques- 
tion 4,519, that Lord Granville’s sheds 
have never been a month without it in the 
last four years ; and, if so, what special 
measures have been taken to stamp out or 
isolate a disease said to be little less danger- 
ous than the Cattle Plague ? 

Me. BRUCE said, in reply, that the 
Government had not any means of testing 
the accuracy of the evidence given by 
witnesses before the Cattle Plague Com- 
mission. The powers possessed by the Privy 
Council hitherto had always been held to 
apply to diseases of an epidemic or infec- 
tious character, and not to chronic diseases 
—the class to which pleuro-pneumonia be- 
longed. It might be doubted, therefore 
whether the Privy Council possessed the 
power of ordering the cattle so affected to 
be killed, which was, he supposed, the 
process of ‘‘ Stamping out’? contemplated 
by his hon. Friend. No application to 
insolate any diseased district had been 
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it was doubtful whether any measure of the 
kind would be effectual. 


CERTIFYING SURGEON AT BATLEY, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. H. F. BEAUMONT said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Why the appointment of 
certifying surgeon under the Factory Acts 
for the Batley district, vacant by death on 
the 16th day of April last, was delayed by 
the Inspector for a period of three weeks, 
and then filled by the nomination of a non- 
resident stranger, without the usual regard 
to the wishes of the millowners and manu- 
facturers of the district, who supported the 
claims of resident candidates ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY, in reply, said, 
the appointment of certifying surgeon un- 
der the Factory Acts was placed by law 
in the hands of the Inspector of Factories, 
and not of the Secretary of State. Upon 
inquiry he had ascertained that the delay 
was occasioned by a doubt entertained in 
the first instance whether any fresh appoint- 
ment was necessary, or whether there might 
not be a re-distribution of offices. The 
gentlemen selected from among nine or ten 
candidates had been a certified surgeon in 
another district, and might therefore be 
considered experienced in the discharge of 
his duty. If any dissatisfaction were felt 
with his decisions, power existed to call in 
another opinion ; but in no case had this 
ever been done. 


THE CHOLERA CONFERENCE— 
CONSTANTINOPLE.—QUESTION, 


Sir JERVOISE JERVOISE said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, What progress towards 
a settlement of the question has been made 
since the objection was taken by the Eng- 
lish, Russian, Turkish, and Persian repre- 
sentatives at the Cholera Conference, Con- 
stantinople, to the proposal of the French 
representative for the stoppage of all sea 
communication between Arabia and Egypt, 
and for the presence of several vessels of 
War in the Red Sea in case of another 
epidemic ? 

Mr. LAYARD replied, that a Confer- 
ence proposed by the representatives of 
nearly all the European nations had as- 
sembled at Constantinople to take into 
consideration the spread of the cholera 
from the East. The conference had come 
to certain Resolutions, and when they were 
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reduced to a convention, Her Majesty’s 
Government would consider them, and see 
how far they could adopt the recommenda- 
tion of the conference, and what steps 
could be taken to carry them out. Her 
Majesty’s Government were of opinion that 
great evils would arise from the prohibition 
of the departure of the pilgrims from Jeddo. 
So long as it was known that the cholera 
prevailed in Arabia, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had no objection to the Turkish 
regulations for enforcing quarantine in the 
Red Sea, but they strongly deprecated the 
application to the pilgrims of any measures 
of exceptional severity. From the infor- 
mation which he had received he was led 
to believe that since the Commissioners 
had been sent to Arabia a considerable 
improvement had taken place at Mecca, 
and that a number of the causes which 
had led to the propagation of cholera had 
been removed. 


STATE OF EUROPE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. KINGLAKE: I have some Ques- 
tions to put to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer respecting 
the aspect of affairs on the Continent of 
Europe ; and desiring to preface my ques- 
tions by some few remarks, I undertake to 
place myself in order by concluding with a 
Motion. I take the liberty of addressing 
these questions to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer rather than to my hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
not only because the questions are of so 
great importance that the House has a 
right to expect an answer from a Member 
of the Cabinet, but also, 1 may say, be- 
cause one of the questions which I pro- 
pose to address to the right hon. Gentle- 
man—namely, that which relates to the 
advice tendered by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to some of the disputing States—has 
reference not only to advice which may 
have passed in the ordinary way through 
the Foreign Office, but also to advice, not 
necessarily of an official kind, which may 
have been given by some Cabinet Minister 
other than by Lord Clarendon. The last 
accounts that have been received—not, | 
think, by telegram but by letter—give us 
some reason for fearing that almost at this 
moment the peace of Europe may have 
been broken ; because it appears that it 
was the intention of the Austrian Com- 
mander to convoke the Estates of Holstein 
not at the place originally intended, but at 
Altona, which is a suburb of Hamburg, and 
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apprehensions exist that the Prussian Com- 
mander will interfere with the assembling 
of the Estates, and prevent them from 
nominating, as it was supposed they would 
do if left to themselves, the Duke of Au- 
gustenburg. Now, Sir, in this condition 
of things I think it is right that the House 
of Commons should have an opportunity 
of expressing an opinion on the subject; 
but I shall take care, as far as I am con- 
cerned, that no word shall fall from me 
tending in the slightest degree to aggra- 
vate the feelings unfortunately now exist- 
ing between the parties. The first thing 
that strikes one looking at this impending 
war is, that really there is not, as far as 
we know, anything which can be called a 
misunderstanding. On the part of Prussia 
—or rather I should say of Count Bismarck 
—there is an unveiled desire to obtain the 
annexation of the Elbe Duchies, and on the 
part of Italy there is an equally unveiled 
desire to appropriate the territory of Ve- 
netia. Each of those States has, so far, one 
merit—that is, of being free from all hy- 
pocrisy in the matter ; and I own that up to 
the present moment—though we cannot tell 
what is passing to day—I have not thought 
the hope of maintaining peace was so des- 
perate that the House of Commons should 
cease to take any interest in the negotia- 
tions preceding war, and be prepared to 
think only of the horrors which are to 
succeed those negotiations. There are 
several circumstances which I think might 
have enabled us to hope that what one may 
call the German quarrel, if it had stood 
alone, would now have been put an end to ; 
because I think Count Bismarck must have 
found that he is encountered by the opinion 
of the whole of Germany—that he is en- 
countered even by the opinion of the King’s 
own subjects ; and there have been symp- 
toms of a similar feeling on the part of the 
troops; for, as the House must know, 
during the process of their being moved 
for the purposes of the war, the troops, 
when stopped on the march, have given 
indications of feelings strongly adverse to 
their own Government. In this state of 
circumstances Austria took the course of 
saying that she was willing to submit the 
whole question to the Bund. There. is 
ground for supposing that the dispute might 
have been arranged if there were nothing 
but the German question to be settled, be- 
cause, as far as that question was concerned, 
the two Powers were willing to go into a 
Conference. Prussia was willing and Aus- 
tria was willing if there were nothing but the 
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German question ; but another matter, which 
I am now approaching, has prevented the 
consideration of the German question by a 
Conference. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that a Conferenee or a Congress— 
for there is not much difference between 
the two—can do anything important in 
the way of depriving one State of terri- 
tory and giving it to another. What a 
Congress or a Conference can do, is to ar- 
range details. It would have been quite 
open to the Powers, if a Conference had 
assembled at Paris to come to such a de- 
termination on the mere question of the 
Duchies as would have put an end to the 
dispute. But, unfortunately, there was 
another element which entered into the 
discussion. The difficulty now is with 
regard to Venetia. I think it is most 
desirable for the House to understand the 
peculiar position in which Italy is placed 
at this moment. Italy, as a result of the 
Treaty of Villafranca, is placed in a posi- 
tion of peculiar impunity. She is enabled 
to threaten a Power greater than herself ; 
because the frontier which divides her from 
that Power is one which was virtually 
guaranteed to her by France. The con- 
sequence is that Italy is so circum- 
stanced as to have it in her power to act 
as a disturbing State in Europe, and 
to act in that way with impunity; be- 
cause we all know that if Austria 
crosses the frontier into Lombardy she 
brings herself in contact with France. 
Well, in that state of things, Italy has 
to watch her opportunity. She has to 
watch her opportunity even when there is 
not a quarrel. There has been no quarrel, 
as far as 1 know, between Italy and Aus- 
tria; but Italy awaits as her opportunity 
the moment when Austria shall be engaged 
in a conflict with some other Power. That 
moment seems to have arrived; and the 
result is—I think I am not too rash in 
making the statement— that Italy has 
signed a convention with Prussia involving 
an alliance, offensive and defensive, be- 
tween those two Powers. This has taken 
place without any previous dispute between 
Italy and Austria, and therefore this 
singular result is presented—that in the 
event of a war between Austria and Italy 
it would be a war without a quarrel. 
Now I, for one, cannot say that 1 blame 
Italy for seizing this opportunity, We 
know that revolutions cannot be made with 
rosewater. Italy is engaged in an enter- 
prize; and forming a kingdom by taking 
provinces from other countries is an enter- 
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prize not to be executed without passing 
somewhat beyond the bounds of legality, 
I say, therefore, it is not for me, at all 
events, to blame Italy; but I think that 
refusing to blame Italy for seizing her 
opportunity is a very different thing from 
approving the conduct of other Powers 
which, from time to time, have encouraged 
her in taking a course which is now dia- 
turbing the peace of Europe. And when 
one comes to look at the extent to which 
these two aggressive Powers—if I may 
so call them—have been encouraged by 
bystanding Powers, I think we are enabled, 
as far as Her Majesty’s Government is 
concerned, to be perfectly comfortable with 
regard to Prussia, at all events. I cannot 
imagine that any counsels other than those 
of a most pacific kind have ever been 
tendered to Prussia by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and I believe there is no 
question that counsels of that kind have 
been tendered not merely in the ordinary 
way through the Foreign Office, but in the 
form which it was believed would be most 
likely to command the attention of the 
Prussian King. With regard to the extent 
of the encouragement which may have been 
given to Count Bismarck bythe Government 
of France, very little has, as far as I know, 
transpired. What we do know is this, that 
Count Bismarck and the French Sovereign 
met, and that their meeting was not, I 
think, followed by any increase of aggres- 
sive activity on the part of Count Bismarck. 
At all events, it was not followed by any 
cessation of his enterprizes, and when we 
recollect what the declarations of the 
French Government have been we may 
perhaps conclude that nothing like a very 
careful engagement was necessary in the 
present state of the transactions on the 
Continent of Europe, because France has 
always frankly declared—and it is impor- 
tant for the House to bear this in mind— 
that in the event of any of the other 
Powers‘of Europe receiving aggrandizement 
of territory she then would deem herself 
entitled to redress the balance, and to take 
territory for herself. With regard to the 
encouragement given to Italy, all we know 
is, or all we believe is, that Italy has, at 
all events, been encouraged to arm and to 
remain armed by the Government of 
France. With respect to the encourage- 
ment given to Italy by England, I cannot 
believe that any direct encouragement to 
measures so directly tending -to the dis- 
turbance of European peace could ever 
have been given by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment, or that any such thought could ever 
have occurred to them, but the giving of 
direct encouragement is not the only way 
in which Italy may have been incited to 
take her present course. Rumour tells us— 
and I speak of that kind of rumour which 
usually passes for the rumour of what is 
true and may be credited—that Her Majes- 
ty’s Government has tendered advice to Aus- 
tria for the cession of Venetia. Well, it may 
be said that if that advice is only given to 
Austria it could do no harm, and could 
have had nothing to do with the present 
disturbance of Europe. But I answer that 
transactions of that kind invariably become 
known in the diplomatic circles at the 
various capitals of Europe, and in this way 
I say that advice of such a kind being given 
to Austria is encouragement and encourage- 
ment of the strongest nature addressed to 
the people of Italy. It is very true that 
this advice has not been taken, and cer- 
tainly there never was advice less cal- 
culated to be taken. I should have 
thought that it was the duty of a great 
Power, when advising another, or when 
contemplating that course, to be above all 
things careful that it was advising some- 
thing which was consistent with the interest 
of the advised Power, and especially careful 
that it was advising something which was 
consistent with the honour of the advised 
Power. Now, I cannot come to the con- 
clusion that advice of this kind to Austria 
can answer ‘either of these purposes. It 
appears to me that anything more crude 
than the notion of calling on Austria to 
surrender this immense province never 
entered into the mind of any statesman. 
Look at the naval importance of this terri- 
tory. Why, it is half the seaboard of 
Austria. Now, imagine calling on a great 
Power, in these days when Powers look so 
eagerly for any fresh extension of their 
seaboard, to abandon half of the seaboard 
which she already possesses. In that point 
of view the proposition is startling, but 
when we come to look at it from a military 
point of view it is still more untenable. 
The form of the Julian Alps is such that 
no force less than one of 300,000 men can 
defend the frontier; but place a much 
smaller number of men in the plain below, 
on the site of the Quadrilateral, and there 
they can make good the frontier against 
all comers. This is not a mere military 
theory, but a thing which has been tried, 
and which has stood the test of experience. 
We well know that after the battle of Sol- 
ferino the French army was stopped, and 
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stopped effectually, by the obstacle of the 
Quadrilateral, and I think I may say that 
at this moment we owe such peace as still 
exists to the existence of that Quadrilateral, 
for who that knows anything of Italy will 
doubt that if the Quadrilateral were out of 
the way some of the more enthusiastic of 
the people, led, perhaps, by Garibaldi or 
some other chief, would have been crossing 
the frontier and in that way engendered 
war. But the very existence of that nest of 
fortresses on the frontier has prevented any 
result of that kind. Now, it is a great 
error to suppose that Austria is retaining 
this stronghold simply for herself. To her, 
indeed, it is of vital importance, as we 
know, because whoever obtains possession 
of the Julian Alps as one party did in 1846, 
is, as it were, in sight of Vienna, and there 
is nothing to stop him from approaching 
that city. But Austria holds the Quadri- 
lateral not simply for herself, but also for 
Germany, and it does so happen that Prussia 
herself in 1859 authoritatively laid it down 
that the nest of fortresses on the south 
of the Julian Alps was a German strong- 
hold which Austria was bound to occupy in 
the interests of Germany. And it will be 
no exaggeration to add to that statement 
another—namely, that fortresses of that 
kind are a protection not merely to Austria 
and Germany, but also a safeguard for the 
maintenance of peace all over Europe. But 
if the proposal for inducing Austria to give 
up a rich province which is so important to 
her in a naval and a military point of view 
be extravagant, still more extravagant, I 
venture to say, is the principle on which 
Austria is asked to do so. What is that 
principle ? It is the principle of nationality, 
which for the want of a better adjective 
I may call a Fenian principle. Now, when 
you ask a great Power to give up an im- 
portant province on such a principle, is it 
not important to take into consideration 
whether the principle is one which is of any 
importance to her in other respects ? What 
is the principle upon which the Austrian 
Empire is constructed? Is it not an Em- 
pire which is constructed upon the principle 
of holding together a vast number of terri- 
tories differing from one another in point of 
nationality and in all other respects. It is 
the fate of Austria to hold these provinces, 
and if she once admitted the principle that 
she must give up Venetia because it is 
rather Italian in its notions than Austrian 
the same principle would apply to Hungary, 
Bohemia, and every territory that she has. 
Nor would the matter be adjourned. Sup- 
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posing Austria were to give up Venetia, 
the consequences of such a step would be 
felt almost immediately, because it so hap- 
pens that other territories, not at present 
challenged, are also Italian in character, 
as, for instance, Trieste and the Tyrol. In 
all these cases the same principle would 
apply if Austria were induced to make the 
cession of Venetia. I say, therefore, that 
in asking a country to dislocate the arrange- 
ments of Europe by sacrifices of this kind, 
although you may be doing what is very 
amiable in one sense, and what is very 
popular, you are nevertheless taking a 
course which makes you disturbers of the 
peace of Europe. It may be that after 
great disasters, or even after great suc- 
cesses, Austria may be compelled or en- 
abled to give up the province of Venetia, 
but in the meantime it is, as I be- 
lieve, impossible even to raise the ques- 
tion without endangering the peace of 
Europe, and bringing about, or tending 
to bring about, the exact crisis in which 
we are now placed. Austria finding Ve- 
netia to be of this enormous importance, 
and being asked to come into a Confer- 
ence, naturally took care to see whether 
in the Conference she would or would not 
be asked to give up that province. Upon 
this point I must ask from Her Majesty’s 
Government some few words of explana- 
tion with regard to, I will not say change 
of policy, but change in the way of re- 
garding questions of this kind which has 
obtained during the last two years. A 
proposal for a Congress was formally made 
to this Government two years ago, and 
we all remember the answer which Lord 
Russell made to that proposal. We all 
remember what I may perhaps call the 
pitiless logic with which Lord Russell 
spoke. Many Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House were of opinion, I think, 
that the noble Lord’s despatch might have 
been couched in more courteous terms, 
but I believe that even they would have 
agreed that the conclusion expressed in 
the despatch was a sound one. It seems 
that from that conclusion we have now 
departed. Lord Russell then said, in his 
very first despatch, ‘‘ Why are we to go 
into a Congress without knowing what is 
to happen there? Before we go into a 
Congress let us know, with respect to 
Venetia, whether Austria is willing to 
treat.’’ On the present occasion, strange 
to say, but subject to any explanation we 
may yet receive, that precaution was alto- 
gether omitted ; and the whole stress of 
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having to resist the proposed Conference 
was thrown upon Austria, who did as best 
she could under the circumstances. She 
applied to the proposal for a Conference a 
touchstone which was wonderfully opera- 
tive. She said, ‘* Before I consent to go 
into a Congress let me know that there is 
no intention on the part of any of those 
who have thus been called into Conference 
to aggrandize their estates.’’ This test 
was fatal, and the idea of a Conference at 
once collapsed, the moment it was under- 
stood that the idea of aggrandizement was 
to be excluded from it. It was understood 
that the French Government first came to 
that conclusion, and that we agreed to it. 
Whether Russia did or not I cannot say, 
for I think it has been prematurely stated 
that Russia had taken that view. At all 
events, the opinion of the Powers was that 
the exclusion of the idea of aggrandize- 
ment was fatal to the whole proposal. In 
this state of things the Austrian Govern- 
ment has issued what appears to me to be 
a very able State paper, which I would 
commend to the attention of hon. Mem- 
bers who desire information upon this sub- 
ject. Isee it stated there is a question 
whether the document published in the 
newspapers is authentic, but I believe it 
is no secret now that the document, as it 
appeared in the papers, was perfectly au- 
thentic ; and one can hardly imagine that 
so able a paper as that could have been 
forged, or that any one could have taken 
the trouble to impose upon us so admirable 
a paper. In that paper Austria states that 
she stands upon treaties, and she submits 
her belief that it is a not unbecoming duty 
on the part of the Great Powers, as far as 
their authority goes, to repress the hos- 
tile action of aggressive States ; and, at 
all events, if that is not to be, that she is 
entitled to respect, and that she shall be 
left as free to defend as others are free to 
attack. She also states that she claims 
no help from other States. I submit that 
that is the spirit in which we ought to 
desire to see a State acting, if we are 
men of peace. I can quite understand 
the feelings of those who are so carried 
away by prospects of future improvement 
and by their sympathy for foreigners that 
they may desire to attain the object aimed 
at, even at the cost of a European war. 
But that is not our duty in this country, 
and we must endeavour, I humbly submit, 
to check those feelings of sympathy which 
at this moment have brought Europe to 
the verge of war. Depend upon it that 
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exactly as you desire the maintenance of 
peace, you must strive to avert all change 
of territory in Europe. The two things— 
the maintenance of peace and the change 
of territory—are not objects that are ca- 
pable of being reconciled. With these 
remarks I venture to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the questions of which 
I have given notice—namely, 1. Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government can impart to 
the House any grounds for hoping that 
the peace of Europe may be preserved ? 
2. Whether the Government can commu- 
nicate to the House any further informa- 
tion as to the reasons which induced the 
Courts of France and England to conclude 
that the proposed Conference could lead 
to no result ? and, 3. Whether the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer can state the 
purport of any advice which may have 
been tendered by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment within the last two months to the 
Governments of Austria, Prussia, and 
Italy ? 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 


(Mr. Kinglake.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: My hon. Friend was so good as 
to send to me on Friday afternoon notice 
of the three questions which he has just 
read; but he kindly refrained from putting 
them on that evening, because he was not 
desirous to interrupt the course of business, 
and we had some hope of resuming the 
discussion on the Reform Bill. This after- 
noon the hon. Member again intimated to 
me that it was his intention to ask those 
questions, but I did not gather from the 
note of my hon. Friend that it was his 
intention to accompany the proposal of the 
questions with any discussion, much less 
that it was his intention to make remarks 
covering so wide a field. I confess I am 
exceedingly reluctant to enter upon the 
general subject of those remarks, for my 
duty is to put to myself this inquiry :—To 
what good purpose can a discussion upon 
these subjects lead in the present con- 
juncture of affairs? Unfortunately, it is 
very difficult for me to remain entirely 
silent, first of all because in addition to the 
questions with which my hon. Friend con- 
cluded, he has distinctly challenged the 
conduct of the Government upon a par- 
ticular point of very great importance. I 
should not feel that it was consistent with 
respect to the hon. Member or with respect 
to the House to pass by entirely what he 
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has said, At the same time I cannot 
refer to the subject, even as briefly and 
succinetly as I shall attempt to do, with- 
out doing it in a certain sense under pro- 
test, because I am not of opinion, and the 
Government are not of opinion, that good 
is likely to arise from a conversation of this 
kind in the actual state of affairs. My 
hon. Friend has stated that at the present 
moment, as he understands, the German 
quarrel might have been adjusted if it had 
not been for the differences existing with 
respect to Venetia. Whether that is the 
actual state of the case or not I will not 
undertake to say, as I do not know from 
what information my hon. Friend has 
spoken ; but certainly it is not so as far as 
regards the information in the possession 
of Her Majesty’s Government. The test- 
ing question proposed by Austria as the 
condition of her entering the Conference 
was a question which embraced the subject 
of the Duchies just as much as it embraced 
the subject of Venetia. If it was a cri- 
terion of the views of Italy as to whether 
she contemplated the acquisition of Vene- 
tia, it was just as much a criterion to 
determine whether or not Prussia had 
views of a similar character respecting tho 
Duchies. Then, that is not all I have to 
say upon the subject, because another 
matter has come into the foreground and 
stands distinetly in advance of the Vene- 
tian question as connected with the present 
state of affairs—I mean the recession, so 
to call it, by Austria from the Treaty of 
Gastein, with reference to the question of 
the Elbe Duchies and the Diet, and the 
convocation of the Estates of Holstein ; 
and, as far as we are acquainted with what 
has happened, it is that reference of the 
question of the Elbe Duchies to the Diet, 
and it is that convocation of the Estates 
of Holstein which are likely, if any cir- 
cumstances are likely, to afford the imme- 
diate occasion of war. Consequently, there 
is not the least reason to suppose, so far as 
we are aware, that the Venetian question, 
with reference to the circumstances of the 
moment, is in a distinct and specific sense 
the question which threatens the peace of 
Europe, there being other questions which 
are in advance of it. My hon. Friend says 
that Italy has a frontier which enables her 
to act the part of a disturbing Power under 
the protection of France ; but it is only fair 
to say, as far as we know—not entering at 
all into any question of intention, but con- 
fining ourselves simply to overt acts—Italy 
pis not acting the part of a disturbing Power, 
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and no armament or other overt act on the 
part of Italy has tended to throw upon her 
the responsibility of aggravating by mili- 
tary measures the difficulties of the present 
state of affairs. My hon. Friend went on 
to speak of what he terms the bystanding 
Powers of France and England. It is not 
for me to defend in this place the conduct 
of the Government of France, nor do Her 
Majesty’s Government profess to be ap- 
prised of everything that the French Go- 
vernment, may have said or done. Far less 
is it for me, on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Government, to impugn that conduct. I pass 
it by because the question does not arise in 
such a shape that we are called upon to deal 
with it. My hon. Friend referred, however, 
to the conduct of the other bystanding 
Power. First of all, he asks whether the 
British Government have given encourage- 
ment to Italy, and next, whether we have 
given advice to Austria. My hon. Friend 
acquits us of having directly encouraged 
Italy to contemplate or promote war at the 
present crisis. He might have gone a little 
further than that, because I am not aware 
of any encouragement, direct or indirect, 
singly, or in connection with any other 
Powers, which Italy can be said to have de- 
rived from any act or word of ours, tending 
to bring about a war on this occasion. But 
my hon, Friend says that we have advised 
Austria, and that if we have not given her 
official advice, yet in some other manner 
we have counselled Austria to surrender 
Venetia. My hon. Friend appears to be 
aware that the British Government, as a 
Government, has given no advice to Aus- 
tria whatever. But he thinks and says, 
and rather makes it a matter of charge, 
that we have unofficially, irregularly, in 
some mode which he has not described, 
through some Members of the Government 
whom he has not named, made known to 
Austria the opinion of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, that it would be well if, com- 
patibly with her honour, she could make 
arrangements for the cession of Venetia. 
Now, Sir, this is a charge upon which I 
feel very great difficulty in answering my 
hon. Friend, and for this plain, simple, un- 
equivocal reason—that Austria has been 
perfectly well aware—eminently so for the 
last seven years, but, perhaps, in some 
considerable degree even before that time 
—that, as between one friendly Power 
and another, that was the opinion of the 
British Government. There has been no 
doubt or question at all about it. Not only 
was this the opinion of the present Go- 
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expressed by Lord Palmerston in 1848. 
It is not the opinion of my hon. Friend ; 
that opinion, I know, has been questioned 
in this House, but it is also an opinion 
that has from time to time been defended 
and maintained in this House. And since 
the present Administration was formed, 
now seven years ago, there never has 
been upon their part the smallest hesita- 
tion in giving utterance to that opinion, 
and in giving the reasons upon which they 
thought it might be defended. From that 
opinion I am not prepared in the slightest 
degree to recede. But I am sorry that 
the speech just addressed to the House has 
compelled me to refer to it. For at the 
present moment, when Austria is in a 
position of difficulty, there is something 
invidious and unkind in appearing to cast 
this advice in herteeth. It has been our 
earnest desire to behave not only with 
delicacy of feeling, but in every respect 
upon the strictest principles of friendship 
and goodwill towards Austria at all times, 
believing the maintenance of the Austrian 
Empire to be of the greatest importance 
to the peace and order of Europe. This 
has been our desire at other times, and 
most especially do we entertain it at the 
present time. If, indeed, my hon. Friend 
will go back to what happened one or two 
years ago, he will find there is no secret 
at all about the matter—it is upon record 
in official documents—that we deeply la- 
mented, and, moreover, so far as we were 
entitled to do so, we decidedly condemned 
the course pursued by Austria in conjunc- 
tion with Prussia towards the Elbe Duchies. 
But if we look at the recent posture of 
affairs with regard to these Duchies, we 
cannot fail to see that the cause of public 
right and the cause of justice has been toa 
great extent in the hands of Austria. Itis 
therefore most painful to us to be called on 
to make any public declaration which, with 
reference to her position on another point - 
of her frontier, might seem to discourage 
the pursuit by Austria of objects which 
we believe to be honourable. I think the 
House will to a considerable extent sym- 
pathize with the views entertained by Her 
Majesty’s Government upon this question. 
We feel that it would be neither prudent 
nor honourable to invite or enter upon 
detailed expressions of opinion with refer- 
ence to a question so peculiar as the po- 
sition of Austria in the double quarrel 
which she is now carrying on—a quarrel 
respecting one portion of which I believe 
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she has the sympathies of this country, 
and as to another portion of which, that 
not being a matter which has arisen for 
the first time, but being a question of old 
standing, she undoubtedly does not possess 
that sympathy. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, I think it is our duty to refrain from 
going over the ground on which my hon. 
Friend has entered. All that he has said 
about the naval importance of Venetia, of 
its preserving a seaboard for Austria, of 
its being German rather than Austrian, 
and about the advantage of Venetia as a 
German stronghold and as a safeguard to 
the peace of Europe—all these are mat- 
ters which I only recite for the purpose of 
reserving on my own part and on the 
part of the Government the opinions that 
we may hold. I think that, under the cir- 
cumstances, it is better to refrain from 
controverting anything stated by my hon. 
Friend. To express any concurrence with 
his opinion would not be in my power. 
But this one thing I will say. My hon. 
Friend attempted in the commencement of 
his speech to draw a parallel between the 


attitude of Austria in respect of Venetia | 


and the attitude of Prussia in respect of 
the Elbe Duchies, Now, if that parallel 


be a true one we should never hesitate for | 


one moment to apply to the case of Venetia | 
the very same principles which we applied | 
to the case of the Elbe Duchies. In Prussia | 
my hon. Friend appears to see a Power | 
desirous to annex to herself certain out- | 
lying territories against the will of the po- 
pulation of those territories. If such be 
the relation between Italy and Venetia we | 
at once surrender Italy to the tender mercies | 
of my hon. Friend, for Italy can have no | 
right to seek for or desire the possession of | 
Venetia, unless it be founded upon the feel- 
ings, the desires, the hopes, the convictions, 
the tradition of the Venetian people. There 
is, I think, only one other point alluded to 
by my hon. Friend upon which I need say 
a word—namely, the change of view which 
he imputes to Her Majesty’s Government 
respecting the convocation of a Congress 
in Europe. He has referred to a period — 
now, I think, about two and a half years 
ago — when the Emperor of the French 
proposed to the Government that they 
should confer with the French Government 
in order to promote the meeting of a Con- 
gress. At that time, as he has truly said, 


the suggestion of the Emperor of the French 
was declined; and it was declined, if I 
may venture to speak from memory, upon 
this ground—that so far as regarded one 
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single question, there was indeed at that 
time a complication of affairs which threat- 
ened war, but there was no other question 
in Europe, beyond the single question of 
the Duchies which threatened the dis- 
turbance of the general peace. Our opinion 
was that the question of the Duchies 
would better be dealt with by concur- 
rent action among the Powers communi- 
eating in the usual manner, than by the 
formalities and imposing machinery of a 
Congress. So far, therefore, as regarded 
the Duchies, it appeared to the British 
Government that a Congress was the least 
convenient method of proceeding, and 
having regard to the relations of other 
Powers, we thought at that time that a 
Congress was likely to do harm rather than 
good. But the present state of affairs is very 
different. It is not now the mere question 
of the Duchies that is at issue. The ques- 
tion of the Duchies was serious enough, but 
that question is now complicated with the 
far larger question which is to be the ruling 
Power in Germany, and with fundamental 
questions affecting the structure of the 
Germanic Confederation; while, at the 
same time, in conjunction with that very 


‘great subject, there is the difference be- 


tween Austria and Italy on her southern 
frontier. At a period when Austria is 
threatened upon the north and upon the 
south—I use the word ‘ threatened,’’ but 
it would be more correct to say when Aus- 
tria is engaged in questions which may lead 
to war both upon her northern and southern 
frontier—at such a period it is evidently 
no mere local question that is at issue, 
'whieh was the case two and a half years 
ago when the Duchies were the subject of 
dispute, but whether there should be a 
general outbreak of war in Europe. Her 
Majesty’s Government therefore, the pro- 
posal of the Emperor of the French being 
made, were certainly of opinion that at the 
time when there was a just apprehension of 
a European war, it behoved the friendly 
and allied Powers to consider whether they 
could do anything to avert such a dire dis- 
aster. I may also state that since the 
Treaty of Paris negotiation has assumed 
rather a different aspect. I do not mean to 
assert that whenever any Power, even 
though it has the great position and in- 
fluence of France, proposes a European 
Congress, it is the duty of every other 
Power to accede to such a proposal. Each 
State still retains its own liberty of action 
in reference to the propriety and sufficiency 
of the course proposed. At the same time 
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it is certainly true that the tone of the ne- 
gotiations carried on at the Congress of 
Paris in 1856 did amount to a sanction of 
the general principle of collective, peace- 
ful intervention, by way of advice and 
recommendation, which is in itself a fact 
of such importance that no European 
State can be justified in ignoring it. I 
do not know whether my hon. Friend 
means to question the course we have 
taken in acceding to the suggestion of 
the French Government and in agreeing 
to promote a European Congress along 
with France. I do not know whether he 
objects to the course we have taken upon 
its merits, or whether he only thinks it in- 
consistent with what has been done ona 
former occasion. The inconsistency I have 
endeavoured to explain, whether satisfac- 
torily or not I do not know; but that is 
comparatively a small question. I cannot 
entertain the least doubt that, with such 
dangers hanging over Europe as we have 
seen within the last two weeks, and with a 
firm conviction in our own minds that there 
were reasonable, wise, and honourable 
methods by which every one of those dan- 
gers could be averted, we should have been 
wholly without justification if we had hesi- 
tated for one moment to accede to the pro- 
position made to us. I shall now, Sir, 
proceed to answer the questions which my 
hon. Friend has put to me. The first 
question of my hon. Friend is whether Her 
Majesty’s Government can impart to the 
House any grounds for hoping that peace 
may be entertained. Sir, I am afraid that 
there are no grounds which can be alleged 
with confidence upon which we can build 
any solid expectations of that kind. But 
it appears that for the moment there has 
been an arrest of the military proceedings 
in Prussia. There has been a delay in 
the departure of the King from Berlin. 
But how far an expectation of peace may 
be founded on that circumstance I cannot 
venture to say, because I have no authority 
upon which I can found any opinion upon 
that subject. The next question of my 
hon. Friend was this—whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government can communicate to 
the House any further information as to 
the reasons that induced the Governments 
of France and England to conclude that 
the proposed Congress would lead to no 
result? Sir, I mentioned on a former oc- 
casion that the demands of Austria to be 
guaranteed against territorial changes was, 
in my belief, a sufficient ground ; but | 
might also have mentioned—at any rate I 
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may now mention—that the reference by 
Austria of the question of Holstein to the 
German Diet has, in point of fact, contri- 
buted to place the matter in its present 
position. The two principal subjects— 
namely, the territorial questions and the 
German constitutional question—being in 
this manner, as we think, thrust out of the 
domain which the Congress would occupy, 
it appears to us, as it appeared to France 
and to Russia, that there was no practical 
purpose for which any combination of Euro- 
pean Powers under the name of a Congress 
could be justly called upon to meet. And 
as respects advice, with regard to which 
my hon. Friend asks whether I can state 
to the House the purport of any which 
might have been tendered by Her Majesty’s 
Government within the last two months to 
the Governments of Austria, Prussia, or 
Italy, I will only refer to what I have 
already stated, adding, however, that we 
have been rather chary of tendering single- 
handed advice with respect to which we 
could not be sure whether it would be 
otherwise of such authority as to make it 
likely to contribute towards the attainment 
of itsend. Anything that has been said 
by Her Majesty’s Government has been 
said in favour of moderation and peace. 
Our good offices, it was well known, were 
at all times at the service of the parties. 
Anything that we could do single-handed 
in the direction of avoiding bloodshed may 
have been little, but that little has been 
freely done. We have not, however, taken 
upon ourselves any responsibility beyond 
that which our position appeared fairly and 
legitimately to justify. We have thought 
that the collective action of European 
Powers in a case like this is a perfectly 
justifiable method of proceeding; it is an 
advance in civilization—at all events, it is 
an approximation towards a better system 
of public law, when the Powers of Europe 
having any difference among themselves 
show a disposition to recognize the media- 
tion of friendly Powers. It is, however, 
a matter of deep concern and grief to us 
that the plan of a Conference should have 
failed to take effect owing to the obstacles 
which have interposed to prevent it. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
wished to make some inquiries in relation 
to this subject from the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. It appeared to be 
acknowledged that Austria had been ad- 
vised to cede Venetia, and it was known 
that to this advice Austria had but one 
answer — what compensation are we to 
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have? Now, the question he wished to 
ask the hon. Gentleman was, what was the 
answer which Her Majesty’s Government 
gave to this retort? It was said that com- 
pensation had been suggested to Austria 
in the Moldo-Wallachian provinces. He 
should be glad to elicit from the Under 
Secretary a denial of this statement. He 
must say that your Liberal Government 
showed great dexterity in shifting from one 
position to another, and the hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary was quite an 
adept at the art. 

“ Greculus esuriens in ccelum jusseris ibit.” 
And so it was with his hon. Friend, who 
showed great skill in obeying his instruc- 
tions. At one time he displayed a liberality 
which astonished the world; at another 
he was the ready champion of the most 
despotic of Governments. With regard to 
the remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, he did not think 
that his explanation of the inconsistency of 
the Government with regard to a Congress 
now, and their rejection of the proposition 
two years ago, was satisfactory. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that two years ago 
they had only to settle the question of the 
Duchies. But was not the Polish question 
then before them? That was a question 
which was likely to involve the whole of 
Europe, and, in fact, was the question on 
which the Emperor of the French proposed 
the Congress. The simple fact was, that 
for years the difficulties of Austria had been 
the opportunity of Italy ; and the present 
disturbed and threatening condition of Eu- 
rope was only the result of what had taken 
place in the North of Europe. He was 
not disposed to blame Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for the course they adopted with 
regard to either Congress, for he admitted 
the difficulties with which they had to deal. 
They might, perhaps, on the former ocea- 
sion, have conducted the correspondence 
with greater courtesy, but the logic of 
their answer was confirmed by the ex- 
perience of the present state of affairs. 
Questions of this kind, in which the pas- 
sions, the hereditary feelings, and the pride 
of great nations were so mixed up, were 
not to be settled by half-a-dozen persons 
meeting together in Paris or London. He 
only now desired to be informed whether, 
when the advice was given to Austria to cede 
Venetia, it was proposed to give her terri- 
torial compensation in any other quarter ? 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
could not but express his very great regret 
at the most ungenerous conduct of the 
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Chancellor of the Exehequer in his reply 
to his hon. Friend. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had gone out of his way to express 
& private opinion which he was not called 
upon to express. The questions had re- 
ference, of course, to the advice given to 
Austria by Members of the Government 
acting for the Government, and the right 
hon. Gentleman was not called upon at the 
present conjuncture to state that for several 
years the cession of Venetia had been pri- 
vately recommended to Austria by er 
Majesty’s Government. The statement 
was not only ungenerous but injudicious, 
and caleulated to do injury in the present 
juncture of affairs. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was to a very great extent re- 
sponsible for the condition of Europe ; and 
when he remembered that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was partly the creator 
of the Italian kingdom, he should have 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
would have taken an early opportunity of 
depreeating a policy so mischievous and 
dangerous to the peace of Europe as that 
pursued by the Italian Government, It 
would be found that the noble policy pur- 
sued by England of watching with in- 
difference struggles on the Continent in 
which we perceived no immediate interest 
for ourselves was not, he believed, a policy 
that in the long run could add much to our 
honour or to our welfare. Could the right 
hon. Gentleman foresee the consequences 
of the outbreak of war? Where could 
they fix the limits within which it would 
be confined, and all the interests that would 
ultimately become involved in it? Was 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer aware 
that at this very moment 20,000 men were 
collected either at Civita Vecehia or at 
Rome? He had lately received a letter 
from Naples, and public opinion there was 
that should war break out these troops 
would be marched southward, and that 
the Freneh would oceupy the Neapolitan 
States. Was the House prepared to see 
the seaboard taken possession of by the 
French? He simply made this observation 
because it was impossible to foresee what 
might be the issue of the complications 
now existing on the Continent. He held 
that the course of the right hon. Gentle- 
man would have been wiser and nobler if, 
notwithstanding bis sympathies with the 
kingdom of Italy, and his dislike to the 
Government of Austria, he bad candidly 
admitted the truth — namely, that the 
course pursued by Italy had led to all the 
present dangers, and that her position and 
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policy at the present moment were in vio- 
lation of every principle of law and justice. 

Mr. SANDFORD said, he thought the 
hon. Member for Bridgwater was entitled 
to the thanks of the House for having 
called attention to the great questions now 
pending in foreign affairs, before which the 
question of internal Reform which they were 
now discussing sank comparatively into a 
mere matter of parochial importance. The 
hon. Member had asked two questions, 
neither of which had the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer answered. The hon. Member 
did not ask whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been corresponding to stir up 
Italy as against Austria, or whether they 
had been tendering advice to Austria, but 
whether Members of the Government, in 
their private capacity, had not been writing 
notes to that effect ; and if he was rightly 
informed they had done so. Well, then, 
in answer to the hon. Member for Bridg- 
water, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
replied that Her Majesty’s Government in 
1863 refused to enter into a Conference 
because there was only one subject at that 
time to be discussed. But upon this point the 
language of the right hon. Gentleman that 
night was precisely at variance with the 
language of Her Majesty’s Government in 
1863. Lord Russell, writing to Lord Cow- 
ley on the 12th of November, 1863, said— 

‘‘He felt more apprehension than confidence 
from the meeting of a Congress without fixed ob- 
jects, but ranging over the map of Europe, and 
exciting opinions and aspirations which they 
might find themselves unable either to gratify or 
to set at rest.” 

Again, in a subsequent despatch to Lord 
Cowley, Lord Russell says— 

“ But as it is intended to ask Austria to relin- 

quish the possession of Venetia, Her Majesty’s 
Government have good grounds to believe that no 
Austrian representative would attend a Congress 
where such a proposition was to be discussed. 
They are informed that if such a proposition were 
announced beforehand Austria would decline to 
attend the Congress, and that if the question 
were introduced without notice the Austrian 
Minister would quit the Assembly.” 
There was another paragraph which he 
desired to read and to compare with the 
present language of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Lord Russell, writing to Lord 
Cowley, said— 

**It appears certain that the deliberations of 
the Congress would consist of demands and pre- 
tensions put forward by some and resisted by 
others ; but as there would be no supreme autho- 
rity in such an assembly to enforce the decision 
of the majority, the Congress would probably 
separate, leaving many of its members on worse 
terms with each other than when they met.” 
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He now asked what circumstances had oc- 
curred to change the views expressed by 
the Government in 1866 from those set 
forth in 1863. The objects for which the 
Congress in 1863 was to have met were 
well known. The Emperor of the French 
had been perfectly explicit upon this point. 
In His Majesty’s speech at Auxerre he 
distinctly stated that it was for the purpose 
of setting aside the Treaties of 1815. Now, 
he would be the last person in the world to 
say a word against the Emperor of the 
French, because he believed His Majesty 
was about the best friend England had in 
France, and because he had very good reason 
for believing that he wished to live in peace 
and amity with this country. At the same 
time he would point out that England 
was a Conservative Power—he used the 
word not in a party sense, but as being 
Conservative in the sense that it was her 
interest to preserve the peace and order of 
Europe, of which the Treaties of Vienna 
were the title deeds, while the interests of 
France were diametrically opposite. These 
were not merely his opinions, but the opinions 
of the head of Her Majesty’s Government, 
Lord Russell himself, writing to Lord Cow, 
ley on the 12th of November, 1863, said— 

“Tf, instead of saying that the Treaty of Vienna 
has ceased to exist, and that it is destroyed, we 
inquire whether certain portions of it have been 
modified, we find that some of the modifications 
which have taken place have received the sanction 
of all the Great Powers, and now form part of the 
public law of Europe.” 


And further on the noble Lord said— 

“It is the conviction of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the main provisions of the Treaty of 
1815 are in full force, that the greater number of 
its provisions have not been in any way disturbed, 
and that on these foundations rest the balance of 
power of Europe. 

These were the deliberate opinions of the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government in 
1863; and he wanted to know what had 
caused a change in their opinion in this 
matter. In 1866 they were willing to at- 
tend a Congress, the avowed object of which 
was to tear up the Treaty of Vienna, which 
Lord Russell in 1863 proclaimed to be the 
basis of public order in Europe. He hoped 
Her Majesty’s Government would shortly 
lay upon the table of the House all the 
papers relating to the proposed Congress, 
because he desired to know the terms on 
which they acceded to it, the reasons 
which had induced them to change their 
opinions since 1863, and the cause of its 
being ultimately given up. He was rather 
surprised that the papers had not been 
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produced before. He could easily under- 
stand that it was the wish of the Govern- 
ment to preserve a discreet silence upon the 
subject, but it would be trifling with the 
House and the country if they failed to fur- 
nish the fullest and most ample information. 

Sr GEORGE BOWYER regretted 
that, in the present circumstances of Eu- 
rope, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should have expressed an opinion on the 
part of the Government that Austria ought 
to give up Venetia. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had told the House that the Go- 
vernment had not lately in an official man- 
ner communicated that opinion to Austria, 
because Austria was already fully aware of 
their opinion ; but he wanted to know, not 
only whether the Government or any mem- 
bers of the Cabinet had in any way inti- 
mated that opinion to Austria, but whether 
the Government, in the private or surrepti- 
tious manner of which they were so fond, had 
intimated that opinion to the Court of Flo- 
rence, or given that Court to understand that 
they would use their influence with Austria 
at the Conference, to induce her to give up 
Venetia? The papers would, he hoped, 
be all laid before Parliament ; but he feared 
that there were private letters which would 
not be laid before Parliament, but which, 
like the postscript in a lady’s letter, con- 
tained things of more moment than the 
public despatches. He regretted to observe 
a disposition to throw upon Austria the 
blame of the Conference not being held, 
but nothing could be more unjust. Austria 
could not, with any sense of dignity or jus- 
tice, accede to any Conference in which the 
affairs of Venetia and the demands of the 
Court of Florence could be entertained. 
The Government itself must see that to 
entertain such a question must be subver- 
sive of the law of nations, on which the 
peace of Europe mainly depended. The 
very fact of the question being entertained 
at the Conference would have implied that 
Her Majesty’s Government considered that 
the Court of Florence had some right to 
Venetia. He contended that the Court of 
Florence, or rather the King of Sardinia— 
for he would call him go still—had no more 
right to Venetia than he had to Middlesex. 
He founded that statement upon the ex- 
istence of the most solemn engagements in 
repeated treaties, which, if set aside in this 
case, must lead to the utmost confusion of 
all notions of right or wrong between na- 
tions. Did they suppose that Austria could 
give up the Quadrilateral with any regard 
to her own safety? They all knew that 
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France could pour into Italy any number 
of troops in half an hour, and that when 
the tunnel through Mont Cenis was com- 
pleted, she would be nearer still, and all 
that had occurred since the usurpation ot 
the King of Sardinia had gone to prostrate 
Italy at the feet of France. The Quadri- 
lateral was one of the bulwarks, not only 
against the encroachments of the Court of 
Florence, but also against the possibility 
of the encroachments of France. They all 
knew that Italy had no nationality, but 
was now a province of France. Italy had 
no real unity, for it was composed of dis- 
cordant elements that would not be held 
together except by the force of arms. 
How, then, could Austria be expected to 
give up the Quadrilateral and open Ger- 
many to the attacks of France? He did 
not himself believe that the Emperor of 
the French could have any intention of 
disturbing Austria in the possession of 
Venetia, which she held originally, not 
under the Treaty of Vienna, but from the 
first Napoleon. If the cession of Venetia 
ought to be considered at the Conference, 
why not, also, the case of the Danubian 
Principalities ? What had Venetia to do 
with the question of Schleswig-Holstein ? 
The peace of Europe depended upon 
Schleswig-Holstein and not upon Venetia, 
Why were the rights of Austria sought to 
be compromised by a question not relevant 
to the matter at issue? To bring the 
question of Venetia into the Conference 
must be the greatest obstacle to the set- 
tlement of the Holstein difficulty. That 
question was troublesome enough of itself 
without bringing in the cession of Venetia. 
He was afraid it would turn out that it was 
Her Majesty’s Government who were re- 
sponsible for the failure of the Congress, 
and not Austria. The noble Lord (Earl 
Russell) when he was at the head of the 
Foreign Office was always very fond of 
giving advice to other nations how to 
manage their own affairs, and his policy 
was very well described by a noble Earl 
in the other House as a meddling and 
muddling policy. The present seemed 
another instance of this policy. If Her 
Majesty’s Government must give advice, 
why did they not advise the Court of 
Florence to keep quiet and mind its own 
affairs? They were ruining themselves 
by the course they were pursuing, although 
he (Sir George Bowyer) cared very little 
for that. Their finances were a disgrace 
to Europe, and they were approaching a 
state of national bankruptey. The Go- 
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vernment ought to have advised them to 
look at home, and especially to look at the 
South of Italy. If it were for the good of 
Austria to give up Venetia, it was ten 
times more desirable for the good of the 
Court of Florence that they should give up 
the Two Sicilies. If hon. Members would 
look at the correspondence of The Times 
of that very day, they would find it plainly 
asserted that what had been thought to be 
brigandage was not brigandage, but re- 
action ; and that a guerilla warfare was 
being earried on. In the South of Italy 
there were actually committees of private 
persons whose business it was to hunt out 
people who were in any way suspected, 
and to accuse them to the authorities. 
They were then arrested and thrown into 
prison, where they suffered greater severi- 
ties and hardships than were asserted to 
have been inflicted upon Poerio, the friend 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
King of Sardinia governed by force of 
arms in the South of Italy, where, ac- 
cording to the Government, he had been 
welcomed as a deliverer. If that were 
so, tranquillity would long since have 
been restored to the country. Year after 
year greater disinclination was displayed 
in the Neapolitan provinces to submit to 
the dominion of a people and of a King 
whose language they did not understand. 
The people of that country had always 
been greatly attached to their native princes, 
they wished to see those native princes re- 
stored, and by the progress of events they 
would be brought back again. Charles III., 
an ancestor of the present King of Na- 
ples, was still remembered and celebrated 
as a patriot, because he had delivered his 
country from the rule of the Spanish Vice- 
roys. The condition of Naples at the pre- 
sent day was calculated to awaken sym- 
pathy. With a population of 600,000, 
and properly the fourth capital in Europe, 
it was reduced to the position of a county 
town, with a decaying market-place. So 
visible, indeed, was the decay that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, were he deal- 
ing with it in a Reform Bill, would surely 
take away its Members; and it might be 
said to have been ‘‘grouped”’ already. 
Plainly, the King of Sardinia could never 
keep his present territories. If any advice 
eould be given to the King of Sardinia whieh 
would be in the least degree advantageous 
to him, it would be that heshould give up 
the two Sicilies and the Papal dominions, 
which he had usurped without the slightest 
casus belli, and against all international 
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law, and that he should restrict himself to 
the limits of his ancient monarchy. The 
people groaned under the pressure of tax- 
ation, and exceptional laws were necessary 
to make them submit to his government. 
If, then, he could not govern what he had 
got, how was it possible that he could hope 
to govern Venetia? The transfer of that 
province would only consummate its ruin ; 
and the Government, in stimulating the 
Italians to look forward to its acquirement, 
was doing its friends anything but a ser- 
vice ; it was encouraging wild hopes and 
undermining those rights and laws without 
which the peace of nations could not exist 
at all. They had brought matters to this 
issue, that sooner or later a break-up of the 
kingdom of Italy was inevitable, and the 
people of the South would insist upon 
having their native princes. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] 
He was not surprised to hear that cheer 
from hon. Gentlemen opposite, sitting be- 
low the gangway, for he knew that many 
of them held principles utterly subversive 
of the law of nations. The Royal family 
of Naples were at one time French, no 
doubt, in the same way that our Royal 
family were originally Germans; but we no 
longer spoke of them as Germans, we al- 
ways called them our native princes, It 
was true that while the Bourbons still 
reigned at Naples there were, as there al- 
ways would be, discontented people in the 
country. [Zaughter.] Yes, he repeated it. 
Look at the history of the Old Testament. 
When the Jews were governed by God Al- 
mighty himself, they were discontented 
and called for a king. How, then, could 
it be a matter of surprise that discontent 
should exist under any mere human govern- 
ment. He would tell the Government what 
would happen if the native princes did not 
return to Italy. France would declare that 
it was necessary for the preservation of 
peace in the South of Italy, that she should 
march an army of occupation into the 
country. She would thereupon take pos- 
session of those provinces. The kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies would become French, 
probably be governed by a French prince. 
Was it a consummation devoutly to be 
wished that there should be a French army 
quartered in Naples and in the T wo Sicilies ? 
He did not believe that his observations 
would be attended with any effect on the 
mind of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The right hon. Gentleman had arrived 
upon this question of Italian policy at a 
foregone conelusion, and they all knew it 
to be part of his disposition, that having 
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once made up his mind, he was reckless of 
consequences. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was so clever that he often 
deceived himself; by a process of self- 
persuasion he arrived ata belief to which 
he then expected everything to give way. 
It was so with regard to the Reform 
Bill. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had plainly determined to listen to no 
remonstrances, but to force the mea- 
sure upon the House. He was bent 
on carrying the Bill, though he (Sir 
George Bowyer) believed that if the votes 
of Members could be taken by ballot, the 
Bill would be rejected by a very large ma- 
jority. In the same way with regard to 
the affairs of Italy, the right hon. Gentle- 
man began by deluding himself with the 
fable about Poerio, invented by clever men 
at Turin, and he had since encouraged the 
Italians, not merely to the brink of ruin, 
but to actual ruin itself. To ask Austria 
to give up Venetia was a monstrous iniquity 
and absurdity. Were she to do so, past 
experience would show that it could only 
consummate the final overthrow of the 
people who were the particular friends and 
creatures of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and his colleagues. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: I do not wish 
to follow the hon. Baronet in his digression, 
which certainly had no relation whatever 
to the subject brought under our investi- 
gation by my hon. Friend ; but there was 
one observation of his in which I concur, 
although it was received with much dissent 
from this side of the House. I do believe 
that in Southern Italy a very strong feeling 
exists against the system of government 
prevailing in that part of the country. I 
was one of those who at first strongly ad- 
vocated the eourse taken by the King of 
Sardinia, until I saw the treachery in 
which he was induced to embark; and 
then I began to doubt whether the policy 
which this House and this country viewed 
with so much favour would be beneficial to 
Italy. I believe that the expectations 
formed with regard to the good govern- 
ment of Italy, and to the unity of Italy, 
have signally failed. I have information 
which assures me that in Naples itself, and 
in other parts of Southern Italy, there is a 
state of things far worse than existed be- 
fore the union of that old and important 
province to the other dominions of the King 
of Sardinia. But leaving that point, 





which I only touch upon in consequence of 
what has already been stated, I must say 
that I most entirely dissent from the view 
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taken by my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer of the course 
adopted by my hon. Friend. It was only 
a few minutes before the meeting of the 
House that my hon. Friend informed me 
he intended to bring this subject under 
the consideration of the Government, and 
I was one of those who hoped he would 
address his observations directly to. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as the organ 
of the Government, representing in this 
House the views of the Cabinet. Accord- 
ingly, I was very much surprised to hear 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer state 
that he rose to make the observations which 
fell from him under protest, and that he 
altogether deprecated discussions of this 
kind at the present moment. Why, if we 
are not to discuss this question now, in 
God’s name, when are we to discuss a 
subject that threatens to involve the whole 
of Europe in a disastrous war? And I 
would remind hon. Gentlemen that in ano- 
ther place the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
thanked the noble Lord who addressed 
questions to him on two occasions, because 
he said he was glad of an opportunity of 
laying before that place and the country 
what really was the position of affairs. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer tells us 
that he rises under protest to answer the 
questions of my hon. Friend ; and he went 
on to say that he deprecated these discus- 
sions in the critical state of foreign affairs. 
Let me tell my right hon. Friend that he 
must expect to have many such questions 
addressed to him. I am as anxious as 
anybody can be to conclude the discussion 
which is now pending, and I have always 
supported the Government; but in the 
present state of Europe, and in the mo- 
mentous crisis that has now arrived, my 
right hon. Friend must expect to be ques- 
tioned pretty freely as to whether, through 
the friendly offices of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, it is possible matters may be 
brought to an amicable solution, or whe- 
ther it is impossible to avert the calamities 
of war. I hope Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will consider whether it is not possi- 
ble by friendly advice to prevent the cala- 
mity with which Europe is now threatened. 
But I wish to remark that my right hon. 
Friend did not answer the question of my 
hon. Friend as to whether Her Majesty’s 
Government had given any expression of 
opinion to Austria with the view of in- 
ducing Austria to cede Venetia to Italy— 
officially or non-officially? [The CHan- 
CELLOB of the Excuequer: Officially. } 
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My right hon. Friend was explicit on the 
subject of the States of Schleswig and 
Holstein, but he evaded the question about 
Venetia. He told us that Her Majesty's 
Government would have been wrong if 
they refused the invitation to a Conference 
or a Congress, but will he tell the House 
that the Government were prepared to 
enter into an arrangement with France 
without knowing upon what basis France 
was acting, and whether she was desi- 
rous of inducing Austria to give up Venetia? 
If Her Majesty’s Government accepted an 
invitation to a Conference which could 
only lead to an enlargement of the power 
of France, without any question as to what 
the opinions of France were on the ques- 
tion of Venetia, I can only say that they 
did not act with that prudence and judg- 
ment which might have been expected 
from a Cabinet containing Members of 
the importance of some of the present 
Ministry. My right hon. Friend, using an 
expression which I had heard several times 
before this Session, said he endeavoured 
to treat this question with great delicacy 
of feeling ; for he thought the maintenance 
of Austria a matter of great importance. 
But as my hon. Friend showed Austria is 
made up of a conglomeration of national- 
ities. The right hon. Gentleman gave the 
House to understand that the Government 
had given no advice in this matter lately. 
They are the Government of Lord Palmer- 
ston, and they accept the statement made 
by Lord Palmerston in 1859. Will my 
right hon. Friend rise and say that Her 
Majesty’s Government have given no ad- 
vice to Austria since that time? Will he 
say that officially or non-officially the Go- 
vernment have given no advice to Austria 
lately as to the cession of Venetia? My 
hon. Friend the Member for Bridgwater 
showed that the part of Venetia in which 
the Quadrilateral is situated is of immense 
importance as regards the maintenance of 
the independence of Austria. To cede 
that portion to Italy, and, consequently, to 
France, would imperil the independence of 
a great portion of Germany. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said he was not 
going to defend the action of the French 
Government ; but surely if the English 
Government were acting in a straightfor- 
ward and honest manner they must have 
had an understanding as to the footing 
upon which the Government of France was 
prepared to treat this question. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that no doubt there 
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Venice to Italy, and that if Italy had any 
right to Venice she could only have it by 
the sympathies of the people and by the 
traditions of the past. Now, I should 
like to ask the Chancellor of the Exehe- 
quer what possible tradition of the past 
ought to give the Venetian State to the 
King of Sardinia? He must have read 
history in a different sense from that in 
which it has been studied by most hon. 
Gentlemen in this House if he can find in 
it any justification in ceding Venetia to the 
kingdom of Italy on the basis of the tra- 
ditions of the past. I merely rose to ex- 
press my entire concurrence in leaving the 
matter in the hands of the Government, 
but I hope my right hon. Friend will not 
meet these inquiries—which, no doubt, will 
be very frequent during the next few 
weeks—by a protest such as that which he 
entered against the question of my hon. 
Friend, beeause I believe that this subject 
is of infinitely more importance than any 
Reform Bill the Government can pass. 
I am not one of those who are opposed to 
the Government Reform Bill, but I do be- 
lieve that this question is of infinitely 
greater importance. England, as repre- 
sented by the Government of the day, 
should place herself before Europe in ‘a 
manner to conciliate the feelings and sym- 
pathies of the Continent ; and I do hope 
that through the efficient administration of 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
the efforts of this country will be directed 
to avert, if possible, the dreadful calamity 
which now appears to be hanging over 
Europe. I concur with my right hon. 
Friend that the sympathies of this country 
are strongly marked as against Prussia, 
because every one must have felt that 
overweening ambition has placed her under 
the influence—under the hoof I may say— 
of, not to use a harsher word, an unseru- 
| pulous Minister. This state of things has 
| been brought about, not by anything which 
|in the ordinary sense may be called a 
| casus belli, but by the spirit of aggrandize- 
|ment, which, as Lord Palmerston said, 
| must always result in evil to the Powers 
which allow themselves to be influenced 
, by it. If the British Government had 
, acted as Lord Palmerston would have done, 
I believe we should not now have had to 
apprehend the war which is threatening 
Europe, and into which, should it break 
out, this country, sooner or later, will in- 
evitably be drawn. I would again express 
a hope that Her Majesty’s Government 
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would certainly be a grave misfortune to 
Europe and the world at large. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU wust join 
in the protest which the right hon. Baronet 
had just made against the manner in which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had com- 
menced his reply to the hon. Member for 
Bridgwater. The right hon. Gentleman 
had vehemently protested against the dis- 
eussion which the hon. Member for Bridg- 
water had raised, and had deprecated all 
consideration of the foreign policy of the 
Government. And yet, most inconsistently, 
he was now proposing to enlarge the basis 
of representation, by lowering the franchise 
with the avowed object of rendering the 
House of Commons more efficient. While 
making such a proposition, he objected to 
that House exercising its legitimate fune- 
tions as a check upon Ministers, By de- 
precating all discussion of the policy, the 
acts—nay, even the opinions and intentions 
of the Ministry—he was in fact seeking to 
establish the irresponsibility of the Govern- 
ment; he was trying to make his rule 
despotic. What was the use of a House if 
it did not act as a check upon the Govern- 
ment? It was far better to govern with- 
out the delusive semblance of a Parliament, 
than to establish and carry on a despotic 
rule by means of a Parliament. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that if there was 
to be a war at all the cause of it was to be 
sought notin Venetia, but in the Duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein. He would remind 
the House tht fifteen years ago a Con- 
gress had met and altered the succession to 
those Duchies. The arrangement was kept 
secret for a long time ; and after it had be- 
come known it was disregarded, because 
the treaty had not begun to take effect. 
It was not until the death of the King, in 
November 1864, that it came into ope- 
ration. Then immediately all Germany 
arose; the Bund sought to rescue the 
Duchies and establish their rightful Sove- 
reign over them. The lawless ambition of 
Prussia was aroused ; she seized the op- 
portunity ; overbore the Bund; set at 
nought all law and right, and marched 
into the Duchies, Austria went hand in 
hand with Prussia, from a fear, he sup- 
posed, of being distanced in the race for 
the leadership of Germany. Thus the 
wrongdoing by the Congress led to the 
subsequent wrongdoing of the two German 
Powers. The lawlessness of the Congress 
gave opportunity to the rapacity of Prussia ; 
the rapacity of Prussia gave cause to the 
interference of Austria, and this had led 
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to heartburnings and bitterness which was 
now about to burst forth in an European 
War. Austria now felt a tardy repentance 
and sought to re-trace her steps ; and at 
once we heard of the Venetian question. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
unless the people of Venetia wished to be 
united to Italy he would hand them over 
to the tender mercies of the hon. Member 
for Bridgwater; and justified the wish 
expressed by Her Majesty’s Government 
for the cession of Venetia, on the ground 
that the Venetians desired it. This tallied 
with the famous despatch of Lord Russell 
in 1860, on the Italian question. But did 
the right hon. Gentleman mean to say that 
whenever the subjects of any Government 
desired to be united to another State they 
were entitled to have their wishes carried 
out? Had the wishes of the people of 
Sehleswig and Holstein been consulted 
when their rulers were changed? Would 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer apply 
these doctrines to India? Her Majesty's 
subjects there might desire to be annexed 
to some Tartar or Chinese State. If 
they preferred the rule of some other race 
to ours, was their preference to be grati- 
fied? Or if Ireland aspired to a separa- 
tion from this country, and sighed for Ame- 
rican forms of Government, would the right 
hon. Gentleman not say them nay? He sus- 
pected that the right hon. Gentleman held 
by the doctrine only when it was conve- 
nient to apply it to foreign States. For 
himself, he was heartily glad that there 
was not now to be a Congress. He had 
never known any good to this country from 
a Congress. We were strong in arms; 
our navy was invincible ; but the moment 
we entered a Congress we were sure to 
lose that which our prowess had obtained. 
We gave up in a Congress what we gained 
in war. 

Mr. LAING said, he rose, not for the 
purpose of prolonging the discussion, but 
to appeal to hon. Members to put a stop to 
it. It was of a most painful character, 
and he believed it could do no good and 
might possibly do harm. The matter was 
of such grave importance, that he thought 
hon. Members ought to concur with the 
suggestion of the Minister, and by abstain- 
ing from any further conversation on this 
question, act with a dignity which was 
suited to so grave an occasion. He ap- 
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prehended that Her Majesty’s Government, 
in common, he believed, with every sen- 
sible man in the House and the country, had 
adhered to the resolution that in the event 
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of war breaking out England should not be 
a party to it. Now, if thie country were 
to abstain from being drawn into a war in 
which neither its interests nor its honour 
were immediately concerned, it would be 
better that the House of Commons should 
not ereet itself into a sort of tribunal for 
criticizing the conduet and conveying an 
epinion as to the rights of the opposing 
parties. Such a course could, he thought, 
only lead to mischief and tend to make 
us misunderstood on the Continent, while 
it might, perhaps, drift us into the very 
situation which we wished to avoid and get 
us entangled in the war. He earnestly 
hoped, therefore, that the House would not 
allow this discussion to be eontinued. 

Mason WALKER said, he did not rise 
with any intention of prolonging the dis- 
eussion, but merely for the purpose of 
asking a question with reference to the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that the immediate or proximate out- 
break of war was to be expected rather in 
the North of Germany than in Italy. He 
had noticed in the public press that after- 
noow an announcement to the effeet that 
General Garibaldi had landed at Genoa, 
and was about to proceed immediately to 
Como, the place which was the scene of 
his successes in the war of 1859, the head- 
quarters of one of the divisions of the 
Garibaldian Volunteers, and in close proxi- 
mity to the Austrian frontier. He wished 
to know whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had received information to that effect, 
and whether they believed it to be authen- 
tic ; and, if so, whether they were still of 
opinion that the outbreak of hostilities was 
to be expected on the Elbe rather than on 
the Alps ? 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he 
thought that an expression of opinion on 
the part of the British House of Commons 
would have a considerable effect through- 
out the whole of Europe, and he was there- 
fore glad that his hon. Friend had brought 
this subject forward. He believed that the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exehequer had been 
somewhat misunderstood by several hon. 
Members who had addressed the House. 
The right hon, Gentleman stated, as he 
understood him, not that Her Majesty’s 
Government had represented officially to 
Austria that she ought to give up Venetia, 
but that Her Majesty’s Government were 
of opinion that Austria had by treaties an 
undisputed right to that province. A to- 
tally different question, however, arose, if 
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Her Majesty’s Government were asked as 
friends what they thought it was expedient 
for Austria to do in the interests of her- 
self and in the interests of Europe. That 
was a totally distinct question, and ad- 
mitted of a totally distinct answer. There 
was no doubt that Austria held Venetia by 
the same right as that by which other 
Powers held territories under the Treaties 
of 1815. But laws were made for ordi- 
nary occasions, and extraordinary oceasions 
might arise when the sympathies of nations 
set at naught ordinary legislation. He 
thought if Venetia showed an effective 
wish to be joined to a population which 
were akin to her in birth and religion, al- 
though not having had the same political 
organization before 1793, she had a right 
to assert that unanimous desire. Now, as 
these feelings had through a long series 
of years been manifested in such a way as 
to disturb the equilibrium of Europe, it 
was quite right for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment when war was imminent to say, 
‘We see that this is an increasing diffi- 
eulty, and the only difficulty whieh pre- 
vents Austria and Italy from being on 
friendly terms with each other.”” Austria 
was a nation in the same sense that Eng- 
land, France, and the United States were 
nations. There were different nationalities, 
it was true, but they were all united to- 
gether by ties of social intercourse and 
politieal organization, whieh in the case of 
England, Franee, and the United States 
appeared to override everything else. Aus- 
tria had possessed territory in Italy for 
about seventy years. In the case of Al- 
sace, France had so endeared herself to 
the population of the province that if the 
question should arise whether they would 
be French or German they would without 
hesitation side with France. In a similar 
way the Silesians were united to Prussia 
by ties of religion and feelings of affection. 
Austria, he understood, was willing to ac- 
cept the Silesian provinces in lieu of Vene- 
tia. Well, it was generally believed that 
Austria wished to fight one great battle 
and to recover Silesia from Prussia, be- 
cause it had been originally wrested from 
her by Frederick the Great. At all events, — 
he had heard that stated by friends of 
Austria in that House, the understanding 
being that she would then cede Venetia. 
Now, he thought that nothing could be 
more unwise than for Austria to wish for 
any possessions which would entail upon 
her the same diffieulties which had resulted 
from her possession of Venice. In his 
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opinion it was perfectly wise and right for 
Her Majesty’s Government, when they saw 
that the peace of Europe was likely to be 
disturbed, to say to Austria, “If you ask 
our private opinion, we think that if you 
give up this province the peace of Europe 
may be maintained and your own position 
very much strengthened.” That advice 
might not be in accordance with the sen- 
timents of some hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
but it accorded with the ideas of most 
Gentlemen on that side of the House, and 
with the wish of the nation at large. In 
matters of this kind we were very much 
in the hands of the Foreign Office, which 
could never act with foree unless it were 
supported by the opinion of the country as 
expressed in the House of Commons. He 
was glad, therefore, that the feeling of 
the House seemed to be that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had taken the right 
course. A very material change, he might 
remark, had taken place in Austria during 
the last two or three years with regard to 
Venetia. Formerly the cession of Venetia 
was never permitted to be mentioned at 
Vienna, but now it was a common subject 
of conversation in the capital; the general 
opinion of those who wished to see Austria 
strong being that if Austria ceded Venetia 
in & manner consistent with her honour 
she would greatly promote her material 
interests. 

Viscount CRANBOURNE: I wish to 
say a word or two in answer to the ap- 
peal made by the hon. Member for Wiek, 
because I am sure that every Member of 
this House wishes to escape the respon- 
sibility, and it is a grave responsibility, 
of aggravating the present state of affairs 
in Europe by any remarks he may make 
here. But, as I understood the hon. 
Member for Bridgwater and those who 
have taken part in this debate, our ob- 
ject is not to criticize the actions of foreign 
Powers, but to exercise a constitutional 
check on the action of our own Government, 
which is merely exerting one of our first 
rights. And in this ease I maintain that 
the House has a very strong reason for 
interfering in order to express an opinion 
on the part of the country. Noone knows 
better than the hon. Member for Wick how 
deep is the suffering which has fallen on this 
country in consequence of the disturbed 
state of the Continent, and if that disturbed 
state of the Continent is in any way the 
result of the diplomatic action of the British 
Government, the British House of Com- 
mons has a right, and, indeed, it is their 
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duty, to interfere. The charge brought 
against Her Majesty’s Government is that 
in the ease of Italy, which is the first and 
most irremediable cause of the complica- 
tions of the Continent, the Government 
have, by their diplomatic action, tended 
to foster and envenom the most dangerous 
feelings—that they have encouraged Italy 
in her designs, and thereby inereased the 
difficulties of the Continent at this moment. 
There is this difference between the case 
of Germany and the case of Italy. The 
ease of Germany is a disputed question of 
right which might be submitted to arbitra- 
tion; but the case of Italy is a simple 
demand on the part of A for that which 
B possesses. Now, you cannot submit that 
to arbitration. If I have a lawsuit with a 
man, I can take it to an arbitrator; but 
if a man meets me in a lane and puts 
a pistol to my head and says, ‘‘ Your 
money or your life,’’ that is no case for 
arbitration at all. However practicable it 
might have been at first to have settled 
the question of the Duchies by the ordi- 
nary processes of diplomacy, when once the 
population of Italy were inflamed by the pas- 
sions of war, and their cupidity was tempt- 
ed by the hope of acquiring Venetia, the 
chances of any arrangement by the opera- 
tion of diplomacy became very slight and 
precarious indeed ; and that is the ground 
of the complaint I make against Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The country thought 
that when Earl Russell left the Foreign 
Office, and Lord Clarendon took his place 
they would get rid of those despatches 
which were perpetually stirring up diffi- 
culties; but, like a character on the other 
side of the water, Earl Russell seems to be 
** irrepressible,’’ and when he cannot kindle 
disturbance by despatches he does it by 
private letters. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has not ventured to deny that 
Earl Russell has given, by private letters, 
advice which has tended more than any- 
thing else to engage Italy in that course, 
so dangerous to the peace of Europe and 
so baneful to Italy, which she has pursued. 
Therefore, although, of course, one cannot 
take any notice now or record a protest 
in a formal way, still, I think the hon. 
Member for Bridgewater does right in 
protesting, and this House will do rightin 
protesting, as it often has done before, 
against Earl Russell’s incurable habit of 
meddling in every foreign dispute that 
arises, There is another part of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s speech to which 
I wish to refer, The right hon. Gentleman 
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told us that Italy had no claim whatever 
to Venetia, except such as arose from 
the wishes of the people of Venetia. 
He told us that for years past Mem- 
bers of his Government had urged upon 
Austria to recognize the justice of their 
claims, and that now the Italians had 
in their enterprize the sympathies of the 
people of England: [The CHancex.or of 
the Excnequer: No!] Well, we shall see 
from the report to-morrow that that was 
the substance of what he said. If these 
are the opinions of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, it results that he lays it down 
as a principle of public law that whenever 
a nation desires to be free from the So- 
vereign who possesses it, and desires to be 
annexed to another nation then the latter 
deserves and acquires the right to the sym- 
pathy of himself and of the people of this 
country. What warrant has the right hon. 
Gentleman for his statement of the facts ? 
How does he know that the Venetians have 
a desire to be annexed to Italy? I cannot 
help thinking that a fallacy, which we 
trace very deeply in certain domestic mat- 
ters now before the House, has got hold 
of the mind of the right hon. Gentleman 
in reference to foreign politics. In home 
matters he considers England made up of 
towns; he does not believe in anything 
you may call country ; and I always think 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer exhibits 
the same fallacy in dealing with this ques- 
tion of Italy. If he finds that a great 
town has a strong political opinion, he ut- 
terly disregards any manifestation of coun- 
ter-opinion in the rural districts in its very 
neighbourhood and immediately speaks 
of the opinions of that great town as those 
of the nation. It has been eminently 
so in the case of Southern Italy. I think 
it probable that in a considerable part of 
Naples the people are well pleased with 
the new order of things, but no impartial 
person can peruse the history of the last 
six or seven years and say that the rural dis- 
tricts which constitute the vast mass of the 
old kingdom of the Two Sicilies are satis- 
fied with the new order of things. But 
according to his wont, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman treats the rural districts as a cypher, 
and the large towns as everything, and he 
still maintains that the southern provinces 
are well satisfied with the revolution. As 
in their case, so it may be in that of Ve- 
netia; we have no evidence, so far as I 
know, that the Venetians wish for the re- 
volution which the right hon. Gentleman 
desires to see. There is evidence that the 
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town of Venice desires it, but I have never 
seen any evidence to prove that it is de- 
sired by the people of the country districts, 
and I suspect that the revolutionary feel- 
ing is not so general as the right hon. 
Gentleman would have the House believe. 
Be that as it may, I cannot pass without a 
protest that most pernicious doctrine of 
public law, now for the first time, I believe, 
laid down by a Minister of the Crown, and 
the public repetition of which by per- 
sons high in authority will assuredly rid 
us of all our Indian possessions, possibly of 
a considerable part of Canada, and I fear, 
last, but not least, of Ireland. 

Mr. LAYARD: I should be sorry, es- 
pecially after the judicious remarks that 
have fallen from the hon. Member for 
Wick (Mr. Laing), to prolong this dis¢cus- 
sion. The hon. Member for Bridgwater 
(Mr. Kinglake) has mistaken what was 
said by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who did not protest against answering any 
question. The hon. Member had a perfect 
right to put any question he thought pro- 
per to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
What my right hon. Friend said was this— 
the hon. Member went far beyond his ques- 
tion, and entered into a discussion of the 
relative position of Austria and the other 
Powers, under present circumstances, and 
as my hon. Friend could not, with due 
courtesy to the hon. Member for Bridg- 
water, pass over his remarks, but felt 
bound to answer them, he did so under 
protest, as to anything he might say on 
the spur of the moment, and without 
notice of a discussion raised in a manner— 
I will not say not conformable to the rules 
of the House, but not quite in accordance 
with the custom and practice of the House. 
I quite concur in the opinion that a grave 
question which may involve the peace of 
Europe is a legitimate subject of discussion 
here, but surely when an hon. Member 
wishes to get up an important debate it 
would be just and fair to give due notice of 
his intention, and not without notice to 
raise such a discussion on an evening 
generally expected to be devoted to other 
business. Several hon. Members seemed 
to have altogether misunderstood what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said, but I do 
not think any other hon. Member would 
have made the remark which has fallen 
from the noble Lord opposite. 

Viscount CRANBOURNE: Will the 
hon. Gentleman name it ? 

Mr. LAYARD: The noble Lord said 
the Chaucellor of the Exchequer said that 
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which he did not say, and when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ventured to correct 
the noble Lord he said he would wait until 
to-morrow to see the report. 

Viscount CRANBOURNE : I did not 
mean the slightest imputation on the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s veracity. Any 
Member may forget the words he used ; 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer may have 
done so ; and if there is the slightest idea 
that my language imputed untruth, I with- 
draw the expression. 

Mr. LAYARD : It is better that such 
language should not be made use of in this 
House. The hon. Member for Dundalk 
(Sir George Bowyer), who was not in the 
House to hear the speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in ,answering it, replied 
to what the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not say—namely, that Her Majesty’s 
Government had been urging the Italian 
Government to go to war with Austria. 
[Sir Georcz Bowyer: No; I did not 
say that.] No such advice has ever been 
given by us to the Italian Government. On 
the contrary for years past, from the time 
the Italian unity was established, whenever 
advice was asked for—and it has never 
been volunteered—and oceasion required it 
to be given, the advice we have conti- 
nuously and consistently given to the 
Italian Government has been this—‘‘ Con- 
solidate yourselves, develop your re- 
sources, establish good government, do not 
think of any further acquisition of territory, 
and do not turn your attention at present 
to warlike schemes.’’ I must say I should 
be unworthy of my position if I did not 
protest against the very ungenerous re- 
marks that have been made by the hon. 
Member for Dundalk (Sir George Bowyer) 
as well as by the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel). I am glad 
that the former confesses that a change for 
the better has taken place in Italy, and 
any one who knew what Italy was seven 
or eight years ago, must be astonished at 
the changes that have been effected. That 
there is some open expression of discontent, 
I quite admit, but this very expression of 
discontent is a proof of the difference be- 
tween the present and the past condition of 
Italy. A few years ago when there existed 
the state of things which the hon. Baronet 
admired, any one who expressed discontent 
was conveyed to a dungeon. I remember, 


some three years ago, when walking 
through Naples, I bought thirty-seven 
different newspapers, published in one day, 
and advocating all views, from the strongest 
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Reactionary opinions down to the broadest 
Mazzinianism or Republicanism. There is 
the most perfect liberty of the press, and 
everybody grumbles, as people do in a free 
country. Look at the start Italy has 
taken and the progress she has made in 
railways, commeree, and in education ; look 
at her administration, her jury system, and 
the improved state of her prisons. I know 
that hon. Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House have a preference for the des- 
potic rule of the old times ; but let us be 
at least just to Italy; I do not wish to 
justify all that the Italian Government may 
have done ; it may have committed a great 
many faults, every Government does that 
in its turn. But it is the privilege of a 
people to comment upon those faults, and 
in Italy that privilege has been exercised 
to the fullest extent. With regard to ad- 
vice recently given, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment never advised Italy to go to war with 
Austria ; on the. contrary, we strongly 
urged and tried to dissuade her from going 
to war. Let me add this statement in 
Italy’s justification. Until the Austrian 
Government thought fit to send a consider- 
able force into Venetia, the Italian army 
was not raised above its usual peace footing. 
I am one of those who believe that the 
Italian Government have originated nothing 
aggressively towards Austria, and the strict- 
est inquiries have shown that it was not 
until Austria sent troops to Venetia that 
Italy had taken any steps to increase her 
army. I think I am bound to state this 
fact in justice to the Italian Government. 
Of the movements of General Garibaldi I 
have no official knowledge ; my information 
upon that subject is confined to what I have 
read in the daily journals. I do not wish 
to detain the House further, but I cannot 
sit down without requesting that hon. 
Gentlemen who desire to put questions of 
this character will in future give due notice 
of their intention todo soto Her Majesty's 
Government. 

Corose. PERCY HERBERT said, 
that the hon. Member for Poole had in- 
formed them that the debates in that 
House were read with great interest on 
the Continent—but he scarcely thought 
that the debates in that House would 
have as much weight upon the Continent 
as they had at present if it were known 
that hon. Members made statements in 
their speeches founded upon no better 
authority than the various canards that 
appeared in the newspapers. The hon. 
Member cited no better authority than 
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that in support of his statement that Aus- 
tria was prepared to go to war for the sake 
of obtaining Silesia in exchange for 
Venetia. The Under Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs had stated that it was indis- 
putable that until Austria had concentrated 
her forees in Venetia, Italy had not added 
to hers. That might be so, but surely 
the Emperor of Austria had a right to in- 
crease the forces in any portion of his 
dominions which he might think required 
additional defence without the inference 
being drawn from the fact that he intended 
to attack Italy. It was evident that the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs wished 
such an inference to be drawn from his 
statement, but it was asking too much of 
their credulity to believe that the Emperor 
of Austria was such a drivelling idiot that 
with France uncertain, he should court a 
war with Italy at a time when he was in 
danger of having to contend with all the 
force of Northern Germany. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he had not the 
slightest doubt that the Foreign Secretary 
desired to smother this question, for during 
his experience of nearly seven years in 
Parliament, he never knew any discussion 
on foreign affairs in which the Government 
did not get the worst of the argument. 
The hon. Member for Wick (Mr. Laing) 
had also endeavoured to stop the debate, 
but had he sat in the last Parliament he 
would have made no such attempt, for he 
would be now persuaded that had the 
Schleswig-Holstein question been venti- 
lated in an early stage, the simple point 
involved would have come clearly before 
the House, and the minds of hon. Members 
would not have been utterly eonfused, as 
they were now, by the blundering policy of 
Earl Russell upon every matter connected 
with that subject. The Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs had complained that the 
hon. Member for Bridgwater had not given 
notice of his question, but the memory of 
the hon. Gentleman must be very imperfect 
or he would have recollected that the hon. 
Member for Bridgwater had a notice on the 
subject standing on the paper in his name on 
Friday last, and that he withdrew it at a late 
hour on that evening, stating his intention to 
bring the matter forward at the earliest 
opportunity. Of that intention of the hon. 
Member hon. Gentlemenofficially connected 
with the Treasury were fully aware. He 
entirely agreed with the observation of the 
hon. Member for Bridgwater that the dis- 
pute with regard to the Duchies was a 
question solely concerning the German 
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Powers. The Italian question had never 
arisen in any form, and if that question was 
to be dealt with in a Congress or Conference 
there was no possible reason to show why 
the present time was more fitting than last 
year, when a Congress was proposed by the 
Emperor of the French and declined by 
Earl Russell. He (Mr. Bentinck) considered 
it quite plain that the Italian question would 
never have arisen but for the dishonest, 
unnatural, and discreditable convention 
between Prussia and Italy to attack their 
common enemy. But if England had 
intended to interfere in this matter, she 
should have proceeded with the utmost 
caution, for while she was acting as a 
mediating Power in conjunction with 
Russia and with France, her interests 
were wholly different, for of these three 
Powers England was the only Power 
whose policy at this moment was not ag- 
gressive. Who could foretel the designs 
of Russia? The House had heard enough 
of the Schleswig-Holstein question, and 
had been frequently informed that Russia 
had originally instigated the Treaty of 
London of 1852. Russia had a strong 
interest, therefore, in the Elbe Duchies as 
well as in the questions which now agitate 
the Principalities and Greece. He be- 
lieved the Emperor of the French to be 
personally a friend to this country in his de- 
sire for peace, but the mind of France—if 
he might use such an expression—was also 
aggressive, and she could not forget that in 
1814 the banks of the Rhine, the kingdom 
of Holland, and various parts of Italy were 
ineluded within her boundaries. Under 
those circumstances it could not be said 
that England would meet France and 
Russia on equal terms in an endeavour to 
preserve the peace of Europe. But if she 
did consent to join in such an attempt she 
should take care to see that the proposi- 
tions made to the disputing Powers were 
not coupled with conditions which it was 
impossible for one of them to accept. He 
contended that the propositions which had 
been recently made to Austria had been 
coupled with conditions which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government must have been well 
aware that country could not accept. He 
had not had the good fortune to see the 
despatches that had been sent by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to the Powers of 
Europe upon this question, but he had seen 
in the public journals of the day the fol- 
lowing most remarkable and able despatch 
sent by the Austrian Government to their 
various diplomatic agents, which presented 
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in very clear terms the substance of their 
objections to enter into the proposed Con- 
ference— 

“The Emperor’s Government only desires to 
receive beforehand the assurance that all the 
Powers which are to participate in the projected 
meeting are ready, as it is itself, to forego the 
prosecution of any object of private interest to 
the detriment of the general tranquillity. In 
order that the work of peace which the Cabinets 
have in view may be accomplished, it appears to 
us indispensable that an agreement should be 
come to beforehand to exclude from the delibera- 
tions any combination that might tend to give to 
one of the States now invited to the meeting a 
territorial ama eee or an increase of 
power. Without that preliminary guarantee, 
which sets aside all ambitious pretensions and 
leaves a greater space for arrangements equitable 
for all concerned, it would seem to us impossible 
to count upon a fortunate issue for the proposed 
deliberations.” 

The next paragraph had reference to 
Italy— 

“ There must, however, be a clear understand- 
ing that the position assumed by the Emperor’s 
Government as respects that of King Victor Em- 
manuel cannot be altered or prejudged by the 
eventual consent of Austria to cause herself to be 
represen at a meeting which has to occupy 
itself with the Italian dispute. In diplomatic 
Conferences held before war has broken off all 
ulterior engagements, the admission should be 
made that the public law of Europe, and conse- 
quently former treaties, should serve naturally 
for a starting point. We believe that this re- 
mark cannot give rise to any objections ; it suf- 
fices to indicate the attitude which we shall have 
to assume, and we think we are giving to the 
Powers a pledge of the perfect honesty of our 
intentions in showing a frankness which ought 
to be complete on both sides if any wish is felt 
that a sincere effort at conciliation should be 
attempted.” 

The third objection was as follows :— 

“We must, lastly, express some surprise that 
the Pontifical Government should not be also in- 
vited to take part in deliberations concerning the 
Italian dispute. The situation of Italy cannot 
assuredly be examined without taking account of 
the interests of the Papacy. Independently of 
the questions of right, which we nevertheless are 
anxious to preserve intact, the sovereignty of the 
Pope is a fact recognized, in my opinion, by all 
Governments. His Holiness has, therefore, an 
incontestable right to make his voice heard in a 
meeting which has to occupy itself with the affairs 
of Italy.” 

These objections on the part of the Aus- 
trian Government appeared to be perfectly 
reasonable. The Austrian dominion in 
Italy was not only recognized by the 
Treaties of 1815, but after the war of 
1859 no voice was raised against the pos- 
session by Austria of that part of Italy 
which was left to her. The Under Secre- 


tary for Foreign Affairs was at that time 
quite in favour of the Treaty of Villa- 
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franca, and no less a person than Earl 
Russell actually favoured the division of 
Italy into two Kingdoms—Northern and 
Southern Italy. The right of Austria to 
Venetia was as strong and as good as that 
by which any great Power held any part 
of ite territories; and it was, therefore, 
too much to expect that Austria would 
enter into a Conferenee with the condition 
precedent that the surrender by her of that 
province should be discussed there. Did 
anybody suppose that the Emperor of the 
French would enter into a Conference if it 
were made a condition that one of the sub- 
jects to be discussed should be either the 
cession of Savoy, the “cradle” of the 
reigning dynasty in Italy, or of the county 
of Niece, the ‘‘eradle”’ of Garibaldi; for 
Garibaldi, as the House might be aware, 
was by birth a Nizzard, and therefore now 
a Frenchman? Again, if Spain were 
summoned to the Conference, would Eng- 
land allow the cession of Gibraltar to 
be debated ? The hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Bright) had stated that 
if Ireland could be loosed from her 
moorings and taken 2,000 miles to the 
westward, she would proclaim her inde- 
pendence, Would England then allow 
this Fenian view to be mooted in a Con- 
ference, and entertain the separation of 
Ireland from this country? If not, then it 
was unfair to blame Austria for not going 
into a Conference under the same circum- 
stances. As to the question of nation- 
alities, he really wondered that the Govern- 
ment should raise it when they had left it 
quite out of view in the case of Schleswig- 
Holstein. When the question there arose 
whether German nationality should be op- 
pressed by the Danes, Her Majesty’s 
Government took their stand upon the 
Treaty of 1852, though the Treaty of Lon- 
don was not comparable in importance and 
validity to the Treaty of 1815. Now, how- 
ever, they changed their tone, and said, 
** Let us go upon nationalities and disre- 
gard treaties altogether.” As to the al- 
leged desire of Austria to possess Silesia, 
the published despatch showed that the 
Court of Vienna were influenced by no mo- 
tives of that kind. Then with respect to 
the Conference, it seemed remarkable that 
the Pope had not been invited to attend it. 
What was going to happen on the 16th of 
September next? By the Convention of 
1864 it was provided that in two years the 
French army would be withdrawn from 
Rome, and the Pope was to be Jeft to de- 
fend his possessions with such a force as 
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he could muster. But the Pope had no 
army which could resist attack by Italy, 
and it was, therefore, singular that the 
Papacy had not been summoned to the 
Congress in order that the probable results 
of the Convention of September should be 
discussed there. He did not mean to say 
that it was not his wish to see Italy united. 
Matters had gone on too far to leave any 
chance of the restoration of the ancient 
thrones, and he thought we ought now to 
look to the future rather than the past, and 
induce the Italians to consolidate their po- 
litical and material strength. But if there 
was to be one sole kingdom of Italy, it 
must include the County and Port of Nice, 
the Southern Alps, and certainly Rome 
should be its capital. His great objection 
to the policy of the Government was that 
it seemed to be wholly without definite 
principle. He had been forced unwillingly 
to the conclusion that the foreign policy of 
the Government for the last six or seven 
years had been nothing more nor less than 
@ popularity-hunting policy. On their first 
accession to office, the Government were all 
for Italy and nationalities, simply because 
the cry was popular. Garibaldi, too, was 
a lion—a curiosity ; he entered London in 
procession, welcomed by crowds, who would 
have gone next day as eagerly to see him 
hanged. Then Poland came on the scene; 
the working men of Brighton called on the 
Government to go to war for the sake of 
Poland ; and we heard a great deal about 
the sufferings of the unfortunate Poles 
and their oppression by Russia. Next 
came the Danish question. Earl Russell 
wrote at first remonstrating strongly with 
Denmark for endeavouring to oppress the 
nationalities of Schleswig-Holstein. But 
afterwards the Government, for reasons to 
which he (Mr. Bentinck) would not then 
refer, turned completely round against 
these nationalities, and now they were 
supporting the unjustifiable aggressions of 
Italy, and again expressing sympathy with 
nationalities. They observed, however, a 
very discreet silence with reference to the 
Pope, for he invariably found the adherents 
of the Pope during the present Session 
going into the Government lobby on every 
division. Why they did so he did not 
know, for he thought that if they con- 
sulted their own interests they would not 
thus follow the lead of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Under Seeretary, 
who systematically took the side opposed 
to the Pope. He could not give them the 
credit of being actuated by any genuine 
Mr. Bentinck 
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conviction in so doing, for the motive of 
the Government appeared to him to be 
simply to catch stray votes and bid for 
popularity, no matter though they thereby 
sacrificed the true interests of the country, 
and pursued a fickle and feeble foreign 
policy, which was a reproach to every 
Englishman who travelled abroad. He was 
grateful to the hon. Member for Bridgwater 
(Mr. Kinglake) for declining to be puzzled, 
and for bringing this question forward in 
so statesmanlike a manner, and enabling 
them to express their opinions indepen- 
dently at the present critical juncture. 

Mr. POWELL said, he had always 
believed that Italian unity would one day 
prove to be a fact—and that Italy would 
in that way arise from her protracted dis- 
solution into new life. It was because he 
feared that the course pursued by Her 
Majesty’s Government at the present grave 
crisis might retard the march of improve- 
ment on which Italy had entered during 
the last few years that he desired to 
offer a few observations to the House. It 
was often said that history reproduced 
itself, and Parliamentary debates ap- 
peared to reproduce themselves ; for the 
present discussion and the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer naturally re- 
minded him of the fact that a few years 
since the cession of Savoy and Nice to 
France was being arranged by secret 
treaties, and that the first note of sus- 
picion proceeded from the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, who to-night had 
spoken in almost the same tone. Venetia 
had been the subject of various compacts 
without care or regard for the wishes of the 
inhabitants, and as it was scarcely to be 
expected that Austria would surrender it 
without some equivalent, he thought the 
House ought to know what mode of com- 
pensation was proposed. Moreover there 
had been instances of a State, while re- 
ceiving an accession of territory on the one 
side, making a cession of territory on the 
other, and it was well known that the Em- 
peror of France, without whose consent, to 
say the least, Venetia could not be ceded 
to Italy, stipulated on a similar occasion 
for Savoy and Nice as a compensation. 
Amid the silence of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, of the press, and of hon. 
Members usually best informed on such 
matters, he could not help suspecting that 
some secret arrangement was now in exist- 
ence by which Italy was to compensate 
France for the acquisition of Venetia. 
The Government were bound to cousider 
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whether any of the interests of this coun- 
try would be affected by such territorial 
changes, and the House was entitled to 
the fullest explanation before it was too 
late. It was argued that Italy should 
have Venice because Venice desired to be 
Italian, and the same argument was pre- 
ferred when the southern portion of the 
peninsula desired annexation. If, how- 
ever, the discontent prevailing in South 
Italy was to be taken as an indication that 
the unionist feeling had disappeared after 
two or three years’ experience, it might 
fairly be argued that the yearnings of the 
Venetians might prove equally transient. 
He fervently hoped, indeed, that that re- 
actionary feeling was only local and tem- 
porary, and he regretted that Her Majesty’s 
Government had not given a fuller explana. 
tion on that subject. He had more than 
once been in that country and spent happy 
days on the shores of the Italian sea, and 
among the mountains and the cultivated 
plains of that fair land, and he could testify 
from personal observation to the advances 
that had been made by Italy of late years. 
He had seen education diffused and trade 
and commerce extended in districts where 
a few years since no signs of progress were 
perceptible. He had seen every external 
sign which a stranger could see of national 
progress, and he earnestly desired to see 
that progress continue. He desired to see 
a firm, consolidated, and enduring Italy, 
realizing the most fervent aspirations of 
her greatest patriots during many genera- 
tions ; but he feared that the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government in virtually, though 
not directly, inciting Italy to a war with 
Austria, was calculated to arrest that pro- 
gress and disappoint those aspirations. 
Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
had no knowledge that the hon. Gentleman 
opposite was going to bring forward this 
subject, but in doing so he had only acted as 
became one who on former occasions had 
shown that he took not only a great but an 
enlightened interest in foreign affairs. 


Gentleman for what he had done at such a 
momentous crisis, when the telegraph might 
at any instant flash the news of the out- 
break of war over Europe, he would evince 
a complete misapprehension of the usages 
and practice of Parliament and the country. 
He had understood that the policy of Eng- 
land of late years—and in his opinion it 
was @ judicious policy—was not to interfere 
much in foreign polities—not to coerce or 
even to advise foreign potentates as to the 
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conduct of their affairs. But, on the other 
hand, it was our duty to discourage those 
who sought to embroil Europe through 
greed of territorial aggrandizement, and 
from a desire to seize on the possessions of 
their neighbours. But from what he had 
heard since he entered the House of the 
tone of the hon. Member for Southwark’s 
remarks that was not the case. So far 
from coming forward to defend the rights 
of those who were acting in self-defence, 
his hon. Friend had apparently gone out of 
his way to throw blame on Austria, For 
what did his hon. Friend say? That Italy 
had never made any movement, had never 
commenced any military preparations until 
Austria had moved within her own terri- 
tories certain bodies of troops. But did 
the hon. Gentleman mean for one moment 
to assert that Austria was not cognizant of 
the secret negotiations that were going on 
between Florence and Berlin? Did his 
hon. Friend, by thus throwing blame on 
Austria for an act of common precaution, 
profess to be ignorant that Austria had the 
fullest knowledge of the constant passing 
of negotiators between the two capitals for 
the purpose of raising up a menacing state 
of things, and assisting those ambitious 
schemes which had so long guided the 
policy of Prussia? If the hon. Gentleman 
were now in the House he would ask him 
whether he was not perfectly aware that 
all the military movements of Austria in 
Venetia were in response to the known re- 
solve of the Italian Government to take the 
opportunity of the embroilment of the affairs 
of Germany to make a military raid upon 
the Austrian frontier? He regretted that 
the mouthpiece of the Government on 
Foreign Affairs in that House should have 
made statements which if they meant any- 
thing meant that the present unfortunate 
state of things was owing to the military 
preparations of Austria in Italy. Nothing 
could be more unfair than to intimate any- 
thing of the kind. No doubt the Austrian 
Government had from time to time com- 
mitted many faults, but no one could believe 
that in the present state of complications 
in Germany Austria should wantonly and 
wilfully have created hostility against her- 
self. The hon. Gentleman said he entirely 
agreed with the observations of the hon, 
Member for the Wick burghs that it was 
very injudicious to raise this question, and 
then he proceeded to make remarks which 
rendered it impossible for any one who knew 
anything about the facts of the case to re- 
main silent. As he understood the general 
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tendency of the remarks of hon. Gentlemen, 
there was a general disposition to Llame 
Austria for not accepting the proposed 
Conference. But he would ask any Eng- 
lish gentleman fairly to say how he could 
blame Austria for this. Could any Con- 
gress give her pledges or securities for her 
possessions greater than she already had 
under existing treaties? He would ask 
whether a person who had a complete right 
by law, by usage, and by possession, was 
likely to place himself in the position of a 
mere claimant, and to go into court with 
any one not having the shadow of a title 
except that which greed and the desire of 
aggrandizement gave him? The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer talked of the tradi- 
tions of the past. But what were those 
traditions in the case of Italy? Were they 
not the traditions of a time when she was 
divided into a number of republics, carry- 
ing on perpetual wars with one another, 
and each, when worsted, inviting the 
Frenchman, the Spaniard, or the German 
tocome in? From his imperfect reading 
of history he found that then, as now, Italy 
was always inviting the stranger to come 
in and interfere. He did not wish his views 
on the subject to be taken for more than 
they were worth; but he wished to show 
that this country would be treading on very 
dangerous ground if she departed from the 
sound principle on which she generally 


acted. What did the Earl of Clarendon 
say in 1859 on this very subject? His 
words were remarkable. They were 
these— 


“Tf, my Lords, it is intended to require Austria 
to withdraw from that territory to which she has 
treaty rights, why my noble Friend and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government know very well that the 
answer of Austria would be that she recognizes 
no authority on the part of a Congress in 1859 to 
abrogate the rights conferred by the Congress of 
1815: Austria would reply that she was prepared 
to defend her rights, and there would be an end of 
the Congress.”—[3 Hansard, cliii. 1842.] 


But Lord Clarendon went further. 
said— 


“If we are parties to, or in any way sanction, 
the violation of those treaties by which the Aus- 
trian possessions in Italy are secured and main- 
tained, we may rely upon it that that process will 
not stop there, and that we shall soon have to 
consider other and more important questions of 
territorial arrangements. However, it may be 
thought, after a lapse of forty years, that in some 
cases the provisions of the Treaty of Vienna were 
defective in foresight—and it cannot be denied 
that in two or three cases they have broken down 
under the overwhelming force of circumstances— 
it cannot upon the whole be denied that they have 
served their purpose by maintaining the peace of 
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Europe ; and the best proof of the confidence at- 
tached to the arrangements they effected was the 
universal satisfaction with which all Europe hailed 
the declaration of the Emperor of the French 
that he would respect the faith of treaties. But 
if these treaties are now to be torn up, and if 
Europe is to be scrambled for, I say that nothing 
but endless strife and universal confusion can 
arise.” —[p. 1843.] 


He asked hon. Gentiemen opposite if these 
sentences were not pregnant with sound, 
statesmanlike policy? Did they not re- 
present the principles of honesty and good 
faith, without which no state could, in fact, 
be secure? He did not wish to see this 
country meddling with the affairs of other 
countries, and he could not help thinking 
that the spirit in which we had so interfered 
had too often been calculated to give just 
cause of offence ; more especially he depre- 
cated the tone of the late Foreign Mini- 
ster’s official correspondence. Such a poli- 
ey could end only in humiliation. What a 
miserable result had followed our uncalled- 
for interference with the Circassians. We 
coquetted with them, endeavouring to make 
use of them for our own purposes, during 
the Crimean war; and now that gallant 
nation had been vilely betrayed, trampled 
under foot, and all but swept off the map 
of Europe. Did we not also incur disgrace 
by our conduct towards Denmark? Did 
we not encourage Denmark to compete 
with the armed hosts of other nations, as- 
suring her that she should not stand alone, 
and did we not leave her to her fate? He 
must apologize to the House for having 
detained them so long, but he could not 
allow the observations of the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs to pass unnoticed; 
and he would only say, in conclusion, that 
he hoped the House would by some ex- 
pression of opinion condemn the spirit of 
aggression and uphold the faith of treaties. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: In the course of 
this debate we were getting into some 
difficulty when the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs poured 
oil on the troubled waters, and restored 
the temper of the House to a state ‘of 
amenity. I donot think that the ques- 
tion put by the hon. Member for Bridg- 
water has been sufficiently attended to, or 
the character of the answer given by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary complained 
to the House that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had been misunderstood. How 
it is that such a master of language should 
not be able to express himself as clearly 
as he certainly can copiously, and, when 
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he pleases, eloquently, I am unable to) patches were written by Earl Russell on 


understand. What was the question put 
to him by the hon. Gentleman (Mr, King- 
lake) who, in a very temperate and states- 
manlike speech, addressed himself to a 
very large subject? That hon. Gentle- 
man did not suggest for a moment that 
Her Majesty’s Government had recom- 
mended Italy to go to war with Austria. 
What I understood him to say was that if 
not the Ministry, yet that some individual 
Member of the Ministry had at a very 
critical period of European history recom- 
mended Austria to cede Venetia to Italy. 
That raises a very curious question of prin- 
ciple. It is not asserted that the Ministry, 
through the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
addressed a despatch to that effect to the 
Austrian Government; but that a particu- 


lar Member of the Ministry—and it might | 


have been the foremost—may have written 
a letter recommending Austria to cede 
Venetia to Italy. The question is quite 
consistent with such a supposition, and 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
called upon by the scope and effect of the 


speech of the hon. Member for Bridgwater | 
_Member of Parliament might express his 


to answer that matter, with great good 
feeling to his Colleague and with great 
good taste, he avoided giving an answer 
to that question; and I maintain that no 
answer was given to that question—whe- 
ther the Prime Minister had or had not 
addressed a private letter, but still in the 
capacity of Prime Minister, recommending 
Austria to give up Venetia to the Italians. 
If that had occurred, I should invite the 
attention of the House to the matter. I 
never knew that it was a principle of our 
foreign policy that while there was one set 
of despatches which, if moved for, might 
be laid on the table, there might be other 
documents of an epistolatory nature passing 
between great personages of the two na- 
tions, and having more effect and opera- 
tion on the course of events than the for- 
mal despatches of which we can get copies 
placed upon the table of the House. I 
think the hon. Member for Bridgwater has 
done good service by calling upon the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to answer this ques- 
tion, and by calling attention to the new 
principle on which modern diplomacy has 
attempted to conduct our foreign affairs. 
Without going into irrelevant topics the 
noble Earl at the head of the Government 
has not been lucky in his despatches, and 
when we are told of his sympathy for op- 
pressed nations I cannot but remember his 
sympathy for Poland. When certain des- 





the subject of Poland we all felt for Po- 
land, but many of us thought it more ex- 
pedient to hold our tongues, because I, for 
one, did not believe the noble Earl meant 
to act or do anything on behalf of Poland, 
and I thought that the expression of strong 
indignation against the Emperor of Russia 
must bring this country into trouble about 
Poland, when we did not mean to interfere 
or todo more than offer very emphatic ad- 
vice. There was afterwards one despatch 
from the Russian Minister to Earl Russell 
which in former times must have led to 
instant war, because it was of a very 
affronting character to the great nation 
which the noble Earl represented. But if 
we had no business to interfere with Russia, 
and to ask it to resign the government of 
Poland, although our sympathies were with 
the Poles, what authority have we now, as 
a principle of International Law, to call upon 
the Emperor of Austria to resign his go- 
vernment of Venetia on the ground that 
that government is not acceptable to a 
large portion of the inhabitants of Venetia ? 
Mr. Canning once said that any individual 


opinions as he pleased if he sympathized 
with any nation in the world which he be- 
lieved to be oppressed, but that a Foreign 
Minister had other duties to perform, and 
must not indulge the same expression of 
opinion unless England, which he repre- 
sents, is ready to back that expression of 
opinion. As another illustration of this 
unhappy tendency in the management of 
Foreign affairs by the nobic Earl, 1 may 
refer to Denmark. The noble Earl con- 
ducted the negotiations in the affairs of 
Denmark, and I do not know that any 
Member of this House was ever called 
upon to perform a duty of a more painful 
nature than that of reading those de- 
spatches. I remember the criticism of 
the late Mr, Cobden upon them, and the 
remark of the right hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge, that while we 
signed such treaties, and our Ministers 
wrote such despatches, we might well ex- 
pect the very consequences that have arisen 
in Europe from that policy. We do not 
seem to have gained much by the advice 
we then gave to Denmark. I was sur- 
prised to hear the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth — who knew something about 
these matters, as he was connected with 
the Government, and who is a Gentleman 
of great ability and high position — say 
that Lord Palmerston wished to pursue an 
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opposite policy, but that he was overruled 
by the Government. It cannot add to our 
admiration of the manner in which the 
foreign policy of this country is managed 
if advice has been offered in the way sug- 
gested. Indeed, the offering advice at all 
at a critical time, unless you mean to act 
on what you say, is attended with more 
danger than advantage. What is the effect 
of this course of proceeding? Supposing 
that such a letter as the hon. Member for 
Bridgwater refers to has been written, it 
becomes known in diplomatic circles that 
England is in favour of Italy and against 
Austria. The expression of such an opi- 
nion at this most critical period is a stand- 
ing incentive to war. Some years ago there 
was a debate on the line of policy pur- 
sued by Lord Palmerston in respect to 
Italy, and it was then stated that Austria 
had offered to resign Lombardy and some 
other parts of Italy, but refused to sur- 
render Venice, though the Austrian Go- 
vernment were willing to give Venice a 
free Constitution, a native army, and a 
native administration. The offer of Austria 
was refused by Lord Palmerston and by 
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turn. Another hon. Gentleman asked an 
important question as to whether the Go- 
vernment were aware that General Gari- 
baldi had arrived at Genoa. The hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs seemed to throw the General 
overboard as if he was a vulgar person, 
apparently forgetting that he was the good 
friend of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and had been warmly received in this 
country, and worshipped a: an heroie and 
disinterested man, who, by the way, was 
drawn into revolutionary practices by the 
fact that his own country was handed over 
to another Power against his will, at a 
time when he had a positive assurance 
under the Royal hand that it never would 
be surrendered. The hon. Member for 
Dundalk might well be a little warm on 
this subject, because the dignitary at the 
head of his Church must be to-night in 
trouble when he hears that General Gari- 
baldi has arrived at Genoa, and is mareh- 
ing on Como, for General Garibaldi has 
never denied that he wants to overthrow 
the power of Austria, and get rid of the 
Pope, and that he would do so whenever 
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the Government of that time, and the re- { he could. Now the advice given to Austria, 


sult was that General Radetski was put in 
motion and Italy was conquered; and what 
the hon. Member for Bridgwater now says 
is, that the advice to surrender Venice, 
which originally led to great effusion of 
blood, has been repeated in a private letter 
at a most critical period, when there is 
danger that it may be the occasion of the 
outbreak of hostilities. He could not say 
that Lord Palmerston was wrong when he 
used language to the effect that it was not 
only to the interest of Austria, but for the 
security of Europe, that rights confirmed 
by treaties, which formed a portion of the 
International Law of Europe, should be 
maintained; and that though in some in- 
stances those treaties might be repugnant 
to the desire of progress inherent in Eng- 
lishmen, we were bound in honour and 
good faith to maintain them. What the 
Austrian Minister said to Lord Palmerston 
in regard to the Italian question is in their 
diplomatic papers. He said, ‘* We cannot 
give up Venice, because the Power that is 
in possession of Venice commands Trieste, 
but we will give it a constitutional Govern- 
ment.” Such being the position of affairs 


I cannot conceive more unfortunate advice 
than that represented to be given by the 
Government of this country, that Austria 
should surrender a great and important 
province without any consideration in re- 
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which leads to the arrival of General Gari- 
baldi in Genoa, is very questionable advice 
as regards the preservation of the peace 
of Europe. If that advice which the hon. 
Member for Bridgwater referred to has 
been really given, it is a piece of advice 
which ought to have been contained in a 
formal despatch from the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, so that, when called 
for, the despatch might have been laid on 
the table, and the House of Commons en- 
abled to pronounce an opinion on the policy 
which dictated it. 

Sir JOHN HANMER said, he regretted, 
as an independent Member, to find, on re- 
turning to the House after an absence of 
several hours, the debate raised by the 
hon. Member for Bridgwater still going 
on. He did not know, and did not pre- 
tend to know, what communications might 
have passed between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Governments of foreign 
countries on the matters in dispute. But 
this he did know, that even if those com- 
munications were so unwise as hon. Gentle- 
men on the Opposition Benches seemed to 
think, he believed that nothing could be 
more unwise than for hon. Members, after 
the events that had taken place within the 
past few years, to take a prominent part in 
discussing the affairs of the Continent of 
Europe, unless the House were prepared to 
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put fleets on the sea and armies in the field 
to back up its opinion. It seemed to him 
that this debate was got up in order to pre- 
vent another debate in that House rather 
than to have any effect on the policy of 
Europe. He had great respect for the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite the Mem- 
ber for Buckingham, because that right hon. 
Gentleman always stood up for the honour, 
dignity, and influence of that House; but 
what, he asked, would become of the influ- 
ence of that House among statesmen 
abroad, if those statesmen were led to 
believe that this discussion was a mere 
windy expression of opinion, having no 
result ? He deprecated these casual debates 
on foreign policy, for he thought that if 
hon. Members had anything to say about 
foreign policy, they should bring forward a 
formal Motion on the subject. He thought 
the war in the Crimea was one of the most 
foolish undertakings into which this coun- 
try had ever entered, although, having 
become entangled in it, she was, of course, 
bound to get out of it in the best way she 
could. If hon. Gentlemen opposite wanted 
to get rid of the question of Reform there 
were twenty other ways of doing it without 
occupying the time of the House with 
such debates as this, which lowered the 
House to the position of a common debat- 
ing society. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he did 
not agree with the hon. Member who had 
just sat down, that debates of this kind 
lowered the House of Commons to the 
position of a mere debating society. While 
admitting the truth of the statement that 
previous discussions on questions of foreign 
policy—as, for instance, in the case of 
Denmark, which had been grossly mis- 
managed—tended to place this country in 
no very enviable light before the nations 
of Europe, he thought his hon. Friend the 
Member for Bridgwater had acted wisely 
in asking the question which he had that 
evening put to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The threats which were held out, 
and the denunciations which were uttered 
against the German Powers in reference to 
the Duchies, did not proceed, it should be 
remembered, from the Parliament of Eng- 
land, but from the Prime Minister ; and he 
felt sure his hon. Friend who had just 
spoken would agree with him in the opinion 
that the House of Commons could not be 
called upon to discharge a more vital or 
important function than that which the 
hon. Member for Bridgwater had invited 
them to perform—not by lecturing Europe, 
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but by taking account of the various steps 
adopted by the Government in the present 
most critical state of affairs. Under what 
circumstances had the questions been put 
to which that hon. Gentleman had drawn 
attention in his most thoughtful and states- 
manlike speech? Had the House of Com- 
mons exhibited the slightest wish to inter- 
fere with the prerogative of the Govern- 
ment in the conduct of the recent negotia- 
tions, or displayed any undue haste in ask- 
ing for explanations on the subject ? Quite 
the reverse. It was not until it had been 
made known to the House by Her Majesty’s 
Government that these negotiations and 
the hopes of a Conference based upon 
them had hopelessly failed, that his hon. 
Friend had come forward to ask for the 
information with which he thought it desir- 
able the House should be furnished. And 
how had his appeal been met by the Go- 
vernment ? The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, using a phrase which would pro- 
bably be well remembered hereafter, told 
his hon. Friend that he would answer the 
questions which he had put categorically, 
but that as to the arguments by which those 
questions had been accompanied he would 
reply to them only under protest. Very 
natural comments having been made upon 
that statement, the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs rose in his place and en- 
deavoured to throw a gloss over them, 
observing that it was a mistake to suppose 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
jected to reply to the speech of the hon. 
Member for Bridgwater, and that all he 
had protested against was the practice of 
individual Members presuming on great 
questions of foreign policy to enter into 
any explanation of the questions which 
they desired to put. The hon. Gentle- 
man had gone on to state that if it was 
the wish of any hon. Member to raise 
a debate on the all-important subject of 
peace or war he should give notice of his 
intention to do so, and fix the discussion 
for some convenient day. He, however, 
would appeal with confidence to those hon. 
Gentlemen who were then present to say 
whether it was not in accordance with 
custom when matters so grave were at 
stake that a Member of the House might 
take advantage of any legitimate opportu- 
nity which its forms afforded—always act- 
ing under a due sense of that responsibility 
of which his hon. Friend the Member for 
Bridgwater had, it seemed to him, taken 
& proper measure—to bring under the 
notice of the House, before it was too late, 
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the conduct with respect to those matters 
of the executive Gevernment. That being 
so, he could see no good grounds for cen- 
suring his hon, Friend for the course he 
had taken ; nor could he see the force of 
the allusion which had been made by the 
hon. Baronet to the Reform Bill. The 
hon. Member for Bridgwater was no 
opponent of that measure. He had sup- 
ported it throughout, while he had been 
the apologist and successful vindicator of 
the Government, so far as a vote of that 
House went, by throwing his shield over 
them at the termination of the unfortunate 
Danish war. The hon. Gentleman, he 
therefore contended, was open to no accu- 
sation in the present instance, and had 
simply discharged an important duty in 
directing public attention as he had done 
to the manner in which the Government 
had conducted the late negotiations. Their 
conduet of those negotiations was a point 
on which he also desired to say a few words. 
His own opinion was that the more the ques- 
tion was sifted, the more distinctly would it 
appear that the Government had taken a 
hasty and precipitate course in reference 
to that reservation under which Austria 
expressed her assent to enter into the pro- 
posed Conference. It was not, he thought, 
the part of a neutral Power to say cate- 
gorically to Austria, “‘ The reservation you 
make with respect to territorial aggrandize- 
ment cannot be for a moment entertained 
by the Powers of Europe assembled to 
secure the interests of peace. If you per- 
sist in adhering to that reservation we shall 
not enter into a Conference, and we hold 
you responsible for the war which may 
ensue.’” The neutral Government of Eng- 
land had, he maintained, no right to as- 
sume that tone in answer to the Austrian 
proposition. Their duty surely was rather 
to say, ‘‘ We shall come to no conclusion 
in the matter until we have ascertained 
how the proposal is received by Prussia 
and Italy. If they consent to enter a 
Conference on those conditions, we too 
shall be glad to do so.” And if upon those 
equitable terms Prussia and Italy declined 
to enter the Conference, then the whole 
blame attaching to that determination 
would devolve upon them, and the neutral 
Powers would have had the satisfaction of 
knowing that they had fairly exhausted 
every means within their reach for the 
preservation of peace, and would have re- 
tired with far more honour than they had 
done from the prosecution of the task in 
which they were engaged. But as things 
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stood, what was the position of the Go- 
vernment? The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer could hardly fail to be alive to the 
expression of feeling in that House to 
which he had listened that evening. The 
great majority of the speakers had advo- 
cated the line of conduct which he had 
briefly indicated. There was manifestly 
an uneasy perception in the mind of the 
House of Commons that the Government 
of England had not permitted the case of 
Austria to be placed fairly before Europe, 
and that they were endeavouring to shield, 
as it were, their own failure in the nego- 
tiations by throwing upon her unjustly the 
blame of that failure to bring about this 
Conference. That he regarded as a most 
untoward and unfortunate result, and he 
must repeat that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bridgwater had, in his opinion, 
done a great public service by directing the 
attention of the House and of the country 
to the present lamentable state of affairs. 
The discussion which had taken place would 
serve to show the nations of Europe, not 
that the House of Commons was anxious 
to urge the Government on to the brink of 
war, but that however much they might 
value the blessings of peace, they would 
not sanction a line of conduct which sought 
unjustly to cast the blame of breaking off 
the negotiations entered into with a view 
to its maintenance on a great Conservative 
Power like Austria. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY said, that 
much as the House might desire to proceed 
with the business of the evening, it was 
quite impossible when accusations were 
made from the other side which Mem- 
bers on that (the Ministerial) side believed 
to be utterly unfounded, to let them pass 
without reply. To wade through the blue 
books on the Danish question might not 
be a pleasant task ; but any one who took 
the trouble to read Lord Russell’s de- 
spatches would see that nothing could have 
been more judicious than the advice which 
that noble Lord had offered, and that the 
interests alike of peace, of Denmark, and 


of this country had been uppermost in his. 


mind. It was not Lord Russell who stated 
that if Denmark was attacked she would 
not stand alone. [An hon. Memper: It 
was Lord Palmerston.] It was.impossible 
for Lord Russell or any other Minister to 
believe, after the Prussian Minister had 
declared in Congress what the policy of 
Germany and of Prussia ought to be, that 
Prussia would cast to the winds all those 
statements, and pursue a policy almost 
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without parallel in European history. His 
conviction was, that the present compli- 
cations in Europe were due to the unseru- 
pulous audacity and untruthfulness of a 
Minister, and the weakness of a Monarch. 

Sir JOHN WALSH said, it was a re- 
markable fact that one portion of the hon. 
Member for Bridgwater’s speech had been 
left unnoticed, both by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. It referred to a point 
of so much importance, and one calling for 
so direct and immediate an answer from 
the Government, that it could scarcely 
have escaped their memory. The right 
hon. Member for Dublin University had 
already alluded to it, and it so impera- 
tively demanded some reply from the Go- 
vernment that he made no apology for 
onee more calling their attention to it. 
The hon. Member for Bridgwater, as he 
understood him, conveyed to the House 
the impression that there had been two 
sets of communications addressed to the 
Austrian Government—that, while official 
communications passed in the usual and 
proper channel from the noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary, there were certain 
other more private communications ad- 
dressed by some other Member of the 
Government to the Austrian Court. Now, 
he ventured to say that, if any such pro- 
ceeding had really taken place, nothing 
more subversive of the principles and 
practice of the British Constitution could 
well be conceived. Of course, he had no 
knowledge of such being the fact; he 
only gathered it from the statement, or 
at least from the broad insinuation, of the 
hon. Member for Bridgwater; but still 
it was a matter which, until it was con- 
tradicted, must leave a most unfavourable 
impression on the House. He could not 
tell whether the hon. Member for Bridg- 
water had any other private information, 
but the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Dublin seemed to 
believe that that indirect or semi-official 
communication originated on the part of 
the Prime Minister. That, again, was a 
cireumstance which demanded immediate 
contradiction if it did not rest upon fact. 
Where was Lord Clarendon placed by 
such a supposition? Where was his re- 
sponsibility ? Did he endorse such a com- 
munication, assuming it to have existed ; 
or was he, like the House of Commons, 
utterly ignorant of its having taken place? 
In either case, there had been a very 
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rule of conduct. Either Lord Clarendon 
ought to have resisted such an indirect 
interference with his responsibility, or, if 
he had been left in ignorance of the com- 
munication, he had been very seurvily 
treated by his colleague. Were there no 
reasons why the present Prime Minister, 
of all public men in this country, should 
have hesitated to address the Court of 
Austria in such a manner, or to have made 
any particular claim on the confidence of 
that Court? A passage in the life of the 
present Prime Minister, which, he thought, 
had not been alluded to in that discussion, 
was still fresh in his recollection. Hap- 
pening himself some years ago acciden- 
tally to read in a newspaper what pur- 
ported to be a circular addressed by the 
Austrian Government to its Ministers 
throughout Europe, complaining of the 
conduct of that noble Lord—complain- 
ing of what they regarded as a breach 
of the engagement into which the noble 
Lord had entered with the Court of Vi- 
enna, he immediately came down to the 
House and gave notice of a question 
which he meant to put to Lord Russell 
on the subject on the following day, of 
course expecting to hear from hie lips 
an indignant denial of what he was likely 
to stigmatize as a mere newspaper fabri- 
cation. What, however, was his asto- 
nishment when the noble Lord himself 
got up in his place in that House and, 
standing where the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer now stood, admitted the substan- 
tial accuracy of that accusation made 
against him by the Court of Vienna in 
the face of Europe and published in all 
the official documents of the day? Nor 
was that all. A notice of Motion was 
given by his right hon. Friend (Sir Bulwer 
Lytton), who proposed to call the attention 
of the House to all the circumstances of 
that transaction, which, on the face of it, 
appeared so disgraceful to a British Mi- 
nister, and to offer to the noble Lord an op- 
portunity of fully explaining the whole mat- 
ter, and, as they all hoped, of triumphantly 
refuting the charge brought against him. 
But what was the line then taken by the 
noble Lord? It was confidently stated at 
the time that forty Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House who were stanch sup- 
porters of Lord Palmerston, and attached 
adherents as well as ranking among the 
chief ornaments and most respectable 
Members of the great Whig party, went 
to Lord Palmerston and told him, ‘If 
this matter goes to a division we cannot, 
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under the circumstances, vote in justifica- 
tion of Lord Russell’s conduct on that 
occasion.” Whether that was the fact 
or not he did not know, but it would be 
very easy for hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
contradict the statement if it were untrue, 
and it would be only an act of justice to 
Lord Russell if they did so. But there 
was one fact which admitted of no dispute 
—namely, that Lord Russell did not meet 
that charge, and that Lord Russell re- 
signed. It wasa matter of deep regret if in 
the present critical state of Europe, when 
it was possible that a judicious Minister 
who really possessed the confidence of the 
House and the goodwill of Austria might 
have succeeded in preventing the calamity 
of war, it should prove to be true, as his 
right hon. Friend seemed to surmise, that 
Lord Russell—who of all men must have 
felt that his communications could not 
carry any great weight with them—went 
out of the way to make a private and 
unauthorized communication to the Court 
of Austria. He did not wish to prolong 
the discussion, but the subject weighed 
heavily on his mind, as he believed it did 
upon the mind of every independent Mem- 
ber of the House who desired to maintain 
the honour of England. 

Mr. HIBBERT observed, that five hours 
had now been spent in the discussion of 
Continental affairs, and he thought that it 
was time the House turned its attention to 
the Reform Bill, a matter which affected 
our own country. He had continued in his 
seat during the whole of the dinner hour, 
expecting that the question of Reform 
would be brought on for discussion, but he 
had been disappointed. He must admit, 
however, that the speeches which had been 
delivered had came as much from one side 
asthe other. He now thought the subject 
had been sufficiently ventilated, and that it 
should now proceed with a question on 
which hon. Members would be able to show 
their sympathies, not with foreign nations, 
but with our own countrymen. He had no 
doubt the hon. Gentleman who originated 
this discussion had been actuated by very 
proper motives, but if it were further con- 
tinued, he believed it would do more harm 
than good. 

Mason STUART KNOX said, that the 
more discussion the subject underwent, 
which was now before the House, the 
better it would be for this country and for 
the peace of Europe. The hon. Member 
for Bridgwater had studied the interests of 
the country in bringing itforward. If the 
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question of European affairs did not in- 
terest Gentlemen on the opposite side of 
the House, he was very sorry. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer deprecated its dis- 
cussion ; but, with regard to foreign affairs, 
he was pleased to *‘ meddle and muddle,” 
regardless of the honour of his country. 
In the time of the Crimean war the follow- 
ing opinion was expressed by Her Majesty's 
Government :—‘‘ The rights conferred by 
the treaties which now form a portion of 
the International Law of Europe should be 
maintained.” He trusted that the conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Government would be in 
accordance with this opinion. He thought 
the country showed a right feeling when 
it encouraged the Government of which 
the right hon. Gentleman was a Member to 
engage in the Crimean war, and he be- 
lieved it would show a similar feeling again, 
if it were necessary. [Cries of ** Di- 
vide !”"] He did not know what there was 
to divide about. At this time the Govern- 
ment must have quite enough to do to 
attend to foreign affairs, and he urged 
them to throw aside their obstinacy and 
postpone the question of Reform till next 
ear. 

Mr. EARLE asked, whether it was the 
intention of the Government to produce the 
papers relating to the important nego- 
tiations which had taken place in regard 
to the present crisis on the Continent ? 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL [But 68.], AND RE-DISTRIBUTION 
OF SEATS BILL—[Bux 138.] 

COMMITTEE, 


(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir George 
Grey, Mr. Villiers.) 
Order for Committee read. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 4. 

Mr. HUNT said, he rose for the pur- 
pose of moving an Amendment to the 
clause under discussion. He proposed to 
add the words, “ Such clear yearly value 
being the rateable value of the premises as 
ascertained for the purposes-of the poor 
rate.” The question upon which the 
House voted the other night was whether 
premises of £14 yearly value should confer 
upon the occupier the franchise. His right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole) had proposed 
the substitution of £20 for £14, intending, 
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had he been successful, to follow it up by 
proposing to add to the end of the second 
paragraph the words, ‘‘on which he has 
been rated or assessed to the poor rate or 
the inhabited house duty.” In consequence 
of his right hon. Friend not being able to 
obtain the insertion of the word £20 for 
£14, the other portion of his Amendment 
fell to the ground, because no one was 
assessed to the inhabited house duty who 
did not occupy a house of the annual value 
of £20. The question whether the county 
franchise should depend upon the rental or 
the rating had never been put to the Com- 
mittee ; but he thought it was one of such 
importance that the present clause ought 
not to be passed without the decision of the 
Committee upon this point. The expres- 
sion in the second paragraph of the clause, 
** clear yearly value,’’ without any explana- 
tion, was ambiguous. The Government 
in their interpretation clause, which had 
been postponed, sought to assign a definite 
meaning to it, and it was as follows :— 
“Clear yearly value, as applied to any pre- 
mises, shall mean a sum equal in amount to the 
rent a tenant might reasonably be expected to pay 
by the year for such premises if let to him, he 
undertaking to pay all usual tenant’s rates and 
taxes and tithe commutation rent-charge (if any), 
but no deductions being made in respect of the 
probable annual average cost of repairs, in- 
surance, and other expenses, if any, necessary to 
maintain the premises in a state to command 
such rent ; and for the purpose of this Act the 
gross estimated rental for the time being of any 
premises, as ascertained for the purposes of the 
poor rate, shall, until the contrary is proved, be 
deemed to be the clear yearly value of such 
premises.” 
He thought it was not right to leave so im- 
portant a question for decision on the in- 
terpretation clause, and that before going 
any further in the discussion of the Bill, 
the Committee should define what was to 
be the meaning of a “clear yearly value.” 
He had endeavoured, by the clause of which 
he had given notice, to define what was the 
meaning of the clear yearly value; and if 
his Amendment was adopted by the Com- 
mittee the deductions that would be made 
were those that were excepted in the in- 
terpretation clause—namely, the cost of 
repairs, insurance, and such other expenses 
as were necessary to maintain the premises 
in a condition to command such a rent. 
The rateable value, as distinguished from 
the annual value, depended upon the Act 
passed in the late reign to regulate the 
parochial assessment, the net annual value 
of the hereditaments—that is to say, of 
the rent at which it might reasonably be 
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fixed, after deducting the probable annual 
average cost of repairs, insurances, &c. If 
the Amendment which he proposed were 
carried, the effect would be to raise the 
county franchise to a higher standard than 
if the clause passed without amendment. 
The question, however, was not so much 
whether the amount should be raised to a 
higher figure, as whether the Committee 
should adopt the principle of rating, re- 
quiring every man in possession of the 
county franchise to discharge all the duties 
and be subject to all the burdens of rate- 
payers. As he understood the Bill, it was 
pot a necessary condition of the franchise 
that a man should be on the rate book at 
all, and therefore it would be quite possible 
for a man to vote as a rated occupier with- 
out his name appearing on the rate book. 
By agreement between the rated occupier 
and a sub-tenant, under which the former 
was to pay all the rates, it would be quite 
possible for the latter to figure in the rate- 
book without paying any rate at all. The 
hon. Member for the South-West Riding 
had alluded to the desirability of preventing 
the creation of sham qualifications. By 
supporting this Amendment he would take 
the most effectual means of doing so. He 
was at a loss to understand why the Go- 
vernment had adopted the principle of 
rental instead of rating, or why the £14 
franchise had been fixed upon unless it was 
that this was the figure at which the Irish 
county franchise stood. But if they were 
to go to the Irish Reform Act as a model, 
they would find that the Irish franchise was 
a rating franchise. The Irish Reform Act 
was carried under the auspices of the pre- 
sent Prime Minister, and he had never 
heard any dissatisfaction expressed with its 
operation. He was ona Committee which 
inquired two years ago concerning the 
registration of county voters when evidence - 
was taken as to the working of the system 
in Ireland, and superior advantages were 
claimed for it over the English county 
franchise, because ninety out of every 
100 voters in Ireland had their fran- 
chise by virtue of occupation. The pre- 
sence of the names upon the valuation 
book was accepted as proof of the voter’s 
right to be upon the register, and the 
names accordingly were all transferred to 
the register without entailing any trouble 
upon the individuals themselves ; and thus 
a complete self-acting register was ob- 
tained, liable only to change from the 
claims or objections served at either side. 
Before the same Committee the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Lanarkshire gave evidence with 
regard to the system of registration in 
Scotland, where the valuation roll in like 
manner was prima facie evidence for the 
purpose of the county registers, all the 
names of owners, as well as occupiers, 
being transferred to the register of voters 
by a public officer. The extension to Eng- 
land of the principle thus found to operate 
beneficially in Ireland and Scotland might 
seem a small matter to hon. Members anx- 
jous to extend the franchise widely ; but 
though the Committee might not be anx- 
ious to go down to as low a figure as some 
hon. Members desired, he would doubtless 
obtain their concurrence in saying that all 
those to whom the franchise was ultimately 
to be given ought to enjoy the greatest 
facilities for being placed upon the regis- 
ter. In this country, owing to the want of 
connection between the rate book and the 
register, county voters had the greatest 
difficulty in securing their right to vote. 
No public officer existed whose duty it was 
to transfer their names from the rate book 


to the register ; they were accordingly | 


obliged before a certain day to transmit 
their claims, in a particular form, to the 
parish officer. The consequence was that 
numbers of persons in England and Wales, 
either from not sending in their claims on 
the right day or from sending them in an 
improper form, or from an inaccurate de- 
scription of their qualification, were omit- 
ted from the register. If the Amendments 
which he proposed were carried, nothing 
would be easier than to add a clause di- 
recting the parish officer to place on the 
register the name of every rated occupier, 
and without any trouble to individuals a 
register for the county would be thus ob- 
tained. Even since the passing of the Irish 
Reform Act this principle of rating had 
been sanctioned by the present Prime 
Minister. By the Bill brought in by the 
noble Lord in 1852 it was proposed that 
the county franchise should be £20 of 
rateable value, and it was further required 
that there should be actual payment of 
rates. In the next Reform measure 
brought in by the same noble Lord in 
1854, during the Premiership of Lord 
Aberdeen, that principle was departed 
from to a certain extent, inasmuch as the 
county franchise was to have been for 
premises of £10 yearly value; but, even 
by this Bill, it was required that the occu- 
pier should be rated. The Bill brought in 
by Lord Derby’s Government in 1859 pro- 
posed a county franchise on a £10 dus 
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yearly value ; but it also required that the 
occupier should not only be rated, but that 
there should also be an actual payment of 
rates. In the Bill of 1860, which never 
got into Committee, he believed for the 
first time there was no requirement of 
rating. But he would ask the Government 
how long ago it was since they had given 
up the principle of rating. In the remarks 
which he had made last week on the sub- 
ject, he had called attention to the fact 
that according to the Electoral Returns, 
compiled by the Government, it was evi- 
dently their intention in the first instance 
that the franchise should be a rating fran- 
chise, because the heading stated the re- 
turn relating to counties to be one of the— 
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“ Number of male persons who are assessed in 
the valuation lists now in force for the several 
parishes in the county or electoral division ; or, 
if no valuation list has been approved, then in 
the valuation list last delivered to the assessment 
committee, with any alteration made by them 
therein, or where there is no such list, then in the 
last poor rate, as occupiers of a house or other 
building, either with or without land, within each 
parish, at the rateable values of £10 and under 
£12, £12 and under £15, £15 and under £20, 
and £20 and under £50, showing the number of 
each class who are owners of the property so oc- 
cupied by them ; and also of the number of male 
persons in like manner assessed as occupiers of 
lands or tenements, at the gross estimated rental 
of £50 and upwards.” 


When the House came to the discussion of 
the county franchise on Thursday night, 
those were the only Returns they had to 
depend on, and therefore as the Govern- 
ment had given no returns whatever relat- 
ing to a rental franchise, hon. Members 
were called upon to argue as to what this 
latter franchise would be on returns relat- 
ing to a rating franchise. It appeared, 
however, that the Government were not in 
the same frame of mind on this subject 
from one week to another ; because when 
they compiled those Returns they were 
contemplating a rating franchise ; but 
when they laid the Bill on the table they 
were for a rental franchise. He had been 
rather curious to ascertain what was 
the reason for the change in the inten- 
tions of the Government, and he was 
told in private that there was such a dif- 
ference in different counties with respect to 
the deductions made from the gross esti- 
mated rental, so as to come at the rateable 
value, that there could be nothing like 
uniformity, and the result would be that 
what would give a man the franchise in 
one county might not be sufficient to give 
it in another county. But they had made 
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great progress towards the principle of 
yniformity upon this subject of late years, 
particularly since the passing of the Union 
Assessment Act. In his own county de- 
utations from the different districts had 
met in the county town with the view of 
adopting a uniform system of deductions 
from the gross estimated rental in order to 
get at the rateable value; and though 
complete uniformity did not yet prevail, 
there was much less variety than formerly. 
Besides, after the experience of the Union 
Assessment Acts of the last two years, 
there could be little doubt that we should 
have an Act of Parliament to secure com- 
plete uniformity in those deductions. 
Therefore, though he did not think the 
point was one of paramount importance in 
relation to the franchise, the want of uni- 
formity was a difficulty which could be 
removed by Act of Parliament. He 
would, however, ask the Government 
whether the gross estimated rentals were 
uniform in the proportion which they bore 
to the real value? What was taken to 
be the gross estimated rental was generally 
the actual rent paid. Now, he would 


venture to say that in the case of lettings | no authority on the subject. 
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Those who voted for £14 were taking re- 
suits on the faith of the Government ; but 
he believed in that case it was the blind 
leading the blind. For weeks and months 
hon. Members had been asking for that in- 
formation. They had told the Government 
that they could not possibly discuss the 
county franchise till they had it, but it was 
not before them last Thursday, though he 
believed that if the Government had been 
anxious to give such information, they 
might have supplied it long ago. It was 
rather late in the day to enter on an exa- 
mination of those statistics now, but hap- 
pily the Committee had not passed from 
the 4th clause yet. It was too late to 
alter the figure from £14 ; but it was not 
too late to make it a rating franchise, and 
it would be practieally putting the franchise 
at a higher figure than it now stood in the 
clause if they adopted his Amendment. He 
ventured to think he would be able to give 
a good reason why they should put the 
franchise at a higher figure. [An hon. 
Member: How much?} An hon. Mem- 
ber asked how much higher. Well, he 
believed about 20 per cent; but he was 
The Presi- 


under old families the actual rent paid was | dent of the Poor Law Board was the proper 


much lower as compared with the value 
than it was in the case of lettings under 
recent purchases, who in many instances 
screwed the rent up to the utmost. He 
was convinced that every one who inquired 
into the subject would find that there were 
as great variations in the gross estimated 
rental as there were in rating. He there- 
fore contended that under existing circum- 
stances a rating franchise afforded quite as 
good a basis in respect of uniformity of 
result as a rental franchise did. Moreover, 
he thought the rating principle a desirable 
ove to introduce, on the ground that no 
one should be entitled to the franchise who 
did not share in the burden of paying 
rates. They had hitherto been kept very 
much in the dark upon this question, but 
that morning for the first time hon. Mem- 
bers had been furnished with information 
showing what was likely to be the addition 
made to the county constituencies by the 
reduction of the franchise proposed by the 
Government, and what was the character 
of that addition? He must say he very 
much regretted that they had not that 
information before them when the question 
whether £14 or £20 should be the limit 
was under discussion ; because when the 
Committee were arriving at a decision on 


person to satisfy the curiosity of hon. 
Members as to the difference; but his own 
information led him to believe that the in- 
crease which the adoption of his Amend- 
ment would cause would be something from 
17 to 20 per cent. They had heard a 


‘great deal of talk lately about ‘“‘the an- 





cient lines of the Constitution.’” The Oppo- 
sition were taunted with going against 
those lines ; but he understood that origi- 
nally it was only property of a permanent 
character and not the fleeting property re- 
presented by occupation which conferred a 
qualification in eounties. In 1832, to a 
certain extent, Parliament departed from 
that principle for the first time, and ad- 
mitted oecupation as forming a part of the 
title to the county franchise ; but he would 
remind the House that it was only to a 
small degree as regarded counties the 
principle of occupation was admitted. The 
Government Returns gave 542,633 as the 
total number of those upon the county re- 
gister, and of that number nearly one-fifth, 
or 116,860, were on the register on the 
ground that they were £50 tenants. That 
was, doubtless, a departure from the 
ancient lines of the Constitution, but only 
to a certain extent—-in adding occupying 
tenants to the amount of one-fifth of the. 


that point they were groping in the dark. | coustituency—the property of the county. 
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was not swamped by the introduction of 
the new franchise. It was important to 
ascertain whether the whole of the male 
occupiers entitled to a place on the register 
were to be found there. The Government 
Returns showed that 155,847 was the num- 
ber of occupiers who paid rents of £50 
and upwards ; and if only 116,860, as the 
Government Return said, were electors, it 
would be seen that at present one-fourth 
of the £50 occupiers did not find their 
way to the register. What, then, would 
be the effect of a £14 county franchise ? 
By Returns presented to the House that 
morning, if they went down to £14 for 
the county franchise, the total number who 
would be competent to place their names 
on the register would be 488,942. De- 
ducting from that number one-fourth, the 
proportion of £50 oecupiers who did not re- 
gister, 366,707 would be left as the number 
which would probably be placed on the re- 
gister by virtue of the occupation franchise. 
The result was this. Taking 542,633 exist- 
ing county voters, less 116,860, the num- 
ber of £50 occupiers, they had 425,773, 
the number of voters by right of property ; 
but the Bill of the Government would 
add 366,707 voters, making a total county 
constituency of 792,480. But mark the 
change. Instead of the occupation voters 
supplying one-fifth of the total number on 
the county register, they would in round 
numbers be three out of seven. That he 
felt convinced was new information to the 
House ; because until to-day the statistics 
enabling hon. Gentlemen to see the real 
effect of the condition of the county re- 
gistry at present, and as it would be in- 
fluenced by the Government Bill, had not 
been presented to the House. He next 


proposed to show to the Committee the | 


difference between the present and pro- 
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posed franchise in respect to the rural and | 


urban elements. 
prise hon. Members who had not examined 
the Papers to hear that out of the 542,633 
county voters now on the register, nearly 
one-fifth had their qualifying property 
situated in the borough. He interpreted 


It would possibly sur- | 


| should be still further overridden. 
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But this eharge would not be repeated 
when it was seen that one-fourth of those 
on the register had their property situated 
within the boroughs wherein their interests 
and association were presumed to lie. The 
new statistics of which he was speaking also 
gave some information respecting the unre- 
presented towns in counties. They showed 
that out of 155,847 male occupiers of £50 
and upwards, 36,792 lived in towns of 
5,000 inhabitants and upwards; so that 
about one-fourth of the £50 occupiers re- 
presented urban interests, because they 
occupied premises within towns of 5,000 
inhabitants. But the £14 franchise would 
place on the register 286,299 additional 
occupation voters. Taking one-fourth from 
them on the supposition that that propor- 
tion would not find their way to the re- 
gister, there remained 214,725. That 
result was very nearly the number given 
by the Government. But of that number, 
as many as 97,925 had their qualifying 
property in towns with populations of 5,000 
and upwards. Deducting one-fourth from 
them, about 73,000 were left, so that one- 
third of the £14 occupiers it was proposed 
to add would be urban voters. According 
to his calculation, while one-fourth of the 
present county voters were urban, the re- 
duction of the county occupation franchise 
to £14 would raise the urban element to 
one-third of the whole. In that view of 
the case, hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench and their supporters should excuse 
the Opposition if they were a little jealous of 
@ proposition which would detract so much 
from the proper county constituency by 
adding to it so largely the borough element. 
He and his friends were not afraid of 


lowering the franchise, nor of increasing 


the constituency ; but they maintained that, 
whereas the county constituency was al- 
ready inflated to a greater extent than it 
should be by the urban element, it was most 
inexpedient that the agricultural interest 
In re- 


sisting the attempt of the Government to 


reduce the county franchise to £14, they 
did not deny that those to whom the £14 


the statement as meaning borough free- | qualification would give county votes were 
holders, because were they only occupiers | fit to exercise the franchise ; but they as- 
they would not be qualified for the county. | serted that their introduction would dis- 
Thus it appeared that, of the 425,773 turb the proper balance between the coun- 
voters qualified by property, about one-| ties and boroughs, and tend to destroy 
fourth had that property in boroughs. Lord | the characteristie quality of the former, . 
Derby had been severely denounced for; He next proposed to show the Committee 
having attempted to take away the votes, the amount of property now represented 
for the county from those whose qualifi- | by the £50 oceupiers in counties, and the 
cation depended upon borough freeholds, | property that would be represented by 
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between £14 and £50. The statistics! fleeting and temporary, so as to enable 
just furnished to hon. Members gave a | them to override by their votes those whose 
larger number of male occupiers at a gross | interests were of a permanent and estab- 
estimated rental of £50 than the original jlished character? After producing these 
Government statistics. He had been in facts, he could not help feeling that the 
communication with the able gentleman | Motion which he was about to make would 
who had prepared those statistics, and | be but a very small aid towards correcting 
they both agreed as to the reason of that | the abuses he had pointed out, for he was 
increase. These statistics had been ob-| merely going to propose that the £14 
tained at a later date than the Government | county franchise should be raised from a 
statistics, new valuation lists having pad bars to a rating franchise. That, he 
prepared, in which the real property had | believed, would not really raise the qualifi- 
been assessed much higher in consequence cation to more than a £16 rental franchise. 
of the operation of the Union Assessment | He feared that in making such a propo- 
Act. The gross estimated rental might | sition, he should not at all redress the 
be represented as the actual rental of most | monstrous injustice of the Government 
of the property in the country, and the| proposal. After the statistics which he 
deductions made from the gross estimated | had read to the House it seemed a poor, a 
rental for rateable value were much more | paltry, and a halting proposition to make, 
uniform and much less in amount. The | and he must himself confess that the plaster 
consequence was that the gross estimated | was by no means large enough for the 





rental throughout almost all the country 
stood at a much higher figure than it did 
when the Government statistics were pre- 


wound. But it was, at all events, a step 
in the right direetion. It established what, 
in his judgment, was a just and proper 





pared. There were now, 202,643 male | principle—namely, that every man who was 
occupiers assessed to a gross estimated | placed upon the county register should be 
rental of £50 or upwards, while those /a man who was bound to take upon him- 
rated at between £14 and £50 numbered | self the burdens of a ratepayer, and no 





286,299. Thus nearly one-third more 
voters would be placed on the register in 


respect of property assessed at a rental of 


between £14 and £50 than those persons 


who were rated at £50 and upwards. The} 


Committee, however, must not think that 
this one-third represented more property 
than the remainder. There were three 
columns of most valuable information in 
that Return which showed that the 202,643 
occupiers of £50, and upwards represented 


a gross estimated rental of £33,800,000, | 


while the 286,299 voters, who were rated 
at between £14 and £50, only represented 
a gross estimated rental of £7,464,395. 
Now, he would ask the Committee, was a 
more astounding statement than that given 
by these statistics ever presented to Par- 
liament? They were to have one-third 
more voters occupying holdings between 
£14 and £50 than they had upon the £50 
rental, and yet the property represented 
by the new voters was only one-fifth of that 
represented by the old ones. He asked, 
then, was it represented without reason that 
the Government were seeking to overbear 
property by numbers. Had they not then 


just cause for the statement which they 
were now able to prove by figures that the 
Government had been acting in the dark, 
and seeking to give an undue influence to 





/ such condition was to be found in the Go- 
| vernment Bill. He would not detain the 
| Committee any longer, but would move the 


| Amendment of which he had given notice. 


| Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
| 40, at the end of the second paragraph, 
| to add the words “ such clear yearly value 
| being the rateable value of the premises 
| as ascertained for the purposes of the Poor 


| Rate.’’—(Mr. Hunt.) 


Question proposed “That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Dodson, the hon. Gentleman 
has brought forward, without notice, an 
|Amendment of very great importance. 

“No, no!’’] I am now stating a matter 
of fact and the hon. Gentleman himself is 
a great deal too well informed to contradict 


me. 

Mr. HUNT: I sent private notice to 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: The hon. Gentleman sent me 
notice this afternoon—— 

Mr. Hunt rose to explain, but on cries 
of ** Order, order! ’’ resumed his seat. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: As faras I amconcerned, I have 
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not the slightest doubt that the hon. Gen- 
tleman did everything he could—— 

Mr. Hunt again rose, amid loud cries of 
** Order !’’ but Mr. CHANCELLOR of the Ex- 
CHEQUER giving way— 

Mr. HUNT said, I sent it early this 
morning ; I only want to speak on a point 
of order, that has been stated as a fact 
which, within my own knowledge, is not a 
fact. [‘* Order, order! ”’] I know Iam 
not in order for any argument founded on 
the fact, but I am in order in correcting 
the statement. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The rule is that 
when an hon. Member is speaking, if ano- 
ther hon. Member rises to explain some- 
thing, he is not at liberty to pursue his 
explanation unless the hon. Member who 
is in possession of the House voluntarily 
gives away. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: The reason, Sir, why I did not 
give way to the hon. Gentleman in the first 
instance was simply this :—that when I said 
he had brought forward his Amendment 
without notice, I did not mean that I[ had 
suffered any inconvenience in consequence, 
but I meant that which I apprehend to be 
a perfectly simple matter of fact—namely, 
that this is an important as it is also a 
complex proposition, and that it has 
been brought forward without notice to the 
House. 

Mr. Hunt again rose to explain, but 
on cries of * Order, order! ”’ resumed his 
Beat. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 


' QUER continued: The House may think it 


desirable to allow me to finish the sentence. 
I was going to say that it was brought 
forward without notice to the House in the 
usual form—that is to say, given on the 
Votes. As far as I am individually con- 
cerned | am obliged to the hon. Gentleman, 
for I have not the least doubt that he gave 
me the earliest notice he could. 

Mr. HUNT: I sent it this morning 
early. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER: I merely refer to the matter be- 
cause it shows the difficulty in which we 
are placed. In the proposition of the hon. 
Gentleman there are involved three ques- 
tions of great importance. One is whether 
the occupation is to be an occupation in re- 
spect to which the voter is rated. The 
next proposal is distinct from that, and is, 
whether he is to be rated on the rateable 
value. That is a question of the greatest 
importance. Then the third question is, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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whether you are in part to undo the vote 
you gave the other night — that is to say, 
whether, having filled up the blank, or 
rather having confirmed the words £14 in 
the clause as it stands, you are to adopt a 
vote to raise itto £16 or £17? As regards 
the first of these questions, I will put it 
aside for the moment with a single remark. 
It appears to us that wherever the occupa- 
tion is bond fide—and of course if it is not a 
bond fide occupation it cannot be recognized 
by the Revising Barrister—there is no ob- 
ject or policy in requiring that the occupier 
should himself be rated. We stand upon 
the principle which was adopted by Parlia- 
ment itself in its Acts with respect to com- 
pound householders. They all proceed on 
the principle that, as the occupier is the 
real payer of the rates, whether it is col- 
lected from him or not, he ought to be 
allowed to be placed on the register. In 
effect, therefore, we are merely applying to 
the county occupiers that which has been 
done in the case of compound householders 
in boroughs. Nay, more, we are applying 
the very principle of the Chandos clause, 
that a £50 householder does not require 
to be rated. And now with regard to the 
second point, as to the raising of the fran- 
chise. The hon. Gentleman has produced 
figures which he called astounding, and 
which, indeed, appear to have produced a 
remarkable effect on his own mind. It is 
really difficult to deal with the hon. Gentle- 
man, because he has propounded doctrines 
which are wholly new, and entirely void of 
foundation in our constitutional history. 
You cannot lay hold of these distinctions 
between urban and rural districts, and the 
conflicting classes of owners and occupiers. 
Whence does the hon. Gentleman draw 
them? They do not come from the old 
Constitution of England; they are some 
manufacture of his own and of his ingenious 
friends. The hon. Gentleman complains 
of our bringing in too many occupiers as 
contradistinguished from those who have 
more permanent interests. Well, but the 
greatest of all charges against the Go- 
vernment has been that, in our anxiety to 
keep up the number of proprietary votes, 
we enfranchised the leaseholders in bo- 
roughs; that was regarded as the most 
outrageous of all our propositions. This 
shows that when you talk of the proportion 
between occupiers and proprietary voters 
you use the words in a limited and a quali- 
fied sense of your own, and that you mean 
a great deal more than you say, and make 
distinctions unknown to the old Constitu- 
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tion, which you can hardly expect us to 
recognize as legitimate. The hon. Gentle- 
man is filled with horror at the idea 
of the increase in the number of oc- 
cupation voters in comparison with proprie- 
tary voters. Has the hon. Gentleman for- 
gotten that in 1859 he supported the 
Bill which his party brought in, which on the 
one hand cut off 100,000 proprietary votes, 
because the possessors lived within boroughs, 
and on the other hand took the occupation 
franchise down to £10. Independently of 
that view of the case, I do not think there is 
anything to be afraid of. As nearly as I 
ean calculate the number of county voters 
at present is about 542,000, and of these 
about 116,000 are occupation voters. To 
this proportion of occupation voters are to 
be added a further number of 170,000 
voters, making a total of 287,000; and 
there thus will be 426,000 proprietary 
voters as against 287,000 occupation 
voters. If we can find more proprietary 
voters, by all means get them, We tried 
to find them, but you were excessively 
dissatisfied with our proposal. We with- 
drew our proposal, in order, if possible, to 
conciliate you; in principle it is an excel- 
lent proposal; it is conformable to the 
whole spirit of the Constitution. If it con- 
ciliates you, we are willing to withdraw it; 
if it does not, we are quite prepared to 
persevere with it. The hon. Gentleman, 
again, dwells upon his contrast between 
urban and rural interests. He says that 
all the small unrepresented towns belong 
to the urban interest. My answer is that 
the Constitution knows nothing of these 
urban interests ; and on this point I threw 
out a challenge which no one is more com- 
petent than the hon. Member to take up. 
The whole county franchise is proprietary 
whether in towns or outside them; and the 
Constitution knows nothing of the distinc- 
tion between urban and rural interests. I 
now come to what I suppose the hon. Gen- 
tleman regards as the main point involved 
in his Amendment. His object is to estab- 
lish a rating franchise, and I have no 
doubt at all that, in point of fact, he re- 
gards the augmentation of the franchise as 
rather an incidence of his Motion than the 
object of his Motion. Therefore, let us 
argue not this question whether the fran- 
chise ought to be what is commonly termed 
a rating franchise—that is, a franchise 
fixed upon the column of rateable value. 
The hon. Gentlemen says that from the 
form of the Government statistics it is per- 
fectly evident that the Government origi- 
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nally contemplated a rating franchise. 
There is some truth in that. Before we 
were fully informed we had thought of a 
rating franchise; but upon a careful and 
accurate examination of the whole case we 
found that every advantage of a rating 
franchise was to be had by another opera- 
tion, while at the same time the great 
disadvantages incident to a rating fran- 
chise might be completely avoided. The 
hon. Gentleman would raise the county 
franchise by his Motion. I object to his 
raising it; I object to his undoing the 
vote of Friday wholly or in part. If it is 
to be done, I think the hon. Member will 
agree with me that it ought to be done by 
&@ proposition raised directly ad hoc. Inde- 
pendently of that, I say he is going to 
raise it in the worst way. We began, I 
admit, before we examined the matter care+ 
fully, with a prejudice in favour of a rating 
franchise, but as we examined it we found 
that the case for the rating franchise 
utterly broke down. The hon. Gentleman 
has fallen into a mistake respecting the 
Irish case. He says that we quote it, and 
if we quote it let us be bound by it. That 
is a £12 rating franchise. I quoted it with 
reference to the class of voters, and to the 
value and amount of interest that was pre- 
sumably represented. But this is not a 
rating franchise in the sense in which the 
hon. Gentleman understands it. It is not 
fixed upon the rateable value. I have here 
the two Acts—that regulating the valu- 
ation and that regulating the classes of 
voters. The former fixes absolutely the 
mode in which the valuation of land was to 
be ascertained ; it then fixes the valuation 
of a house; and in the case of a house it 
directs a certain uniform fixed deduction. 
That valuation of land without any deduc- 
tion at all and that valuation of houses with 
a uniform fixed deduction are the uniform 
rate in Ireland, and there is no such dis- 
tinction in Ireland as obtains in England 
between the gross estimated rental and the 
rateable value. [Mr. Hunt: That is fixed 
by Act of Parliament.] Here is the Act 
of 1850, which says that a person shall be 
rated at the net annual value of £12 and 
upwards, That is exactly as I understand 
the matter ; that corresponds precisely with 
the Valuation Act. There is no system 
corresponding to ours in which the basis of 
valuation is the column of gross estimated 
rental, from which, by a system of variable 
deductions, the column of rateable value is 
constructed. My point is this, in Ireland 
there exists a totally different system. 
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[Mr. Wurresipe: We know it.] There is 
an Act laying down the valuation of lands 
without any deduction whatever; upon 
that valuation, as I understand it, the rate 
is made; therefore, the Irish system has 
nothing to do with the case of England. 
I should not care if it had. If it had, I 
should say we profit by the experience 
which has been obtained since the Irish Act 
was passed. Let us look at the English sys- 
tem upon its own merits. The hon. Gentle- 
man says, ‘* Do not take the column of gross 
estimated rental,’’ which is what we propose 
totake. His first, at any rate his best, 
objection to it is that the gross estimated 
rental is not free from error; in certain 
cases it is inaccurate. I admit that in 
certain cases the gross estimated rental is 
not accurate, but it is in a very small pro. 
portion of cases; and where the gross 
estimated rental is inaccurate, does the 
rating column correct it? No. There is 
no single error in the column of gross 
estimated rental that is not carried into 
the rating column. Where, then, is the 
argument for going to the rating column 
to escape the errors of the gross estimated 
rental? It does not exist; but even 
although there are no errors in the column 
of gross estimated rental, the column of 
rateable value is full of errors not to be 
found in the gross estimated rental. It is 
true we have done a great deal towards 
bringing them within certain limits ; but 
it is not true that all those errors are got 
rid of, nor do | see how, as long as the 
system of local government prevails in this 
country, as I hope it may, we can get rid 
of them. You cannot advise that assess- 
ment committees shall not have the power 
of making deductions. In Ireland there 
are no assessment committees; the whole 
thing is under the direction of Government 
officials, while in England it is worked by 
the local authorities, and that is the main 
reason why, even if there were a column 
of gross estimated rental there, the Irish 
system is totally inadequate for this coun- 
try. The English system of deductions 
is full of inequalities ; but the hon. Gen- 
tleman says that by this Bill they will 
probably be got rid of. Is not that taking 
a leap in the dark ? The hon. Gentleman 
cannot have the inequalities as they exist 
now, he speculates that in the future they 
will be got rid of ; I cannot see the least 
probability of it; and I think it is most 
unlikely that that will be the effect of his 
proceeding. In the counties it would es- 
tablish an unequal franchise. The deduc- 
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tion in the case of lands would perhaps be 
5 per cent; whereas the deductions in the 
ease of houses would be 20 per cent. In 
consequence of two men paying the same 
rental, one would be enfranchised and the 
other would not. The hon. Gentleman 
would introduce a system of inequality in 
each county as between a man who drew 
his franchise from lands and another who 
drew his franchise from houses. But that 
is not all. If we establish this system for 
counties we must establish it for towns, 
How does the case stand in towns? In 
many towns different parts of the town are 
in different unions. Under the measure of 
the hon. Gentleman you would have dif- 
ferent franchises in the same town and 
different franchises in different towns of 
the same county. Is that right, or is it 
desirable? We know that there is a Mo- 
tion proposing different rates of franchise 
in different towns of different populations ; 
but that is not the question now before the 
House. What I would point out is, that 
if you establish a rating franchise the 
effect of that will be that the franchise 
will be different in different portions of the 
same town according as they are in different 
unions. In one of the parishes in Green- 
wich, for instance, a deduction of 20 per 
cent is made, in another parish a deduc- 
tion of 25 per cent, and in a third a deduc- 
tion of 30. [Mr. Hunt: This was on 
account of different classes of houses. | 
These are parishes, and not classes of 
houses. Again, in Bury St. Edmund’s, 
where there is no very different classes of 
houses, the deduction in the parish of 
St. James is one-tenth, and in the parish 
of St. Mary one-sixth. In Exeter, again, 
in three parishes the deduction is 334 per 
cent, intwo more 25 to 333 per cent, in 
two others 20 to 33} per cent, in another 
20 to 50 per cent, in another 15 to 50, 
in two more 20 to 25, in another 15 to 
25, and in another 12}. In fact, accord- 
ing to the hon, Gentleman’s proposal, in 
every parish in Exeter there would be a 
different franchise. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman says they are different classes of 
houses, but such an explanation is en- 
tirely visionary. It is impossible that 
that can be the explanation, and indeed 
it is well known that it is not so. I will 
give the hon, Gentleman a practical case, 
if he likes. In the county of Dorset the 
magistrates levied a county rate, but in 
doing so they found the deductions made 
by the assessment committee so unequal 
aud so impossible to reduce to rule, that 
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they rejected the rateable value column 
altogether, and went back to the gross 
estimated rental as the basis of a rate. 
But the hon. Gentleman thinks it an an- 
swer to say that different classes of houses 
require different rates of deductions. That 
is of course perfectly true as a matter of 
fact, but it does not in the least help his 
proposition. The meaning of the law 
when it fixes the rental of a house at £7 
or any other number of pounds as the 
basis for the franchise, is that it regards 
his rent, subject to the deduction of rates 
and taxes, as a test of his capacity to pay. 
It makes no difference whether he lives in 
a house that requires an annual expendi- 
ture of 25 percent to keep it in a habitable 
condition, or whether an expenditure of 5 
per cent only is necessary for that pur- 
pose. The law has nothing to do with 
this. We take the column of gross esti- 
mated rental, because by it we can test 
the tenants’ ability to pay. What, on the 
other hand, does the rateable value column 
mean? It indicates simply the value of 
the building to the landlord, and with that 
we have nothing to do for the purpose of 
enfranchisement. The true test we have 
to deal with is the capacity of the man to 
pay the rent, and if he finds it worth his 
while to pay that rent, it does not matter 
to us whether he expends 1, 10, 20, or 
even 50 per cent, in order to keep the 
building in habitable condition. As a basis, 
therefore, for action, the hon. Gentleman’s 
standard is one altogether false and vision- 
ary. One may fairly ask, I think, why so 
much has been said about rateable value, 
and the question is, perhaps, worth some 
examination. The real truth of it, I sup- 
pose, is, that it was felt when the old 
Reform Bill was drawn up, and indeed in 
subsequent Reform Bills, that it would 
be a great advantage to fix the franchise 
and govern the formation of the register 
by means of some standard fixed by a 
public authority for another and not for a 
political purpose. On that ground people 
spoke of the rate book, and in dving so 
thought of the rateable value, and in point 
of fact, until the Act of my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Poor Law 
Board was passed, the gross estimated ren- 
tal column was in a state of great uncer- 
tainty. The object, then, in fixing the fran- 
chise on the rateable value was to get rid 
of the swearing, the separate examination, 
and expense. It has, however, now been 
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counterbalanced by many disadvantages 
which may be avoided by availing ourselves 
of the gross estimated rental column, and 
we should have acted very foolishly if we 
had not accepted it as our standard. My 
answer to the argument of the hon. Gen- 
tleman is, therefore, that the rateable 
value is a test false in principle, because 
it implies the value to the landlord, with 
which, at present, we have nothing to do ; 
and, further, that it is a most unequal test, 
because it would give different franchises 
according to the variation in deductions, a 
variation depending solely upon local opinion 
and local authority, and one which you 
cannot by any possibility reduce to unifor- 
mity or rule. This variation would prevail 
not only in diferent parts of the country, 
but in a multitude of instances, as I have 
shown, in different parts and portions of 
the same town. These I believe to be 
very strong and practical reasons against 
the adoption of the rateable value, and to be 
quite irrespective of any question as to the 
amount of the franchise. But I have especial 
objections to the Amendment, because it 
endeavours by a by-blow to alter the vote at 
which the House has already arrived. 

Mr. HUNT said, he wished to say a 
word in explanation, which he hoped to 
offer at the commencement of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech. He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman was imputing to him 
that he did not give him notice of this 
Amendment until that afternoon. The 
fact was that immediately after breakfast 
that morning he had sent a messenger 
to the right hon. Gentleman informing 
him of the Motion which he intended to 
propose. He was not able to give no- 
tice before, because he had not in- 
tended on Friday to bring forward such 
a Motion. He was not, indeed, aware 
then, and he believed that a majority of 
the Members of the House were not aware 
what became of the notice placed upon the 
paper by his right hon. Friend behind him 
(Mr. Walpole). In fact, when he came 
down to the House that evening he found 
that the opinion prevailed on both sides of 
the House that his right hon. Friend pro- 
posed to proceed with his Motion. He 
merely wished to make these few remarks 
to prevent the supposition that he had the 
slightest intention of taking the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer by surprise. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I had not the slightest intention 
to impute to the hon. Member any dis- 
courtesy in the matter. 
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Mr. HENLEY: There is one question | value. In some places it would scarcely 
with respect to the rateable value upon | be possible to say what deductions ought 
which the right hon. Gentleman has not at | to be allowed, and they would, of course, 
all touched. The result is, that his basis| vary greatly according to the different 
does not appear to me to be altogether ac- | description of the buildings on which the 
curate. The right hon. Gentleman says | rates were made ; therefore, I cannot see 
that the rateable value has to do with the | how uniformity in this respect is to be 
landlord, but in reality it has nothing on | preserved. 
earth to do with him. The rateable value| Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
has to do with the amount upon which the | that the right hon. Gentleman was mis- 
tenant pays his taxes. The tenant does | taken in supposing that there was no ap- 
not care at what figure the gross estimated | peal in the event of there being an error 
rental is fixed, for it does not concern him. | in the gross estimated rental, as it would 
All that he cares about is the rateable | be found that there was an appeal to the 
value, for it is upon that that he pays. | Revising Barrister in such a case. [ Several 
And when the right hon. Gentleman says | hon. MEMBERS inquired under what Act 
that it is desirable to take some test framed | such an appeal was given.| The appeal 
for purposes not connected with elections, | was given by the Bill then before the 
he ought to have accepted the rateable} House. It formed a part of Govern- 
value as the more accurate, for against | ment proposition. And more than that, 
that people will appeal if it is wrong.|hon. Gentlemen would find that there 
They cannot appeal against the gross esti- | was such an appeal under the existing law, 
mated rental, for that does not touch them | When any question arose with respect to 
at all. It is upon the rateable value that | the clear annual value of property the Re- 
they pay, and if they are assessed too high | vising Barrister had to determine it. It 
they appeal, and get it set right. Now, | was a singular fact that in 1859 the right 
with regard to the Irish rating. I suppose | hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
that the valuation is fixed at the amount | hamshire objected to this very rating pro- 
on which the tenant pays his rate, and it is | position on the ground that there would be 
to it that all look. Then the right hon. | an appeal to the Revising Barrister upon the 
Gentleman has said a great deal about in- | question of the gross estimated rental. The 
equalities, but surely he does not simply | right hon. Gentleman, in the first instance, 
call it an inequality, because the deductions | said that this rating proposition appeared 
in the case of a poor timber-thatched house sufficiently plausible, and proceeded thus— 
and in the ease of a strong, brick, slated} «J+ appears to me that if you could make—to 
building are different. Would he call it an use a common phrase—the rate book the register, 
equality to deduct the same percentage in | you would very much simplify the business of 


each case? We all know that while the | election; but when you come to examine this 
matter in detail, in order to see how it will act, 


buildings = parish are of a — and you will find that it is involved in difficulties— 
inferior description, in another parish large | great, all acknowledge, and I am sorry to be 
sums of money have been expended in the | obliged to confess, to my mind, insurmountable.” 
erection of stronger and better houses. | —[3 Hansard, clii. 982.) 

You cannot, therefore, adopt any uniform | The right hon. Gentleman, therefore, in 
deduction. The real reason for my hon. | 1859, regarded the difficulties in the way 
Friend’s Motion is, I think, to be found in | of carrying out the proposal now renewed 
the statistics of which we obtained our| as insurmountable, and those difficulties, 
first view this morning. I confess I was | although partly, had not been completely 
not so much surprised as many hon. Mem- | removed by union being substituted for 
bers probably were at finding eo large a| parochial rating. Much difficulty still re- 
number of persons between £14 and £20. | mained in consequence of the different 
But in consequence of the production of | principles of estimating the annual values 
these statistics, something was necessary |in the various unions. Thus, were the 
to be done either in this form, or by ask- | suggestions of the right hon. Gentleman 
ing the House to reconsider its decision. |the Member for Oxfordshire adopted a 
Upon that I will not now offer any opinion, | man living on one side of a street might 
but I could not help saying a word or two | be enfranchised, while another occupying 
when the right hon. Gentleman the Chan-| exactly the same description of house on 
cellor of the Exchequer in his remarks in-| the opposite side of the way would not 
sisted so strongly upon the inequalities| have a vote simply because the union 
perceivable in the estimates of rateable! authorities might hold different views with 
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regard to the way in which the estimated 
rental should be arrived at, and as to the 
amount of deduction that should be allowed 
for repairs, Ge. 

Mr. HENLEY explained that when he 
said there was no appeal against the gross 
estimated rental, of course he was speak- 
ing with regard to the poor rates. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I certainly said that 
I found the difficulties as to the rating pro 
position to be insurmountable, but that 
was in 1859. But there have been great 
changes in the law in reference to this 
subject since then. There have been two 
union rating assessments since then, and 
the whole tendency of our legislation in 
recent years has been towards effecting 
an equalization of rating. Therefore, the 
observation of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman has clearly nothing to do with the 
question. 

Mr. BRIGIIT : I want to put a question 
to the hon. Member for Northamptonshire 
with regard to a point which he did not 
quite clearly explain. Do I understand 
him rightly in supposing that he intends 
to leave the £50 occupiers in counties as 
at present, and that in regard to all occu- 
piers between £50 and £14 the principle 
of rating should be taken® I wish to ask 
the hon. Gentleman whether he would re- 
commend that there should be two princi- 
ples, or whether he would extend the 
principle of his proposal to the £50 oceu- 
piers now on the register ? 

Mr. ILUNT said, he was glad to have 
an opportunity of answering the question 
of the hon. Member for Birmingham, 
which had been put to him on a former 
occasion when the rules of the House pre- 
vented him from replying to it. He did 
not propose to disfranchise anybody by his 
clause, and therefore he presumed that 
those electors who were now upon the regis- 
ter as £50 occupiers wonld remain there. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he supposed 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer recommended that 
the gross estimated rental should be taken 
as the qualification test, because that 
method rested upon a Government cal- 
culation ; but an estimate might be a fic- 
tion, whereas the assessment for actual 
rating was tested, not only by the local 
authorities, but by the ratepayers. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had de- 
scribed the gross estimated rental as 
being the old basis of quatification for 
the franchise, but the right hon. Gentle- 
man would find, on looking back into 
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history, that the most ancient franchise 
rested upon the payment of taxes, This 
view was supported by Guizot and other 
writers on the representative system upon 
this country. The payment of rates by 
the voter was good evidence of his respec- 
tability, and by requiring a qualification of 
this kind before a man was permitted to 
vote the expenses of registration would be 
materially reduced. The expenses of re- 
gistration for counties were shamefully 
large, and on the part of the working 
classes he demanded that they should be 
reduced. No one ever contemplated that 
the county registration should be decided 
by the agents of two political parties in 
each county or division, who were to make 
what compromises and to exclude whom 
they pleased, including, of course, as many 
voters of independent or unknown opi- 
nions as possible. The hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire was taunted by the 
right hen. Gentleman for saying that he 
did not wish to see the representation of 
property swamped, But he (Mr. Newde- 
gate) would ask the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham whether the county voters for 
North Warwickshire were all wealthy men. 
The fact was that the constituency consist- 
ed largely of the labouring class. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) could not be taunted with ob- 
jeeting to the admission of the working 
classes to the franchise, as he and others had 
founded a freehold land society in his county 
with the express object of enabling working 
men to obtain a property qualification, The 
fact was that the Conservatives had found 
that the Liberals in North Warwickshire 
had been doing the same thing, and the 
Conservatives thought it a useful under- 
taking and joined in it; between them 
they had created large constituencies of 
working men by these means. He ap- 
pealed to the House to relieve the small 
county freeholders from the expense of 
registration by adopting a rating franchise, 
thus creating at the same time a natural 
test of that which he believed to be the 
most natural of all qualifications. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) deprecated the proposed reduc- 
tion of the county franchise to £14, be- 
cause it was an attempt to introduce into 
the counties that domination of the middle 
class, which now existed in the boroughs. 
In the boroughs it was proposed to admit 
a certain proportion of the working classes, 
but in the counties that class were to be 
swamped. In the interests of labour and 
purity of election, he should vote in support 
of the Amendment. 
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Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, the 


question really was, which was the most 
reliable value that could be placed upon 
the franchise created under the clause. 
Now, he contended, in spite of what had 
been said by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that the rating value was ten 
thousand times more to be relied upon 
than the gross estimated value. From 
year to year the rateable value was con- 
tinually undergoing revision, and the pre- 
sent mode of assessment was quite dif- 
ferent from that of 1859. If the rating 
column were adopted, it would facilitate 
the registration of votes, keep the register 
pure, and secure the assistance of the 
parochial authorities in preparing it. 

Mr. W. B. BEAUMONT said, that the 
rating column varied in different unions, 
according to the caprice of those who 
prepared it, and he thought the gross 
estimated rental possessed a great advan- 
tage in being a fixed and not a fluctuating 
amount. 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS said, he wished 
to say a word respecting the comparison 
drawn between this proposal and the 
Chandos clause. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said the Chandos clause did 
not proceed upon the principle of rating. 
That was true, but that clause had no 
kind of analogy to the £14 rating fran- 
chise now proposed. The Chandos clause 
did not create a franchise of clear rateable 
value. It took for its test the circumstance 
that the voter was actually subjected 
to the payment of a £50rental. The 
value was not a point which the Chandos 
clause considered. Again, the franchise 
under the Chandos clause was one which 
must be claimed ; it was not a self-acting 
franchise like the one now proposed. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer referred to 
the Irish franchise and to the rateable 
value upon which it was based in the Irish 
Act, and the right hon. Gentlemen main- 
tained that the system of rating in Ireland 
was so different to that in this country as 
to afford no fair analogy in the present 
instance. But on turning to the Act, it 
appeared that a house was to be valued 
upon an estimate of the net annual value 
after deducting the average cost of re- 
pairs and insurance, and other expenses 
necessary to maintain the building, and 
after deducting also rates and public 
charges. Thus, the rateable value of a 
house assessed upon that principle would 
be exactly the same as the rateable value 
of a house according to the English system. 
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It seemed to him an unanswerable argu- 
ment to say that the principle on which a 
tenement and land were valued for the 
purpose of contributing to local taxation 
was the best principle of valuing the hold- 
ing in respect of which a man received a 
vote for a Member of Parliament. 

CotonELGILPIN said, that he had always 
advocated a rating franchise, because it 
prevented all collusion and those frauds 
which existed with reference to value. He 
felt, therefore, that this was a subject 
which required grave consideration. It 
was introduced late this evening in conse- 
quence of adebate which was introduced 
on the other side, which was, therefore, 
not the fault of the Opposition; and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer complained 
that he had been taken by surprise. Under 
all the circumstances, believing that the 
subject was one requiring ample discussion, 
he moved to report Progress. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER said, he hoped that after the 
manner in which more than five hours of 
the evening had been consumed, the hon. 
and gallant Member would not ask the 
House to separate without coming to a vote. 
He hoped, too, that the hon. and gallant 
Member would not attribute to him words 
which he had never used. He had never said 
that he was taken by surprise in the small- 
est degree. Bearing in mind the whole 
history of the evening, the Government 
would resist to the best of their ability the 
Motion to report Progress. 

Cotonet GILPIN said, he would be sorry 
to misrepresent the right hon. Gentleman, 
but when the right hon. Gentleman said he 
had not been taken by surprise, and yet 
complained of the Amendment having been 
brought forward without notice, he thought 
he was drawing a distinction without a 
difference. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.’’—(Colonel Gilpin.) 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 254; 
Noes 303: Majority 49. 


Mason STUART KNOX moved that 
the Chairman leave the Chair. 

Sir LAWRENCE PALK said, the 
question before the Committee was one in 
which every county Member had an in- 
terest, and as the representative of one of 
the largest county constituencies in Eng- 
land, and as he had not troubled the House 
hitherto in the debate, he wished to say 2 
few words upon it. The Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer had adduced the city of Exeter 
as an example of inequality of rating. He 
would not dispute the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman, but he could state 
that that city was rated under peculiar laws 
of its own, and the rating was a bond fide 
rating upon the value of the houses. How 
many agricultural labourers would the £14 
qualification enfranchise ? Was there one 
from the North of England to the Land’s 
End which would be enfranchised by it ? 
Why, had the agriculturists not as much 
right to the franchise as those who lived in 
towns ? Had not those who gained their 
livelihood by their hard labour, by the 
strength of their sinews, by toil in the 
midst of winter, and who formed the class 
from which the country derived its soldiers, 
as much right to the privilege as those 
who shared the wealth accumulated in large 
towns? It might be said that the agri- 
cultural labourer was not sufficiently edu- 
cated, but of all pleas that could be urged 
against that class that was the most shame- 
ful that could be uttered in the House of 
Commons. For year past funds had been 
drawn from agricultural parishes to educate 
the artizans in large towns, while the agri- 
cultural labourers depended for their edu- 
cation upon the clergy, the landed gentry, 
and other charitable people in the agricul- 
tural districts. When a measure of that 
kind was brought before the House at ten 
o'clock at night, was it not fair and reason- 
able that the county representatives should 
have more time to consider it? The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer fancied he was 
going to cram this measure down their 
throats, and had accused its opponents of 
hindering its progress in every way. Mem- 
bers, on that side of the House were pre- 
pared calmly to consider any fair and pro- 
per measure of Reform. When Lord Derby 
was in office they sacrificed themselves to his 
views. [Zaughter.] What he meant was, 
that they sacrificed their individual opinions 
in the desire to pass a measure which would 
benefit the country, but they were prevented 
from passing that measure by proceed- 
ings to which the Conservatives had not on 
this occasion resorted. They had had no 
meetings in public rooms. They were 
prepared to go into the question, and 
debate it night after night in principle and 
detail; but as long as he had a seat in 
that House, he should continue to oppose a 
proposition so unjust to the agriculturists. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had looked 
for the statistics with reference to the 
county franchise till he thought they 
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| would not have an opportunity of seeing 
‘them before the House got into Com- 
mittee, and though he had at length seen 
the papers he had not yet had the oppor- 
tunity of examining them. Under these 
circumstances, it was not unreasonable 
that the Government should grant those 
hon. Members who represented counties 
another day for the consideration of the 
question. 

CotoneL EDWARDS considered that 
the question before the House, and which 
had been debated scarcely two hours, was 
of especial importance to the agricultural 
community as well as to the interest of the 
country at large, and should be discussed 
another night at least. Although not 
opposed to a fair and equitable measure of 
Reform, having supported Lord Derby’s 
Bill of 1859, he was prepared to throw 
every obstacle in the way of this one-sided 
and most revolutionary Bill which had been 
condemned by every Member on that side 
of the House, and by nine-tenths of those 
who sat behind the Treasury Benches. It 
had been sincerely supported by none ex- 
cept about twenty hon. Members who sat 
below the gangway, and who were mar-~ 
shalled by the great demagogue of the 
House—the hon. Member for Birmingham. 
He heartily wished the hon. Member joy 
of his leadership. The real and true object 
of the Bill was to extinguish utterly the 
great Constitutional Conservative party, 
and he warned the hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site who sat behind the Treasury Bench 
that, should they succeed in annihilating the 
Conservative party, which had by its power 
in opposition upheld the interests of the 
country for so many years, they must look 
out for themselves. The day was not far 
distant should that Bill pass, when the 
successors of the old Palmerstonian party 
would, by their wicked policy, become the 
weakest party in the State. Under this 
measure, according as the Conservative 
party descended in the scale, so would the 
Radicals rise in power and importance. 
In a very short period hon. Members behind 
the Treasury Bench who professed to be so 
desirous of passing this measure, would 
have to go down on their knees to the 
small remaining section of the Conservative 
party, and pray for their countenance and 
support against the power of the Radicals 
created by themselves. The country was 
utterly disgusted at the manner in which 
the patronage of the State had been dis- 
pensed for the last quarter of a century by 
those who occupied the Treasury Benches 
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amongst the Russells, Greys, and Elliots, 
whose claims had been insatiable, and they 
still hoped, by the passing of this measure, 
to be maintained in office-to continue this 
revolting system ; but he hoped that the 
time was not far distant when the pa- 
tronage of the then present officials would 
be taken away, and they would see what 
would happen when it passed into the hands 
of the, if possible, more advanced Liberals. 
He trusted that, as parsimony has been 
observed towards the Conservatives by the 
Whigs, so the Radicals, when it came to 
their turn, would bestow upon the Whigs 


Representation of 


precious few favours to feed their hungry | 


families and Parliamentary supporters. He 
hoped that so long as the measure was not 
the law of the land—and thank God it had 
not yet become an Act of Parliament !— 
he relied upon every good Conservative in 
the land who had the honour of a seat in 
that House, to raise his voice against it, 
and proclaim through the House to the 
country, that, as a whole, it was a measure 
revolutionary in itself, uncalled for by the 
people of the country, and most inimical to 
its interests. 

Sir JOHN TROLLOPE said, he would 
venture to appeal to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as to whether this discussion 
was not about to close prematurely. He 
had not yet had an opportunity of express- 
ing his opinion on the Bill in any of its 
stages. He entertained a strong opinion 
on this particular question as to the ad- 
visability of a rateable or rental valua- 


tion. At present the county registra- 
tion was most imperfect. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton- 


shire had said it was extremely difficult 
fora man to get on the register, but it 
was equally difficult to get one off when 
once he was there. The reason of this 
was that the county registration depended 
entirely on individual agency, not on official 
agency, as in the boroughs. In boroughs 
the overseers of the poor made out the list 
annually, but there was no such system in 
counties. He could not give a stronger 
instance of this than one which had oc- 
curred at the last general election. A 
gentleman on the register of one of the 
counties in the West of England was 
strongly canvassed by both sides for his 
vote, but when he was about to record it, 
it turned out that he was wrongly described, 
his Christian name was wroug, his place of 
residence was wrong, and he had parted 
with his qualification ten years before. A 
rating qualification would remedy all this, 
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the People Bill, and 


| because the lists could be prepared an. 
nually. This question was vitally impor. 
tant ; it had only been discussed for three 
or four hours, and he did not think it too 
much to ask for further time for its consi- 
deration. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to endeavour to make some pro- 
gress with the measure. The greater part 
of the evening had been consumed, and 
he must say, in an overwhelming pro- 
portion by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
although he did not say they had not a 
right to occupy the attention of the House 
| in a discussion on our foreign policy. Now, 
| this (the Reform question) was a subject in 
| respect to which they were limited to two 
nights in the week, and it was also a sub. 
| jeet on which the Government had made 
}every effort to make progress, and this 
| they intended todo. The Committee was 
| quite willing to listen to any Member who 
| wished to state his views. The question 
had been fully debated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northamptonshire; he had been re- 
plied to by the Government, and he thought 
they were quite entitled to ask the judg- 
ment of the Committee upon it. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I had hoped upon 
this important question we would have 
avoided those contests which threaten us 
to-night. I think it will be most unfortu- 
nate if we get into these troubles. I am 
inclined, as far as I can, to assist the Go- 
vernment to avoid them. I wish, how- 
ever, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would fairly consider the position of the 
question to-night. I acknowledge that the 
right hon. Gentleman, with his views of 
the matter, has some cause for disappoint- 
ment and vexation in the opposition he has 
met with upon this question. But I think 
he will not on calm consideration impute 
that cause to this side of the House. Let 
the right hon. Gentleman but consider how 
this question stands. It is a question which 
deeply affects and interests the Gentlemen 
who represent the land. In Committee 
perhaps it is the most important question 
that could well be raised at this stage of 
the measure. There are other questions 
of franchise, but this is one which in its 
general character and many ramifications 
interests the county Members especially, 
and those who represent county popula- 
tions. I ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
say candidly whether he thinks that the 
Committee have had a fair opportunity of 
discussing it. [‘* Hear, hear! ’’ and cries 
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of “Yes!” from the Ministerial side of 
the House.| The hon, Gentlemen who 
say “ Yes!” cannot have studied the ques- 
tion, and certainly do not take the same 
interest in it as those on this side of the 
House. Many Gentlemen on this side of 
the House who take great interest in this 
question, and who wish to state their opi- 
nions from their own knowledge of the 
facts, have not had the opportunity of doing 
so. The right hon. Gentleman complains 
—and with his views upon the matter with 
some reason—that a great portion of the 
evening has been employed by a discus- 
sion on another subject. Let me, however, 
remind him that we, on this side of the 
House, are not responsible for that. It is 
true that many speeches have been deli- 
vered on this side of the House; but I 
may be allowed to remark that the subject 
referred to is one of great interest and 
importance, and was introduced by a sound 
supporter of Her Majesty’s Government in 
a speech of remarkable ability. So far as 
I am concerned I did not promote that 
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debate, and withheld myself from taking 
part in it, with a view chiefly of affording | 
an early opportunity to my hon, Friend of | 
bringing forward this important question 
which we are now discussing—a question | 
which my hon. Friend has deeply studied, | 
and which he has placed before the Com- | 
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wisest course that I feel persuaded the 
right hon. Gentleman will not allow a 
false pride to influence him in opposing 
the Motion any longer. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he must re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman that there 
had been no indisposition in any part of 
the House to listen to those Gentlemen 
who wished to take part in the discussion. 
When the hon. Member for Bedfordshire 
rose he was listened to with attention, but 
although it was only twelve o'clock, after 
a few sentences he moved that the Chair- 
man report Progress. They had now been 
discussing this Motion for three quarters of 
an hour, and he could not but think the 
time might have been more usefully em- 
ployed in discussing the Bill. Even now 
(ten minutes to one o’clock) he thought 
they might go on a little longer, and en- 
deavour to make some Progress. 

Coronet GILPIN said, he had made the 
Motion to report Progress in consequence 
of not having received the statistics fur- 
nished by the Government until late that 
day, when it was impossible to study them 
sufficiently in connection with the important 
question that was then under consideration. 

Mr. BANKS STANHOPE said, he was 
also desirous of taking part in this diseus- 
sion. The papers delivered that day were 
of such importance and intricacy, that he 
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mittee with all that weight of argument | defied any hon. Member to master them in 
which it deserved. Now what opportunity | one day. The county Members must have 
has been given for the discussion of this | time to study them. As a great party and 
question ? It is true my hon. Friend has | a country party representing the great body 
made his speech, and the Committee have | of the people, they had a right to be heard 
heard the reply given to it by the Chancellor | upon a question involving a change in the 
of the Exchequer. But nothing like a gene- | Constitution. He would only say for him- 
ral discussion has taken place in respect to | self that he was prepared to sit there till 
this question, involving a principle than | ten o’clock in the morning, rather than 


which nothing can be more important in 
connection with this Bill. Our object is 
to elicit truth by general discussion, and 
arrive at some clear knowledge as to the 
alleged inequality of rating. A satisfac- 
tory conclusion upon it can only be arrived 
at by a fair discussion of the question by 
those .on. Gentlemen who have a peculiar 
knowledge of its details. This discussion 
if carried on further this night, could only 
be continued before an unwilling audience. 
I hope that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer will reconsider the position of the 
question, and that he will not persevere in 
his opposition to the Motion that the 
Chairman report Progress. The Commit- 
tee would then resume the discussion in a 
better humour on the first opportunity. I 





am so convinced that this will be the 


give way. 

Mason STUART KNOX reminded the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that upon a 
Bill involving the destruction of the rights 
of property in Ireland he agreed to an ad- 
journment of the debate at twenty minutes 
to twelve o’clock. 

Sm RAINALD KNIGHTLEY said, he 
trusted that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would not give the House the trouble 
to divide. In the first part of the sitting 
of the House he had been astonished to 
find that the hon. Member for Bridgwater 
had supplanted the discussion which it was 
expected would be raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northamptonshire. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, there had been 
a division, and the House had shown its 
mind on the subject by the large majority 
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against reporting Progress. He had seen 
many struggles of the same kind about the 
same time of the night, and the result of his 
observation had been that if the minority 
were determined to protract the discussion 
and get the debate adjourned, they must 
succeed. There was in such cases a great 
expenditure of time and temper, and no 
good came of it. It must be admitted that 
the question was one of the greatest im- 
portance, and it was only natural that the 
county Members should wish to discuss the 
subject. He hoped the Government would 
not give the Committee the trouble of di- 
viding again. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, that 
being a Member of a Committee upstairs he 
had come down at noon, and had now been 
in the House for thirteen hours. He ap- 
pealed to the Government not to detain any 
longer Members engaged upon Committees, 
who must come down in a few hours to be- 
gin their duties again. He should have 
much to say on behalf of adopting in this 
Bill the Irish system of registration, which 
was self-acting and inexpensive. 

CotoneL LOYD LINDSAY said, he had 
waited from four o’clock till ten expecting 
this question to come on. At the latter 
hour hon. Members opposite began to come 
down to the House in their evening dress 
wondering that during dinner-time the 
county franchise had not been disposed of. 
He thought that it was but fair that those 
who sat on his side of the House should 
have an opportunity of considering this 
matter ; and if they continued the discus 
sion that night, he was sure that hon. 
Members opposite who sat below the gal- 
lery would not give them a fair hearing. He 
hoped that the advice of the hon. Member 
for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) would be 
taken, and that the further consideration 
of this matter would be adjourned. 

Sir HEDWORTH WILLIAMSON 
said, that hon. Gentlemen on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House seemed to think 
that they alone were the representatives 
of counties, but he begged to inform them 
that there were some county Members on 
the Ministerial side of the House also. An 
hon. Member had stated that the Bill 
would add 1,200 to the constituency he 
represented, and therefore wished for de- 
lay. Now he (Sir Hedworth Williamson) 
hoped to see his own constituents increased 
by 2,500, and on that account desired that 
the Bill might be pressed forward, and he 
therefore hoped the Government would 
persist in their course. 


Mr. Bouverte 
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Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Chairman do now leave the Chair.’’— 
(Major Stuart Knox.) 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 212; 
Noes 254: Majority 42. 


Mr. BAGGE then moved that the 
Chairman report Progress. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, we shall not resist that Mo. 
tion. We have thought it right to take 
the two divisions which have occurred in 
order to mark our view of the case. Cir- 
cumstances did not admit of the House 
going into Committee before ten o’clock, 
and we were not allowed to carry on the 
diseussion on this Bill beyond twelve. The 
moment the hands of the clock reached that 
hour a Motion to report Progress was made, 
and we felt it to be our duty to enter our 
protest against that method of proceeding. 
We did not for an instant think of attempt- 
ing to limit the debate, nor did we make any 
such attempt. [‘Oh, oh!’’] The hon. 
Member for Honiton must be aware that 
that which I have stated is quite accurate. 
We were of opinion that, under the circum- 
stances, the debate ought to have been per- 
mitted to continue to a later hour than 
twelve o’clock, while we feel that we should 
be showing some disregard of the comfort 
and convenience of the House if we were 
to ask them to prolong it now. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I would remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that he commenced 
the evening by protesting against the de- 
bate on foreign affairs, and that he has now 
closed it by protesting against the debate 
on Reform. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the statistics 
which had been laid upon the table ought 
to be studied by those who took an interest 
in this question. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the 
Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again,” —(Mr. Bagge,)—put, 
and agreed to. 

House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Thursday. 


CURRAGH OF KILDARE BILL—[Buz 136.] 


(Mr. Childers, Mr. Chichester Fortescue, The 
Attorney General for Ireland.) 


SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. CHILDERS moved that the Order 
be discharged, stating that it was not the 
intention of the Government to proceed 
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with the Bill this Session, but to appoint 
a Commission to make minute inquiry into 
the subject on the spot, with a view to 
legislate next Session. 

GeneraAL DUNNE asked, whether the 
Commission was to have power to inquire 
into the legal rights involved in the ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: The object of the 
Commission is simply to inquire as to what 
legislation may be desirable. 


Order discharged : Bill withdrawn. 


NATIONAL GALLERY ENLARGEMENT 
BILL—[Bixx 124.] 
(Mr. William Cowper, Mr. Childers.) 
THIRD READING, 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
trusted that, after the discussion which had 
taken place on Friday last, the third read- 
ing of this Bill would be postponed until 
some day when it might be conveniently 
discussed. A letter had appeared in The 
Times that morning from a very eminent 
painter, Sir Edwin Landseer, which ren- 
dered it all the more desirable that the 
House should have a regular National Gal- 
lery debate. 


Third Reading deferred till Thursday. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Witt1am Epwarp Forster, 
Bill for the Union of the Colony of Vancouver 
Island with the Colony of British Columbia, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr, Wizt1am Epwarp 
Forster and Mr. Secretary CaRDWELL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 186.] 


CHURCH RATES AMENDMENT BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Bovixt, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Church Rates, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Bovitt and Mr. Beresrorp 


Hors. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 187.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 12, 1866, 


MINUTES. }—Several Lords took the Oath. 

Pusuic Buus—First Reading—Statute Law Re- 
vision (154). 

Second Reading—Labouring Classes’ Dwellings 
(Ireland) * (128) ; Fishery Piers and Harbours 
(Ireland)* (130) ; Belfast Constabulary* (133); 
Indian Prize Money * (140). 

Committee—Prosecution Expenses * (155) ; Cha- 
ritable Trusts Deeds Enrolment * (156); Lu- 
nacy Acts (Scotland) Amendment * (138). 

Report—Drainage Maintenance (Ireland) * (151). 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL. 
PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, their 
Lordships and the public would recollect 
that in 1861 his noble Friend the late Lord 
Campbell had introduced to Parliament a 
Bill which afterwards became law, revising 
the Statutes from the year 1770 to the year 
1858; and that his noble Friend and pre- 
decessor (Lord Westbury) afterwards in- 
troduced a Bill which revised the Statutes 
from the time of Magna Charta to the 
Revolution. That also became law; and 
he (the Lord Chancellor) now desired to 
lay upon the table a Bill for continuing 
Lord Westbury’s revision of the Statutes 
from the time of the Revolution to the 
time when Lord Campbell’s revision com- 
menced. The measure had been prepared 
last year, but its introduction had been 
delayed from various circumstances over 
which he had no control. He trusted their 
Lordships would give it a first reading. 

Bill for promoting the Revision of the Statute 
Law, by repealing certain Enactments which have 
ceased to be in force, or which have become un- 


ted ; read 1*, and to be printed. 





ry, pr 
(No. 154.) 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

ROMISH CEREMONIALS IN 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
PETITION, 


Tue Marquess or WESTMEATH, who 
had given notice— 


“To present Petitions complaining of Romish 
Ceremonials in the Church of England ; and to 
call Attention to certain novel and superstitious 
Cer ials in the Di of London, Durham, 
Winchester, Oxford, Exeter, Chichester, Salisbury, 
Worcester, Norwich, and Gloucester and Bristol ; 
and to inquire of the Right Reverend the Bishops 
ot these Dioceses, why these unauthorized Cere- 
monials have been permitted to take place con- 
trary to the solemn Declarations of the Clergy 


THE 
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not to use any other Forms than those prescribed 
in the Book of Common Prayer in the public 
Services of the Church ; and to call the Attention 
of The Lord Chancellor to an Advertisement in 
certain Papers, that on Thursday Morning next 
the Offertories in St. Alban’s, Holborn, and ‘I'wenty 
other Churches in London, are to be devoted to 
what is called “The English Church Union De- 
fence Fund ;”’ that is, a Fund for defending Clergy- 
men if cited before the Courts of Law on account 
of adopting Practices considered by the Eccle- 
siastical Authorities to be illegal ; and to inquire 


of his Lordship, whether such an Application of 


the Offerings contributed according to the Rubric 
before the Communion Service as “ Alms for the 
Poor and other Devotions of the People,” and 
which the Rubric at the Close of the Communion 
Service prescribes to be for “ pious and charitable 
Uses,” would not be a Misappropriation of Church 
Funds, anda Fraud on the Poor in the several 
Parishes where the Offertories are made ;” 


having accordingly presented Petitions 
from members and friends of National 
Protestant Institute of Bath, from mem- 
bers of Reading Protestant Institute, and 
from certain Places, against any Innova- 
tion in the customary Ceremonial of the 
Church of England, proceeded to say, that 
300 petitions had been presented this Ses- 
sion against these ritualistic practices, and 
he regretted that they should have alto- 


gether failed to call up any Member of 


the right rev. Bench to denounce these 
practices, or to show any sympathy with 
the great body of the Established Church, 
and that they should have waited until 
within these few days to officially take 
notice of their illegality. These practices 
had been going on for the last twenty 
years, increasing in intensity and number 
to such a degree as to be intolerable in this 
country, and calling for relief. It was 
nothing more than the re-introduction of 
the Romish Mass into the Church of Eng- 
land as it was previous to the glorious 
Reformation, by the daring attempt of un- 
principled and unscrupulous men, to over- 
turn the Protestant religion of this country. 
As he had himself brought under their 
Lordships’ notice the fact that these prac- 
tices had been going on in nine or ten 
dioceses, he should have expected, if not 
out of respect to himself, that at least out of 
respect to their Lordships’ House, that the 
right rev. Prelates, to whom he had given 
notice of his intention to bring the subject 
before Parliament, would have been in 
their places, ready to answer what he had 
alleged against them, and not have absented 
themselves upon that occasion. He should 
have thought they would have been anxious 
to answer to their country, their Queen, 
and their God, for their neglect of duty, 
The Larquess of Westmeath 
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and also to have offered such a defence as 
each and all could have offered—which, 
no doubt, would have been listened to by 
their Lordships with that respect which 
their Lordships always had, and would be 
disposed to pay to statements from the 
right rev. Bench. He would now state to 
their Lordships what was going on in this 
matter. He would first refer to the dio- 
cese of London, and he very much re- 
gretted, now that the right rev. Prelate 
who presided over that diocese had so far 
recovered as to attend in the House, that 
after what occurred last Session he should 
have been absent that night. He would 
first refer to an advertisement of the An- 
nual Commemoration of 1866, to be held 
in St. Alban’s, Holborn, and in twenty 
other Churches in London ; and it was 
stated that the offertory was to be devoted 
to what was called the English Church 
Defence Fund, which was a fund for de- 
fending clergymen if cited before the 
Courts of Law on account of adopting 
practices considered by the Ecclesiastical 
authorities to be illegal, and it was stated 
that the proceeds of the offertory would 
be devoted to the Church Defence Fund. 
Now, according to the Rubric, the money 
given at the offertory was to be devoted 
to charitable purposes; but in these 
Churches, on the occasion in question, the 
money was to be applied to the defence 
of persons prosecuted for following these 
ritualistic practices. He understood that 
on these occasions there was great excite- 
ment, and that sometimes as much as 
£2,000 was collected. He would next 
refer to the Services carried on at St. 
Alban’s on Palm Sunday and Good Friday 
(passages from which the noble Marquess 
read at length), showing, amongst other 
things, how the “celebrant,” as the in- 
cumbent chose to call himself, accompanied 
by a deacon and sub-deacon and acolytes, 
carrying censers, and all habited in eu- 
charistic vestments, walked in procession to 
the altar. This service was taken literally 
from the Roman Missal. It was stated by 
Mr. Maconochy that handbills on the sub- 
ject of the Good Friday service had been 
sent to every family in the parish. The 
next case to which he would refer was 
that of the funeral service performed at 
St. Paul’s, Lorrimer Square, on the 11th 
May, over the remains of Mrs. Naylor. 
The service was performed by the Rev. 
J. Going, the incumbent, and Mr, Going 
was the gentleman who had stated that 
both he and his curates had taken an 
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oath not to reveal what was told to them | 
in the confessional. The case of the fu- | 
neral was a very remarkable one. The | 
noble Marquess then quoted from The | 
Church Union an account of the proceed- | 
ings which had taken place on the occa- 
sion. It appeared that there was a large 
congregation present; the officiating mi- 
nister wore a magnificently embroidered 
black cope ; censers were used by thurifers | 
dressed in surplices, who incensed the | 
remains at different times during the ser- 
vice; the pall was covered with white 
crosses—it belonged to the Guild of St. 
Alban’s, one of the modern monkish in. 
stitutions ; the-coffin was placed on tressels 
in front of the altar—three lights were 
burning on each side of it. Service was 
read at the altar by the clergymen, who 
were robed in splendid black vestments 
for what was stated to be the funeral cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist. The Rev. 
H. Maconochy, who was the chief cele- 
brant, wore a chasuble, and the Rev. B. 
Abbot, wore a black dalmatic as deacon, 
and the Rev. J. Going, in a black tunic, 
acted as sub-deacon; watchers knelt in 
white surplices beside the coffin. The 
service closed by a procession with the 
body down the church, at the head of 
which walked the watchers and the priest. 
It was painful to him to refer to the ob- 
servations which had been made last 
evening by a right rev. Prelate who was 
now absent (the Bishop of Ripon). That 
right rev. Prelate had stated that it. was 
not the intention of the Bishops at present 
to institute any legal proceedings against 
persons who had offended in those matters, 
as they thought it was better to rely on 
the good sense of the offending parties. If 
the Bishop of London were present he 
(the Marquess of Westmeath) would have 
called his attention to the remarks which 
had been indulged in by one of the clergy 
of his diocese respecting that right rev. 
Prelate. In those remarks the clergyman 
referred to had spoken of his diocesan as 
‘an awful despot,” and ‘‘a Pope en 
posse,’ who was ready ‘to cut off the 
heads ” of those who opposed him, and 
who was inclined to “ run-a-muck” at 
the Catholic faith and Catholic worship in 
the Church of England. The absence of 
several of the right rev. Prelates, whom 
he had expected to see in their places, he 
was afraid he must attribute to the fact 
that the Lord Mayor was that evening 
giving a sumptuous banquet at the Man- 
sion House. The noble Marquess then 
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described certain religious services per- 
formed at Christ Church, Clapham, in 
which the Rev. Mr. Going and the Rev. 
Mr. Abbot again appeared as the priucipal 
actors, and a religious ceremony which 
took place at a church in the diocese of 
Gloucester and Bristol on the occasion of 
“the dedication of a Protestant and un- 
washed boy” to the service of the Church. 
The noble Marquess likewise read a de- 
scription of the service performed in 
Bampton Church on the occasion of “ the 
dedication of a bell.” It appeared that a 
circular had been previously issued an- 
nouncing that the time appointed for that 
service—namely, the 2nd December, 1865, 
had been fixed by the Bishop of Oxford, 
and inviting the clergy to attend in their 
surplices. The Bishop of Oxford was 
present and preached a sermon. The ser- 
vice sanctioned by the right rev. Prelate 
on that’ occasion was the same as that 
sanctioned by the Bishop of Salisbury on a 
similar occasion in January, 1866. On 
another occasion an old cracked bell was 
drawn from the church, accompanied by 
a procession, the band playing, * Oh 
dear, what can the matter be?” and 
afterwards the new bell was solemnly 
dedicated to the glory of God. He wanted 
to know whether anything in the Prayer 
Book justified these proceedings. In the 
diocese of Chichester a pastoral staff was 
presented to the Bishop by a body of 
the clergy, and there was a special service 
on that occasion in the cathedral, and in 
the address it was said that the crook was 
to draw on the obedient and the point 
to push on the rebellious. Now, in the 
first Prayer Book of Edward VI. a pastoral 
staff was mentioned as part of the insignia 
of a Bishop, but since then there was no- 
thing to show that anything of the kind 
was allowed. The Bishop, too, had been 
over thirty years in his diocese, and it was 
not until he was eighty years of age that 
they had thought fit to present him with 
the staff. In another instance a chalice 
and paten had been solemnly dedicated to 
the service of the Church. On the 20th 
September, 1865, a set of vestments was 
presented for use in the service of the 
Church of St. Stephen, Devonport, in the 
diocese of Exeter, and they were received 
to the honour of God, and there was a 
prayer that they might be blessed, sancti- 
fied, and consecrated. The noble Marquess 
having described similar practices in the 
diocese of Worcester, and also in that of 
Norwich, added that he was now glad that 
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detail of these criminal proceedings, which 
were disgusting to himself, and were no 
doubt tedious to their Lordships. He re- 
gretted that those right rev. Prelates, 
who might have given their Lordships a 
better understanding of the merits or de- 
merits of this question, were not present. 
If the head of the Government had been 
present he should have asked him whether 
he thought that this matter ought not to 
be taken up by the Government, and even 
whether the question of Reform in the 
Constitution might not have been well 
postponed until next Session, if neces- 
sary, in order that the critical state of 
the Church in these matters might be 
considered by Parliament. He would 
have asked him whether he did not 
consider it his duty to advise that there 
should be a Message from Her Majesty 
asking Parliament to take into considera- 
tion the critical state of the Church of 
England; and he gave notice that on a 
subsequent occasion he would ask the noble 
Earl this question. 

Lorn RAVENSWORTH said, he did 
not mean to follow the noble Marquess in 
his narrative of the circumstances which 
had caused him so much scandal; but he 
rose to express, on his own behalf, and, he 
believed, on behalf of others of their Lord- 
ships, his regret that when a discussion of 
that nature took place in that House the 
Benches usually assigned to the most rev. 
and right rev. Prelates should be so thinly 
occupied. The noble Marquess had placed 
on their Lordships’ Minutes for a consider- 
able time a notice of his intention to refer 
to what he termed gross abuses in the con- 
duct of certain incumbents of the Estab- 
lished Church in no fewer than ten diffe- 
rent dioceses. Now, without inquiring 
then into the full extent of the merits or 
the demerits, or into the sinfulness, of 
such practices, he (Lord Ravensworth) 
did say that when no fewer than ten diffe- 
rent dioceses were enumerated in the 
notice of the noble Marquess it was natu- 
rally to have been expected that at least 
some of the right rev. Prelates connected 
with those dioceses should have been in 
their places. Thirty years ago the Member 
returned to the Reformed Parliament for 
the borough of Gateshead was in the habit 
of annually bringing forward a Motion 
which proposed to declare that it was in- 
expedient that the Bishops should any 
longer sit in Parliament. It had fallen to 
his lot upon those occasions, being then in 
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he had arrived at the conclusion of the'the House of Commons as Member for 
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North Durham, to stand up in defence of 
the right rev. Prelates in respect to the 
position they occupied in their Lordships’ 
House. He argued that since Her Ma- 
jesty was Head of the Church, and asthe 
Church had no representative in the House 
of Commons, it was necessary that the 
Episcopal Bench should be maintained in 
at least one branch of the Legislature, in 
order that those best acquainted with the 
Church of England should have opportu- 
nity afforded them of expressing their 
opinions upon ecclesiastical questions for 
the information of the House and the 
benefit of the people. They were now 
more than threatened with another Re- 
form of the House of Commons; and if it 
happened that the Member returned by 
the reformed constituency of Gateshead 
should follow the example of his prede- 
cessor of thirty years ago and submit an 
annual Motion for unseating the Bishops, 
he feared he should experience some dif- 
ficulty, after the appearance of that Bench 
this evening, in repeating the arguments 
he had offered upon the occasion to which 
he referred. The noble Marquess had 
referred to what he called ‘superstitious 
ceremonies,”’ but, much as he might have 
been scandalized by those exhibitions, one 
thing, it must be confessed, was equally 
scandalous in the eyes of the Christian 
community—he referred to the manner in 
which that most sacred day, Good Friday, 
was desecrated. Although it was the day 
set apart by the Christian Church for the 
commemoration of the great sacrifice, it 
was observed in London not as a day of 
fast, humiliation, and repentance, but as a 
day of revelry, and a complete holiday. 
Such a desecration he thought was equally 
deserving reprobation as the practices re- 
ferred to by the noble Marquess. 

Tue Bisnor or CASHEL said, the noble 
Marquess had no claim to a response from 
him, because in his diocese there was not 
a single church where the practices were 
carried on to which the noble Marquess 
alluded. It was only in Roman Catholic 
chapels that they had what were called the 
corporeal presence, altars, and oblations. 
He was most happy that there were no such 
exhibitions in the Protestant churches of 
his diocese, and he hoped that in this coun- 
try, where they had been declared on good 
authority to be illegal, the good sense and 
good feeling of pious but mistaken men 
would induce them to give up such prac- 
tices, 
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Tue Eant or LONGFORD ventured 
to express the opinion that the right rev. 
Prelates whose absence had been com- 
mented upon had exercised a very sound 
discretion in staying away. He heartily 
wished he was with them. They had 
heard a long statement introductory to the 
Motion from the noble Marquess, who had 
no doubt been prompted by the very best 
motives; but he questioned whether the 
discussion raised would result in the least 
advantage either to the Church, their Lord- 
ships’ House or the country. 

Tue Bisnorp or CARLISLE said, he 
would offer no opinion, not feeling called 
upon to do so, as to the absence of his 
right rev. Brethren on that occasion. 
It was impossible, however, for any one 
who knew what was going on in some 
churches not to be of opinion that endea- 
vours were being made not only to intro- 
duce the Church of Rome into this coun- 
try, but also to import the Church of 
Rome into the Church of England. He 
sympathized with every well-considered 
attempt to put a stop to the practices com- 
plained of, and as evidence of the extent 
to which they existed he would read, with 
their Lordships’ permission, a most trust- 
worthy letter which he had received from 
one who, though formerly a not undis- 
tinguished member of the Church of 
Rome, had since become a beneficed clergy- 
man of the Church of England. Their 
Lordships must, if they observed any singu- 
larity in the language employed, bear in 


mind that the writer was by birth a/| 


foreigner. Giving an account of the 
ceremony at which he had been present, 
he wrote— 

“I was present at the Holy Communion at 
and you may imagine my astonishment at witness- 
ing the biggest piece of profanation I ever saw, 
when I tell you that the whole of the service was 
a mockery, and a forced imitation of the Roman 
Catholic High Mass. From beginning to end the 
celebrant intoned, or rather spun out, every por- 
tion of the service, so as to make the whole ap- 
pear as annoying as possible. The choristers 
were present at the consecration and the Com- 
munion in their stalls. The celebrant knelt be- 
fore the Communion table in adoration, and at 
the end the choir began to chant‘ Lord, now 
lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace,’ &c., 
and to complete the scene the celebrant carried 
the chalice covered with a green napkin and the 
corporal case, just like a Roman Catholic priest ! 
I have been myself a priest in the Church of 
Rome ; but I believe I would rather assist at a 
Mass than at a Communion service such as I have 
described. The one has antiquity and ceremonial 
adapted to it ; the latter is a downright profana- 
tion of the sacred rite, tortured by whimsical and 
private observances, and utterly deprived of the 
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gravity and devotion so essential to our Scriptural 
Supper of the Lord.” 
Although fully appreciating the motive 
which had induced the noble Marquess to 
bring forward this subject, he thought it 
would have been better, after the an- 
nouncement made by his right rev. Friend 
on the previous day, if the noble Marquess 
had postponed his Motion until he had seen 
what the Bench of Bishops intended to do. 
Tue Eart or CLANCARTY: My 
Lords, I cannot concur with the noble 
Earl, who spoke last but one, in exone- 
rating from a grave responsibility, still 
less in commending those Members of 
the right rev. Bench, who were specially 
referred to by the noble Marquess, for 
absenting themselves from the [louse on 
an occasion when due notice had been 
given that statements affecting the cha- 
racter of the clergy of their dioceses would 
be brought forward; although I feel as- 
sured that the Bishops of our Church 
generally must sympathize with my noble 
Friend in reprobating the practices so 
offensive to the Protestant feelings of this 
country of which he has given to the 
House so painful an exposition, it is much 
to be regretted, that by their absence this 
evening they should appear to have re- 
garded the matter with indifference. Such, 
however, can hardly be the case with the 
right rev. Diocesan of London, who it is 
well known has been at much pains in 
endeavouring to repress the introduction 
into his diocese of the novel and supersti- 
tious practices that have been so justly 
objected to, and I may add that the right 
rev. Prelate in addressing the House yes- 
terday evening appeared to have antici- 
pated the statements of my noble Friend 
by informing your Lordships of the steps 
he was taking to ascertain what power the 
law gives to the Bishop for dealing with 
such cases; but, however, the law may be 
determined in that respect, though it 
should be found quite sufficient to enforce 
a conformity with the established ritual 
of the Church, and to maintain in our 
Protestant churches the simple forms of 
public worship that properly belong to 
them, it could not provide a remedy for 
the corruption actually within the Church. 
That for which the Bishops have the 
heaviest responsibility is not their ac- 
quiescence in the practices the noble Mar- 
quess has described, the distortions of our 
services to a seeming conformity with those 
of the Church of Rome, but their having 
admitted to holy orders men whose edu- 
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cation, habits, and inclinations altogether 
unfitted them for the sacred trust of the 
ministry of the gospel in the Reformed 
Church. Such men, commonly called 
Puseyites, have for the most part received 
their education at Oxford, some at Cam- 
bridge, but I am thankful to believe that 
few, if any, of that sect have been edu- 
cated at the University of Dublin. Hav- 
ing noticed the term Puseyite as applied 
to the novel doctrines and practices that 
have of late crept into the Anglican 
Church, I wish to say that I believe that 
the rey. Divine whose name is so unfor- 
tunately connected with that movement 
is personally most respectable and well 
meaning; but to his teaching has un- 
doubtedly been attributed much of that 
Romanizing tendency in the ministry of 
the Church, which after imitating the 
forms and ceremonial of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church has so often resulted in the 
minister showing to his flock the example 
of a total apostacy from the reformed 
faith. Vain, my Lords, will be the en- 
deavour of the Bishops to maintain among 
their clergy a proper conformity with the 
principles of the Reformation, if from his 
previous education and training the or- 
dained minister has not his heart really in 
the work of the ministry. No law, how- 
ever stringent, and no Episcopal influence 
however earnest, will avail to render him 
a safe teacher or a faithful pastor to the 
Protestant flock committed to his charge. 
I therefore repeat it that the Bishops are 
for nothing so greatly responsible as for 
the character and previous education of 
the men whom they admit to Holy orders. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, he would 
have preferred to leave the reputation of 
the members of the right rev. Bench with 
others; but he felt strongly that they had 
shown a very proper sense of what was 
fitting to their high office by not ap- 
pearing in their Lordships’ House on 
this particular occasion. The Bishops 
did not hold their seats in that House for | 
the purpose of expressing their private | 
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ing the highest legal opinions, they could 
not carry out. He might remind their 
Lordships of a speech delivered last year 
by a Member of the right rev. Bench, in 
which his Lordship expressed his want of 
sympathy with those who followed such 
practices, but at the same time bore testi- 
mony that many of those who had adopted 
them, were among the most hard-working 
self-denying of our clergy, thoroughly 
devoted to the welfare of the poor. It 
seemed to be assumed that their practices 
were illegal; but one story was good 
until another was told ; and that it was 
one of the first principles of the English 
law that no man was to be held guilty 
until he was proved to be so; and it 
would be a bad precedent for any of the 
right rev. Bishops to pass an opinion upon 
a matter which had not been fully argued 
and decided. 

Tuer Eart or HARROWBY said, he be- 
lieved the right rev. Bench had taken 
the opinion of eminent lawyers, for the 
purpose of testing the law: it was better, 
therefore, that they should be absent on 
the present occasion. The laity had a right 
to have these questions legally investi- 
gated, and to have it determined what 
the Church of England was and what it 
was not. They had a right to know whe- 
ther it was iegal to introduce ceremonies 
unknown to our Prayer Book, and unknown 
to our congregations. No one who now 
entered a church could feel assured that 
the service would not partake more of the 
ceremonial worship of the Church of Rome 
than of the Church of England, and that 
he would not have forced upon him some 
unknown form of worship. The Church 
was in danger of becoming anything but 
Episcopal—it was fast degenerating into a 
Church of independents; save that, in- 
stead of each congregation having a right 
to determine what its customs should be, 
every clergyman claimed the right of de- 


| termining on his own course without re- 


ference either to his Bishop or to his con- 
gregation. He hoped that the time would 








opinion, they filled a high office which | never come when young men fresh from 
they were bound to administer accord-| the Universities, full of the insolence of 
ing to law. It had been said that the | youth and of imperfect knowledge, would be 
right rev. Bishops had obtained an opinion | allowed, in defiance of the feeling of their 
from eminent lawyers which they were | neighbourhoods and the authority of their 
about to put in motion; and it would| Bishops, to set up a Chureh which was 
have placed them in a difficult position if | neither Anglican nor Protestant. He should 
they were to answer questions put to them | rejoice if the law were so altered that no 
in their Lordships’ House, and thereby | alteration could be introduced into the 
find themselves committed to a particular | service of any church without the fullest 
view by a hastily-formed opinion, which, | notice alike to the ordinary and to the 
upon mature deliberation, and after receiv- | congregation. 
The Eari of Clancarty 
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Toe Eart or CARNARVON said, it 
was perfectly true that, in a certain sense, 
no one could object to the questions in dis- 
pute being put in issue before a legal tri- 
bunal. The Church of England was a 
church established by law, and to the law 
therefore there must always be an appeal. 
At the same time, it was well to remember 
that those who appealed to the law must 
themselves he prepared to have the law 
put in force against themselves. There 
were in this matter two parties, two dis- 
tinct sides, neither of which could perhaps 
justify itself by the strict letter of the 
rubric. Tf, on the one side, censers, lights, 
and vestments were really illegal, it was 
not less illegal to close churches from Sun- 
day to Sunday in the face of the Rubric 
which prescribed daily service; to intro- 
duce before or after sermons hymns or 
prayers which had no sanction from the 
Prayer Book ; to omit the Offertory and the 
prayer for the Church Militant; to perform 
public baptism after the service instead 
of after the second lesson; to administer 
the other Holy Sacraments to the people 
collectively, instead of separately to each 
communicant ; or to mutilate the marriage 
service till it could hardly be identified. If 
one party was wrong, so apparently was the 
other; and those who appealed to the law 
must expect to have it enforced against 
themselves. While he admitted that strict 
law was the standard which ought to be 
recognized, he could not shut his eyes to 
the fact that a wise, liberal, and statesman- 
like comprehension was a great element of 
safety to the Church. However much 
they might, as individuals, incline to one 
or the other party, they must see that the 
existence of both, so far from being a 
sonrce of weakness, was a source of strength. 
There might, no doubt, be a spurious liber- 
ality and a spurious comprehension; but 
he had always admired the prudence of our 
early Reformers in avoiding, as far as pos- 
sible, unnecessary changes and overnice 
definitions. In that way they had, as far 
as might be, comprehended within the pale 
of the Church different parties and differ 
ent principles—the principle of Catholicism 
and the principle of Protestantism; and 
they had thus given a strength to the whole 
which neither could have imparted to it if 
it had stood alone. He trusted that what- 
ever changes might be in store, nothing 
would be done to weaken or diminish that 
wise spirit of tolerance and comprehension. 

Tue Marquess or WESTMEATH said, 
he had omitted formally to ask from the 
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of which he had given notice—namely, the 
legality of appropriating the offertories to 
be collected in some twenty churches at 
the approaching anniversary to the pur- 
poses of the English Church Union, the 
rulers of which ‘appeared to him in the 
light of thieves. [The Lorp Caancetior: 
What is your Question?] It was, Whe- 
ther the devotion of the offertory to the 
Defence Fund of what was called the 
English Church Union—that was, a fund 
for defending clergymen if cited before the 
Courts of Law on account of adopting prac- 
tices considered by the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities to be illegal—whether such an appli- 
cation of the offerings contributed according 
to the rubric before the Communion Ser- 
vice as “‘alms for the poor and other devo- 
tions of the people,” and which the rubric 
at the close of the Communion Service 
prescribed to be for ‘‘ pious and charitable 
uses,’’ would not be a misappropriation of 
church funds and a fraud on the poor in 
the several parishes where the offertories 
were to be made? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
could not help remarking that it was a 
very inexpedient thing to put a person in 
the situation in which he had the honour 
to stand, and who might be called upon to 
exercise judicial functions and decide be- 
tween conflicting parties what was or was 
not the law, into a position in which he 
might be committed, as it were, if the 
matter should hereafter come before him 
judicially. On this account he hesitated 
very much to give any answer to the Ques- 
tion. All he could say was this—that if 
the alms collected at the Communion Ser- 
vice were by law directed to be applied to 
pious and charitable uses, at the discretion 
of the minister and churchwardens, it did 
not require the acuteness of a lawyer to 
say that the appropriation of those funds 
not to what would ordinarily be under- 
stood to be pious and charitable uses, but 
to enabling persons charged with offences 
to defend themselves, without reference to 
the question whether they were guilty or 
innocent could hardly come within such a 
description. At the same time, he must 
guard himself even in what seemed so very 
plain a case, by adding that he could not 
commit himself even to that extent, unless 
the matter came before him in the course 
of his judicial duties. 

Petitions read, and ordered to lie on the 
table. 
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House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 12, 1866. 


MINUTES.]— Pustic Britis — Resolutions re- 
ported—Court of Chancery (Ireland) (Salary, 
Retired Allowances, &c.] 

Ordered—Landlord and Tenant (Ireland); Sale 
and Purchase of Shares.* 

First Reading—Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) 
[190]; Sale and Purchase of Shares * [189]. 
Second Reading—Oyster Bed Licences (Ireland)* 
[175]; Attorneys and Solicitors (Ireland) 
172}; Finsbury Estate [97]; Public Health 

180}. 

Referred to Select Committee—Public Health 
[180]. 

Committee—Princess Mary of Cambridge’s An- 
nuity * [183]; Carriage and Deposit of Dan- 
gerous Goods * [168]. 

Report—Princess Mary of Cambridge’s Annuity * 
[183]; Carriage and Deposit of Dangerous 
Goods * [168]. 

Third Reading—Transubstantiation, &c., Decla- 
ration Abolition * [82], and passed. 


GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY BILL 
(by Order. —CONSIDERATION, 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 

Mr. ADAIR, in moving that this Bill 
be considered, said, that it was a Bill 
brought forward by the oldest gas company 
in the metropolis, which had at present 
works in three different parts of London. 
Anxious to meet the public requirements by 
reducing the price of gas they set about to 
find a place where they could concentrate 
their three works into one, and thus carry on 
their manufacture under more advantageous 
circumstances, diminish the price, and at 
the same time remove their existing works 
from the densely populated neighbourhoods 
in which they are at present situate. After 
considerable trouble they found a site at 
Hackney Marshes. They then made a 
proposition to the City of London Gas 
Company, whose works were in Blackfriars, 
that they should amalgamate with them, 
and remove their works to the same site. 
The Bills, sanctioning such an arrangement, 
ultimately came before a Committee of that 
House, and there had been no great num- 
ber of petitions from either Hackney or 
Bow in opposition. The parish of Hackney 
certainly opposed the Bill, but it was only 
on a question as to the manner in which 
the mains were to be taken through the 
streets, and not against the merits of the 
Bill itself. These works being situate in 
the neighbourhood of Victoria Park an 
agitation was commenced for the purpose 
of preventing the proposed works being 
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placed in Hackney Marshes. The Me- 
tropolitan Board supported the opposition, 
and argued that the Bill ought to be re- 
jected on account of the proposed works 
being so close to the park. The Imperial 
Gas Company, who had a Bill in Parlia- 
ment for a new site in the same neigh- 
bourhood, in deference to that opposi- 
tion, thought it right to withdraw their 
measure. Now, the Standing Orders of 
both Houses of Parliament very properly 
required that whenever any gas works 
were proposed to be erected within 300 
yards of any property notice should be 
given to the parties. The Imperial Gas 
Works were within the proscribed 300 
yards, but that was not the case with the 
works which were proposed to be con- 
structed under this Bill. These works 
were at least 643 yards from the nearest 
point of Victoria Park, and there were 
various manufactories in the neighbourhood 
which were of a much more injurious 
character than gas works could be. There- 
fore it could not be said that the Gas Light 
and Coke Company were the first disturbers 
of this neighbourhood. This Bill, along 
with other Gas Bills affecting the metro- 
polis, was referred to a Committee of twelve 
Members, who, after most carefully investi- 
gating the subject, and hearing the evidence 
upon both sides, and visiting the pro- 
posed site, came to the conclusion that 
there was no valid objection to the works 
being erected as proposed. They, how- 
ever, inserted a clause in the Bill to the 
effect that the purifying process should not 
be carried on in any part of the works 
which were nearer than half a mile from 
the outer wall of Victoria Park. It might 
be said that it was perfectly possible 
to find a site for the erection of these 
works which should not be open to the ob- 
jections which had been urged in this case ; 
but he denied that such a site could be 
obtained, so near and so suitable, with a 
view to manufacturing the gas at a reduced 
price. He had as great a desire as any 
one in that House to preserve for the public 
the full enjoyment of parks and places of 
recreation, but he had an equal interest in 
removing existing gas works from densely 
populated and over-crowded neighbour- 
hoods, and taking them to other places. 
Under these circumstances he trusted that 
| the House would not refuse to proceed with 
| the consideration of this Bill, as the Com- 
| mittee had unanimously reported in its 
| favour, and the House ought not, without 
the gravest possible reasons (which he sub- 
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mitted were not forthcoming in this case), 
to undo what a Committee upstairs had 
done after a full consideration of all the 
facts of the case. He begged to move 
that the Bill be now considered. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration.” —(Mr. Adair.) 


Mr. TITE said, that he had thought 
that the proper course would be to object 
to the Report being brought up, for the 
reason that he did not object to the Bill, 
but to the land clauses relating to Hackney 
Wick. If his hon. Friend would under- 
take to strike them out, he would give his 
support to the Bill. He had been familiar 
with the neighbourhood of Victoria Park 
from his boyhood, and he had come to the 
conclusion that the proposed gas works 
ought not to be constructed on the site 
contemplated. The consumption of 600 
tons, some said 1,000 and even 2,000 tons 
of coal per day, would be a monstrous nui- 
sance to the inhabitants of the locality. 
Gas works were undoubtedly prejudicial to 
the growth of vegetation. Dr. Hooker, in 
a letter to Dr. Miller, observed that the 
works at Brentford, though situated on the 
north side of the river, were unmistakably 
prejudicial to the Royal Gardens at Kew. 
He contended that another site might have 
been chosen not open to objections of this 
kind ; and that the provisions of the Bill 
itself showed that those who drew them up 
had suspicions in regard to the way in 
which the public would view them. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving, as an 
Amendment, that the Bill be further con- 
sidered that day three months. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in seconding 
the Amendment, said, he never remem- 
bered such a widespread or deep-seated 
feeling as had been occasioned by the pro- 
posal to erect gas works in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Victoria Park. It was 
a feeling shared in not merely by the 
poorest classes, but by clergy, medical men, 
and gentlemen of every other profession. 
Hie himself had presented a petition on 
the subject signed by 2,000 clerks in 
wholesale warehouses in London. It was 
said the distance from the proposed gas 
works to Victoria Park was as great as 
from Westminster to Charing Cross. But 
if it were proposed to amalgamate three or 
four of the largest gas works in the metro- 
polis and settle them down in Trafalgar 
Square, would not hon. Members rebel at 
the suggestion ? 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day three months.” —(Mr. Tite.) 

Sm JOHN TROLLOPE, as Chairman 
of the Committee to whom this question 
had been referred, and having minutely 
considered the evidence, said, he was per- 
haps as well qualified to offer an opinion 
as his hon. Friend the Member for Bath, 
representing the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. That Board was heard by counsel, 
who did not call a single witness in corro- 
boration of their statement. It would be 
&@ most unusual and ungracious course, 
after the Committee had devoted five weeks 
to the consideration of the measure, to set 
aside their proceedings in the peremptory 
manner now proposed. The real question 
was whether or no gas works ought to be 
erected in the position indicated. The 
Committee did not even allow their decision 
to be influenced by the evidence adduced 
before them, but proceeded to inspect the 
site, which they found at Hackney, in a 
place which was a marsh in summer and 
a sea in winter. No houses could be built 
near the spot unless the ground were first 
raised considerably; and the company 
themselves proposed to make an embank- 
ment for the purpose of their works. Great 
stress was laid on the beauty of Victoria 
Park, but he was sorry to say that the 
single trees as distinguished from the 
plantations were all in a decaying state, 
and if the gas works were now at work in 
the neighbourhood the circumstance, no 
doubt, would be attributed to them. He 
defied hon. Members to say that the trees 
in or adjoining to Birdcage Walk suffered 
from proximity to the works at Horseferry 
Road, though these were nearer by one- 
half than the proposed works would be to 
Victoria Park. The membersof the Com- 
mittee had no personal interest in the mat- 
ter, and the issue which they had to decide 
was the same with which the House would 
be now confronted, that was to say, as gas 
must obviously be made in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis, the question was— 
where? One of the witnesses examined 
before the Committee appeared to think 
that gas ought to be made at the pit’s 
mouth. The excited meetings held on the 
subject consisted largely, he believed, of 
non-residents ; and from a question put to 
him yesterday he believed that many were 
under the impression that the Committee 
had sanctioned the erection of gas works 
in the very centre of the Park, The re- 
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torts were all to be close, and the chimneys 
carrying off the vapour were, by a special 
elause in the Bill, placed under the control 
of the Board of Works. The result of the 
erection of these works would be the re- 
moval of the gas manufactories now in the 
Horseferry Road, the neighbourhood of the 
Temple, and other densely populated dis- 
tricts. He might observe that the Com- 
mittee had laid down some general prin- 
ciples with respect to gas works, which, 
if acted upon by the Government, would 
in his opinion be of publie benefit. Under 
all the circumstances, he trusted the House 
would affirm the unanimous decision of 
the Committee. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE could not 
agree with his right hon. Friend who had 
just spoken. He had visited the site of 
the proposed works, and heard all that the 
officials of the company could say in its 
favour; but the result was that he felt 
the Bill was not one which ought to pass. 
The River Lea ran by one side of the site; 
there was a small ditch at another of its 
boundaries ; and in another direction there 
was some stagnant water, caused, he be- 
lieved, by a railway embankment ; but he 
could not concur in the accuracy of his 
right hon. Friend’s description of the 
place. London was rapidly spreading in 
the neighbourhood of the site; and that 
House ought to look to the future as well 
as to the present. [He did not always 
attach importance to the evidence of per- 
sons who had grown up in the region of a 
gas works and had become used to the 
nuisance. Only that morning he was 
visited by the chairman of the gas com- 
pany near the Temple, who assured him that 
every one in the neighbourhood liked the 
works there. More than that, the gentle- 
man to whom he referred produced letters 
from learned lawyers stating the same 
thing. Having taken the pains to make 
inquiries among them, he could state that 
there was a unanimous feeling among the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood against 
the proposal to bring the gas works to their 
locality. They were proud of their park, 
from which they derived much moral and 
physical benefit, and he trusted the House 
would consult their wishes, and insist upon 
the company spending a few more pounds 
in planting their works in a locality on 
which no public injury could be inflicted. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that respect for 
the decisions of Committees might be car- 
ried too far, for if all such decisions were 
to be considered binding it would practi- 
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cally deprive the House of the opportunity 
of reviewing the conduct of its Commit. 
tees. The parishes affected by the Bill 
had placed themselves under the jurisdie. 
tion of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
who had decided that the erection of 
works on the site proposed would be highly 
prejudicial to the neighbourhood. The 
question was, whether the House would 
sanction the concentration of a great num- 
ber of gas works, and authorize an unlimit- 
ed manufacture of gas, for there was no 
limit in the Bill to the extent of the nui- 
sance and the amount of injury that might 
be created. He trusted the House would 
not allow the promoters of the Bill to 
create such a nuisance on a spot which had 
been devoted by Parliament to the reerea- 
tion of the people. It had been stated 
that there were other nuisances in the 
neighbourhood in the shape of vitriol and 
other works ; but that fact only furnished 
a stronger argument that there should not 
be one more. All London, of course, 
must be supplied with gas, but he main- 
tained that it would be dangerous in the 
highest degree to aggregate gas works to 
an enormous extent in any one place. If 
they did so, and any accident oceurred, 
the consequences might be terrific. If, on 
the contrary, they allowed each neighbour- 
hood to have its own moderate supply of 
gas in its own district there would be no 
danger. He would like to hear some ex- 
pression of opinion upon the subject from 
the Chief Commissioner of Works. 

Mr. COWPER must say, from his 
acquaintance with the Victoria Park, that 
the passing of a Bill for the erection of 
those gigantic gas works near the Park 
would be objectionable. Having regard 
to the interests of the Victoria Park, he 
felt bound to oppose the Bill, The ve- 
getation in the Park had already been 
seriously injured by the noxious manufac- 
tures carried on in the vicinity, and if, in 
addition, these gas works were erected, 
he believed that the people who went to 
the Victoria Park to enjoy the advan- 
tages of health, recreation, and fresh air, 
would be liable to inhale sulphur, gas tar 
and ammonia, and would be deprived of 
some of their enjoyment. The Committee 
had not had the case against the works 
before them, and, considering the pains 
taken with, and the sums expended on, Viec- 
toria Park, the House should not run any 
risk by approving of the erection of these 
gas works ; and that there would be risk 
no one coulddeny. Every one must admit 
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that the evil would be sensibly felt, but it 
might, in fact, be seriously felt; and it 
was right on public grounds to protect a 
place that was a source of immense enjoy- 
ment and of health and happiness to the 
people at the East End of London, On 
publie grounds, therefore, and for the pur- 
pose of protecting the Park, he thought it 
right to oppose the Bill. It was urged that 
the gas company could not find any other 
suitable spot for the erection of their 
works, and that the ground sought for in 
this ease could not be made ayailable for 
any other purposes. But if the marshes 
could be rendered fit for the erection of 
these gas works, they could also be ren- 
dered fit for the erection of ordinary habi- 
tations; and with regard to the other 
objection, why could not the company go 
to a place where some other gas works had 
been proposed, seven miles from London 
and on the banks of the Thames. It was 
said that in the proposed site the company 
would have the benefit of railway accom- 
modation ; but was not the advantage of 
river accommodation more important? The 
river would prove far more ecouomical for 
the carriage of coals than the railway. He 
was sure the House ought to take means 
to prevent the establishment of noxious 
works in the vicinity of a place of pub- 
lic resort, where the public hoped to have 
as little contamination of the air as was 
possible. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he had 
no knowledge of the localities in question, 
and therefore had no local prejudice, but 
he felt deeply interested in the welfare of 
an admirable hospital for the treatment of 
consumptive cases that was situated very 
near Victoria Park, He had received a 
strong representation from those who took 
an interest in the subject, and had present- 
ed a petition from the authorities of the 
hospital stating that if the gas works 
should be established they would produce 
an injurious effect on the unhappy inmates 
of that hospital, He must attach more 
weight to the statements of persons pos- 
sessed of local knowledge than to the evi- 
dence given before the Committee. He 
should therefore oppose the Bill. 

Mx. BUTLER opposed the Bill on the 
ground of the injury which it would dc to 
the Victoria Park. He hoped that Vic- 
toria Park might be preserved for the 
thousands of toiling artizans who lived 
within a short distance of its boundaries. 
Already offensive trades and manufactures 
were carried on in the vicinity of the Park, 
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and he desired to get rid of them, not to 
add tothem. Those hon. Gentlemen who 
were in the habit of occasionally visiting 
the Park must be fully aware of the cruel 
effect which would be produced by the 
erection of these colossal gas works, which 
would be more injurious than all the other 
works in the vicinity put together. Be- 
sides, if the works were erected, a colony 
of houses would, in all probability, be built 
for the stokers and workmen, and those 
houses must necessarily be erected on that 
side of the Park from which all the pure 
air was derived, After the statements 
which had been made by hon. Gentlemen, 
and in particular by the noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord John Manners), he should not 
go into the matter at any length, but he 
must implore the House not to inflict on 
the people so great a calamity as this Bill 
would bring about, This was an excep- 
tional case, as it related to the enjoyment 
of hundreds of thousands of our fellow- 
creatures. Frequently, he might remark, 
from 20,000 to 50,000 persons were col- 
lected within the boundaries of the Park. 
If this measure were passed, vegetation 
would be destroyed. [‘*No, no! ”’] Well, 
that, at all events, was a matter of opinion, 
and for his part he thought it would be 
destroyed, and that the Park would be de- 
serted. Nearly £200,000 had been spent 
in forming the Park, and he hoped the 
House would not now throw so large an 
expenditure to the winds. 

Mr. PAULL, having been a Member of 
the Committee, desired to say a few words 
on this subject. It was a most unfortunate 
thing for hon. Gentlemen who had served 
on Committees to be called upon to defend 
and justify the decisions which had been 
come to, for they appeared before the 
House as advocates after they had been 
discharging duties of a purely judicial cha- 
racter. In cases like this, however, it was 
right for Members who had served on the 
Committee, and had given every attention 
to the subject, to remind the House what 
was the evidence on which the decision of 
the Committee was arrived at. If the House 
desired to do justice and to uphold the dig- 
nity of its own judicial tribunals, it ought 
now to be guided by the evidence by which 
the Committee had been guided. As re- 
garded the site, for instance, some Gentle- 
men seemed to think it was easy to find 
one within a reasonable distance of London. 
The evidence of the engineer to the com- 
pany, however, showed that this was far 
from being the case, and that no place could 
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be found near the metropolis so eligible as 
Hackney Wick. It was, he believed, less 
populous and more remote from habitations 
than almost any part of the suburbs of Lon- 
don could be, and it was almost certain 
that it would remain so. As had been 
stated, the site called in the Bill the gas 
lands were marsh in summer and a sea in 
winter. On the one side it was bounded 
by the River Lea, on a second by a canal, 
on the third by marshes, and on the fourth 
by a railway, the Great Eastern, with 
which it would have direct communication. 
On the land there was a reservoir which 
had been abandoned by a water company, 
and there was a very large area that was 
perfectly useless for habitable purposes. 
The site was the more eligible for gas 
works because there was water communi- 
cation on one side and railway communi- 
cation on the other, so that, in addition to 


facilities for getting coal cheaply, there | 
| in the heat of debate, called him the “ po- 


were facilities for getting rid of the resi- 
duary products of gas manufacture. The 
House ought to consider that the matter 
had been inquired into by a Committee of 
twelve at sixteen sittings, and that the 
promoters had had to bear the additional 
eost of this inquiry, whereas, if the Bill had 
been referred to an ordinary Private Bill 
Committee, it would have gone before the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, and would 
probably have been disposed of in a short 
time. Indeed, it was practically unopposed 
before the Committee, and if there was so 
much objection to the site being taken by 
the gas company, why was it that more 
evidence was not adduced before the Com- 
mittee? He had asked the hon. Member 
for Bath to give evidence, but the hon. 
Member did not do so. While the clergy- 
men of the parish abstained from opposing 
the Bill, one whose parish was a mile off, 
and who described himself as the ** popular 
clergyman and agitator of the neighbour- 
hood,’’ gave evidence; he was the only 
one who had anything to say about pro- 
bable injury to the Park, and that not 
from vapours or noxious efflavia, but simply 
from smoke, which would be prejudicial 
to the flowers and trees in the Park. 
But did Hyde Park and St. James’ 
Park suffer from the smoke of the sur- 
rounding houses? The gas works would 
be 600 yards from the nearest corner of 
the Park, the chimneys 800 yards, and 
the purifier 1,000 yards, and the process 
of purification to be adopted would prevent 
the escape of noxious vapours. Because a 
little smoke might be blown over the Park 
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sometimes, was the House to say that so 
great an accommodation as the works would 
be should be denied ? Why, the Bill would 
remove two of the largest gas works from 
London, so that the balance was in favour 
of the new works. Chymist after chymist 
told the Committee that the vapours and 
smoke from gas works were not prejudicial 
to health or vegetation ; and he had visited 
Victoria Park which was not injured by the 
contiguity of works, the smoke and vapours 
arising from which were of a far more 
deleterious character than any that arose 
from gas works. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL, who had no in- 
terest in the corporation nor in the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, took an interest 
in the decisions of Committees appointed 
by that House. The hon. Gentleman who 
last spoke was hardly audible, owing to the 
noise that prevailed. If the popular—or 
as the hon. Member for St. Ives (Mr. Paull), 


pulous”’—clergyman of whom he spoke had 
happened to be under the gallery and heard 
the mention made of him, he would have 
been fully justified in exclaiming ** Paul, 
Paul, why persecutest thou me?” “He 
would urge the hon. Member for Stoke, 
to whom Spitalfields, as he said, was as 
dear as his own drawing-room, to attend 
to the borough he represented, to support 
a Motion to be brought on that night, and to 
endeavour to abate the nuisance at his own 
door. He (Sir Robert Peel) kept his eyes 
on the hon. Member for Bath (Mr. Tite), 
and protested against that hon. Gentleman 
always standing up in the House on matters 
of taste. For the last five years he had 
submitted to the overbearing conduct of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, which, 
through the hon. Member, now sought to 
overturn a decision of the Committee of 
that House, on the plea of protecting. the 
interests of the poor. If there was a body 
that had done mischief to the poor by the 
destruction of their dwellings, and that had 
ruthlessly destroyed time-honoured sites, 
it was the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and in his own person he had suffered from 
the arbitrary conduct of that Board. There- 
fore he watched jealously the hon. Member 
for Bath when he brought his great intelli- 
gence to bear on a subject of taste. When 
a Committee of that House had deeided that 
a site was a suitable one for gas works, were 
they to follow the advice of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath? Rather let them be guided 
by their own better judgment. A great 
deal had been said about destroying the 
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publie parks ; but he would ask whether | in close proximity to Hyde Park it must 
gas works were not already near Battersea | be equally so in the case of Victoria Park. 
Park, and whether arguments of that nature Mr. AtperMAN LAWRENCE, who ob- 
would not go against every improvement ? | tained a hearing with difficulty, on account 
He protested against the House following | of the impatience of the House, trusted 
the taste in this respect of the hon. Mem-/ that this question would be decided apon 
ber for Bath. He believed that as many | its merits, and not merely from a feeling 
as six miles would be covered by the illu- | of deference for the Committee. Now, the 
minating power of the company, and he | result of the Bill would be to place gas 
was’ sure that no better or any more suit-| works as close to Victoria Park as gas 
able spot could be selected. Why an hon. | works on Primrose Hill would be to Re- 
Gentleman had just told him that he had} gent’s Park, or gas works on the old Ex- 
erected gas works in his own park, and | hibition ground would be to Hyde Park. 
that they in no way interfered with the| The intention was to remove all the gas 
beauty of the scenery which, as he assured | works in Horseferry Road, the Temple, 
him, surrounded his mansion. Could there | and various other places, to the vicinity of 
be a more beautiful town than Bath, and | Victoria Park. Was this a fair proposi- 
had it been destroyed by the proximity of|tion? Was it just towards the classes 
gas works? He trusted that the House} who frequented Victoria Park? The right 
would accept the decision of the Committee, | hon. Gentleman the Member for Lincoln- 
and that they would not listen to the ill- | shire appeared to justify the proposal on 
advice or submit to the arbitrary proceed-|the ground that there were already so 
ings of the Metropolitan Board of Works, | many stinks on the spot that one stink 
under the guidance of his hon. Friend the | more could not be of much consequence ; 
Member for Bath. but he (Mr. Alderman Lawrence) protested 
Mr. AtpermMan LUSK said, that it had | against the project, and he called upon the 
been proved before a Committee of which | House to reject it. 
he was a Member, that the metropolis paid} Mr. T. J. MILLER, as a Member of 
more for its gas than was paid in any other | the Board of Works, begged to differ from 
part of the country, and that in .return | the conclusion arrived at by the hon. Mem- 
they obtained gas of the most impure and | ber for Bath. He had carefully examined 
inferior description. ‘The Committee con-| the spot on which the gas works were to 
sequently recommended that Government | be erected, and his conclusion was that it 
should bring in a Bill on the subject. He|was every way suited to the purpose, 
opposed this present Bill, and he appealed | and that a better one could not be selected. 
to the House not to be indifferent to the| It was already ceeupied by a number of 
feelings on this point of the poor people | noxious manufactures, and he was con- 
who lived near Victoria Park, although | vinced that ifthe proposed gas works were 
they were unable to appear before them by | not erected their place would only be filled 
counsel thus to establish their grievance in | by other manufactures of a much more ob- 
the most forcible manner. jectionable character, and much more pre- 
Mr. HENLEY, when a Committee! judicial to the public health and conve- 
of the House had examined into this ques-| nience. The ground was altogether unfit 
tion, did not like to go against that Re-| for habitation ; it was continually covered 
port without stating the grounds upon| with water, and in every respect it was one 
which he did so, If the House listened to | of those spots on which it would be ime 
the arguments of the promoters, they | possible to prevent the establishment of 
would come to the conclusion that gas | offensive manufactures. 
works were no nuisance at all, and that it} Mr. LOCKE KING asked, whether 
was rather pleasant than otherwise to have | the House were to take the opinion of a 
them close to you. Now he did not think | certain number of prejudiced Members who 
that even the Chancellor of the Exchequer, | had come down kere to oppose the Bill, or 
fond as he was of grouping, would have | the opinion of the Committee, who had taken 
the face to propose to bring a group of | the trouble to inspect the proposed site for 
gas works within 600 yards of Hyde Park.| themselves? Under such circumstances, 
Well, the present Bill was for the purpose | he thought that the House was bound to 
of bringing a group of gas works close toa respect and to adopt the opinions of the 
park for which they had paid £100,000, Committee? 
and he should vote against it onthe ground; Mr. STANILAND supported the Bill. 


that if it was improper to place gas works | He begged the House to consider how tho 
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right hon. Gentleman the First Commis- 
sioner of Works had acted in this matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman spoke against 
the proposed works in the House ; but if 
he thought them so prejudicial as he said, 
then he was guilty of a great dereliction 
of duty in not coming before the Committee 
and giving his opinion, and thus enabling 
the Committee to test its soundness. The 
Committee, as had been stated, visited the 
ground, and the parochial authorities met 
them there, and notwithstanding all that 
had been urged to the contrary the Com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that the 
place selected was the best site. He 
hoped, then, the House would support the 
decision of the Committee. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided: —Ayes 169; Noes 
138: Majority 31. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill, as amended, considered; to be 
read the third time. 


ARMY—TROOPS AT ALDERSHOT AND 
COLCHESTER.—QUESTION, 


Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether it is intended to make fur- 
ther withdrawals of troops from country 
quarters, and concentrate them in larger 
numbers than at present at the Military 
Stations at Aldershot and Colchester ; and 
whether any further enlargement of the 
barracks at Colchester, or of the buildings 
connected with them, is in contempla- 
tion ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
reply, said, it was not the intention of the 
Commander-in-Chief to quarter a larger 
number of troops, either at Aldershot or 
Colchester, than the number usually sta- 
tioned at those places, or to erect any fur- 
ther barracks at Colchester. 


SCOTLAND — WIGTONSHIRE ELEOTION. 
QUESTION, 


Sir JOHN HAY said, he wished to ask 
the Lord Advocate, Why the persons ac- 
cused of the abduction of J. Wallace at 
the last election for Wigtonshire have not 
been tried; what were the reasons for 
postponing the trial at Ayr in the autumn | 
of last year; what were the reasons for | 
again postponing it at Dumfries in the 
winter ; when and where the trial will take 
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place, and if they will be tried on the origi- 
nal indictment ; and, if he will lay upon 
the table of the House a copy of the 
evidence on which the indictment was 
framed, and the other papers connected 
with the subject? 

THe LORD ADVOCATE said, the case 
in question was an accusation against cer- 
tain persons of having abducted a voter, 
The facts were reported to him on the 11th 
of August, and the papers were sent a 
short time afterwards. He was not satis- 
fied with the information which he had first 
obtained, and he sent the matter back for 
further facts. When, in September, he 
received the further information he re- 
quired, it was too late for the parties to 
be indicted that year. Accordingly he 
intended the case to be tried at the spring 
circuit at Dumfries. There was no winter 
circuit there, and as the parties were out 
on bail no injury could accrue from the 
delay. On the contrary, he thought it not 
undesirable that the excitement should pass 
by. They were indicted in April last at 
the spring circuit at Dumfries. A change 
had taken place by Order in Council of 
1865, by which the county of Wigton was 
transferred from the Ayr to the Dumfries 
circuit, and an objection was taken to the 
trial taking place at Dumfries, inasmuch as 
the crime was in taking a voter from Wig- 
tonshire to Ayr, and it was alleged that the 
Circuit Court at Dumfries had no authority 
to try the case. He did not think the 
objection a good one, but it was raised at 
the trial, and it was overruled, and the 
indictment sustained. It appeared, how- 
ever, to the Advocate Depute that there 
was some risk in the matter, and at his own 
discretion, but with the full eoncurrence of 
the presiding Judge, he abandoned the in- 
dictment, and arranged to have the case 
tried at Edinburgh. Therefore an indict- 
ment would be preferred against the pri- 
soners on the 2nd of July, at Edinburgh, 
and the trial would then be proceeded 
with. 


at Newchang. 


CHINA—ALLEGED CONFLICT AT NEW- 
CHANG.—QUESTION. 


Cotonen SYKES said, he rose to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreigi 
Affairs, What amount of truth there is ia 
statements made in letters addressed to 
Shanghai and Hong Kong Newspapers 
received this morning from China, that 
the American Consul and his Marshal, and 
four other Europeans, had been wounded 
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in a conflict with an armed body at New- 
chang; and that Mr. Consul Meadows had 
caused all British subjects to be supplied 
with a rifle and ammunition for their per- 
sonal safety ? 

Ma. LAYARD stated, in reply, that 
the Government had no official information 
of the nature mentioned in the Question. 
From the various questions of this nature 
which had been asked by his hon. and 
gallant Friend, he was afraid that many of 
the statements sent to him were greatly 
exaggerated, There was in the papers 
that day a statement of the North China 
Herald that the United States Consul had 
been engaged in some fracas at Newchang, 
but that account did not agree with the 
statement in the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man’s Question. It appeared that during 
last winter, when the port of Newchang 
was blocked up with ice, the British Consul 
organized a body of volunteers, but he was 
not aware that anything had been done by 
them. When the last accounts left a 
number of vessels had arrived at Newchang, 
and a flourishing trade was being carried 
on in the port. 


INDIA—DELHI PRIZE MONEY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MACEVOY said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
When the third instalment of the Delhi 
Prize Money will be paid at Chelsea? 

Mr. MONSELL said, in reply, . that 
there were certain legal difficulties about 
the distribution of the prize money which 
could only be removed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, A Bill for removing those difficul- 
ties had passed that House, and he hoped 
it would in a few days become law. The 
distribution of the third instalment of the 
prize money would then be proceeded with. 


IRELAND—THE LATE FIRE IN DUBLIN, 
QUESTION. 


Lorp NAAS said, it appeared that after 
the recent firé in Westmoreland Street, 
Dublin, broke out five persons appeared at 
the windows ; that two fire-escapes, sup- 
ported out of the public funds of the city, 
were sent for ; that they were utterly and 
completely broke down ; that no other steps 
were taken to rescue these unfortunate per- 
sons. It also appeared that the supply of 
water was inadequate, that the fire-engines 
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fire-engine was so badly worked that it was 
useless. He, therefore, wished to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether it 
is the intention of the Government to in- 
stitute a rigid inquiry into the causes of 
the late lamentable loss of life by fire in 
Dublin, and into the conduct of the Fite 
Brigade and the condition of the Escape 
Ladders ? 

Sir JOHN GRAY said, he would also 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether he had received from the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of Dublin a requi- 
sition that a most searching inquiry into 
this lamentable event may be instituted ? 

Mason STUART KNOX said, he rose 
to order. When on a former occasion he 
wished to ask a question just as a Member 
of the Government was rising to reply 
to another question he was not allowed 
to do so. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that when a 
question was asked and a Member of the 
Government rose to reply, it was proper 
that he should be allowed to do so at once ; 
and that hon. Members should reserve 
further questions till that reply had been 
given, 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that instructions had been given to 
the Law Officers to attend on the part of 
the Government at the inquest about to be 
held on the bodies of those who perished 
in the lamentable catastrophe referred to. 
It would depend very much on what was 
disclosed at the inquest whether or not the 
Government would think it right to insti- 
tute an inquiry such as had been applied 
for by the Waterworks Company and Cor- 
poration of Dublin. 

Sm JOHN GRAY said, he wished to 
know, whether the Government had received 
@ requisition from the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation and the Waterworks Com- 
mittee of the Corporation requesting an 
investigation, not only of all the circum- 
stanees that occurred in connection with 
this calamity, but also with the origin, con- 
stitution, and efficiency of the Fire Brigade, 
and also whether it was not true that the 
Corporation had taken all the means in their 
power for the purpose of constituting an 
effectual brigade ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
stated that the Government had received 
such an application, and it was couched in 
language which showed a desire to haye 
all the facts investigated. 
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COUNTY ELECTORAL STATISTICS. 
QUESTION. 


Cotone. DYOTT said, he would beg to 
ask the President of the Poor Law Board 
to explain the discrepancy in his Return 
No. 335, relating to “ County Electoral 
Statistics,’ particularly to the population 
of towns exceeding 5,000 in the county of 
Stafford, from the Return No. 162, issued 
by the Registrar General on the same sub- 
ject. This Return gave the population of 
West Bromwich as 17,000, and that of 
Wednesbury as 15,000. The House was 
aware that notice had been given of a 
Motion to the effect that these places should 
be separately represented, and therefore it 
was necessary that the statistics relating to 
them should be accurate. The Return of 
the Poor Law Board stated that the popu- 
lation of West Bromwich was 41,000, and 
that of Wednesbury 21,000. He wished 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman for some 
explanation of this discrepancy between the 
two Returns ? 

Ma. C. P. VILLIERS: Sir, it is not 
so much that there is discrepancy in these 
Returns, as that they are Returns to differ- 
ent orders. These orders were made on 
different departments, and were not for the 
same Returns. One was sent to the Poor 
Law Board for a Return of population in 
different townships and parishes, and the 
other was sent to the Registrar General’s 
Office for a Return of boroughs and market 
towns. Now, the places named in these 
Returns, though they bear the same names 
aod are parts of the same districts, are not 
conterminous, and their areas contain dif- 
ferent populations, and the Returns as 
made are in accordance with the terms of 
the orders. The two places named by the 
hon. Gentleman, returned as towns by the 
Registrar General, give for Wednesbury a 
population of 15,298, and for West Brom- 
wich 17,024; but the Return from the 
Poor Law Board gives the population as 
for the parishes, and for Wednesbury gives 
the number of 21,268, and for West Brom- 
wich 41,795, The hon, Gentleman re- 
ferred in his notice to towns of above 5,000 
population ; some of these are returned by 
the Poor Law Board as being townships 
which are not named in the Census, because 
they are not properly towns, or the popula- 
tion of the town part is under 5,000. There 
are other differences of the same kind to 
be found in the Returns for Staffordshire, 
and are to be accounted for in the way I 
have named. 
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THE CONFERENCE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. SANDFORD said, he would beg 
to ask, When Her Majesty’s Government 
will be able to lay on the table. of the 
House the Papers relating to the Con- 
ference ? 

Mr. LAYARD replied that these Papers 
were being prepared and would be laid on 
the table as soon as possible. 


THE DEBATE ON THE STATE OF 
EUROPE.—OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. BENTINCK desired to eall the 
attention of the House to the fact that for 
a considerable time during the debate on 
the present erisis on the Continent, brought 
on by the hon. Member for Bridgwater 
(Mr. Kinglake), neither the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer nor the Under Seeretary 
for Foreign Affairs was present in the 
House. Under these circumstances, he 
begged to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
Whether, in his opinion, it was consistent 
either with public convenience, or with the 
courtesy which Her Majesty’s Government 
were bound to show to all independent 
Members of the House, on whichever side 
they sat, that during an important discus- 
sion on Foreign Affairs there should be no 
Minister present responsible for that De-~ 
partment of the Government? 

Tus CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER: I shall not deeline to answer the 
question of my hon. Friend, although I 
think it is one that rather tempts criticism. 
I am thankful for the notiee my hon. Friend 
kindly sent me, and although I did not get 
it till I came to the House, it was amply 
sufficient for a question of this nature, I 
should, however, have liked to ask my 
hon. Friend what he meant by “ acon- 
siderable time.”” He has not defined his 
views on this point. I myself heard the 
whole of the discussion, excepting about 
half-an-hour, the discussion having lasted, 
I think, five hours. I had no notice of 
the debate—nothing beyond the intimation 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Bridg- 
water that he would put three questions 
to me in reference to Continental affairs. 
Perhaps, however, my hon. Friend opposite 
received notice of the debate. My hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs was still more destitute of informa- 
tion than myself, and I believe all the no- 
tice he received that these three questions 
were going to be put was communicated to 
him by myself, It was a debate brought 
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on without the slightest knowledge or pre- 
paration on our part, and it of course in- 
yolved a complete change in the arrange- 
ments of the Government, which, according 
to the regular order of the House, were to 
proceed with the Reform Bill. I myself 
remained here till two minutes before eight 
o'clock ; I thén left the House, and re- 
turned ata quarter to nine, and during a 
portion of that interval the House was not 
sitting. My hon. Friend the Under Secre- 
tary remained here about the same time as 
myself, and as he and I had both spoken 
in the debate, we were quite incapable of 
affording the House any further assistance. 
Idid not, liowever, leave the debate with- 
out attention. I arranged with my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, and my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Laneaster, that it should be attended to, 
and there was not a single moment of the 
debate during which one or both of those 
Gentlemen were not present till the time 
of my return. I need not say that with 
regard to a question of that kind, which 
had no reference to details, and requiring 
no departmental knowledge, every Member 
of the Cabinet. was in a position to answer 
for the conduct. of the Government. I am 
therefore bound to say, in answer to my 
hon. Friend, that I do think our conduct 
was perfectly consistent with public con- 
venience, and the courtesy due from the 
Goverament to independent Members. 


COAL.—MOTION FOR A ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 


Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN, in rising to 
move— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased. to issue a Royal Commission to investi- 
gate the probable quantity of Coal contained in 
the Coal fields of the United Kingdom, and to 
report on the quantity of such Coal which may 
be reasonably expected to be available for use : 

‘*Whether it is probable that Coal exists at 
workable depths under the Permian, New. Red 
Sandstone, and other superincumbent strata : 

‘*To inquire as to the, quantity of Coal at pre- 
sent consumed in the various branches of manu- 
facture, for steam navigation, and for domestic 
purposes, as well as the quantity exported, and 
how far and to what extent such consumption and 
export may be expected to increase : 

“And, whether there is reason to believe that 
Coal is wasted either by bad working or by care- 
lessness or neglect of proper appliances for its 
en. ; ] 


tion :”’ 
Pp ; 





said :* Sir, the question to which I now seek 
to eall the attention of the House cannot 
fail to be regarded in this country, which 
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owes, so much of its position among the 
nations of the world to the possession of 
coal, as a matter of vital importance. At 
any time it is a question which would de- 
serve to be most carefully and fully dis- 
cussed, but circumstances have of late 
directed attention very pointedly to the 
considerations connected with it. Men, 
not obscure or unknown, but holding some 
of the highest positions among us, have 
brought the subject prominently forward, 
and fixed the eyes of the country upon it, 
Some years ago, Sir William Armstrong, 
as President of the British Association, 
pointedly directed his observations to thig 
question. He is one of our foremost'and 
most scientifie engineers, and the words 
he then used were certainly calculated to 
awaken grave fears. Since then we have 
had a very remarkable book published 
which has exercised considerable influence 
upon the present position of the question. 
That book had not long appeared when it 
attracted the notice of no less a man than 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for West- 
minster (Mr. Stuart Mill), who took an 
early opportunity of calling the attention 
of the House to this subject: Subse- 
quently the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
upon one of the gravest occasions of the 
Session-—at the period when he is ealled 
upon to make the Financial Statement of 
the year—referred in a marked manner to 
the coal question, and drew from the faets 
whieh he put before the House this moral, 
that we ought to set our house ‘n order, 
as it was very doubtful, indeed, in what 
position the generations that would suc- 
ceed us might find themselves in reference 
to this most necessary mineral. Still the 
nation is without what may be called any 
authentic statement on the point. I took 
occasion, shortly after the speech to which 
I have referred, to say that I had strong 
reason to doubt whether any such prospee- 
tive scarcity was in store for us. I believe 
that we have sufficient coal to last for 
many, many generations to come. But 
the question, in my opinion, is not’ one 
that ought to rest on the authority of a 
single book, nor do I think it ought to 
rest on the statement of a single indivi- 
dual. Let us test the value of the infor 
mation at present in our possession. What 
does it amount to? It amounts simply to 
the book which was compiled by Mr. Hull, 
five years ago. In all discussions of this 
subject, Mr. Hull’s work has been made 
a text book, and has formed the basis of 
all subsequent calculations. That gentle- 
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man certainly deserves our thanks for the 
efforts which he has made. To him be- 
longs the great merit of being the first 
who has endeavoured to deal with this 
great subject comprehensively. During 
the remarks which I shall have to make it 
will be necessary for me to refer frequently 
to the work of Mr. Hull, but if I criticize 
the figures contained in his book, I shall 
do so in the most friendly spirit; for every- 
body must feel that the estimates, which 
he was at so much trouble to draw up, 
have facilitated the labours of all who come 
after him, and are, in fact, the only at- 
tempts made, even up to the present time, 
to deal with this great question in a spirit 
worthy of, and with care befitting its vast 
importance. Another work was written 
later by Mr. Jevons, which is throughout 
well argued, and exhibits great research, 
but still I think, as he has based his 
figures on the original calculations of Mr. 
Hull, we are bound to go back to the 
former book, as we shall there find the 
source and foundation of the arguments 
of Mr. Jevons. I am well aware that this 
question is one of such magnitude that it 
would task the powers of the ablest man 
among us to cope with it; I do not pre- 
tend that I am competent todo so. But 
this I can claim, that I have a personal 
acquaintance of many years standing with 
its practical features, and that I have en- 
deavoured to the best of my ability to 
make myself master of the details before 
I ventured to intrude upon the attention of 
the House. There are several great na- 
tural divisions into which this question re- 
solves itself. First the question of depth; 
unless we can decide on the probable depth 
at which coal can be worked, we can hardly 
arrive at any conclusion as to the quantity 
now in the bowels of the earth which we 
shall be able to utilize. The question of 
depth also is assumed to have an impor- 
tant bearing upon the price at which coal 
can be raised. Price is certainly a most 
important element in all calculations of 
the future of our coal supply. Then comes 
the question as to the amount of coal 
known to exist in our present coal fields, 
or the existence of which can be deter- 
mined without any great difficulty. And 
that is followed by the still greater ques- 
tion of the quantity of coal that may be 
supposed to exist in fields yet unknown 
and undiscovered — fields lying beneath 
more recent formations, Then we come 
to that most complicated and difficult ques- 
tion, the rate of consumption. Finally, 
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we have to inquire as to economy of work. 
ing, and in the use of coal. These are the 
chief heads into which the main question 
branches out, and it is essential to examine 
them all if we desire rightly to compre- 
hend the subject. First, as to the ques, 
tion of depth. Mr. Hull considers, and he 
has argued the point at length, that a 
depth of 4,000 feet is the utmost at which 
we, or those who may come after us, wil] 
be able to work coal. I beg the partieular 
attention of the House to the eonsequences 
of the limit thus imposed ; and I will give, 
as an illustration, the effect of the rule in 
the case of a single coal field, that with 
which I am most intimately aequainted, 
That limit of 4,000 feet cuts off at one fell 
swoop from the coal field of South Wales 
the gigantic quantity of 24,000,000,000 
tons. That is the quantity of coal which 
Mr. Hull calculates to be below this 
imaginary and arbitrary limit of 4,000 
feet, beyond which it is represented that 
operations cannot be pushed. Thosd 
24,000,000,000 tons would actually sup- 
ply the present enormous consumption of 
England for nearly 300 years. Taking 
the value of these 24,000,000,000 tons, 
and computing them only at 53. a ton, we 
obtain no less than £6,000,000,000 ster- 
ling as their value, or something like seven 
and a half times the amount of our gigan- 
tic National Debt, cut off from the re- 
sources of South Walesa alone by this as- 
sumed limit of 4,000 feet. Not only in the 
South Wales coal field, but throughout all 
the coal fields of the kingdom, very large 
deposits will be in portions of the field at 
a depth greater than 4,000 feet, and from 
the fields as yet unexplored or undeter- 
mined, because lying under more recent 
formations, it is perfeetly plain that en- 
ormous deductions must be made from 
their actual coal contents, if that limit of 
4,000 feet is to be retained. What I have 
said, however, with regard to the single 
coal field of South Wales, must impress 
any reasonable man with the conviction 
that the depth at which coal is capable of 
being worked, must exercise a material 
bearing upon the ultimate solution of the 
problem of the available supply of coal in 
England. The two reasons which have 
led Mr. Hull to assign 4,000 feet as the 
limit. beyond which, in his opinion, coal is 
not attainable, are, first, the increase of 
temperature, and next, that of pressure. 
If there is a reasonable presumption that 
in sinking into the depths of the earth we 
should come to such high temperatures 
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as would prevent the possibility of our 
miners working in them, then, indeed, 
should we be obliged to admit, that there 
is an impassable limit — a fatal barrier to 
winning our deep coals. I do not deny 
that temperature heightens as depth in- 
creases — we have abundant proof that 
such is the fact. But I would ask, in what 
way were the experiments made? They 
were made by boring holes in the strata 
at the pit’s bottom, two or perhaps more 
feet in depth—and sinking thermometers 
into those holes. But that is not the way 
in which our miners are dealt with. We 
do not bore holes, and put our miners into 
them, and leave them in those holes with- 
out air for many hours. It may be all 
very well to determine scientifically, to 
what extent, and in what ratio the tem- 
perature of the earth increases, and for 
that purpose the measurement by thermo- 
meters placed in holes may be a very pro- 
per mode of proceeding. But when we 
come to the practical question of working, 
we must go somewhat further. We must 
consider in what position and under what 
conditions we can place the miner at his 
work, and at what depth he can be sup- 
plied with abundant and cool air whilst at 
his work, I contend that you can convey 
fresh air in such abundance, and at such 
a temperature to the miner at almost what- 
ever depth he may be, that the question 
of temperature practically falls away. And 
not only so, bat after a column of cold air 
has descended the shaft, and circulated 
through the different main airways of the 
mine for a considerable period, the strata, 
even if originally heated, gradually cools 
down. Of this fact we have sufficient 
proofs, and I will take one from Mr. 
Hull’s book. At Rosebridge Colliery, near 
Wigan, the shaft is 1,800 feet in depth. 
When first sunk to in 1858, the strata 
showed a temperature of 80°, but after 
working for 2{ years, the temperature had 
fallen to 73°, two fect in the solid strata. 
This result was entirely due to the circu- 
lation of air through the shaft for that 
comparatively short period, the effect being 
to cool the strata 7°. Hence it follows 
that what may even be true when the 
shaft is first sunk, and the mine first 
opened, may have ceased to be true after 
it has worked some time. We must now 
consider the important and practical ques- 
tion—what temperature actually surrounds 
the working miner in deep pits. Since I 
gave notice of the question which I shall 
have the honour of moving this evening, 
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I have had somé experiments made in one 
of our own collieries. These experiments 
extended from the 25th of May to the 9th 
of June, in fact until a few days ago. The 
temperatures recorded on the intervening 
days showed that the air at the mouth of 
the pit stood at a mean of 60°, and in 
passing down to the bottom of the pit, 
the moderate depth of 480 feet, the tem- 
perature fell to 55°; by the time it reached 
the bottom of the engine plane, a total 
depth of 1,200 feet, it had inereased to 
61°; and after it had done its duty, and 
passed through all the workings, the re- 
turn air at the furnace was only 63°, 
Therefore you find that in practice, ina 
very large and extensive colliery, 1,200 
feet in depth, you have an actual addition 
to the temperature of the air of only 3° 
from the tinie that the air entered the 
colliery till it left it again. Then take 
the maximum —for the figures which I 
have just read to the House represent the 
mean of tlie thirteen days’ observations— 
we ought, however, to look also at the 
effect upon the mine of a higher tempera- 
ture—the highest temperature recorded at 
the surface was 67°. At the bottom of 
the pit the air had been cooled in its 
passage down to 59°. By the time it 
reached the bottom of the engine plane, a 
depth of 1,200 feet, the temperature had 
only risen to 64°; and on its return to 
the upeast, after passing through the whole 
of the workings, it had receded again to 
63°, showing a loss in point of heat from 
the moment of its first entry into the mine 
of 4°. It may be said that this applies 
to only a comparatively shallow mine, as 
the one to which I have been alluding is 
only 200 fathoms or 1,200 feet deep. But 
I will quote the deepest mines in the coun- 
try. I have received some very interest- 
ing data with respect to a colliery belong- 
ing to the Messrs. Andrew Knowles and 
Son, near Manchester, a firm very eminent 
as workers of coal mines, kindly furnished 
by Mr. John Knowles. On the 5th June, 
1866, at the Pendlebury Colliery, the sur- 
face heat was 68°; the heat at the bottom 
of the downeast shaft—a depth of 1,590 
feet—67°; at the bottom of the engine 
brow, 500 yards to the deep of the pit, 
and 2,088 feet of vertical depth, it was 
72°; at the end of the west level, 1,100 
yards from brow, or 2,160 feet deep, the 
temperature was 75°, showing an increase 
of only 8° after passing through the whole 
of the working places of the mine. But 
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temperature of the strata.?.,.In; a letter 
dated June 10th, 1866, Mr, John Knowles 
says— 

“TI have no doubt that a very large portion of 
the increase of temperature at\the bottom of the 
upeast shaft (which is only 8°) is due to the lights 
from the lamps, the natural warmth of the men, 
and also of the horses; and that a very small 
proportion is given off from the strata.” 


Then, again, I take a case quoted by Mr. 
Hull. In the Shireoaks Colliery, belong- 
ing to the Duke of Neweastle, which is 
1,530 feet deep, the return air, after pass- 
ing through the workings, was only 6° 
higher than the intake at 63°; . but, on the 
other hand, in a close heading, in the same 
mine and at the same depth, it was 86° 
or 23° higher. Nothing can more clearly 
demonstrate the effect of yentilation in 
keeping down temperature, , In the Rose- 
bridge. Mine the intake air was 603°, aud 
the return 73°, thus showing only. an in- 
crease of 13° after the air had passed. all 
the men, the horses, and the lights; start- 
ing with a low temperature, and without 
data as to the amount of the ventilation, 
for Mr. Hull’s figures are not clear in this 
respect. The depth of thie. mine is 1,800 
feet. The House will observe. that.in. the 
deep mines to which I have beea alluding 
no special arrangements have been made 
to keep down the temperature; and fur- 
ther, that it may only increase to such an 
extent as the heat from.the men, the 
horses, and the lights might reasonably 
be supposed to increase it. Jf, however, 
there existed a strong reason for desiring 
to keep the temperature down, nothing 
could be more simple or more easy than 
to arrange various contrivances which 
would effectually secure that: object. I 
think I could undertake. te;do it—to, in 
fact, keep the mine supplied, at almost 
any depth, with air at nearly the same 
temperature as that of the air which en- 
tered the shaft. It would. be only neces- 
sary to build slight brick walls along the 
main airways, arching them over so as to 
leave a clear space between the walls and 
the strata, and to carry along this inter- 
vening space a slight current of air, con- 
necting it direetly with the upcast sbaft, 
whieh would effectually earry off every 
particle of heat emanating from the strata. 
This, undoubtedly, would prevent any pos- 
sible heat of the strata from influencing 
the temperature of the main column of air 
brought into the mine by the downeast 
shaft, and would cause it-te reach. the 
miner at the temperature.of the surface 
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air. . There are various ways in which an 
artificially low temperature could be main. 
tained. Much has been said and written 
on the subject of barometrical pressure ; 
and on this point I would remark, that. if 
heat be produced by additional barometri- 
eal pressure, itis equally true that by rare. 
faction we produce cold. On the Continent 
they ventilate their mines generally by me- 
chanical exhaustion, I have seen very 
large and expensive machinery for that 
purpose in Belgium and France. Our sys, 
tem is to trust chiefly to furnaces. But 
by the system extensively used in Belgium 
and France, mechanical exhaustion pro- 
duces slight rarefaction, and a consequent 
eurrent of air. Carry the exhaustion fur- 
ther, and you may put the men in mines 
under such a temperature as is to be found 
only on an icy mountain or an Alpine peak. 
I do not think it is desirable to go to such 
a length, because it is quite unnecessary 
to do so, and many bad results would 
follow, especially the additional issue of 
inflammable gas ; but I say that before we 
suffer ourselves to be cut off from such 
gigantic quantities of coal as we possess, 
at great depths, we should undoubtedly 
adopt some such system rather than sub- 
mit to those sad results which would en- 
sue from our inability to work our coal 
mines at great depths, Again, it must be 
borne in mind that the compressed air 
engine, which is becoming very useful in 
the working of our coal mines, may exer- 
cise an important influence in respect of 
temperature. By means of this engine, 
the ‘air compressed at the mouth of the 
mine is carried down into the pit, and is 
given off below. Many coal-eutting ma- 
chines depend for their working power on 
compressed air. And what does the House 
think was one of the first difficulties en- 
countered in connection with this engine ? 
I am told that the cylinders in which the 
air was compressed became so hot from the 
emission of latent heat, that is so much 
heat was given off by the compression of 
the air, that it became exceedingly diffi- 
cult to work the engine. The cylinders 
were eventually placed in water, and thus 
kept at a proper temperature, Then ano- 
ther difficulty was encountered. As the 
air was given off, the re-absorption of heat 
was so rapid that ice was produced. I 
am told that the valves became choked 
with ice. When permitted to expand, the 
air demanded back the heat which had 
been pressed out of it, and thus produced 
artificial cold, Before the time when we 
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shall find it necessary to have recourse to 
our very deep mines, coal-entting machines 
will probably be the rule instead of the 
exception; should their use become thus 
general, large quantities of artificially cold 
air would, of necessity, be produced in the 
depths of our mines. Again, there is a 
very beautiful theory, which was mentioned 
to me the other day by Mr. Dickinson, 
one of the most able and useful of the 
public servants of this country. He pointed 
out to me that the gases in mines are of 
great tension. We know that this is so; 
for it is almost impossible to wall them 
back, and we are obliged to allow them to 
escape. Well, Mr. Dickinson said— 

“Ts it not possible that one of those beautiful 
laws of nature may step in here? May it not be 
that by a principle of compensation the additional 
heat of the strata will be taken off by the gases 
expanding from their high degree of tension, as 
in the case of air from the compressed air engine, 
and that thus one law of nature may counterpoise 
another ?” 

I do not say that this theory is correct. It 
may be, or it may not be, but I think it 
is a very beautiful one at least. We are 
not driven, however, to theories, and I 
now only again express Mr. Dickinson’s 
opinions. Make your shafts sufficiently ca- 
pacious; make your airways large enough; 
bring plenty of air down; and you will 
have the temperature of your mines low 
enough for all practical purposes at any 
depth. If this be found insufficient, simply 
make a double airway, as I before sug- 
gested, and you will find no difficulty in 
having cool air in any part of a mine. The 
next question is that of pressure. I- feel 
a difficulty in meeting the objection to deep 
mining on this head, because I ean find 
no evidence to support the assumption. If 
the superincumbent strata exerted its real 
pressure, nothing could withstand it, and 
not a single ton of coal could be worked 
out of a coal mine of any depth at this 
moment. Let us see how the matter stands. 
A cubic yard of stone weighs from 39 ewt. 
to 40 ewt. At a depth of one yard it 
exerts a pressure of 3'41bs. to the square 
inch. At a depth of 600 yards—not an 
uncommon depth—the pressure would be 
increased to 2,0001bs, on the square inch. 
No timber, much leas the smal! ordinary 
Pit Prop Timber, could withstand such a 
pressure, and yet you see in such mines 
comparatively small timber supporting the 
superincumbent strata wherever timber is 
needed; but I have been in mines of great 
depth, and have trayelled for miles along 
them without seeing a-single stick of tim- 
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ber set to support the roof.’ The ‘fact ‘is, 
that you may make a small hole in a wall 
and yet not cause the wall to tumble down, 
you may creep through it and feel no pres- 
sure, and that is exactly the case with re- 
gard to the gallery of a mine. The area 
which is occupied by working places is so 
extremely small that the pressure of the 
superincumbent strata does not come upon 
them in its fall intensity, and is thus either 
not felt at all or very slightly felt. Of 
course, it is perfectly true that where coal 
is worked out over a large area the strata 
falls after a time, even up to the eurface, 
but that'is a’very gradual process. It falls 
bit by bit, so that the real action upon the 
superincumbent strata occurs only a long 
time after the miner has left the spot. One 
of the great questions which the coal miner 
has to take inte consideration is how to 
prevent the pressure from coming upon 
him, and he works his mine so as to cause 
it to *t ride off’ him. The fact is, that 
the pressure of which he is most sensible 
depends upon the few yards of strata which 
lie immediately'over the coal, and not upon 
the great depth’of the mine. If there are 
ten or fifteen yards of rotten stuff overhead 
there will be’ what is called a “heavy” 
roof, but if it-consists of strong rock there 
is no occasion’ for the miner to trouble 
himself about pressure. Then it is said that 
coal becomes so dense at great depths that 
the men eam hardly work it. That, how- 
ever, is ‘not the ease. I hold in my hand 
a letter from Mr. George Elliot, a man 
who, during ‘all his life, has been engaged 
in collieries, and who has had the manage- 
ment of some of the greatest concerns in 
the kingdom, including Monkwearmouth 
and Lady Londonderry’s mines. Well, 
Mr. Elliot says; that the ease with which 
coal is worked ub great depths is a com- 
pensation for any extra cost there may be 
in raising ‘it. Indeed, so little true is it 
that coal beeomes more dense at great 
depths, that Mr. Elliot asserts it to be an 
actual fact that in the mine at Monkwear- 
mouth, which ‘is 1,800 feet from the sur- 
face; the coalis worked easier than in mines 
of lees depth. “This may be, and I think 
probably is, an accidental circumstance. [| 
am afraid I am/wearying the House [ Cries 
of **No, nol’"], but I wish to meet the 
objections which have been brought for- 
ward so prominently in those books whieh 
have so terrified the country. Well, then 
comes ‘the question of water. Now in 
reality itis very rarely— indeed I have 
only met -withoone or two exeeptions— 
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that water finds its way into adcep coal 
mine. There is plenty of water in the 
superincumbent strata, but the object of 
the miner is to leave the water behind 
him, and this he effeets while sinking his 
shaft by putting in a foundation which is 
perfectly impervious, and ‘‘tubbing’’ his 
pit from that foundation upwards. In this 
way the water is kept back, and the mine 
beneath worked without water being pre- 
sent in it. The fact is that coal strata 
are generally not waterbearing strata. 
Their base is for the most part clay, or at 
least there are many beds of strong elay 
rocks in them, which keep up the water, 
and thus deep coal mines are not gener- 
ally troubled with water. And now comes 
the question of ventilation, It has been 
stated that ventilation is more difficult in 
a deep than in a shallow mine, but there 
never was a greater mistake. The fact, 
on the contrary, is, that it is much easier 
to ventilate a deep mine than a shallow 
one. The deeper the upeast shaft is the 
greater is the absolute power of ventilation. 
The upeast shaft is nothing more nor less 
than a high chimney, and the higher the 
chimney is built the greater is the power 
of draft. So it is in the shaft of a coal 
mine. Next comes the question as to the 
increased cost of deep mines. Now the 
main element of increased cost lies in the 
first outlay, and of course the first outlay 
of a deep mine must be greater than that 
of a shallow mine. Simple figures will 
best meet a case of this kind. Imagine, 
for example, an original capital in excess 
of what is wanted to win an ordinary mine 
at the present day—for it must be borne 
in mind that I am speaking of increased 
cost, of £250,000. That is a very liberal 
sum, for the majority of mines at present 
do not cost half as much, perhaps not one- 
tenth part that sum. [An/hon. MEMBER : 
What is to be the depth of the mine ?] I 
should imagine that for such a sum it 
might be of almost any depth, I take these 
figures for the sake of example. Well, 
£250,000 is equal to 60,000,000 pence. 
Now I will assume that such a pit as | have 
referred to will ‘‘ win ’’ 2,000-acres, which 
would be represented by something like 
three miles in one direction, and one in 
another. Mr. George Elliot has written 
to me to say that he is now commanding 
distances of five miles, and that seven 
would be no difficulty. I will take it, 
however, at 2,000 acres, Coal one foot 
thick equals 1,500 tons to the acre, which 
extending over 2,000 acres, would be equi- 
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valent to 3,000,000 tons. At the same 
rate 20 feet thickness of coal would be 
equivalent to 60,000,000 tons, and 1d, 
per ton upon that quantity would return 
the original outlay of £250,000. If, then, 
by the outlay of £250,000 it is possible 
to ‘*win’’ 2,000 acres of coal 20 feet 
thick, and for every ton raised we put by 
ld., that sum will recoup the original 
capital before the mine is exhausted. If 
a case were taken where the coal is only 
10 feet thick, it would be necessary to put 
by 2d. a ton before the capital could be 
recouped. It must be evident, therefore, 
that the question of outlay resolves itself 
into a ld., 2d., or 3d, a ton at most, and it 
may be much less. I will give the House 
a practical example. Mr. John Knowles 
says— 

“At the Pendleton Colliery there are three 

seams at present in work of a total thickness of 
18 feet 6 inches in the lowest being at the depth 
of 530 yards. A section of the strata from the 
bottom of these pits shows that the Arley Mine 
would be at a depth of 1,133 yards, and from the 
surface to that depth there are 46 seams of coal 
varying in thickness; out of these 20 would be 
abuve 2 feet in thickness, and there will be in this 
range of coal field 60 feet of coal that can be 
worked. The area of this taking is about 3 square 
miles (or nearly 2,000 acres).” 
It must be borne in mind that I have been 
speaking of the future, and not of the pre- 
sent. I am now discussing the question 
how far the cost of coal is likely to be 
affected in the future. I think that the 
only real increase in the cost of working 
coal from these deep mines would arise 
from the increased cost of winding ; and 
even that is only a small matter. I find that 
the cost of our ropes for several collieries 
and for many years has averaged about 
a farthing per ton of coal worked from the 
collieries. Mr. Elliot informs me, that in 
the collieries with which he is connected, in 
no ease does the cost of the ropes exceed 
from 1d. to 13d. per ton. The whole ex- 
pense of winding does not consist in the 
ropes, but also in the engine and machi- 
nery employed in winding; but in the case 
of deep mines, the true policy is to put 
down powerful winding engines which pay 
for the outlay they involve by enabling coal 
to be drawn at much the same cost per 
ton as it can be drawn from shallow mines. 
I state this not alone from my own expe- 
rience, but also upon the authority of others. 
Mr. Knowles writes to me— 

“The improvements that have been made in 
machinery for raising coal from great depths have 


almost kept pace with the increased difficulties, 
and, as a rule, I find that the deeper the pits 
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have been sunk in this neighbourhood, there has 
been an increased quantity of coal raised, so that 
the extra cost has been distributed over a larger 
get of coal.” 


Mr. Elliot writes much in the same strain, 
He says that the expense of winding coal 
has not been materially increased, because 
the apparatus for winding has been so 
much improved. In winding from these 
very deep mines a great improvement has 
been made recently by the introduction of 
steel ropes, which are very light and very 
durable, and enable coal to be wound from 
greatly increased depths at little or no 
extra cost. Again, in many collieries of 
great depth, coal is obtained by the use of 
inclined planes, which indeed have become 
common in deep mines. In a case with 
which I am familiar, a pit was originally 
sunk to the depth of 80 fathoms, and by 
means of inclined planes the depth has 
been slowly increased until a depth of 200 
fathoms has been reached. I believe that 
greatly inereased depths can be reached 
by this means gradually and almost insen- 
sibly. The truth is that we are arguing 
very much without knowledge in these 
matters, certainly with very limited infor- 
mation and views. My impression is that 
the mechanical genius of those who come 
after us will be as great in itself and in 
its developments as that of the past and 
of the present generations; and that if 
difficulties arise hereafter, they will be en- 
countered in the manly spirit that has over- 
come the difficulties of the past. Do not 
let us then be alarmed for the future on 
the seore of mechanical difficulty, or on ac- 
count of internal heat. Neither of these 
causes will prevent our obtaining adequate 
supplies of coal, or increase greatly its 
cost. What will really affect the cost of 
coal more than anything else is the rate 
of wages. I have made calculations from 
the cost sheets of large collieries. I find 
that upwards of 60 per cent of the total 
cost of coal arises from labour, You may 
depend upon it that, if the manufacturing 
industry of this eountry is destined to cur- 
tailment, it will result from the scarcity 
and the consequent advance in the price 
of labour. I often -look with terror upon 
the probable progress of that scarcity. The 
darkest spot upon the horizon of this 
country is in my opinion the possible scar- 
city of labour ; and therefore I deplore to 
see the State lending its aid to emigra- 
tion. We ought by the enactment of good 
laws, and by striving to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the working classes, to keep every 
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man we can in this country. Every able- 
bodied man who leaves our shores takes 
away so much of the bone and pith and 
marrow that are required for the develop, 
ment of our national wealth. If we ean 
only command labour we need not talk of 
the greatness of the country being en; 
dangered by the want of that which Pro- 
vidence has given us in such vast abund- 
ance. 

I come now to epeak of the resources of 
our coal fields. I cannot but regret that 
a proposal I made two or three years ago 
was not adopted, as I think it ought to 
have been. It may not be geverally known 
that the surveys we possess of many of 
our mineral districts are upon the small 
leinch seale. It is most important to have 
the mineral resources of this country pro- 
perly and accurately ascertained, and J 
think, therefore, that we have a right te 
ask that the best possible surveys should 
be made of the mineral districts. It is a 
matter of national importance that these 
districts should be surveyed on a large 
scale, and that every facility should be 
afforded for accurately estimating and duly 
working our mineral riches, I pressed upon 
the War Department the importance of 
making a large survey of the district I re- 
present, but I am sorry to say that nothing 
has yet been done. Our survey is a gene- 
ration old, it is from twenty-five to thirty 
years since the l-inch Ordnanee Map was 
made; and I understand in other mineral 
districts much the same may be said. I 
hope that the ground of the present com- 
plaint will soon be removed by the exten- 
sion of the Jarge scale survey to all the 
mineral districts. I desire to bear testi- 
mony to the general accuracy of the geo- 
logical survey of South Wales, made by 
my late friend Sir H. de la Béehe, as- 
sisted by Sir W. Logan, Mr. Struvé, Mr. 
Williams, and others. I have lately tested 
it, and I have found it wonderfully accu- 
rate. Now as to the extent of our coal 
resources, Mr. Hull’s is the only general 
estimate yet made. I do not desire to pass 
any hostile eriticism upon his book, far 
from it, I wish to give him every eredit 
for his attempt ; but I must consider the 
mode he has adopted to ascertain what 
our mineral resources are, and I will illus- 
trate it by the method of computation he 
applied to the coal field of South Wales. 
Now, if we suppose that every seam of coal 
still exists over the entire area, which is 
not the fact, and assume the gross thick- 
ness of the coal contained in seams of two 
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feet and upwards in thickness, which I take 
at ‘his figure, 84 feet over the whole area, 
there would be 73,000,000,000 tons of coal. 
But a deduction must be made for the 
rioti-existence of some of these seams over 
considerable areas ; what ought that de- 
duction to be ? I do not think it possible for 
any man, merely from plans and sections, 
to estimate at all accurately what that de- 
duction ought to be. Mr. Hull deducts at 
a fell swoop one-third, and reduces the 
73,000,000,000 tons to 48,000,000,000 
tous. From that residue he deducts one- 
half for the coal below the depth of 4,000 
feet, which leaves 24,000,000,000 ‘tons ; 
and from that again he deducts one-third 
for waste and the quantity worked out, so 
that he leaves only 16,000,000,000 tons 
as the total available for man’s use. This 
calculation appears to be a great deal too 
rough, and | think we ought not to place 
too great reliance upon the results to which 
it leads. At the time the Commercial Treaty 
with France was under discussion, I made 
a statement in this House of the quantity 
of coal which we might expect to win from 
the South Wales coal field; and finding 
from Mr. Hull’s book, published subse- 
quently, that his estimate of the available 
quantity of coal differed from my own, I 
printed my Speech, and gave the grounds 
upon which I had based my calculation, 
stating my reasons for thinking Mr. Hull’s 
estimate could hardly be correct. I had 
taken the gross thickness of available coal 
at 60 feet, deducting therefrom 40 per 
cent for faults, quantity worked, and loss. 
I found by a backward calculation that 
Mr. Ifull had assumed a net thickness of 
otily 273 feet. That I concluded must be 
an’ erroneous estimate, and I asked in 
what part of the section such compara- 
tively barren ground could be found? I 
find, from the book of Mr. Jevons, that 
Mr. Hull has since added 10,000,000,000 
tons to the original 16,000,000,000 tons 
he allotted to South Wales, probably owing 
to my remarks. That is a very large ad- 
dition, but I am not satisfied with it. The 
question between us is mainly one of depth. 
If the 4,000 feet limit of Mr. Hull is to 
be taken, probably his amended estimate 
is uot far from the truth; but if we can 
win our coal at a depth of 5,500 to 6,000, 
my estimate will be exceeded. I pass on 
to notice the South Yorkshire and the 
Derbyshire coal fields in order to show 
the effect of a deduction for denudation in 
the lump. In these cases, by the same 
process, I make the original quantity, if 
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every seam had continued through all time 
to exist, that is, the gross total quantity of 
coal which existed before any was denuded, 
to have been 33,500,000,000 tons, while 
Mr. Hull states the gross total, after 
making a deduction for denudation, to be 
17,000,000,000 tons, being a deduction 
of very nearly one-half. He then deduets 
a quarter for the quantity worked, and a 
quarter for waste, &c., and thus fe. 
duces the total available quantity to about 
9,000,000,000 tons. Now this calcula- 
tion may be a perfectly true one; but 
these are enormous figures, and it will not 
do to rest simply upon such rough caleu- 
lations. We must have a thorough in- 
vestigation and ascertain if possible the 
real quantity we have in store. I have 
calculated in the same manner the fifteen 
principal coal fields in England, and as- 
suming that every seam had continued to 
exist through all time and that none had 
been denuded, my calculation gives a gross 
total of 235,000,000,000 tons. Mr. Hull’s 
gross estimate, after deducting for denu- 
dation is 134,000,000,000 tons, leaving 
little more than half the quantity origin- 
ally crested, and from this quantity he 
makes further deductions, reducing the 
total available quantity to 64,000,000,000 
tons. That again may be true, but I do 
not think that such rough calculations as 
these are worthy of the place they have 
occupied in the attention of this, House 
and the country. At any rate I think 
there is margin enough for error in figures 
of such immense magnitude, and in caleu- 
lations involving so many assumptions. 
Sir, I do not think that any great diffi- 
culty would arise in investigating this sub- 
ject. If the Commission for which I am 
now moving were granted, and the mem- 
bers of that Commission placed themselves 
in communication with first-class viewers 
in different parts of the kingdom, and ob- 
tained from them the benefit of their local 
knowledge, they would take the areas in 
which various seams of coal and ranges 
of seams were known to exist, and looking 
at these and estimating quantities in the 
same manner that any one would who was 
going to open up a mineral property, we 
should obtain a fair approximate estimate 
of the quantity of coal we are likely to have 
available for all future time. This, how- 
ever, can only be done by the assistance 
of those persons who possess considerable 
local knowledge. If a sound estimate of 
the nature which I have suggested were 
once made—an estimate in which the coun- 
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try could place confidence, and which would 

he really reliable—it need not be repeated, 

because Mr. Hunt collects with great care 

year by year the quantity worked in each 

coal field, and by deducting this quantity 

from the gross estimate, making due al- 

lowance for loss, waste, &e, we could al- 

ways arrive approximately at the quantity | 
that was left. 

‘I now, Sir, come to a larger question 
than even that on which I have just 
touched, and that is the quantity of coal 
which exists under the more recent forma- 
tions. First, I will speak of the permian 
formation which overlays the coal, and 
next of the trias formation. We used to. 
call these the magnesian limestone and the 
new red sandstone. But as these names 
have, been replaced by new terms, I sup- 
pose we must refer to them now as the 
permian and trias formations. Now I 
have taken some trouble to ascertain the 
thickness of the permian formation. I 
cannot find that either Professor Phillips 
or Sir Charles Lyell give any estimate of 
its thickness in their works upon geology, 
though they afford a great deal of infor- 
mation upon other points connected with 
this formation. But Mr. Jukes, who I be- 
lieve is a member of the Geological Sur- | 
vey, says that— 

“The thickness of the permian formation is 
believed to vary almost indefinitely within the 
limits of 1,000 to 3,000 feet.” 

Again, Mr. Hull says that the thickness 
of the permian formation is in North Staf- 
fordshire 600 feet; in Denbighshire from 
1,000 to 2,000 feet ; in Lancashire from 
350 to 650; in Warwickshire 2,000 feet ; 
in Derbyshire and Yorkshire, 130 feet; at 
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feet ; in Warwickshire, 780 feet; in Lei- 
cestershire, 900 feet. Taking these figures 
I find that the least thickness of the per- 
mian formation is put down as 130 feet, 
and the greatest 3,000 feet, while the trias 
formation ranges from ] 20 feet to 4,750 feet. 
If we add them together we find the least 
thickness of both formations 250 feet, and 
But if both to- 
gether are taken at from 2,000 to 3,000 
feet of thickness, in the most unfavourable 
positions, coal will still be easily attainable 
below them. These great supposed de- 
velopments of strata, however, are for the 
most part simply geological deductions. 
Now it is extremely difficult to determine, 
with any degree of accuracy, the thickness 
of strata from surface measurements alone, 
These strata are spread over a vast area, 
and as you have nothing but railway cut- 
tings, roads, quarries, or sueh like shallow 
surface data to depend upon in forming 
your judgment, it is almost impossible to 
determine accurately the thickness of 
strata, Undoubtedly in some cases, as in 
the salt works, where shafts have been 
sunk, reliable data may be had. But for 
the most part mere surface indications, I 
think, will be found unreliable. A varia- 
tion in the angle or direction of inelina- 
tion, a fault, or any other sudden change, 
hidden beneath alluvial deposit at once 
disturb the best calculations from surface 
data. All these strata, however, have been 
sunk through at various points in this 
country; and coal has been won through 
all of them, adjvining nearly all the coal 
fields. In Durham, as we all know, the 
permian strata has been sunk through very 
largely, and enormous quantities of coal 


Shireoaks in Nottinghamshire, 196 feet ;| are being got beneath it, though not half 
1 in the Great Northern coal field, from | —¥ re 
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eet, middie eet, bunter eet. | at Shireoaks were thus proved to be, as 
Sir Charles Lyell estimates its thickness have said, only 196 raat thickness. In 
in Cheshire and Lancashire at between Leicestershire, Lord Maynard has sunk a 
Pores he etre Mr. ote at shaft through the new red sopdsteres and 
at in South Staffordshire it is 2, eet the result is thus stated by Mr. Holds- 
thick. Mr. Hull finds that in Somerset it worth in his excellent pi iad 
is from 270 feet to 120 feet thick; in South; |... R 
Staffordshire, the bunter alone, 1,200 feet; PB sg dng ay Neaptme ne 8 pie on a 
in Lancashire, 4,750, of which he esti-| years ago the bold experiment of boring for them 
mates the Cheshire red matls at 3,000/ on his Bagworth estates, and after upwards of 
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three years incessant labour, succeeded in the 
discovery of a richly-stored new coal field, and 
some of its valuable seams are now being exten- 
sively wrought. At this spot, so far from the 
Ashby coal field, although the sinkings com- 
menced in the uppermost (Keuper) beds of the 
red marl formation, the whole series proved to 
be only 105 yards thick (equal to 315 feet) to the 
coal measures, thus showing the absence of the 
permian, and the trending of the coal, and its 
concomitants to the southward at moderate depths, 
beneath the upper new red rocks,” 


At West Bromwich, where Lord Dart- 
mouth has pits, coal has been won through 
the permian strata. At Cannock Chase 
a very large coal field has been opened up 
through the lower portion of the new red 
sandstone. And in Worcestershire, in 
Halesowen Valley, on Lord Lyttelton’s 
estate, extensive sinkings are being carried 
on by Messrs. Dawes and Co., through the 
red rocks to the coal measures; one of 
those land-marks well known to miners, 
called the ‘‘ Black Ring,” has been met 
with ; and an estimate has been made that 
the famous ‘‘ thick coal”’ will be cut at 
a depth of only 900 feet. Mr. Jukes says, 
that at Lord Dartmouth’s pits, coal has 
been won through permian, at West Brom- 
wich, 806 feet; at Lyng Colliery, 550 
feet; at Lewisham Pit, 315 feet; and at 
the Terrace Pit, through 135 feet of red 
rock. These are moderate depths, and 
the moral of these various figures is that 
when these rocks are practically dealt 
with, it will be found that their thickness 
is very much less than has been supposed 
from surface indications, In fact, in all 
the cases where they have been so dealt 
with, they have been found comparatively 
thin. But this really opens up an enor-. 
mous question, because these formations 
which are next above the coal, and from 
below which at various spots coal has been 
and is being won and worked, occupy an 
area three times as large as that of the 
known coal fields of England and Wales, 
and twice as large as that of the English, 
Welsh, and Scotch coal fields together. 
I have had the area of the trias and per- 
mian formations measured by a Surveyor 
upon the Reduced Ordnance map, and I 
find that they occupy an area of 9,412 
square miles; while the area of the Eng- 
lish and Welsh coal fields are 2,779, and 
that of Scotland 1,720; making together 
4,499 square miles. I do not say that 
coal exists under the whole of those red 
rocks—far from it; but what I believe is, 
that beneath the formations to which I am 
now alluding the great coal formation will 
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be as the sea and the barren spots as its 
islands. Let any one look at the map, 
and if he will imagine for a moment that 
these formations are like a great red shawl 
—the black fringe representing the exist- 
ing coal fields—he will have a pretty good 
idea of the vastness of our great coal for- 
mation, including at one glance the dis- 
covered and undiscovered coal fields, We 
are in the habit of talking of the coal 
fields of North Staffordshire and South 
Staffordshire, of Lancashire, and so on; 
but these are, in my judgment, merely the 
outlying fringes of the great coal forma- 
tion. The day will come when they will 
be joined together by intermediate work- 
ings, and recognized as one vast whole. 
Then, in the case of the Great Northern 
formation, extending from Nottingham on 
the south to South Shields on the north, 
we have the red shawl with the black 
fringe folded in length. My impression 
as to this district is, that the same will 
be found to be the case; I think that the 
Durham and Yorkshire coal fields will be 
found to be continuous. We are, in fact, 
only working at those parts of the coal 
fields which have been exposed to view in 
part by denudation, and in part thrown up 
to the surface by the wild convulsions of 
nature. But I have by no means done 
with the more recent formations. The 
formation which comes next above the 
trias is the lias. Now. in the Bristol 
and Somersetshire coal fields the permian, 
trias, and lias formations have been found 
to be extremely thin, and coal has been 
won even through the lias formation, yet 
a few years ago no geologist would have 
dreamt of winning coal through lias, Mr. 
Hull says— 

“Shafts penetrating the lias and red marl 
into the coal have been sunk at Paulton and 
Timsbury; and another, near Radstock, com- 


mencing in the upper beds of the lias, reaches 
coal at 200 fathoms,” 
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That is to say, 1,200 feet, which is a very 
moderate depth, in view of the immense 
thickness which these formations might be 
expected toattain. The possibility of win- 
ning coal through the lias formation is 
thus proved; but the question is whether 
that formation, which is of so large an 
area in England, may not prove to be of 
such a thickness, including the trias and 
permian, as to prevent the possibility of 
reaching coal beneath it. It is quite im- 
possible to say whether the red rocks be- 
neath may thin out; if so, and if the depth 
through the lias thus proves not insur- 
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mountable, there will be at least a repe- 
tition of the area of the present coal fields 
in those beneath the lias. 1 do not attach 
much importance to that eventuality; but 
still it is possible that at some points coal 
may be reached through the lias. And 
this leads me to another question of a very 
curious character—namely, the possibility 
of the existence of coal in the South of 
England. It is the belief of many geolo- 
gists, and there are good grounds for the 
belief, that coal does actually exist and 
may at some time be attainable in the 
South of England, and, in point of fact, 
even under this great city, and under the 
very floor of this House. Geologieally, 
there ought to be enormous formations 
above the coal. The permian, trias, lias, 
and then the great oolite, a formation 
which is largely developed in many parts 
of England, especially at Bath. Next the 
green sand formation, which shows itself 
in great thickness in the Isle of Wight ; 
and then the chalk, an immense formation 
which is well known in so many places. 
We thus have six geological formations, 
each in its full development of great thick- 
ness, which, if they exist in such develop 
ment, must extinguish all hope of attain- 
ing coal beneath them; but do they so 
exist in the South of England? In order 
to deal with this question properly, I must 
go back to South Wales. The South 
Wales coal field, and especially the south- 
ern portion of it, is traversed by a succes- 
sion of parallel anticlinal axes which have 
eaused the dip or inclination of its strata 
to be at right angles to that of the more 
northern portions of England. This coal 
field may be described as a trough running 
east and west. If we follow out the line 
of this trough to the eastward, we find 
that it embraces the Somersetshire coal 
field; in fact, the anticlinal axes of the 
Mendips are identical with and mere con- 
tinuations of those of South Wales. It is 
to the action of these anticlinal axes that 
the very existence of the South Wales 
coal field is due. After passing Somer- 
setshire they disappear beneath the more 
recent formations at Thornbury on the 
north and Frome on the south. If we 
extend this trough on in a straight line, 
it will pass under London, which will be 
found to be situated nearly in its centre, 
and this and parallel troughs will embrace 
much of the South of England. Extend 
these troughs still farther eastward, and 
they will be found to embrace almost all 
the great coal fields of northern Europe, 
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ineluding those of the North of Franee, 
Belgium, Westphalia, Saxony, and Silesia. 
It is very curious that the troughs of eoal 
measure, whieh commence in South Wales 
and Devon, should, if thus extended in 
two parallel lines to the eastward, em- 
brace almost all the great coal fields of 
the North of Europe. Reasoning thus, 
geologists have been led to assert the 
possible existence of available coal in the 
South of England. But the great ques- 
tion is, what is the thickness of the strata 
super-posed above these troughs? We 
have to go but a very short distance to 
satisfy ourselves on this point. A few miles 
from Boulogne, just across the Channel, 
the eoal formation actually reappears at 
the surface, about 170 miles to the east- 
ward of the point at which it disappeared 
in Somersetshire. Again, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Valenciennes pits have been 
sunk through the chalk—through the very 
same formation as that on which we now 
stand, for after the London clay comes the 
chalk—and they are winning and working 
large quantities of coal from beneath the 
chalk. Let any one travel along the North 
of France, and then come over to this side 
of the water, and say whether there is any 
apparent geological difference between the 
two sides of the Channel. The white cliffs 
on the one side are to all appearance the 
same as the white cliffs on the other, and 
Valenciennes is on the same continuous 
formation as London. But how different 
would be the contour of the country if in 
truth the six great geological formations, 
which terminate with the chalk, actually 
exist in their full development on our side 
of the Channel ; assuming, as we have a 
fair right to assume, that the coal mea- 
sures or still older formations which are 
unconformable with the more recent rocks, 
retain a uniform level or datum line from 
Somersetshire to the Boulognnais— and 
any other assumption, seeing that we are 
now considering a line parallel to the line 
of strike of the older rocks, would be un- 
reasonable—we must, then, have these six 
great formations piled high above the sea 
level, and our southern coast would pre- 
sent all the features of a lofty mountain 
range. Instead of this the features of the 
country on both sides of the Channel are 
the same; and if coal be found beneath 
the chalk strata of Boulogne or Valen- 
ciennes, what reason is there why it should 
not be also found beneath Brighton or. 
London? I take it, therefore, that there 
is no strong ground for disbelieving that 
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at some day, perhaps not very distant, 
coal may be found in the South of Eng- 
land. That, however, is a thing which 
nothing but the point of the pick and the 
borer can determine. I believe that sooner 
or later on the northern shores of the Chan- 
nel coal will be found by the French, who 
need it more than we do, and I venture 
to state that no impossibility exists that 
a coal field may not be by-and-bye disco- 
vered almost on the very spot where we 
stand. 

But I have not yet finished with the 
subject of collateral adjuncts to our sup- 
plies of mineral fuel. Within the last few 
years a discovery of extraordinary import- 
ance has been made in America—I allude 
to the discovery of mineral oil. That dis- 
covery has caused almost a social revolu- 
tion in America. We read accounts of 
colossal fortunes being made out of this 
wonderful substance, and there can be 
very little doubt that it is destined to play 
& great part in the future as regards heat, 
light, and everything connected with com- 
bustion. This mineral oil is not wanting 
in England—or rather within the United 
Kingdom. Abundance of mineral contain- 
ing oil has been now discovered in Scot- 
land, It may not be generally known, 
but it is known to several hon. Members 
of this House, that discoveries have been 
made of oil shale, which yields abundant 
supplies. I am told that the extraordi- 
nary Torbane mineral yields no less than 
120 gallons per ton ; and that shale yield- 
ing only 28 gallons per ton can be profit- 
ably worked. This shale is now being 
worked over a large extent of country, 
and there is a probability of its being found 
in all our coal fields. I have no doubt 
that the oil produced from the shale is 
nothing more than the result of gases 
which have exuded from the coal, which 
the shale has probably arrested. I believe, 
too, that it is but little known as yet what 
services this oil is destined to render to 
mankind. On this head I will read an 
extract from Zhe Press newspaper, headed 
Petroleum versus Coal. It is as follows :— 


“ Mr. Gladstone may be comforted. When coal 
fails we can still find refuge in petroleum. A 
boiler made at Woolwich to test the practicability 
of burning the oil for steam purposes has been 
tried ; and the result is pronounced exceedingly 
satisfactory. There were tubes for superheating 
the steam and consuming the smoke ; and nothing 
seemed to need alteration except the size of the 
boiler. The fires were kept up so easily that 
the stoker was quite at a discount. Other people, 
besides enthusiasts in oil, talk of petroleum as 
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certain to come soon into use for marine and 
other engines. It would seem that oil, is,more 
plentiful in the world than eoal, it, occupies a 
smaller space, and it burns without leaving any 
waste in the way of cinders or ashes. There ap- 
pears no reason why it should not be really much 
cheaper as a steam generator than coul.” 

I think, Sir, I have now finished what I 
had to say with reference to our coal re- 
sources; and I next come to the impor- 
tant question of its consumption. That I 
know is held by many to be even more 
important than any of the questions with 
which I have hitherto dealt. I confess 
this question of our future consumption is 
to me much less satisfactory, because it 
cannot be dealt with in the same simple 
and practical manner. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to forecast what will be the consump- 
tion of coal in this country during gene- 
rations and in ages to come. Sir William 
Armstrong, who was the first to call at- 
tention to this point in 1863, proceeded 
on a very simple principle of computation. 
He stated what had been the increased 
quantity of coal used from year to year, 
and then calculated from that how long 
our resources were likely to last if we 
went on increasing our consumption at 
the same rate. He took our inereased 
consumption at 2,750,000 tons per annum, 
and caleulated, on Mr. Hull’s data, that at 
the same rate of increase, our supply of 
coal would be exhausted in 212 years. Mr. 
Jevons stated our increased consumption 
at 3°26 per cent per annum from 1854 to 
1863, and took an.average increase of 34 
per cent. In 50 years, the increased con- 
sumption, if computed by an increase in 
a geometric ratio, would be 458 per cent, 
or 5$ times as much as it is at present. 
Thus, while in 1861 the consumption was 
83,500,000 tons, in 1961 it would, if it 
increased in a geometric ratio of 3} per 
cent, amount to 2,607,500,000 tons. per 
annum. At that rate 110 years’ con+ 
sumption would exhaust our mines, assum~ 
ing Mr. Hull’s quantity to be correct. But 
we must look a little deeper into this 
matter. Our consumption in the past year 
was 92,787,873 tons of coal. ' The first 
question I ask myself is this, in what way 
was this 92,787,873 tons consumed ? An 
estimate has been made that each person 
in the kingdom consumes about one ton 
of coal per annum. If that be so, and it 
is probably not far wrong, we may roughly 
set down the quantity used for domestic 
purposes in the United Kingdom at 
30,000,000 tons. This is one of the 
points that I would have ascertained by 
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the Commission if appointed. Then 1 have 
calculated that iron consumes in its manu- 
facture 24,435,747 tons—say 24,500,000. 
Our exports of coal in 1865 were 9,170,477 
—say 9,000,000 tons, which leaves for 
alk» other: manufactures, railways, home 
steam navigation, and other purposes, say 
29,250,000 tons, making in all, 92,750,000 
tons. Now it is pretty plain that as far 
as domestic use is concerned, the consump- 
tion of coal can hardly be expected to in- 
crease more rapidly than the population. 
At least we have no reason to believe that 
those who come after us will consume more 
coal per head than we do. The tendency 
would rather be to burn less. As the 
population only increases at the rate of 
1-2 per cent per annum, the increase in 
the consumption of coal for domestic use 
can hardly go beyond that rate of increase. 
Our exports of coal in 1854 were 4,309,255 
tons. In 1864 they amounted to 8,809,908 
tons. There was therefore an increase 
within that period of 10 years of no less 
than 4,500,653, or 1044 per cent, or 10} 
per eent per annum. The sudden increase 
of our exports during the last 10 years 
will aceount for the increased quantity of 
coal produced from our mines to the ex- 
tent of about one-fifth only. But there is 
very little hope of that increase continu- 
ing. Inthe past three years the increase 
has only been at the rate of 34 per cent 
per annum. The export of coal in 1862 
was 8,301,852 tons, and in 1865 it was 
9,170,477 tons, showing an increase in 
three years of 868,625 tons—about 104 
per cent in three years, or, as I have 
stated, 34 per cent per annum. Of course, 
it is perfectly well known that the leading 
causes which gave rise to the sudden in- 
crease in our export of coal were the great 
extension of steam navigation throughout 
the length and breadth of the world, and 
the repeal of the coal duty under the 
French Treaty. Thus the actual rate of 
increase of coal exported during the last 
three years is no more than the increased 
rate of production throughout the king- 
dom. But there is an increase going on 
which in my judgment in a great measure 
accounts for the great increase in our con- 
sumption, and that is the increased quan- 
tity of coal used in the manufacture of iron. 
While the average increase in the con- 
sumption of coal has been 3} per cent per 
annum, the manufacture of iron has in- 
creased, I now refer to pig iron alone, at 
the rate of 54 per cent. The coal used in 


other manufactures, such as textile fabries, 
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bears but a small relation to their value ; 
it probably does not exceed 1 per cent. 
But iron, like a devouring giant, consumes 
more than its share. The quantity of pig 
iron manufactured in 1854 was 3,069,838, 
and in 1864 it was 4,767,951, showing an 
inerease in 10 years of 1,698,113, or 55°30 
per cent=54 per cent per annum. If the 
manufacture of iron continues to increase 
at that ratio, the coal used to make it must 
also increase at the same rate, or if it does 
not, an increased quantity of coal will not 
be used. In calculating the quantity of 
coal consumed in making one ton of pig 
and bar iron, I take the estimate of Mr. 
Baker, the inspector of the Staffordshire 
district. My impression is that Mr. Baker’s 
estimate is somewhat high, but as his 
figures have been published I accept them 
as my data. Mr. Baker estimates that in 
making one ton of pig iron 23 tons of coal 
are consumed, while in the conversion of 
pig iron into bar or wrought iron 3} tons 
of coal are consumed per ton. About one- 
fourth of the pig iron manufactured may 
be assumed to be used as pig, the other 
three-fourths being converted into bar or 
wrought iron. From these data I find that 
in making 4,767,951 tons of pig iron, at 
2% tons of coal per ton, 11,919,877 tons 
of coal would be used; and to convert 
three-fourths of that quantity — namely, 
3,575,963, into wrought iron at 3} tons 
per ton, 12,515,870 would be required, so 
that we have 24,435,747 tons of coal used 
for the manufacture of iron alone. If the 
increased consumption of coal is to be cal- 
culated by geometric progression I have 
an equal right to calculate the increased 
production of iron in the same manner, 
and therefore at the rate of 54 per cent 
per annum. But I will be merciful and 
take it at 5 per cent ; then 4,769,951 tons 
of pig iron, increasing at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum, will in 100 years be 
equal to 626,991,583 tons per annum, 
and 1,125,986,597 per annum in 112 
years, and the coal to be used in making 
this iron, at the same rate for pig and 
wrought, would, according to this theory 
of geometric progression, be stated thus— 
24,435,747 at 5 per cent per annum= 
3,213,331,617 per annum in 100 years, 
and 5,770,680,864 inel12 years. In 1961 
iron would use 2,775,796,665 tons of coal. 
But how does this correspond with the 
quantity Mr. Jevons has calculated upon ? 
He states, from statistical calculations, 
that the total production of our coal mines 
in England must in the year 1961 amount 
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to 2,607,000,000 tons per annum to meet 
all the wants of England, including of 
course the manufacture of iron. So that 
we have here a very curious paradox re- 
posing upon the ineontrovertible logic of 
figures—namely, that the lesser quantity, 
although contained in it, still overtakes the 
greater, and we arrive at this ridiculous 
result, that the quantity of coal consumed 
for the making of iron alone exceeds the 
total quantity which Mr. Jevons lays down, 
according to the theory of geometrical pro- 
gression, as required for the total consump- 
tion of the kingdom, including iron, 100 
years hence. The truth is, that caleula- 
tions of this nature, based upon a constant 
increase by geometrical progression, are 
not to be relied upon. They break down 
when tested by common sense. Is it con- 
ceivable that such a quantity of iron could 
possibly be used ? Where could it be used? 
How could it be used? It must be borne 
in mind that, during the past ten or fifteen 
years, we have been covering one-half the 
world with railways. We have a perfect 
net-work of railways at home, and we have 
made rails, or supplied with iron for rail- 
way purposes, Russia, America, and nearly 
all the Continent of Europe. India, too, 
has been getting on with the construction 
of her railways, and the rails have all been 
supplied by this country. And yet, when 
we have covered half the world with rails, 


we find ourselves involved in this absur- | 


dity, that, according to the theory of geo- 
metrie progression, we must, year by year, 
go on making, not alone the same number 
of miles of railway that we have heretofore 
made, but as many more miles of railway 
as geometrical progression imposes upon 
us. Sir, I do not believe it. It is simply 
nonsense. It comes to this, that in the 
year 1976 we shou! be making 240 times 
as many miles of railway as we are making 
at the present time. This is simply a 
reductio ad absurdum, The whole ques- 
tion of the consumption of coal or anything 
else, or the rolling up of money by geo- 
metrieal progression, must break down, and 
always does, when it comes to be tested 
by plain eommon sense. I do not believe 
it possible that the greatness of England 
can depend upon her increase in a geo- 
metrical ratio. Neither coal, nor iron, nor 
cotton is king, but the prosperity of this 
country depends upon our general manu- 
facturing activity and industry, and our 
commercial prosperity maintained and in- 
creased from year to year, but not for ever 
and for ever multiplying itself at the whirl- 
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wind velocity of the past decade. There 
is plenty of greatness in store for this 
country, and we need not yearn after a 
constant expansion in a geometric ratio, 
nor lament if such be not accorded to us, 
Look at the wealth laid up for us in this 
one item, ‘ Coal.” We are now raising 
92,000,000 tons of coal annually, which, 
even at 5s. a ton, represents a sum of 
£23.000,000. Speaking roughly, one-half 
of that goes in wages, and one-half in ma- 
terials. What enormous benefits the ex- 
penditure of that sum annually indicates ! 
Who shall describe the ramifications of 
its operations? That amount circulates 
through the length and breadth of this 
land, as the blood circulates through our 
veins, and “ One and All,”’ in a thousand 
direct and indirect ways, we are enriched 
by it, not individually alone, but nationally 
and collectively. If only 2s. per ton is 
saved to some one, there is an addition 
of £9,000,000 annually to the capital of 
the country, as the produce of this one 
source of wealth, stored up for us by a 
gracious Providence. I will not talk of 
what this capital would come to if it were 
accumulated at interest. If you accumu- 
late only £5,000,000 per annum, at 5 per 


cent compound interest, it would amount 
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‘to £800,000,600, equal to the National 


Debt of this cuuntry, in forty-five years. 
Let us, for an instant, contemplate and 
value the stock of coal we have remaining; 
Mr. Hull estimates it at 83,000,000,000 
I believe it to be far more, but 
even that quantity at 5s. a ton represents 
£21,000,000,000, as the value of the coal 
in our known coal fields at 5s. per ton. 
Sir, even in this modest estimate of the 
value of our coal presents figures so gi- 
gantic that they are almost beyond the 
graspof the humanmind. £21,000,000,000 
is a capital sum, the interest of which alone 
at 3 per cent would annually produce 
£630,.000,000, nearly ten times as much 
as the whule income of the United King- 
dom, and almost equal annually to the 
capital of our National Debt. We have, 
as I believe, other coal fields not yet dis- 
covered, but before our known coal fields 
are exhausted that amount of wealth must 
be distributed and ramified through the 
whole of the kingdom. It is impossible to 
say to what pitch of greatness a nation 
may not rise which has such vast wealth 
stored up for its future use, and it must 
be borne in mind, that coal though essen- 
tial to, yet enters in an insignificant degree 


into the cost of many of our most impor- 
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tant manufactures. I am assured that in 
the manufacture of textile fabrics coal does 
not represent 1 per cent of the total cost, 
and thus minute portions of this inesti- 
mably valuable mineral, conduce to the 
aequirement of collateral gains which can- 
not be fully expressed. I take coal at 5s. 
per ton, and prove my case from that mo- 
dest figure, but it is self-evident, that it 
really represents in our social system 
benefits which must accrue to this coun- 
try in high multiples of such a figure, 
so that the gains from the working of 
83,000,000,000 tons cannot be measured 
even by the enormous capital sum thereby 
set in motion, but must be infinitely mul- 
tiplied by the vast ramifications of the be- 
nefits which must incidentally accrue to 
various branches of our trade and com- 
merce. It is not permitted to us to fore- 
east events, but thus much we know from 
the hard physieal facts which are before 
us susceptible of demonstration, that there 
are mineral riches and material wealth in 
vast abundance stored up for this favoured 
country, wealth which no present spend- 
thrift can forestall, because its production 
must necessarily be a slow and gradual 
process. There is, indeed, no need what- 
ever to fear for the future in this respect. 
One thing, however, is certain, other coun- 
tries will to some extent step in and de- 
velop their mineral riches. America, for 
instance, is stated to possess 196,000 
square miles of coal field. This is some- 
thing too gigantic to conceive, being almost 
forty-four times greater than the enormous 
quantities I have mentioned as being pos- 
sessed by this country. It is impossible 
to doubt that America must play a very 
prominent part hereafter in the produc- 
tion of all those manufactures whieh chiefly 
require the consumption of coal. This 
gigantic store must sooner or later enter 
into the general supply of the world. It 
is simply a question of labour, and when 
labour is procured in sufficient abundance, 
you may depend upon it that those coal 
fields will be developed to an enormous and 
unparalleled extent. But, in my judgment, 
England will even then be able to hold 
her own so far as Europe and a large por- 
tion of the world is concerned. We have, 
indeed, plenty of coal stored up for our- 
selves and for others ; but it is plain that 
America must enter into competition with 
us for the general supply of the world, and 
quite certain that she will not draw her 
supplies, as she has hitherto done, even in 
part, from us. But America ‘is not the 
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only country which possesses coal. There 
are considerable coal fields in France. Bel- 
gium is competing with us in those manu- 
faetures which depend on coal. I have 
known instances recently in which Belgian 
iron manufacturers have absolutely taken 
away contracts from the greatest iron 
manufacturers of this country, and I be- 
lieve simply from our high rate of labour. 
That is, you may depend upon it, the most 
serious question now affecting the manu- 
facturing industry of this country. I mean 
the competition of cheap foreign labour. It 
is estimated that the coal fields of North- 
ern France and Belgium together, cover 
1,200 square miles. In Rhenish Pruésia 
they are put down by Mr. Hull at 900 
square miles; but the Prussian Govern- 
ment are constantly extending the area of 
their coal fields by borings, and thus addi- 
tional tracts are being continually disco- 
vered. The Westphalian coal field is stated 
by Mr. Hull to extend over 963 square 
miles ; but its limits are not defined, and 
may be and probably are far greater. The 
Russian coal field of the Dnieper and the 
Don were estimated by Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison at 11,000 square miles, or two 
and a half times as much as the discovered 
coal fields of this country. I have myself 
seen in Silesia, not many miles from the 
Russian frontier, a seam of coal nearly 
fifty feet thick ; and there is in that dis- 
trict no inconsiderable area of coal field. 
Scarcely a country in the world can be 
named in which coal is not found. Spain 
has a large coal field in the Asturias. Coal 
is found in Austria, in India, in Japan, in 
China, in New Zealand, in Australia, in 
Brazil, in Chile, and even in Melville Is- 
land. In fact, you can hardly go to any 
part of the world without finding rich 
stores of coal. Providence has not stored 
up these precious hoards for no purpose, 
and although the real resources of these 
countries have not yet been developed, de- 
pend upon it they soon will be, and that 
their trade will be proportionately increased, 
while the drain upon our resources will not 
in the same degree continue. England, 
however, will not be the less great because 
she does not supply the whole world with 
iron and coal. 

I now come to consider the last branch 
of this subject—namely, the question of 
economy in the production and in the use 
of coal. It is extremely difficult to deal 
with this part of the subject, because here 
there are really no data to go upon. One 
thing however I may say, that some sys- 
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tems of working coal are far more econo- 
mical than others, and that improvements 
are being constantly made in the working 
of coal. The system known as the “stall 
and pillar system,” is the most wasteful 
ossible, and I am glad to say that it is 
being gradually abandoned. The sooner 
this wasteful system is entirely abandoned 
the better. I have heard the loss from 
this system, estimated by competent judges, 
at from 10 to 30 per cent. Mr. Bassett 
of South Wales, an engineer of some emi- 
nence, who acts for Lord Tredegar in the 
management of his extensive mineral pro- 
perty, and who has charge of about fifty 
collieries for the lessors, read a paper be- 
fore the Institute of Engineers of South 
Wales, in 1861, and gave six instances of 
the working of mines, and the following is 
the result with regard to five of them. 
One relates to the working of 27 acres on 
the ‘‘long wall’’ system, and the loss, 
comparing the computed quantity due to 
the thickness of the seam with the amount 
of coal actually obtained, was 6-40 per cent. 
In another case of 12 acres, on the same 
system, the loss was only 2°14 per cent. 
Mr. Bassett gives another instance of 36 
acres worked on the old “ stall and pillar” 
system, in which the loss was 30°43 per 
cent. In a fifth case of 88 acres the loss 
was 34:09 per cent. In a sixth case of 
64 acres, the loss reaehed 39°84 per cent. 
Vadoubtedly there may be and are various 
circumstances in the instances referred to 
by Mr. Bassett, which may account to some 
extent for these results ; and I do not be- 
lieve that such losses as those which I 
have last mentioned usually occur; nor 
perhaps that coal can be worked under 
the most favourable circumstances with 
such small average loss as he has described. 
Much must undoubtedly depend on the na- 
ture of the cval, the roof and the bottom, 
as also its freedom from dirt, which some- 
times becomes inextricably mixed with the 
coal, The saving also in the first instances 
is not all due perhaps to the “long wall” 
system, but partly also to the quality of 
the small, being in the one case good and 
the other bad and worthless, bat I believe, 
that in many instances wasteful and bad 
systems of getting coal still prevail. On 
the question of economy in the consump- 
tion of coal, I would not have it thought 
either that very great savings have not 
been made, or that further savings may 
not also be practicable. Undoubtedly every 
manufacturer who consumes coal, considers 
that one of the main elements of his suc- 
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cess must lie in economy of all ‘kinds, ‘and 
he strives as far as possible to economize 
the consumption of coal. His thoughts are 
constantly directed towards its economical 
consumption ; and it is only due to the in- 
telligence and industry of this country to 
give one or two prominent instances in 
which the consumption of coal has been 
economized. There have been many in- 
ventions for this purpose, whieh have been 
most successfully applied. One of the most 
successful inventions was that of hot blast, 
in the production of pig iron, by which 
millions of tons of coal have been saved, 
and will be saved for all time. Then there 
is the process of using the waste gases 
from iron blast furnaces, by which again 
millions of tons have also been and will be 
saved, a very beautiful invention, first per- 
fected by M. Fabre de Fours. I remen» 
ber some twenty-five years ago visiting an 
obseure works on the Continent, Was- 
seralphingen, where that process, which is 
now so successfully established in this 
country, was then drawing its first faint 
gasps under his auspices. Then again, 
waste heat from reverberatory furnaces*is 
largely utilized, so that at no well eon- 
ducted iron works do you now see the pro- 
duction of power dependent on the bar- 
barous use of erude coal. Then again, 
the dense volumes of smoke whieh formerly 
issued out of every chimney in the metro- 
polis, no longer defile and pollute ‘all:we 
touch; they are now consumed and turned 
to profitable purpose. The saving of: coal 
by these various means has been almost 
inealeulable. But I cannot refrain from 
alluding to one of the most splendid inven- 
tions of this age. I allude to the Besse- 
mer process, by which immense quantities 
of coal have been already saved, and_ still 
more will be direetly and indirectly saved 
hereafter. It is well known that east iron 
is not iron, but a combination of ‘iron aid 
coal, or strictly of iron and’ carbon.:'' By 
Mr. Bessemer’s invention air is blown atva 
high pressure through the heated. metal, 
By that means the coal contained in ‘the 
metal ia got rid of, and the iron is_-reduded 
to its metallie state, so. that what: pre- 
viously required the consumption of im- 
mense quantities of crude coal is vow ‘ef- 
fected by consuming the carbon contained 
in the body of the metal itself; One re- 
sult is that the metal thus obtained is far 
more durable and strong than that ob- 
tained by the method previously in use. 
The steel or iron thus produced has been 
and is being rolled into rails; and it:is 
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within my own knowledge, that sixteen 
years wear can be guaranteed for them, 
while previously rails of the best wrought 
iron that could be got, did not last more 
than the same number of months in some 
positions. The saving therefore by this 
invention is not alone in the use of coal, 
but indirectly in the duration of the iron 
produced, which has been proved to be 
some twenty times greater than wrought 
iron of ordinary make ; and it is not too 
much to say, that rails made by this. pro- 
cess, which have stood the wear of. our 
greatest stations for considerable periods, 
are likely to prove everlasting when laid 
down in ordinary positions. But savings 
of coal are not confined to iron waking 
alone; they are to be found in all branches 
of manufacture; in one comparatively small 
ease, that of spelter, 1 may mention that 
the same work is now done with one-fifth 
of the coal that was formerly used. I 
have known as much as 25 per cent struck 
off the consumption of coal by the mere 
alteration of the depth of the grate of a 
melting furnace, the work being at the 
same time better done. In fact it is im- 
possible to say to what extent we may not 
go in economizing the use of coal, for day 
by day inventions are brought out for this 
purpose. Black smoke is the most bar- 
barous form of waste, which it needs no 
chemist to appreciate; but it must not be 
forgotten that Providence has decreed that 
nothing in this world shall be destroyed or 
ever cease to exist. Sir, we ought to re- 
member that the frail body which decays, 
the iron which rusts, the coal which burns, 
still exist and will exist for ever and ever, 
so long as this. world endures; nothing 
ceases to be; nothing that ever was, is 
not, in some shape, still; the form varies, 
but the material element is there. So 
with coal. Coal when it burns undergoes 
two changes; the atom of carbon combines 
With an atom of oxygen, and produces a 
volatile and inflammable gas called carbonic 
oxide, which again, when it burns, produces 
intense heat, and, taking up another atom 
of oxygen, becomes carbonic acid, a heavy 
uninflammable gas ; but this may be again 
decomposed, as in the blast furnace, and 
in that case the original atom of carbon 
would again be capable of exerting its 
pristine vigour by producing intense heat 
in its reconyersion into carbonic acid, thus 
doing its work over and over again, I 
am well aware of, but I need not trouble 
the House with, the difficulties which stand 
in the way of such a gigantic saving as is 
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involved in this\problem,; in the blast fure 
nace it is solved ; why should. it not here- 
after be solved in the reverberatory, furs 
nace ? " 
I think I have now touched upon prett 

nearly every point that ought to be toaohad 
upon in dealing with this question, and I 
am sensible that I have done so very im- 
perfectly and very inefficiently. [ Cries of 
**No, no!’’), Still I hope I have now 
combatted the notion that there will be a 
speedy end to or diminution of our supply 
of coal, although I may not perhaps have 
done so successfully. It only remains for 
me now to notice the Amendment to. m 

Motion of which notice has been given, tt 
is proposed to refer the. question to the 
Geological Survey, or rather to the Museum 
of Practical Geology. I speak with very 
great reluctance on. this point ;, and 1 do 
not desire to say a single word which jis 
not highly respectful to the members of 
the Geological Survey.. The President of 
that Survey, Sir Roderiek Murchison, who 
may be said to stand on the very pinnaele 
of scientific fame, was one of my late 
father’s oldest and most valued friends, 
and I, his son, have received vothing but 
kindness from that distinguished gentle- 
man. Several other members of the Geo- 
logical Survey are well known to and highly 
esteemed by me; and if I thought,a ques- 
tion of this kind eould be properly left. in 
the hands of any one body of mev, I know 
of none I should be more willing perhaps 
to leave it to than to the members of the 
Geological Survey. But I do not think 
that this is a question which could be left 
to any one body of men. It is a broad 
and large question, and requires the con- 
sideration of men of varied minds and 
varied experience, practical and commer- 
cial, as well as purely scientific. For my 
own part, I hope to see Lord Granville, or 
the Duke of Argyll, or some men of like 
position and ability at the head. of this 
Commission. I should wish also, to see 
among its members some practical coal- 
viewers from our extensive coal fields, as 
well as men of high scientific attainments. 
I think that if some of the members of the 
Geological Survey were appointed to serve 
upon it their appointment would be at- 
tended with much advantage to the inquiry. 
I should like also to see upon the Commis- 
sion some one or two sound commercial 
men having especially a practical knowledge 
of the iron trade. It would, in my opinion, 
be highly unsatisfactory to delegate this 
question to any body of men holding ,a 
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particular set of views ; nor am I singular 
in that opinion, for I find in the Colliery 
Guardian, of the 26th May, the following 
passage in an article by no means compli- 
mentary in all respects to my Motion :— 


“The House of Commons will probably agree 
to this in order to dispose of the question in the 
most feasible and satisfactory way ; not without 
hope perhaps that some valuable information and 
useful suggestions may thereby be obtained. Whe- 
ther such expectation will be realized will depend 
altogether on the composition of the Commission ; 
for if it consist mainly of scientific men, that is, 
of men in the habit of talking about coal or 
gathering statisties of the quantity raised, used, 
and exported, but with no experimental know- 
ledge of the working of coal mines—the results 
of its inquiries will possess little substantial value. 
é If any good is to come out of the Royal 
Commission to inquire into the national stock of 
coal, the gentlemen intrusted with the task must 
be guided by practical knowledge rather than 
philanthropy or philosophy, for thus only will they 
be able to get at the root of the matter. ° 
In conclusion, we may observe, that the colliery 
owners entertain no objection to the appointment 
of the proposed Royal Commission for inquiring 
into the duration of the coal supply, provided the 
information sought to be asked for in a proper 
and civil manner, and used for legitimate pur- 

ses. ‘The respect with which they will regard 
the Commission, and the value which they will 
attach to its labours, will depend altogether on 
the sort of men of which it is composed.” 


In that view I concur. I think the value 
of this Commission will depend mainly on 
the men who may be appointed to serve 
upon it, and I do trust that we may have 
a good sound practical mixed Commission, 
which will go into this question thoroughly, 
and if possible, set it at rest once for all, 
so that we may no longer be frightened 
out of our wits by these statements as to 
the probable exhaustion within a limited 
period of our coal fields. In conclusion, I 
beg to thank the House for the great kind- 
ness and patience with which they have 
listened to a statement, which I am well 
aware has extended to an unusual length, 
but which I have nevertheless endeavoured 
in every way to curtail, I beg to move 
the Address of which I have given notice, 

Mr. LIDDELL said, that in seconding 
the Motion which had been so ably pro- 
posed by his hon. Friend in his comprehen- 
sive and exhaustive speech, he would take 


it for granted that they were all agreed | 


upon the importance of that subject. It 
was a mere truism to say that the manu 
facturing supremacy of this country de- 
pended upon our retaining a cheap and 
abundant supply of coal. In treating the 
question he would not attempt to follow 


his han. Friend who had just sat down into | 
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any scientific, geological, or geometrical 
calculations, but would content himself 
with waking a few practical suggestions 
as tothe course which he thought the pro- 
posed inquiry ought to take. First of all, 
he hoped and believed that the Govern- 
ment were prepared to grant a Commission 
of Inquiry, because he would remind the 
House that no small amount of apprehen- 
sion had been created out of doors on the 
matter. Very able Members of that House 
on more than one occasion that Session 
had stated their own views upon it, and 
supported those views by the written 
opinions of others who had studied the 
subject closely. But the opinions of pri- 
vate Members and even of public writers 
were not to be placed in the same seale 
with the observations which had fallen from 
the leader of the House. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had not only endorsed 
statements made in that House, but had 
even gone 80 far as to put the probable ex- 
haustion of our workable coal fields in the 
front rank of his reasons for the financial 
operations which he proposed with respect 
to the National Debt. It was unnecessary 
to point out that the apprehensions that 
had previously existed in the public mind 
had gained ground by the tone adopted by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and it 
was plainly the duty of the Government to 
grant a Commission for the purpose of 
showing either that the apprehension which 
had been excited in the public mind was 
well founded, or that there were no real 
grounds for any alarm on that subject. In- 
deed, his hon. Friend had gone a long way 
that night towards appeasing the public 
mind ; and representing, as he did, a large 
coal district, he tendered his thanks to his 
hon. Friend for helping to allay the 
apprehensions which had been created by 
speakers in that House and by writers out 
of doors. Having spoken of the depen- 
dence of our manufacturing industry upon 
abundant supplies of coal, he would re- 
mind the House that although by God’s 
blessing those supplies were abundant, and 
although that abundance might be all but 
inexhaustible, yet our industry was sub- 
jected to very close and keen competition 
with other nations, those other nations 
being also coal producers and largely en- 
dowed with those invaluable resources. 
Any considerable rise in the price of coal 
might, therefore, very materially alter our 
position in respect to that competition and 
throw the balance greatly in favour of our 
competitors. Having himself been in eom- 
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munication with Sir William Armstrong 
on that subject, he was sure the House 
would be glad to hear the opinion of so 
eminent a practical man, who had devoted 
a great deal of time and labour to the 
examination of that question, and was one 
of the first persons who had ealled public 
attention to it in his able address to the 
British Association. Sir William Arm- 
strong said— 

“T am far from thinking that the geology of 
the question is the only thing we require, but Ido 
think it is the first thing we require. I am of 
opinion that we ought to have a complete geolo- 
gical coal map, showing the area, number, thick- 
ness, depth, and inclination of the various coal 
beds, and the extent to which they have severally 
been worked. When we get this fundamental in- 
formation, then I say let the evidence of practical 
men be brought to bear upon the facts either 
before a Royal Commission ora Parliamentary 
Committee. It is difficult to get facts from those 
who have interests at stake, and I think we 
should endeavour to obtain as much independent 
information as possible. I therefore think that 
the first step should be to set the geological sur- 
veyors at work upon the subject.” 

He entirely concurred in those remarks 
of Sir William Armstrong, and attached 
very great importance to the constitu- 
tion of the Committee or Commission. 
The question to be inquired into was 
one of national importance, and the at- 
tention of the nation would be concen- 
trated on the investigation. It might 
and probably would be that the whole 
trade of the country would be affected 
more or less by the results of the in- 
quiry; and they must inspire public con- 
fidence both in the bond fides of the inquiry 
and in the competenee of the inquirers. In 
order to do that it would be’ absolutely ne- 
cessary to combine the maximum of scien- 
tifie and practical knowledge with perfect 
independence of any particular class of 
views or any particular class of interests. 
He wanted, therefore, to see a thoroughly 
independent Commission dealing with the 
question fron a national point of view, and 
with reference only to the national interests. 
There were one or two points into whieh it 
was very desirable that inquiry should be 
instituted. He should like to know some- 
thing of the eoal-producing countries of 
which he had spoken. He should like to 
know the price of coals at the pit’s mouth 
in those different countries (he referred 
more particularly then to European coun- 
tries), also the price at which they delivered 
their coals at their centres of manufacture, 
and likewise the price at whieh they de- 
livered their coals at their respective ports 
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of shipment. And here he might observe 
that although our export of coal had been 
but a fraction of the whole quantity of coal 
raised in this eountry, yet it was now a 
largely increasing branch of industry, and 
one in which an immense amount of capital 
was invested; and in these days of free 
trade it was not to be supposed that a 
heavy export duty on coal would be advo- 
eated. Such an impost would be very un- 
fair towards those who were engaged in 
the trade. His hon. Friend had only done 
justice to Mr. Holdsworth, a gentleman 
who had studied and written on the subject 
of the existence of coal beds under the new 
red sandstone. That gentleman had for 
thirty years held the theory of the exist- 
ence of valuable coal beds at accessible 
depths throughout the Midland districts of 
this country, a theory which he had argued 
out by induction and proved by fact, al- 
though it had met with no inconsiderable 
degree of antagonism on the part of other 
geologists. It was not to be expected that 
the Government would carry on costly ex- 
periments, or make borings at great ex- 
pense to the public, in order to discover 
the truth on that point ; but he believed it 
would only be necessary to direct public 
attention to Mr. Holdsworth’s views in 
order to stiniulate that individual effort 
which he was convinced would not be found 
wanting. Whatever good results might 
follow these investigations, one very excel- 
lent one could not fail to ensue—namely, 
the attention Of the public wouic be di- 
rected to the necessity for practising greater 
economy in the consumption of coal. There 
was still great room for improvement in the 
construction of furnaces and domestic fire 
grates, by which a smaller quantity of fuel 
would be used. The various ways mm which 
coal was employed in this country had been 
very properly classified under three great 
heads; it was used for household purposes, 
for the production of motive power, and 
for the manufacture of iron and operations 
of that description. Was it not possible 
largely to economize the consumption of 
coal in private houses? The fire-places in 
our sitting-rooms and kitchens were con- 
structed on ‘no other principle apparently 
than to consume the greatest amount of 
coal and to ‘give out the smallest possible 
amount of heat in return; and this he held 
did not accord with the high scientifie re- 
nown of a country like England. He 
would now state to the House an important 
fact in regard to the coal used in the army. 
Four years ago the soldiers of the army. 
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consumed 14 1b. of coal per head per day for 
culinary purposes; but this amount, owing 
to tuition and improved supenyision, was 
reduced to $ Ib. per day; and even upon 
this many regiments made a _considera- 
ble saving—in some cases.as. much as 
8 Ib. per month—half of the value going to 
the men to form a fund to improve their 
rations. This was only a single item, but 
it was instructive, and furnished a proof of 
what might be done in the direetion of 
economy. The same remark, applied to 
the use of coal in, our fire_places; and. when 
it was considered that 29,000,000 of tons 
were annually consumed for domestic pur- 
poses alone it was evident that there was 
room for considerable economy in this. di- 
rection. Then as to the next head—the 
consumption of coal in the production of 
motive power, The opinion of Sir William 
Armstrong was decisive, upop. this ; point, 
for that distinguished authority had stated 
that the average quantity of,coel expended 
in realizing a given effect by,, means of the 
steam engine was about thirty times greater 
than would be requisite with an absolutely 
perfect heat engine; and fully, one-fourth 
of the whole of the coal produced was used 
in the production of heat for motive power. 
Here was another opening for the exercise 
of extensive economy. Every one who had 
been in our coal and manofagturing districts 
must have observed the large volumes. of 
smoke which were hourly A daily poured 
forth from the chimneys of manufactories ; 
this smoke was to a great degree wasted 
fuel, undeveloped heat. It hed been cal- 
culated that two-thirds of the whole heating 
power of the coal consumed escaped unde- 
veloped into the air, and jt was to be re- 
gretted that it was not applied and used for 
reproductive purposes, Fuel was the main- 
stay of our industry, and, it was to be 
regretted that this undeveloped heat was 
not employed for reproductive purposes, 
instead of its being allowed to destroy and 
deface the fair face of nature, to obscure 
the light of Heaven, and put the inhabitants 
of these districts to inconvenience and dis- 
comfort. It was no doubt a large question, 
and probably some of his constituents 
would be annoyed at the attack he had 
made upon them, but he should remind 
them that it would be economy on their 
part to utilize that undeveloped heat, and 
he had no doubt when they were fully 
persuaded of it, that they would cheerfully 
adopt it. When they considered there 
were a thousand blast furnaces in opera- 
tion for the manufacture of iron the ques- 
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tion assumed gigantic and appalling pro- 
portions. They had been told there were 
other substitutes for coal, such as electricity, 
which might be applied to motive power for 
the purpose of locomotion, but- he must 
remind them that for this extraordinary 
and almost supernatural force to act, Sir 
William Armstrong had stated that coal 
was the best and cheapest base on which 
to produce it. He had been surprised at 
the stress which had been put upon what 
he called the Anglo-Saxon argument ; but 
while he had great confidence in the energy 
and industry of the people of this country 
he did not place too much reliance on that 
argument. Emigration was going on to 
a country where energy and invention had 
the fullest and the freest scope, and where 
the mineral resources were absolutely in- 
exhaustible, He believed his hon. Friend 
had not overstated the resources of Ame- 
rica, @ country destined to be England’s 
greatest, most powerful, and most zealous 
rival in commerce. He fully coneurred in 
the observation that every shipload of emi- 
grants which left these shores was so much 
taken away from our productive power, 
and so much added to the country to which 
they were going, and although he agreed 
so far with his hon. Friend the Member 
for Glamorgan on that point, he did not, 
however, concur in thinking that the Le- 
gislature would be justified in depriving the 
poor man of his birthright. He understood 
his hon. Friend to say that something 
should be done to stop emigration. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN: I simply 
suggested that the State should not assist 
emigration. 

Mr. LIDDELL was very glad his hon. 
Friend had no desire to prohibit the people 
of this country emigrating whenever they 
pleased. He did not regard the prospect 
of America being our competitor with 
alarm or envy; but he wished to point 
out that an advance in the price of coal 
would turn the scale in favour of that 
country. Upon these grounds he strongly 
urged the necessity of exercising the 
greatest economy possible in the use of 
fuel. Before sitting down he would quote 
two or three lines from a great authority. 
Dr. Buckland, in a note to a treatise on our 
coal supply, said— 


“This highly-favoured country has been en- 
riched with mineral treasures in the strata of 
coal incomparably more precious than mines of 
gold or silver. From these sustaining sources of 
industry and wealth let us help ourselves abun- 
dantly, and liberally enjoy these precious gifts of 
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the Creator, but let us not abuse them or, by 
wilful neglect and wanton waste, wholly destroy 
the foundations of the industry of future genera- 
tions,” ’ 

These were wise and weighty words, and 
he heartily commended them to the atten- 
tion of the country. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to issue a Royal Commission to investi- 
gate the probable quantity of Coal contained in 
the Coal fields of the United Kingdom, and to 
report on the quantity of such Coal which may 
be reasonably expected to be available for use : 

Whether it is. probable that Coal exists at 
workable depths under the Permian, New Red 
Sandstone, and other superincumbent strata : 

To inquire as to the quantity of Coal at pre- 
sent consumed in the various branches of manu- 
facture, for steam navigation, and for domestic 
purposes, as well as the quantity exported, and 
how far and to what extent such consumption and 
export may be expected to increase ; 

And whether there is reason to believe that 
Coal is wasted either by bad working or by care- 
lessness or neglect of proper appliatices for its 
economical consumption.” —({ Mr. Hussey Vivian.) 


Mr. M‘CULLAGH TORRENS moved, 
as an Amendment, 

“That a special Report as to the extent, quality, 
and cost of working coal in the United Kingdom 
be direeted to be made by the persons charged 
with the conduct of the Geological Survey, and 
that the same be laid before Parliament with the 
least possible delay. 

Concurring as he did heartily in the views 
and objects of the Motion of his hon. 
Friend who had addressed the House on 
80 interesting a subject as that of our coal 
supply; it was unnecessary for him to say 
that nothing was farther from his inten- 
tion than to throw the slightest impedi- 
ment in the way of a full and impartial 
inquiry into the subject. His sole object 
in proposing an Amendment was that 
being acquainted with many eminent geo- 
logists, and knowing the value of the ‘ser- 
vices rendered by the Geological Depart- 
ment, it appeared to him that it might 
be mistaken by the public as a slight 
upon that department if it should be 
passed over and a new Commission insti- 
tuted.. He felt that the gentlemen con- 
nected with that department were the 
most competent to conduct the inquiry. 
If, however, it was the wish of the House 
to adopt the mode proposed by his ‘hon. 
Friend the Member for Glamorganshire, 
he should not press his Amendment. He 
asked the House to remember that in 
constituting such a Commission as that 
proposed, and sending them forth to make 
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inguiries into what touched nearly the 
profits of enterprize and labour, ‘they 
would raise up a certain amount of impe- 
diment and difficulty, because although 
men whose jfiterests were involved might 
not refuse ‘to give the information re- 
quired they might in reality withhold it ; 
and after thé Commission had made its 
Report they might not like to incur the 
responsibility, of errors and oversights 
which subsequent information might de- 
tect. He had never expected when he 
came into Parliament to find himself talk- 
ing on geological subjects ; but when he 
found a man like the hon. Member for 
Westminster (Mr. Stuart Mill) taking up 
a subject which had produced a sort of 
panic in the ‘community, he considered it 
was his doty to look more carefully into 
the matter than he had ever done before, 
and he confessed that the inquiry which 
he had’ madé ‘had not tended to increase 
his faith in the. unbounded fears which his 
hon. and gifted Friend and others seemed 
to entertaiti with reference to the short 
supply of coal. He knew but very little 
of geology, but he had taken some pains 
to make Pinieelt acquainted with the his- 
tory of “indd8try, and he knew nothing 
more deteriorating and demoralizing to a 
great industrial community than to be 
easily alariiéd- by panics of this kind. He 
did not believe it was well for a community 
to be bewitched into believing that their 
resources were about to be exhausted by 
vague surmisés or unprovable calculations, 
It would be impossible for the House of 
Commons, after being told by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that it would be 
necessary in the face of the prospective 
exhaustion of their coal supply to submit 
to additional taxation in order to diminish 
the burden of the National Debt, it would 
be impossible to avoid making the pro- 
posed inquity: But pending that inquiry, 
he trusted the nation would not feel less 
confidence in ‘the resources than they did 
at present. "One of two things must. be 
true—either what the hon. Member for 
Glamorganshire had endeavoured to prove, 
namely, tliatYhere was no danger of the 
exhaustion of the coal fields, or that the’ 
mineral resdurces of the country would 
eventually bevome not suddenly exhausted 
—that was. ut of the question—but that 
the price of doal would rise some 7s. or 
8s. a ton. Mere cheapness of raw ma- 
terial had never been the true foundation 
of any great or lasting branch of industry, 
and still Jess was it correct to assume that 
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the possession of the sapply of the raw | Special Report as to the extent, quality, and cost 


material within our own confines, was in- 
dispensable to our commereial | indepen- 
dence or our pre-eminence im trade. What 
had been our experience with regard to 
the first of all industrial necessaries, 
food? Thirty years ago, for a popu- 
lation of 17.000.000, we grew at home 
about 16,000,000 quarters. of corn and 
1,000,000 we imported. The orthodox 
creed of politicians at that time was, that 
if we ever came to rely on foreign wheat 
to any considerable extent, our land would 
go out of cultivation, our agriculture would 
be ruined, and our people would starve. 
Well, what has happened? Regardless 
of all the political prophets, hon. and right 
hon, of the day, we resolved not to depend 
upon native food alone, but to buy it where- 
ever we could get it and te encourage its 
use without stint. Has agriculture perished, 
have wages fallen, have the profit of in- 
dustry declined? Why, it has come to 
this, that we grow abroad one-third of the 
corn requisite for our daily -bread, and no- 
body ever dreams of our lacking as much 
as we want while we have industry to earn 
money enough to pay for it. » He defied 
any one to show that a moderate increase 
in the cost of obtaining any primary ele- 
ment of industrial life had ever tended to 
anything but the moral improvement of the 
community, and to thrift and»economy. 
Enhanced cost implied and entailed some- 
thing very different from mete mischief. 
Gradually increasing and wisely adapted it 
was the weight on the valve which regu- 
lated the power of the engine. In a cer- 
tain sense he agreed with: the. statement 
that the danger of the country lay chiefly 
in the loss of labour ; but it should be re- 
membered that forty years ago the House 
had been terrified by the anticipated in- 
crease of the population, and the tendency 
of legislation then was against the morality 
and comfort of the people, for fear they 
should increase too rapidly. He hoped the 
Government would consent to an inquiry, 
whatever form that inquiry might assume, 
and he would add that to be effective it 
must be thorough and impartial, and above 
all there should be no parsimony with re- 
gard to the means placed at the disposal 
of the Commission to whom plenty of time 
should be given, and the House should 
withhold its hand from legislation until the 
Report of the Commission was received. 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “a 
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of working Coal in the United Kingdom be di. 
rected to be made by the persons charged with 
the conduct of the Geological Survey, and that 
the same be laid before Parliament with the least 
possible delay,”—( Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sir GEORGE GREY: I think it is 
impossible fo overrate the importance of 
the question which has been brought before 
the House this evening with so much know- 
ledge and ability by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Glamorganshire (Mr. Hussey 
Vivian), My hon. Friend proposes that 
we should address the Crown for the ap- 
pointment of a Commission of Inquiry, in 
order to obtain accurate information with 
reference to a subject of the greatest na- 
tional interest. Independently of the im- 
mense advantages which we enjoy from the 
possession of coal in this country, as regards 
the comfort and health of every class of 
the community, it is impossible to doubt, 
even making every allowance for that na- 
tional energy and Saxon character to which 
hon. Gent!«men has referred, and independ- 
ently of tl.c possibility of our obtaining fuel 
from other eountries, that the growth and 
even the existence of the manufactures and 
the commercial prosperity and greatness of 
this Empire depends in a great degree on 
our continued possession of eoal at such a 
depth as to make it available for the various 
purposes to which we now apply it ; and, 
therefore, the Government felt the impor- 
tance of the inquiry asked for by my hon. 
Friend, and are fully prepared to concur 
in the spirit, and substantially in the terms, 
of my hon. Friend’s Motion with the view 
of obtaining the best information that can 
be procured on the subject. The only 
question in dispute, if dispute I can call 
it, after what has fallen from my hon. 
Friend, might be as to the means and 
agencies by which that inquiry should be 
conducted. The hon. Member for Gla- 
morganshire has addressed a most interest- 
ing speech to the House, showing an inti- 
mate knowledge of all the details of this 
question, and containing suggestions well 
worthy of the consideration of the House 
and the country. To follow him through 
those details would require a knowledge 
which I do not possess; but even were I 
capable of the task, I think it would be 
undesirable that I should enter into topics 
which, after all, are merely matters of 
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opinion, inasmuch as, with our present 
information, we are not competent to come 
to a conclusion on the subject, whether we 
take the more hopeful view of my hon. 
Friend, as to the supply of coal, or the less 
sanguine one entertained by other Gentle- 
men. I take it that the object of the pre- 
sent Motion is to enable the House to 
obtain the means of arriving at a definite 
opinion on the subject ; for my hon. Friend 
proposes that the Commission should in- 
quire on four prineipal points. The first 
duty which he proposes to intrust to the 
Commission is— 

“ To investigate the probable quantity of coal 

contained in the coal fields of Great Britain, and 
to report on the quantity of such coal which 
may be reasonably expected to be available for 
use.” 
That is a point on which I believe a great 
deal of accurate information may be ob- 
tained ; but even if approximate informa- 
tion could be obtained as to the amount of 
coal in existing coal fields, I think much 
advantage may be derived from the inquiry. 
The second branch of the inquiry proposed 
to be intrusted to the Commission is as 
to— 

“Whether it is probable that coal exists at 
workable depths under the Permian, new red 
sandstone, and other superincumbent strata, and 
whether the Commission would recommend that 
bore holes should be sunk in any and what 

, localities.” 

I think that is a point on which it will be 
far more difficult to obtain the same amount 
of information as is likely to be collected 
on the first point. To a certain extent, 
my hon, Friend has shown that information 
may be obtained, and that experiments have 
been successfully made proving that by 
probing these superincumbent strata coal 
could be found that might be worked ; but 
when my hon. Friend states his opinion 
that coal is to be found in every part of the 
country, even under the chalk formation in 
the South of England, I doubt very much 
that information can be got to establish 
that proposition on certain data. It is 
important, however, that there should be 
inquiry on the point, in order that we may 
obtain all the knowledge which can be 
derived on it; and I hope the result will be 
to show that the alarm felt in some quar- 
ters as to our future supply of coal is an 
exaggerated alarm, and that there are 
stores not yet ascertained which may be 
made available for their use. With regard 
to the inquiry as to the consumption of 
coal, I do not apprehend that there will be 
any difficulty in obtaining accurate infor- 
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mation. The annual statisties published 
by the Geological Survey contain full 
information on that subject, both with 
respect to the consumption and exportation 
of coal; and if hon. Gentlemen refer 
to the volumes on ‘ mineral statisties,’’ 
they will find accurate details on that 
subject. The last branch of the inquiry 
suggested by my hon. Friend is— 

“ Whether there is reason to believe that coal is 
wasted either by bad working or by carelessness 
or neglect of proper appliances for its economical 
consumption, and whether the Commission would 
recommend legislation with a view to avoid 
such waste.” 


-I think it would not be desirable to adopt 


words of reference which might pledge the 
House to legislation for preventing persons 
from making use of particular modes of 
working or for obliging them to avoid the 
waste of coal ; but I trust that the Report 
of the Commission will have its due effect 
with the public without any compulsory 
legislation in the direction which the last 
words of the Resolution might seem to 
indicate. I have, therefore, proposed 
to my hon. Friend, and I believe he 
is prepared to adopt my suggestion, to 
strike out the words ‘“‘and whether they 
would recommend legislation with a view 
to avoid such waste.’ There is only 
one matter in respect of which I would 
qualify what I have just said about legis- 
lation, and that is the consumption of 
smoke. I stated an opinion this Session, 
when the Motion of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Tamworth (Sir Robert 
Peel) was before the House, which opinion, 
I think, has been borne out by some papers 
recently laid upon the table of the House. 
I said that there is in existence a law ap- 
plying to almost every large town, the pro- 
visions of which would tend to check the 
nuisance arising from the non-consump- 
tion of smoke; but I then promised that 
the subject should be further considered 
by the Government with a view to the in- 
troduction of a Bill whieh would be direeted 
not so much to making the existing law 
more stringent as to affording additional 
facilities for enforcing it. A Bill on the 
subject has been prepared and stands for 
a second reading to-night. That Bill it is 
proposed to refer to a Select Committee, 
and if it should receive the sanction of the 
House it will, I hope, promote the abate- 
ment of this nuisance, while I believe it 
will, at the same time, benefit those who 
now dread the expense that they apprehend 
would be incurred in the consumption of 
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smoke. And now I wish to say a few words 
with regard to the mode ‘in which this in- 
quiry ‘is to be conducted. When I was 
questioned on this subject a few weeks 
ago, I told the House that I thought the 
Geological Survey Department could ob- 
tain full information with respect to it, 
and immediately afterwards I placed myself 
in communication with Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison in order to ascertain how far that 
department could be made available to at- 
tain the object in view. I inquired of him 
whether such information as to the quantity 
of coal which might be made available for 
future use could be furnished either by their 
ordinary mode of proceeding or by a special 
inquiry to be instituted by the department. 
Sir Roderick told me he thought that a spe- 
cial inquiry could be made by the depart- 
ment with a view of estimating the amount 
of coal available for future use, and that a 
fair approximate idea might be given of 
the probable duration of the supply of coals 
at the present rate of consumption. He 
added, however, that if such an inquiry 
was instituted the services of a good many 
members of the Survey Department would 
be required for a period probably of 
eighteen months, and at an expenditure 
of about £5,000. I need not speak in 
this House of ‘the very high scientific 
attainments of Sir Roderick Murchison, 
who is one of the first geologists of the 
day. I think that the inquiry would have 
been efficiently conducted by the Geologi- 
cal Survey Department ; but on communi- 
cating with the Department of Science 
and Art of the Privy Council, I found 
it was the opinion of that body that it 
would be impossible to confine the inquiry 
exclusively to the Geological Survey De- 
partment without employing for an incon- 
venient length of time a number of their 
ablest officers, and they thought this would 
not be expedient as it would delay the com- 
pletion of the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain. The Government therefore thought 
it would be advisable to associate with the 
chief members of the Geological Survey 
Department men of practical knowledge 
and experience in the working of mines 
and great manufacturing operations, es- 
pecially as the inquiry is not to be con- 
fined to the supply of coal, but to extend 
to its consumption. The conclusion we 
have arrived at is, that it will be right to 
accede to the Motion of my hon. Friend 
in the terms in which he has now proposed 
it, subject to the few Amendments to which 
he has consented at the suggestion of the 
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Government The inquiry will be confided 
to a mixed body of men of the highest 
scientific attainments, some of them gen- 
tlemen connected with the Geologieal Sur- 
vey Department, including, I hope, Sir 
Roderick Murchison. I believe that that 
inquiry will be conducted with ability and 
impartiality, and the result, I trust, will 
be satisfactory to the country, and will 
give us the means of forming a far more 
accurate opinion than we can at present 
with regard to this important subject, 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: I do not wish 
to detain the House for more than two or 
three minutes, but as a Friend of mine on 
the opposite side of the House has drawn 
attention to the smoke nuisance in the 
early part of ‘the present Session, I wish 
to express to the Government the thanks, 
I may say, of the community, for having 
taken up the subject in the manner they 
have done. There is a Billon the subject 
which stands for a second reading to-night, 
and perhaps now no one will prevent the 
Bill passing that stage in order that it may 
go through Committee and pass the House 
of Lords during the present Session. I 
believe that that Bill will have a consider- 
able effect in preventing the nuisance. I 
listened to a great portion of the speech of 
the hon. Member for Glamorganshire, and 
certainly the ability he displayed, and the 
information he laid before the House, 
merit at our hands the warmest commen- 
dation. But I must say that before my 
hon. Friend placed his notice on the paper, 
I was inclined to concur with the Home 
Secretary and the Amendment moved by 
the hon. Member below the gangway that 
it would be better to leave this matter in 
the hands of the Department paid by the 
State for the purpose of supplying infor- 
mation to the public on questions affecting 
the geological survey of the country ; and 
I believe I speak the opinion of Sir Rode- 
rick Murchison, with whom I have con- 
ferred on the subject, that that depart- 
ment does feel a little slighted in being 
passed over in a matter of this kind. At 
the same time, as the Home Secretary 
has stated that we shall have on this Com- 
mission the advantage of the opinion and 
services of Sir Roderick Murchison, I 
think nothing will be lost, and, if Sir Ro- 
derick has consented to serve on the Com- 
mission, great advantages will also result 
from associating with him men who, like 
my hon. Friend near me, possess a really 
practical knowledge of the subject. The 
attention of Parliament has been called a 
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good deal to this question lately by the 
hon. Member for Westminster, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and other hon. Members. My 
hoh. Friend near me stated his belief that 
there was a vast quantity of coal which 
had not yet been touched, lying at a depth 
below any working at present in force. 
Now, I believe with him that it would be 
possible to arrive at the working of that 
coal in a manner that would be service- 
able to the country. Whether that is 
possible or not, however, will be ascer- 
tiined by the Commission which my hon. 
Friend has obtained from the Government. 
I hope that the Commission will commence 
their labours without loss of time, and that 
they will have full powers to obtain all the 
information which my hon. Friend desires. 
Iam quite sure that the result of that 
Commission will be to assure the country 
that there is no danger whatever from the 
exhaustion of the supply of coal, and that 
it will at the same time draw public atten- 
tion to. the necessity of making use of all 
the advantages supplied by science for 
economizing that supply, and rendering it 
available to the country, 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, that 
the House and the country owed a deep 
debt. of gratitude to the hon. Member for 
Glamorganshire for the very lucid and able 
speech which he had addressed to the 
House on this important subject. He hoped 
it would tend to allay the alarm created 
in the country by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and on which the right hon. 
Gentleman had founded his proposals for 
reducing the National Debt. Those pro- 
posals reminded him (Sir George Bowyer) 
of the schoolboy, who, on hearing what a 
dreadful thing the National Debt was, said 
he would cheerfully give half his pocket 
money towards its reduction. The in- 
quiries instituted by the Commission might 
lead to extremely useful results; but, at 
the same time, he regretted that the Se- 
eretary of State seemed to exclude from 
the labours of the Commission the interest- 
ing subject of the supposed existence of 
coal under a new formation. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that would 
not be excluded, but would, on the con- 
trary, form an important branch of the 
Inquiry, 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, he was 
glad to hear that statement. With regard 
to the consumption of coal, he had been 
informed that in the smelting of iron pro- 
cesses had been discovered by which half 
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of the fuel was economized, and he had 
no doubt that if scientific men applied their 
minds to the subject, means might be found 
of economizing coal in all the processes of 
manufactures. If hon. Gentlemen would 
go to the spot where the new Foreign Office 
was being erected, they might see a steam 
engine at work constructed on a new prin- 
ciple, by which more than half the fuel 
was saved. The foreman of the works had 
informed him that in ten hours the cost of 
the fuel was only 3s. 6d., instead of, as 
formerly, 12s, That formed an instance 
of the extraordinary extent to which coal 
could be economized. And when such re- 
sults were obtained by the adaptation of 
modern discoveries, it was fair to presume 
that scientific research would be fruitful in 
the future also, and that coal would be 
economized to a still greater extent than it 
was possible to economize it at present. 
On this account, he was of opinion that 
the fears of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on this subject were not deserving of 
much attention; and none, he was sure, 
would be quicker in coming to that con- 
clusion than the right hon. Gentleman 
himself, 

Mr. BAZLEY, in behalf of his manu- 
facturing constituents, begged to thank the 
hon. Member for Glamorganshire (Mr. 
Hussey Vivian) for his able and interesting 
speech. He also thanked the Government 
for so readily acceding to the Motion whieh 
had been made, and he hoped that the 
Commission would be unrestricted in its 
action. Coal, in his opinion, was essential 
to England’s existence as a commercial 
nation; of the whole consumption, one- 
fourth was for manufacturing purposes. 
The hon. Member had set down the value 
of the coal consumed at £24,000,000, but 
he suggested that the value should be esti- 
mated from the price paid by the consumer, 
instead of the price at the pit’s mouth. In 
that case the sum would be much greater. 
(Mr. Hussey Vivian: Hear, hear!] It 
had been elicited in the course of the dis- 
cussion that the general opinion was in 
favour of the presumption that our coal 
supply would not become exhausted in so 
short a time asacentury. Indeed, a lease 
of six centuries had been given us, and 
probably a little moge examination of the 
question would result in the conclusion that 
we might count on several more centuries’ 
grace in the matter of our coal supply. 
He congratulated the Government on giving 
their attention to so important and econo- 
mical a question. 
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Mr. SAMUELSON supported the 
Amendment which had been proposed by 
the. hon. Member for Finsbury on the 
ground that the plans prepared by those 
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— whether within 100 or 1,000 years, 
He had heard Dr. Buckland say that oug 


| coal would last 3,000 years, and now it wag 


said that they were to be exhausted in g 


conducting the geological survey were the | century or two. The matter was altogether 


enly trustworthy foundation for any in- | one of speculation. 


quiries upon the subject to go upon. The 
very terms of the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Glamorganshire showed that 
the inquiries he proposed to have made 
were inseparably connected with the busi- 
ness of the geological surveyors. The 
Commissioners, too, would have to extend 
their inquiries over such a long series of 
years before they could arrive at conclu- 
sions satisfactory to themselves that it 
might be fairly assumed that the Commis- 
sion, if appointed, must necessarily be a 
permanent one. This would be evident 
when it was recollected that to bore to a 
depth of 4,000 feet, a depth whieh the hon. 
Mover deemed insufficient, would require 
at least four years. He was therefore of opi- 
nion that if the inquiries were not conducted 
by a Government Department the Commis- 
sion should work in close connection with a 
Government Department, so that the House 
could be informed from time to time as new 
faets were brought to light. Otherwise 
nothing practical would be accomplished. 
He agreed with the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department that the Legislature 
should only interfere to prevent waste 
when it became a nuisance. And as for 
the waste of small coal, that waste no 
longer existed now; formerly people pre- 
ferred buying large coal to carrying the 
amall away ; but since the price of coal 
had risen, not only had the small coal 
ceased to accumulate, but even the old 
‘*spoil heaps’ had been removed and 
converted into coke. He could bear 
testimony to the great saving which 
had been effected in the cost of iron 
manufacture. He was now producing 
with 100,000 tons of coal the same 
quantity of iron which formerly required 
200,000 tons of coal to produce. But 
it was not necessary to employ a Royal 
Commission to teach his neighbours how 
to do likewise. They would find that out 
for themselves, and if they did not follow 
the same course they would doubtless have 
good reason for not doing so. 

CotoneL SYKES thought, that since 
only a fixed quantity of coal existed, it was 
a fair subject for inquiry as to what that 
quantity was. The time must, of course, 
come when our coal fields would be ex- 
hausted, and the real question was when 
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We might be able to 
come to some conclusion if geological strata 
were transparent; but as it was, we were 
quite in the dark. But why should we go 
to the expense of a Commission when the 
Geological Department could in three or 
four months give the practical results of the 
faets which it had recorded during the last 
twenty-five years. To appoint a Coni- 
mission in the first instance would be to 
overlook a department which had received 
the approbation of Europe for its labours ; 
and he therefore hoped the hon. Member 
for Finsbury would divide the House, 

Mr. PEASE, who did not attribute to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer any panie- 
stricken alarm on this subject, but gave 
him credit. for availing himself of an op- 
portunity to appropriate a surplus towards 
the repayment of the National Debt, was 
glad to receive the promise of a Commis- 
sion, because he believed that no other step 
would have satisfied the House and the 
public. He believed that the improvement 
of machinery would enable them to reach 
any necessary depth, and said that experi- 
ments in Cornish mines had proved that 
beyond a certain point heat did not in- 
crease with the inerease of depth. The real 
question was one of wages and the price of 
labour here and in other countries; but 
economy of working was also an important 
consideration ; and he could name a place 
where a consumption of 24 Ib. of coal per 
hour was doing the work formerly done by 
16 1b. or 17 lb., and a large establishment 
that burnt hundreds of tons of coal into 
coke without producing as much smoke as 
escaped from the flue which ventilated that 
House. The two questions of economy 
and wages would establish the duration of 
our coal fields; but, at the same time, it 
would be useful to have the information 
which a Commission would obtain. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: I desire to say a few words be- 
fore the debate comes to a close, because 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Dun- 
dalk (Sir George Bowyer) has evidently 
misapprehended a good deal of what I have 
said, My hon. Friend the Member for 
Glamorganshire (Mr. Hussey Vivian) re- 
presented with accuracy the position I 
have taken. It is that there was a certain 
amount of apprehension and presumption, 
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which I eould not now endeavour to define, 
not at all that we should see the exhaus- 
tion of our coal, but that we may find 
oarselves in a position in which it would 
not be possible to produce an unlimited 
quantity without a serious advance in 
price. That is a proposition very different 
from that whieh the hon. Baronet has 
stated. With respect to the exhaustion 
of our coal, | am not aware that any scien- 
tifie or other persons has ever looked for- 
ward to anything that would correspond 
literally with that deseription. There has 
been undoubtedly a belief that certain 
physical obstacles would amount to an 
absolute bar to access to that coal ; and 
if that were so, in its practical results 
that would be almost equivalent to exhaus- 
tion. The hon. Member for Glamorgan- 
shire, in his interesting and able speech, 
songht to show that there need be no ap- 
prehension of insurmountable physical ob- 
stacles. The question of cost, into which 
he has entered largely, is one of an en- 
tirely diatinct character, and of the greatest 
interest ; and it would be great presump- 
tion in me to give an opinion upon what has 
fallen from a gentleman who is so high an 
authority. I confess it appeared to me 
that his tone was rather sanguine as to 
the increased cost of working deep mines. 
This is clearly one of the questions which 
may be very well referred to a Commis- 
sion ; and the fact that such a question is 
involved appears to furnish a conclusive 
answer to those who would contend that 
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which I did not endeavour to define, and 





this inquiry should be left exclusively to 
the department which now, on the part of 
the Government, diseharges so admirably | 
such important functions. That depart- | 
ment is a scientific department. It seems | 
to me that there is a certain amount of 
distinction between the positions of scien- 
tifie and of practical men on this subject. 
Among scientific men, the great tendency 
is to alarm with reference to the approach 
—not of utter exhaustion, but, at any rate, 
of scarcity and consequent dearness of 
coal. As far as 1 am aware that alarm 
has not to an equal degree taken posses- | 
sion of the minds of practical men—that | 
18, of the manofacturers, who are 80 de- | 
pendent upon the unlimited production of | 
cheap coal, and of those who are acquainted 
with all the details and difficulties of the 
coal business. I think it would probably 
be very good for both men of science and 
of practice that they should meet in a 











Commission of this kind, and there, in close 
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contact, compare their views. I do not 
believe a Commission can report with 
certainty upon a question of this nature ; 
but, as sensible men, we ought to be sa- 
tisfied with the best evidence obtainable. 
I will say a word on the question of the 
waste of coal. Reference has been made 
to the odious and offensive waste of coal 
which takes place in the form of smoke. 
On that branch of the subject there are a 
thousand social reasons, quite apart from 
economical reasons, why Parliament should 
make it 9n object of policy to restrict that 
kind of waste. But, no doubt, the waste of 
coal in itself is a great mischief, in the de- 
struction of power without profit which it 
causes ; and this Commission will have a 
valuable result if it should bring home to 
the minds of men methods by which that 
waste may be prevented, an information at 
present known only to a few, and if by 
thus throwing our knowledge into a com- 
mon stock, we should appreciate better 
the full value of the treasure we possess. 
It appears to be thought by some that by 
stopping the waste of coal in manufactures 
we are likely to retard its consumption. 
But that, I think, is a doubtful matter. 
Probably there are cases in which the re- 
straint of waste will retard consumption, 
but in perhaps the great majority of cases 
the effectual application of the power whieh 
coal contains is more likely to accelerate 
than retard consumption, because by cheap- 
ening the production of all those things 
of which coal is the principal factor, you 
will extend the demand, and thus in- 
crease the consumption of coal in produc- 
ing those articles. Of course there can be 
no universal rule applicable to such a sub- 
ject, but, undoubtedly, as a general rule, 
when a greater quantity of a particular 
commodity can be obtained for the same 
sum as before, more money is expended 
upon it; and it is perfectly possible, 
therefore, or even probable, that the eco- 
nomy of coal may result not in a slower, 
but a more rapid consumption of coal. Not 
that this is a reason for preventing waste, 
because a consumption accelerated in that 
way would naturally be attended with 
greater use and benefit to the community. 
A desire has been expressed by some Gen- 
tlemen that the Commission should be a 
body of a permanent character. Now I 
cannot think that we want such a body in 
relation to this subject, except the body 
which we have already. No doubt, as re- 
gards the statistics and details of scientific 
research and the comparison of the results 
L2 
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of experience from year to year, with anti- 
cipations previously formed, it would be 
always desirable to have a body who should 
supply us with that information. But that 
is not the object of the Commission now to 
be appointed. The Commission has a 
much more extended object before it. It 
is to bring together different views of the 
subject—the scientific, the economical, and 
eommercial views—and to collect into one 
focus all the experience of the past, ani 
all the information which the present can 
yield. That is a function which eminently 
belongs to somebody appointed for the 
purpose, and it is a function which could 
not be adequately discharged by the scien- 
tifie researches and labours of those gen- 
tlemen whose services we have at command. 
They are not in the least qualified by virtue 
of their scientific knowledge to enter with 
any peculiar advantage upon those vital 
branches of the question to which my hon. 


Friend (Mr. Hussey Vivian) devoted a large | 


portion of his speech. The economical 
management, and the waste of coal, the 
probable addition to the cost of deep work- 
ings, and the prospects of the labour 
market—these are questions as to which 
we have no right to expect a solution from 
a scientific body, and must seek for infor- 
mation on those subjects from those whose 
experience and knowledge best qualify 
them to supply it. I think, therefore, that 
the Government have taken the only course 
which they could take in acceding cheer- 
fully to the appointment of the Commission, 
and I entirely join with those hon. Members 
who have expressed their gratitude to my 
hon. Friend for the valuable contribution 
he has made this evening to the aggregate 
of knowledge upon this subject. It has 
happened that the less favourable view has 
been ably and prominently argued, and 
brought to the minds of the people ; and it 
was quite time that the more sanguine view 
of my hon. Friend should be likewise placed 
in the prominent position which it will now 
occupy. As to the apprehension expressed 
by my hon. Friend of possible danger from 
an increased rate of wages, it appears to 
me that any inconvenience or danger aris- 
ing from this cause ought to be regarded 
without any great alarm, and that we 
ought rather to welcome such a result, 
because in every instance it is accompanied 
by a more than compensating share of 
good, It is a result which implies the in- 
creasing share of the labourer in the reward 
of his skill and industry; it is a result 
which implies his ascent in the social seale, 
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and it is almost impossible that that in. 
crease of wages should ever be illegitimate 
in its character, because the moment it 
| reaches a point beyond that which natural, 
social, and economical laws justify, that 
moment the demand for labour ceases, and 
the evil corrects itself. The subject ‘of 
the increase of wages is one among those 
points which, I think, upon the whole, we 
may be content to contemplate with satis. 
faction and pleasure. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Iler Majesty, praying that She will be gra- 
ciously pleased to issue a Royal Commission to 
investigate the probable quantity of Coal contained 
in the Coal fields of the United Kingdom, and té 
| report on the quantity of such Coal which may be 
reasonably expected to be available for use: 

Whether it is probable that Coal exists at 
| workable depths under the Permian, New Red 
| Sandstone, and other superincumbent strata : 





| Toinquire as to the quantity of Coal at pre 
| sent consumed in the various branches of manu- 
facture, for steam navigation, and for domestic 
purposes, as well as the quantity exported, and 
how far and to what extent such consumption and 
export may be expected to increase: 

And whether there is reason to believe. that 
Coal is wasted either by bad working or by care- 
lessness or neglect of proper appliances for its 
economical consumption.” —( Mr. Husocy Vivian.) 


| NEWHAVEN HARBOUR OF REFUGE, 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


| Mr. MELLER moved fora Select Com- 
|mittee to consider the importance of 
ereating a harbour of refuge at Newhaven. 
:The united testimony of naval officers, 
pilots, and engineers, the latter including 
the names of Cubitt and Rennie, was’ in 
favour of the harbour of refuge at New- 
haven. Besides the general reasons for 
harbours of refuge there were’! special 
‘reasons why there should be one at New- 
haven. It was on the great highway of 
our trade to the colonies, and just between 
the mouth of the Thames and Falmouth. 
There was not a harbour of refuge which 
could be used by a vessel of large tonnage. 
|From the conformation of the coast at 
| Newhaven it was peculiarly suited for a 
‘harbour of refuge, and there would be a 
depth of fifty-four feet of water at the 
mouth of any such harbour. Large sums 
had been expended on other harbours 
during the last six years, but vim | had 
been done for Newhaven. Captain Wash- 
ington, in 1857, reported that lying as it 


| did half way between Spithead and the 
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Downs it was most suited as.a refuge. It 
hada. well-sheltered anchorage, and had 
nineteen feet bigh of tide. The Govern- 
ment Commissiovers had directed their 
attention to it, and the Emperor of the 
French had, with his usual acumen, sent 
two Commissioners to examine Newhaven 
with the view of making it a harbour of 
refuge for Dieppe. It was said that Dover 
was a harbour of refuge, and that there 
was no need for constructing another at 
Newhaven. The fact was that Dover 
could not afford accommodation for a fleet 
of merchantmen, and there being but twelve 
feet of water at the entrance, vessels of 
large draught could not make it available. 
An objection was offered to this proposal on 
the ground of expense, but the House was 
not asked to pledge itself to any expendi- 
ture, but only to appoint a Select Com- 
mittee to examine the subject. Besides, 
Captain Roberts had reported that a gua- 
rantee of 4 per cent on the expenditure 
from the Government would enable the 
harbour to be constructed, and that, owing 
to the harbour deed, it would probably cost 
the country nothing. The hon, Member 
for Lewes (Mr. Brand) stated that Captain 
Roberts had underrated the traffic which 
the harbour would bring with it, and that 
the Goverment ought to give a guarantee. 
Surely something ought to be done to 
render it a refuge available in time of war. 
There was another objection, that with the 
modern guns of long range the harbour 
would be within reach of the enemy. But 
ithad been pointed out how it could be 
protected. It might be said that Parlia- 
ment had not acted upon the reports issued 
in favour of the harbour, but this was a 
new Parliament, and if former Parliaments 
did not deem it necessary to take steps to 
protect the coast, this was not a precedent 
for the present Parliament. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the importance of creating a Harbour of 
Refuge at Newhaven.” —(Mr. Meller.) 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that it 
would have been better if a proposal re- 
lating only to one particular place had been 
introduced as a Private Bill, whenit would 
have been investigated in the ordinary way. 
It was not usual in the House of Commons 
to appoint a Select Committee to inquire 
whether a particular harbour could be im- 
proved. An attempt had been made this 
year to deal with the question by a Private 
Bill. The Bill was introduced and fell 
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through on Standing Orders, and now that 
the promoters had unfortunately failed they 
applied to the House for a Select Com- 
mittee to consider the merits of their par- 
ticular undertaking. Were the House to 
grant a Committee in the case of New- 
haven similar inquiries would have to be 
granted in every other case where a sea- 
port required its harbour improved, and 
the result would be that nearly every bay 
on the coast of the United Kingdom would 
make out a good case for constructing 
breakwaters and other extensive works for 
the protection of the passing shipping. 
No doubt, if a Committee were to inquire 
into the case of Newhaven, they would 
report that vessels could anchor there 
safely during eastern gales, and that if 
proper works were erected it would make 
an admirable harbour. He must remind 
the hon. Gentleman that the local authori- 
ties at Newhaven had already greatly im- 
proved their harbour under the provisions 
of the ‘‘ Passing Tolls and Harbour Act,” 
and probably when the works were com- 
pleted the harbour would be fit for the 
reception of large vessels. If Parliament 
were to enter into the general question of 
harbours of refuge, they would probably 
be inclined to adopt the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission which sat some 
few years ago to inquire into the subject, 
and among the places selected by the Com- 
mission as suitable for being made into 
harbours of refuge, Newhaven was not in- 
cluded. He trusted that the hon, Gentle- 
man would withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. MELLER, while withdrawing his 
Motion, thought that a great country like 
England should not permit her southern 
coast to be without a harbour of refuge. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
BILL.—LEAVE,—FIRST READING. 


Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN, in mov- 
ing for leave to introduce a Bill to regulate 
and improve the Tenure of Land in Ireland 
between Landlord and Tenant, explained 
that the measure would not in any way 
interfere with the Government Bill bearing 
a somewhat similar title. The Bill pro- 
posed to do away with the present short 
and uncertain tenures customary in Ireland, 
and to introduce in their place a system of 
written agreements and leases for twenty- 
one years. He only desired to have the 
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Bill printed, in order that it might be fully 
discussed next Session. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill to regulate and improve the Tenure of 
Land in Ireland between Landlord and Tenant, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Cotman O’ Locuien 


and Mr. Greeory. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 190.] 


POOR REMOVAL (IRELAND.) 
RESOLUTION, 


Mr. M. MORRIS rose to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the state of the 
law of removal from Great Britain to 
Ireland of persons receiving relief, and to 
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November last year. She was) twenty. 
eight years of age, and had lived for six. 
teen years in one employment in London, 
Her husband having left her in seareh of 
work, she was taken from the workhouse, 


| put into a cab, driven to St. Katharine’s 


| Wharf, and thence despatched to Limeriek, 
the place of her nativity. Her husband, on 
his return, wrote to her, expressing: his 
surprise and indignation at such proceed. 
ings, and his hope that the guardiane of 
the Limerick union would send her back, 
as he had plenty of employment and was 
able to maintain her. It was monstrous 
that such arbitrary acts could be com. 
mitted under the pretence of desertion, for 


the injustice of maintaining a system | to constitute desertion, as had been laid 
which was applicable in favour of Great | down by so eminent an authority as Chief 


Britain only. 


The hon. Gentleman con-| Justice Erle, a man must have left his 


tended that the present law was one of | wife without reasonable probability of re- 


injustice to Ireland; that there was no 
reciprocity in it between Ireland and the 
sister countries. The law which com- 
menced in the reign of Queen Anne was 
amended by the 8 & 9 Vict. ec. 117, 
which contained various provisions in re- 
ference to parts in Ireland where paupers 
were to be removed. It was surely a great 
injustice that a female who left Ireland in 
her childhood and married and settled in 
England could be removed, if her husband 
died and she became destitute, to a coun- 
try which she had long left, and where 
she had no friends. It was unnatural, 
also, that children over sixteen years of 
age, if they applied for relief, could be 
taken from their parents and conveyed as 
prisoners to Ireland. In the last Report 
of the Irish Poor Law Commissioners in- 
stances were given of the hardship which 
was occasioned by the transfer of paupers 
from England to Ireland, and some of 
them read more like sensation novels than 
facts. He would only mention two cases. 
On the 6th of January in the present year 
Elizabeth Finn and her four children were 
removed from Toxteth Park union to Wex- 
ford under the plea of desertion by her 
husband, who had merely gone in search 
of work, She was forcibly removed, of- 
ficers of justice attending her as if she had 
been a culprit, and prepared to handcuff 
her if she resisted. Her husband on re- 
turning home was of course surprised to 
find his family taken away. He naturally 
wrote for them, aud they came back to 
Lancashire. The other case to which he 
would refer was that of Mary Barry, who 
with her two children were removed from 
Westminster to Limerick on the 9th of 
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turning. The report from which he had 
taken these cases stated that an additional 
impulse had been given to these removals 
by the recent reduction of the term of 
irremovability from three years to one 
year, and it urged that such an interfer 
ence with the liberty of the subject, which 
was unknown in any other country ‘of 
Europe, should be abolished. In the case 
of Ireland there was an especial grievance, 
for under the Poor Law of that country 
persons were entitled to relief in the place 
where they became destitute, and many 
soldiers’ wives and other persons who went 
to live in Ireland received relief under this 
provision. The law in Scotland was simi- 
lar to that in England, so that Ireland én- 
joyed no reciprocity in the matter. An 
Act had been passed in the reign of Her 
Majesty making provision for the removal 
of paupers from England to Scotland, and 
from Seotland to England, and from both 
to Ireland, but there was not a word about 
their removal from Ireland to either Eng- 
land or Scotland. That reminded him of the 
triangular duel in Mr, Midshipman Easy, 
in which one of the combatants found 
that the pistols of the two others were 
levelled at him. At present a resi- 
dence of one year in a particular union 
was required to insure irremovability, so 
that if a person had resided forty ‘years in 
England in the same place, if he ehanged 
his union and applied for relief, he might 
be removed, and even handeuffed, if he 
could not show that he had resided in the 
union from which he sought relief for 
twelve months. That was a monstrous 
stare of things. There was a Mr. Frost, liv- 
ing in Wapping, who had formed a depot for 
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the export of paupers to Ireland, and the 
report which he had in his hand was full 
of attempts to make the agents of this 
man Frost amenable to the law, which 
inflicted the mild pevalty of £10 in case 
the person in charge of the pauper de- 
serted him while taking him over. He 
(Mr. M. Morris) objected to the system as 
an unnatural one, and as having no recipro- 
city. When the late Mr. Herbert brought 
in a Bill to enable Irish Boards of Guar- 
dians to deport English paupers to this 
country, the House of Commons would not 
sanction it, and very justly, for justice and 
common sense would say that these poor 
people ought not to be removed from 
places where they had lived all their lives 
te other places where, perhaps, they knew 
nobody, and nobody knew them. In con- 
clusion, he begged to move that, in the 
opinion of this House, this was a question 
that ought to receive the immediate con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the state of the Law of Removal from 
Great Britain to Ireland of persons receiving re- 
lief is a subject deserving the consideration of 
Parliament.” —(Mr. Michael Morris.) 


Mr. C. P. VILLIERS hoped the hon, 
and learned Gentleman would excuse him 
for not entering fully, at that late hour, 
into the subject which he had brought 
forward, which was certainly nothing less 
than the whole law of settlement and re- 
moval; because the hon. Gentleman had 
argued against the operation of that law as 
it had existed in this country, and as it 
had acted indirectly upon Ireland, and the 
arguments that he had used against the 
policy of that law were as applicable to 
England as to Ireland. [‘* No, no!’’] The 
hon. Gentleman has been arguing against 
the hardship of removing people from places 
where they have been living and employed, 
to places where they have no friends, and 
are not wanted, and so far the hardship is 
the same, whether the persons removed are 
English or Irish. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman is perhaps under the disadvan- 
tage of not having had a seat before in this 
House ; because if he had he would have 
known how old a grievance this law has 
been, and with what prejudice and opposi- 
tion anybody has had to contend who has 
attempted to alter a law which had lasted 
for two centuries. The hon, Gentleman 
would also have acknowledged that this 
subject had received peculiar attention of 
late years ; as it had applied to Ireland it had 
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mest certainly not been unattended to. by 
Irish Members any more than by the Go- 
vernment. During the last five or six years 
there had hardly been a year in which this 
question had not arrested the attention of 
the Government, and some mitigation ‘of 
the hardships of removal had not been 
effected. When I became connected with 
the Poor Law Board, the state of the 
law was such that any Irish poor person 
who could not prove that he had lived 
consecutively for five years in the parish at 
which he applied for relief, and. never had 
been chargeable, was liable to be removed 
not to any specified place in his own coun- 
try, but to any part of the coast of Ireland. 
That had struck him as, doubtless it was, a 
very great hardship, and yet he was assured 
that his predecessors had made great efforts 
to change the law, and the hon. Member for 
Cork had been most zealous and assiduous 
in his endeavours to procure a change, 
and had often brought the subject before 
the House ; aud he could say truly, that 
he had been much assisted by that hon. 
Gentleman in effecting the change that 
was made three years ago, and which pro- 
vided that any person who had lived three 
years independently in any part of the 
union could not be removed, and when 
removable, he could then be sent only to a 
place where he was known or where, he 
had been born, The arrangement then 
was that the paupers were to be left in 
the union of the port where they were 
landed, and that union was to be reim- 
bursed by the removing parish in Eng- 
land for any expense incurred in convey- 
ing them to their destinations, Some 
evil was found to be attendant on that 
course in the following year, and in con- 
sequence he had introduced a Bill, which 
was carried, providing, that, if any union 
removed any poor Irish person, that they 
should employ an agent to convey him to 
the place of his destination, so that, he 
might be certain to reach it. So far, 
the intention of Parliament, in rendering 
the law more humane, was clear, The 
hon. Gentleman, however, considers, that 
he has reason to complain of the manner 
in which the law has been carried out, 
and has reflected severely upon the eon- 
duct of the agent who has been employed 
by the London unions for this purpose, 
and who has a depot in London for the 
reception of paupers to be removed, The 
hon. Member points to particular cases 
where there has been misconduct in this 


respect. He knew that there had been 
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such eases, and he had done the same as 
he had done in every other case, where- 
ever they were brought under his no- 
tice, in directing the fullest inquiry to 
be promptly made in the matter, The 
hon. Gentleman would see that the per- 
son charged had been prosecuted for 
deserting a pauper and convicted, and 
not being able to pay the penalty he 
had been imprisoned. So far, the law 
would have been operative, he hoped, had 
the circumstances continued the same; 
but the hon. Gentleman has referred to, 
and is therefore acquainted with, a recent 
enactment called the Union Chargeability 
Act, by which the position of the Irish 
poor had been greatly improved, and at 
present any poor person who had lived only 
one year in any union could not be removed, 
and if in want, must be relieved. Had 
such a measure been proposed before, it 
would have failed; but, by previous legis 
Jation, it had been found practicable, and 
I believe its real effect will be to put 
an end to the removal of the Irish poor 
altogether. The hon. Gentleman had been 
misinformed as to the mode in which he 
thought that Act would operate harshly to 
the prejudice of the poor. Ie doubted 
whether any sufficient experience had yet 
been obtained of its operation, or that any 
return could yet have been given of the 
removals, if any, that had occurred undey 
it ; for, as he had said, he believed that the 
effect of the Act, both by facilitating the 
means of obtaining the status of irremova- 
bility and by the requirements of the law 
in the mode of the removals, would be to 
abolish the system of removal altogetier. 
lf the poor even returned again to this 
country, and lived a year in a union 
without being chargeable, they would alike 
be still irremovable. The hon. Gentleman 
must now have a little patience. The im- 
provement had been gradual but certain 
during the last few years. Not twelve 
years ago 10,000 Irish paupers had been 
removed from Liverpool alone to Ireland 
in one year, and last year he doubted if 
there had been 100, and throughout the 
whole country there had been a great 
change of system, and the number of re- 
movals were greatly reduced. It was 
under these circumstances of great im- 
provement having already taken place, and 
still more being expected, that he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would not press upon 
the House a further change of the law 
at present. The experiment that was now 
going on should, at least, have fair play ; 
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but should it) be found that. the: hon, 
Gentleman’s views were borne out, and that 
the present law operated more harshly 
than that which preceded it, he would give 
his most serious consideration to any mea. 
sure that might be proposed, and, indeed, 
his own earnest efforts to effect a farther 
amendment of the law. 

Lorv CLAUD HAMILTON hoped the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would not be 
diseouraged in his very useful efforts to 
amend the law in this matter. Great pro- 
gress had, however, been made, and mueh 
glaring and iniquitous injustice had been 
removed. The progress of events clearly 
indicated a tendency to remove most of the 
remaining inequalities, which were wholly 
indefensible. He hoped they would -all 
join in the endeavour to expunge from the 
statute book that law which enabled per- 
sons to be earried from the locality with 
whieh they were familiar into the midst of 
strangers. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


FINSBURY ESTATE BILL—[Bux 97.] 
(Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Locke.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —{ Mr. Ayrton.) 


Mz, WALPOLE said, that the object 
of the Bill'was to apply the value of. cer- 
tain lands of the Finsbury Estate to fall 
in to ti:e Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
the benefit of the Metropolis only, whereas 
the rule had been to apply such funds for 
the benefit of the country at large. Ano- 
ther thing was that out of the common 
fund there were conditional grants for bene- 
factions to the clergy in various parts of 
England, which required so large'a sum as 
the interest on nearly £500,000. The third 
purpose of this common fund was to give 
unconditional grants to the clergy of poor 
parishes. At first they gave £300 a year 
wherever. tle population was over 10,000. 
Now, they gave it where the popniation 
was 5,500, and they hoped shortly to give 
it to those of 4,000. His learned Friend 
asked them to give a large amount derived 
from the Finsbury prebend to the metto- 
polis only, and as the common fund was 
derived mainly from London and Durham, 
if claims of that kind were made they could 
only be granted at the expense of the rest 
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of the country, and moreover, London now 
received its full share of the benefit of the 
fund. If they anticipated the income for 
the purposes of one particular part of the 
country, they would recede instead of ad- 

vance. One of the greatest benefits con- 
ferred by the Eeclesiastical Commissioners 
was the increase of church teaching in 
the large and populous mining districts ; 
and anything that would tend to interfere 
with that would be a great evil. His ob- 
jeet was to treat the whole of the country 
with fairness and liberality, so as to supply 
the spiritual requirements of large and 
populous districts. He should not oppose 
the seeond reading, but on going into Com- 
mittee he should be prepared more fully to 
enter into the subject. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, the 
feeling in London was that the Finsbury 
prebend should not be swallowed up by this 

omniferous Commission. The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners had no doubt done their best 
to meet the spiritual requirements of the 
people; but they were obliterating the 
whole local administration of property. 
There was a great feeling in favour of 
making this an exception for London pur- 
poses. The Bill would no doubt require 
some alteration in detail when in Com- 
mittee, but he gave the scheme his un- 
qualified approval. 

Mr. SELWYN said, the Bill was in- 
consistent with the Report of the two Com- 
mittees that had inquired into the subject. 
He agreed with the hon. Member for Stoke 
that it was impossible to deny that great 
benefits had been conferred by the Ecclesi- 
astieal Commissioners, but that was not 
the question. It was argued as if they 
had ereated the funds by which that good 
was done, but that was a mistake. The 
Select Committee, which included four of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in 1863, 
reported that the Eeclesiastical Commission 
as constituted was objectionable, and also 
the funds being administered by one central 
bedy. It was shown before the Committee 
that if there were more local associations 
in. every diocese for the administration of 
their own affairs persons living in the lo- 
eality would more readily make voluntary 
contributions to meet spiritual destitution 
than contribute to a general fund. There 
was a great objection to this centralization. 
He. wished to put an end to the great cen- 
tralizing incubus which had grown up, and 
that the prineiple of local associations 
earrying on their own affairs be set in 
motion. He protested against the present 
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system being continued longer than neces- 
sary. The Bill was inconsistent with the 
Report of the Committee. He should not, 
however, oppose the second reading, but 
suggested its amendment by the adoption 
of the recommendations of the Committee. 

Sin GEORGE GREY believed that .if 
local bodies were established as suggested 
throughout the country, they would find 
it extremely difficult. to distribute those 
funds from which, in. the hands of. the 
Commissioners, so much benefit had been 
derived. He thought the proposal that the 
whole of the fands to which the Bill related 
should be confined to the dioceses. of 
London decidedly objectionable, and. al- 
though he should not oppose the second 
reading of the Bill, the Government would 
deem it to be their duty to. move the, inser- 
tion in it of various Amendments when. it 
went into Committee. 

Mr. POWELL hoped the. right hon. 
Gentleman would lay on the table of the 
House on an early day the Amendments 
which he meant to propose. He must add 
that, having some experience of the .work- 
ing of the common fund in the hands of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in. the 
rural districts, he felt deeply grateful to 
them for all that they had accomplished, 
and would resist to the utmost. of. his 
power any proposal which would haye; the 
effect of interrupting the growth af that 
fund. 


Bill read a second time and committed 
for To-morrow. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL—[Bitz 180.] 
(Mr, Bruce, Mr, Chichester Fortescue, Sir George 
Grey.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read, 


Mr. BRUCE moved the second reading 
of this Bill, and said he proposed to refer 
it to a Seleet Committee. 


Motion made, and Question stoped, 
“That the Bill be now’ read ‘a ‘second 
time.”’—( Mr. Bruce.) 


Mr. CHICHESTER. FORTESCUE 
said, his name was at the back. of, this 
measure, which contained clauses extending 
to Ireland the Acts relating to public health 
already in operation in England. Several 
Irish Members would therefore be nomi- 
nated for the Select Committee. 

Bill read a second time, and commitied 
to a Select Committee. 
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SALE AND PURCHASE OF SHARES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Leeman, Bill to amend the 
Law in respect of the Sale and Purchase of Shares 
in Banking and other Companies, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Leeman, Mr. Watpzorave- 
Lesuiz, and Mr. Goupyeyr,. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 189.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 18, 1866. 


MINUTES.] — Pustic Bits — Ordered —Local 
Government Supplemental (No. 3).* 

First Reading—Local Government Supplemental 
(No. 3) * [191]. 

Second Reading—Poor Relief (Ireland) Law 
Amendment * [153], debate adjourned. 

Committee—Tests Abolition Oxford [15]. 

Report—Tests Abolition Oxtord [15]. 

Third Reading—Princess Mary of Cambridge’s 
Annuity * [183]; Carriage and Deposit of 
Dangerous Goods * [168], and passed. 


TESTS ABOLITION (OXFORD) BILL, 
(Mr. Coleridge, Mr. Grant Duff.) 
[pint 15.] COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.””"—( Mr. Coleridge.) 


Mr. NEATE 
Amendment, 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty praying that She will be graciously 
pleased so far to extend the terms of Her Royal 
Commission of the 25th of May last, as that they 
may include an inquiry into the Oaths, Declara- 
tions or Subscriptions now required to be taken, 
made, or subseribed in the Universities either of 
Oxford or Cambridge as a condition for admis- 
sion to the governing bodies of either of such 
Universities, or to the headships or fellowships of 
any of the Colleges thereof, or that Her Majesty 
will be pleased to appoint such other Commission 
as to Her Majesty may seem fit, for the purpose 
of re and reporting on the matter afore- 
said.” 


The hon. Gentleman said, that although 
he approved of the principle of which this 
measure was the expression, and if there 
had been any prospect of its passing into 
law during the present Session he would 
not have opposed the Motion for going 
into Committee, he did not think the House 
was at present in possession of sufficient 
information to justify them in proceeding 


rose to move, as an 
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to its practical application. What was 
right and proper for Oxford was equally 
right and proper for Cambridge. The 
proceedings of the House in regard to this 
measure had been characterized rather by 
the arts of the tactician than honesty and 
fairness ; and he could not concur in the 
one-sided legislation contemplated, whieh 
would place the University with which he 
was connected, in the eyes of a great ma- 
jority of the public, in a position of inferi- 
ority. The course which he was. now 
taking had been partly suggested to him 
by the reply of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Seeretary for the Home Department 
to the hon. Baronet the Member for Clare 
(Sir Colman O’Loghlen), in the course of 
the discussion upon the Transubstantiation 
Bill, that the abolition of the declaration 
contemplated by that measure wasa matter 
which might properly be inquired into by 
the Commission to which he desired to refer 
this subject. Although he agreed that the 
public institutions of the country should be 
adapted to the altered circumstances of the 
day, it was to be borne in mind that there 
was a great deal of difference in the appli- 
cation of the principle affirmed by this 
Bill to a municipal corporaticn and its ap- 
plication to an University ; yet even in the 
ease of municipal corporations, when ear- 
rying that principle into practice, it had 
been thought necessary to deprive them of 
their ecclesiastical patronage and to make 
some provision for the just administration 
of their charitable funds. In the instance 
of municipal corporations all that was done 
was to widen the limits, but the effect of 
applying the principle to the Universities 
would be to unsettle every principle upon 
which Parliament had for generations not 
only permitted but encouraged the Univer- 
sities to regulate themselves. He did not 
say that that might not be right, but he 
desired hon. Members to bear in mind that 
this was altogether a shifting of founda- 
tion, and that there was not a stone in the 
University edifice but what, if not dis- 
placed, would be shaken by it. Before the 
House did that it ought to know, what 
alterations would be necessary to, adapt 
the University to this great change. They 
had, in fact, no knowledge which enabled 
them to deal fairly and effectually, with the 
subject. The whole matter was argued 
too much in the reugh and in blook. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite did not know how far, 
even after the passing of this measure, the 
Colleges might, in virtue of their own sta- 
tutes and regulations, retain their eonvec- 
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tion with the Church ; while hon, Gentle- 
men who supported the Bill overlooked the 
circumstance that if it was passed it would 
be necessary to subject the University to 
Episcopal jurisdiction, and to place its 
pulpit under the control of the Bishop of 
the dioeese. There was an idea that such 
might be the effect of some measures 
which were then before the House, and 
great alarm and apprehension was created 
in the University by that prospect. Many 
sermons were delivered from the University 
pulpit which would be sure to bring down the 
animadversion of the Bishop ; and he could 
assure hon. Gentlemen that if they ena- 
bled the Episcopal jurisdiction to control 
the preaching of the University, they 
would have inflicted a blow upon religious 
freedom in the University of Oxford, and 
through it on the whole of the country, 
which the presence of 500 orthodox Dis- 
senters would do very little to remedy. 
The natural course of the Dissenters would 
be to combine with the Low Church party 
—he did not mean the present Bishop in 
particular, of whom he always desired to 
speak with the greatest respeet, but any 
Bishop of the diocese—to control the free- 
dom of discussion. He doubted, however, 
whether the effect of the Bill would be to 
produce a great invasion of the University 
of Oxford by Dissenters. He did not 
believe that Dissenters, as a class, would 
desire to bring their studious youth into 
contact with the greater knowledge and 
more edueated piety of the Church of Eng- 
land. They would probably be more in- 
clined to take advantage of the measure 
introdueed by his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) 
which would allow them to participate in 
existing endowments, than to avail them- 
selves of the facilities whieh this Bill would 
give them for founding and endowing Col- 
leges of their own. An intention of that 
kind had indeed been manifested recently 
by Roman Catholies. A purehase of ground 
was made about a year ago by a section of 
the Roman Catholics, under the advice and 
direction, hie believed, of Dr: Newman, 
their idea being to found a Roman Catholic 
College with the right and excellent pur- 
pose of extending to the youth of the 
Roman Catholie aristocracy and better 
classes generally, the advantages of Uni- 
versity edueation and of contact with others 
of the same class belonging to the Chatch 
of Engiand. That purpose was unhappily 
defeated by a letter which came from be- 
yond the seas and beyond the mountains, 
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and when the time came for carrying the 
design into effect those who desired to 
witness its accomplishment were met with 
the usual answer non possumus, and the 
thing dropped. He did not say that the 
advent of the Roman Catholics would have 
been welcomed by the entire University ; 
but a very large proportion of the Univer- 
sity greatly regretted that this project had 
fallen to the ground. The House had not 
in its possession the information necessary 
to enable it to legislate with good effect in 
the direction contemplated by the Bill. 
Even the exeellent representatives of the 
University were representatives rather of 
3,000 or 4,000 gentlemen who had passed 
through its course than of the present 
working life ef the interior, and had no 
actual Knowledge of the difficulties and 
complications arising out of recent discus- 
sions, |The whole question was in much 
the condition of a tangled skein, which it 
was easy to rend asunder, but very difficult 
to unravel; and the University ought to 
have the opportunity of stating before the 
Commission to which he proposed to refer 
the subject what were the difficulties which 
occurred to them as standing in the way 
of the Bill. ‘If the Government thought 
that sueh a’ Commission should be issued it 
would be for them to consider whether they 
would give the Commission the opportunity 
of suggesting to the University or to,that 
House such changes as they might deem 
to be necessary. There was one point of 
very great importance that ought to be con- 
sidered, and that was the question of the 
extension of the University, and he be- 
lieved that this matter would never be 
adequately considered until some gentle 
pressure was applied to the University. 
For these reasons he begged to move the 
Amendment of which he had given notiee. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ with 
a view to obtain adequate information for the con- 
sideration of this Bill, an humble Address be 
rae to Her Majesty, praying that She will 

e graciously pleased so far to extend the terms 
of Her Royat Commission of the 25th day of May 
last, as that they may include an inquiry into the 
Oaths,, Declarations, or Subscriptions now re- 
grires to be taken, made, or subscribed in, the 

Jniversities either of Oxford or Cambridge as a 
condition for admission to the governing bodies 
of either of such Universities, or to the headships 
or fellowships of any of the Colleges thereof, or 
that Her Majesty will be pleased to appoint such 
other Commission as to Her Majesty may seem 
fit for the purpose of considering and reporting 
on the matter aforesaid,”—( Mr. Neate,) 


—instead thereof. 
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Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ , 


Sir GEORGE GREY said, he wished to 
say a few words which he would confine 
entirely to the Amendment which his hon. 
and learned Friend had moved to the 
Motion that the Speaker leave the Chair. 
He did not desire to say anytliing upon 
the principle of the Bill, as that was 
affirmed upon the second reading ; but 
with reference to the Amendment, which 
prayed that the Crown would enlarge the 
terms of the Commission issued on the 
25th of May last, with regard,to,oaths and 
declarations, suv as to include an inquiry 
into the oaths taken and dedlarations made 
by members of the Universities. ef Oxford 
and Cambridge, he did not think his 
hon. and learned Friend had'Tooked at the 
terms of that Commission. First.,of all, 
he would say that it was not within the 
scope or intent of those who advised the 
issue of that Commission, that it should 
be empowered to enter inte the general 
policy which was involved in the principle 
of the Bill—namely, whether degrees should 
be taken and academical offices should be 
held without requiring any religious test 
at all. He doubted whether that was a 
question which ought to be referred to a 
Commission ; but as far as ‘the terms of 
the Commission went, there was nothing 
whatever in those terms which excluded 
from the consideration of the Commission 
the declarations or the oaths required to 
be taken or made by members of either of 
the Universities. The terms of the Com- 
mission were quite as ample as his hon. 
Friend could make them. [Mr. Neate: 
Subscription.] The word ‘subscription ” 
was not used, but subscription was, in fact, 
nothing but a written declaration, and he 
thought the term subscription ‘might be 
fairly included under the term declaration. 
The only exceptions were the oaths taken 
by the Members of either House of Parlia- 
ment, those having been settled by an Act 
passed during the present Session; the 
oaths taken by prelates and elergy of the 
Established Chureh, or the, declarations 
made by them, that being a'matter which 
was settled by the Act of last.year, passed 
upon the Reportof the Clerical Subscrip- 
tion Commission ; and the oaths taken in 
Courts of Justice. Assuming) that. there 
was to be a religious test, he apprehended 
it would be quite competent to the Com- 


mission to inquire into the declarations { 


Mr. Neate 
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made by members of the University, with 
a view to recommend any alteration in 
their terms which they might deem. desir, 
able; but he did not think it would be 
within the scope of that Commission to 
inquire whether all tests should be abo- 
lished, and all degrees and offices. thrown 
open without requiring any tests at all. 
He should hesitate to recommend them to 
do that, as it was a question to be dealt 
with by Parliament, In the case of the 
Clerical Subscription Commission, it was 
not a question for their consideration 
whether any test should be put. to the 
clergy at all, but, assuming there were 
certain tests, what those tests were to 
be, and it was for the Commission to 
simplify them and to remove certain objec- 
tionable parts of them. He thought the 
House ought to know what the object of 
his hon, and learned Friend was in making 
the inquiry—whether he meant to refer the 
whole question to a Commission, in which 
case he (Sir George Grey) could not agree 
with him; oronly that the alteration of the 
terms of the teat should be inquired into. 
He hoped his hon. Friend would let the 
House know what he meant by the Amend- 
ment ; but he could not advise it to agree 
to the Amendment. 

Mr. NEATE said, he was satisfied with 
having placed before the House the prin- 
ciples upon which he should have been pre- 
pared to act, in the not improbable event 
of the failure of the Bill, and would there- 
fore withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, it was 
rather difficult for those who had not been 
members of either University to understand 
exactly the bearing of a Bill like the pre- 
sent. In a former Session he had voted 
against a Bill very similar in its character, 
believing that it would interfere with the 
religious teaching given by the Colleges at 
Oxford. But having listened to this debate 
upon the second reading, and making fur- 
ther inquiry, he could not believe that the 
religious teaching given in the Colleges 
would be interfered with in any manner by 
its provisions. The House was told in the 
debate on the second reading that this 
religious teaching consisted of divinity lec- 
tures and attendance at chapel in the 
morning. Never having heard of the lee- 
tures he could not offer an opinion in rela- 
tion to them; but with regard to ‘the 
chapel,’’ he should be sorry to see it abo- 
lished, affording, as it did, an opportunity 
to those who attended the University of 
strengthening their religious impressions. 
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He was told, however, that attendance at 
chapel was entirely a mere matter of Col- 
lege discipline, which might be relaxed or 
enforced as the Heads of Colleges thought 
proper, and the headship of a College was 
an office fenced about with many barriers, 
none of which the Bill attempted to re- 
move. It was said that the measure would 
tend greatly to increase religious discus- 
sions in the University ; he presumed on 
the assumption that it would induce many 
more Dissenters to present themselves. 
Now, he did not believe that the measure 
would have any such effect, and for this 
reason, that it was altogether a mistake to 
suppose that discussions of this nature 
took place pre-eminently among those of 
different denominations. The present dis- 
cussions, as rife probably at Oxford as at 
any other place in the kingdom, were to- 
tally independent of any peculiar denomi- 
nations ; he did not believe that in this re- 
spect the passing of the Bill would work 
any change. Such discussions could not 
be got rid of. 


‘* Naturam expellas furci, tamen usque recurret, 
Et mala perrumpet furtim fastidia victrix.” 


If it were desired to bring about religious 
controversies and discussions at the Uni- 
versity in their worst aspect, the House 
would be taking the most effectual course 
by encouraging the foundation of denomi- 
national Colleges ; and for this reason. 
Young men at the University were at that 
period of life when they felt more strongly 
than they would do in later years the dis- 
agreeable sense of a want in their case of 
their own denomination of the prestige and 
activity possessed by other bodies, repre- 
sented by young men in the same social 
level as themselves, and when, mioreover, 
those possessed of the coveted advantages 
were at an age which disposed them to take 
little pains in dissembling their own con- 
sciousness of superiority. If it were sought 
to bind the Dissenters together by a pact, 
rendering it almost a point of honour not 
to desert the comrades of their youth, that 
course ought to be taken with regard to 
the Universities, tending to increase ‘the 
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foundation of denominational Colleges. He 
was not one of those who believed that the 
Church had any reason to fear if this Bill | 
were passed. 
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supported by those entertaining designs 
inimical to the real interests of the Church 
of England, but he did not see why, on that 
account, friends of the Church of England 
should feel themselves bound to vote against 
the Bill’ He did not mean to say that 
they were not to be opposed when Motions 
were brought forward hostile to the Chureh} 
but the opposition ought to be discriminat- 
ing—not a mere blind grasping at every 
appearance of privilege in cases both when 
it was a source of strength, and when, as 
in this casé, he believed it to be a source 
of weakness, 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to, 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In: the Committee.) 
Clause 1, 


Sm WILLIAM HEATHCOTE rose to 
move the Amendment of which he had 
given notice, namely—in page 1, line 13, 
after ** Oxford,” leave out to “thereof” 
inclusive, in line 16. 

In page 2, Jine 7, after ‘for,’’ leave 
out to the end of the Clause, and insert— 


“« Admission to‘or tenure of any headship, fel- 
lowship or office.of or in any college, house, 
or hall, other. than a private hall, within the 
said University, or any other office, whether 
within the “said University or elsewhere, which 
is now tenable only by a member of the United 
Chureh of England and Ireland, and for which 
such degree, has{ heretofore constituted one of 
the necessary qualifications, the person or per- 
sons appointing or electing to such headship, fel- 
lowship, or office shall require the person so ten- 
dering such degree as aforesaid to subscribe so 
much of the declaration of assent contained in 
the Clerical Subscription Act, 1865, as is set 
forth in the Schedule appended to this Act, and 
provided also, that no such degree shall qualify 
the person obtaining the same to be, or to become, 
a member of the convocation of the said Univer- 
sity until such person shall have taken and sub- 
scribed the said declaration of assent as set forth 
in the Schedule of this Act as aforesaid.” 


He said, this Amendment related to two 
points, On one of these points he did not 
differ from the intention of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Exeter; 
but it appeared ‘to him that the Bill of the 
hon. aud fearned Gentleman failed to carry 


he Church was already in | out in one respect what it professed to do 


possession of the field, and he had too much | —namely, the protection of the College fel. 
confidence in the sincerity and earnestness | lowships.'' The‘clause, as it stood in the 
of those representing her to believe that | Bill, excepted the College fellowships from 
her position was in any way likely to be | being affected by the Bill, but indirectly 
affected. He was aware that the Bill was it would affect'them, There was nothing 
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contained in the Bill that would apply to 
those fellowships directly, but still they 
would not be saved from its. operation in 
the way his hon. and learned Friend con- 
templated, by leaving them in the same 
position as they occupied at present. The 
mere fact of altering the mode of taking 
the degree, and relieving it from the test 
from which his hon. and ‘learned Friend 
desired to relieve it, would in itself mate- 
rially affect the tenure of the fellowships. 
There were a good many things below the 
surface that did not appear to have attracted 
attention. Under recent ordinances of the 
Commissioners the mode of preserving the 
fellowships to the Church of England had 
been effected in this way—namely, that 
they were required to proceed ‘after a cer- 
tain time to take a higher'degree, which 
required a test. These tests in respect of 
fellowships of Colleges were applied only 
to fellows in taking their degtee, ‘and not 
in any way in respect of their fellowships, 
and this would show the Committee the 
reason why he had inserted ¢ertain words, 
which referred to the degrees of those who 
held fellowships and required tliat the 
degree which was to be excepted and ex- 
empted from the test should not be ex- 
cepted or exempted when it was 4 condition 
of admission to a fellowship, which he 
believed was rare, although it was very 
common as a condition of the ‘tenure of a 
fellowship beyond a certain ‘time. This 
was one object that he had in view, but 
his other object was a more’ serious one, 
for he desired by the rest'6f the Amend- 
ment to assimilate the condition of the 
University of Oxford to the condition of the 
University of Cambridge.’ This would be 
done in the first place by “permitting the 
degrees to be taken without ‘those degrees 
conferring admission to convocation. At 
Cambridge the degree did not give admis- 
sion to the Senate, and in like manner he 
proposed that the degree to be taken with- 
out the test should not admit the holder 
of it to convocation at Oxford. But he 
should have desired to accompany this with 
another Amendment which would assimi- 
late the condition of the Oxford Univer- 
sity with that of Cambridge—nainely, an 
Amendment by which a gentleman seek- 
ing to open a private hall at Oxford should 
hot, as now, be required to be a member 
of convocation, but should, as at Cam- 
bridge, be the holder of a certain degree. 
It would then follow that any Nénconfor- 
mist who had attained the degree of Master 
of ‘Arts, or ‘some higher degtee, which 
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at Oambridge would qualify him to 
open a private hall, would be entitled to 
do so at Oxford, although not being a 
member of convocation. There was one 
point in his Amendment in which there 
was a relaxation of the Cambridge sys- 
tem, although it was not very important, 
He proposed to enable the University of 
Oxford to dispense with the tests in the 
ease of any professorship, pro hde vice ; 
for example, if it was desired to elect a 
professor of Eastern languages who might, 
perhaps, not be a Christian, and therefore 
not able to take the test, it should in that 
case be dispensed with, but in other cases 
he should leave it as it was at Cambridge, 
where the professorship was subject to the 
test. Instead of the test that existed at 
Oxford, he desired to substitute that which 
was adopted after much consideration two 
years ago by the Clerical Subscription 
Commission. He did not desire to re-open 
the controversy which was raised on 
the second reading of the Bill; he de- 
sired to confine himself at presentto that 
which was of importance—that they should 
put the Universities upon the same footing. 
He would not say whether he thought the 
suggestion uf the hon. Member for the 
City of Oxford that the Universities should 
be enlarged was a wise one; but he 
thought the Government ought to take in 
hand a matter so serious as was contem- 
plated in this Bill, and that this measure 
and that of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Kilmarnock should be con- 
sidered together, whether by a Commis- 
sion or by the Government; his opinion 
was that it should be by the Government ; 
and not only should these Bills be consi- 
dered together, but all the Universities 
should be considered together, and that 
they should not be dealing first with one 
and then with another, keeping up a 
continual contest on matters which he 
thought his right hon. Friend opposite (the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer) would agree 
with him were of sufficient importance to 
be considered and recommended to the 
House on the authority of the Government. 
His first Amendment would raise incident- 
ally the question of admission to convoca- 
tion. The clause, as it stood, was to this 
effect— 

“From and after the passing of this Act no 
person shall be required, upon taking or enabling 
him to take any degree (other than a degree in 
divinity) within the said University of Oxford, or 
as a condition of exercising or enjoying any of the 
privileges and rights which may heretofore have 
been and may hereafter be, exercised and enjoyed 
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by graduates thereof, to subscribe any article or 
formulary of faith, &c,” 


The hon. Baronet concluded by moving his 


first Aniendment, for the omission of cer- | 
tain words from the first clause, the effect | 
of which would be to prevent Members of | 


the University of Oxford from entering 
convocation, until they had subscribed the 
tests. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 


13, to leave out the words ‘‘ or as a con- | 


dition of exercising or enjoying any of the 
privileges and rights which may heretofore 
have been, or may hereafter be, exercised 
and enjoyed by graduates thereof.” —(Sir 
William Heathcote.) 


Mr. COLERIDGE said, it seemed to 
him that if the Amendments of the 
hon. Baronet were carried, they would 
make the Bill, from his (Mr. Coleridge’s) 
point of view, entirely worthless. They 


also appeared to him to be Amendments | 


which applied to the principle of the Bill, 
and which it would have been far better 
to have discussed when the second read- 
ing of the Bill was opposed. His hon. 
Friend, however, had not thought it 
right to divide the House on the second 
reading, and therefore he had presumed 
that his hon, Friend assented to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill; and he thought the 
Amendments which were now brought 
forward were a little late in the day, and 
were somewhat inconsistent with the course 
which his hon. Friend thought it right 
and proper to take upon that occasion. 
He was aware that the House did divide 
upon the second reading ; but the division, 
as he understood, was not intentionally 
brought about or promoted by the hon. 
Baronet, The principle of the Bill, so 
far as it might be described in a few 
words, was to separate the Universities 
from the Colleges, to throw the Univer- 
sities thoroughly open to the nation, and 
to get rid of the connection between the 
Universities, considered apart from the 
Colleges, and the Church of England. 
That object might be right or wrong, 
and hon. Members might or might not 
think it desirable; but that was the ob- 
ject of the Bill, as clearly as he could state 
it, and the only object which made the 
Bill, in his opinion, worth a single farthing. 
Of course, consistently with his view, he 
could not accept the Amendments which 
were proposed by his hon. Friend. The 
latter portion of one of the right hon, 
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Baronet’s Amendments was to insert the 


| words— 


No such degree shall qualify the person ob- 
taining the same to be, or to | »a b 

, of the convocation of the said University, until 
such person shall have taken and subscribed the 
said declaration of assent as set forth in the 
schedule of this Act as aforesaid.” 





| That declaration was a declaration of con- 
| formity with the Church of England. This 
‘portion of the Amendment went directly 
to the root of the principle of the Bill, and 
therefore he could not accept it without 
making the Bill, in his eyes at all events, 
perfectly worthless, With regard to the 
first part of the clause, he understood the 
hon. Baronet to say that as the Bill stood 
at present the connection of the fellow- 
ships and headships of Colleges in Uni- 
versities was not secured by it, but that 
the necessity of their being members of 
the Church of England was secured at 
present, because the holders of certain 
fellowships must proceed to certain de- 
grees, but because the securities were 
taken away from those degrees the saving 
clause was put in at the end for the pur- 
pose of connecting the fellowships with 
\the Church of England. But the words 
‘of the Bill were quite sufficient of them- 
selves, and if the Bill of the right hon, 
Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie), 
which he had always kept separate from 
his own, were not carried, the fellowships 
and headships of Colleges were protected 
by the Act of Uniformity. Unless the 
Act of Uniformity were repealed those 
fellowships could not possibly be held by 
any person other than members of the 
Chureh of England ; because with every 
admission to a fellowship there must be 
a declaration of conformity with the 
Liturgy of the Church of England, which 
was a sufficient test in the mouth of any 
conscientious man. He objected to the 
first part of the Amendment on the 
ground that it was unnecessary, and to the 
last part on the ground that it went to 
the root of the principle of his Bill, which, 
whether right or wrong, was the only 
thing which made the Bill worth having. 
He avowed that it was his desire to bring 
Dissenters into the Universities, and to 
bring them in largely ; but his Bill would 
not have the effect of bringing them into 
the Colleges so as to interfere, if it were 
thought that they would interfere, with 
any religious teaching there carried on, 
Mr. BERESFORD HOPE thought 
hia hon. and learaed Friend had carried 
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his argument rather further than was con- 
sistent with the judicial impartiality of his 
character when he maintained that there 
was anything inconsistent with ordinary 
Parliamentary procedure in the course 
which the hon. Baronet had taken in not 
forcing a division on the second reading of 
the Bill, and in afterwards proposing the 
Amendments in Committee, which were 
the subject of present discussion. He con- 
tended that this proceeding was not only a 
legitimate exercise of the forms of the 
House, but even a very moderate and sub- 
ordinate use of those forms. Bills were 
continually referred upstairs to Select Com- 
mittees and came down perfectly altered in 
their shape. The fact was that the second 
reading of any Bill, so far from prejudging 
the adoption of the principles laid down 
in that Bill in all their amplitude, com- 
mitted the House to very little except the 
confession that something ought to be done 
in that particular matter somewhat in the 
direction of the proposed measure. But 
in the present instance the criticism was 
peculiarly inopportune. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said these Amendments 
went to the root of the principle of the 
Bill. Of course a man ought to know his 
own child, but he thought his learned 
Friend had been a somewhat careless 
parent, and had not described the Bill 
with that accuracy which he (Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope) should have expected from his 
logical mind. He (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
gathered the principle of the Bill from the 
litera scripta of its own preamble, and 
from that he found there were two griev- 
ances which his hon. and learned Friend 
thought ought to be redressed. The words 
of the preamble are— 


** It is expedient that Provision should be made 
for enabling Her Majesty’s Subjects to take 
Degrees other than Degrees in Divinity in the 
University of Oxford, and to hold Public Pro- 
fessorships, Readerships, and other Academical 
Offices which are or may be tenable by Laymen 
therein, without requiring from them Religious 
Tests,” 


It was only at this word ‘‘and” that there 
was any difference between the hon Baronet 
and his hon. and learned Friend, and even 
after the “and” the difference was only 
one of degree. The scope of the hon. Ba- 
ronet’s Amendments was to accept the full 
remedy of the first of those grievances, 
and also to accept a certain remedy for the 
second grievanee where he found it really 
pinching. The first grievance was the 
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non-admission of Dissenters to degrees, ] 
Mr. Beresford Hope 
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and that was met as fully and as fairly 
in the Amendments as in the Bill itself, 
while the second one of the non-admissi- 
bility of Dissenters to posts of public teach- 
ing in which doctrine was not involved, 
would, by the Amendment, be capable of 
solution in each individual instance when 
a real necessity offered itself. He did 
not think it was worthy of the logical 
power and fairness of his hon. and learned 
Friend to make anything like a grievance 
of the form which the opposition to the 
Bill had taken. His hon. and learned 
Friend wished to admit Dissenters in large 
numbers to the Universities, and that was 
precisely what the hon. Baronet wished to 
do, though he did not wish to do it without 
providing proper safeguards as to the power 
which the Dissenters should thereby acquire 
in the governing body of the University, 
so that their admission in large numbers 
should not be fatal to the existing constitu- 
tion and form of the University. Of the 
two propositions before the House the pro- 
position of the hon. Baronet appeared to 
him to be the more liberal. The hon. 
Baronet simply wished to prevent the 
Dissenters from acquiring the dominant 
power in the governing body of the Uni- 
versity, but he would give them leave and 
licence to build, create, and endow their 
own Colleges. He would even give them 
facilities for propagandizing the Univer- 
sities, for they might have their own 
chapels, where everything necessary for 
their own worship which appealed to the 
eye and the imagination could be introduced. 
It should be borne in mind that the Dis- 
senters claiming to be admitted were not 
merely Protestant Dissenters, votaries of 
plain and unadorned worship, but Roman 
Catholics, members of Oriental churches, 
Irvingites, &c. So all these bodies might 
have in their own chapels in which the 
services would be performed according to 
the ritual of their respective churelies, 
fraught as it would be with all those ap- 
peals to the senses to which young men 
were so susceptible, and of which a less 
liberal man than the hon. Baronet would 
have feared the effects. Was not that 
giving them a great deal, and acting 
very liberally towards them? The hon. 
and learned Gentleman omitted to notice 
one very strong and cogent argument in 
favour of the hon. Baronet’s Amendments, 
that if it were carried it would have the 
effect of raising Oxford to the same level 
as Cambridge. The Bill as it stood would 
have pushed Oxford much beyond Cam- 
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bridge in the race of Liberalism., Was it 
not doing a great deal to pat both Uni- 
versities. upon the same level, and to give 
them both the same aystem? If that was 
not, sufficient, let..the hon, and learned 
Gentleman, some three or four years hence, 
if, in, that time he did not occupy a more 
exalted |place, Jet him come forward with 
his Bill in its present shape and make the 
best of it. In the meantime if there was 
to be a kind of perpetual competition, with 
Parliament as the stakeholder, between 
the two Universities, there could be no 
fixity of system, and no rational adminis- 
tration of either. Each in turn would be 
made the, stalking-horse of the man who 
wanted to reform the other. First one 
would be serewed down a little, and then 
the other ; and in the next Session the 
same policy would be repeated with the one 
which might happen to be uppermost. He 
thought the House had better agree to say 
that if Oxford were put on the level of 
Cambridge, that in itself was a great 
good, and quite enough to carry out in 
one Session. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: If there be any charge to be 
brought against my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University, on the ground that 
his Amendment is now out of place, and 
ought rather to have been introduced by 
way of opposition to the second reading, 
1, at all events, cannot join in that charge ; 
because, though he does not adopt exactly 
the course indicated by Lord Palmerston’s 
Government three years ago as one by 
which a reasonable compromise might be 
effected, he seems to contemplate the same 
end. My hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Exeter (Mr, Coleridge) is now 
persuaded that the degree would be of no 
advantage whatever, and would not justify 
legislation if the restriction proposed by 
the hon, Baronet, with respect to member- 
ship of the Convocation, were introduced 
into the Bill, The same persons often 
take different views at different times. In 
1856, when my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) 
succeeded in relieving persons taking the 
degree at the University of Cambridge from 
the obligation of subscribing to the test, a 
similar restriction with regard to admission 
to the Senate to that which my hon. Friend 
now proposes in reference to Convocation 
was introduced ; and yet the Bill was 
looked upon as a very great advance. 
That being so, I think it is rather hard my 
hon. Friend should be told that the effect 
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of his proposition would be to make, the 
Bill an unsubstantial one. My hou, Friend 
expressed his opinion that this is a ques- 
tion which should be taken up by the Go- 
vernment. I was not authorized, nor was 
any one authorized, to say anything on be- 
half of the Government with respect to 
this Bill. But I do not think it would be 
desirable that the Government should make 
themselves responsible for any proposition 
which had not a fair prospect of suecess, 
or for any proposition which did not seem 
to deal with the subject in a satisfactory 
manner, I fully admit, however, with the 
hon. Gentleman, that whenever the time 
arrives—if it ever does arrive—when the 
Government, or the Administration of the 
day, ean see its way to the proposal of 
some measure that shall really effect what 
the hon. Baronet termed a settlement of 
this question, the magnitude of the question 
and its enormous importance in a social, 
domestic, religious, and moral point of 
view would give it of necessity a primary 
claim upon the attention of any Govern- 
ment. ButI think that much is required 
in order to effect a settlement of the 
question. I do not think that it can 
be done by any small propositions or 
small concessions, and if it is to be done 
by considerable concessions, it then becomes 
only the more important that whatever 
Parliament takes in hand and whatever 
this House passes should be complete in 
itself in this double sense—that the country 
should clearly understand what is the re- 
ligious system on which the Universities 
are to be conducted, and the grounds on 
which it is based, and likewise that there 
should be a prospect that it would last. 
And, Sir, I am bound to say that I do not 
see how my hon. Friend can gain much by 
endeavouring to press on this House a pro- 
position which undoubtedly shows a liberal 
disposition on his part, but which it is quite 
obvious will not be acceptable to such a 
majority as would carry the Bill through 
Committee. I am endeavouring to look at 
this matter on its merits, and it appears to 
me that the distinction which my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Exeter 
draws between the University and the 
Colleges is, 1 will not say a fanciful, but an 
untenable distinction. Of all the ques- 
tions with which I am conversant, this is 
one upon which it is most desirable that 
we should, if possible, deal with by ome 
united measure which shall be complete 
and conclusive both for the Universities 
and for the Colleges, It is impossible to 
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draw a distinction between the Universities 
and the Colleges. It may be very easy to 
do so in theory, and in the abstract a system 
may be conceived of a University perfectly 


open including in itself a number or multi- | 


tude of Colleges perfectly closed, in which 
religious instruction may be given on prin- 


ciples as exclusive as the founders or fre- | 


quenters of the Colleges may desire. But 
the state of things which we have to deal 
with is altogether different. There never 
has been in this country a distinction be- 
tween the religious character of the Uni- 
versities and the religious character of the | 
Colleges, and I want to know how a dis- 
tinction can now be drawn. The Univer- | 
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sity at the present moment consists of the | 
Colleges, and practically it consists of makes that admission, how ean he show 


nothing else. 
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much incorporated in the University as it 
is in the Colleges. That is a matter of 
fact. I speak with special reference to the 
University of Oxford, but I apprehend that 
the same considerations must, to a great 
degree, be applicable to Cambridge also, 
I know not in what manner, except in an 
abstract and speculative argument, it would 
be possible to make out that you can hope 
to settle this question by drawing broad 
distinctions in principle between the Uni- 
versity and the Colleges. My hon. Friend 
thinks, or, at any rate, he implies, that if 
| Dissenters were admitted into the Colleges, 
Some guarantees and special regulations 
| would be necessary for maintaining the re- 
ligious system of the Colleges. But if he 


We passed in 1854 and | that similar guarantees are not required 


1856 legislative nieasures intended to fa- | for maintaining the religious system of the 


cilitate the growth of independent Halls ; 
but we must not conceal from ourselves 
that those measures have been little more 
than abortions—not, it is fair to say, on 
account of those who possessed the domi- 
nant influences in the University having 
set themselves, by covert means, to defeat 
the measure, for I believe, on the contrary, 
that the authorities entered heartily into 
the spirit of the Act of Parliament and did 
everything they could in order to make it 
practicable and easy to found private Halls. 
Practically, however, such halls have not 
been founded, the exceptions being so in- 
significant that it is needless for me to 
advert to them. I am sorry that the Acts 
have not led to any practical result, for I 
think it would be an immense good to the 
Universities and Colleges if private Halls 
had sprung up in considerable numbers ; 
but they had failed, and the House must 
recognize the fact. Well, then, the Col- 
leges and the Universities are composed of 
the same persons, and are on the same 
system. The hon. Member for Exeter 
says he wishes to preserve the religious 
education which is given in the Colleges, 
and he does not propose to admit Dis- 
senters to the Colleges, lest their admission 
should interfere with the religious instruc- 
tion pursued in the Colleges. But that 
religious education is the very same as 
that which is given in the University. It 
is quite true that the system in the Uni- 
versity, so far as the examinations are 
concerned, has been adapted so as to allow 
those who are not members of the Church 
of England to receive their education there 
and pass their examination; but the 
system of religious instruction is just as 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


\of the Chureh of England. 





Universities ? My bon. Friend says it is 
morally certain that the majority of the 
University will always consist of members 
But if that 
holds good with regard to the University 
it will also hold good with regard to the 
Colleges. Now, I must venture to point 
out with reference to what I have said as 
to the necessity of dealing with this ques- 
tion as a whole that, over and above the 
interests of learning, which are most im- 
portant, and over and above the desire to 
conciliate all persons irrespective of their 
religious profession—and for that, I think, 
considerable sacrifice ought to be made— 
there are a body of persons who ought to 
be specially considered in this matter— 
namely, the parents of England. Now, the 
parents of England who hold a certain rank 
in society are systematically sending their 
children to the Universities in full confi- 
dence, and with a perfect knowledge of 
the religious system to which they will be 
subjected, and I hold that it is not fair 
that Parliament should be nibbling a little, 
sometimes here and sometimes there, deal- 
ing to-day with Cambridge and thrusting 
it a little before Oxford, and dealing to- 
morrow with Oxford and thrusting it a 
little before Cambridge, as has been re- 
marked by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Stoke (Mr. Beresford Hope), or doing 
that which my hon. and learned Friend 
asks us to do—namely, to draw an appar- 
ently broad distinction between the Uni- 
versity and the Colleges—a distinction 
which may be broad enough in theory, 
but which can never be drawn in any 
other sense. It is but fair and right 
that those to whom it is of vital im- 
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rtance to know what kind of a place 
they are about to send their sons to for 
education should be made aware that we 


are not dealing with one portion of the | 


subject on one Wednesday and with ano- 
ther in the following week, but that, if 
we move at all, we contemplate moving to 
a point from which a perfectly clear view 
of the system may be obtained by the 
country at large. I do not now wish to 
discuss another measure bearing on this 
subject ; but the remarks I should have to 
make upon it would confirm me in the opi- 
nions I now express as to the advisability 
of dealing with this question by means of 
comprehensive provisions, Precedent is 
entirely in favour of that course. It is in 
favour of dealing with the subject alto- 
gether, and of dealing rarely with matters 
of thiskind. The constant interference of 
Parliament would in itself be a very great 
evil. Well, if that be so, we ought to 
legislate at once as far as we can and 
dare, and then discourage, if possible, all 
further change for a length of time. For 
many generations the Universities remained 
with a perfect interval of Parliamentary 
legislation, and the intention of the Acts 
of 1854 and 1856 was to place them on 
such a footing—though that relating to 
Oxford did not include this matter of reli- 
gious differences—as to obviate the neces- 


sity of their again applying to Parliament | 


for a new construction. 
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regard to its emoluments, the recognized 
consummation and crown of an academical 
degree? Now, I do not hesitate to say 
that if there be hardship and anything 
likely to engender an individual sense of 
grievance and suffering it is that exclusion 
of Dissenters from the emoluments of fel- 
lowships. I believe that that obtains at 
Cambridge, and in the great College of 
Trinity, if I am not mistaken, a person 
who becomes a high wrangler or a medal- 
ist is supposed to take his fellowship as a 
matter of course. But my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Exeter proposes to 
stop that, and says to the Dissenters, ‘* You 
shall neither have any emoluments nor a 
share in the government of the College.” 
This Bill, therefore, does not settle the 
question. It does not give to the Dissenters 
that which would satisfy them, but merely 
makes a little invasion into the existing 
system. Now, I must say that I cannot 
undertake to be a party to that mode of 
dealing with the subject. Iam very de- 
sirous that it should be dealt with eompre- 
hensively and liberally, and that no matter 
of mere prejudice or pre-possession should 
stand in the way of a comprehensive set- 
tlement, and I think there is undoubtedly 
much which might be done if a spirit of 
conciliation prevailed, but a spirit of con- 
ciliation must prevail on both sides of the 
House if a way is to be made through this 
I do not think it will be pos- 
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fairly called great precedents in regard to| sible, if I may use the phrase, to ride 


a subject of this kind, both on account of | 
the immense importance of their provisions | assertion of abstract principles. 


roughshod over the question by the mere 
I think 


and on account of the extraordinary at- our object should be to give to the Dissen- 


tention which was bestowed upon them by 
the House of Commons, for I believe the 
Oxford University Act occupied more of 
the time of this House than any single 
measure except the Reform Bill and the 
Act for the Repeal of the Corn Duty. 


Adverting to these precedents, 1 cannot | 


help feeling that there is a great authority 
against this separation of the subject. The 
Universities and the Colleges were then 
dealt with together, and why should they 
not be dealt with together now? It is felt 
on all hands that it is exceedingly invidious 
to exclude Dissenters from degrees, and in 
consequence of its being so invidious all 
parties are ready to give them a degree ; 
but my hon. and learned Friend feels that 
having given the Dissenter a degree it is in- 
vidious to exelude him from Convocation. 
Now, is there nothing else that is invidious 
at Cambridge, and still more so at Ox- 
ford ? Is not a fellowship, particularly with 








ters everything, whether in the way of 
honours, of emoluments, or of governing 
power which can be given to them, subject 
to the one vital and indispensable condition 
which lies at the root of the whole matter. 
It seems to me that equity, justice, and 
policy demand that nothing should be done 
that will not leave an effectual security for 
the maintenance in all its vigour of the 
religious system which pervades both the 
Universities. That is the ground-work, as 
it appears to me, upon which any satisfac- 
tory measure must be based. I am afraid 
the moment has not yet come for the in- 
troduction of such a measure, but when it 
does come it will be the duty of all Mem- 
bers of Parliament to endeavour, by every 
means in their power, to promote it ; but I 
must say that I, for one, object to unsettling 
by this piecemeal legislation the minds of 
those who have a right to determine what 
the system of the Universities and Colleges 
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shall be. I object to proposals which would 
unsettle the minds of these men without 
giving full satisfaction to the reasonable 
claims of those who are asking for a 
change. Such proposals only hold out a 
probability of further attempts being made 
from year to year without a definite pros- 
pect of a resting-place; they would be 
hazardous, and ineffectual to attain the 
end proposed, and therefore I am not pre- 
pared to accede to them. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, as one of 
the supporters of this Bill I could have 
wished, Sir, to hear the speech to which 
we have just listened from any lips rather 
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against the reaction of which I have spoken, 
and it is of this reaction that we are the 
mouthpieces. We are in no way leaders 
of a movement; we are the exponents in 
this House of the views of the best Oxford 
residents. It was you, Sir, that first gave 
expression to their views in this House by 
presenting a petition from a large number 
of them. When these gentlemen originated 
that petition, they were actuated by a desire 
at once to benefit their dissenting fellow- 
countrymen, to give somewhat wider limits 
to subscription within the Church, and to 
improve the teaching of the University. 
That was what they really wanted, and 


than those of the Leader of the Liberal | this Bill, and not the Amendment supported 


party. During the present Session the | 
Liberal party has not been in the happiest | 
and most united condition. 
that it might be in a happier and more | 
united condition if many of its Members | 
did not feel it to be more than probable | 
that just as the forlorn hope was storming 
the breach, the general of the force might | 


by hon. Members opposite, was what they 
desire. And who, Sir, are they? You, 


I think, Sir, | Sir, know well that they are the most 


active-minded of the Oxford residents, the 
| persons most responsible for the tuition of 
the University, in so far as that tuition is 
good. Let us do what they desire. It will 
make the education of the University better. 


turn round and fire his revolver in their Then we shall see what is the real value of 


faces. That, Sir, is neither a creditable 
nor an agreeable state of things. 
right hon. Gentleman lately told us that | 


since he entered publie life he had for- | 


gotten much and recanted a great many | how things stand now. 
I venture to hope that before he | College more identified than any other with 


opinions. 


The | 


the ‘* Parents of England argument ”’ of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or, as | 
'should prefer to call it, “ The Maiden 
Aunts of England argument.’’ Only look 
There is Balliol, a 


is carried to the Abbey he will recant and | the Liberal opinions which have led to this 
forget some of the opinions which he has/ Bill. Do not the parents of England do 
just expressed. I turn now to a different | their utmost to get their sonsentered there? 
type of opponent, the hon. Member for | Look again at Rugby, a school more identi- 
Stoke, who spoke from the opposite | fied than any other with those same Liberal 
Benches. Nothing could be more intelli- | opinions. Why, Rugby is not only over- 
gible than the view of the hon. Member | flowing, but, if you want to send a boy 





fur Stoke. The hon. Member is a distin- | 
guished Cambridge man, and very naturally 
loves the noble University to which he be- 
longs. The hon. Member for Stoke could 
not then be surprised that Oxford men 
should have the same feeling towards their 
university. A person so accomplished as 
the hon. Member will not fail to recollect 
that all through last century Cambridge, 
s0 to speak, led the Liberal thought of 
England, while Oxford was given up to 
influences of an opposite description ; nor 
will he forget that Oxford became, some 
thirty years ago, the centre of that reaction 
which carried so many members of the 
Church of England over to the Church of 
Rome. When things had got to such a 
pass as that, no wonder that the best Ox- 
ford men became alarmed, and began to fear 
that their University would altogether lose 
its place amongst the centres of intelligence 
in Europe. So then a reaction took place 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


there, you must put down his name years 
before. Depend upon it, if we make the 
teaching of the University better, the pa- 
rents of England will have no scruples 
about sending their children thither. The 
right hon. Gentleman may moderate his 
anxiety, and be comforted about a class of 
persons who can take uncommonly good 
care of themselves. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Exeter had contrived, in cautious language 
and with many assurances that he meant 
to insinuate nothing, to ineinuate that hon. 
Gentlemen on that side of the House, 
though they had appeared to dispute the 
Bill upon two principles, were really anx- 
ious to destroy its principles. Now, in point 
of fact, two different lines were taken by 
the supporters of this measure. They, on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House 





would prefer to leave matters as they were, 
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because they did not agree with either of 
the two lines adopted by the friends of the 
Bill ; but they admitted, at the same time, 
that one of those lines was worthy of at- 
tention, for it was not to be denied that 
there were distinctions between Oxford and 
Cambridge which acted unfavourably upon 
the position of Dissenters at Oxford, and 
which were the result of accident, and not 
of design. They had therefore agreed to 
the second reading of the Bill, in order that 
these points of the case might be met in 
Committee. But he could not at all agree 
with the other line adopted by some of the 
supporters of the Bill, of which the hon. 
Member for the Elgin boroughs was more 
decidedly an exponent than even the hon. 
and learned Member for Exeter. He denied 
that there was anything indirect or unfair 
in these Amendments, but was prepared to 
admit that it was desirable to put the con- 
stitution of the two Universities on the 
same footing with respect to Dissenters. 
When the reform in the constitution of 
Oxford University took place the clause 
relating to Dissenters was passed rather in 
a hurry, but in the following years the 
matter was more deliberately discussed. If 
the matter with respect to Oxford had been 
discussed at the time in the same manner 


as it was discussed with regard to Cam- 
bridge, probably the same arrangement 
would have been come to, and his hon. 
Friend said he was prepared to assent to 


that arrangement now. Those who pro- 
posed these Amendments were prepared to 
meet a substantial grievance on the part 
both of Dissenters and of those who ob- 
jected to complicated subscription tests, 
and it was proposed_to place Oxford on the 
same footing as Cambridge. But they 
were asked to go farther, and to that they 
objected. It was perfectly regular to take 
the sense of the Committee on the clear 
issue raised, and that issue was whether 
they were to maintain the religious teach- 
ing as part of the University teaching, for 
they maintained that if they admitted per- 
sons of all religious denominations, or of no 
religious denomination, into the governing 
body, such a change with respect to the 
framing of examinations and an infinity of 
matters by which the religious teaching of 
the University was affected, would destroy 
confidence on the part of the parents of 
England in the character of the Uni- 
versity and the connection between the 
University and the clergy of the country. 
The position of the opponents of this Bill 
had always been that the Universities were 
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places for the education of the clergy of 
the country, and that if that clergy were to 
be trained in the principles of the Church 
of England, care must be taken that the 
teaching in these seminaries should be in 
accordance with the principles of the Church 
of England. It would be cruel if the clergy 
in their younger days at the University 
were led to think lightly on matters which 
were held to be of great importance, If 
the clergy of the Church of England were 
not trained in its principles from their 
earliest years it would be impossible for 
them to discharge their duties as ministers 
in after life. To destroy the guarantee for 
the character of that education was so in- 
jurious a step, both to the cause of religion 
and free thought, that the opponents of 
the Bill set their faces against it. They 
maintained that whatever the arrangements 
made might be, it should be consistent 
with the maintenance of the distinctive re- 
ligious teaching in the Universities. They 
were ready to consider the removal of 
grievances which had been generally put in 
the foreground by promoters of Bills like 
these, and accept an arrangement, but then 
to meet such promoters on the broader 
question, whether religious teaching was or 
was not secured by the Universities. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
was surprised to hear that the hon. Baronet 
considered the religious teaching of Oxford 
to depend on the University, and that that 
system of religious teaching would be im- 
paired, if not destroyed, by the admission 
of a certain number of those who were not 
members of the Church of England into 
the governing body. He, and he doubted 
not others, knew that the religious teach- 
ing practically depended in no degree 
on the University or the governing body, 
but upon the Colleges and their domestic 
system. Without wishing to express any 
opinion with respect to another important 
Bill before the House in charge of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. 
Bouverie), he must say that he entirely en- 
dorsed the distinction which had been 
drawn by the hon. and learned Member for 
Exeter (Mr. Coleridge) between the Uni- 
versity and the Colleges. It was on this 
distinction this Bill rested, for it threw the 
doors of the Universities open to all sub- 
jects of the Queen, irrespective of religious 
tests, and without dealing with the ques- 
tion whether these domestic bodies in the 
Colleges should be subjected to the same 
change. He protested against the House 
being supposed to be proceeding to a divi- 
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sion on the idea that this change would in- 
terfere with the religious institutions of 
Oxford, and that religious instruction de- 
pended not on the University, but upon the 
several Colleges. 

Viscount CRANBOURNE said, he 
could not assent to the position of the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, that religious teaching was in no 
way dependent on the University. The 
right hon. Gentleman forgot the dominant 
influence of examinations, and of the choice 
of text books by the Convocation. Whe- 
ther they dealt with the purely religious 
instruction required by their examinations, 
or with moral philosophy, the studies of 
these Colleges would be determined by the 
requirements which the University made 
with respect to examinations. On that 
ground it seemed to him that practically, 
if such a thing should ever happen that 
a very large party of Dissenters or of per- 
sons hostile to the Church of England 
should find their way into Convocation— 
the studies would be found so hostile to 
the Church that no efforts on the part of 
the Colleges themselves could resist the 
dominant influence of the teaching. His 
hon. and learned Friend said his object 
was to attract a large number of Dissenters 
to the University. That was one of his 
(Viscount Cranbourne’s) reasons for voting 
against this Bill. He laid stress on a 
**large’’ number, because he admitted that 
a small number might not have a great 
effect. But what would be the effect of a 
large number of Dissenters being attracted 
to the University? They might not make 
Dissenters of the rest of the University, 
because he did not anticipate there was 
any such extreme attraction in the religion 
of Wesleyans, Independents, or Unitarians 
that they should lure persons from the 
Church of England. But experience in 
educational science gave the same results as 
in others—namely, that a mixture of acid 
and alkali made a neutral salt. If they 
brought up a number of young persons to- 
gether in diametrically opposite doctrines, 
his belief was that they would end in be- 
lieving nothing at all. Proof was at hand 
in this respect with regard to Oxford. 
Twenty or thirty years ago there was a 
controversy there on points, no doubt of 
importance, but which did not go to the 
foundations of religious belief. The result 
was that there were two sets of religious 
opinions strongly developed for a time in 
the University of Oxford. But the present 
race of Oxford men did not believe any- 
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thing at all with respect to these points in 
dispute. This Bill would introduce a large 
number of persons differing on the most 
vital points of religious belief. If the 
anticipations of the hon. and learned Mem. 
ber for Exeter were realized, and if Dig. 
senters flowed largely into the University, 
they would see the same causes producing 
the same results. There would be the 
same excitement, controversies on a larger 
scale as to Christian belief, and that period 
would be succeeded by one of absolute dis. 
belief in the points in controversy. If the 
anticipations of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Exeter were realized they would 
drive not only religious teaching but re- 
ligious belief out of the University of 
Oxford. 

Mr. EVANS, as a Cambridge man, 
would not have risen to address the House 
but for what fell from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He did not mean to say 
he was altogether surprised at the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, but he was 
surprised at his opposition to what was a 
very moderate measure and which tended 
to advance religious freedom. The right 
hon. Gentleman said the Bill would give 
admission to Dissenters at Cambridge, not 
only to degrees, but to the Senate, and 
that it would have some effect upon the 
religious teaching of the University. But 
he (Mr. Evans) thought that any person 
acquainted with the University of Cam- 
bridge could not come to any such conclu- 
sion. As far as the theological part of the 
examination at Cambridge went, it was 
confined to Paley’s Evidences of Chris- 
tianity and Paley’s Moral Philosophy, and 
how the admission of Dissenters could 
affect the theological teaching of the Uni- 
versities which embraced these books passed 
his comprehension. He rose for the pur- 
pose of saying that, because some gentle- 
men who did not belong to the University 
of Cambridge might be led into error by 
the speech of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He would give his hearty support 
to the Bill of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, because he believed it to be a fair, 
just, and moderate measure, and one which 
was calculated to promote religious liberty, 
and because he had come to the conclusion 
that it would be of great advantage to the 
Universities that men of talent and genius 
belonging to different denominations should 
be attached to them. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he felt in a 
difficult position by the Amendments now 
proposed. The Amendments reserved the 
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Colleges strictly to the religious teaching | 
of the Chureh of England, but that very 
reservation would create a line of demarca- 
tion by which the effect of the Bill would 
virtually be to separate the University from 
such teaching. The position of Cambridge 
was not in these respects so secure as 
Oxford. Theinformation which he had re- 
ceived from Cambridge convinced him that 
the position of Oxford was safer than that 
of Cambridge. The real change effected 
by this Bill would apply to the University, 
and not merely to fellowships. The sepa- 
ration of the conduct of the University 
from the Colleges would much weaken the 
former. He recognized the full foree of 
the arguments of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, when he stated that our in- 
stitutions were in greater danger from 
these gradual approaches by sap and mine 
than from any overt assault; and he 
(Mr. Newdegate) distinctly asserted that 
if changes like these were made they 
should be embodied in measures of such 
magnitude that tliey should distinctly 
attract the attention of the whole nation, 
if they did not, that afforded sufficient 
reason for rejecting them. He rejoiced 
that such was the principle upon which 
the Conservative party had acted in rela- 
tion to the Reform Bill. No man held 
more strictly to the representative charac- 
ter of the House of Commons, and unless 
measures on great subjects were so brought 
forward as to attract public attention, he 
did not think the House duly represented 
the opinion of the public. Holding 
the opinions he had expressed he should 
take no part in this division. He had 
risen to warn the House against the danger 
of those occult approaches in matters in 
which no principle seemed to be involved, 
but which would ultimately compromise 
the character of the University, if they 
did not stay them by an emphatic protest 
against this piecemeal legislation. 

Mr. MORRISON agreed with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that it was 
most desirable the whole question of Uni- 
versity reform should be dealt with. Ox- 
ford men knew very little of Cambridge, 
and Cambridge men knew very little of 
Oxford ; and private Members who at- 
tempted to deal with this question would 
find themselves involved in all kinds of 
pitfalls. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had said that this was a subject worthy of 
the consideration of the Government if 
they saw a reasonable chance of passing a 
satisfactory measure upon it ; but he (Mr. 
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Morrison) would ask the House if there 
was any question which could be taken up 
by the Liberal party more likely to unite 
all Gentlemen who sat on that side of the 
House—the Gentlemen who sat below the 
gangway, and those who had taken up 
their abode in the Cave of Adullam. He 
was sorry to say very few Dissenters came 
out of Oxford. It was true it was not a 
very large question, the privilege of having 
a vote in Convocation in addition to the 
barren honour of a Master of Arts; but 
he apprehended the practical position of 
the question was this :—If the Bill were to 
pass, and so large a number of Dissenters 
were to come out of Oxford and obtain 
votes in Convocation as to entitle them to 
any serious weight in it, the House should 
then deal with the whole question of the 
Established Church. 

Mr. JOHN HARDY was not surprised 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite had been 
disappointed with the speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. It was not often 
he agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
as to constitutional or social questions, but 
he certainly fully concurred with him in 
the belief that this matter ought not to be 
dealt with in a piecemeal manner. He 
was bound to ask whether they were 
to have those political Ash-Wednesdays 
through the whole Session. An hon. 
Member (Mr. Locke) had, on a former 
occasion, stated that it was a very pleasant 
way of spending the day, but he did not 
at all agree with the hon. Gentleman. He 
trusted there would be some limit put to 
the bringing in of Bills time after time 
which never could get out of that House 
by hon. Gentlemen whom he might call 
‘bill stickers.” He would suggest the 
framing of a rule which would in effect 
say, ‘Bill stickers, beware,’ by which 
hon. Members would be prohibited bring- 
ing in the same Bill more than twice 
during the same Parliament. The present 
House might have a very short life, and it 
was not desirable that their time should 
be unnecessarily wasted. 

Mr. LOCKE said, the hon. Gentleman 
stated that he declared these discussions 
on Ash- Wednesdays were extremely agree- 
able. Now, he had never said anything 
of the kind. The question to which he 
had referred was an entirely different one ; 
it related to the representation of the 
people, and not to University reform. 
The present was one of those subjects 
which they always had on Wednesdays. 
Whether they were agreeable or not he 
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did not know, but certainly a great many 
Members attended the discussions and 
seemed to take a deep interest in them. 
He did not know that he had ever but 
once entered upon a question of this de- 
scription. But now he was up—and, as 
his hon. Friend said, he was a Cambridge 
man, and as one he would bear his testi- 
mony to this fact—that questions of this 
description had been extremely novel to 
bim until he came into that House. Cam- 
bridge had never troubled itself much about 
a question of this kind. [‘*Oh, oh!”] 
Certainly not, because in the ordinary 
course at Cambridge there was no divinity 
at all. None whatever, and he could add 
his testimony to what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Derbyshire—that there 
were no books of doctrine—the Scriptures, 
of course, excepted—which it was neces- 
sary for an ordinary man at the University 
of Cambridge to read for the purposes of 
his degrees. It was considered the great 
merit of Cambridge that the religious books 
which it was necessary to read to obtain 
a degree were such as might be read by 
Dissenters just as well as by members of 
the Church of England. That was the 
great merit which he understood was at- 
tached to the education given at Cambridge 
—namely, that religious instruction was 
confined to Paley’s Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, and Paley’s Moral Philosophy. He 
had passed his examination with, he be- 
lieved, very great credit to himself—in 
those two books—inasmuch as he had the 
high honour of being in the first class of 
the “‘ Little Go.”” That portion of his 
education ceased, and he then went on in 
the ordinary course, and took his degrees. 
He did not know whether Paley came on 
again, but, certainly, those two books were 
the only ones connected with religious sub- 
jects with which students had to make 
themselves acquainted. He could not un- 
derstand how any member of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, unless he had got into 
bad company since he left, and submitted 
himself to bigoted opinions, could do other- 
wise than support the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Exeter. He did not mean to 
say he would not go further than his hon. 
Friend ; but, as far as he had gone, he 
would be happy to supporthim. He called 
on Cambridge men to rouse themselves a 
little, and remember what they were in 
the University, and not allow themselves 
to retrograde, and let it be supposed that 
they were so mixed up with the priesthood 
—({‘* Oh, oh!’’]—as to resemble, in any 
Mr. Locke 
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way, the members of the University of 
Oxford. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS aaid, he had 
the honour of being a Cambridgeman, but 
he did not intend to take the advice of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had just 
sat down. He had listened with great 
attention, as he was bound to do in the 
case of the Leader of the House, to the 
important speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and that speech pointed out 
clearly that the right hon. Gentleman was 
opposed to the objects of this Bill; but he 
was left to gather that the Government 
had no opinion whatever as a Government 
upon this question, and that, when the 
division came, they would find the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, after that im- 
portant speech, voting neither one way nor 
the other. He regarded this course as 
involving an important Parliamentary and 
constitutional question. He thought that 
the proceedings of the Government with 
reference to these Wednesday discussions 
was not at all satisfactory. Even the late 
Sir George Lewis, who succeeded in every 
other public Department, could scarcely 
be said to have been successful in this; 
and, with all respect to the present Home 
Secretary, he did not think it was right 
that the House should hear speeches deli- 
vered in one sense to be followed by votes 
in another. It seemed as if the Home 
Secretary had been for the occasion de- 
posed from his office, and the command 
taken by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as Leader of the House, who had delivered 
a most conclusive and weighty argament 
against the whole scope and principle of 
this and similar measures. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer expressed the 


| opinion that this subject was so important 


that no private Member ought to presume 
to take it up, and that if dealt with at all 
it should be taken up by Her Majesty's 
Government; and he also warned the 
House in emphatic terms against having 
anything to do with this Bill. What, 
then, was the practical course which the 
House ought to take? He did not know 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
thought proper to record his vote on the 
second reading, and he supposed they 
should have, no vote from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the present occasion. 
They had no promise from him that the 
Government would consider the subject. 
All the right hon. Gentleman did was to 
warn the House in the most emphatic 


| manner against dealing with the subject, 
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and then, instead of moving “ that the 
Chairman should leave the Chair ’’—the 
natural sequence of his speech—he took 
up his hat, and moved that he himself do 
leave the House. That was not a becom- 
ing mode in which to deal with the House 
on such an occasion, and he (Lord John 
Manners) emphatically complained of it. 
If the Government had no opinion upon 
this Bill they should have said so openly 
upon the second reading ; but if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was correct in his 
view, that the House was asked to enter 
upon a most dangerous and unjustifiable 
course of legislation, it was the bounden 
duty of the Leader of the Government, 
entertaining that opinion, to support it by 
his vote, and to show himself, not in word 
only, but in action, to be the Leader of 
the House of Commons. He would ask 
Members who valued the dignity of the 
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allowed. When the noble Lord reproached 
the Government for not being of one mind 
on the question now before the House, he 
must remind the noble Lord that such 
diversity of opinion was not peculiar to the 
present Government. A prominent Member 
of Lord Derby’s Government, and of the 
present opposition, a noble Lord who was 
opposed on other matters to the advanced 
Liberals, supported them in ecclesiastical 
matters, and he should be surprised if the 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lyon 
(Lord Stanley) voted with the noble 
Lord the Member for Leicestershire on 
this oceasion. He (Sir George Grey) 
claimed the right to express his own opi- 
nions, and also claimed the same right for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who never 
shrunk from the open avowal of his opi- 
nions. For himself, he did not believe that 
the religious teaching of the University 


House if they believed with the right | was necessarily connected with the ques- 
hon. Gentleman that this Bill did strike} tion now presented for decision. The 
a great blow at the religious teaching of | Amendment, while assenting to the adop- 
the two great Universities ; if they be- | | tion of the Cambridge system, proposed 
lieved that this was a Bill which affected | | thee the M.A. degree should be barren of 
all the parents in England who were in a| any other results except that distinction, 
position to send their sons to the Univer- | and should admit no persons to Convocation 
sity; if they believed that this was a ques- | unless they submitted to the test of Church 
tion of so much importance that it ought not | membership. Now, he did not understand 
to be left in the hands of a private Member, | that the Bill would open the headship 
but which, if taken up at all, ought to be | of Colleges or fellowships without some 





dealt with comprehensively by Her Ma- | 
jesty’s Government; he asked such hon. 
Gentlemen not to follow the example of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but to be 
true to the principles he had enunciated, 
and to give their votes in accordance with 
the opinions the right hon, Gentleman had 
expressed. 

Sir GEORGE GREY did not know 
where the noble Lord had found the theory 
that the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment was the Leader of the House of Com- 
mons on Wednesdays, and that it was not 
competent for the actual Leader of the 
House on those days to express, if he were 
authorized so to do, the opinions of the Go- 
vernment, as a Government, or his own 
individual opinion upon any question on 
which the Government, of which he was the 
organ, were not prepared to vote collec- 
tively. As to the ecclesiastical questions 
which were discussed on Wednesdays, there 
were, he believed, no subjects upon which 
it was so difficult for any body of men 
acting together upon ordinary matters to 
come to an absolute agreement as these, 
and there were no questions upon which 
greater liberty of opinion ought to be 





such test ; but it did open Convocation to 


| those who held the degree of M.A. with- 


out applying any test, and to this length he 
was prepared to go. He believed that the 
number of Dissenters thus admitted to the 
governing body of the University would be 
very small, while the number of Chureh- 
men would be overwhelmingly great ; and 
feeling that this concession might be made 
with perfect safety, the House not thereby 
pledging itself in any way with regard to 
the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Bouverie), he should vote against the 
Amendment. 

Sm WILLIAM HEATHCOTE, in 
reply, expressed some surprise that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should dis- 
claim the duty of the Government to make 
up their minds on this question ; but he 
was glad that the right hon. Gentleman 
had expressed the opinion, that this was a 
question of much greater gravity than some 
hon. Members supposed, and that if dealt 
with at all, it should not be taken up piece- 
meal, but be considered comprehensively. 
He did not know why the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not gofurther and say that he and 


j his Colleagues were prepared to deal with 
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the question ; but he could not agree with 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir George Grey) 
that it was not of gravity enough to de- 
mand practically the attention of the Go- 
vernment. The consideration of this subject 
involved a great many matters not known 
by the Members of that House in general. 
The matter would never be properly dealt 
with until it was considered as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed. What 
chance was there of that? He would not 
stop to inquire then whether the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer or the hon. and learned 
Member for Exeter (Mr. Coleridge) was 
right as to the degree in which the Univer- 
sity might be dealt with without interfering 
with the Colleges, but by partial legisla- 
tion they would have many of these ques- 
tions raised again and again. He thought 
that the question of the Universities should 
be dealt with as a whole by the Govern- 
ment, after serious inquiry, instead of their 
being allowed to go on with this step-by- 
step legislation, and in a way which, instead 
of settling the whole matter, would rather 
tend to provoke other questions to be raised 
one after the other. He thought that they 
had a right to complain of the course taken 
by the Government, leaving them thus to 
deal with the question ; for it was patent to 
all that there was great looseness and laxity 
in the proceedings. They might, he thought, 
depend upon it that if they passed the Bill 
without Amendment it would be found to 
be only the beginning of a great many 
other changes. 

Mr. COLERIDGE, in reply, wished to 
say a few words in reference to observations 
which had been made by the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) and by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He could assure 
the hon. Baronet that nothing was further 
from his intention than to impute anything, 
directly or indirectly, to the hon. Baronet 
who had proposed the Amendment ; but 
he simply meant to say that as the Amend- 
ment did not tend to improve or modify the 
Bill, but was inconsistent with its princi- 
ple, he therefore could not accept it. If 
he had said more than this he should much 
regret it and desire it unsaid. With regard 
to the speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer it is, of course, incumbent on me, 
as intrusted with the conduct of the Bill, 
to saya word. AsI understand the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, it comes to 
this, that this Bill ought not to be passed, 
because it is only part of a great question 
which ought to be dealt with ina large and 
comprehensive way—that the two Univer- 
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sities should be dealt with in a comprehen. 
sive manner, and that the question of the 
Colleges and of the Universities should also 
be taken in hand together. If the Commit. 
tee were able to extract from the eloquent 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
how he himself would have proposed to deal 
with these questions, all I have to sayis, they 
were more fortunate than I was. Though 
he said he did not think the question should 
be dealt with in this way, and used rather 
vague expressions as to the danger of so 
dealing with it, he did not suggest to 
my apprehension anything definite or cer. 
tain as to the mode in which the Govern. 
ment would treat them if they dealt with 
them at all, and for the best possible reason, 
because we have had from Members of the 
Government, and even of the Cabinet, de- 
clarations of total differences of opinion as to 
this very measure. Therefore it would be 
impossible to say in what way a Govern- 
ment evidently disunited on this question 
could deal with a large and comprehensive, 
or even a small and insignificant Bill. 
Now, if I am asked why I did not attempt 
something comprehensive, I will say—to 
adopt an expression what has been some- 
what unfairly remarked upon—it was be- 
cause I wished to frame a measure that 
would pass. This measure was made to 
pass, and I think it would be exceedingly 
absurd if I brought forward a Bill which 
could not pass. I cannot help thinking, 
notwithstanding the great ability of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that he must 
be by this time convinced himself that 
it is better to stick to one thing, and try 
to do one thing which can be done, than 
to attempt to do two things which are 
pretty sure to fail. My object in intro- 
ducing the Bill was this:—It seemed to 
me to be positively a good thing—a step 
in advance, in a direction in which steps 
ought to be taken, and because | thought 
it a step which this and the other House of 
Parliament might possibly be induced to 
take. But, notwithstanding all that we 
have heard from the right hon. Gentleman, 
I am in hopes that we may still have his 
vote in spite of his speech. One word 
more. A great deal has been said about 
this Bill filling Convocation with Dis- 
senters, and interfering with the religious 
teaching of the University. I myself 
entirely differ from these views. No one 
expects that any large number of University 
men will be Dissenters, and therefore there 
will be no large proportion of Dissenters in 
Convocation within any reasonable time. 
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On the other hand, if the majority of the 
country were to become Dissenters, it would 
be utterly impossible to keep them out of 
Convocation. And as for disturbing the 
religious education at the Universities, I 
regard that as an idledream. Indeed, the 
measure would rather have the effect of 
relieving the University from the stigma 
which is now east upon it by some, that its 
tests are unable to prevent its members 
from denying the very foundations of 
Christianity itself. As for the remark 
of my noble Friend (Viscount Cranbourne) 
about alkalis and acids, I have only to 
say that I know nothing about alkalis, 
and the whole House is aware that he 
knows nothing about acids. ButI should 
be glad to know from him, because it is an 
important matter which he did not ex- 
plain, whether he means to say that 
the Universities should not be touched be- 
cause the Colleges would be affected, or 
that the Colleges should not be meddled 
with because the Universites might be 
affected. For these reasons, I hope the 
Committee will reject the Amendment as 
being inconsistent with the Bill. 


Question put, “‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 245; 
Noes 172: Majority 73. 


AYES. 


Adair, H. E. Candlish, J. 

Adam, W. P. Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Agar-Ellis,hon. L.G.F, Carington, hon. C. R. 
Allen, W. S. Carnegie, hon. C. 


Cave, T. 

Cavendish, Lord E. 
Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Cavendish, Lord G. 


Amberley, Viscount 
Anstruther, Sir R. 
Armstrong, R. 
Ayrton, A. S. 


Aytoun, R. S. Cheetham, J. 
Bagwell, J. Childers, H. C. E. 
Barelay, A. C. Cholmeley, Sir M. J. 
Barnes, T. Clay, J. 

Barry, C. R. Clement, W. J. 
Barry, G. R. Clinton, Lord A. P. 
Bass, M. T. Clinton, Lord E. P. 
Baxter, W. E. Clive, G. 

Bazley, T. Cogan, W. H. F. 
Biddulph, Col. R.M. = Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Biddulph, M. Colvile, C. R. 

Blake, J. A. Cowen, J. 

Brady, J. Cowper, hon. H. F. 


Brand, hon. H. 
Brecknock, Earl of 
Bright, J. 

Browne, Lord J. T. 
Bruce, Lord C. 


Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Crawford, R. W. 
Dalglish, R.- 

Davie, Sir H.R. F. 
Dawson, hon. Capt. V. 


Bruce, rt. hon. H. A. Dent, J. D. 
Buller, Sir A. W. Dilke, Sir W. 
Buller, Sir E, M. Doulton, F. 
Butler, C. S, Duff, R. W. 
Buxton, C. Dundas, F. 


Caleraft, J. H. M. Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 
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Dunlop, A. M. 
Edwards, C. 

Eliot, Lord 

Ellice, E. 

Enfield, Viscount 
Erskine, Vice-Adm. J.E, 
Esmonde, J. 

Evans, T. W. 

Ewart, W. 

Ewing, H. E. Crum- 
Faweett, H. 

Fildes, J. 

Finlay, A. S. 
FitzGerald, Lord 0. A. 
Foley, H. W. 
Foljambe, F. J. S. 
Fordyce, W. D. 
Forster, W. E. 

Foster, W. O. 

Fort, R, 

Fortescue, rt. hon. C. P. 
Fortescue, hon. D, F, 
Gaskell, J. M. 

Gavin, Major 

Gilpin, C. 

Glyn, G. C. 

Goldsmid, Sir F. H. 
Goldsmid, J. 

Gower, hon. F. L. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Graham, W. 

Gregory, W. H. 
Greville, A. W. F. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Gridley, Captain H. G. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Grosvenor, Capt. R. W. 
Grove, T. F. 

Gurney, 8. 

Hadfield, G. 

Hamilton, E. W. T. 
Hanbury, R. C, 
Hankey, T. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Harris, J. D. 

Hay, Lord J. 

Hay, Lord W. M. 
Hayter, Captain A. D. 
Headlam, rt. hon. T. E. 
Henderson, J. 
Ileneage, E. 

Henley, Lord . 
Herbert, H. A. 
Hodgkinson, G. 
Holden, I. 

Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Ingham, R. 

Jackson, W. 

Jervoise, Sir J. C. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Kearsley, Captain R. 
King, hon, P. J. L. 
Kinglake, A. W. 
Kinglake, J. A. 
Kingscote, Colonel 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen,E 
Lacon, Sir E, 

Laing, S. 

Layard, A. H. 
Lamont, J. 

Lawrence, W. 
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Lawson, rt. hon, J. A. 
Leatham, W. H. 
Leeman, G. 
Lefevre, G. J. S. 
Lewis, H. 

Locke, J. 

Lowe, rt. hon, R. 
Lusk, A. 

MacEvoy, E. 
Mackie, J. 
Mackinnon, Capt. L. B. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
M‘Laren, D. 
Maguire, J. F. 
Marjoribanks, D, C. 
Marsh, M. H. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, C. W. 
Martin, P. W. 
Matheson, A. 
Milbank, F, A. 
Mill, J. S. 

Miller, W. 

Mills, J. R. 
Mitchell, A. 
Moffatt, G. 

Monk, C. J. 
Monsell, rt. hon. W. 
Moore, C. 

More, R. J. 

Morris, W. 
Morrison, W. 
Neate, C. 

Nicol, J. D. 
Norwood, C. M. 
O’Beirne, J. L. 
O’Conor Don, The 
Oliphant, L. 
O’Loghlen, Sir C, M. 
Onslow, G, 
Osborne, R. B. 
Otway, A. J. 
Owen, Sir H. 0. 
Padmore, R. 
Pease, J. W. 

Peel, A. W. 
Pelham, Lord 
Philips, R. N. 
Pim, J. 

Platt, J. 

Portman, hon. W. H. B. 
Potter, E. 

Potter, T. B. 
Power, Sir J. 
Price, R. G. 

Price, W. P. 
Pryse, E. L. 
Rawlinson, Sir H. 
Rebow, J. G. 
Robertson, D. 
Rothschild, Baron M. de 
Rothschild, N.M. de 
Russell, A. 

Russell, H. 

St. Aubyn, J. 
Samuda, J. D’A. 
Samuelson, B. 
Saunderson, E, 
Seely, C. 

Seymour, A. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
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Sherriff, A. C. Waldegrave-Leslie,hn G | Lindsay, hn. Colonel C. Scott, Lord H. 
Simeon, Sir J. Waring, C Lindsay, Colonel R. L. Selwyn, C. J. 

Smith, J. A. Warner, E. Lloyd, Sir T. D. Severne, J. E. 

Smith, J. B. Watkin, E. W. Long, R. P. Seymour, G, H. 
Smollett, P. B. Western, Sir T. B. Lopes, Sir M. Simonds, W. B. 
Speirs, A. A. Whatman, J. Lowther, J. Smith, S. G. 

Stacpoole, W. White, J. Mainwaring, T. Stanley, hon. F, 
Staniland, M. Whitworth, B. Manners, rt. hn. LordJ. Stronge, Sir J. M. 


Stansfeld, J. 

Steel, J. 

Stone, W. H. 

Stuart, Col. Crichton- 


Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Woods, H. 

Wyndham, hon. P. 
Wynne, W. R. M. 


Sturt, Lt.-Colonel N. Wyvill, M. 
Sullivan, E. Young, G. 
Sykes, Colonel W. H. Young, R. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Tracy, hon. C. R.D. H. TELLERS, 
Trevelyan, G. O. Coleridge, J. D. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. Duff, G. 
Vivian, Capt. hn. J.C.W 

NOES. 


Adderley, rt. hon. C. B. 
Akroyd, E. 

Archdall, Captain M. 
Arkwright, R. 

Bagge, W. 

Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Baillie, H. J. 

Barnett, H. 

Barrow, W. H. 
Barttelot, Colonel 
Bateson, Sir T. 

Beach, Sir M. Hicks- 
Beecroft, G. S. 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Benyon, R. 

Beresford, Capt. D.W.P. 
Booth, Sir R. G. 
Bridges, Sir B. W. 
Briscoe, J. I. 

Brooks, R. 

Bruce, Mr. C. 

Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Buckley, E. 

Burrell, Sir P. 

Cairns, Sir H. M‘C, 
Cartwright, Colonel 
Cave, S. 

Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Clive, Capt. hon. G. W. 
Cochrane, A. D.R. W. B. 
Cole, hon. H. 

Conolly, T. 

Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Cooper, E. H. 
Cranbourne, Viscount 
Cubitt, G. 

Dalkeith, Earl of 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Dowdeswell, W. E. 
Du Cane, C. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon, W. E. 
Dunne, General 

Du Pre, C. G. 

Dutton, hon. R. H. 
Dyott, Colonel R. 
Eckersley, N. 
Edwards, Colonel 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, E. C. 


Egerton, hon. W. 
Fane, Colonel J. W. 
Feilden, J. 

Fellowes, E. 
Fergusson, Sir J. 
Floyer, J. 

Forde, Colonel 
Forester, rt. hon. Gen. 
Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
George, J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Goddard, A. L, 
Goldney, G. 

Gooch, D. 

Gore, J. R. O. 

Gore, W. R. O. 
Gorst, J. E. 

Graves, S. R. 
Greenall, G. 

Greene, E. 

Gray, Lieut.-Colonel 
Grey, hon. T. de 
Guinness, B. L. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, Viscount 
Hardy, J 

Hartopp, E. B. 

Hay, Sir J. C. D. 
Hervey,Lord A. H. C. 
Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Herbert, hon. P. E. 
Heygate, Sir F. W. 


Hogg, Lt.-Colonel J. M. 


Hood, Sir A. A. 
Hope, A. J. B. B. 
Hornby, W. H. 
Horsfall, T. B. 
Hotham, Lord 
Ilowes, E. 

Hunt, G. W. 

Jervis, Captain 
Jolliffe,rt.hn. SirW.G.H. 
Jolliffe, H. H. 
Kekewich, S. T. 
Kendall, N. 

Kennard, R, W. 
King, J. K. 

Knight, F. W. 
Lascelles, hon. E. W. 
Liddell, hon. H. G, 


Meller, Captain 

Miller, S. B. 

Miller, T. J. 

Mitford, W. T. 
Montgomery, Sir G. 
Mordaunt, Sir C. 
Morgan, O. 

Morgan, hon. Major 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 
Naas, Lord 

Neeld, Sir J. 

North, Colonel 
O'Neill, E. 

Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Palk, Sir L. 

Parker, Major W. 
Patten, Colonel W. 
Patton, G. 

Peel, J. 

Pennant, hon. Colonel 
Perey, Maj.-Gen.LordH. 
Phillips, G. L. 

Powell, F. S. 

Read, C.S. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Russell, Sir C. 
Schreiber, C. 

Sclater- Booth, G. 


Clause agreed to. 


Stuart, Lt.-Colonel W. 
Surtees, F. 
Surtees, H. E. 

Taylor, Colonel 
Thorold, Sir J. H. 
Treeby, J. W. 

Trevor, Lord A. E. H. 
Trollope, rt. hon. Sir J, 
Turner, C. 

Tyrone, Earl of 
Vandeleur, Colonel 
Verner, Sir W. 
Walcott, Admiral 
Walker, Major G. G. 
Walpole, rt. hon. S. H. 
Walrond, J. W. 
Walsh, Sir J. 
Waterhouse, S, 
Whiteside, rt. hon, J. 
Whitmore, H. 
Williams, F. M. 

Wise, H.C. 

Woodd, B. T. 

Wynn, C. W. W. 
Yorke, J. R. 


TELLERS. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Northcote, Sir S. 


Sm WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, 
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that after so large a majority had affirmed 
certain words in the clause which would be 
inconsistent with his proposed Amendments, 
it would be vexatious to go on and put the 
House to the trouble of dividing on the 
other clauses. He should, therefore, with- 
draw from any further opposition to the 
measure. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; to be 
read the third time upon Friday. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) LAW AMEND- 
MENT BILL—{Buz 153.] 
(Mr. Charles Barry, Mr. Gavin.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. C. R. BARRY, in moving the se- 
cond reading of this Bill, said, that it 
proposed to effect an alteration of the Poor 
Law system in Ireland by substituting a 
union rating for the present mode of assess- 
This was no 
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new principle, for the advisability and wis- 
dom of the principle of a union rating for 
Ireland had already been affirmed by the 
House, and in the present Bill he was only 
endeavouring to restore to the Poor Law 
code the shape and form which it originally 
received in that House, but which it lost 
in another place by an Amendment intro- 
duced to effect an object which it had failed 
to accomplish. In the last Session of Par- 
liament the Legislature had adopted the 
principle of union rating for England under 
circumstances and for reasons identical 
with those which led him to ask that the 
system should be extended to Ireland. It 
would be found that all the arguments used 
to-day against a union rating for Ireland 
would be the same that were urged last 
year against the Government Bill. From 
the reign of Klizabeth to the year 1834 
the Poor Law system of England was ex. 
elusively parochial. With the parish as 
the area of Poor Law administration was 
associated the law of removal and settle- 
ment. The authors of the Poor Law Act 
of 1834 were in favour of union rating, 
but they were obliged to be content with 
the old system of parochial chargeability 
and taxation. In 1836 it was resolved 
that there should be a Poor Law for Ire- 
land, and that the system adopted should 
be a workhouse system. Sir George 
Nicholls, an experienced English Poor Law 
Inspector, who was sent to Ireland, sug- 
gested unions on the model of those of 
England, and recommended that they should 
be the areas for all the purposes of admi- 
nistration, chargeability, and taxation. He 
also recommended that if the principle of 
settlement was adopted it should be as large 
as the limits of the union. In his Report 
he expressed a strong opinion that a paro- 
chial settlement in England had been pro- 
ductive of great mischief, and that it was 
not desirable to adopt it in Ireland. The 
Government of the day introduced the first 
Irish Poor Law Bill in 1838. In the shape 
in which it was introduced and passed the 
union was made the area for all purposes 
of rating. The Bill then went to another 
place, where it encountered the most de- 
termined opposition. It was discovered 
that unless an Amendment made by the 
other House of Parliament were adopted 
by the House of Commons the Bill would 
not pass. That House was thereupon 
obliged to retract its solemn decision, and 
to accept the principle of electoral subdivi- 
sions, the substitution of which as the area 
of taxation led to the utmost mischief. 
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The electoral divisions were originally in- 
troduced into the Bill for the mere purpose 
of electing guardians for administering the 
affairs of the entire union. The avowed 
object of the alteration made in the Bill 
was to induce the local proprietors to sup- 
port their own poor by employing them. 
In stating the objects of that alteration, 
the late Duke of Wellington deduced an 
argument in its favour from the working of 
the parochial system in England, under 
which each parish paid its own expenses ; 
and it was clear from the way in which his 
Grace then used the word “‘ parish,’’ that 
no distinction was drawn between an elec- 
toral division and a parish. The law of 
removal, however, which formed part of 
the English system, was altogether omitted 
from the Irish Bill, and the local proprietors 
in Ireland having the unrestrained power 
of sending away the poor from their own 
electoral divisions, the only effectual safe- 
guard for the good working of the electoral 
division system in the sense contemplated 
by its authors did not exist. It was said 
there was a difference between Ireland and 
England, in consequence of the larger size 
of the Irish electoral divisions and unions 
as compared with the English parishes and 
unions. Now, it might be that the unions 
and electoral divisions of Ireland, including 
as they often did many acres of waste 
lands, exceeded in mere superficial area 
the corresponding divisions in England ; 
but in using the word “‘ area’”’ in that dis- 
cussion they must take into account popu- 
lation and valuation as well as mere space, 
The average population of a union was in 
Ireland 35,000, and in England 30,000 ; 
while the average valuation of an English 
union was about £145,000, and that of 
an Irish union was £70,000 or £75,000. 
But even assuming that there was a dis- 
parity between the two, that did not con- 
stitute a difference of principle but only a 
difference of degree; and what he now 
contended for was that the area of taxation 
and the area of administration should be 
commensurate. The hon. Gentleman then 
proceeded to quote the opinion of Sir George 
Nicholls that the system of electoral divi- 
sions bad not worked smoothly, that the 
principle of separate chargeability had pro- 
duced struggles in Boards of Guardians, 
each division endeavouring to relieve itself 
from the burden of a registered pauper by 
shifting it to some other division, or to the 
union at large ; while the labouring classes 
were removed from their natural and legi- 
timate dwelling places. He also cited pas- 
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sages from speeches delivered by the late 
President of the Poor Law Board (Mr. 
Baines), and by his successor, describing 
the operation of the English system before 
the adoption of union rating, remarking 
that every word of them applied with equal 
force to the electoral divisions of Ireland. 
Speaking of the state of things in England 
in 1865, the present President of the Poor 
Law Board said it had always been a great 
object in particular parishes, in order to 
keep down the poor rates, to prevent the 
poor from residing in those parishes ; and 
for that purpose their dwellings were pulled 
down, and no new cottages were built ; 
that that was one way of what was called 
** managing a parish ;”’ that the labourers 
were obliged to live in wretched dwellings, 
sometimes far from their work, and often 
more fit for brutes than for human beings; 
while the struggles of the different parishes 
to get rid of their poor gave rise to loud 
and long continued complaints of the ca- 
pricious and unjust distribution of the bur- 
den of their maintenance. All those evils, 
engendered by the same causes, existed in 
Ireland. In 1838, when the Irish Poor 
Law Bill was about to pass, Mr. Lucas, 
afterwards Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
predicted that the Act would lead to what 
was called the clearing of estates from a 
superabundant population, which popula- 
tion would take refuge where it had the 
best chance of support. That prediction 
had been fully verified. No man had so 
thorough a knowledge of the condition of 
Ireland—particularly of the lower classes 
—than the late Sir Matthew Barrington 
had in 1844—himself a large landed pro- 
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prietor, and a confidential adviser and ma- 
nager of several of the most extensive | 
landed proprietors of Ireland—and who 
wrote to Sir Robert Peel that the Irish land- | 
lords were rapidly clearing their estates in 
apprehension of the effects of the Poor | 
Law. Such was the mischief and intolera- | 
ble injustice inflicted on Ireland by reason 
of the law of 1838, giving the landowners 
in electoral divisions the power at their 
own caprice to get rid of their charge- 
ability for paupers by sending them away 
into other electoral divisions, that in 1843 
the Legislature had to pass an Act to cor- 
rect those evils, and that new Act required 
that before a pauper could become charge- 
able to another electoral division than the 
one which had sent him away he should 
have resided in that other electoral division 
for a particular time. Subsequently at- 
tempts were made to amend the law, but 
Mr, C. R. Barry ' 
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they proved wholly ineffectual. He next 
came to the period of the potatoe blight of 
1846, which had reduced the population of 
Ireland by one-third, changed the course 
of agriculture, altered the food of the 
people, and transferred the ownership of 
the soil in a great degree to a new class of 
proprietors. But that visitation and its 
consequences accelerated that process of 
clearing estates which Sir Matthew Barring. 
ton had previously described. In 1849, 
Lord Derby (then Lord Stanley), com- 
plained that a neighbouring proprietor in 
another electoral division had evicted 375 
persons and had thrown them upon his 
property. Mr. James O’Connell, a large 
landed proprietor, in the South of Ireland, 
stated that the system of electoral divisions 
gave a premium and an encouragement, 
even before the days of the famine, to the 
depopulation of estates, and showed that 
it produced various other grave evils. That 
was the testimony of a gentleman who in a 
pecuniary -point of view was largely inter- 
ested in the maintenance of the present 
system, but who yet did not allow personal 
considerations to interfere with the view 
which he deemed it to be right to take with 
respect t» its operation. To remedy the evils 
arising {rom the contraction of the area 
of taxation, it was contracted still further, 
the subdivisions of 1838 being made still 
smaller in 1850. And now he should like 
to ask, if the labouring population were 
retained in employment in the cleetoral 
divisions, where were they to be found ? 
The fact was that one might travel for 
miles throughout the country without meet- 
ing with the residence of an agricultural 
labourer. Many of them, no doubt, had 
emigrated, and many had died, but he con- 
fidently asserted that they had also in large 
numbers, as was stated by Mr. O’Connell, 
flocked into the towns. In Limerick, for 
example, the assessment, which in 1851 
was only 3s. 3d., amounted in 1865 to 
3s. 9d. ; and in the case of the electoral 
division of Dungarvan, which was separated 
by a stream from the rural division, num- 
bers of persons crossed the stream, and 
were to the present hour a burden on the 
electoral division. The hon. Gentleman 
cited several other cases in illustration of 
his argument, and contended that much 
discontent would be excited among the 
labouring classes in Ireland if the advan- 
tages of the English system were not ex- 
tended to that country. The effect of the 
existing system upon the labouring popula- 
tion in Ireland was, he added, in more 
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respects than one, most injurious. The 
labourer was subjected to the hardship of 
having to go a long distance to his work, 
and instead of having his little cabin, miser- 
able and devoid of cleanliness as it but too 
generally was, surrounded by the fresh 
country air, he was obliged to take up his 
abode amid all the abominations of a 
wretched lodginghouse in some towns. 
The consequences might be traced in the 
contrast which everybody familiar with 
Ireland must have observed between the 
healthy urchins whom he must have seen 
running out of the dirty hovels in the rural 
districts, and the wretched, sickly-looking 
children by whom the dismal alleys of the 
towns were crowded. In a moral and 
sanitary point of view, it was needless to 
say that the present system was open to 
the gravest objection, and he trusted, 
therefore, the House would not refuse to 
accede to the proposal which he deemed it 
to be his duty to make. He had been told 
that proposal was in contravention of a 
Resolution which had been passed by the 
Select Committee which sat in 1861, but 
he believed the subject of union rating had 
formed merely incidentally one of the ques- 
tions which had come under the considera- 
tion of the Committee, while it would be 
found that it had been admitted by several 
of the witnesses before it, some of whom 
were in favour of and some against union 
rating, that the result of the present sys- 
tem was an undue pressure on the towns. 
The Committee agreed to a Resolution to 
the effect that union rating was not desir- 
able, inasmuch as they were of opinion that 
the Act of Parliament extending the period 
of residence would result in the removal of 
that pressure. The fact was, however, 
that that Act had been in that respect 
totally inoperative, and, under all these 
circumstances, he trusted the House would 
assent to the second reading of the Bill, 
which he in conclusion begged leave to 
move. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. C. R. Barry.) 


Mr. GREGORY gave the hon. and 
learned Gentleman full credit for very hu- 
mane motives in bringing forward this 
Motion, but he did not think his views 
tended towards the regeneration of the 
country. In fact, judging from his speech 
the hon. and learned Member seemed to 
regret the old times in Ireland when the 
surface of the country was covered with a 
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squalid, wretched population, dwelling not 
in houses but in huts, badly fed, badly 
clothed, badly paid, in a chronic state of 
misery and famine. These are the class 
of persons whom he compares with the 
English labourer, and whose disappearance 
he laments. He seems to think union 
rating would reproduce these blessings. 
The Be Gentleman had given a long 
sketch of the origin of the Poor Law. He 
appealed to authority—to the authority of 
Sir George Nicholls, whose plan was union 
rating, and as the learned Gentleman had 
laid so much stress on authority, he (Mr. 
Gregory) would, by a few extracts, con- 
vince the House that from the commence- 
ment of the Poor Law up to the present 
time, all authority, all experience, all dis- 
interested testimony, was in favour of the 
narrow area as being the cardinal point on 
which the efficient working of the system 
turned. When the Poor Law Bill was 
brought into the Lords, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, with that practical good sense 
which always distinguished him, laid it 
down as a sine gud non— 


“ That with the view to control expenses, to 
induce proprietors to give employment, to exercise 
constant supervision, it was necessary that the 
strict area of the English parish should be the 
area of the new Irish Poor Law.” 


The same views were entertained by Sir 
James Graham, who, in a debate on the 
Irish Poor Law in 1847, quoted the words 
of Mr. Gulson, the senior Poor Law In- 
spector of England. Sir James Graham, 
although an advocate for union rating in 
England, strongly opposed the same sys- 
tem in Ireland. Mr. Gulson, writing from 
Drogheda in 1843, says — 


“There are incalculable advantages at work 
with reference to the care exercised on electoral 
divisions, both by guardians, ratepayers, and 
landlords, which would cease when their interest 
no longer prompted them to exertion. I see 
work offered even by the agent and by the rate- 
payers interested in a particular electoral divi- 
sion, solely because the man and his family 
would otherwise be applicants at the workhouse, 
It not unfrequently happens at the Boards in my 
district, on a man applying, that the warden says 
he will find the applicant work in the electoral 
district at fair wages; and I often find the guar- 
dians exerting themselves legitimately to find em- 
ployment for those who would otherwise be desti- 
tute, because, if taken into the workhouse, the 
persons would be charged upon the ratepayers of 
the division. Throughout my district the large 
farmers, and the guardians, and the agents, are 
very active in keeping down the expenses of 
their several divisions, and I constantly in private 
hear them consulting as to the best mode of em- 
ploying the people rather than let them go into 
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the, workhouse. Ifthe electoral divisions were 
done away with all this stimulus would cease.” 
This,is the opinion of one Poor Law In- 
spector, shortly after the introduction of 
the Poor Law. We shall find it corrobo- 
rated by Mr. Senior, the Poor Law Com- 
missioner, and Mr. Briscoe, a: gentleman, 
also Inspector, of the Poor Law, who, had, 
at the time of his evidence, as much ex- 
perience as avy living man. At the first 
starting of the system the unions were of 
immense extent, and the electoral districts 
no less unwieldy ; but the system was new, 
and the inconveniences of the large area 
were not felt. But when the famine came 
on, at once arose a demand for the small 
area. Throughout the whole of Ireland, 
from Radical and Conservative, from Ca- 
tholic and Protestant, from parson and 
from priest, went forth the ery that pro- 
perty should be responsible for the poverty 
found on it; that the improving landlord 
should have his reward, and the unim- 
proving, neglectful landlord should receive 
his penalty. Taxation and responsibility 
were to be co-extensive; the smallest area 
possible, the unit of territorial division— 
namely, the townland—was demanded as 
the area of taxation; and so strong was 
the feeling, and so irresistible the argument, 
that in 1848 Sir George Grey appointed the 
Boundary Commission to reduce the size of 
unions and of electoral divisions, In their 
first Report the Boundary Commissioners 
state that the unions in the North and East 
of Ireland were much smaller, and conse- 
quently better managed, than those formed 
in the South and West. They proposed 
to reduce the unicns and to found fifty new 
unions ; and, speaking of the electoral 
divisions of the day, and of extending the 
area of rating, they say— 

‘* The expenditure would be divested of the ne- 
cessary supervision and control, precisely in pro- 
portion as the district was larger.” 

Two years after this, in the 8th Report of 
the Poor Law Commissioners of 1850, we 
find the opinions of the Boundary Com- 
missioners confirmed. The Poor Law Com- 
missioners speak of the moderation of the 
rate where the area is small. They say— 

‘* In fact, the very magnitude of the rateable 
district has been represented to us, and with very 
great reason, as one of the causes which has led to 


the pressure on the rates from the laxity which 
has’ been introduced by it.” 


In the same Report the Poor Law Com- 
missioners say— 


* On the other hand, it is stated that the towns 
have but little control over the increasing num- 
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bers chargeable, upon them, from the facility with 
; which settlements are obtained by paupers evicted 
| from the country and received into small lodgin 
| and tenements of persons who make a profit by the 
lodgings they let. It cannot be denied that the 


| influx of these persons is a hardship on the more 


wealthy householders, but it would be a yet greater 
| hardship on the farmers residing at a considerable 
| distance from the town if they were to be taxed 
| for their support, as there can be no doubt that 
| however poor these persons may be, their ad. 
| mittanee arises from the immediate profit de- 
rived from, them, rather than from motives of 
benevolence,” 

We thus bring the universal testimony of 
all official, and consequently disinterested, 
authority up to 1850, against enlarging 
the area. The controversy as to union 
rating in England rested on a totally differ. 
ent basis. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
said that the circumstances and the prinei- 
ples of union rating in Ireland was identical 
with those in England ; and he read long 
passages from the spceches of the President 
of the Poor Law Board condemning the 
system of close parishes in England, and 
the hardships resulting from them. He 
spoke of landlords combining to prevent 
erection of labourers’ cottages—of driving 
labourers from their legitimate dwellings, 
and bringing them from long distances to 
their work. These were the English griev- 
ances; aud so strong did he (Mr. Gregory) 
feel them that he voted for union rating 
in England. But in Irelaud things were 
totally different. Who ever heard of close 
parishes in Ireland? Who ever heard of 
combinations to prevent erection of la- 
bourers’ cottages? Why, a totally different 
procedure was going on. Landlords, in- 
stead of getting rid of labourers, were at- 
traeting them by building good substantial 
dwellings, and obtaining Government loans 
for that purpose. If labourers go to their 
work from distances, it chiefly arises from 
the fact that labour has to be sought for 
from far and near in many parts of Ireland, 
and the labourer comes from a distance— 
not because he has been expelled, but be- 
cause he has always lived at a distance. 
He (Mr. Gregory) could not, with the time 
of closing so rapidly advancing, go. into 
the reasons why the law of settlement and 
irremovability rendered union rating neces- 
sary in England, but they were providen: 
tially untrammelled by those laws in Ire- 
land. But, said the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, in trying to get over the decision of 
the Committee of 1861, which stood in his 
| way, the union rating question was. only 
| touched on incidentally in that Committee. 
He (Mr.. Gregory) was.a member of the 
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Committee, and the question was con- 
sidered with quite as much attention and 

rominence aa it deserved. Many most 
intelligent and experienced witnesses were 
examined, and so strong was the bulk of 
testimony in favour of the electoral division 
system that Mr. Cardwell, then Secretary 
for Ireland—a gentleman of great au- 
thority, and one who would weigh questions 
of this kind gravely and fully—proposed 
this Resolution to the Committee— 

“That several witnesses have recommended 
the substitution of union for divisional rating ; 
but that it is not desirable to alter the present 
law.” 

The hon. Member for Cork moved, as an 
Amendment, 

“ That, as divisional rating has operated preju- 
dicially, it was just and expedient that the area 
of rating should be extended to unions.” 


This was rejected by ten to three. The 
three were—Sir John Arnott, Mr. Ma- 
guire, and Mr. Waldron; on the other 
side were three Irish Secretaries—Mr. 
Cardwell, Lord Naas, and the late Mr. 
Herbert, whose loss every Irishman had 
reason to deplore. There were the repre- 
sentatives of the counties of Limerick, 
Kerry, Mayo, Wexford, Galway, Tyrone, 
Kildare, Dublin City, and Newry. He 
(Mr. Gregory) would pair off Dublin and 
Newry with Kinsale and Dungarvan, and 
there were seven representatives of coun- 
ties against one. Now he came to the 
specific allegations of the learned Member. 
He alleged the unfairness of making towns 
support rural pauperism ; he hinted that 
landlords got rid of tenants knowing that 
the burden of their support would fall on 
others and not on them. Now about the 
unfairness. Who pays the rates? The 
landlord. He (Mr. Gregory) did not refer 
to the mode in which they were collected ; 
but on whom did they ultimately fall? Of 
course on the landlord. But who gained 
by the increase of the town population ? 
The owners of the town. The houses 
were set at increased rents. The land 
adjoining the town was let in small plots at 
exorbitant rents to these labourers, who 
must have a portion of land to raise 
potatoes for their existence. It is these 
labourers which do the work of the town, 
and without them the town could not get 
on, and their expenditure supports the 
small tradesmen. But he denied in toto 
that rural pauperism was at present flock- 
ing into the towns. No doubt they might 
find plenty of beggars in the town, but they 
have been born and raised there. 
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agreed that in the famine year the towns 
had a grievance, but that was nearly twenty 
years ago, and the population uprooted by 
the famine had long since been absorbed in 
various manners. No one could contend 
that they have ever since remained upon 
the rates. The two strong cases always 
alleged in favour of union rating have 
been Cork and Limerick. At the Com- 
mittee of 1861 the hon. Member for Cork 
summoned witnesses to prove the hardships 
of these towns, but other witnesses came 
also; and what did it turn out? Why, 
that the pauperism which swelled the 
electoral districts of Cork and Limerick 
cities was not rural pauperism at all. Mr. 
Sarsfield, who had been vice-chairman of 
Cork Union for eight or nine years, showed 
that the pauper population of the City of 
Cork are persons going to England, coming 
from England, persons connected with the 
army, and so on; but he gave a little 
further insight into the nature of the griev- 
ance. Mr. Sarsfield was asked this ques- 
tion— 


854 


“« There has been a good deal of evidence given 
with respect to establishing union rating instead of 
electoral division rating. What is your opinion of 
such a change ?— I am decidedly in favour of 
electoral division rating. The large town of Cork 
is the cause of a great deal more destitution than 
the rural districts. I find there are charged to 
the Cork electoral division 1,058 persons. I find 
there are charged to the rural districts 207. I 
find in the general union charge there are 1,338 
persons. Now, it is well known that the valuation 
of the City of Cork is very much under the real 
valuation, and decidedly not in proportion to the 
valuation of the rural districts. In this kind of 
way, though a rate of 2s. in the pound appears a 
heavy rate on the city, if the valuation were, as it 
ought to be, in proportion to the valuation of the 
rural districts, that would appear to be but 
1s. 6d.” 


Mr. Sarsfield goes on to say— 

“TI brought this subject two or three times be- 
fore the guardians, I spoke of the injustice of it, 
and one of the gentlemen, who certainly under- 
stands the question very well, said he was always 
saying to the advocates of change—‘ You had bet- 
ter hold your tongue on this point ; it is the same 
thing to us. Although we nominally pay what 
appears to be a high rate, it is not in reality so,’ 
and he added—‘ We save it in the income tax.’” 


Mr. Sarsfield showed that 600 persons on 
the union at large came from other unions; 
and out of the 2,603 paupers only 207 were 
from the rural electoral divisions. He also 
showed that from the heavy union charges 
the county electoral divisions were nearly 
as heavily taxed as the city. In short, a 
county rate or a national rate could alone 
It was the city which 
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affected the county districts, and not the 
eounty the city. Then came the case of 
Limerick—complaints of immense numbers 
of paupers coming in from rural districts on 
the city electoral division. Mr. O’Halloran, 
a man of great experience as guardian and 
vice-guardian of Bantry aud Gort Unions, 
did not resort to assertion and declaration 
but went thoroughly into the eases. Great 
complaints had been urged before the Com- 
mittee by a city guardian as to the immense 
number of pupers thrown on the electoral 
division of Limerick ; but Mr. O’Halloran, 
who was alsoa guardian, and who had been 
a vice-guardian over the Bantry and Gort 
Union, and who consequently had a head 
on his shoulders, previous to appearing 
before the Committee examined all these 
paupers, and it appeared that on the 13th 
April, 1860, there were 996 paupers 
charged to the electoral division of the 
city of Limerick. Of these 996 there were 
only eighteen who had held land in any 
part of the union or anywhere else within 
the last twenty years. In fact, there were 
only eighteen who came from the country 
at all. So much for the allegations of the 
learned Member that the country throws off 
its pauperism on the towns. It was said, 
moreover, that this electoral policy is the 
cause of evictions—that it makes landlords 
to evade the responsibility of the support 
of small occupiers when invalided or impo- 
verished, Now, nothing but the most in- 
vincible ignoranee could dictate such an 
observation. Do away with electoral rating 
and then, indeed, landlords will have the 
inducement of saddling the results of their 
own mismanagement and neglect on the 
backs of others. Now, the Committee of 
1861 took this cireumstance into considera- 
tion. They were desirous of making pro- 
perty still more responsible for its pau- 
perism than it was before. They acted on 
the advice of Mr. Senior, and passed a 
resolution — 

“That an extension from three to five years 
(with a minimum residence of two years in some 
one division) of the time which suffice to make the 
pauper chargeable to the electoral division, instead 
of to the union at large, would tend to remove 
undue pressure imposed on town electoral divi- 
sions from any sudden increase occasioned by the 
gravitation of pauperism towards the more popu- 
lous districts,” 

This resolution became embodied in the 
Poor Law Aet of 1862, and it is perfectly 
clear to every one who can read and use 
his reasoning faculties that with union 
rating there cau be no penalty on eviction ; 
with divisional rating there is a lasting 
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penalty—the obligation to pay for the 
evicted. The eviction part of the story is 
clearly disposed of, for nothing can be more 
manifest, that if you resort to union rating, 
whatever inducement the landlord may now 
have to give employment, in order to avoid 
supporting the poor on his own division, 
would instantly cease, and a premium and 
advantage would be given to eviction, 
Then as to the hardship of the dispropor- 
tion of rates that one electoral division 
should only pay 6d. or 7d. and another 
2s. 6d. As regards the towns, as had 
been already shown, if they pay in meal 
they are repaid in malt; and as to the 
disproportions of the other electoral divi- 
sions, they arise simply from this, that in 
those which are taxed heavily, landlords 
and agents have neglected their duty, and 
encouraged a miserable pauper population ; 
in those which are taxed lightly, they have 
done their duty, and are meeting with their 
reward, So much for the arguments 
against electoral rating. Now let him (Mr. 
Gregory) urge a few which were to his 
mind irresistible in its favour. First of 
all, it is the means of a close and efficient 
management of the union, Every guardian 
elected for a division considers it his duty 
closely to scrutinize and investigate all that 
concerns the division. Remove that incen- 
tive, extend the area to the union, and you 
remove with it that responsibility without 
which an Irish union cannot be worked. 
What would be the result? The. farmers 
would absent. themselves, the board would 
fall into the hands of a town clique, 
and when we reflect on the length, depth, 
and breadth of the inveterate propensity of 
Irish boards and bodies to jobbing, unless 
restrained by the strongest checks, he could 
only foresee the worst results from the re- 
moval of those checks; and the effect of 
the Bill would be not to lower the rates on 
towns, but to raise the rating on the rural 
districts to the level of the towns, and so 
do away with one of the main inducements 
to improve the condition of the poor and 
of the county by giving employment. Now, 
to his astonishment, he had heard it denied 
that the effect of electoral rating was. to 
give employment to the poverty of the 
division. But read the evidence of Mr. 
O'Halloran, What is his experience ? 

‘* Mr. Monsell: Will you state your objections 
to union rating ?/—One of the first objections is, 
that it would tend to destroy the individual exer- 
tions of each guardian by taking away the incen- 
tive to attending to the interests and affairs of 


each electoral district, There is now an anxiety 
on the part of the guardians to attend to the 
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affairs of each electoral division, because they feel 
it will keep down the rates.” 

“ What is your opinion with regard to the effect 
of electoral division rating in encouraging owners 
of land and farmers in the different divisions to 
give employment, and keep people in that way 
from the workhouse *—TI know that in the electoral 
divisions there is always an anxiety both on the 

of proprietors, and on the part of landowners 
to give employment to keep down the rates, I 
know of many cases of the kind.” 


Mr. Stewart, Chairman of Letterkenny 
Union for fifteen years, was asked his views 
on union rating. 

“T think the individualizing of the responsibility 
in small electoral divisions is the great and bene- 
ficial principle of the Poor Law now, because I as 
a landlord have to pay for my poor; I would, 
therefore, much sooner employ them on my farm 
than pay for them in the workhouse.” 

‘The present system of electoral division rating 
is an incentive to give employment to the poor /— 
No doubt of it; 1 know it does do it; a farmer 
when he has a pauper on his electoral division 
inquires if the man is able to do work, and if 
able-bodied he will employ him himself. That 
occurs before our board almost weekly; if we 
have able-bodied paupers, the moment it is known 
a pauper is able to work he is taken out of the 
workhouse.” 


Mr. Briscoe, who had been chairman of the 
Carrick Board, vice-guardian of two or 
three unions, Poor Law Inspector till 1852, 
and latterly general superintendent of 
poor in Scotland, stated that from his ex- 
perience, both of Ireland and Scotland a 
small area is better for supervision, and the 
better the care taken of the poor. This 
fact should not be lost sight of by Liberal 
Members. This was entirely corroborated 
by his own experience. He (Mr. Gregory) 
had been a Poor Law Guardian for nearly 
eighteen years, he had been chairman of 
his own union, and he could state from his 
own personal experience, and from his own 
action, that continually his tenants and 
himself had combined to relieve the elec- 
toral divisions in which they were interested 
of every pauper that could work. In other 
eases he had known farmers and landlords 
to combine to take every pauper off the 
rates, and to confine the division to estab- 
lishment and union charges, but he 
searcely ever could recollect the slightest 
anxiety to employ union paupers. The 
taxation created by them was relatively 
small, and consequently the interest taken 
in them was relatively small also. Now, 
this reference to the united action of land- 
lord and farmer brought up what appeared 
to him a weighty consideration in connec- 
tion with this question. It was acknow- 
ledged by all persons, that if union rating 
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be established, the elected guardians of the 
rural districts will eease to attend. They 
would have no strong incentive to attend, 
and would naturally be unwilling to give up 
aday to business in which they had compara- 
tively speaking so little interest. The union 
work would, therefore, fall into the hands of 
the town guardians and the magistrates. 
Indeed, he (Mr. Gregory) had heard some 
persons strongly urge union rating because 
it would place the union in the hands of 
the landlords. Now he deeply deprecated 
such a contingency. He objected strongly 
to any course leading to such an end. 
There was great good in the present sys- 
tem. It gave a training in public business 
to the farmer classes in Ireland whieh is 
invaluable. The landlord and tenant met 
on terms of perfect equality at the same 
board. Measures of common interest are 
thoroughly discussed—both classes get to 
understand each other better than before, 
and not merely is union business discussed, 
but after the work is done questions of 
general interest, local and political, are 
continually discussed in a most friendly 
spirit. This unreserved communication 
does good to both the landlord and the 
farmer. Prejudices, if they are not re- 
moved, are understood, and he, speaking 
from his own experience, had seen the 
greatest benefit from these weekly meet- 
ings. It would be a very untoward day 
when the frieze-coated farmer ceased to 
ride into the workhouse to do battle for his 
division. Well, then, believing as he did 
that union rating would diminish responsi- 
bility, would equalize the bad and the good 
landlord, by taking the reward from the 
one and the penalty from the other ; that 
it would be an incentive to jobbing, would 
be an encouragement to eviction, would 
promote extravagance by lessening indi- 
vidual interest, and would raise the rates 
throughout the country ; and feeling con- 
vinced that the general voice of Ireland 
was opposed to this endeavour to relieve 
the town at the expense of the country 
population, he would move that the Bill be 
read a second time this day six months. 
Lord CLAUD HAMILTON, in second- 
ing the Amendment, remarked that the 
whole argument of the hon, and learned 
Gentleman who introduced the Bill was 
based on the idea that the law of settle- 
ment and removal existed in Ireland, 
whereas such had never been the case, and 
he hoped never would be. It was all very 
well to talk of assimilating the laws of the 
two countries, but surely the worse should 
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be assimilated to the better, and he main- 
tained that the Irish law was vastly supe- 
rior to the English, for the excellent system 
of medical charities which existed across 
the Channel, contrasted most favourably 
with the disgraceful way in which the sick 
poor were treated in this country, of which 
there had recently been such horrible reve- 
lations. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SUPPLEMENTAL (NO. 3) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Kyarcubutt-Hvuerssen, Bill 
to confirm certain Provisional Orders, under 
“The Local Government Act, 1858,” relating to 
the Districts of West Hartlepool, Tormoham, 
Harrogate, St. Leonard, Wednesfield, Aberdare, 
Bristol, Derby, Shrewsbury, Netherthong, Hove, 
New Windsor, Hanley, Burnley, and Accrington ; 
and for other purposes relative to certain Districts 
under the said Act, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Kwatcnsuti-Huerssen and Sir Gzorce Grey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 191.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 14, 1866. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Buis—First Reading— 
Transubstantiation, &c., Declaration Abolition * 
(157); Princess Mary of Cambridge’s Annuity* 
(158); Carriage and Deposit of Dangerous 
Goods * (159). 

Second Reading—Rights of Dramatizing Works 
of Fiction (142), negatived; Grand Juries 
Presentment (Ireland) * (115). 

Committee — Ecclesiastical Commission (52 & 
149) ; Labouring Classes’ Dwellings (Ireland) * 
(128); Fishery Piers and Harbours (Ireland) * 
(130) ; Belfast Constabulary * (133); Indian 
Prize Money * (140). 

Report—-Public Schools* (148); Prosecution Ex- 
penses * (155); Labouring Classes’ Dwellings 
(Ireland) * (128); Fishery Piers and Harbours 
(Ireland) * (130); Belfast Constabulary * (133); 
Indian Prize Money * (140) ; Charitable Trusts 
Deeds Enrolment,* (156). 

Third Reading— Drainage Maintenance (lre- 
land) * (151), and passed. 


TOTNES ELECTION—GREAT YARMOUTH 
ELECTION — REIGATE ELECTION — 
LANCASTER ELECTION, 

The Queen’s Answers to Addresses of 
both Houses reported by The Lorp Cuam- 

BERLAIN. 
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| RIGHTS OF DRAMATIZING WORKS OF 
FICTION BILL The Lord Lyttelton.) 


(No. 142.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second. Read. 
ing read. 

Lorpv LYTTELTON, in moving the 
second reading of the Bill, said, he need 
not trouble their Lordships at any length, 
because he was sure that the object was 
one which would have the general approval 
of their Lordships ; and moreover the sub. 
ject was one on which he did not pretend 
to any special information. It had, how- 
ever, been presented to his notice in a 
manner he could not disregard. He was 
requested to give his attention to the 
subject by an authoress of great dis- 
tinction connected with his own county, 
with whose works no doubt many of their 
Lordships were familiar—he referred to 
Mrs. Henry Wood, the authoress of Hast 
LIynne. - Before, however, alluding to the 
case of Mrs. Wood he would make a few 
remarks on the general subject. He 
would remind the House that the law of 
copyright was one wholly founded upon 
statute, dating from the time of Queen 
Anne. The first Act gave to authors of 
books and their heirs the sole right of pub- 
lication for fourteen years, and if the author 
outlived the expiration of that term the 
right was extended to another fourteen 
years. That was the general state of the 
law up tothe present day with two altera- 
tions and extensions, By the 54 Geo, 
III. the period was extended from four- 
teen to twenty-eight years, and in: the 
event of the author being alive at the ex- 
piration of that time the copyright was 
extended over the remainder of his life. 
And lastly, within the memory of many 
noble Lords, the Act received its pre- 
sent extension after a long contest, by 
the energetic perseverance of Mr. Justice 
Talfourd. There had also been some 
special legislation, not immaterial to-the 
subject of the present Bill, with reference 
to particular points. Dramatic produc- 
tions were the subject of a special law 
passed in the 3 & 4 Will. 1V.,-a dong 
time previous to Serjeant Talfourd’s: Act. 
This Aet conferred the same’ privileges 
upon the authors of plays not printed and 
published as had previously been conferred 
upon authors by the 54 Geo.’ ITl., and 
by Serjeant Talfourd’s Act the’ same 
privileges were extended to musical com- 
positions. By several Acts passed in the 
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IV., and Queen Victoria, similar privileges 
were bestowed upon engravings, drawings, 
and photographs. These statutes being of 
a restrictive and penal character, had 
always been strictly construed by the 
Courts of Law. Serjeant Talfourd’s Act 
applied distinctly to dramatic pieces, but 
not to. the adaptation of books of fiction, 
and their alteration into another form. It 
would have been no very unreasonable in- 
terpretation of that Act to hold that it had 
that application; but by various decisions of 
the Courts of Law it had been held that 
the production and acting of novels was 
not prohibited, and that persons had 
a right to dramatize works of fiction. 
What he now asked for was, he believed, 
bat a fair and reasonable extension of the 
principle which had been acknowledged in 
other directions. As to the particular 
case to which he had referred, he had a 
statement from Mrs. Henry Wood, in 
whieh she complained that she heard a 
short time ago that Hast Lynne was being 
brought out at one of the theatres, and 
she applied for remedy. The person who 
dramatized the work referred her to the 
lessee of the theatre where it was to be 
performed ; and he, averring that he had 
a perfect right to produce the piece, de- 
clined to withdraw it, or even give her a 
share of the gains it might bring. Mrs. 
Wood felt it was a great injustice that the 
products of her time and brains should be 
taken in this way; but, as was the case 
with other authors, her chief grievance 
was, not the pecuniary wrong, but the fact 
that the piece was put upon the stage in an 
offensive, vulgar, and inaccurate manner. 
His Bill simply proposed that when the 
copyright of any work of fiction had not 
been sold or disposed of the exclusive right 
of dramatizing such work and causing it 
to be performed should be lodged in the 
author. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Lord Lyttelton.) 


Lorp TAUNTON said, he thought the 
proteetion to authors went far enough al- 
ready. He thought the term ‘‘ Drama- 
tizing ’’ was very vague, and that the pro- 
posal would give rise to a great deal of 
litigation.. This was a sort of petty legis- 
lation to which he thought they ought not 
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to have recourse. He did not think that 
authors should protect themselves in this | 
way. He moved that the Bill be read a} 
second time that day six months, 
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Amendment moved to leave out (‘ now ”) 
and insert (‘‘ this Day Six Months.” )—( The 
Lord Taunton.) 

Earn STANHOPE said, he hoped to be 
able to persuade their Lordships to give a 
second reading to this Bill. He considered 
it a necessary complement of the Bill of 
1842 which he had himself been instru- 
mental in carrying through the House of 
Commons, although it had been attributed 
to Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, who was not in the 
House at the time. Practical hardships 
arose under the present state of the law for 
which he thought a remedy ought to be 
provided. Authors now suffered in purse 
and in fame. Authors suffered in purse 
because when a work of fiction was profit- 
able, a drama founded on it was frequently 
profitable also, and that profit ought to 
belong to the author ; and they suffered in 
fame by their works being badly drama- 
tized. If their Lordships were prepared to 
stand by the principle of the Act of 1842, 
he defied them to state any tangible ground 
why they should not agree to this measure. 
He did not see why they should give pro- 
tection in one shape and refuse it in another. 
He need not remind their Lordships that 
several conventions had been entered into 
with foreign countries, based on the Copy- 
right Act, and if this Bill passed, he 
trusted Her Majesty’s Government would 
endeavour to include dramatized works in 
those conventions. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he did not 
rise on behalf of the Government, but to 
express his individual opinion that the Bill 
was unnecessary. The noble Earl who had 
just sat down regarded the measure as 
@ necessary complement of the Act of 
1842; and that those who were in favour 
of the one must necessarily be in favour of 
the other. But in his (Earl Granville’s) 
view that was not the case, The Bill ap- 
peared to him to be likely to injure every 
a whom it was intended to benefit. 

ith regard to authors, in nine cases out 
of ten they would be benefited, for by 
dramatizing a work a desire was created 
among the public to read it ; and with re- 
gard to the public, it would be a great 
hardship upon the playgoing public if play 
writers were to be precluded from founding 
dramas upon successful works of fiction. 
Very few of the plots of dramas were 
original ; undoubtedly the plots of Shaks- 

eare’s plays were not invented by himself. 
Much bad been said lately on the subject 
of patents. Now, there was this great 
difference between patents and books, that 
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while in the former case there might be a 
monopoly, in the latter there could be none, 
for as soon as a book was published the 
world in general was at liberty to use in 
every sort of literary production the ideas 
which it contained. The only part of the 
existing law to which he objected was the 
right of translation, which he thought had 
operated injuriously. He could not, how- 
ever, support a proposal to prevent any per- 
son dramatizing any part of a work. For 
these reasons he would advise his noble 
Friend to withdraw the Bill. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
having examined the Bill that morning, he 
was of opinion that it would open a most 
fruitful source of interminable litigation. 
It proposed to give to authors during their 
lifetime and seven years after the sole and 
exclusive right of dramatizing, or causing 
to be represented at any theatre, any novel, 
romance, poem, or other work of fiction of 
which they were the authors. The argu- 
ment in support of the existing law had 
always been that, though it gave an author 
a copyright in his work, it did not prohibit 
anything founded upon that work which 
was new and original in its character. 
Now, nothing could be more different from 
a novel than a drama founded upon that 
novel, or, as generally happened, upon some 
particular portion of it; and, as his noble 
Friend had remarked, there were very few 
plays the plots of which were original. It 
was alleged that it was unfair that an 
author should not get the benefit of sucha 
drama. But he might disapprove dramas 
altogether, and was he to prevent anybody 
from doing that which he would not do 
himself? Moreover, the interpretation of 
the Bill would cause endless litigation. A 
**poem,”’ he supposed, every one might 
understand ; but what was a * novel” ora 
‘‘romance,”’ and what was a ‘work of 
fiction ?’’ Why, it had been said of M. 
Thiers’ histories that they were works of 
fiction. He hoped his noble Friend would 
not press the Bill to the second reading, 
for he was quite certain that its provisions 
would be as impossible to carry into effect 
as they were contrary to all reason. 


On Question, that (“now”) stand Part 
of the Motion ? their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 11 ; Not-Contents 89: Majority 


Resolved in the Negative ; and Bill to 
be read 2* on this Day Six Months. 


Earl Granville 


{LORDS} 
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ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION BILL, 
(The Earl Russell.) 
(sos, 52, 149.) comMitTeE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Lorp REDESDALE called the attention 
of their Lordships to the second clause, 
which proposed to appoint a second Church 
Estates Commissioner with a salary of 
£1,000 a year. He saw noreason for any 
such appointment—it could only have been 
done with the view of creating a nice place 
for somebody. Why should the funds in 
the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners be diminished to pay a second Com- 
missioner ? 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1 (Meaning of the word ‘“‘ Com- 
missioners”), 

Tse AxcusisHorp or YORK, in answer 
to the remark of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, said, that it became necessary to 
have the attention of another paid Com- 
missioner, inasmuch as the funds to be 
administered by the Ecclesiastieal Com- 
mission had grown enormously. They 
originally amounted to only £130,000 a 
year, but they had increased beyond all 
expectation till they now reached £500,000. 

THe Eant or ELLENBOROUGH re- 
marked that if either Italy or Austria had 
possessed half the wealth of the Ecclesiasti- 
eal Commission they would have been at 
war six weeks ago. 

Tue Duoxe or RUTLAND said, he 
thought it a strange proceeding to appoint 
another Commissioner with a large salary 
at the moment that a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons had reported that 
the constitution of the whole Commission 
was objectionable. Noone of the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee had as 
yet been carried into effect. He hoped 
their Lordships would not pass the elause. 

Tue Eart or POWIS said, he was not 
aware that anything had been stated to 
show that the business of the Commission 
required an additional paid Commissioner. 
There was an analogous case of manage- 
ment of property by a Commission—the 
Commission of Woods and Forests—the 
Crown revenue had increased considerably 
in the course of the last half century, and 
yet no one had ever proposed to add another 
paid Commissioner to that body. 

Tue Dyuxe or MARLBOROUGH stated 
that the reason why it was proposed to 


give a salary to the additional Commissioner 
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was that the Bill proposed to effect certain 
changes in the mode of conducting the 
business of the Ecclesiastical Commission. 
These ehanges, although they appeared 
to be desirable, were in his opinion, on 
some grounds open to serious objections, 
more particularly as regarded the provi- 
sions in the 4th clause, which proposed to 
vest almost all the most important fune- 
tions now exercised by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in the Estates Committee ; 
in whieh case the Commission would have 
nothing to do, and would be little better 
than a caput mortuum. He thought that 
it would be better to leave these questions 
to be disposed of by the general body of 
the Commissioners, and then the appoint- 
ment of another paid Commissioner would 
be wholly unnecessary. Even if this sug- 
gestion were not agreed to he trusted that 
their Lordships would not agree to give a 
salary to the second Estates Commissioner. 

Tue Bart or ELLENBOROUGH sug- 
gested the postponement of Clause 2 until 
Clause 4 had been disposed of. 

Tue Ear, or HARROWBY defended 
the Ecclesiastical Commission from the 
attacks which, he said, had . been. made 
upon it, observing that it had in the ad¢ 
ministration of the Common Fund in its 
hands effected a great deal of good 
throughout the country. The result of 
the wise economy which it had practiced 
in the management of the estates under 
its control was that instead of having, as 
the original Commission expected to have, 
£130,000 a year, he believed it had 
£400,000, which enabled it to make the 
most liberal response to local claims, and 
to contribute largely to Ecclesiastical 
charities. So long as the Commissioners 
had these enormous revenues to manage, 
he trasted they would not shrink from 
giving them the assistance necessary tu 
administer them properly; and in this 
view he was of opinion that the additional 
paid Commissioner was necessary. 

Tue Doxe or MARLBOROUGH. ex- 
plained that at present the general body 
of the Commissioners referred to. the 
Estates Commissioners many duties which 
it was optional with them to perform or 
not; but there would no longer be an 
option if this Bill passed, and therefore it 
would be necessary to appoint a second 
Estates Commissioner with a salary. 

Tue AxcusisHop oF CANTERBURY 
believed that there would be great difficulty 
in finding a person to discharge the duties 
in question efficiently unless a sufficient 
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salary was attached to his office. A 
Member of the other House of Parliament, 
Mr. Bouverie, declined, he understood, ‘to 
undertake the performance of those duties 
because the weight of the business was too 
great. 

Tue Bisnor or OXFORD regretted that 
he had been unable to attend the Select 
Committee when the Bill was under its 
consideration. He believed that the real 
difficulty in the matter arose not from the 
amount of work to be done so much as from 
the fact that under the existing law it was 
necessary that three Commissioners should 
be present to constitute a quorum. If that 
provision were repealed, and two were de- 
clared to be a sufficient number to form a 
quorum, then the business might very well 
be transacted by two paid Commissioners. 
The right hon. Gentleman to whom the 
most rev. Prelate referred (Mr, Bouverie) 
was one of the unpaid Commissioners, and 
he very naturally objected merely to go to 
the Office and take his seat with the view 
of making a quorum when there was no 
further need of bis services. There was 
not too much work for two paid Commis- 
sioners to do, and no necessary accession 
of weight or character would be gained by 
the appointment of another paid Commis- 
sioner. He believed that there was no 
necessity for paying a third Estates Com- 
missioner, and that the case might be met 
by reducing the quorum of the Estates 
Committee. The abstraction of another 
£1,000 a year from the fund for the aug- 
mentation of poor livings would be very 
severely felt, and it should not be done 
unless it was absolutely necessary. He 
believed that the business of the Commis- 
sioners was likely to decrease rather than 
to increase, because their business had now 
been got into good train. Parliament bad 
placed upon the Estates Commissioners 
the duty of managing the estates only ; 
but the 4th clause of this Bill would 
impose upon them as a duty the considera- 
tion of various questions arising under the 
Church Building Act. He thought them 
very objectionable and. he trusted their 
Lordships would reject the clause; and 
then the new paid Commissioner would be 
objectionable. 

Tue Eart OF HARDWICKE said, he 
thought the duties had become too great to 
be performed by two paid Commissioners. 

Eart RUSSELL was understood to 
support the appointment of a third Com- 
missioner as being necessary under the 
circumstances. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 


{LORDS} 
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After further discussion, which was im. 
perfectly heard, 

Clause postponed. 

Clause 3 postponed. 

Clause 4 (13 & 14 Vict. c. 94 88. 8 and 
12, to extend to proceedings, of Ecclesiasti. 
cal Commissioners in certain cases), 

Tae ArcusisHop oF YORK thought 
that the Bishop of the diocese was natu- 
rally a most competent person to pro- 
nounce an opinion on the question as, to 
what parishes needed subdivision and what 
new district churches were required in his 
diocese ; and the Bishop had the assist. 
ance of his right rev. Brethren as a kind 
of council. But it was now proposed to 
take away from the Bishops that which so 
essentially belonged to their duties, and 
reduce them to a mere nonentity, and to 
say that a body of laymen sitting in the 
next room should have these functions 
handed over to them. The Members of 
the Episcopal Bench could not be expected 
to give their assent to a measure so absurd 
and so extremely injurious. He could con- 
ceive of no reason for proposing the change 
except that a good deal had been said in 
the House of Commons against so many 
Bishops being on the Board. But, if the 
matters dealt with under the Bill did not 
concern the Bishops, nothing did. 

Moved to omit Clause 4.—{ The Arch- 
bishop of York.) 

Tue Kart or CHICHESTER spoke in 
favour of retaining the clause, which he 
declared had been approved by the Bisbops. 

Tue Arcusisnor or YORK said, that 
could not have been so. He had never 
been consulted upon the matter. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON said, he had 
consented to the introduction of the clause 
on the ground that it would save much 
time. It was merely a question whether 
things should be done once or twice—first, 
in Committee and afterwards by the gene- 
ral Board. 

Tue Bisoop or OXFORD said, there 
ought to be some communication between 
the Estates Committee and the diocesan, 
and thought the Committee should come 
to a conclusion under the consciousness 
that what they decided would be te-e6n- 
sidered by the Board. 

Tue Ear. or DERBY stated, that,he 
should vote for the rejection of the clause. 

On Question, “ That’ the said Clause 
stand Part of the Bill?’’ their Lordships 
divided :—Contents 34 ; Not-Contents 76 : 
Majority 42. 

Clause struck out, 
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Clause 5 (Compensation to Ecclesiasti- 
eal Corporations for Loss from the restric- 
tion of the power of Leasing). 


On Motion of The Earl of Ettenio- 
ROUGH, the words— 

“ And in case any difference or dispute shall 
arise as to the amount of such compensation the 
same shall be referred to arbitration in the usual 
way,” 


added to the elause. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 6 to 13, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Certain Payments and Con- 
veyances and Assignments to be made by 
Instruments of Commissioners instead of 
Orders in Council). 

Tue Ear, or ELLENBOROUGH ob- 
served, that when this system was first. es- 
tablished every act of the Commission was 
submitted for the approval of the Queen in 
Council, It was very seldom that that 
assent was refused, but. there was.one such 
occasion, because the thing recommended 
was illegal. It was now proposed to alter 
this regulation ; but the mere knowledge 
that these subjects were to be submitted 
to a second tribunal acted as a check upon 
irresponsibility. He protested against 
making the power of the Commissioners 
absolute in the disposition of this mass of 
property. 

Tue ArcusisHop or YORK said, the 
abject of the clause was to save expense. 
An Order iu Council cost £25. 

Tue Ear, or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that the matter should not be looked at as 
a question of money, but as one of security 
to the public. He questioned whether such 
a clause would ever pass the House of 
Commons, 

Lorp LYTTELTON, while agreeing with 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Ellenborough) 
as to the advantage of the check afforded 
by the Privy Council, thought that the 
question should depend upon whether or 
not the power referred to was of a Minis- 
terial or of an Executive character, 

Tue Eart or CHICHESTER said, he 
quite agreed with the opinion that, the su- 
pervision of the Queen in Council was 
of great importance as a check upon the 
Commissioners, but, it was hardly fair to 
put the Commission to the expense of £25 
each time the intervention of the Couneil 
was required, 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 15 to 25, inclusive, agreed to, 
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Clause 26 (Commissions may assign cer- 
tain Stipends to be payable out of the 
Estates of Cathedral Churches, &). 


Tae Earnt or CHICHESTER moved 
the omission of Clause 26, which he had 
opposed in the Select Committee which in- 
serted it. He objected to the unlimited 
power it gave to the Commissioners to 
augment the incomes of the deans and 
minor canons of the different chapters. 


Moved to omit Clause 26.—( The Earl 
of Chichester.) 


Tue ArcusisHorp or YORK said, he 
thought the clause was one of the chief ob- 
jects of the Bill, as it would enable the Com- 
missioners to do justice where justice was 
necessary. The Ecclesiastical Commission 
was founded for two purposes —one of 
which was to provide for the spiritual wants 
of the country, by which was understood 
the proper payment of ministers wherever 
they were needed. So long as minor 
canons did their duty they ought to be 
properly remunerated. 


On Question, ‘‘ That the said Clause 
stand Part of the Bill?’”’ their Lordships 
divided :— Contents 42 ; Not-Contents 
18: Majority 24. 


Clause agreed to, 
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Ripon, Bp. 


Bath, M, [Teller.] 
Salisbury, M. 


Winchester, Bp. 
Boyle, L. (EZ. Cork and 


Amherst, E. .) 
Brodrick, L. ( V. Midle- 


Beauchamp, E. 


Belmore, E. [ Teller.] ton.) 

Carnarvon, E. Brougham and Vaux, L. 
Derby, E. Denman, L 

Devon, E. Kilmaine, L. 


Doncaster, E. (D. Bue- 
cleuch and Queens- 
berry.) 

Ellenborongh, E, 

Hardwicke, E. 


Lyttelton, L. 

Ravensworth, L, 

Redesdale, L, 

Saltoun, L. 

Silchester, L. (£. Long- 
ord.) 


Nelson, E. . 

Orkney, E. Southampton, L, 
Powis, E. Stewart of Garlies, L, 
Romney, E, (£. Galloway.) 
Russell, E. Wentworth, L. 

Selkirk, E. 
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NOT-CONTENTS. 


Devonshire, D, Dufferin and Clane- 
Somerset, D. é.) 

Dartrey, L. (ZL. Cre 
Chichester, E.[Teller.] _ morne.) 
Fortescue, E Foley, L. 


Granville, E. 
Harrowby, E. 


Halifax, V. 
Sydney, V. [Teller.] 


Granard, L. (2. Gra 
nard., ) 


Overstone, L. 

Ponsonby, L. (EZ. Bess- 
borough. ) 

Saye and Sele, L. 

Stanley of Alderley, L. 


Carlisle, Bp. 
Talbot de Malahide, L. 


Clandeboye, L. (LD. 


Clause 27 agreed to. 


Clause 28 (Cathedral and Collegiate 
Chapters may prepare new Codes of Sta- 
tutes). 


Tue Bishop or CARLISLE opposed 
the clause on the ground that the subject 
it dealt with was so important that it 
ought not to be introduced into a Bill of 
this kind. It would be pregnant with the 
most serious consequences to the cathedrals 
themselves, as it would tend to introduce 
diversity of practice in different cathe- 
drals. 

Tae Bishop or OXFORD hoped ‘the 
Committee would not take the advice of hig 
right rev. Brother. The evils pointed out 
were what the clause specially guarded 
against, and there was every conceivable 
check put in their way. The _ statutes 
were to have no effect until the approval 
of the Visitor, the Archbishop of the Pro- 
vince, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
and of Her Majesty in Council had been 
given. It was desirable that there should 
be a power given to these bodies to mect 
difficulties as they arose. Such statutes 
ought to vary, and unless they varied they 
would not meet the requirements of the 
people. 

Tue BisHop oF LONDON | said, he 
trusted the clause would pass, because it 
was very desirable the cathedrals should 
rid themselves of old statutes, many of 
which were quite unsuited to modern times, 
and were more honoured in the breach than 
the observance. 

Tue ArcubisHor or YORK pointed out 
an old cathedral statute which allowed the 
Dean to give days of recreation, and this 
statute was so interpreted as to set at 
nought the Act of Parliament which re- 
quired residence. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 29 agreed to. 
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Clause 30 (The Annual Incomes of 
Deans and Canons of Cathedral Churches 
in Wales). 

Tue Bisnop or LONDON said, he was 

lad the Welsh Deans were to receive an 
addition to their incomes. There were 
other persons, however, who had grievances 
besides the Welsh Deans, and he should 
like the consideration which had been shown 
extended to others. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Salary to be paid to the 
Second Church Estates Commissioners. 
Church Estates Commissioner may sit in 
the House of Commons). 

Te Bishop or OXFORD moved to 
omit the clause, with the view to substitute 
a provision making two instead of three 
Commissioners a quorum, and thus avoid- 
ing the necessity for a third and salaried 
Commissioner. The only objection that 
could be urged to this was that when only 
two Members were present they might not 
agree, but any question on which this 
happened would stand over till a larger 
number were present. 

Moved to omit Clause 2.—(The Lord 
Bishop of Oaford.) 

Tue Arcusisnorp or YORK thought 
that, considering the large number of es- 
tates now under the control of the Com- 
niissioners, the annual produce having 
increased since 1850 from £100,000 to 
£400,000, it was only right that an addi- 
tional person should be appointed, with a 
eufficient salary, to do what could not be 
properly done by volunteers. 


On Question, That the said clause 
stand Part of the Bill? their Lordships 
divided :—Contents 21; Not-Contents 2 
Majority 5. 

Clause struck out. 


CONTENTS. 
Canterbury, Archp. London, Bp. 
Cranworth, L.(L,Chan- Boyle, L. (Z. Cork and 
cellor.) Orrery.) 
Brodrick, L. (V. Midle- 
York, Archp. ton.) 
Brougham and Vaux, L. 
Somerset, D, Clandeboye, L. (L. 
Dufferin and Clane- 
Chichester, E. [Teller.] . boye.) 
Granville, E. Foley, L. [Teller.} 
Russell, E. Granard, L. (E. Gra- 
nard.) 
Halifax, V, Lyttelton, L. 
Sydney, V. Saye and Sele, E. 


Stanley of Alderley, L. 


Bangor, Bp. Wentworth, L, 
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Rutland, D. Hawarden, V, 
Lifford, V. 
en M. [Teéller.] Sidmouth, V. 
alisbury, M. Carlisle, Bp. 
Beauchamp, E. Ripon, - “4 ‘ 
Parva Leer] Winchester, Bp. 
Derby, E, Colchester, L. 
Nelson, E. Denman, L. 
Orkney, E, Redesdale, L. 
aes E: Saltoun, L. 
omney, E, Silchester, L, (Z. Loug- 
Selkirk, E. ord.) ( 
Verulam, E. ynford, L. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Monday next; and Bill to be 
printed ‘as amended (No. 160.) 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
titl To-morrow, half past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, June 14, 1866. 


MINUTES.}+Srrect Comarree—On Publie 
Health nominated. 

Pusuic Bitts—Ordered—Land Drainage Supple- 
mental,* 

First Reading—Land Drainage Supplemental * 
[192]. 

Second Reading— Local Government Supple- 
mental (No. 3) * [191}. 

Referred to Select Committee—Pier and Harbour 
Orders Confirmation (No. 2) * [170]; Tram- 
ways (Ireland) Acts Amendment * [149]. 

Committee— Representation of the People [68], 
and Re-distribution of Seats * [138] [R.r.] ; 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation (re- 
comm.) * [188] [n.p.] ; Dogs * [181]. 

Report—Dogs * [181]. 


IRISH RECORDS.—QUESTION. 


Sir HENRY WINSTON BARRON 
said, he wished to ask the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Whether any and what steps 
are proposed in order to publish the many 
valuable historiea] and legal documents now 
partially prepared for publication, or now 
in manuseript’in the Rolls Office and in 
the Record Tower at Dublin; and, whe- 
ther it is intended to publish the valuable 
manuscripts prepared for publieation by 
the Brehon Law Commission ? 

Mr. CHILDERS, in reply to the first 
question of the hon, Baronet, had to 
state that there were many documents in 
the Birmingham Tower and other public 
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offices in Dublin of great public. interest. 
These were to be removed te the new Re- 
cord Buildings, weeded, and.elassified, and 
it would remain to be considered whether 
they should be calendared. About £7,000 
@ year was now being paid for publishiog 
and calendaring records in the three 
Kingdoms, and when next year’s Esti- 
mates were being prepared, this question 
would be considered. In answer to the 
second question, he would refer the hon, 
Baronet to the Paper laid on the table on 
the 23rd of April. The first volume of 
the Brehon Law, the ‘‘ Senchus Mor,” 
Papers had been published, the second 
was in a forward state, and it was expected 
that the rest would be ready for press 
within two months. 


Army and Navy 


ARMY—MILITARY PARDONS. 
QUESTION. 


Cotone, NORTH said, he wished to ask 
the Judge Advocate General, What is the 
legal effect of a Free Pardon granted by 
Her Majesty to an Officer who has been 
tried and convicted by a Court Martial ; 
and whether, in the case of Captain 
Stack, formerly of the 65th Regiment, to 
whom a Free Pardon was granted in 1864, 
such Free Pardon has been carried out in 
its integrity ? 

Mr. HEADLAM, in reply, said, he ap- 
prehended, with regard to the general 
question, that the legal effect of a free 
pardon granted after conviction by a court 
martial would be precisely the same as in 
the case of a free pardon granted after 
conviction by any other tribunal. There 
eould be no doubt, however, that the par- 
don, though operating as a, remission of 
the sentence, did not carry with it anything 
like compensation. In the case of Captain 
Stack there could be no doubt whatever 
as to the terms on which the pardon was 
granted, for these were stated in the letter 
addressed to Captain Stack, which he 
himself had published, and which was as 


follows— 
* War Office, July 6, 1864. 

“ Sir,—With reference to the correspondence 
which has taken place relative to your trial by 
General Court Martial in New Zealand, in Decem- 
ber, 1860, 1 have the honour by direction of his 
Royal Highness the Field Marshal Commanding- 
in-Chief to acquaint you that Her Majesty the 
Queen has been pleased to extend her most gra- 
cious clemency towards you, and to grant you a 
Free Pardon, and to approve of your being placed 
on temporary half-pay from the 30th ult., but 
without any claim to arrears of full or half-pay, 
upon condition that you repay the money which 
you received for your Commission as Captain,” 


Mr. Childers 
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The pecuniary portion of the arrangement 
was a matter not within his. province. 

Coronet NORTH said,. he wished to 
know if those were the terms on which 
the pardon had been recommended ? 

Mr. HEADLAM said, the pardon, of 
course, had not been granted byhim, He 
gave his recommendation to the authori 
ties, who used their discretion upon the 
subject. 


JAMAICA—LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY: 
QUESTION. 


Mason JERVIS said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, Whether the officials of the late 
Legislative Assemblies of Jamaica will re- 
ceive either pensions or compensations for 
loss of their offices ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the case of 
these officers has been a subject of cor- 
respondence between Sir Henry Storks 
and myself, and those of them who will 
not be employed under the new arrange- 
ments will have their claims for com- 
pensation considered by myself in connec- 
tion with the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury. 


METROPOLITAN WORKHOUSES. 
QUESTION. 


Cotoyen HOGG said, he wished to ask 
the President of the Poor Law. Board, 
Whether he will lay the Report of Mr. 
Farnall and Dr. Smith on the state of the 
Metropolitan Workhouses, when complete, 
upon the table of the House ? 

Viscount ENFIELD said, in reply, 
that one of the Reports, that of Mr. Far- 
nall, was already completed ; as soon as 
the other was completed they should both 
be laid on the table of the House. 


ARMY AND NAVY MEDICAL OFFICERS, 
QUESTION. 


Coronet NORTH said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
the recommendations of the Committee 
presided over by Admiral Sir Alexander 
Milne, relative to the Medical Officers of 
the Navy and Army, and upon which the 
authorities both of the Navy and Army 
have been for some time in communication 
with the Treasury, are likely to be decided 
upon shortly. He would beg to remind the 
House that the Committee reported early 
in February ? 
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Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to my 
hon, and gallant Friend, I have to state 
that the circumstances are these :—In July 
last the College of Physicians wrote to the 
War Office complaining that the status of 
army surgeons was unsatisfactory, and to 
the Admiralty that navy surgeons were 
both; as te pay and rank, not on a par 
with army sutgeons. In consequence, the 
War Office and the Admiralty appointed 
a Departmental Committee, consisting of 
military and naval officers, and of medical 
men recommended by the Colleges of Phy- 
siciang and Surgeons to inquire into the 
rank, pay, and position of the surgeons 
of the two services. The Treasury were 
not parties to the inquiry, and they have 
as yet only been officially in communieation 
with the Admiralty on the subject. When 
we are in possession of the definite views 
of both the departments we shall be in a 
condition to deal with the cases of both the 
army and navy surgeons at the same time. 
The question is a very important one, in- 
volving a large amount of money, and re- 
quires careful consideration. 

CotoneL NORTH said, he wished to 
know, whether no communieation had been 
received from the War Office ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: The War Depart- 
ment has not yet made their recommenda- 
tions upon the Report of the Committee ; 
but I have been in personal communication 
with my noble Friend (the Marquess of 
Hartington) on the subject. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR LIFE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EWART said, he would beg to ask 
the Seeretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether it will be practicable 
to produce or proeure any evidence of the 
effects of imprisonment for life in American 
and Continental Prisons ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY, in reply, said, it 
would doubtless be easy for the Foreign 
Office to procure the information ; but it 
would be found, he thought, that the num- 
ber of eases was very small. 


ARMY—INDIAN RELIEFS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp BURGHLEY said, he would beg 
to: ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Why, when all other regiments serving in 
India have been relieved at the end of ten 
years, the 27th Inniskillings and the 35th 
Royal Sussex are still in India unrelieved, 
after nearly twelve years’ service, the for- 
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mer having landed in India on the the 12th 
of October, 1854, and the latter on the 
14th of November in the same year? 

Tue’ Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
reply, said, the 27th and 35th regiments 
were to come home from India in 1867-8, 
The reason why they stood on the roster 
below regiments which had been in India 
a shorter time was because their last foreign 
service was less than that of those regi- 
ments, while their last home service was 
twice as long. 


BOARD OF TRADE RETURNS. 
QUESTION. 


Sin JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
rose to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether his attention has been 
called to the publication of the Board of 
Trade Returns of Exports from January 
to April last inclusive, without those of the 
Imports for the same period; whether he 
ean explain the occurrence, and whether 
there is any reason why the monthly Re- 
turns of oa should not be published 
simultaneously with the Exports of the 
same period ? ~ 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he thought 
some misapprehension must exist upon the 
point. The Returns were exactly in the 
usual form. 


REGISTRATION OF DOGS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. BUTLER said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to introduce 
during the’ present Session any measure 
for the Registration of Dogs, with a-view 
to the prevention of lhydrophobia and of 
other injuries’ to persons and property. for 
which the owners of dogs are not now 
practically responsible ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY, in reply, said, 
his-hon. Friend. the Under Secretary for 
the Home Department would give: notice 
very shortly of a Bill for regulating dogs 
in the streets of London, and he hoped its 
clauses would be found useful in abating 
the nuisances now complained of. 


ARMY—VOLUNTEERING FROM THE 
MILITIA,—QUESTION. 


Coronet’ H: H. FANE said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
with reference to the Circular of May 29, 
1866, requiring Colonels of Militia ‘te 
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allow volunteering to the Line,” Whether 
the Army is still so much below its strength 
as to require the ‘‘ reserve” to’ be drawn 
upon ; and, if it be so, whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
propose any alteration in the Limited En- 
listment Act ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON re- 
plied, that the army was not below: its 
strength ; but at the time! when the circu- 
lar referred to by the hon, and gallant 
Gentleman was issued, recruiting was pro- 
ceeding extremely slow, and it appeared 
desirable to the Commander-in-Chief and 
to himself that advantage should be taken 
of the training of the Militia, in order to 
invite the co-operation of the Officers. . It 
had, however, been carefully provided that 
nothing should be done without the con- 
currence of the officers. All that was in- 
tended by the circular was to remove cer- 
tain restrictions to the volunteering of the 
men and to the eneouragement by the offi- 
cers of such volunteering. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON. said, he 
would beg to ask the noble Marquess, whe- 
ther it is not a fact that the officers of the 
militia have given every facility in their 
power as regarded volunteéring into the 
army ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
he was happy to say that the Commander- 
in-Chief had assured him that the great 
majority of the officers commanding militia 
regiments had shown every anxiety to pro- 
mote the object in question. 


LANCASTER BOROUGH ELECTION, 


Lorp. PROBY (ComprroL.er. oF THE 
Hovussnotn) reported Her, Majesty’s An- 
swer to Address [June 8], as follows :— 

“* I have received the joint Address of the 
two Houses of Parliament in reference to 
the Report made by the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons appointed to try 
a Petition complaining of an undue Election 
and Return for the Borough of Lancaster : 
—And I have given directions accordingly 
for the appointment of the Gentlemen named 
in the Address to be Commissioners for 
the purpose of making the Inquiry prayed 
for.” 


Then Her Masesty’s Answer to Ap- 
pDREssEs on Great Yarmouth Election, 
Reigate Election, Totnes Election, re- 
ported. 


Colonel H. H. Fane 
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ARMY— BREECH-LOADERS—QUESTION, 


Coronet ANNESLEY said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
What is our present position with reference 
to the supply of breeeh-loading Rifles to 
Her Majesty’s land and sea forces; and if 
he can state how soon any will be issued ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
in reply, that the conversion of Enfield 
Rifles into breech-loaders was proceeding. 
Orders had already been given for the con- 
version of about 20,000; and it was ex+ 
pected that between 40,000 and 50,000 
would be converted this year, The issue 
of the converted arms was expected to 
begin in about two months. 

Mr. HENRY BAILLIE said, he wished 
to know what was the cost of the con- 
version ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
he did not know exactly, but he thouglit 
about 15s. for each rifle. 


THE FENIANS—INVASION OF CANADA. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have received any information respecting 
the rumoured invasion of a portion of Bri- 
tish America by an armed force, which is 
reported to have entered from the United 
States ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: I have received, 
Sir, a despatch from Lord Monck, dated 
the Ist instant, in which he says— 

**A body of 600 Fenians entered this Province 
this morning. They crossed the Niagara River 
at Black Rock, near Buffalo, in the State of New 
York, and established themselves in the village of 
Fort Erie, in Canada, I am now occupied in 
taking measures for meeting the emergency.” 


In a private note Lord Monck mentions 
that by the next mail he expects to send a 
satisfactory account of the reception given 
to the Fenians. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, whether any account has been re- 
ceived showing a desire on the part of the 
American Government to carry out in a 
fair spirit their international obligations in 
respect of this raid of the Fenians ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: I have communi- 
cated to the House all the official informa- 
tion on the subject in my possession. I 
have no reason to doubt that all the ae- 
counts which have been familiar to every- 
one are perfectly truc. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS AND 

REFORMATORY CONSOLIDATION BILLS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ADDERLEY said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether there are material 
alterations introduced into the Industrial 
Schools and Reformatory Consolidation 
Bills in their committal pro formd ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, he could not say that any of the al- 
terations introduced into Committee pro 
formaé were material. He might take this 
opportunity of mentioning that a namber 
of managers of reformatory schools would 
meet in London on Tuesday next, and he 
thought it would be advantageous to know 
what was their opinion on one or two points 
before proceeding with the Bills. After 
that he should ask those in whom the con- 
duet of the business of the House rested 
to afford him the privilege of a morning 
sitting, The Bill, with the Amendments, 
will be reprinted. 


FRANCE—THE EMPEROR’S LETTER. 
QUESTION, 


Sir WILLIAM HUTT: I wish, Sir, 
to ask my hon. Friend the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have received 
from Lord Cowley a copy of the very sig- 
nificant letter said to have been addressed 
by the Emperor of the French to M. Drouyn 
De Lhuys, and to have been read by M. 
Rouher in the French Legislative Cham- 
ber ; and whether, if a Copy of that docu- 
ment has been received, Her Majesty’s 
Government will lay it on the table of the 
House ? 

Mr. LAYARD ; Sir, the letter to which 
my right hon. Friend alludes was a letter 
addressed by the Emperor to his Minister, 
to be communicated to the French Cham- 
bers. It has since been published in the 
Moniteur, which is the official organ of the 
French Government. A copy of that letter 
80 published has been, as a matter of 
course, forwarded to the Foreign Office by 
Her Majesty’s Embassy at Paris; but it 
would not, I think, be proper or consistent 
with praetice to lay that letter before Par- 
liament. 

Sirk WILLIAM HUTT: I now ask my 
hon. Friend, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have received official information 
that the Emperor of Austria has declared 
war against Prussia ? 
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Mr. LAYARD : Up to the time of my 
leaving the Foreign Office this afternoon 
no such information had been received. 


ARMY—LAW OF COURTS MARTIAL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HENRY BAILLIE said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to bring in a Bill to alter the Law of 
Courts Martial ¢ 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
in reply, that at present it was not the 
intention of the Government to bring in 
any Bill to alter the law relating to 
courts martial. 


IRELAND—GALWAY ELECTION. 
, QUESTION. 

Mr. YORKE said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether it is his intention to 
propose an Address for a Commission in 
the case of the borough of Galway ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that the Chairman of the Galway Com- 
mittee (Mr. Hussey Vivian) had intimated 
his intention of moving for a Commission ; 
but as the proposition laid before the House 
by that hon. Gentleman with regard to 
corrupt practices at elections generally had 
not been adopted, he presumed he (Mr. 
Hussey Vivian) was of opinion that a Com- 
mission in the Galway case would not be 
attended with any good result. If, how- 
ever, the other members of the Committee 
did not share in that opinion, the Motion 
for 1 Committee ought to come from some 
one of them, and if it was made he had no 
doubt that it would be agreed to. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL [But 68], AND RE-DISTRIBUTION 
OF SEATS BILL—{[Bux 138,] 


(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir George 
Grey, Mr. Villiers). 


COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Amendment again proposed, in page 2, 
line 40, at the end of the second paragraph, 

[ Commuttee— Clause 4. 
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to add the words “ such clear yearly value 
being the rateable value of the premises as 
ascertained for the purposes of the Poor 
Rate.”—(Mr. Hunt.) 


CotoneL LOYD LINDSAY said, that 
of all the many Amendments which had 
been proposed in the Government plan of 
Reform the one now under the considera- 
tion of the Committee was, in his opinion, 
the most desirable. It had been said that 
the Conservative party had never com- 
mitted themselves to a distinct proposal, 
but the Amendment now under considera- 
tion involved a most important principle, 
and what the Committee had to consider 
was the interpretation of that particular 
clause which enacted that a person should 
be allowed to vote on the clear yearly value 
of £14. Those who had framed the Bill 
appeared to have been in some, doubt, in 
framing that clause, as to whether it was 
not open to a great deal of conjecture and 
dispute. They had therefore added to it 
an interpretation clause, much longer than 
the original clause itself, and which unfor- 
tunately seemed to be open to quite as 
many doubts and disputes. If the clause 
was ambiguous, the interpretation seemed 
equally ambiguous. The interpretation 
clause declared that the clear yearly value 
of premises should mean the sum which a 
tenant might reasonably be expected to 
pay by the year for them if they were let 
to him, he undertaking to pay the usual 
rates and taxes, and the tithe commutation 
rentcharge, if any, but there being no 
deduction made for cost of repairs or for 
any purposes of that kind; and it further 
declared that the gross estimated rental of 
premises as ascertained for the purposes of 
the poor rate should, until the contrary 
‘was proved, be believed to be the clear 
yearly value of the premises. That inter 
pretation seemed to him to require another 
clause to interpret it. Now, the clause 
which the hon. Member for Northampton- 
shire (Mr. Hunt) desired to substitute 
for that only contained a line and a half, 
and declared that such clear annual value 
should be the rateable value of the pre- 
mises as ascertained for the purposes of 
the poor rate. That declaration was per- 
fectly clear, and could not be mistaken. 
lt should be borne in mind that the whole 
property of the country during the last 
few years had been re-valued, and it would 
be rather extraordinary if a fair valuation 
had not been reached. Assessment com- 
mittees had been sitting in different parts 
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of the country, and it had devolved upon 
them to assess the proportion in which 
every person should bear the taxation of 
the country. It was most probable that such 
committees would be able to arrive at a 
fair and proper calculation. The rateable 
value of property, he maintained, was its 
real value. If that were not so, he would 
like to know why rent was not placed at 
the figure at which the rate was placed. 
In that case the result would be equal to 
everybody, because only a certain amount 
of taxation could be raised. But the 
reason why that was not adopted was 
obvious ; rent was fixed capriciously, not 
by an assessment committee, but by the 
landlord of the property, who might for 
various reasons place his rent either higher 
or lower than the real value. The rates, 
however, were arrived at in a different 
way by a jury of persons who examined 
into the value of the property, and then 
fixed the amount. It was said to be un- 
fair that in some cases the rate was placed 
at 20 per cent or, perhaps, in some cases 
at 30 per cent below the rent. . But that 
circumstance was not so unfair as it ap- 
peared to be at first sight. Supposing a 
man lived in a £14 house, which might 
be a frail tenement in a town. Of course 
he paid his landlord £14 a year for it, 
but the landlord returned to him a portion, 
perhaps 20 or 30 per cent, for repairs, 
and in reality, perhaps, the rent amounted 
to no more than £12 a year. On the 
other hand, they might take the case of a 
person occupying a grass field in the 
country. He paid $14 a year rent for 
it, and the assessment was nearly coin- 
cident with the rent, there being no re- 
pairs, or anything of that nature required. 
The rent, again, was not continually re- 
adjusted, as the rate was. If any person 
had reason to complain of his assessment, 
he went to the assessment committee, 
and represented the case to them, and they 
were bound to look into it and to re-adjust 
the assessment; but rent, on the other hand, 
being a fixed amount, was not liable to this 
continual fluctuation. A great advantage 
in adopting the assessment as the real 
value, would be that the rate book would 
also form the register. Nothing could 
then be easier than to give instructions to 
those whose duty it was to make up the 
register, to transfer the names of the rate- 
payers from the rate book to the register, 
and by that means a great deal of needless 
trouble would be saved. If a man were to 
have the privilege of voting, it surely was 
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not necessary that he should be put to all 
the trouble and anxiety of placing his name 
upon the register. The House knew what 
insurmountable barriers were these forms 
to persons of limited acquirements and 
education, and they had had an instance 
of that given them the other day by the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer, who. had 
told them of persons who had paid more 
income tax than they were legally bound 
to pay, and who had failed to recover the 
overplus to which they were entitled, be- 
cause they did not know how to get at the 
necessary forms. In those eases people’s 
pockets were. attacked, and they were 
always much more alive to an attack there 
than anywhere else. In claiming a. vote, 
however, they knew very well that there 
were few men who would give the value of 
half a day’s labour to obtain it. At pre- 
sent the registration expenses were borne 
by the candidate, and every Member knew 
very well that. one. of the most unfailing 
calls upon him was for the payment of the 
registration fee. If he did not attend to 
it, he would find that some of his best 
friends would be knocked off the register 
and their places filled by persons whom he 
knew nothing about, and the candidate 
who failed to pay attention to the regis- 
tration of voters would soon find that the 
candidate who did pay the attention would 
beat him out of the field. The late Sir 
Robert Peel once said that the political 
battles of this country were fought in the 
registration courts, and the House knew 
that to fight in any court required that a 
man should have a Jong purse, or he would 
be beaten. If the House really desired 
to diminish the expenses of elections, and 
reduce the legitimate costs, they would 
do much to secure that end by adopt- 
ing the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northamptonshire. There were 
many questions which it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to determine in the re- 
gistration courts. Let them take the case, 
for instance, of a man who was part owner 
and part occupier of certain premises. 
How was the Revising Barrister to arrive at 
the clear yearly value in a case of that 
kind? Such cases would be difficult. to 
determine, and would give rise to a great 
deal of litigation. He thought the plan 
of the hon, Member for Northamptonshire 
would be a proper and reasonable one to 
adopt. As it was they might have ficti- 
tious occupiers. of premises placed upon 
the register, but if they adopted the hon. 
Member’s Amendment that would be im- 
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possible, for the barrister would have in- 
structions not to place en the register any 
person who did not bear his fair proportion 
of the taxes of the country. It seemed 
to him to be only fair that the man who 
bore those taxes should be the man to 
acquire the privilege of the vote. He 
would not lay much stress on the question 
of the proposal of raising the franchise ; 
but he could not help expressing his opi- 
nion that the estimate of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on this subject was rather 
an exaggerated one. At all events, any 
raising of the franchise was merely inei- 
dental to the principle which they advo- 
cated. To his own. constitueney in Berk- 
shire there would be added 1,200 persons, 
drawn in a great measure from the towns, 
He did not believe that those 1,200 persons 
would be amenable to the influences of 
bribery, as they were highly respectable 
persons of the middle classes ; but, at the 
same time, they might require a good deal 
of attention of a different description. 
Perhaps they would require that their 
funds should be subscribed to; and they 
would want various other attentions paid 
to them which, although they might be 
quite legitimate, would add considerably to 
the expenses which Members of that 
House honestly wished to abridge. And 
furthermore the new voters so added would 
be in no way amenable to the influence of 
the landlords, which to a certain extent 
seemed to him to be by no means a desir- 
able provision, Landlord influence, generally 
speaking, was not a bad one, because it 
could be acquired only by a man living in 
his county and endeavouring to discharge 
the duties which his position entailed upon 
him, Influence so obtained was legiti- 
mate influence, and it would be a pity to 
see it displaced, It was absurd to say 
that a landlord now could in any way 
force his tenants. They could not be 
forced ; they could only be controlled 
and influenced, and that by legitimate 
means. The landlord supported his tenant, 
and the tenant supported his landlord, and 
he thought it was most important that that 
state of things should continue. Suppose 
a large urban element were introduced into 
the counties, the tenants would have come 
paratively less influence than they pos- 
sessed now. It was a misfortune that ia 
some cases landlords selfishly preserved an 
unreasonable amount of game; but in 
many instances the just influence of the 
tenants had been brought to bear upon the 
landlords, and had prevented extravagant 
1) [ Committ ee— Clause 4. 
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preservation ; and it was just and benefi- 
cial that such an influence should be main- 
tained and exercised. The hon, Member for 
Northamptonshire took a great deal of pains 
to ascertain the number of persons who 
would be added by this £14 clause to the 
county register, and he established the fact 
that, as nearly as possible, one-third of the 
newly-enfranchised class would be added 
from the urban element, If that were the 
case he thought the landed influence would 
be very much swamped. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer did not see the matter in 
that light, and he spoke of his endeavours 
to add proprietary votes, and these he 
seemed to join in some way with the votes 
of the landed interest. He rightly added 
that the Opposition regarded this as mons- 
trous, and they did so because the pro- 
prietary voters were persons who lived in 
the towns, and had no sort of connection 
with the landed interest. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer also said that the Con- 
stitution did not recognize distinctions be- 
tween the town and country element. That 
might be so, but it seemed to him (Colonel 
Loyd Lindsay) that it was reasonable for 
the Constitution to take into consideration 
the two interests upon which the greatness 
of this country depended—he referred to our 
agricultural and to our commercial systems. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Bright) said that the lines of the Constitu- 
tion in no way recognized this; but no- 
body knew how and when the lines of the 
Constitution were formed. He believed, 
however, they were made to adapt them- 
selves to the requirements of society as it 
then existed. It was possible that at that 
time there was not the element which now 
existed to such a great extent, and that 
matter, therefore, could not then be taken 
into consideration. He thought there was 
some amount of cant in this fine phrase of 
the “lines of the Constitution,’”’ for it 
seemed to him that the term was only used 
in order to annihilate the Constitutional 
party. The repetition of this phrase by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite suggested to him 
the case of a person quoting Scripture in 
order to fortify himself in doing wrong. 
When the Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
plied to what had been said about the 
urban and the rural elements, he said— 
“Tt is really difficult to deal with the hon. Gen- 
tleman, because he has propounded doctrines 
which are really new and are entirely without 
foundation in our constitutional history. You 
cannot lay hold of these distinctions between 
urban and rural districts and the conflicting 
classes of owners and occupiers. Whence does 
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the hon, Gentleman draw them? They do not 
come from the old Constitution of England; they 
are some manufacture of his own and of his in- 
genious friends.” 
Whether the Constitution recognized these 
distinctions or not he would not say, but 
he might be allowed to quote the late 
Leader of this House upon the very ques- 
tion. The late Lord Palmerston took a 
different view of it, for, speaking upon the 
£10 Franchise Bill of the hon. Member for 
East Surrey (Mr. Locke King), he said— 
“Tt appears to me that the object we ought to 
have in view is to form a legislative machine in 
which all interests in this country shall be 
fairly represented. The two leading interests of 
this country are, on the one hand, the trading and 
the commercial interests, and, on the other, the 
agricultural interest ; and any alteration of our 
system which tends to introduce too largely the 
trading and commercial, or the town, element 
into the agricultural or country element would, 
I think, injuriously disturb the balance which it 
is essential to the interests of the country we 
should maintain.” —[3 Hansard, elxxiii, 953.] 
That was the opinion of Lord Palmerston, 
of whom the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in his eloquent eulogy of him, said that he 
was peculiarly able to express his exact 
meaning; and there could be no doubt 
that the few words quoted did express his 
opinion exactly, Let hon. Members oppo- 
site ponder this opinion before they voted on 
this question, and remember how large an 
urban element it was proposed to introduce 
into the county constituency. He believed 
that it would to a great extent swamp the 
country influence that ought to be main- 
tained as a counterbalance to the large 
number of borough voters that were to be 
enfranchised, for it was the country in- 
fluence which through the counties re- 
turned the Conservative Members to Par- 
liament. What was desiderated was a good 
constituency, not amenable to any improper 
influences, but returning the right Mem- 
bers, politically ; and he believed that, to 
a great extent, the county conatituencies 
answered this description. It was a no- 
torious fact that so far as money went the 
tenant farmers were quite incorruptible, 
and it was a remarkable thing that since the 
passing of the Reform Act of 1832 there 
had been no case of an English county Mem- 
ber having been disqualified from sitting in 
Parliament for bribery. It was true that 
there had been twenty-three county Mem- 
bers disqualified from that cause in Ireland. 
It must not, however, be inferred from this 
that the Irish county voters were more 
corruptible than the English as the circum- 
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that the county franchise was lower in the Committee less than that which had 
Ireland than it was in this country. By been moved by the right hon, Gentleman 
going lower in the franchise they came to, the Member for the University of Cam- 
an element which was to be controlled by | bridge ; but still he believed that it was an 
the power of money. The Chancellor of the | improvement on the proposal of the Go- 
Exchequer had been accused of consult-| vernment, and he earnestiy hoped that it 
ing the hon. Member for Birmingham in the | would receive the support of a majority of 


preparation of this Bill, but the right hon. 
Gentleman had denied the charge, though 
he said at the same time that the Govern- 
ment would have done nothing so very 
wrong if they had done so, as the hon. 
Member for Birmingham was the person 
who knew most about the wants of the 
people who were going to be enfran- 
chised. If that were the case he (Colonel 
Loyd Lindsay) thought that when they 
were about to deal with the county 
constituencies the Government might, on 
the same principle, have consulted the 
county Members. That was a fair argu- 
ment. An hon. Member opposite had said 
that 2,300 were to be added to his con- 
stituency, and he wished that the Bill 
could be carried without discussion; but 
while the hon. Member was nominally a 
county Member, he was really a Member 
for grouped boroughs just as much as many 
of the county Members for Scotland were. 
The large towns must influence to a great 
extent the return of Members for the coun- 
ties. That was eminently the case in 
Scotland where as many persons asserted 
there was no representation for the agri- 
cultural classes. It was remarkable how 
few Members on the Conservative side of 
the House were returned from Scotland, 
although it was well known that the agri- 
cultural classes in Scotland were very Con- 
servative. He could state from his own 
knowledge that in the county of Fife there 
was no more chance for the return of a 
Conservative Member than there was in 
one of the metropolitan boroughs, He 
had heard it stated that if on Thursday 
last the House had divided on the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cambridge, 
before the proposal of the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn had been brought 
forward, many Members on the Ministerial 
side of the House would have voted for 
that Amendment. But such conduct as 
that would be wholly unjustifiable on the 
part of hon. Gentlemen opposite, who 
ought not to allow themselves to be biassed 
by any little feeling of that sort in a mat- 


the House. It appeared to him to be most 
desirable that they should establish the 
principle embodied in that Amendment, 
and introduce it into both counties and 
boroughs. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General told them 
the other evening that they should one day 
come to houschold suffrage; and if they 
were ever to adupt that measure they 
would at least have some protection against 
the dangers which it would involve under 
an arrangement which would provide that 
the house which was to confer the right to 
the suffrage should not be a mere hovel on 
which no rates were paid. He had heard 
it stated on the preceding evening that a 
certain Whig nobleman was observed to be 
in a state of great anxiety and dismay, and 
had exclaimed to his friends, ‘* Why the 
Tory party are going to carry this Reform 
Bill.”” He (Colonel Loyd Lindsay) believed 
the ** Tory party” were endeavouring to 
do their duty; and he hoped that the 
whole of this important subject would be 
fully and fairly discussed by the Com- 
mittee. He perceived that a notice of a 
Motion had been given by an hon. Mem- 
ber on the other side for reducing the 
county franchise below £14 in the event 
of the present Amendment being carried. 
He did not think that was a very material 
point. The object which he was then 
anxious to uttain was the adoption of the 
principle of a rating and not a rental fran- 
chise, and he hoped that the proposal 
would receive the support of many Gentle- 
men sitting on the Ministerial side of the 
House. 

Mr. DU CANE said, that as he repre- 
sented a county constituency which would 
be very seriously affected by the clause now 
under consideration, he hoped he might be 
allowed to offer a few observations to the 
Committee before they proceeded to a 
division. It appeared to him that two 
distinct issues were raised by the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 

Northamptonshire, first, the abstract ques- 
tion whether rating or rental was henceforth 
| to be the basis of the electoral franchise ; 





ter which so vitally concerned the interests | secondly, whether in the special case of 
of this country. He frankly acknowledged | the county franchise, by the adoption of a 
that he liked the Amendment now before | rating instead of a rental test, this House 
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would take a step, though a very short step, 
in the right direction, towards reversing 
the decision to which it came somewhat 
hastily and unadvisedly last Thursday. As 
to the first of these points, it had been 
already so ably argued by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Northamptonshire and the 
hon. and gallant Member who had just re- 
sumed his seat, that he would not trespass 
at any length upon the time of the Com- 
mittee in reference to the subject. He 
gave his preference to a rating as against a 
rental basis for the electoral franchise for 
four main reasons. In the first place, the 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) 
and other Gentlemen below the gangway had 
specially invited the House to enter upon 
the question of Reform in the spirit and 
according to the principles of our old Con- 
stitution, and this rating basis was nothing 
more or less, under a modern guise, than 
an adaptation of the old Constitutional 
scot and lot test of admission to the fran- 
chise. In the next place, he supported a 
rating basis because he believed that the 
payment of rates by the individual occu- 
pier, instead of by the owner, afforded no 
slight guarantee for the position and re- 
spectability of the person who claimed the 
franchise. His third reason was because 
the payment of rates by the tenant was a 
guarantee that the tenant was the bond fide 
payer of rent to the amount at which he was 
assessed, and thus the principle of rating 
operated in no slight degree as a check 
against collusion and fraud in determining 
the question of value. His last reason for 
supporting rating instead of rental was that 
if you once succeeded in establishing an 
intimate connecting link between the rate 
book and the county register, you would 
make a considerable advance towards that 
which was a great requisite—namely, a 
self-acting registration, and would diminish 
the present somewhat unjust expenses of 
registration. The only ground upon which 
a rating basis might have been resisted a 
few years ago was on account of the ine- 
quality of rating which existed in different 
parishes and unions. But by recent legis- 
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lation that inequality had, in a great mea- 
sure, disappeared, and he was persuaded | 
that under the operation of the Act of 
last Session, it would, in the course of a few | 
years, disappear altogether. Upon these 
grounds he gave his cordial support to the | 
Amendment so far as rating against rental | 
was concerned. But, combined with the | 
statistics only just placed in the hands of | 
Members, the Amendment went much fur- 
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ther, and virtually re-opened the whole 
question of the £14 franchise as proposed 
by Her Majesty’s Government. Now, what 
were the reasons which, according to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, influenced 
the Government in adopting £14 as the 
level of the county franchise? The right 
hon. Gentleman told the Committee on 
Thursday that they were to adopt the £14 
level, because, he said, the House had re- 
peatedly affirmed a £10 level at the hands 
of the hon. Member for East Surrey, and 
he urged the House to accept the proposal 
of the Government as a fair compromise 
between a £10 level and the existing fran- 
chise. Now, he had sat in the House dur- 
ing the last eight years, and had carefully 
watched this question of the county fran- 
chise, and he ventured to affirm that the 
House had never sanctioned the principle 
of a £10 county occupation franchise either 
at the hands of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Locke King) or of anyone else. The 
only occasion on which the hon. Member 
had ever carried the second reading of 
his County Franchise Bill was in 1858. 
But that measure contained no mention of 
a £10 county franchise. It was a Bill 
simply to amend the county franchise, and 
blanks were left in its clauses so that the 
House might fill up the limit ; and more 
than that, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, and others who voted for the 
second reading, explained expressly that 
they did so solely to affirm the principle 
that the county franchise should be reduced, 
and they further specified £20 as the limit 
which in their opinion ought to be adopted. 
Lord Derby’s Bill in 1859 certainly did 
contain a £10 county franchise ; but that 
franchise was of a very different kind from 
the £14 county franchise proposed by this 
Bill. It was a £10 franchise based solely 
upon the occupation of land; it was 
unaccompanied by the £6 building re- 
striction contained in the present measure, 
which he looked upon as framed exclusively 
in the interest of the towns ; and it was 
accompanied and mitigated by other fran- 
chises and conditions of which the present 
measure was entirely destitute. Lord 
Derby’s Bill, however, never got even to & 
second reading, and then, coming next to 
the year 1860, they all remembered 
that in that year Lord John Russell was 
only allowed to go into Committee on 
his Reform Bill on the express condition 
that every point of it—county franchise, 
borough franchise, re-distribution of seats, 
and all—should be thoroughly open to dis- 
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eussion and amendment. But, even sup- 
posing the House had in any way pledged 
itself by affirming the second reading of 
that Bill, he ventured to say that that 
pledge had been completely cancelled by 
the withdrawal of the measure a few weeks 
afterwards, and by the subsequent rejection 
by the same, Parliament of the proposal of 
the hon. Member for East Surrey in two 
different Sessions. To these facts he 
might add the statement made by the 
hon. Member for East Surrey himself on 
the hustings at the last election, that he 
would take a £20 franchise as a fair com- 
promise upon the question. Under these 
circumstances, he maintained, then, that 
when on Thursday last the House arrived 
at the discussion of the county franchise, 
it was totally unpledged by anything which 
had passed in previous Parliaments, and 
there was no question of any compromise 
whatever between present and former 
opinions. But, suppose the House was 
compromised, what sort of a compromise 
would this £14 franchise really effect? It 
struck him it was a compromise very much 
of the character of those in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was so great 
an adept—a compromise very like his pro- 
posed compromise on the Church Rates 
question, which virtually gave to one side 
all that it asked, and took away from the 
other side everything it thought worth an 
effort to retain. It appeared to him that 
Her Majesty’s Government, in casting 
about with all their ingenuity for a com- 
promise, had hit upon a level which would 
compass all the bad effects of a £10 fran- 
chise without being a £10 franchise in name 
and in figure. By means of the electors of 
the unrepresented towns, a £14 franchise 
would swamp the rural constituencies quite 
as completely as a £10, and he did not 
hesitate to say that for all the difference it 
would make they might just as well have 
descended to a £10 franchise. But when 
they approached this question of swamping 
the counties by the towns, they were al- 
ways met by the argument that they 
wanted to draw an arbitrary line between 
the interests of town and country. Now, he 
begged to say he wished to do nothing of 
the kind, unless he was literally compelled 
to do so by the exigencies of the case. On 
the contrary, he thought there was no 
better political school for a Member of 
Parliament than to be the representative of 
of a variety of interests; and although 
he was himself the representative of a very 
important agricultural constituency, he did 
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not on that account hold that he was the 
exclusive representative of tenant farmers 
and labourers. But, while he was of opinion 
that it was a good thing that there should 
be avariety of interests represented by in- 
dividual Members of that House, he be- 
lieved it was equally essential that the 
varied interests of the nation should be 
represented in proportion to their relative 
importance. Now, he would venture to 
affirm that if they insisted on going down 
to this £14 level, they must withdraw the 
electors of the unrepresented towns, or else 
all that fair and just representation of dif- 
ferent interests would be destroyed, and 
the representation of mere numbers sub- 
stituted in its place. But, says the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer— 

“T cannot imagine where hon. Members on the 
other side of the House have got all those ideas 
about urban and rural constituencies. It is some- 
thing quite new to me; I never heard of it before 
in my life ; it must be the creation of the brain 
of the hon Member for Northamptonshire, and 
of those hon. Gentlemen around him.” 

But the idea of a diversity of interests, and 
of withdrawing unrepresented towns, was 
not so very new, and could not be said to 
have emanated exclusively from that side 
of the House. There was, perhaps, no 
mention of towns against county in the old 
charters of the Constitution. The measure 
of the hon. Member for East Surrey was 
not discussed at Runnymede, or guarded 
against by Lord Somers in 1688. But 
the author of the idea of a diversity of 
interests, and of the separation of unre- 
presented towns from the county constitu- 
encies, was a statesman who, a few years 
ago was supposed out of doors to carry 
the Constitution in his pocket, and to 
have made the Constitutional history of his 
country more exclusively his study than 
any other man living. The author of this 
idea was no less a man than Lord John 
Russell, who, in 1852, brought in a scheme 
for the re-distribution of seats, and for 
withdrawing unrepresented towns from 
the county constituencies far more ex- 
tensive than any Bill ever since laid 
upon the table of this House. He pro- 
posed, by the grouping system, to give 
the franchise to 120 unrepresented towns, 
of which fourteen were in Yorkshire, 
eleven in Wiltshire, eight in Dorsetshire, 
and so on. And in some of the agri- 
cultural counties and divisions of counties, 
such as Hampshire, Dorsetshire, and the 
county he had the honour to represent, 
North Essex, his proposals would have 
eliminated the town element altogether, 
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and would have virtually left the county 
representatives what they protested against 
being left, the representatives of the tenant 
farmers and farm labourers only. And what 
was the reason assigned for that process ? 
Lord John Russell said— 


“We propose with regard to a certain number 
of boroughs to diffuse the influence, as it were, 
and add some of the neighbouring towns in the 
same county. . . It is obvious if we had dis- 
franchised those boroughs, and if we had given the 
right of voting to towns in the North of England, 
there would have been a disturbance of that ba- 
lance, and that the agricultural interest would 
have been depressed and the manufacturing raised 
in its stead. That might be a right thing to do, 
that might be what many gentlemen would wish ; 
but I will frankly say it is not what we are pre- 
pared to do. We are prepared to extend the 
franchise ; but, while we make large additions to 
the boroughs, we propose to leave general interests 
as we find them, and not to disturb them, feeling, 
if we did so, we should only raise a fierce struggle, 
which would inflame the minds of Members of 
this House, while it would cause our measure to 
be strongly opposed in the other House of Par- 
liament.”—[3 Hansard, xix. 263.] 


But 1852 was a long time to go back to, 
and the hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
had just sat down had brought them nearer 
the present epoch by quoting the words of 
Lord Palmerston just two years since. As 
Lord Palmerston, however, might not be 
considered a very ardent enthusiast in 
the cause of Reform, he would take the 
language of one whom he eonsidered the 
most advanced Reformer in that House 
—he did not mean the hon. Member for 
Birmingham, because he had been recently 
evincing a desire to go back to the old 
lines of the Constitution. The person to 
whom he referred was the hon. Member for 
Westminster, and in quoting his opinion 
he did not do so in any way from a desire 
to charge him with inconsistency in his 
views, but because he wanted to strengthen 
his own argument by the authority of a 
man of the powers of thought and intel- 
lect of the hon. Gentleman. In_ his 
Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform, Mr. 
Stuart Mill said— 


“Tf, indeed, every elector in the disfranchised 
boroughs, and every £10 householder in the un- 
represented towns, obtains a vote for the county 
by the adoption in the new Reform Bill of Mr. 
Locke King, these objections will give place to a 
still more fatal one ; for such a measure would be 
little less than the complete political extinction of 
the rural districts, Except in the few places 
where there is still a yeomanry, as in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and in some degree North York- 
shire and Kent, there exists in the agricultural 

pulation no class but the farmers intermediate 

tween the landlords and the labourers. A £10 
franchise will admit no agricultural labourer, and 
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the farmers and landlords would collectively be 
far outnumbered by the £10 householders of al] 
the small towns in England. To enable the agri~ 
cultural population to hold its fair share of the 
representation under any uniform and extensive 
suffrage short of universal it seems absolutely 
necessary that the town electors should as a rule 
be kept out of the county constituencies; and the 
sole alternative is to form them, or the great bulk 
of them, into constituencies by themselves.” 


Now, it was perfectly true that the hon. 
Member wrote these words with regard to 
the £10 franchise, but they were equally 
applicable to the £14 franchise, because 
£14 would have exactly the same sweep- 
ing effect. He hoped after the extracts 
he had quoted, they would not have again 
thrown in their teeth by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that there was a diversity of interest 
between town and country, or that the idea 
was the exclusive emanation of the brain 
of the hon. Member for Northamptonshire 
and his friends. But they were asked to 
accept this £14 level, because, as the 
right hon. Gentleman said, it would act as 
a barrier against any further immediate 
change. The £14 franchise was intro- 
duced on Thursday last by the right hon. 
Gentleman as a great measure of middle 
class enfranchisement, and as purposely 
framed to diminish the influence of the 
working men in the county constituencies, 
But did the right hon. Gentleman when 
he spoke those words remember a former 
very remarkable declaration of his on the 
same subject, that there were no working 
men in the county constituencies? The 
right hon. Gentleman shook his head. At 
all events, he could not deny that he told 
us he regarded the proportion of working 
men in the county constituencies as a fly 
in a pot of ointment. He should like to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
still adhered to that opinion, or if he was 
ready to admit that he had made it in 
ignorance of the real facts of the case? If 
he held to his first opinion, then he (Mr. 
Du Cane) maintained that to pass a 
measure completely revolutionizing the 
county constituencies in order to keep one 
or two working men at bay was like set- 
ting a house on fire to keep a rat or two out 
of the larder. If, on the other hand, the 
right hon. Gentleman admitted that he 
spoke without information as to the real 
state of the case, and if it were true that 
working men were introducing themselves 
in large masses into the county consti- 
tuencies through the medium of freehold 
land and building societies, then he would 
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say that inasmuch as these working men 
were among the most intelligent, industri- 
ous, and saving of their class, he, for one, 
did not wish to see the great middle class 
barrier raised against them. He must 
venture to dispute, however, the right hon. 
Gentleman’s assertion that the lowering of 
the county franchise to £14 would act in 
any way as a barrier to the entrance of 
the working classes, or to a further direct 
lowering of the occupation franchise. On 
the contrary, it struck him that if the 
county franchise were lowered to £14 
and the borough franchise to £7, and 
if they left a large mass of unrepresented 
towns without direct representation in 
county constituencies, they were only 
offering a premium to further agitation 
for change. In all these unrepresented 
towns they would have a large mass 
of unrepresented house oceupiers between 
£14 and £7, and when the Reform Bill 
passed this large mass would most assuredly 
point to the £7 franchise in boroughs and 
to the working-class freeholders in counties, 
and would ask why the accident of living 
outside a borough boundary, or not choosing 
to invest their hard-earned savings in buy- 
ing a 40s. freehold, ought to exclude them 
from having a direct voice in the represen- 
tation. So. far from erecting a barrier, 
they would find the £14 county franchise, 
once passed, would lead to a ery for a £7 
franchise, and there would be no rest until 
the concession was made. The effects of 
such further downward progress he would 
not stop to dilate upon. Upon these grounds 
he should give his cordial support to the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend (Mr. Hunt). 
He supported the Amendment not merely 
because he entirely approved the abstract 
basis of rating instead of rental for the elec- 
toral franchise, but because it offered the 
House a golden opportunity, which, per- 
haps, they might not have again, of taking 
one step backwards towards undoing a great 
mischief and approaching once more the 
subject of the county franchise in a spirit 
of fairness and justice to the varied in- 
terests of the country. To pass this clause 
as it stood would be an act of mischief and 
injustice, because he earnestly believed it 
would be the deathblow to any fair repre- 
sentation of the landed interest in that 
House, and would imperil temporarily the 
very existence in that House of the Con- 
servative party. He would not stop to 
consider the particular object which the Go- 
vernment had in view in framing this clause, 


but be certainly considered that the Amend- 
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ment of the hon. Member for Northamp- 
tonshire was worthy of the support of every 
man who in his heart was an honest and 
true friend to fair Reform. It was worthy, 
also, the support of all those who viewed 
in the great Constitutional question which 
they were now discussing not the mere rest- 
less desire for organic change and the 
fleeting triumph of party supremacy, but 
the strengthening and amending of that 
Constitution which, in the noble and ex- 
pressive language of Mr. Fox— 

“Combined the efficiency of a monarchy with 
the liberty of a democracy, avoiding alike the 
despotism of the one, and the licence of the 
other.” 

Mr. AYRTON said, ‘he had entertained 
the hope when he saw the Amendments of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that they had 
arrived at an appreciation of the fact that 
this Bill, unlike other Reform Bills which 
had been introduced during the last twenty 
years, was really brought in by the Govern- 
ment in order that it might pass, and that 
they would settle down to the task of 
amending it in Committee in the manner 
which they might think necessary for the 
protection of their own interests, or of the 
public welfare. He was afraid, however, 
judging from the speech to which he had 
just listened, that they were relapsing into 
their old error of moving endless discussions 
upon every question except that which was 
really before the Committee, in the hope 
of being able to thrust the Bill out of the 
House. He trusted that hon. Gentlemen 
on that (the Ministerial) side of the House 
would not be tempted by the example thus 
set them to wander from the points really 
under debate, or that the Government 
would not succumb under any length 
of speech from the other side, whe- 
ther it was critical, historical, or sar- 
castic ; but would proceed seriously, ac- 
cording to the established usages of Par- 
liament, with the consideration of the Bill. 
Now, the proposition they had under notice 
was about as simple as a proposition could 
possibly be, yet he had failed to discover 
throughout the whole of the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
(Mr. Du Cane) even what the proposition 
was to which the remarks of the hon. Gen- 
tleman were ostensibly directed. He had 
not heard a single remark bearing upon 
the proposition before the Committee, or a 
single sufficient reason advanced why the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for North- 
amptonshire should be adopted. No doubt, 
as had been said by the hon. and gallant 
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Gentleman who had previously spoken, this 
question was one of very great importance ; 
it was nothing more or less than the deter- 
mination of the status of the persons 
claiming the electoral franchise. Now the 
franchise was not based, and never had 
been, upon the amount of taxation a per- 
son paid. In the consideration of the status 
to be required of any man claiming the 
franchise they had nothing whatever to 
do with the rates he paid [‘* Oh!’"}— 
nothing whatever —and if hon. Gentle- 
men who cried out ‘Oh!’ would give 
him their attention for a moment, he 
would explain the point. It had always 
been accepted as unquestionable that the 
best method of ascertaining the status of a 
person was by ascertaining the full annual 
value of the house or property that he 
occupied. ‘This was not a proposition that 
had now been introduced for mere political 
purposes. It had been discussed over and 
over again in the House during the last 
100 years, it was accepted as a correct and 
equitable basis of calculation before the 
passing of the Reform Bill, in 1832, and 
it was introduced into that Bill, not, as 
appeared to be supposed, as an arbitrary 
and capricious regulation, but as the defi- 
nite conclusion that had been arrived at 
after repeated discussions in Parliament 
respecting the best mode of determining 
the status of the working man, who lived 
by the labour of his hands. He would add 
that this principle was originally arrived at 
in connection with questions applicable to 
the Poor Laws. In many other subsequent 
pieces of legislation the principle had been 
reaffirmed, and, indeed, this method of 
settling the status of a person by refer- 
ence to the yearly value of the house or 
property he occupied, was, if they regarded 
it in a fair light, not only not unfavourable 
to the landed interest, but very much the 
contrary; if they were inclined to take upa 
hostile position towards the landed interest, 
there would be great cause of complaint, 
that in determining the position of a per- 
son, the land he rented was to be consi- 
dered as well as the house he occupied. 
This was a great concession, and he could 
prove it. The man, for instance, who oc- 
cupied a £14 house would have an average 
annual income at least of £100, but the 
man who rented £20 worth of land would 
not, as the rule, have an income of more 
than £20, according to the ordinary 
estimate ; so that the occupier of land 
pure and simple would actually be entitled 
to vote upon the status of £20 a year, while 
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| the oceupier of a house must be the pos- 
sessor of the annual income of £100. It 
was true that some modification had been 
introduced of what would otherwise have 
been an extraordinarily unjust arrange- 
ment, by making it necessary that upon 
the land there must be a house of the 
annual value of £6; but, after all, the 
occupier of this £6 house, and the owner 
of this £20 worth of land, might be said to 
have an income of from £30 to £40 per 
annum, and his position was little better 
than that of a peasant occupier. That 
person might occupy a very inferior posi- 
tion to the man who paid £14 per annum 
for his house in the country ; one might 
be an ignorant workman, while the other 
was a man of education, and occupying 
a certain position. Thus, as he had said, 
so far from this definition being adverse to 
the landed interest, it was peculiarly in 
its favour; because it enabled every 
landed proprietor to raise every person on 
his estates to the condition of a voter if he 
chose to give three or four acres of land. 
There would be no such obstacle as pre- 
sented itself in the qualification of a house- 
holder, where a fictitious rent could be ob- 
jected to. Real value was undoubtedly 
the true test of the franchise, and it was 
the only known mode of defining the status 
of a person in this country. So much for 
this principle, to which so many objections 
had been taken by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, though it was assented to with suffi- 
cient readiness at times when the House 
was not under the influence of strong 
political considerations. The opposite prin- 
ciple of a rating qualification was the 
most fallacious one that could be devised, 
It absolutely acted in an inverse ratio to 
that in which it properly ought to operate. 
The principle of rating was simply this— 
that all property must be rated as if it 
were pure and simple land, and if it did 
not happen to be land, deductions must be 
made, until it was reduced, for the pur- 
poses of rating, to the level of land. Those 
deductions ranged from 20 to 50 per cent 
according to the character of the premises 
erected. To give an illustration. If one 
man lived in a house built of wood, and 
another in one built of stone, it would 
be necessary to make a large reduction 
for rating purposes from the wooden house, 
because it would last for a short time and 
could only be kept in condition at consi- 
derable expense. But how did this affect 
the position of the tenant? Or how could 
calculations of this description be properly 
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introduced in determining the status of a 
yoter? Now, he did not object to the 
original scheme involved in this clause, 
because he admitted that certain conces- 
sions might properly be made to the 
landed interest, but other hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were dissatisfied with the arrange- 
ment and condemned it. They showed an 
ignorance of the first principles on which 
it was right to proceed in the considera- 
tion of the question. The House was not 
now considering the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Cambridge, upon which 
it had already come to a decision, and he 
must protest against hon. Gentlemen en- 
deavouring to use the proposition before 
the Committee as an indirect means for 
reversing the deliberate decision of the 
House a few nights ago. It was not an 
honourable method of attack. If they 
desired to have the franchise even at £20 
or £25, it would be infinitely better that 
it should rest upon the real annual value 
and not upon the rating value. He hoped 
the House would adhere to the principle 
which had been adopted for years, and 
would refuse its assent to the fanciful sub- 
stitute that was now offered. He did not 


think Her Majesty’s Government had 
precipitately adopted the principle of the 


Bill; on the contrary, they must have 
arrived at the conclusion almost against 
their prepossessions on the subject, for the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Poor Law Board had on the occasion of 
introducing the Union Assessment Act 
shadowed out an opinion in favour of a 
rating qualification in regard to the fran- 
chise. The more, however, this question 
was examined the more it became obvious 
that this principle was an erroneous one; 
and Her Majesty’s Government had ar- 
rived at a conviction that the adoption of 
annual value as a test for the franchise 
was the true one, being demanded alike 
by justice and propriety. 

Sm RAINALD KNIGHTLEY said, 
that the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down had accused hon. Members on the 
Opposition side of the House of endeavour- 
ing to upset the decision of the Committee 
arrived at the other night on the Amend- 
ment of his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Walpole). Now he, for one, confessed that 
he was anxious to upset that decision ; 
for on that occasion the Committee took a 
leap in the dark. Since then most im- 
portant Returns had been laid upon the 
table, which, had they been known before- 
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hand, would have greatly affected the 
decision on the Amendment of his right 
hon. Friend. He freely admitted that on 
abstract principles of justice, occupiers of 
premises of the value of £14 and upwards 
to £50 were fully qualified to have the 
franchise, but why did the Government stop 
at £14. Noargument had been urged in 
favour of extending the franchise to £14 
occupiers, which might not be applied with 
equal force to an extension of it to occu- 
piers of £7 houses, and ultimately there 
would be no resting-place short of equal 
electoral districts. He had made the same 
objection in 1859 to the Bill of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Buckingham. 
shire, and, therefore, he could not be said 
to be inconsistent. The present Bill could 
not settle the question. If it were passed 
it would be possible for three men to live 
in adjacent houses, the occupier of the one 
at £7 rental, within a borough, would 
have a vote ; the occupier of the third, at 
a £14 rental, beyond the borough, would 
also have a vote; but the occupier of the 
second, ata £10 rental, beyond the bo- 
rough boundaries, would be without one. 
On what principle of consistency could this 
be justified? One of his strongest objec- 
tions to the Bill was that it would practi- 
eally disfranchise all the smaller freeholders. 
Great misapprehension existed as to the 
proportion of the working classes in the 
county constituencies. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer himself had compared them 
to flies in a pot of ointment ; but if the 
right hon. Gentleman had taken care to 
inform himself with regard to the facts in 
his own constituency, he would have found 
that the flies made up a very large portion 
of the ointment. In the constituency for 
South Lancashire there were no fewer than 
13,685 eleetors occupying houses of less 
than £8 yearly value, who might there- 
fore be taken very fairly as belonging to 
the working classes. 13,685 flies in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s own pot of 
ointment was certainly a considerable num- 
ber. He agreed with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Huntingdonshire 
that in some county constituencies the pro- 
portion of working men among the electors 
was even greater than in the boroughs. At 
the last general election he had been en- 
gaged in a very close contest, and canvassed 
the county nearly from one end to the 
other, calling at the residence of almost 
every elector. Becoming acquainted in 
this way with the position of every elector, 





phe arrived at the conclusion that his own 
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constituency included a very large number 
of working men. Of course it was very 
hard to determine whether the small village 
tailor, carpenter, and blacksmith earned 
their daily bread by the sweat of their own 
brow, but, toall intents and purposes, they 
were working men; and, independently of 
these, there were many who worked in fae- 
tories, in mines, at quarries, or elsewhere. 
He knew of one case where, in a single 
mine, 170 electors were earning their daily 
bread by pickaxe and shovel, and of a 
village in which a very large proportion of 
its 900 electors were journeymen shoe- 
makers. These journeymen shoemakers, 
he was sorry to say, voted steadily against 
him, for it was a curious fact in natural 
history that journeymen shoemakers were 
almost always Radicals. This had been 
accounted for by the fact that the men 
were in the habit of leaning over their 
work very much, and so of pressing the 
shoes into the pit of the stomach, thereby 
producing dyspepsia. Whenever, there- 
fore, hon. Gentlemen opposite or the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer felt more than 
usually disposed to Radicalism, he recom- 
mended them to send fora doctor. This 
Bill of the Government blew hot and cold. 
It proposed virtually to disfranchise all the 
working classes in the counties, at the same 
time augmenting the power they possessed 
in the boroughs. The speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman was quite in keeping with 
these proposals. In the towns he spoke 
of the working classes as “flesh and 
blood ;”’ in the counties they sank into 
mere “‘ flies in a pot of ointment.” 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the hon. Member 
who moved the Amendment, and the hon. 
Baronet and others who supported it, had 
based their arguments on the supposition 
that the new statistics differed from the old, 
and that they showed that the number of £14 
occupiers introduced to the franchise would 
be much larger than was originally contem- 
plated. But the hon, Member for Northamp- 
tonshire and others who followed him com- 
mitted a very grave and unaccountable error 
with regard to those statistics—an error to 
the extent of no less than 70,000 voters. 
Knowing what stress hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite laid upon every additional 10,000 
voters, he was anxious to relieve their 
minds from the grave apprehensions which 
must be caused by so serious a miscalcu- 
lation. The fact was, the hon. Member 
had omitted to take out those occupiers 
who were also owners; that was to say, one- 
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280,000 occupiers who would be introduced 
by the reduction from £50 to £14, it was 
thus necessary to deduct 70,000 ; and of 
the residue there would be many who would 
not register. The number of occupiers at 
present entitled to the franchise was 
202,000, but of these only 116,000 were 
actually on the register, exclusive of those 
who were also owners ; and, observing 
the same ratio of reduction in the case of 
the total of 488,000 occupiers who would 
be entitled to the franchise after the passin 

of the Bill under the new limits, that tota 
would be reduced to 280,000, instead of 
366,000, as stated by the hon. Gentle 
man. And these new statistics, worked 
upon the same principle as the old ones, 
showed that the new electors who would 
register, observing the same ratio as before, 
would be 165,000 or 170,000, the identical 
number stated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when introducing his Bill. [The 
CHANCELLOR of the Excnequer: Rather 
less.] He believed, also, that hon, Gen- 
tlemen opposite were not justified in dwell- 
ing so strongly as they had done upon the 
distinction between urban and agricultural 
voters. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire himself ad- 
mitted that the smaller boroughs repre 
sented a mixed element in the Constitution, 
being neither wholly manufacturing, agri- 
cultural, nor commercial. And many un- 
represented towns, of 5,000, 10,000 or 
15,000 inhabitants, were surely identified 
more closely with county sentiments and 
with the views of the surrounding squires, 
farmers, and occupiers than with the in- 
habitants of great commercial towns and 
purely town politics. At all events, there 
was no such great difference between the two 
as that the one should be all Liberals and 
the other all Conservatives. Therefore he 
denied not merely that the number of 
voters to be introduced would be as large 
as hon. Members apprehended, but he de- 
nied also that they would be of such a dis- 
tinetive character as had been stated. The 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets had 
so well explained the objections to the 
adoption of the rateable value as the basis 
of the franchise, that he need not revert to 
that part of the subject. The hon. 
Baronet and several other Members, in 
their arguments, had wandered from the 
question as between rental and rating, 
avowing honestly that they wished to re- 
verse the vote of a former evening. But 
now that hon. Members found the new sta- 
tistics were identical with the old, they 
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would, of course, be fair enough to retract 
the grounds on which they had latterly 
argued, and confine themselves to the 
question of rating. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would reject the Amendment, be- 
cause the estimated rental, which was as 
plainly stated in the rate book as was the 
rateable value, was the best means of as- 
certaining the capacity of the occupier, 
and there had been no error in the statistics 
of the Government presented to the House. 
. Mr. HENLEY said, that in his very 
strong speech, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets seemed to lay 
down the principle that it would be some- 
thing very unconstitutional to refer to a 
nian’s rating for the value of his house ; 
but that was at present the basis of the 
Irish franchise. And what was the advan- 
tage of it? Why, that you got the value 
fixed without any political squabbles. You 
had it ascertained by an officer who was 
not discharging a political duty without 
expense and without visitation. He might 
be told that, after all, the Government Bill 
proposed to do much the same thing, with 
the exception of taking one column in- 
stead of another; the Bill proposing the 
“gross estimated rental’ column, and the 
Amendment the ‘‘ rateable value *’ column. 
Well, if this were so, what became of the 
objection of the hon. and learned Member 
for the Tower Hamlets? He did not care 
so much about the question whether it 
would make a small difference of amount, 
but he preferred the rateable value for the 
reason’ which he had just stated to the 
Committee. It was a value very well un- 
derstood. Persons were in the habit of 
referring to it when applying for beer 
licences ; and if a man did not think his 
rating high enough, he could apply to have 
itinereased, The principle of taking the 
rateable value had been acted on with the 
greatest benefit in Ireland, and much 
squabbling had in consequence been got rid 
of. More heart-burning and squabbling 
were exhibited in the registration courts 
than at a general election, and these dis- 
oom led net only to everlasting discord 
ut to great expense. 

Question put, “That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 273 ; 
Noes 280: Majority 7. 

AYES, 

Adderley, rt.hon. C. B, Baggallay, R. 
Anson, hon. Major Bagge, W. 
Archdall, Captain M, Bailey, C. 
Arkwright, R, Bailey, Sir J. R. 
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Baillie, H. J. 

Baring, hon. A. H, 
Barnett, H. 

Barrow, W. Hi. 
Barttelot, Colonel 
Bateson, Sir T. 
Bathurst, A. A. 
Beach, Sir M. H. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Beecroft, G. S. 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Benyon, R. 
Beresford,Capt. D.W.P. 
Biddulph, Col. R. M. 
Booth, Sir R. G. 
Bourne, Colonel 
Bovill, W. 

Bridges, Sir B, W. 
Brooks, R. 

Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruce, Major C. 
Bruce, Sir H, H. 
Buckley, E. 

Bulkeley, Sir R. 
Burghley, Lord 
Burrell, Sir P. 
Butler-Johnstone, H, A, 
Cairns, Sir H. M‘C, 
Campbell, A. I. 
Capper, C. 
Cartwright, Colonel 
Cave, S. 

Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G@, 
Cholmeley, Sir M. J. 
Clinton, Lord A. P. 
Clinton, Lord E. P. 
Clive, Capt. hon. G."W. 
Cobbold, J. C. 
Cochrane, A. D. R.W.B, 
Cole, hon. H. 

Cole, hon. J. L. 
Conolly, T. 

Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cooper, E. Il. 
Cranbourne, Viscount 
Cubitt, G. 

Cust, hon. C. H. 
Dalkeith, Earl of 
Dawson, R. P. 
Dering, Sir E. C. 
Dick, F. 

Dickson, Major A. G. 
Disraeli, rt. hon. B, 
Dowdeswell, W. E. 
Du Cane, C. 

Duff, R, W. 
Duncombe, hon. W. E, 
Dunkellin, Lord 
Dunne, General 

Du Pre, C. G. 
Dutton, hon. R. H. 
Dyke, W. H. 

Dyott, Colonel R. 
Earle, R. A. 

Eaton, H. W. 
Eckersley, N. 
Edwards, Colonel 
Egerton, Sir P. G, 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, E, Cc. 
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Egerton, hon. W. 
Elcho, Lord 

Fane, Lieut.-Col. H. H, 
Fane, Colonel J. W, 
Feilden, J. 

Fellowes, E. 
Fergusson, Sir J. 
Finlay, A. S. 
Fitzwilliam, hn.C.W.W. 
Floyer, J. 
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Mr. BANKS STANHOPE said, he 
rose to propose an Amendment—namely, 
the omission of the third section of the 
clause, which was as follows :— 


“The qualifying premises must consist of a 
house or other building which, either alone or with 
land held by the occupier in the county, is of the 
value aforesaid, with this proviso, that where the 
Premises consist partly of a house or other build- 
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ing and partly of land, the building must either 
be the dwelling-house of the occupier, or must 
itself be of a clear yearly value of £6 or up- 
wards,”’ 
By that section an entirely new principle 
was introduced into the county franchise. 
The latter part of the section laid down 
the condition that the building must 
in one alternative be a dwelling-house ; but 
non-occupation had never before been a 
bar to the county franchise. The clause 
originally proposed by Lord Chandos on 
the 18th of August, 1831, ran— 

‘* Any person occupying or farming on his own 
account land at a rent not less than £50 by the year, 
although without any specific tenure of his land, 


and not being less than one year bond fide occu- 
pation of such land, &c.”—{3 Hansard, vi. 279.] 
On the following day Lord Althorpe said :— 
‘* He was sure it was not intended to admit only 
farming tenants-at-will and reject the tenant-at- 
will of houses and garden land.” 
Lord Althorpe proposed the clause as it 
now stands, giving a vote to occupiers of 
any land or tenements of the value of £50, 
and the object of his Amendment was to 
maintain this principle of the Chandos 
clause as amended by Lord Althorpe, and 
to allow either land or premises to give 
the vote. According to the clause a house 
without land was to give a vote, but the 
converse was not allowed, and land with- 
out a house was not to give a vote. Upon 
what principle was that proposed? Was 
it that bricks and mortar could in any way 
qualify a man to vote? He was at a loss 
to conceive why the change was proposed. 
If the object was to prevent the creation of 
county votes, the device was absurd, be- 
cause, as was well known, freehold 
votes were constantly manufactured. He 
wondered whether hon. Members knew 
how the proposed section would operate. 
He was aware that another clause of the 
Bill provided that existing voters on the 
register for existing qualifications should 
be disfranchised, and he presumed that a 
man who had a vote for grass land, with- 
out a building upon it, for which he paid 
over £50 a year, would retain his vote. 
[The Cuancettor of the ExcHEQuer as- 
sented.] Very well, but if another man 
came into possession and paid the same 
rental, he would not be allowed to vote, 
because there was not on the land a build- 
ing of the annual value of £6. Take the 
ease of a farmer who rented thirteen acres 
at £4 per acre, and paid £52 a year. Sup- 
pose, on account of his losses from the 
rinderpest, the landlord reduced the rent 
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10s, an acre, the tenant would then pay 
£45 10s. and would lose his vote. The 
section would say that because the tenant 
did not live in a £6 house he was unfit 
to have the franchise. The next clause 
provided that the qualification must be 
in one holding ; so that if a man had two 
holdings under different landlords, each of 
£40 a year, he would still be disqualified 
for a vote unless he had a house upon one 
of them. Why should not such a man 
have a vote as well as the occupier of a 
£14 house ? Again, a man whose holding 
was on the boundary line between the two 
counties, and who had buildings on one 
side and the greater part of the land on 
the other, might on that account fail to 
acquire a vote. Again, a tradesman in an 
£8 house in a small town hired grass land 
valued at £20 from another landlord, but 
there being no building he also had no vote. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Sir George 
Grey) said the other evening that he did 
not see what reason he (Mr. B. Stanhope) 
had to complain, because he could find in the 
Electoral Returns no large urban consti- 
tuencies in North Lincolnshire to disturb 
his seat. This was no doubt so, and, as 
far as his own constituency was concerned, 
he did not care about a £14 or any other 
franchise. He depended for his seat upon 
his conduct in that House and upon the 
kindness of his constituents. But the 
question was a much wider one, affecting 
the whole agricultural interest of the coun- 
try, and it was upon this ground that he 
opposed the measure. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir George Grey) had said 
truly enough that the Conservatives did 
not question the fitness of the £14 voters. 
But if fitness were the question, why were 
not persons holding land only without build- 
ings as fit as those who had land upon which 
stood bricks and mortar ? He would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in words that he had himself 
used, that those gentlemen who occupied 
land, though they might not be possessed 
of bricks and mortar, were still our flesh 
and blood. They were our fellow Chris- 
tians ; and he would ask why they were 
to be treated as an invading army who 
were to be refused admission to the fran- 
chise? Anyone who, like him, had been 
dabbling for the last twenty-five years in 
bricks and mortar, was not likely to under- 
value their importance. But he was not 
aware that there was any peculiar social 
advantage in bricks. What would be 
thought of him if he were to go before 
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his constituents and say—I have for the 
last quarter of a century been surrounded 
by bricks, and up to my neck in mortar, 
and therefore I am the fittest man to be 
your Member? Was it to be laid down 
that, while numbers were to be the basis 
of representation in the towns, in the 
counties the franchise was to be based on 
bricks and mortar ? A famous prophecy 
in Daniel, hitherto not very clear, had 
particularly struck him, and he was tempted 
to give his own version of it. The vision 
was this— 

“« The image’s head was of fine gold, his breast 

and his arms of silver, his belly and his thighs of 
brass, his legs of iron, his feet part of iron and 
part of clay.” 
Did this apply to the future of England, 
whose object was the acquisition of wealth, 
whose means were her mineral wealth, and 
whose Constitution now was to be founded 
on clay? But the book went on to say 
what happened to this image— 

“ Then was the iron, the silver and the brass, 

the clay, the gold broken to pieces together, and 
became like chaff, and the wind carried them away, 
so that no place was found for them.” 
If the image was based upon the clay, 
that result might happen, and the re- 
mainder of Daniel’s prophecy might be 
fulfilled— 

“ And as the toes of the feet were part of iron and 
part of clay, so the kingdom shall be partly strong 
and partly broken.” 

And so, if the Constitution of England 
were founded vpon a wrong basis, this 
kingdom would be “ partly strong and 
partly broken” also. He was glad that 
the Government had at last given these 
Returns, which he had moved for as far 
back as the 16th of March, and which he 
had asked for every week since. These 
Returns contained some curious figures, to 
which he wished to call the attention of 
the House. He had always been under 
the impression that property was to be 
taken into account in settling representa- 
tion, but it seemed that property was to be 
subservient to numbers. The Returns 
showed that the number of occupiers 
between £14 and £50 was 101,000, whose 
rental represented £1,600,000 a year; 
while the occupiers at and above £50 
numbered 202,000, representing a rental 
of £34,000,000 a year. The numbers, 
therefore, were only at two to one, but 
the rental was as twenty-one to one. Again, 
the number of occupiers and small owners 
under £14 was 155,000, representing about 
£1,000,000 a year. Adding to these 
101,000 occupiers between £14 and £50, 
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you got a total of 256,000 persons, repre- 
senting £2,700,000 ; while the occupiers 
above £50, numbering 387,000, repre- 
sented a rental of £39,000,000. Again, 
the occupiers and owners under £14 num- 
bered, as he had said, 155,000, with a 
rental of £1,000,000 ; occupiers of all 
sorts between £14 and £50 were 286,000, 
with a rental of £7,500,000 ; so that the 
total number under £50 was 441,000, re- 
presenting £8,500,000 a year ; while the 
occupiers of all sorts above £50 number- 
ing 202,600, represented £34,000,000 of 
rental. Now, a question might arise here- 
after which would make the line of demar- 
cation to be drawn of great importance— 
he meant the question how far property 
was to be taxed in proportion to other 
interests, As far as he could see, the first 
result of this Bill would be a fierce en- 
deavour on the part of the towns, assisted, 
perhaps, by the lower portion of the county 
constituency, to do away with indirect taxa- 
tion as far as possible and to satisfy all 
the national burdens by direct taxation. 
Now, a system which gave the power of 
legislation and of deciding between peace 
and war to those who bore an inconsider- 
able share of public burdens, or who did 
not bear any at all, must in the long run 
become a legalized system of confiscation. 
The House should consider then, how far 
it would allow numbers to override pro- 
perty. The number of borough freeholders, 
according to the Returns which he had 
obtained, was 101,000, and the number of 
occupiers in places unrepresented, with 
populations above 5,000, was 135,000, mak- 
ing a total of urban voters amounting to 
236,000. Now, if they deducted the 
135,000 in towns above 5,000 from 490,000, | 
the number of rural occupiers from £14 | 
and upwards, the result would be 355,000 | 
rural occupiers, as against 236,000 of | 
the urban element. It should be borne! 
in mind that these Returns were based | 
upon the Census of 1861, and since then | 
the population of towns above 5,000 had | 
greatly increased. Again, the urban_ 
total of 236,000 was without any admix- | 
ture of a county element, while the rural | 
total of 355,000 was qualified by all the) 
freeholders who lived outside large or in| 
small towns. Now, while the Members for ' 
towns represented occupation, the Members | 
for counties represented property, and yet | 
they were going to destroy the property 
representation by the introduction of so 
large an element from the towns into the 
counties, This was not simply a question 
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of parties. If hon. Members on the other 
side obtained a temporary advantage was it 
to be supposed that the large towns in York- 
shire, Lancashire, and such places, would 
send country Gentlemen, when they could 
get manufacturers and merchants to re- 
present them in that House? Or did they 
think that if Gentlemen on that side of 
the House were saddled with an excessive 
direct taxation, they on the other side 
would be exempted? He could not enter 
into the feelings of county representatives 
opposite, nor would he presume to give 
them advice ; but if he sat among them his 
only consolation would be that of the oyster 
at the bottom of the barrel—-he would be 
the last to be devoured. He would give 
some instances of the working of this mea- 
sure in different counties from the Returns 
he held in his hand. In the county of 
Kent the total of occupiers was 26,000, 
of whom 12,000 belonged to large towns. 
But to this element 4,000 voters were to be 
added, and then there would be 16,000 
town against 14,000 country electors — 
could that be called a county representa- 
tion? And that was one of the counties 
which they proposed to insult with an addi- 
tional Member. In Stafford there were 
16,000 occupiers, of whom 6,000 were in 
towns. Now, an addition of 6,000 to the 
latter would make the town element in 
Stafford 12,000, as against 10,000 in the 
county. Taking Surrey, with a total of 
25,000 occupiers, of whom 17,000 resided 
in towns—no return was made of the new 
borough voters ; but, as things stood, there 
were 17,000 town against 8,000 country 
voters. The case of Warwick was not so 
strong. In that county there was a total 
of 9,000 occupiers, of whom 3,000 be- 
longed to the towns, and when 2,000 were 
added to them, it would give 5,000 town 
against 6,000 country voters. He would 
give one more instance — that of the 
West Riding of York, in which there was 
a total of occupiers amounting to 32,000, 
of whom 9,500 lived in towns. As many 
more borough voters would be added, and 
then there would be 19,000 town against 
12,500 country voters. Now, he wished 
to know clearly and definitely, if this Bill 
passed, upon what principle the legislation 
of this country would be carried on for the 
future? If they were determined to make 
the urban element predominant—if pro- 
perty was a mistake—if flesh and blood, 
that was to say numbers, were to add not 
only weight but dignity to their counsels, 
then let that be understood. But if that 
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rule were to be carried out—if property ; 


were to be subordinate to those who had 
the least amount of it—if they were to 
leave large towns unrepresented, as not fit 
for the franchise—and if the counties were 
to be legislated for in the way he had 
shown, he would venture to predict, to use 
an expression of the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham, that they would not get ‘‘a set- 
tlement of the question even for the shortest 
possible time.” Hon. Members opposite, 
who were perhaps looking for a little party 
triumph at the next elections, would unite 
with the Gentlemen on that side to endea- 
vour to remedy the mischief when perhaps 
it would be too late; and another Bill 
would be introduced into a Parliament com- 
posed of men not so fit by education to 
entertain the question. He believed the 
result of the new Reform Bill would be an 
increase of taxation ; and if in the towns 
we, were to come to what the Attorney 
General regarded as the only standing point 
—namely, household suffrage, they might 
be obliged in self-defence to come to the 
same thing in the counties, and to endea- 
vour to meet numbers by numbers. He 
should deprecate such a step, but it might 
become necessary. The Opposition side 
of the House might have to go farther than 
they would wish towards democracy. He, 
for one, warned the Government against 
introducing large bodies of the people, who 
would not regard anything but the variety 
and passions of the moment, and who 
might make hon, Members opposite bitterly 
rue the day when they preferred a tem- 
porary triumph to the permanent interests 
of the country. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
41, to leave out Section 3 

(The qualifying premises must consist of a 
house or other building which, either alone or 
with land held by the occupier in the county, is 
of the value aforesaid, with this proviso, that 
where the premises consist partly of a house or 
other building and partly of land, the building 
must either be the dwelling-house of the occupier, 
or must itself be of a clear yearly value of six 
pounds or upwards.)—(Mr. Banks Stanhope.) 


Mr. 
that his hon. Friend had made out a good 
case for his Amendment. 
heard of the working classes during the 
early arguments for this Bill, but they were 
seldom spoken of now that the clauses 
relating to counties were discussed. For 
himself, he regarded these brick-and- 
mortar clauses as a positive insult to the 
working classes. The first step of an 
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agricultural labourer towards becoming q 
farmer was to add a small field to his little 
holding. And who had a greater claim to 
share in the representation of the country 
than the man who, by his own honest in- 
dustry, had thus raised himself? Many a 
man lived in a £3, £4, or £5 cottage, to 
which he had added one, two, or three 
fields. He could point to instances of such 
advancement in society in his own county, 
And to these men the country were deeply 
indebted, for they were the people who 
were at this moment engaged in rearing 
the calves which would otherwise have 
been ruthlessly destroyed in the national 
effort to stamp out the cattle plague, 
These were the men to whom the country 
would be deeply indebted for keeping up 
the breed of cattle. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would not stickle, for the briek- 
and-mortar clause, He objected to. the 
introduction by wholesale of the middle 
classes into the county constituencies, not, 
however, on account of the increase of the 
middle class element, but because of its 
swamping the working class. He would 
not go into the fly-and-the-ointment-pot 
argument, but he did regret to hear the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer say that the 
254 county Members were almost free 
from the contamination of the working 
classes. He was sorry to hear that expres- 
sion. On looking to the Members supposed 
to be returned by the country farmers of 
the £50 class, he found that not more than 
22 or 23 per cent of the constituencies were 
Chandos occupants. What, then, became 
of the other 77 per cent? The large and 
small landed proprietors and the clergy in 
any parish might almost be counted on the 
fingers, and it was clear that there was an 
enormous portion of the working classes 
who had votes for the counties. In one 
union in his own county the present num- 
ber of voters was 2,653; the new voters 
would be 3,951, being an increase of 1,298. 
There were thirty-eight parishes in that 
union. In most of the rural parishes there 
would be no addition to the number of 
voters; in others the increase would be 
from 1, 2, 3, to 26. In the town parishes 
the increases were respectively 69, 134, 
523. The voters in his own county, if the 
county remained as it was, but perhaps it 
would be better cut in two, would show an 
increase of from 4,000 to 6,000. He 
would not detain the House longer, but 
he could not help remarking on some of the 
observations which had been used, and as 
to the manner in which this Bill had been 
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debated. He was sorry to hear the Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets rather seem- 
ing to wish to gag and muzzle hon. Mem- 
bers on the Opposition side of the House 
to prevent them from discussing a great 
—he would not say a fearful, for he had 
no fear of the result—but to prevent them 
from discussing a measure which was, in 
fact, a great revolution. He was sorry to 
see the Government assisting to carry 
every position at the point of the bayonet, 
although with diminished forces and dis- 
contented troops. He had hoped that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would in 
Committee have acted with more concilia- 
tion. He expected that the right hon. 
Gentleman would have given the £20 
franchise in counties. This he did not do. 
He might have exhibited a little of the 
spirit of conciliation to the Reformers on 
the Opposition side of the House. It had 
been said that a Reform Bill, to give satis- 
faction, must have the assent of both sides 
of the House. But the tone of the Govern- 
ment had been such as to excite the oppo- 
sition of the warmest Reformers on that side 
of the House. He had expected that the 


right hon. Gentleman would have been 
somewhat conciliatory to the party with 


whom he had once acted, and who had 
through evil and through good report 
assisted in returning him at Oxford, and a 
large portion of whom had assisted in 
bringing the right hon. Gentleman in for 
South Lancashire. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE ex- 
pressed a hope that the Government would 
retain this portion of the clause in its inte- 
gtity. Apprehension had been expressed 
as to what was called the invasion of the 
counties by the middle classes. He thought 
such invasion would be much promoted by 
the operation of this Bill, and it was be- 
cause he anticipated such an effect that he 
supported the measure. The clause would 
be without sense or meaning if it did not 
enfranchise those numerous occupiers of 
land scattered over the country, who were 
at present excluded from the county fran- 
chise. The agricultural interest was, in 
his opinion, too largely represented in that 
House. He believed that three-fourths of 
the Members were interested in agriculture, 
and he believed, further, that the agricul- 
tural element would always retain an 
ascendancy. But the introduction of an 
urban manufacturing and mining element 
into the county representation would be 
beneficial. He had always advocated the 
£10 County Franchise Bill of the hon. 
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Member for East Surrey. The Chandos 
clause of the Reform Act of 1832 gave a 
representation to a £50 occupier in 
counties, whether the occupation was of 
house or of land. The occupation element 
was introduced for the reason that a £50 
occupier in the county was as fit for the 
franchise as a £10 householder in the 
borough ; and if the occupation clause in 
the present Bill were carried, he thought 
the house qualification should be regarded. 
He thought that the Government had made 
an unfortunate distinction in providing that, 
if the occupation under this clause con- 
sisted partly of a dwelling-house, the latter 
need be of no value, but if it consisted 
partly of a building other than a house, 
then the building must be of the annual 
value of £6. A house afforded the best 
means of testing the occupier’s means and 
respectability, and he trusted the Govern- 
ment would make the provision as to value 
apply as well to a house as to other build- 
ings. He could not conceal his astonish- 
ment that those who began with horror at 
the proposed admission of the working 
classes now expressed still more horror at 
finding so large a portion of the middle 
classes in possession of the franchise. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he stood to-night in a some- 
what peculiar position, as there was a 
general turning of the tables. There was 
a Motion from the Benches behind to make 
the restrictive operation of this clause 
more restrictive, while from the opposite 
side of the House there was a Motion to 
do away with the restriction altogether. 
The Government had endeavoured to the 
best of their ability, and they should con- 
tinue to endeavour on all occasions to look 
at these questions without the smallest re- 
gard to the side of the House from which 
they came, or to their bearing upon particu- 
lar interests. He had sat in silence night 
after night under many heavy charges pre- 
ferred against him of hostility to the landed 
interest. These were the stock charges 
which for the last thirty or forty years had 
been made by Gentlemen opposite, whose 
policy would have ruined land, against those 
whose policy had highly increased the value 
of every estate in England. Therefore, 
let it not be supposed, because he heard 
these preposterous charges in silence, that 
he agreed in their justice, or was not pre- 
pared to show, for instance, that a man 
like the President of the Poor Law Board, 
who was the first to be represented as the 
great enemy, destroyer, and oppressor of 
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land, was, in point of fact, a far better 
friend to it than those who directed those 
accusations against him. With regard to 
the question under discussion, the Govern- 
ment had approached it with the disposi- 
tion which governed them in respect to the 
whole of the Bill, to impose no restraint 
whatever except on a strong and clear 
ground of public policy, and that principle 
they had endeavoured to apply without 
reference to its bearing on one interest or 
another. This portion of the 4th clause 
had grown by analogy out of a considera- 
tion of the case of boroughs, with respect 
to which it was provided that for the pur- 
pose of the franchise there must be a build- 
ing. That provision had been evaded by 
knocking up worthless places, and he 
thought it beyond dispute that in the case 
of boroughs it was absolutely necessary, 
if a building was rendered necessary, for 
the franchise to stipulate that it should be 
of a certain value, and there was a provision 
in the 5th clause that the building should 
be of a clear annual value of £3 or up- 
wards. This was entirely and exclusively 


done with a view to prevent the creation | 
of fictitious votes. In proposing the £14 oc- | 
cupation franchise the Government thought | 
that they were coming near to the borough 


franchise, and therefore, to prevent the 
creation of fictitious votes, this provision 
was inserted. It appeared to the Govern- 
ment that if they did not limit the operation 
of the elause by some such provision, it 
would be necessary to limit it by a provi- 
sion in the nature of the 6th clause in the 
Bill of 1859, which restricted the number 
of persons who would be entitled to claim 
under the name of joint tenancy or joint 
occupation. He would like to know whe- 
ther there was a general assent on the other 
side of the House that if they did not re- 
tain this restriction the power of enfran- 
chising an indefinite number of persons 
from one undivided holding ought to be 
restrained by a clause similar to that in the 
Bill of 1859. That was a provision de- 
claring that no greater number of persons 
should be entitled to votes than should be 
equal to two voters, except in certain cases 
of marriage settlements, partnerships, &e. 
That limitation was absolutely required in 
order to prevent attempts to create fictitious 
votes. The Government had given up one 
clause most valuable in principle, tending 
to increase the amount of votes in counties, 
and that had been given up in deference to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, with the desire, if 
possible, of conciliating them —a desire 
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upon which the Government had hitherto 
acted, and would act, though he was afraid 
with very little hope of success; at all 
events, the fruits so far had been exceed- 
ingly small. With respect to the clause 
of the £14 occupation franchise, he thought 
there never was a clause framed in a spirit 
of greater liberality towards the interests of 
land as was indisputably shown by the fact 
that a lower class of voters, if they were 
only agricultural tenants, would come in 
under it. The holder of a £14 house 
would, as a general rule, be a man of 
larger income and of higher social status 
than the man who was the holder of a 
small farm of £14 a year; and conse- 
quently, this franchise was one eminently 
favourable to the representation of the 
land. But having admitted this prineiple, 
the Government disclaimed the notion of 
excluding or including any class of voters, 
either because they were urban or rural, 
As to the last member of the clause, which 
required that the qualifying premises should 
be held under the same landlord, the Go- 
vernment adopted in that the principle of 
the Chandos clause. He would, however, 
say that the Government would not feel it 
necessary to adhere to this member of their 
clause if they saw there was a real disposi- 
tion to provide against the errors which 
might arise in joint tenancy in the way he had 
pointed out. Nothing would be easier than 
for a landlord havinga number of dependants 
about him, his gardener, gamekeeper, car- 
penter, and others, living in £6 houses, to 
eke out those sums and bring them up to 
the £14 if he pleased. At the same time, 
the Government had no wish to prevent 
landlords from cutting up their property if 
they so chose, in order to create votes. 
It might be impolitic, and might injure his 
estate, and perhaps his natural good sense 
would prevent him from doing it, but he 
had a right to doit if he chose. The Go- 
vernment wished, however, to make the 
occupation in each case a bond fide occupa- 
tion. His hon. Friend had shown that, 
with the object of having a voter of a certain 
status, it was necessary, especially in regard 
to Scotland, to provide that the house 
should be of a certain value, whether it was 
a dwelling-house or not, and that was the 
most important part of the whole case. It 
would not be just or fair to the landowner 
to say that a small farm of the value of £10 
or £11, with a house of £3 or £4 value, 
should not serve for a qualification, and con- 
sequently, the Government were pre 

to give up that part of the clause. Ile did 
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pot see any object in the words sufficient 
to make them persevere in doing that whieh 
many hon. Gentlemen seemed to think was 
a positive pleasure to them, but which was 
really eminently disagreeable to them— 
namely, refusing demands for alterations 
of the measure. Therefore, if those hon. 
Gentlemen were willing to coneur with the 
Government in endeavouring to obviate the 
abuses which arose from the system of 
joint tenancy, to which he had adverted, 
beshould not deem it necessary to adhere 
to the third member of the clause, reserv- 
ing to himself the right to bring up a 
proposal subsequently to meet the difficulty 
to which he had just alluded. Upon that 
understanding he would cheerfully accede 
to the wish which had been expressed by 
the hon. Member opposite. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: Sir, I can- 
not help expressing the regret which I feel 
that in the conciliatory proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer he should, in its coneluding 
remarks, have thought it necessary for the 
first time to raise the old ghost to-night of 
the Corn Law agitation. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer thought it worth while to 
say that the Gentlemen on this side of the 
House had made a charge against Her 
Majesty’s Government and hon. Gentlemen 
acting with them, in which they assumed 
that the Government were animated by a 
feeling of hostility to the landed interest 
in producing this Bill. In that charge I 
agree. This Bill does operate against the 
landed interest enormously. But the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said that that was 
the very last charge which he had ex- 
pected to hear brought by hon. Gentlemen 
on that side against the President of the 
Poor Law Board and his Colleagues in the 
Government, and he went on to say that 
it was a very old charge, and for thirty or 
forty years Gentlemen on this side of the 
House had been keeping up the agitation. 
If they were to go back as far as that, I 
would remind the right hon. Gentleman of 
the time when he and myself were chaired 
through the streets of Newark by the far- 
mers of the neighbourhood, twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, when certainly no Gentle- 
man was more popular among the farmers 
than the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
more earnest in advocating their cause, 
and it is somewhat extraordinary that he 
should have this night raised the ghost of 
protection to native industry. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer strenuously de- 
fended the third proviso in the clause, 
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while announcing its abandonment. He 
said the sole object of this proviso was to 
prevent fictitious votes, and he went on to 
show that in boroughs it was absolutely 
necessary to prevent the setting up of 
tumble-down buildings giving rights to 
vote ; therefore, he assumed it was equally 
necessary to provide in counties against 
fictitious votes on £14 or £20 worth of 
land. There may be tumble-down places, 
such as described in boroughs, but the land 
in the counties cannot tumble down ; it is 
a real thing, and the value is easily ascer- 
tained, even if they took rental instead of 
rating as their basis. Therefore the ana- 
logy drawn by the right hon. Gentleman is 
futile, and his argument untenable. Then 
the right hon, Gentleman suid that if he 
conceded this point, which he expressed 
his willingness to do, he should expect hon. 
Gentlemen on this side of the House would 
not object to join in preventing fictitious 
votes out of land. The right hon. Gentle- 
man read a clause from the Bill which was 
introduced in 1859 by Earl Derby, and I 
sincerely rejoice to find that as this debate 
goes on the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is more and more disposed to pay consi- 
deration and attention to this Bill. With- 
out pledging myself, or those who sit on 
this side of the House, to any formal words 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer may be 
pleased to introduce, I may safely say we 
have no more interest and no more wish to 
create fictitious votes than the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer or any hon. Gentleman 
opposite. We are actuated by a desire, if 
the Constitution is to be reformed, if an 
addition is to be made to the number of 
Her Majesty’s subjects who are to be ad- 
mitted to the franchise, we are desirous 
that that privilege of the franchise should 
be placed on a clearly defined and easily 
understood basis ; and we have no wish or 
intention for fictitious votes to exist in the 
towns or counties that may be created by 
the operation of this Bill. Therefore, as 
far as the general principle of the clause 
is concerned, the right hon. Gentleman 
need fear no difficulty or opposition from 
these Benches. But as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—I think very wisely and 
very prudently—said he could not pledge 
himself to the particular words in which he 
would clothe his intentions, so we, on this 
side of the House, must reserve to ourselves 
the full right, when we are made acquainted 
with the form of words to say whether they 
fairly accomplished the object both have 
in view, and whether the proposal is sus- 
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ceptible of improvement. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I do not feel it necessary to 
trespass on the time of the Committee on 
this point. I regard the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as tantamount 
to a declaration on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that this provision to 
which we have taken such strong objection 
is withdrawn, and for that statement on 
the part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
I cannot do otherwise than be thankful and 
express my extreme satisfaction. 

Mr. M‘LAREN very much regretted 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should have given way on this question, 
because he had had experience of the work- 
ing of a similar system in Scotland. It 
was a common practice there for a land- 
owner to divide his estate into ten or twenty 
portions, each conferring a vote on persons 
who had no local habitation in the county, 
being the mere belongings of great towns 
and altogether illusory owners. This proviso 


Representation of 


regulating the qualification for occupiers | 


would at least have raised a barrier against 
such a practice, for no landowner could have 
divided his estate into portions of £14 rental 
without building a house on each portion. 
Speaking of Scotland, if the two Bills 
were to be the same, he felt perfectly satis- 
fied that if a man had a farm of £140 
a year he would let it to ten different 
tenants at £14 each, and these ten wonld 
sublet it to other men who would carry 
on the cultivation. The original tenants 
would not have a shilling of interest in the 
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year. Yot that man was to be denied, 
vote, whilst to favour the land the small 
occupier at £14 of rent was to have a vote, 
It was a most flagrant piece of injustice, 
and would do more throughout the Seoteh 
counties to play into the hands of the lands 
owners than even the Chandos clause had 
done in England. It was, in fact, tanta. 
mount to enacting that the £50 occupancy 
established by the Chandos elause should 
be reduced to £14; that. was the effect 
of omitting this qualifying proviso.’ He 
thought it very deeply to be regretted that 
this part of the clause should have been 
given up, and he hoped that those. hen, 
Members who were of the same opinion 
would record their votes against its being 
done. 

Mr. BEACH expressed his satisfaction 
that the third paragraph of the clause was 
to be withdrawn. He however regretted 
the injurious remarks which had been made 
| in the discussion as to the conflicting inte. 
rests of the landed and other classes. The 
hon, Member for Lanarkshire (Sir Edward 
Colebrooke) said that the land was rather 
over-represented in that House. . That 
might be the opinion of some hon. Gen, 
tlemen, but it was doubtful whether jit 
would be borne out by the statistics of the 
question. Increased representation. -had 
certainly been given to the counties, though 
not in the manner he would have recom 
mended ; and he denied the statement that 
the interest chiefly represented in . that 
House was the landed interest, . The 








land ; the sub-tenant would pay the rent | landed interest could exercise a strong ins 
directly to the landlord, and the actual | fluence in that. House only when’ that 
tenants would never trouble themselves | which it supported was consistent with the 
about the matter. For himself he would | principles of right and justice. The repre, 
much rather have accepted the last Amend- | sentatives of that interest were never deaf 
ment, which he voted against, than accept | to the reasonable and just complaints of 
this Amendment, which, in his opinion, | those who represented other interests, At 
struck a fatal blow at the utility of the| the time of the Lancashire distress, there 
Bill. He thought the Amendment was! were no Members on the Opposition.side of 


objectionable on another ground, by fa- 
vouring land to an enormous extent as 
against houses. Hon. Members knew from 
the arrangements made in connection 
with the income tax that land was be- 
lieved to yield a profit equal to half the 
rent; so that if a man paid £500 rent he 
was held to have an income of £250 and 
was assessed accordingly. Thus a man 
having a £14 tenancy of land might be 


the House averse to doing all that was pos 
‘sible to ameliorate the condition of the 
| suffering people. Now he did. not. think 
that the Committee did wrong in prolong; 
‘ing the discussion the other night,. for ims 
| portant statisties had been presented .te 
‘the House which showed a condition. of 
things far different from what most hon 
| Members supposed to exist ; aud not even 
the greatest adept at figures had had suffis 


assumed to have an income of barely £7 | cient time to make himself fully acquainted 
—that was all he made out of it, even if it! with those statistics. A fact which spoke 
were a bond fide transaction. Buta man/ for their importance was that a revised 
who lived ina £10 house in the country | edition of those statisties had been issued 
must have an income of at least £100 a that morning. He believed that there were 
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large numbers of people occupying pre- 
mises in the country below the rent of £50, 
and he would be glad to see the franchise 
extended to them ; but that should be done 
on' some definite and distinct principle. 
Whereas he could see no reason for the 

posal to reduce this franchise to £14, 
except that the amount happened to be 
twice £7. Although in counties where no 
great unrepresented towns existed the 
character of the existing constituencies 
would not be materially altered by this 
measure, it would produce one inconve- 
nience by considerably increasing the ex- 

es of candidates ; for indeed it could 
not be otherwise when electors in great 
numbers, scattered over a large area, were 
admitted to the franchise. It had been 
said that these expenses might be reduced 
by’ opening more polling-places. This, 
however, was not true, because on the 
contrary each additional polling-place would 
only entail further expense upon the candi- 
date. In every district there must be an 


ofganization to secure the attendance of 
voters, and it was well known that the 
agency at elections was the cause of the 
chief portion of the expenditure. The 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer had said that 


hon. Members ought not to enter into the 
question of urban and rural interest, be- 
cause they were foreign to the spirit of the 
Constitution ; but what was the course 
dietated by the Constitution itself in former 
times ? When towns grew into importance 
before the Revolution they were selected 
by Royal prerogative to return Members to 
that House. But the case was now altered ; 
and since 1832 there had not been an op- 
portunity of redressing the difference be- 
tween large towns which had grown into 
importance and towns which had decayed, 
and become of little account in the country. 
Did not this fact show that when the fran- 


inquire from what quarter those who were 
to be admitted within the pale of the Con- 
stitution would come? In the case of 
counties having great unrepresented towns 
the character of the constituencies would 
be greatly altered by this measure. Ac- 
cording to the Returns recently presented 
to the House the population in unrepre- 
sented towns containing above 5,000 in- 
habitants was 3,167,000, and in some of 
the counties the proportion was very large. 
For instance, in the West Riding of York- 
shire the population of the unrepresented 
towns having more than 5,000 inhabitants 
was 393,000, and in Lancashire the num- 
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ber was 509,000. Of course, the return 
of Members for those counties must be 
more or less affected by the inhabitants of 
the unrepresented towns, and there the 
urban element predominated. The test of 
qualification, however, that had been se- 
lected was not calculated to effect this 
object, and there had evidently been some 
ingenuity at work in providing the £6 
qualification for boroughs, because while it 
would include nearly all the householders 
in the large towns, it was just above the 
rental of those who resided in the agricul- 
tural districts. He should have preferred 
to see the county occupation franchise 
fixed at £20, or at a £14 rating ; but if 
the majority of the House forced upon 
those who agreed with him the amount of 
franchise fixed in the Bill, they must needs 
submit to it. County Members were proud 
of representing the various sections of the 
community, but they were very properly 
averse to giving a predominance to towns 
so as to swamp the agricultural interest. 
Neither did they wish to see voters in- 
creased by any indirect means; but to give 
a full and fair representation to the various 
and complicated interests of the country. 
Mr. WHITE would not go into a dia- 
cussion of the general question, but begged 
to ask some Member of the Government 
whether, owing to the concession made by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, it would not be pos- 
sible for the possessor of land bringing him 
in £1,400 a year, in perfect accordance 
with the terms of the Amendment, so to 
divide the property as to create, he would 
not say 100 faggot votes, but 100 votes 
perfectly under his control. If so, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had done 


| exactly what was intended to be done by 
| Lord Derby’s Bill, unless the framers of 
that Bill were grossly libelled. 
chise was to be reduced it was proper to, 


He deeply 
deplored that any such concession should 
have been made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. No doubt the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer hoped to conciliate hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, but that that anticipation 
would be realized he did not expect. The 
concession was one made without any re- 
ference to the feelings of hon. Members, 
who, like himself, thought it their duty to 
support and carry through this Bill, and 
who had therefore voted on all occasions 
for the Government measure. In this in- 
stance they meant to act exceptionally, 
and to take the sense of the House in a 
spirit of opposition to the Government, and 
he hoped that, reinforced by some Gen- 
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tlemen from the other side, they would he begged to remind those hon. Gentle 
succeed in getting rid of the Amendment | men that Lord Derby and his party went 


to which the right hon, Gentleman had so 
unwisely consented. 


Sir LAWRENCE PALK said, that the 


to the country pledged to Reform, and 
he ventured to suggest in their defence 
that it was painful for them to find 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, after having | themselves so frequently in opposition to 
accepted the Amendment of the hon. | the Government, but they had a duty to 


Member for North Lincolnshire, suggested 
that they should all unite in an endeavour 
to provide some means for preventing the 
creation of faggot votes; and he (Sir 
Lawrence Palk) believed that the Mem- 
bers on the opposite side would gladly co- 
operate with the Government for the at- 
tainment of that object. The course taken 
by the hon. Member for Brighton, although 
to be regretted, was not surprising. 
feelings towards county Members was one 
of perpetual hostility, and any favour shown 
to them was, therefore, regarded by him 
as a personal injury. If, however, the hon. 
Member really was, as he supposed himself 
to be, a sincere and ardent Reformer, he 
must remember that the only way in which 
a Reform Bill could pass this Session was 
by mutual conciliation and forbearance on 
both sides of the House. He should be 


thought ungrateful if he did not tender to 
hon. Members who sat below the gangway 
on the opposite side of the House his 


thanks for the advice they so constantly 
proffered to their oponents, and doubtless 
it gave those hon. Gentlemen great pain 
to see that that advice was not accepted. 
He recollected that on one occasion a 
party of Dissenters waited on a distin- 
guished prelate and made a proposition to 
him which he very indignantly refused. 
The Dissenters retired, consulted, and re- 
turned, stating that they had agreed to 
accept the terms of the right rev. Prelate ; 
but one of their number who felt aggrieved 
at this decision, said to his Lordship, 
“You must admit, my Lord, that you 
have got the lion’s share ;’’ upon which 
the Prelate replied, ‘* Yes, sir, and if we 
had taken your advice, we should have 
had none at all.’’ That would be the re- 
sult of the advice so freely and often given 
to the opposition by the supporters of Go- 
vernment. No doubt it appeared to those 
hon. Members that because they on the 
Opposition side were pursuing an appa- 
rently obstructive policy they did not de- 
sire Reform, and the supporters of the 
Government were determined, no matter 
what proof was given to the contrary, 
that the Opposition should never gain any 
eredit as Reformers with the country. 
That might or might not be the case, but 
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perform to the great constituencies whom 
they represented. The other night the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer wound up 
with a terrible denunciation of the Con. 
servative party, “which did nothing but 
waste time.’’ But the decision which the 
right hon. Gentleman then sought to force 
on was deferred ; and he appealed to the 
result of the recent division and to the 
concession which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had since thought it right to 
make, whether the reproach of wast 
ing time was well founded on fact. Up- 
on statistics presented on Tuesday, but 
so fallacious that they had to be substi- 
tuted that day by others, they were asked 
to go into the question upon which the 
whole representation of the counties mainly 
depended. In spite, however, of the threats 
that had been held out the Opposition 
would calmly hold on its course, and al- 
though they admitted the Government was 
in a majority, and if they insisted and 
persevered long enough they must swallow 
the leek which was so constantly held u 
before their mouths—they should, notwith- 
standing, continue to faithfully discharge 
their duties to their constituencies. Those 
who had listened with attention to the de- 
bate would not regret that it had been 
prolonged, because after the arguments 
that had been urged they would no longer 
venture to prophesy that the majority 
would have a lasting and beneficial effect. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Lanark- 
shire on a former night candidly admit- 
ted that he was afraid of the agricultu- 
ral interest, and other hon. Members had 
said that in their opinion the agricultural 
interest had too much power in that House, 
He (Sir Lawrence Palk) held a different 
opinion, and thought that on the contrary 
the urban population had already too much 
predominance in the Legislature. The 
principle of Lord Derby’s Reform Bill had 
Lord Derby and 


‘his party had been tried, convicted, sen- 


teneced and executed; yet on every oc~ 


casion Lord Derby’s Reform Bill was 
resuscitated, knocked to pieces, and killed 


again. In fact, there was no Gentleman 
on the other side of the House who did 
not resuscitate that measure, and fit 4 
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reference to it into some passage of his 
speech. Now, what was the principle of 
that Bill, and in what respects did it differ 
from the Bill of 1832, and the present 
measure? The difference between Lord 


Russell’s Bill, Lord Derby’s Bill, and the 
present measure was, that Lord Derby 
sought to extend the county franchise and 
also that of the urban or town franchise 
on the principle laid down in the Bill of 


1832. 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, he was unwill- 
ing to interrupt the hon. Baronet, but he 
must remind him that the question before 
the Committee was the omission of para- 

aph 3 in Clause 4. 

Sm LAWRENCE PALK said, that 
with all due deference to the hon. Gentle- 
man in the Chair, he thought he was 
approaching that question as closely as 
possible. [‘* Order!’’] If that was a speci- 
men of the way in which the debate was to 
be carried on, he could only say that hon. 


Gentlemen opposite were putting them- | 
| because they considered it would damage 


selves in a very false position. [*‘* Order, 


Order! ”] No doubt he must succumb to | 


any noise hon. Gentlemen opposite chose 
tomake. He was not one who ever fought 
against the House of Commons, and if 
hon. Members did not wish him to pro- 
ceed, he should desist [“ Chair! ’’]; but 
he must be permitted to ask whether the 
debate must be considered as at an end 
because the Government had given up a part 
of the clause? He thought that would be 
an untenable position. He submitted that 
it was competent to him to show why this 
clause would be so objectionable by con- 
trasting the difference between the prin- 
ciple of this Bill, and those that had gone 
before it. Now, he would shortly show 
what were the principles of those Bills. 

Toe CHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 
Baronet that the question before the Com- 
mittee was not the principle of the Bill. 
It was not even Clause 4; but paragraph 
3 in Clause 4. 

Viscount CRANBOURNE said, that as 
the Chairman had raised the question of 
order, he wished to know whether it was 
not legitimate, in discussing this paragraph 
which so much affected the re-distribution 
of power between urban and agricultural 
districts, to point out the direction in which 
the balance of elective power would be 
found. 

_ Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the ques- 
tion referred to by the noble Lord so far as 
it legitimately arose out of paragraph 3 of 
Clause 4, had been discussed by several 
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hon. Members, and so long as it appeared 
to him that they confined themselves to 
that clause he did not interrupt them. He 
could assure the Committee that he was 
most unwilling to place a limit to debate. 
Sm LAWRENCE PALK said, the 
decision of the Chairman had placed him 
under the disadvantage of not being able 
to see how he was transgressing the rules 
of debate. The line was so extremely fine 
that the Chairman had failed to define the 
difference between what would be in order 
and what was out of order in the case. 
However, as his argument appeared to 
make hon. Gentlemen opposite very sore, 
he might presume it was a good one, and 
had had such an effect that he might ad- 
vantageously confine himself to the clause. 
If this clause would have the effect of 
giving the dwellers in towns a predomi- 
nance in the franchise which they did not 
before possess, it would be an injustice to 
the landed interest. Hon. Members oppo- 
site were prepared to support this franchise 
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the landed interest. Now, he maintained 
that if they were bound to pass a measure 
of Reform, they were not bound to pass it 
for party purposes alone, and that they 
had no right to insist on a franchise which 
they could not defend, merely for the sake 
of inflicting a blow on the landed interest. 
The Government, in fact, thought the agri- 
cultural interest was too strong, and the 
object of their franchise was to diminish, 
control, and destroy it. He was not, how- 
ever, allowed to enter into these matters, 
owing to the line which the Chairman had 
so arbitrarily drawn. [‘‘ Order!”’] He did 
not mean to use the word in an offensive 
manner, and therefore he would withdraw 
it. He should be the last man in that House 
to do so, and if it had been received in that 
form he begged at once to withdrawit. As, 
however, he did not exactly understand the 
narrow boundary of discussion that had 
been laid down he would not address the 
House further on the subject. 

Sir FRANCIS CROSSLEY said, that 
if the proposed omission were adopted it 
would tend to greatly increase the number 
of voters in a manner he did not approve 
of, and when he found county Gentlemen 
on the Opposition side for the first time 
advocating an Amendment the effect of 
which would be to increase the number of 
voters, he naturally thought there was 
something behind. It appeared to him 
the Opposition wished to follow the prin- 
ciple he heard once laid down by a large 
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landed proprietor who. once had a seat in 
that House. He told him that he had never 
any diffieulty with his tenants, because 
when they took their farms they were told 
they must vote in his interest, as it was the 
land and not the man who had the vote. 
The landowners now wanted to create a 
greater number of such voters than they 
could have done as the Bill stood originally, 
and as he thought this would be the effect 
of the omission of paragraph 3, he should 
support its retention. 

Sir JOHN TROLLOPE was surprised 
at the opposition to the withdrawal of this 
elause which was offered by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the North Riding and the hon. 
Member for Brighton, because it would 
effect the exact consequence about which 
they professed to be so anxious, that of 
greatly increasing the number of electors 
in the county. For this reason it certainly 
ought to have recommended itself to the 
favour of hon. Gentlemen below the gang- 
way. This view, he thought, must have 
come over the mind of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But it had been objected that 
it would lead to the manufacture of votes. 
The idea seemed to him most absurd. It 
was not a very probable thing that any 
landlord would be willing to split up his 


£1,400 a year into 100 electors, who would 
certainly be a very poor class of tevants, 
upon whom he would be unable to depend 
for their rent, or even for their votes when 


he wanted them... He disapproved of the 
clause, because it would exclude many men 
from the franchise who were well worthy of 
it—men who laid out their money in stock- 
ing the land and operations of that sort. 
He did not personally object to increasing 
the number of voters. Some hon. Mem- 
bers already represented very large consti- 
tuencies.. He did so himself. But such 
constituencies were composed in a great 
measure of men who represented their own 
property, from the humble labourer with 
his own little freehold up to the wealthy 
proprietor of thousands of acres. It was 
a mistake entertained by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite—a mistake which sprang from 
their ignorance—that these small county 
voters were capable of being put under 
pressure. On the contrary, they were men 
of:a very independent turn of mind, who 
had their own ideas about things, and 
seldom failed to act upon them. He must 
say he thought that those who professed a 
wish to extend the franchise were placing 
themselves in. a paradoxical position by 
opposing the adoption of this proviso. 
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Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, that 
hon. Gentlemen on the Ministerial side of 
the House had no. objection to increase the 
number of voters, but they desired to ex- 
tend the franchise to those only who would 
be likely to record their votes on their own 
convictions, and not at the mere will.of 
their landlords. 

CotoneL PERCY HERBERT: con- 
gratulated the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the conciliatory tone which he_ had 
taken on the present occasion, and. ox- 
pressed a wish that he had adopted.a 
similar tone more frequently duriog:. the 
discussions on this Bill. His general ob- 
jection to the clause was that the effect 
of it would be to concentrate the power 
of the country almost entirely in. the 
hands of the towns. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Excbequer 
had made some flourishes, when speaking 
of this clause, about the fitness of the 
£14 occupiers, but nobody on either side 
of the House had raised any doubt on 
this point ; indeed, it could hardly now 
be done, seeing that for the last thirty- 
five years the majority of the Members 
of the House of Commons had been re- 
turned by £10 householders. That, how- 
ever, was not the question now at issue. 
The objection was that the £14 occupiers 
belonged to a class which was already 
over-represented in the boroughs ;-.aud 
furthermore that the small proportion of 
Members that the rural distriets. were 
able to send to the House, should be 
returned by the same class as the free- 
holders in the boroughs. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had objected very much 
to a sharp line of distinction being drawn 
between the urban and the rural districts, 
and said that such a distinction was. un- 
known to the British Constitution. \.He 
(Colonel Percy Herbert) ventured,  how- 
ever, to differ from him with | regard 
to that. 400 years ago there »wereva 
great many things which the, British 
Constitution did not recognize, but which 
it toek notice of now—such, for instanee, 
as the existenee of large towns,!, like 
Liverpool and Birmingham. It. was :not, 
therefore, altogether unreasonable’ for them 
to complain of the county franehise ::be- 
ing entirely swamped by the householdéts 
in the towns. The hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets had said that the rent 
of a house was the best test -for finding 
out the status of the tenant in society, 
but he would ask whether the rating was 
not a better test. Many persens: paid.a 
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very high rént for their houses; though 
in point of respectability they were not 
to be for a moment compared to their 
neighbours who paid far less. He thought 
the Government scheme was condemned 
even by the very statistics that had been 
published for the purpose of propping it 
up ; and he would show the Committee by 
reference to these statistics that a £14 
franchise would bring into the counties a 
larger proportion of town than of county 
voters. It appeared that the gross estimated 
rental of the boroughs was £39,000,(00, 
that of the metropolitan boroughs alone 
being £15,000,000, leaving the gross 
estimated rental of the remaining boroughs 
at. £24,000,000. The gross estimated 
rental of the English counties, excluding 
Parliamentary boroughs, amounted to 
£65,000,000, but the counties returned 
147 Members only, while the 24,000,000 
in the boroughs (excluding the metropo- 
litan boroughs) returned 304 Members. 
Taking the population of the boroughs 
and the counties, the contrast. was equally 
great. The population of all the bo- 
roughs was, in round numbers, 9,000,000, 
or about 6,500,000 after deducting the 
metropolitan boroughs. The population 
of the counties was about 11,000,000, yet 


the 11,000,000 returned 147 Members, 
while the 6,500,000 returned 304 Mem- 


bers. Now, he ventured to assert that 
by passing this Bill as it stood five-sixths 
of the whole political power of the coun- 
try would be concentrated in the hands 
of persons dwelling in towns, and in 
proof of this he might refer to the cases 


of South Staffordshire and South North- | 


umberland. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH appealed to the 
Chairman as to whether the hon. Gentle- 
man was in order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the question 
immediately before the Committee was 
whether paragraph 3 of Clause 4 should 
stand part of the Bill. A question arose 
upon that as to the nature of the quali- 
fying proviso, and if hon. Members con- 
fined themselves to the effect which that 
might have upon the franchise they were 
perfectly in order. It did not appear to 
him that the remarks made by the hon. 
Member were out of. order. 

Coronet PERCY HERBERT pro- 
ceeded to show that the voters of Mid- 
diesex outside of the Parliamentary bo- 
roughs were virtually unrepresented, and 
concluded by stating that hon. Gentlemen 
on that side of the House objected only 
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to the manufacture of votes in the towns 
when. it was evidently for the purpose of 
swamping the county constituencies. 1 

Mr. OSBORNE said, that they had 
had a very. remarkable speech from the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who had just 
sat down. It appeared that. whilst the 
hon. Member for Shropshire was allowed ‘to 
take the horse out of the stable,. the hon. 
Member for Devonshire (Sir Lawrence Palk) 
was not even allowed to look.over the 
hedge. The contrast between the speeches 
of the two hon. Members was very remark- 
able. The latter certainly did not proceed 
to discuss the. statistieal- returns, however 
much he was disposed to wander ; but the 
former seemed to be labouring under the 
delusion that he was speaking on the Mo- 
tion for the third reading of the. Billj'a 
point to whieh they had not arrived.. But 
what the statisties read’ by the hon, and 
gallant Member had to do with the parti- 
eular section of Clause 4, then onder con- 
sideration, he and the House would be-very 
}mueh puzzled to ascertain. It appeared 
|to him that the whole of this discussion 
| might have been avoided, inasmuch as the 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer (as he under- 
, stood) had made a very proper and amiable 
|eoncession. [Jronical Cheers.) Yes, he 
| maintained that that coneession of the right 
; hon. Gentleman was made in a proper spirit ; 

and that if it were really desired that the 
| Bil should pass, and result in a good re- 
| form of the Constitution, a spirit of eonci- 
liation should dictate the course they par- 
sued. Hon. Gentlemen opposite should give 
and take ; and when met by coneession they 
should not respond by flogging a dead horse. 

Mr. HENRY BAILLIE rose to order. 
The hon. Gentleman was not speaking on 
the clause. 

Mr. OSBORNE thought he was speak- 
ing strictly on the clause. But they were 
all liable to error, and none more so than 
the hon. Member for Inverness. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite was probably not aware 
that this question had been eonceded by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. | He 
(Mr. Osborne) did not apprehend that 
under this clause, as amended, there 
would be any mauufacture of votes on 
the part of the landholders, because. he 
did not think that they would - rain 
their property by making faggot votes. 
They did not do so in Ireland, where the 
indueement was much greater to make 
such votes. The vote in Ireland was on 
a £12 rental of land, and there it was 
not necessary to have a house at all to 
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possess the qualification, Why, then, 
should there be any necessity for a house 
in order to have the vote in this country ? 
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He thought that the hon. Gentlemen below | 


the gangway would be exceedingly wrong 
if they divided the House upon this ques- 
tion. 
had promised to bring up a clause which 
he (Mr. Osborne) thought would satisfy 
the House. If hon. Members wished 
to carry the Bill this Session, they must 
not expect to carry all their crotchets ; 
but they must be prepared to concede 
something to their opponents. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite formed a very powerful 
party, and, judged by the last speaker, 
some were very eloquent. If the Com- 
mittee should go to a division upon this 
question, he for one should support the 
concession made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he under- 
stood that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had qualified his concession by stating that 
he would bring up a new clause similar to 
Clause 6 of Lord Derby’s Bill of 1859. 
He wished to know how many persons 
could be qualified out of the one occupation 
by the mere process of becoming tenants. 
He did not think the concession of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was so great 
as hon. Gentlemen seemed to assume. The 
concession would not be available for the 
division of land to the same extent that it 
would be available for the division of other 
property. He viewed the proposed exten- 
sion with regret, as a further invasion of 
the rights of the freeholder. 

Sir HARRY VERNEY said, he thought 
the concession was, in fact, a very consi- 
derable extension of the franchise. He 
confessed he did not see why more than 
one person should vote out of one property. 
He did not think that hon. Members need 
be afraid of a division of votes under this 
clause. He was in favour of the rating 
clause, believing that every person who had 
the franchise ought to be required to pay 
the rates. He appealed to hon. Gentlemen 
below the gangway not to divide upon this 
question. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he merely wished 
to put a question to his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Poor Law Board. 
He impugned the accuracy of those statis- 
ties which formed the basis of the argu- 
ments used that night—at all events, as far 
as they regarded the districts with which 
he was best acquainted. It appeared that 
the first returns gave the total number of 
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‘ electors on the register for South Northum- 


berland as 5,511 ; but the last papers fur. 
nished gave the total number of electors 
qualified by property only, and situated 
within the limits of Parliamentary boroughs, 


'as about 5,700. An error obviously ex- 


isted there. The total number of electors 
appeared by the returns to be less than a 
part of them. This was a discrepaney so 
extraordinary that he wished to receive 
some explanation from his right hon. Friend, 
But this was not all. The blue book issued 
at the beginning of the Session stated that 
1,304 electors would be added by the re- 
duction of the franchise to £14, but by 
adding together the columns in the last 
return, he found that the increase would be 
1,938. These discrepancies were glaring, 
and suggested doubts of the general accu- 
racy of the return. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS supposed the 
only explanation was that in this county 
some error had been made by the sheriff, 
but he believed that the returns were gene- 
rally accurate so far as they depended upon 
the officers of unions, the order sent out 
to whom had reference to those persons 
who were qualified within the limits of Par- 
liamentary boroughs. Ie had, however, 
made inquiries respecting the returns fur- 
nished by sheriffs, but had not met with 
any other instance of serious error besides 
that now pointed out. 

Mr. HUNT suggested that some disere- 
pancies might, perhaps, be accounted for 
by the earlier returns having been made 
before and the latter returns after the last 
register came into force. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that the 
electoral returns were delayed in order 
that they might be based upon the new 
register. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH requested the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to repeat the sub- 
stance of the statement he had made for 
the benefit of Members who were absent 
from the House at the time. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: It is not necessary I should go 
over all the remarks I made to the Coms 
mittee, but I will state briefly what I con- 
sider to be the pith of the case. The 
object with which we introduced the words 
which the hon. Gentleman moves to omit 
was simply and solely to prevent the manu- 
facture of fictitious votes. That “flesh 
and blood argument ” we acknowledge as 
freely and readily when we propose to ex- 
tend the representation of rural interests 
as when.we seek to extend any other kind 
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of representation. The Government were 
led to adopt this section by the natural 
application of an analogy arising out of an 
undoubted necessity in the case of bo- 
roughs. Looking, however, more strictly 
into the matter, and by the aid of the dis- 
cussion which has been raised, we do not 
see that there is any door open to the 
creation generally of what can be fairly 
called fictitious votes, except in one mode, 
and that is, by the creation of a large 
number of joint interests. Therefore I 
stated that if we withdraw this clause it 
will be necessary to introduce into the Bill 
a provision which should be bond fide and 
strictly addressed to preventing the creation 
of fictitious votes in that collective form. 
I then referred to the clause introduced 
into the Bill of 1859, and I read the words 
of that Bill, but by no means with the in- 
tention of tying the Government to them. 
They provide that no greater number of 
persons shall be entitled to be registered 
in respect of the same premises unless they 
have derived their right by descent or 
other operations, or unless they are bond 
fide engaged as partners. As at present 


advised, I do not quite understand why two 
persons should be entitled to be registered 
for the same premises unless they are in 


partnership as farmers. A father and two 
or three sons, or several brothers, may be 
enfranchised in this way if the value be 
sufficient for their several qualifications ; 
but in the mass of cases I do not see why 
more than one should be entitled to be re- 
gistered. All I wanted to obtain from 
hon. Gentlemen opposite was a frank de- 
elaration of their opinion that it was right 
to prevent the creation of fictitious votes ; 
and satisfied with the indications given, we 
cheerfully concede the proposal of the hon. 
Gentleman to omit the section. An hon. 
Friend below the gangway says that as 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who have been 
always opposing the extension of the fran- 
chise, are now demanding and supporting 
it, he thinks there must be something be- 
hind; but it is wrong of my hon. Friend 
to say that. We have been protesting all 
along against the spirit of suspicion in 
which our proposals have been received ; 
and, consequently, it is our duty now to 
set an example by not receiving the pro- 
posals of others in a similar spirit of sus- 
picion. I think we may be satisfied with 
the general and perfectly intelligible as- 
surance hon. Gentlemen have given of 
their desire to prevent the creation of 
fictitious votes. 
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Mn. HENLEY said, he thought it would 
require consideration before they deter- 
mined to deal differently with joint tenants 
in oecupation franchises in counties and in 
boroughs. As to what were called pocket 
votes, he did not believe that any man 
would be such a fool as to cut them from 
his estates, but perhaps some Gentlemen 
sitting below the gangway might entertain 
a different opinion, knowing how in towns 
the most was often made of a building. 
For himself, as far as he was concerned, 
he did not care a halfpenny whether this 
paragraph wasin the Bill or not. Toomit 
it might make a few votes, but it was un- 
certain to what side such votes would be 
given ; but if the Government came to the 
conclusion to accept it he had not the least 
objection. The 6th clause of the Bill 
dealt with joint tenancies, and he thought 
it would require the attention of the legal 
Gentlemen in the House to see that two 
conflicting principles were not allowed to 
work, 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, he 
hoped that the Government would not hold 
themselves to be bound to the exact words 
of the proviso which had been suggested, 
and that the clanse to be brought up by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would be 
simple in its character and divested of all 
complications.’ ' Referring to the Amend- 
ment whieh -stood in his own name, he 
would say that if there were a provision to 
prevent the splitting up of votes, half his 
objection to the Bill, as it originally stood, 
would be obviated. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I think that there 
ought to be a clear understanding upon this 
matter. What I understand is that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will withdraw 
the third section. [*‘*No, no!’’) I under- 
stand it is to be left out. A previous Re- 
form Bill has been referred to, and though 
all its provisions are not so impressed upon 
the mind of every Member as Her Majesty’s 
Government seem to contemplate, yet I 
have some faint recollection of the clause 
that has been‘ mentioned, and I may say 
that I am far from objecting to legislation 
to prevent faggot votes as a general prin- 
ciple. But 1 would remind the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that there are no checks 
—such as are now proposed—in the Irish 
Act, which ‘the right hon. Gentleman 
adopts as his model on account of its satis- 
factory working ; and unless there is some 
good reason, I do not see why he should 
unnecessarily introduce checks ; but so far 
as any steps are necessary to prevent fag- 
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got votes, I may say that I should be anx- 
ious to co-operate with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in attaining ‘that~ object. 
But if the Irish Act is to be our:model we 
ought to recollect that the: Prish Act con- 
tains no checks of that nature: - 

Sm FRANCIS CROSSLEY: said, he 
did not wish to discuss the matter at this 
stage, but what he and his friends com- 
plained of was that in boroughs electors 
were allowed to vote though they’had no 
occupation, provided they were on the re- 
gister for a certain piece of land and paid 
rates, even though they handed over the 
land to someone else. They did not want 
to have this system repeated in the eoun- 
ties, and if there were no provisions intro- 
duced by the Government to prevent it he 
should advise his friends; not to support 
the proposition. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER: I understand that'there must be 
a bond fide occupation, and unless the land 
is used for the profit and benefit of the 
person occupying no vote will be acquired. 
If the law is insufficient td’attain: this ob- 
ject it will be our duty to mend it. With 
reference to what has fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, he has not accu- 
rately stated the facts. I do not say the 
observations of the right hon. Gentleman 
have weakened, but they certainly have 
not strengthened the understanding which 
was established by the speeches of the 
noble Lord and others, as to the propriety 
of introducing into this Bill ‘a ‘provision to 
prevent the creation of faggot votes. The 
Irish Act has never been declared to be our 
model for this Bill at all; bat the Irish 
Act, like the Bill of Lord Derby and other 
measures upon this subject, have been eon- 
sulted for information, and have from time 
to time been referred to for purposes of 
illustration. I hope there will be no reces- 
sion from what has been stated as regards 
the propriety of introducing’ provisions as 
to the creation of county votes in a collec- 
tive form. 

Sirk HUGH CAIRNS said, that he 
thought nothing could have been more 
distinct than the statement of his right 
hon. Friend, that in any measure for pre- 
venting the creation of faggot votes he 
should be glad to unite with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. What the Chancellor 
ef the Exchequer had said as to preventing 
the creation of faggot votes and as to the 
Irish Act, which it was important to bear 
in mind, was this. They had a statement 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
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few days ago thatthe Irish Act had worked 
well, and every one connected with Ireland 
would say so. And he believed that he was 
right in saying that in the Bill for Ireland 
no alteration would be proposed in this re. 
spect. What the House had to bear in 
mind was that no doubt had arisen in Ire- 
land as to qualifications of this sort. This; 
however, did not render it improper that 
they should guard against it-on that ocea- 
sion, and no doubt a proper clause would 
be accepted by the House. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I was not in the House 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made the statement on the subject, but I 
confess that I look upon his change of 
view in this matter with some suspicion, 
because I think it extremely difficult in a 
case of this nature to prevent the creation 
of fraudulent votes. I think I can go as 
far as Gentlemen opposite in extending 
the franchise, notwithstanding the revolu- 
tionary views they have expressed during 
these debates. But if there be one thing 
more odious than another in this matter, it 
is that the electoral lists should in any 
degree be. formed of persons who, accord- 
ing to the spirit and honest meaning of 
the law, have no right to be there. Many 
Members of this House know that in 
Scotland the manufacture of faggot votes 
has been carried to a great extent in coun- 
ties where the number of electors is not 
large. I remember receiving a letter from 
a gentleman who was an unsuccessful can- 
didate for a Scotch county, in which he 
told me that he polled an absolute majority 
of all the electors of the county who re- 
sided within the county, and that notwith- 
standing this fact he was defeated by the 
faggot votes created by a nobleman hav- 
ing great property in the county. [ Cries 
of Name!” I believe in the county 
of Selkirk the candidate who was not 
returned polled an absolute majority of 
all the electors residing within the county, 
and yet he was defeated by the votes of 
persons living in other parts, who had 
no real interest in the county, and who 
had no right to be upon the list accord- 
ing to the spirit of the law. If the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer finds he has no 
means of doing what he has undertaken 
to do, I should be greatly disappointed 
by the withdrawal of the clause, especially 
if they had regard to the character of the 
electors, for which hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite always pretended to be more desir- 
ous than hon. Gentlemen sitting on this 
side of the House, As long as wedo not 
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go to universal suffrage, there is something 
to be said in favour of knowing that every 
man who votes lives somewhere, and that 
you know where he lives, and therefore I 
believe that a suffrage fixed upon occupation 
is probably better than any other suffrage. 
I suppose there is to be no division on the 
matter, though I should like to know whe- 
ther the Chancellor of the Exehequer pro- 
poses to withdraw this part of the clause 
altogether, or whether he proposes merely 
to postpone it. [An hon. Memper: He 
cannot. | I must, then, wait until he brings 
up the new clause, which will embody the 
view which he has stated to the House. 
Mr. HUNT said, he begged to remind 
the hon. Member for Birmingham that the 
county franchise had never been a residen- 
tial franchise : it was for the most part a 
franchise representing the property of the 
county, while the borough franchise repre- 
sented occupation. According to the an- 


cient lines of the Constitution—the impor- 
tance of standing on which the hon. Mem- 
ber had spoken so much of lately—whether 
a man had a residence or not, if he were 
otherwise qualified he had a vote. He was 
sorry the hon. Gentleman had given up 
his own principle. 


This was one “‘of the 
ancient lines of the Constitution ’’ which the 
hon. Member: for Birmingham on a former 
occasion advised the House to stick to. 

Mr. BRIGHT : I made no objection to 
persons residing out of Selkirkshire voting 
in that county ;. what I objected to was the 
faggot votes. 

Mr. SANDFORD said, that as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had announced 
his intention to bring up clauses framed 
against fictitious votes, he wished to draw 
the attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
to another kind of fictitious votes which 
had been extensively manufactured in coun- 
ties, and which might possibly even have 
received the sanction of the hon. Member 
for Birmingham. He alluded to the crea- 
tion of 40s, freeholders by means of build- 
ing societies, for the purpose of swamping 
the votes of those who had a substantial 
interest in the county, The hon. Member 
for Birmingham had mentioned the county 
of Selkirk, but he. (Mr, Sandford) could 
tell him that the election for East Surrey 
had been carried by means of voters so 
created. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that some hon, 
Members appeared to have forgotten the 
distinction between an occupation and pro- 
perty qualification—namely, that in the 
latter case residence was not required, 
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But, -practieally, they all knew that the 
votes in eounties under the Chandos clause 
were residentiary votes. As he understood 
the proposal emanating from the other 
side, and accepted by the Government, 
there was tobe no restriction as to the 
occupying tenant having a residence on the 
property. They all knew what that meant. 
It meant an unlimited creation of votes by 
the nominal subdivision of property. Thus, 
farms would be divided between father and 
son, and a farm of the annual value of 
£140 would. produce ten voters. He de- 
fied the Government, or anyone else, to 
draw up:a clause upon the principle of non- 
residenee; so as to prevent the unlimited 
creation of fictitious votes. To abandon 
the principle of residence was to abandon 
the whole principle of occupying franchises. 
He was altogether at a loss to understand 
the course that had been adopted by Go- 
vernment in'this matter, and he was sure 
that the country would view it with great 
astonishment. He was satisfied that, on 
the whole, the greater portion of the Liberal 
party would rather see no reduction in the 
county franchise than one accompanied by 
such an alteration of principle as it was 
now proposed 40 make. 

Mr HUNT said, he did not know 
where the right hon. Gentleman found any 
residential ; qualification mentioned in the 
Chandos: clause. As he understood that 
clause, it merely gave a vote to occupiers 
who paid £50.a year rent, but there was 
no condition that the occupiers should re- 
side on the property they held. If there 
were any words to that effect in the Act, 
he would ‘be obliged to the right hon; 
Gentleman if be would point them out. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he thought that 
hon. Gentlemen who sat near him: were 
rather hasty in finding fault with the con- 
cession which had been made by the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer on this subject, If 
the Government were to pass any, Re 
form Bill. some discretion must be allowed 
them with regard to the minor provisions 
of the measure, and he regarded the pro- 
position, that had been accepted by the 
Chancellor:.of the Exchequer as involving 
one of ‘these,,minor provisions, and’ there- 
fore. thought, that the matter -rightly 
eame within; the discretion of the ,Go- 
vernment.) He believed the provision had 
been introduced for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the creation of fietitious votes, and 
the real question before the House was 
whether: that could not be done otherwise 
than by this clause. The county franchise 
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like the borough franchise ought to be one 
merely of occupation. He thought that the 
creation of faggot votes might be prevented 
by inserting a clause which would forbid 
the fictitious splitting up of property. Thus 
by one of the clauses of the Reform Act of 
1832, relating to boroughs, no two persons 
could have votes in respect of the same 
house except they were joint, occupiers of 
the property and were partners in the busi- 
ness carried on there. As people were not 
likely to take upon themselves the risk of 
partnership merely for the purpose of ob- 
taining a vote, the clause operated admir- 
ably as a safeguard against the creation of 
fictitious votes. He proposed that a simi- 
lar clause should be inserted with reference 
to land in counties. There was, however, 
another provision in the Reform Act which 
would prevent the creation of faggot votes, 
and that was that borough voters should 
reside within a certain distanee of their 
qualification, and to complete the analogy 
they ought to provide that county voters 
should be required to reside within the 
county—or, at all events, within a reason- 
able distance of its borders—in which they 
obtained their qualification. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he wished to make 
a remark with regard to the charge made 
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by the hon. Member for Birmingham 
against the county of Selkirk, that. its 
election was carried by means of faggot 
votes. He must say he thought that the ac- 
cusation was made specially against that 
county because it happened to have re- 


turned a Conservative Member. He could 
not deny that in some instances tle elec- 
tions in Scotland had been influenced by 
that description of votes, but he did not be- 
lieve that Selkirkshire was more open to 
the hon. Member’s charge than were the 
other Scotel counties. The landlords and 
tenants in Selkirk were almost all Con- 
servative in their political opinions, and it 
was only owing to the growing towns in that 
county that it had any Radicals within its 
borders. He thought he might retort upon 
the hon. Member by asking whether it was 
not the fact that many of the Liberal Mem- 
bers returned by the boroughs in Scotland, 
and who were now assisting the Govern- 
ment in carrying this Bill, were elected 
solely through the exertions and influence 
of Whig noblemen and of Radical bailies. 
Mr. WARNER hoped the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would see the necessity for 
postponing the question, and of bringing in 
another clause founded on a more simple 
principle than that on which the one before 
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the House was based. Perhaps the object 
sought for by hon. Members would be better 
obtained by a clause restricting the fran- 
chise to one vote for each occupier. How- 
ever, if the matter went to a division, he 
should feel bound to vote for the clause as 
it stood. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS wished to say 
one word in reference to a remark made by 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
He had understood the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to say that the Act of 1832 pro- 
vided that no person should vote as a joint 
occupier in boroughs unless he was a part- 
ner in trade. 

Mr. AYRTON: Partner and joint oc- 
cupier. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS thought that the 
hon. Gentleman was mistaken on that 
point. By the words of the Act if the pre- 
mises were jointly occupied by more per- 
sons than one as owners or tenants they 
each had votes. He also wished to point 
out that in the two qualifications for the 
county franchise at present required there 
was no reference to residence; in the one 
case a 40s. freehold and in the other the 
payment of £50 rent a year being tie sole 
conditions of the vote. He wished to know 
on what principle they were going to intro- 
duce the element of residence in respect 
of the county franchise. If the paragraph 
were not withdrawn, it might happen that 
a man who paid £49 a year rent in one 
county, and had his house in another 
county, would have no vote, although the 
proposal was to give an occupancy fran- 
chise of £14. 

Mr. M. MORRIS said, that he had sel- 
dom listened to less conclusive arguments 
than those advanced by the hon. Members 
below the gangway, among whom he was 
sitting at that moment. He thought there 
had been some confounding of occupation 
and residence. He could not understand 
why a person who occupied land as a far- 
mer in one county and who resided in 
another, should not have a vote in the 
county in which he had his farm. As to 
the Irish Act, were hon. Gentlemen aware 
that a man might have a farm in the most 
northern county—Donegal for instance— 
and reside in a southern county—-Cork for 
instance—and yet be on the register for 
Donegal? That was, however, the case, 
and it was consonant not only to law bat to 
common sense. A man might have a grass 
farm in one county, and other farms in 
other counties, but he could not reside per- 
manently on them all. The right hon. Gen- 
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tleman (Mr. Bouverie) said that the persons 
admitted to the franchise if the Amendment 
were carried would not belong to the Liberal 
party. But the question which the House 
had to decide was, whether the franchise 
should not be given to persons entitled to 
it, and not merely whether such a pro- 
ceeding would be for the interest of the 
Liberal party, or whether it might be 
disagreeable to Gentlemen who sat ‘‘ below 
the gangway.”’ Though why that phrase 
should be used he did not know. He 
differed from Gentlemen who sat around 
him on this as on many other matters. 

Mr. BARROW wished to declare that 
in voting for the Amendment he did not 
pledge himself to be bound by any terms of 
compromise that might be offered by the 
Government. He believed it was matter 
of very little consequence whether the words 
remained in the clause or not, but he would 
not pledge himself to any particular course. 

Tue CHAIRMAN then put the Ques- 
tion to omit the first words of the para- 
graph—‘‘ that the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the clause.” 

Mr. HUNT said, he rose on a point of 
order to ask why the Chairman had only 
put the Motion to omit the first words of 
the third paragraph, when the Motion was 
to omit the whole paragraph. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he thought the 
hon. Member was under a misapprehen- 
sion owing to his not being fully acquainted 
with the mode of voting in Committee. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the ques- 
tion was put upon only the first words of 
the paragraph, because another hon. Mem- 
ber had given notice of an Amendment 
to the latter part of the paragraph ; and 
if the Committee determined that the first 
words of the paragraph should stand part 
of the clause, the hon. Member would then 
have an opportunity of moving that other 
Amendment. 


Question put, “That the words ‘The 
qualifying premises must consist of a 
house or other building which, either 
alone or with land held by the occupier in 
the county, is of the value aforesaid,’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :— Ayes 74; 
Noes 361: Majority 287. 


Mr. HUNT said, he rose to call atten- 
tion to the fourth paragraph of the clause, 
which stipulated that where the occupier 
was tenant of the qualifying premises the 
whole must be held under the same land- 
lord. He could not understand the prin- 
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ciple of this paragraph, for they had heard 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
the question was not as to what was the 
landlord’s position, but what was the 
tenant’s, and the division on his Amend- 
ment a few hours ago had affirmed the 
principle that an occupier should have a 
vote simply in consequence of his being in 
& position to pay a certain rent. Whether 
the holding was under one landlord or 
under more involved in his opinion no 
difference in the man’s position in life, or 
in the obligations and burdens to whieh 
he was subject. This proviso, he could 
not help thinking, was the work of the 
draughtsman, and not of the Government. 
In the Reform Act of 1832 he found no 
provision with regard to the £50 oceupa- 
tion that that rent should be paid to the 
same landlord, though such a construction 
had been put upon it by the Judges. It 
often happened that Parliament passed 
laws with a certain intention, and that the 
Courts of Law attributed to them a totally 
different intention, and he did not think it 
was the purpose of the Legislature to con- 
fine the qualification under the Chandos 
clause to occupations under a single land- 
lord. The Committee had decided that a 
person occupying premises of the clear 
yearly value of £14 should have a vote. 
Now, suppose a man held a house and 
land of that value under one landlord and 
obtained a vote; if the landlord took it in 
his head to sell half the land, was the 
tenant, though he remained in the occupa- 
tion, to be deprived of his vote? He 
wanted to know on what principle this 
was ; he could not see the least reason for 
it. He was told by some Gentlemen on 
that side that such a provision was favour- 
able to Conservative views; but, for all 
that, he did not think the principle one 
upon which they ought to legislate. He 
begged to move the omission of the words, 
‘*Where the occupier is tenant of the 
qualifying premises the whole must be 
held under the same landlord.” 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that with 
regard to this point the Government were 
only adopting the existing law as decided 
by the Judges in relation to the Chandos 
clause of the Reform Act of 1832. It had 
always been the law in boroughs. The 
intention of the Chandos clause was that a 
man should pay £50 rent to the landlord 
—but if the new county franchise were per- 
mitted to be made up of holdings under 
different landlords, why should not the 
same principle be applied to boroughs ? 
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[Mr. Hunt: Why not?] He thought 
fraud might arise, and he preferred adher- 
ence to the existing law. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he would 
support the Amendment, because he could 
not admit that this new franchise was an 
extension of the Chandos qualification. 
The intention of the Chandos clause was 
to give more power to the owners of 
property in counties; and furthermore, the 
£50 voter was sure to be a man of some 
capital, and one who had some interest in 
the welfare ofthe country. The case of the 
small occupiers was totally different. He 
did not object tothe enfranchisement of £14 
Occupiers on the seore of their fitness. 
They were fit, and so were a great many 
more who had a less qualification, but the 
real question was whether the £14 occu- 
piers should control the county representa- 
tion. If the proposal of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer were agreed to, there would 
be one-third of the counties of the kingdom 
in which 50 per cent of the electors would 
be small holders added to the constituency. 
There were eighty counties or divisions of 
counties in England and Wales, and in 
twenty-three of them 30 per cent would 
be added to the constituency. 

Mr. CRUM-EWING supported 
Amendment. 

Lorp HENRY SCOTT said, he did not 
think the reasons adduced by the Home 
Secretary valid against the Amendment. 
With regard to the remarks made in his 
absence by the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham, he could state that every vote given 
in the county of Selkirk had passed through 
the proper court of inquiry, and to say that 
those votes had been made by a nobleman 
was not to state a fact. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he should discuss the point 
without reference to the interests of either 
party in that House. The clause embraced 
every species of qualification whether in 
country or town ; but looking at its prin- 
ciple, the balance of his mind was opposed 
to the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman. 
There was no doubt a certain presumption 
in favour of the proposition of the hon. 
Member when they looked at the case of 
two men, one of whom would have a vote 
because he paid a certain sum to one land- 
lord, while the other would have no vote 
though he paid the same amount to several. 
But then the practical convenience con- 
nected with registration must be taken into 
account in all these cases. They must 
consider that aman might hold small strips 
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of land which might be so far separated 
that the cases could not be tried in the 
same registration court. It would be pro- 
bably found that more evil than good would 
result from the proposition of the hon. 
Gentleman. The last Member but two who 
had spoken was under a misapprehension 
in supposing that the Government intended 
to correct the present state of the law with 
respect to the Chandos clause. The 
Chandos clause wonld be left precisely 
as it was. It was a matter for con- 
sideration how far the principle contended 
for by the hon. Gentleman should be 
carried, and whether it should apply to 
boroughs, if it were to be applied to coun- 
ties. In his opinion it would add greatly 
to the labour and expense of investigation. 
Considerations of practical convenience 
were against the adoption of the Amend- 
ment; but even conceding that the pro- 
position was a proper one, the object would 
not be attained by the proposed omission, 
but it would be necessary to introduce 
positive words to carry out his intention, 
and the Committee would, on the whole, 
do wisely to be content with the state of 
the law as it stood. 

Viscount CRANBOURNE said, he en- 
tertained a great objection to disfranchis- 
ing his own flesh and blood. The only objec- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ap- 
peared to be that the proposed alteration 
would give greater trouble to those who had 
to revise the register. There was one class 
whom the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would disfranchise who were acknowledged 
on all sides to be a class who ought to be 
introduced, and that class comprised the 
village tradesmen, It often happened that 
the ground in a village belonged to small 
owners whilst the land all round belonged 
to a large owner. The question was not 
one of great magnitude, but he thought the 
Committee would act wisely in accepting 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. HUNT said, he thought the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was right in saying 
that if he (Mr. Hunt) succeeded in striking 
out the paragraph substantive words would 
be required to earry out his object, and he 
had provided words to meet that objection. 
In the course of his canvass at elections he 
had frequently come across a man who was 
in as good a position as any man in the 
parish who could not vote because he hap- 
pened to hold under two landlords. He 
considered that to be a great injustice, and 
did not see why that injustice should not be 
remedied. The Chancellor of the Exelie- 
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quer said, that if that principle should be) it was now proposed that if he let off any 
adopted with regard to counties it ought! portion of his house, the rent received by 
to.be adopted with regard to boroughs. | him should be deducted from that which 
He perfectly agreed with that remark, If} he paid, and he would be struck off the 
aman held two houses next to each other! register, because, although legally oceu- 
in @ borough, and made a communication | pying the house, he made use of the oceu- 
between them, he did not see why, although | pation in such a manner as to enable him 
they belonged to two different persons, the | to pay his rent. Hon, Members would 
tenant should not have a vote just as if| observe that the Amendment proposed a 
both the houses belonged to the same land- | most important alteration in the existing 
lord. But in boroughs there was this dis-} franchise, and he trusted that the Commit- 
tinction, that the franchise was residential, | tee would not accede to it. e 
The Amendment however, limiting the Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
pringiple to counties, would tend to enfran- | that after what had fallen from the right 
chise a large number and he hoped the/ hon. Gentleman, which he confessed had 
Committee would adopt it, greatly surprised him, he would withdraw 
. his Amendment. for the present; but, as 
Atiendment neyatioed. he believed the principle to be a very im- 
Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, | portant one, which required much greater 
he hoped the Government would not object | discussion than they could give to it at that 
to the following words which he proposed | hour of the night, he should reserve the 
to introduce at the end of the clause :— | right to bring it forward again at a fur- 
“In any case in which the occupier of any | ther stage, either as an Amendment to the 
ises has sublet any portion thereof, he shall | borough franchise clause or as an inde- 
not be entitled to a vote in respect of such pre- pendent clause dealing with both the coun- 


mises, unless the Serheoe of them remaining in | ties and the boroughs. 
his own occupation be of the clear yearly value of 


£14, and in order in that ease to ascertain the Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


clear yearly value, the amount of the rent paid by Wi ols 
any sub-tenant or sub-tenants shall be deducted Mr. HUNT said, he had placed on the 


from the gross estimated rental of the premises, | P@Pper the notice of a Proviso to the follow- 


and a proportionate deduction shall be made from | ing effect :— 
” 
the rateable value. “Provided always that no such occupier shall 
The Committee had adopted as the stan- | be so registered in any year unless he shall have 
dard for the county franchise the hold- | bee" rated in his own name in respect of the 
d +l ¢ il land | premises to all rates for the relief of the poor 
ing either of a house or land to the! nade during the time of such his occupation 80 
amount of £14. The difference between | required as aforesaid, nor unless he shall have 
the holding of a house and the holding of | paid, on or before the 20th day of July in each 
land was this—that if a man occupied land | year, all the poor rates and assessed taxes which 
pi shall have become payable from him in respeet of 
of the value of £14, unless he occupied the such premises previously to the 5th day of January 
whole of it, he would not be entitled to a} then next preceding.” 
vote; whereas if he took a house of the 
yalue of £14 and let off to the extent of 
£12 or £13, only retaining to the value of 
£1, he did not lose his vote. All he desired 
was to correct that anomaly, by introducing 
& provision that if a man let off a portion 
of his land or premises he should lose his 
vote, unless he retained to the minimum 
yearly value which had been decided upon. 
He thought this a very reasonable proposal 
and he hoped the Government would adopt 
it. It was applicable both to the county 
and the borough. Clause agreed to. 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, that the} Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
effect of the Amendment would be to alter | QUER said, there were so many Motions 
the legal definition of occupation, and to| anterior to the Government business for to- 

Be HOE P : ; ‘ 
disfranchise borough voters very exten- | morrow (this day), that he did not think he 
sively. Ifa man occupied in a borough to | should be dealing fairly with the House if he 
the value of £10, and let off a portion of | put the Reform Bill upon the Paper. He 
his house it was still an occupation ; but | would therefore propose to fix the resum 

P prop P- 


VOL, CLXXXIV. [rump sentzs.] Q [CommiticeomClause 4. 


He intended to take the sense of the Com- 
mittee on this question, if no one else did. 
But it would be more convenient, as the 
principle applied both to borough and 
county votes, that the discussion should be 
raised at a time when it could be taken 
generally upon both franchisea. The Go- 
vernment Bill contained a clause repealing 
the payment of taxes, and perhaps that 
would be the more convenient moment for 
raising the question. 
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tion of the discussion in Committee for 
Monday. 
House resumed. 


Committee report progress ; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


LAND DRAINAGE SUPPLEMENTAL BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Kyarcusuti-Hvuerssen, Bill 
to confirm a Provisional Order under “ The Land 
Drainage Act, 1861,” ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Kwatcusutieiverssen and Sir Grorce 
Grer. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 192.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o’clock. 


——eee™* 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 15, 1866. 


MINUTES.]—Sat First in Parliament — The 
Lord Willoughby de Broke, after the Death of 
his Father. 

Took the Oathe-The Lord Blayney. 

Se.ect Commitrge—On Crown Lands discharged. 

Pusuic Buis—First Reading—Validity of Mar- 
riages * (164); Foreign Jurisdiction Act 
Amendment * (165). 

Committee—Law of Capital Punishment Amend- 
ment (re-comm.) (145 & 166). 

Report — Lunacy Acts (Scotland) Amendment 
(138). 

Third Reading—Prosecution Expenses* (88) ; 
Charitable Trusts Deeds Enrolment * (146), 
and passed, 


LAW OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT AMEND- 
MENT BILL—(Nos. 145 & 166.) 
(The Lord Chancellor. ) 
COMMITTEE (ON RE-COMMITMENT.) 


House in Committee (according to Order) 
on Re-commitment. 


Clause 13 (Execution to be within 
Prison). 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS objected to the 
whole of Part IV., authorizing the exeecu- 
tion to be within the walls of the prison. 
He objected altogether to private execu- 
tions. A soldier was marched out before 
his comrades for execution as an example 
to others in the regiment, and a civilian 
ought to be hanged in public as an example 
to others. To be ‘ hanged like a dog” 
had a deterrent effect, for the boldest man 
shuddered at it; and if they resorted to 
private executions, in his opinion they 
would deprive capital punishments of their 
deterrent quality. The fundamental prin- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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ciple which governed the administration of 
the criminal law in this country was that 
all proceedings involving life and liberty 
should be conducted in public, and it was 
only in accordance with it that the punish- 
ment should also be carried out in public, 
By that means the public was certain that 
everything was done fair and right, and 
that justice had been done. The final ex- 
ecution of such a sentence ought above all 
things to be public, or else what security 
had the people, should a man of influence 
be unfortunately condemned, that he suf- 
fered the extreme penalty of the law. It 
was only by public executions that the 
great mass of the people could be induced 
to believe that the law had taken effect in 
such eases. During the last ten years the 
reports of executions given by Times 
had, with one exception, always testified 
to the becoming conduct of the assembled 
crowds, and that single exception received 
a flat contradiction a few days afterwards 
from a person of great experience. No 
wrong was done by public executions, and 
though it was impossible to search people’s 
hearts, there could be little doubt that to 
witness so solemn a spectacle must make a 
deep impression on the minds of those who 
beheld it. 


Moved to omit Clause 13.—( The Lord 
St. Leonards.) 


Tue Duke or RICHMOND supported 
the Bill, reminding their Lordships that 
all the publicity attending the proceedings 
in the case of a man accused of murder 
was not in the least interfered with by 
the present Bill. The only alteration 
proposed was that the execution should 
take place in private; but all the de- 
tails would be just as public as they 
were now. There would be the same se- 
curity that the law had been carried into 
effect that there was now. The noble and 
learned Lord (Lord St. Leonards) had 
argued that because a military execution 
was of a very imposing character, because 
performed in public, the publie execution 
of other criminals must be similarly im- 
pressive. It must be recollected, however, 
that a soldier was executed in the presence 
of his comrades, of those with whom he 
had for years been in close association; 
whereas the execution of a criminal for 
murder brought together only the very 
dregs of the population, and it was impos- 
sible to induce respectable persons to be 
present. The evidence that had been 
given by police inspectors and others was 
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to the effect that executions had no de- 
terrent effect on the lower classes, who 
looked upon them in the same way as prize 
fights or any other amusing sights, and that 
the behaviour of many of the crowd was 
exceedingly riotous and indecorous. Very 
little moral impression could therefore be 
made by public executions, and he thought 
the change proposed wasa very desirable one. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
eapital punishment was the only punish- 
ment that was carried out in public, and 
desired to know why, if publicity was so 
essential as his noble and learned Friend 
argued, it was not applied to other cases, 
Imprisonment, indeed, necessarily involved 
privacy; but why should not people be 
flogged as well as hanged in public? Why, 
because flogging in public would be so re- 
volting to popular feeling that it would not 
be tolerated. He could not help thinking, 
therefore, that analogy was in favour of 
age executions. This was already the 
aw in some of the American States and in 


several of the States of Europe. It might 


have been liable to abuse in former times, 
but nobody nowadays could have any ap- 
prehension of criminals being tortured or 
put to death in any other way than the 


sentence prescribed. No doubt it was 
possible that a few individuals in a crowd 
might be impressed by an execution ; but 
the large mass of the people present were 
always of the lowest class, unmixed with 
persons of superior education, whose pre- 
sence gave a tone to large assemblies; and 
the evils of the present system were so 
reat that, in his opinion, it was very 
esirable to put an end to it. On the 
second reading of the Bill, the preponder- 
ance of opinion in the House was decidedly 
in favour of the change, which was recom- 
mended by the recent Royal Commission, 
and was in harmony with the more humane 
feelings of the present age. He thought 
the value of the Bill would be materially 
impaired if the clause were struck out. His 
right rev. Friend (the Bishop of Oxford) had 
suggested that a bell should be tolled within 
the walls of the prison when the criminal 
left his cell, and that a black flag should be 
hoisted on the walls at the falling of the 
drop, He thought, however, that such a 
regulation could not consistently be intro- 
duced into the Bill, and that the due 
solemnity of the spectacle was sufficiently 
provided for. He hoped their Lordships 
would be of opinion that the clause ought 
to be retained, and that it would be a great 
improvement on the present system, 
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Lorpv DUNSANY said, that one of the 
great objections to our mode of executing 
eriminals was the uncertainty of its dera- 
tion. A man was sometimes hanging fifteen 
or twenty minutes before life was entirely 
extinct. The mode of death should be more 
certainly instantaneous. It was to be as- 
sumed that the punishment should be in- 
flieted with the greatest equality possible to 
all persons so unfortunately placed, and it 
was the duty of the Government to take 
every possible care that no unnecessary 
torture should be inflicted in the perform- 
ance of the last solemn act of the law. No- 
thing, however, was more uncertain or more 
bungling than our present system of hang- 
ing. We had but one skilful executioner 
in England, and his services were not ex- 
tended to Ireland. It required some skill 
to hang a man effectually. They found 
that criminals executed died from different 
causes—some died from suffocation, others 
from dislocation of the neck, and others again 
from apoplexy caused by an annatural flow 
of blood to the brain. It all depended upon 
the skill of the hangman whether the un- 
fortunate criminal died at once or was al- 
lowed to suffer for several minutes. He 
believed that if the executions were carried 
out in private they would be far more 
solemn and decorous than they were at 
present. 

Tae Eart or ROMNEY said, he could 
not help thinking that the publicity of ex- 
ecutions had a solemnizing effect on the 
minds of those who witnessed them. How- 
ever apt such persons might be, in going to 
or coming from such exhibitions, to indulge 
in a species of jocularity, trying, if possible, 
to carry off their nervous feeling, it was 
quite obvious that they were deeply im- 
pressed with the awfulness of the scene 
they had witnessed. They would not be 
impressed with the tolling of the prison 
bell as they were by the appearance of the 
living condemned criminal on the scaffold, 
and seeing in a few moments his lifeless 
body blown to and fro by every breath of 
wind. He had himself once witnessed an 
execution, and he could not describe the 
feelings of horror which it excited in him. 
If the penalty of death were inflicted pri- 
vately in prison, the sentence would be de- 
prived of much of the horror-which now at- 
tached to it. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
when this Bill was being read a second 
time he ventured to express his dissent 
from the new mode of executing criminals 
proposed. He was now glad to find his 
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opinion fortified by such a distinguished 
legal authority as his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord St. Leonards). He hoped 
their Lordships would not be offended when 
he said he believed they were, perhaps, the 
worst Court in the world for passing 
judgment as to the effect of public exe- 
cutions upon the lower classes. Their 
Lordships were highly educated men, pos- 
sessing refined feelings and minds, and 
they were naturally shocked at the sight of 
a public execution. They would carefully 
avoid witnessing one except for the purpose 
of observing what its effect was upon the 
minds of the masses who assembled around 
the scaffold. Their Lordships’ minds 
would naturally revolt at such scenes. How, 
then, could they answer for the effect pro- 
duced by public executions upon the minds 
of uneducated persons, many of whom be- 
longed to the criminal class? He thought 
they could not answer for the effect of 
those spectacles; and, therefore, unless 
they were certain that such executions 
were worthless in respect to morality and 
useless as warnings, he thought it was 
better to leave the law as it stood than to 
attempt any alteration of it. The right | 
rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Oxford) in re- | 
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plying to the observations he (the Earl of | 
Malmesbury) made on this subject on a} 
former occasion said, that criminals often | 
displayed a good deal of bravado on the 
scaffold, and assumed a certain feeling of 
courage for the time which was productive 
of a false and morbid impression on the 
minds of the spectators. But was he sure 
that that was the case in the present day ? 
He (the Earl of Malmesbury) thought not. 
He thought that owing to the exertions of 
the excellent men who now held the offices | 
of prison chaplains the unfortunate crimi- | 
nals generally appeared on the scaffold in | 
a far different state of mind than was the | 
case some sixty or seventy years ago, in | 
the days of Dick Turpin and gentlemen of 
that kind. He did not concur with the 
statement of the right rev. Prelate, that 
there was often a morbid infatuation of the 
public mind which led people to sympa- 
thize with criminals who were about to be 
executed. Baron Bramwell, in his charge 
to the jury in the Cannon Street murder 
case, said, only last week, that ‘‘ rogues will 
always assist rogues, but there is no sym- 
pathy in this country for murderers.” 
When a supposed murderer was arrested 
it was well known that the chief difficulty 
of the police was not to keep him in safe 
custody, but to protect him against the 


The Earl of Malmesbury 


| 
} 


| 
| 


| 
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violence of the mob, 
be said that the people had anything of a 
morbid sympathy for a criminal. 
thoroughly agreed with his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord St. Leonards) that 
the infamy of a public execution had a deep 
effect upon the mind—of this effect a re. 
markable instance was to be found in the eri- 


\for three or four days. 
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It could not, then, 


He 


minal himself, for the first precaution taken 


after a man had been sentenced to death 


was to keep him from committing suicide, 
Criminals in general were not so insensible 
as some supposed to a feeling of degrada. 
tion. If inquiry were made at the convict 
establishments here or abroad, it would be 
found that criminals felt the greatest horror 
at having their hair cut and the convict 
dress put on them. Robespierre, to avoid a 
public execution, attempted to blow his 


‘brains out, and Wolfe Tone, he believed, 


killed himself in prison rather than be pub- 
licly executed. Then there was the in- 
stance, not many years ago, of a French 
nobleman, who, to prevent the disgrace 
which would fall on his family by his pub- 
lie execution for a murder of which he 
had been guilty, committed suicide. Ano- 
ther argument which had been eloquently 
urged the other day by the right rev. 


| Prelate was that the disgraceful scenes 


witnessed at public executions were a proof 
that those executions had no beneficial 
effect on the minds of the spectators. In 
the absence of any statistics showing the 
proportion of the public upon whom public 
executions had no salutary effect he thought 
that the argument of the right rev. Prelate 
was not worth much. He considered that 
if nine-tenths of the spectators were so- 


|lemnly impressed with the awful scenes 


they witnessed—and he believed that the 
proportion was considerably more—it would 
form a strong argument for the present mode 
of carrying into effect the extreme sentence 
of the law. A servant of his had attended 
an execution, and the effect on him was 
so great that he was unfitted for his work 
One objection 
raised was that the people indulged in ob- 
scene language at these executions ; but 
the same thing occurred on great public 
spectacles, such as the funeral of the late 
Lord Palmerston, and at Her Majesty's 
coronation ; but it would be absurd to 
argue from that that public funerals and 
coronations did more harm than good. 
Those people were obscene, not because of 
what was taking place, but because it was 
their habit to be obscene. He considered 
that the substitution of private for public 
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executions was the first step to the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment. He did not 
think that the proposal to make the execu- 
eutions private, although aided by the 
theatrical accessories of the tolling of beils 
and the display of a black flag, would have 
any effect upon the unimpressionable minds 
of those who constituted the criminal class 
in England, however they might act upon 
the imaginative people of the South. The 
noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond) had 
alluded to executions in the army, and said 
that they took place in the presence of the 
friends and comrades of the criminals ; and 
he (the Earl of Malmesbury) thought it was 
a defect in our present system that the 
executions always took place at certain and 
the same places. He would suggest that 
executions should take place as far as pos- 
sible in the particular localities where the 
crime was committed. When executions 
took place ‘in the county towns the same 
eople always saw them, and they produced 
ob effect than would accompany them if 
the sentence of the law were carried out 
in the places where the crime was perpe- 
trated, and where the executions might be 
witnessed by those who were formerly the 
friends and associates of the criminals. 
Tue Bisnor or OXFORD said, he could 
not concur in the statement of the noble 
Earl that their Lordships were likely to 
be bad judges of the effect of public execu- 
tions on the lower classes, because, as men 
of education and refinement, their feelings 
on the matter were likely to be different 
from those of less educated people. 
own opinion was that the result of their 
superior education was just the reverse. 
He thought that the careful study which 
people of education bestowed on questions 
ike the present eminently qualified them 
to judge what effect was produced on the 
minds of the lower classes by events which 
passed before their eyes. If this were not 
the case, it would be almost impossible for 
educated people to legislate for the unedu- 
cated. But the question did not rest there. 
It should be borne in mind that an inquiry 
had been made on the subject by a Com- 
mission, and evidence had been obtained 
from those who witnessed public execu- 
tions, and whose business it was to be 
present at them, as to the effect produced 
on the minds of the assembled masses, and 
even on the criminals themselves ; and after 
hearing both sides the Commission came 
to a conclusion against public executions. 
The noble and learned Lord who moved 
the Amendment (Lord St. Leonards) said 


His | 
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that public hanging had a deterrent effect, 
because, when a man was executed, a com- 
mon observation made by the people was 
that he was ‘‘ hanged like a dog.” Now, 
he did not think that dogs were hanged in 
public, but, whenever they went through 
that uncomfortable operation, he believed 
that the operation was performed in pri- 
vate ; so that if the idea of being ‘‘ hanged 
like a dog” had a deterrent effect, the 
conclusion was in favour of private and not 
of public executions. The preponderance 
of evidence given by persons who lived 
at country towns where executions took 
place, by chaplains of gaols, and by leading 
members of the police, was clearly against 
the notion that any good effect was produced 
on the criminal masses by public execu- 
tions. He was told by a noble Friend of his 
a Colonial Governor, of a curious instance of 
the effect of public execution ; for a fort- 
night after a public executions where he 
was stationed he noticed that all the boys 
and young lads in the town were perform- 
ing mock executions, showing that the 
public spectacle of the death of a man by 
hanging, instead of filling their minds with 
horror, was regarded as a sort of pleasure- 
able dramatic excitement. Public execu- 
tions were-done away with by him, and the 
result, he stated, was that a marked change 
for the better was produced. The wit- 
nesses from America and from Prussia, 
who were examined before the Commission, 
was to the same effect. Indeed, the evi- 
dence generally went to show that the 
dread of the punishment became increased 
when the sight itself was withdrawn from 
the public gaze. Another remarkable fact 
was that it appeared that those very men 
who had themselves been great criminals 
had been constant attendants at public ex- 
ecutions ; so that it was clear those spec- 
tacles had exercised no sort of deterrent 
effect upon their minds. And from what 
their Lordships knew of the operations of 
the human mind they would at once under- 
stand that noise and disturbance and what- 
ever tended to dispel that fixedness of 
thought which to produce any good result 
must be centred not upon the accidents of 
the scene, but on the great fact that a human 
life was being cut short by a shameful death, 
took away in the case of the great mass of 
the people from that great moral impression 
which such a scene was meant to create. It 
was also shown that the fact of executions 
being public produced a bad effect upon 
criminals and upon the criminal population 
—of this they had distinct and conclusive 
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evidence before them. It would be found 
frem the evidence of a very thouglitful man 
(Mr. Kennedy) that the morbid feeling ex- 
cited by such spectacles in America had 
led to the greater frequency instead of to 
the diminution of murders. As to the ob- 
jection that the holding of executions in 
private would tend to the total abolition of 
capital punishment, he would only say that 
if those who supported the clause were right 
in the view which they took the tendency 
would be in the opposite direction. If, 
while public executions gave an unneces- 
sary shock to many persons, they were 
able to show that their effect was to ac- 
custom people to the penalty of death and 
thus to diminish its deterring influence, 
the argument against the entire abolition 
of capital punishment would be surely 
stronger than if the last punishment for a 
great offence were inflicted in the manner 
proposed without subjecting to a needless 
shock the moral and civilized feelings of 
the country. 


On Question, That the clause stand Part 
of the Bill? their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 75; Not-Contents 25: Majo- 
rity 50. 


CONTENTS. 
Cranworth, L. (Z.Chan- Halifax, V. 
cellor.) Hawarden, V. 


Lifford, V. 
Devonshire, D. Powerscourt, V. 
Grafton, D. 


Sidmouth, V. 
Richmond, D. Sydney, V. 
Bath, M. 
Bristol, M. 
Lansdowne, M. 
Normanby, M. 


Bangor, Bp. 
Gloucester and Bristol, 


Bp. 
Oxford, Bp. 
Peterborough, Bp. 


Belmore, E. 
Carnarvon, E, 
Clarendon, E. 
De Grey, E. 
Derby, E. 
Devon, E. 
Fortescue, E. 
Granville, E. 
Grey, E. 
Harrowby, E. 
Huntingdon, E. 
Leven and Melville, E. 
Morley, E. 
Nelson, E. 
Russell, E. 
Shaftesbury, E. 
Sommers, E. 
Stanhope, E, 
Wilton, E. 


Abinger, L. 
Belper, L. 
Bolton, L. 
Boyle, L. (Z. Cork and 
Orrery.) 
Brodrick, L. ( V. Midle- 
ton.) 
Brougham and Vaux, L. 
Charlemont, L. (£. 
Charlemont.) 
Chelmsford, L. 
Churchill, L. 
Clermont, L. 
Colville of Culross, L. 
Denman, L. 
De Tabley, L. 
Dunsany, L. 
Foley, L. [Teller.] 
Granard, L. (EZ. Gra- 
Clancarty, V.(Z. Clan- _nard.) 
carty.) Hamilton, L. (L. Bel- 
De Vesci, V. haven and Stenton.) 


The Bishop of Oxford 


{LORDS} 
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Southampton, L, 

Stewart of Garlies, L, 
(E. Galloway.) 

Sundridge, L. (D, 
Argyll.) 

Taunton, L. 

Teynham, L, 

Tredegar, L. 

Wensleydale, L. 

Wharneliffe, L. 

Wrottesley, L, 


Heytesbury, L. 
Houghton, L. 
Lyveden, L. 
Methuen, L. 
Minster, L. (34. Conyng- 
ham.) [Teller.] 
Overstone, L. 
Polwarth, L. 
Portman, L. 
Saye and Sele, L. 
Scarsdale, L 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Marlborough, D. Blantyre, L. 

Crofton, L. 

Grinstead, L. (£. En- 
niskillen.) 

Kilmaine, L. 

Lovel and Holland, L, 
(E. Egmont.) 

Mostyn, L. 

Saltoun, L. 

Silchester, L. (EZ. Long- 

d. 


ord.) 
Somerhill, L. (M. Clan: 
ricarde.) 
Saint Leonards, L. 
Templemore, L. 
Walsingham, L. 
Wynford, L. 


Westmeath, M. 


Amherst, E. 

Cardigan, E. 

Doneaster, E. (D. Bue- 
cleuch and Queens- 
berry.) [Teller.] 

Ellenborough, E. 

Lonsdale, E. 

Luean, E. 

Malmesbury, E. 

Romney, E. [ Teller.] 

Strafford, E. 


Hardinge, V. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 14 (Sheriff, &c., to be present). 


Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH took 
oceasion to say that, while the presence of 
large crowds would, under the operation of 
the Bill, be done away with, it was desir- 
able that executions should still be allowed 
to preserve to some extent a public charac- 
ter. He should, therefore, propose to in- 
troduce into the clause words to the effect 
that the visiting justices of the prison 
should admit as many persons within its 
preeincts as could be conveniently aceom- 
modated. As the clause at present stood 
there would be present (besides the official) 
only such persons as the sheriff or visiting 
justices might think to admit. 

Lorp TEYNHAM suggested the inser- 
tion of words in the clause providing for 
the admission within the prison of a rea- 
sonable number of the accredited repre- 
sentatives of the public press. In some 
cases the question whether reporters should 
be admitted had been raised before jus- 
tices, and had been decided in the nega- 
tive by them. The press itself had de- 
murred to such an exclusion, and the opi- 
nion of the public, he believed, had coin- 
cided with that of the press, and had been 
adverse to the decision of the justices con- 
cerned. Asthat clause stood it was quite 
possible, and even probable, that occasions 
might arise in which, when the sheriffs or 
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the visiting justices found that the power 
of excluding the press was in their hands, 
they would be disposed to exercise that 
power, and would actually excludeit. Ac- 
cording to the 18th clause, the Seeretary 
of State would have the power to make 
regulations touching executions; but as 
the clause then under discussion specified 
the parties who should be officially present, 
and who should have authority to limit the 
number of persons admitted to witness the 
execution, the letter at least of the Bill 
would lead one to suppose that the power 
of admitting or excluding the press was 
not to be left in the hands of the Secretary 
of State, but was to reside in the sheriffs 
and the visiting justices. Seeing that exe- 
cutions hereafter were not to take place 
altogether in public, it was most important 
that the representatives of the press should 
be enabled to inform the public of what 
transpired on those occasions. 


An Amendment moved after (‘‘ belongs’’) 
to insert (“ and that which shall appear to 
the Sheriff or to the Visiting Justices a 
reasonable number of the accredited repre- 
sentatives of the public Press.)—(Lord 
Teynham. ) 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
it would be better to leave the matter in 
the hands of the sheriffs and the visiting 
justices, who were responsible to the pub- 
lie, than to allow any person, however re- 
spectable, to claim an absolute right to 
admission within the precincts of the prison. 
The Amendment of the noble Lord might 
be attended with inconvenience. 


Amendment negatived. 
Tue Duke of MARLBOROUGH said, 


the clause imposed on the visiting jus- 
tices or the sheriffs the duty of selecting 
the persons who should be present to wit- 
ness the execution. He was glad that he 
himself was not likely to be placed in the 
position of having such a duty imposed on 
him, The provision was one that must 
utterly fail, and the result would be that 
executions would be witnessed simply by 
the officials of the gaol. When executions 
thus became truly private he feared that 
they would be ultimately abolished alto- 
gether. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR hoped 
their Lordships would not assent to the 
suggestion of the noble Duke, whieh would 
probably lead to inconvenience. 


Clause agreed to, 
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Clause 15 (Surgeon to eertify Death, 
and Declaration to be signed by Sheriff, 
&e.) agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Coroner’s inquest on Body). 

Eart NELSON suggested that as the 
chief obiect of the inquest was to identify 
the dead man as the person who had been 
sentenced to execution, it would secure 
greater publicity and otherwise produce a 
more salutary effect if the jury were sum- 
moned from the district in which the crime 
had been committed. These persons would 
be not only the most fit to testify to the 
identity of the body, but would carry back 
to their neighbourhood the certainty that 
the crime had been punished by the execu- 
tion of the criminal. 


An Amendment moved, after (“ jury”’) 
to insert (‘‘ for the inquest shall be, where 
practicable, summoned from the parish or 
district where the murder was committed. ) 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR thought it 
would only introduce needless difficulty into 
the working of the clause to require that 
the jury should be summoned in all cases 
from the district in which the crime had 
been committed. 


Amendment withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 17 to 23, inclusive, agreed to, 
with verbal Amendments. 


Clause 24 (Substitute for Punishment of 
Death in certain cases.) (Partial Repeal 
of 2 Geo. II. e. 25, s. 2). 


Eart GREY observed, that it proposed 
to abolish the punishment of death for those 
who committed treason by setting fire to 
Her Majesty’s ships and dockyards in time 
of war. In his opinion it was a most 
grievous offence, meriting the severest 
puvishment. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
policy had hitherto been to confine the in- 
fliction of capital punishment to murder- 
ers. Any number of crimes might be in- 
cluded in the category of those to be 
punished by death if heinousness alone 
was to be the guide. Mutilation, for in- 
stance, was a most terrible crime; but 
that could not be included. Still, if any 
person in collusion with the enemy set fire 
to Her Majesty’s dockyards he could be 
indicted of high treason, and was liable to 
conviction and capital punishment. But it 
must not be forgotten that the fact of col- 
lusion with the enemy would have to be 
proved, 
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thought it immaterial whether collusion 
with the enemy were proved or not. A 
man by committing such an offence as 
setting fire to Her Majesty’s ships consti- 
tuted himself an enemy of the public. 
Parliament would act most unwisely if it 
abolished the punishment of death for the 
greatest injury which could be inflicted 
upon the country. 

Lorp TAUNTON also thought the Act 
should be retained in force. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in defe- 
rence to what appeared to be the general 
wish of their Lordships, said he would not 
insist upon the clause, 


Clause struck out. 
Clauses 25 to 27 agreed to. 
Clause 28 negatived. 


Clause 29 (Incorporation of Parts of 24 
& 25 Vict. ec. 100). 
Tue Eart or CARNARVON expressed 


his opinion that some assurance ought to 
be given on the part of the Government 
that in cases where a person was tried for 
a capital crime, and a conviction ensued, 
and where the Royal prerogative had once 
interposed, it should not be exercised a 
second time for the mitigation of the sen- 
tence. He had in his mind the case of 
Charlotte Winsor, whose sentence had been 
commuted to one of penal servitude for 
life. He thought it was due to the public 
that this unhappy murderess should be in- 
structed that her commuted sentence would 
be fully carried out. At present life-sen- 
tences were merely nominal, but he trusted 
that in this particular case the usual cus- 
tom would be departed from. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR felt that 
it was very difficult to lay down one rule to 
regulate a diversity of cases, and this more- 
over in a matter which touched the prero- 
gative of the Crown. He could, however, 
only say that if he were Secretary of State 
at the end of twelve years’ of Charlotte 
Winsor’s punishment he should not regard 
it as a case deserving of a merciful con- 
sideration. He thought that in ordinary 
cases of murder the sentences of penal 
servitude ought to be what they professed 
to be, although it was impossible, of course, 
but that cases of an exceptional character 
might arise. 

Te Duke or MARLBOROUGH also 
expressed an opinion that sentences of 
murder commuted to penal servitude for 
life should be taken out of the category of 


The Lord Chancellor 
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those punishments which, after a certain 
time, were subject to remission. 


Clause agreed to. 
Schedules agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendments to be re- 
ceived on Tuesday next; and Bill to be 
printed as amended (No. 166.) 


THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
gave notice that at a subsequent stage he 
should move that the crime of felonious] 
assaulting with intent to kill should be 
taken out of the Bill, and he should at the 
same time call attention to’ the cease of 
Charles O’Connor, in Dublin, who had 
pleaded guilty to that offence. 


LUNACY ACTS (SCOTLAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL—(No. 138.) 
(The Lord Privy Seal.) 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 

Amendment reported (according to Or- 
der.) 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY moved 
to insert a clause empowering the directors 
of any chartered lunatic asylum in Scot- 
land to grant retiring allowances out of 
the funds at their disposal to any of their 
officers who had served for fifteen years, 
and who were more than fifty years of age, 
It was well known that the medical officers 
and attendants in lunatic asylums were 
specially subject to injurious influences, 
The perpetual presence of insanity was 
depressing in the extreme. In the in- 
terest of the lunatics as well az of their 
attendants, it was of importance that the 
faithful and laborious services of the 
latter should be compensated by the re- 
duction of the term of service requisite to 
entitle them to a retiring allowance from 
twenty to fifteen years, as had already been 
done in England. 


Motion agreed to. 
Amendment made; and Bill to he read 
3* on Monday next. 


CROWN LANDS BILL. 

The order made on the 7th Instant referring. 
the Bill to a Select Committee, and the Order 
made on Monday last naming the said Committee, 
discharged ; and Bill committed to 1 Committee 
of the Whole House on Tuesday next.—( The 
Lord President.) 


VALIDITY OF MARRIAGES BILL | H.L. | 
A Bill to declare the Validity of Marriages in 
certain Cases—Was presented by The Lorp 
Kinespown ; read-1*, (No. 164.) 
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FOREIGN JURISDICTION ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill to amend the Foreign Jurisdiction Act 
— Was presented by The Earl of Cxarenpon ; 
read 1*, (No 165.) 

House adjourned at half past Seven 


o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, June 15, 1866. 


MINUTES.) — Pustic Bits — Report — New 
Forest Poor Relief * (193): 


TESTS ABOLITION (OXFORD) BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Sm WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, 
he would beg to ask the hon. and learned 
Member for Exeter, Whether he intends 
to proceed with the third reading of the 
Tests Abolition (Oxford) Bill that night ? 

Mr. COLERIDGE said, in reply, that, 
looking to the state of public business as 
appearing upon the paper, and to the fact 
that notice had been given by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Oxford 
that he meant to take a division upon the 
third reading of the Bill, he (Mr. Coleridge) 
did not think it would be for the con- 
venience of Members generally to attempt 
to bring it on that evening. With the leave 
of the House he should, therefore, post- 
pone his Motion to another occasion, pro- 
bably the 3rd of July. 


IRELAND—PROBABLE RESIGNATION 
OF JUDGE LONGFIELD.—QUESTION, 


Mr. WHITESIDE: Sir, a very re- 
markable statement has appeared in the 
newspapers within the last few days, of 
which I wish to ask some explanation at 
the hands of my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. Judge Long- 
field is reported as having said, in a case 
before him, that— 

“He hoped that the parties would not delay 
sending in their requisitions for the further in- 
formation of the Court, as he was anxious to dis- 
pose completely of all cases before him, to avoid 
the inconvenience of a re-argument before his 
successor of cases already heard before himself. 
He regretted to say that he thought it unlikely 
that he could hold much longer the situation which 
he at present filled. He had read that morning 
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a Bill brought into Parliament so unjust to him- 
self that he considered it as equivalent to a Bill 
for depriving him of his office by imposing on him 
more business than, at his time of life, he could 
undertake to discharge. He had requested his 
registrar to furnish him with a return of orders 
made by him in Court for the month ending the 
8rd day of June. The orders amounted to 257. 
Of those, 186 were made in cases transferred to 
him from the Court of the late Judge Hargreave, 
and the remainder in cases originally his own, 
This was exclusive of orders to give out title- 
deeds and fiating petitions, settling rentals, con- 
veyances, schedules, partitions, and declarations 
of title. The number of petitions fiated by him 
during the above period amounted to forty-five, 
twenty-three of which were cases which came to 
him owing to the death of Judge Hargreave. 
The number of titles read by him during the same 
period was thirty-seven, twenty-five of which were 
in cases referred to him. He protested against 
the injustice of imposing so much additional labour 
on him, and had written to the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland on the subject, protesting against the 
injustice, and had received an answer this morn- 
ing, in the ordinary language of official civility, 
to the effect that the Government were prepared 
to carry the Bill as it stood. The only part of 
the Bill with which he was now concerned was 
that which related to the additional duties imposed 
on himself. Ie would, however, say that he en- 
tirely disapproved the policy of the Act.” 


[‘‘ Order, order !’’] The learned Judge goes 
on to say that it will diminish the security of 
titles conferred [‘*‘ Order !”’], and to speak 
of other matters. I therefore beg to ask 
my right hon. Friend, Whether Judge Long- 
field has notified his intention of resigning 
his judicial position in the Landed Estates 
Court without any retiring pension ; and, 
if so, what are the grounds of that resig- 
nation ; whether as a consequence of that 
resignation any changes are contemplated 
in the constitution of the Court ; and whe- 
ther, assuming that any correspondence has 
passed on this subject between Judge Long- 
field and the Lord Lieutenant, my right 
hon. Friend sees any objection to its pro- 
duction ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
In answer, Sir, to my right hon. and 
learned Friend, I have to say that there 
has been a certain correspondence between 
the Irish Government and Judge Long- 
field, in the course of which that learned 
Judge has given the Government reason to 
believe that it is probable he will not con- 
tinue for any lengthened period of time to 
fill the office the duties of which he now 
so ably administers, and which it would 
be very much to our regret if he were to 
resign. But he has not intimated his in- 
tention of resigning at present ; in short, 
he has not resigned. The correspondence 
has not however terminated, and, under 
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the circumstances, I do not think it ought 
to be given to the House. 

Mr. WHITESIDE : But what I want 
to know from my right hon. Friend is the 
cause of the quarrel. What is it all about ? 

[ No answer was returned to this question. | 


THE LATE BANK FAILURES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HODGKINSON said, he wished 
to ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether, in order to mitigate the incon- 
venience arising from the recent failures of 
Banking and Discount Companies, Her 
Majesty’s Government will bring in a Bill 
to enable the official liquidators of such 
Companies, when in course of liquidation 
under the Joint Stock Companies Aet, to 
issue to depositors and other creditors 
Certificates of indebtedness, and to render 
such Certificates and the debts thereby 
certified, transferable by indorsement ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON replied, that 
the object intimated by the Question of the 
hon. Member was that the Government 
should bring in a Bill to create a new class 
of securities transferable by indorsement, 
and of a kind at present unknown to the 
law. The question had been maturely 
considered, and he had not been able to 
satisfy himself that any sufficient ground 
had been made out for exceptional legisla- 
tion in respect of these particular compa- 
nies alluded to—namely, banking and dis- 
count companies, while undergoing liquida- 
tion under the Joint Stock Companies’ 
Act. The official liquidator would not be 
in possession of the whole state of the ac- 
count as between the creditors and the 
company, so as to be able to give a certifi- 
cate of indebtedness which would be reli- 
able, until the winding-up was complete. 
Under these circumstances, the Govern- 
ment were not prepared to bring in a Bill 
to effect the object mentioned by the hon. 
Gentleman. 


BANK OF ENGLAND AND RATE OF 
DISCOUNT.—QUESTION. 


Ma. GRANT said, he would beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer the ques- 
tion of which he had given notice, Whe- 
ther, if the Bank of England was to reduce 
their rate of discount below 10 per cent 
per annum, the power granted to them by 
the Government Letter of issuing a larger 
amount of notes than is fixed by Law 
would cease. As it might be necessary to 
say a few words in explanation of the ques- 


Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
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tion, he should conclude with a Motion, 
that he might put himself inorder. He an- 
derstood that by the Letter addressed to 
the Governors and Deputy Governors power 
was granted to the Bank of England, con. 
trary to the terms of their Charter, to 
issue a number of notes in excess of the 
amount fixed by law as proportionate to 
their reserve, on condition of the rate of 
discount being fixed at 10 per cent. A 
Court of Directors was held accordingly, 
and passed a Resolution by which the rate 
of discount was raised to 10 per cent to 
meet the exigencies of the case. It was 
rumoured amongst commercial circles that 
the hesitation of the Bank of England 
now to reduce the rate below 10 per cent 
was not so much owing to its position as to 
the fact that they were under the impres- 
sion that the Government Letter would at 
once be at an end if they reduced their 
rate of discount below 10 per cent. He 
therefore wished to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, Whether the Letter would be 
null and void so soon as their rate of dis- 
count was reduced below 10 per cent? 
He begged to move the adjournment of the 
House. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, as this is a question of great 
importance I will endeavour to make it 
perfectly clear, though I may be somewhat 
lengthy in the answer I give to it. The 
question appears to me to involve the prior 
question, whether the Bank of England, 
under the Government Letter, can issue a 
larger number of notes than is allowed by 
law. It is desirable, in a matter so im- 
portant, to define quite accurately the 
meaning of the terms employed, because 
the ideas entertained on a very important 
question may materially depend on the 
meaning of the terms employed. No 
power, strictly so called, has been granted 
by the Government to the Bank to issue 
any amount of notes beyond the quantity 
determined by the Act of Parliament, 
The letter to which the hon. Member 
alludes is an engagement on the part of 
the Government, in a certain contingency, 
to make an application to Parliament, and 
that is the whole extent of it, the Govern- 
ment having themselves no power in the 
matter, which would enable them to con- 
fer powers upon others. I will, there- 
fore, construe the question of the hon. 
Gentleman in this manner, in accordance 
with what I take to be his meaning, whe- 
ther the engagement by the Government 
would be still in force in the event of the 
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reduetion by the Bank of the rate of dis- 
count to a lower rate than 10 per cent. 
With respect to that, all I have to say is 
that it is simply a question of the construc- 
tion of a document—nothing else, and the 
hon. Gentleman is quite entitled to ask us 
what construction we put on a docament 
for which we are ourselves responsible— 
and I will tell him. I think it quite cer- 
tain that the letter only applies to advances 
which are made ata period at which the 
rate of interest at the Bank of England is 
not less than 10 per cent. Now, it does 
not admit of doubt, on the simple, and 
natural, and fair construction of the docu- 
ment, that the engagement is limited to a 
period for which the Bank of England 
continues to charge interest at the rate of 
10 per cent, The Honse will observe that 
I distinguish entirely between the question 
of the construction of the document and 
the question of policy as to the course 
proper to be taken in any future cireum- 
stances which may occur. If the Bank of 
England thinks it expedient, and considers 
themselves warranted in any future cireum- 
stances to reduce the rate of interest, then, 
in my opinion, the engagement will cease 
to be in force ; butif I am asked what the 
view of the Government will be upon any 
subsequent cireumstanees in whieh the 
Bank of England may find it necessary, if 
so the case should be, to raise its rate of 
interest again, my answer would be that 
the event must be considered a new event, 
and dealt with on its merits, and that the 
same principles on which they have acted 
in this case would govern the Administra- 
tion in any similar eontingency. I have 
thus endeavoured to answer the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s question, which I consider to relate 
—first, simply to the existence of a cove- 
nant on the part of the Government ; 
second, to what I consider the primary 
object of his question, the nature of that 
covenant ; and thirdly, also, to the policy 
which may be pursued in any future con- 
tingency that may arise, and which, when 
it does arise, must be dealt with on its 
own merits, 


SITTINGS IN THE HOUSE. 
MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, that 
during the present Session hon, Members 
have failed on many occasions to obtain 
sitting room in the House. This had arisen 
from the inadequacy of the House to con- 
tain the number of Gentlemen of which 
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the House of Commons was composed. He 
had been informed that the Under Seecre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, giving a lecture 
to some of his admiring constituents, stated 
that, while the number of the Members was 
658, the House contained adequate accom- 
modation for only 300. He did not know 
whether the hon. Gentleman might not 
have overstated the case, because he had 
heard it asserted that, taking the galleries 
into account, there was accommodation for 
400. Perhaps there might be room in the 
body of the TTotise for that number, so that 
more than one-third of the Members had 
not sitting room: Now, we were accus- 
tomed to hear ‘of every Gentleman elected 
to that Houge taking ‘“‘ his seat in Parlia- 
ment ;” but this was perfect nonsense. An 
hon. Member might secure a seat if he was 
down at a quarter past three o'clock in the 
afternoon ; but if there was anything im- 
portant on the paper, it was impossible 
after the hour at which the Speaker took 
the Chair to get even standing room, where 
a Member could hear the proceedings which 
were going on, and apply his mind to the 
subject under discussion. This was a ques- 
tion which affécted their utility as repre- 
sentatives. It'was comparatively bootless 
to debate at great length how Members of 
that House were to be elected, if, when 
they were elected, they had not that ac- 
commodation without which they could not 
perform their duties with credit to them- 
selyes, or with justice to their constituents. 
What had oceurred only on the previous 
day before the division on the Amendment 
of the hon. Meniber for Northamptonshire, 
on Clause 4 of the Reform Bill? There 
was a crowd amounting to a mob about the 
door. The space without the Bar could 
not be kept clear, because there was not 
room within the Bar for the Members who 
wished to know what was going on; and 
there were a number of Members in the 
lobby who could not get in to hear the 
Question put. If we were told that in 
China a deliberative Assembly were sitting 
in a room of such contracted dimensions as 
compared ‘with the size of the Assembly, 
that fully. one-third of those entitled to 
take part in the deliberations could not get 
seats, we should say, ‘‘ What fools the 
Chinese are L” ‘But this was the state of 
things among us, who held ourselves up as 
models of men.of common sense. During 
the present Session every seat in the 
House had been filled night after night ; 
numbers of hon. Gentlemen had been stand- 
ing at the Bar, and others had not been 
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able to getin at all. This ought not to be 
allowed to continue. It was injurious to 
the character of the debates, and to the 
due representation of the people. More 
than that, every time there, was a. full 
House scenes occurred whieh were alto- 
gether imcompatible with the dignity of 
that Assembly, The crowding, and push- 
ing, and squeezing—the constant noise and 
interruption—was perfectly absurd to spec- 
tators. He wanted Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to apply their minds to this matter, 
and to employ some able and experienced 
men to find out whether it. was not possible 
to find a remedy, and, if it was, what 
the remedy should be. He should, perhaps, 
be met with the answer that, if made to 
accommodate the whole of the 658 Mem- 
bers, on ordinary occasions the House 
would be so large that hon, Members could 
not be heard. That allegation, was simply 
absurd. There were in. the metropolis 
rooms twice the size of the Flouse of Com- 
mons, and yet speakers were heard per- 
fectly well by the audiences in those rooms. 
Something, certainly, must be done, and 
he suggested that a considerable improve- 
ment might be effected by taking in the 
space behind the Speaker's Chair. He 
begged to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works, Whether Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment are prepared to cause an inquiry to 
be made with a view to affording adequate 
accommodation to Members in the House, 
and prevent thereby the serious inconveni- 
ence which Members have suffered, es- 
pecially during this Session, for want of a 
sufficient number of seats? He. hoped 
that hon. Members who took .an interest 
in this question would express their opinions 
on it before the First Commissioner rose 
to reply to his Question ; and in order to 
give them an opportunity of doing so, he 
now moved the adjournment of the House 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the House do now adjourn.” —( Sir 
George Bowyer.) 


Mr. CRAWFORD submitted that on an 
evening when Supply was put upon the 
paper with the view of giving hon. Mem- 
bers dn opportunity of bringing watters of 
interest under the notice of the House, it 
was contrary to the custom and the general 
understanding whieh had prevailed in that 
House, for the. hon, Baronet to occupy 
time by a subjeet which only recently had 
been diseussed, and which, however in- 
teresting it might have been to the hon, 
Baronet, was not, he ventured to think, 


Sir George Bowyer 
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viewed in that light by the House gene. 
rally. It was not desirable that the or- 
dinary course of business on Supply nights 
should be interrupted by discussions raised 
on Motions for the adjournment of the 
House. 

Ms. COWPER agreed with the hon, 
Member for the City of London (Mr, 
Crawford) as to the inconveniences of the 
course adopted by the hon, Baronet the 
Member for Dundalk (Sir George Bowyer); 
and, therefore, he should not follow the 
hon. Baronet into a diseussion of the mat- 
ter. The question of the number of seats 
which the House ought to contain was, 
he believed, carefully considered when the 
House was built; and for good reasons it 
was determined that it should not be 
larger than it was now. He thought the 
experience of the last eighteen years, 
during which discussions had been carried 
on there, had not led to the belief that 
the House ought to be enlarged, and he 
thought the enlargement would not con- 
duce to the proper conduct of public 
businsss. Her Majesty’s Government, 
therefore, had not had the matter under 
consideration ; and he could not say that 
they were prepared to direct such an 
inquiry as the hon. Baronet suggested. 

Viscount CRANBOURNE could not 
concur with the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works and the hon. 
Member for the City of London in the 
view which they took of this matter. It 
was rather a question of privilege. While 
the grass was growing the steed starved ; 
while the Reform Bill and other impor- 
tant measures were being discussed those 
who were entitled to take part in the 
discussions had not room in the House, 
There was room enough that evening, but 
hon. Members knew very well that during 
a discussion which had already oceupied 
several weeks, and was likely to occupy 
as many more, there had been very un- 
dignified struggles for every inch of room, 
He was aware that a favourite theory with 
right hon, and hon. Gentlemen in office 
was that the accommodation in the House 
was ample. The occupants of the Trea- 
sury Bench, who contrived to appropriate 
to themselves a very. extravagant amount 
of space, were very fond of confining inde- 
pendent Members to a very limited extent 
of accommodation. Was it a Constitu 
tional doctrine that the number of the 
Members of the House of Commons being 
658, there should only be accommodation 
for about 300 of them? Was that a part 
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the ancient lines of ‘the Constitution? ‘If! from independent ‘Members whieh would 


it was, he asked to have the rule applied 
impartially. The Speaker ought to sit 
on half a chair; the Sergeant-at-Arms 
ought to be similarly disposed of; and 
the Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench 
ought to sit two deep, one upon another. 
When he saw the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer sitting on the knees of the Under 
Secretary of War, and the Secretary to 
the Treasury balanced by the First Com- 
missioner of Works, he would then say 
that all arrangements were convenient, 
and hon. Members had no reason to coni- 
plain. The present arrangement was most 
unjust to independent Members, who, 
when they urged their complaints on the 
subject, were met with the covert insinu- 
ation that every one of sufficient import- 
ance got a seat, and that those Members 
who did not were such contemptible beings 
they ought to be glad to be allowed to 
stand where they could. [‘ Oh! ’’] But 
that was not a Constitutional doctrine. 
All Members were equal in that House. 
Whether they were good speakers or bad, 
whether they were important or unimpor- 
tant, they all had as much right to seats 
in that House and to take part in the 
councils of the nation as if they were 
so many Chancellors of the Exchequer. 
Therefore, he did urge on Her Majesty’s 
Government and on the First Commissioner 
of Works the propriety of giving this sub- 
ject a rather more serious consideration 
than they had hitherto done. He andere 
took to say there was no other deliberative 
assembly in the world in such a disgrace- 
ful condition. They knew that in every 
other country, whether under a despotic 
or a republican rule, there was ample ac- 
commodation for those who were brought 
together to discuss public matters. That 
accommodation usually was carried to what 
would here be thought the outrageous ex- 
tent of a desk as well as of a seat for 
each Member. It would be a long time 
before they could get such luxuries in the 
House of Commons; but it was disgrace- 
ful to us that the House of Commons was 
the only deliberative assembly to be found 
in the world in which the Members had 
tostruggle for seats. He could not con- 
clude without reminding right hon. and 
hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench, 
who now so pleasantly accommodated 
themselves, that they only held their po- 
sitions by courtesy. If they continued 
to disregard the wants of others, they 


send them from’ their comfortable seats. 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER thought the noble Lord (Viscount 
Cranbourne) had misapprehended what had 
fallen from his hon. Friend the Member for 
the City of London and his right. hon. 
Friend the Chief Commissioner of Works. 
Neither of those Gentlemen had in the 
slightest degree intimated that this was 
not a fit and proper subjeet for discussion: 
It had been discussed at considerable 
length one ‘evening during the present 
Session, though he was not aware whether 
the noble Lord was present on that occa» 
sion. ‘There ‘could not be the’ slightest 
objection to the matter being again dis- 
cussed, provided that the Member who 
brought thé subject forward conformed to 
the rules’ of the House, and did not at« 
tempt by <3 ww to thrust aside other 
business of independent Members, and, as 
had happened in the present instance, by 
giving notice of a simple question, and 
then, having obtained possession of the 
House, for the purpose of putting that 
question, rising and saying that he would 
put himself in order by moving the ad- 
journment of the House. That was a pre- 
cedent so iteonvenient with regard to the 
business of the House that it appeared to 
him that his right hon. Friend and his hon. 
Friend behind him (Mr. Crawford) were 
quite justified in saying that they would be 
no parties to the discussion of the subject 
when it was brought forward in such a 
manner. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SCOTLAND—WIGTONSHIRE ELECTION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. E. CRAUFURD wished to ask the 
Lord Advocate, Why he has not yet brought 
to trial the persons accused of the abduction 
of Robert Agnew, who states that he was 
taken from Newtown Stewart, drugged and 
detained at Glentrool during the polling 
day at the last Wigtonshire election ; and 
when and where the trial will take place? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE replied, that 
the case mentioned by the hon. Gentleman 
was referred to the Crown authorities: in 
August last, at which time it did not ap- 
pear to him that there was safficient evi- 
dence to justify him in ordering the ease 
to be tried, and accordingly it was not sent 
for trial, Very recently, however—within 





the last'six-weeks or two months—some 
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additional evidence had been reported to 
him, and he thought it justified him in 
sending the case for trial. Tt would accor- 


dingly be tried on the 2nd of July next. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, When he expects to be able to bring 
on the Terminable Annuities Bill ; and 
whether, considering thatthe diseussion is 
to be taken on the next stage of the Bill, 
he will name an early day, and give notice 
of that day to the House ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER replied that he was unable to name 
a day for the discussion ‘of the Termi- 
nable Annuities Bill, but he hoped it would 
not be delayed for any longtime, though 
he did not assent to the ground named by the 
hon. Member—namely, that the discussion 
should be taken on the next stage of the 
Bill—unless the hon. Member meant the 
discussion on his own very important Mo- 
tion. The Bill itself had been already dis- 
cussed at considerable length: It was quite 
understood that the hon. Gentleman should 
have an opportunity, with ‘full notice, of 
making his Motion, and he trusted it would 
be possible to name a day before any long 
time had elapsed. As notivé‘of a Question 
had been given which he could not subse- 
quently answer according to the forms of 
the House, he would take the present op- 
portunity of replying to it. “The hon. Mem. 
ber for Lincoln (Mr. Heneage)' wished to 
‘call the attention of the Howse to the mode 
in which agricultural statistics relating to 
‘Cropping ’ are being collected in certain 
districts of England ; and to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he is aware 
of the rumour that certain ¢onfidential In- 
come Tax Assessment Books for Schedules 
A and B had been given up by the sworn 
district Income Tax Comatissioners to in- 
ferior officers of the Exeise, for the pur- 
pose of assisting them in their collection of 
the above-named ‘ Cropping ’ statistics.” 
Instructions had been issued by the Board 
of Inland Revenue directing the Surveyors 
of Taxes to furnish the officers of the Bx- 
cise, in cases where it was found necessary, 
with the names and assessments of persons 
under’ Schedules A and B; with a view to 
enable those officers to aseertain who were 
the parties from whom the statistics ought 
to be’ obtained.’ The District Income Tax 
Commissioners, he might remark, were not 
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sworn to seerecy with regard to Schedulés 
A and B, but only with regard to Schedule 
D. He would suggest that this was 4 
matter of public jurisdiction, and that the 
best course to be adopted by the hon. Gen- 
tleman would be to call for the information 
as to the instructions, which could, if it 
were thought desirable, be laid before the 
House forthwith. Before sitting down he 
wished to state that they had now arrived 
at a period of the Session when it became 
necessary for the transaction of publie bu- 
siness to propose the use of morning sit- 
tings, and that it was the intention of the 
Government to propose in the course of the 
evening that the House should meet at 
twelve o’clock on Tuesday next. Last year 
the morning sittings had commenced about 
the 3Ist of May. In the course of the 
evening he would state to the House what 
business it was proposed to take on Tues 
day next. 


Duties— Observations. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leaye the 
Chair.” 


THE SUGAR DUTIES.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BARCLAY said, he rose to call 
attention to the present effect of the 
Differential Duties on Sugar. He had 
no desire to enter into a long argument 
upon this much vexed question, and he 
might state that he had no personal inte- 
rest, either through himself or through bis 
constituency, in the production of sugar. 
For many years, however, he had beet 
well conversant with the operations carried 
on in the sugar producing manufactories 
in one of the largest of ourcolonies. With 
regard to the present differential daties 
on sugar he thoaght they produced an 
injurious effeet, and that they were eapable 
of considerable improvement. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, when conclading 
a debate upon the subject in the last Par- 
liament, admitted as much, and it’ was 
certain that we should not have a better 
class of refined sugar introdaced into this 
country antil some alteration was made. 
The system of classifying the duties’ of 
sugar had failed. In 1864 the number of 
classes inte which sugar was divided was 
raised from three to four, and that had 4 
prejudicial effect upon the higher classes of 
the commodity, and that prejadicial effect 
was afterwarda inereased by the ‘sabse- 
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uent raising of the classes from four to 
fre. One effect of the differential duties 
had been the introduction, to a large ex- 
tent, of beetroot sugar, and he was speak- 
ing within limits when he said that within 
the last year 80,000 tons of beetroot 
sugar were introduced into this country. He 
thought that effect could hardly have been 
contemplated when the differential duties 
were imposed, The sugar planters were 
now placed in this difficulty — formerly 
they were obliged to lower the value of 
their sugar to meet the differential or 
classification duties, but now the planters 
of Jamaica and Barbadoes had been called 
upon to raise the quality of their sugar to 
meet the new competition which arose 
from the introduction of beetroot sugar. 
This question had been treated here, too, 
much as a refiners’ question. The colo- 
nist did not wish to refine, and the diffi- 
eulty of his position was increased by the 
fact that, while he must produce good 
sugar, he must take care not to make it 
too good for England. He did that some- 
times, when the sun was bright and the 
season favourable, and then he had to 
give the unpleasant order that the sugar 
should be mixed with colouring matter— 
namely, good agricultural mould — in 
order to make it admissible into England. 
This was to be traced to the fact that 
there was once an able and excellent man, 
a Member of that House, who was indoc- 
trinated with the refiner’s idea, and in this 
case, as in others— 
“ The evil that men do lives after them.” 

A machine had been lately introduced by 
which sugar could be highly refined ; only 
five or six revolutions of this machine 
could be allowed for sugar intended for the 
English market; but the most highly- 
refined sugar was sent to Bombay, Aus- 
tralia, and France, and other countries, 
but it was never seen in England, except 
at exhibitions. This was the injury re- 
sulting from the well-intentioned classifica- 
tion or differential duties. In England, 
when we purchased wheat, barley, or 
malt we were anxious that that which was 
purchased should be equal to sample ; but 
in importing sagar the fear was lest the 
sugar delivered should be better than the 
sample. The effect of that had been to 
shut the higher classes of sugar out of the 
English market. There had lately been 
‘vented an ingenioas machine called a 
‘eonereter,”’ which was intended to make 
something that should not be sugar at all. 
The ‘ concrete,” however, was to be 
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adapted to the uses of the manufacturer; 
it was expected that it would come in at 
the lowest duty, if not at the same duty 
as molasses ; and it would probably cause 
great trouble to the Custom House of- 
ficers. The question in the colonies was 
whether the old machinery should be laid 
aside and the “¢oncreter’”’ used ; and it 
would certainly be a retrograde step for 
the colonists to begin the manufacture of 
*‘conerete ’’ under the artificial stimulus 
supplied by the present classification of 
the sugar duties. It was to be hoped that 
in a short time the principles of free trade 
would prevail. He did not expect that 
any immediate action would be taken upon 
the subject ; but he trusted that during 
the recess, or early next Session, the 
subject would be considered by the Go- 
vernment with a view to a modification of 
the present duties, if not to the establish- 
ment of a uniform duty. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, he was more 
and more satisfied by investigation that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in altering 
the duties, had made a great mistake. It 
was a monstrous thing that the people of 
this country, who were the largest con- 
sumers of sugar in the world, should be 


compelled by law to consume sugar of the 


worst quality ; but that was the fact, al- 
though it was one scarcely to be eredited. A 
very small portion of what was consumed 
in this country was really sugar ; it was 
something whieh had been re-made by the 
sugar refiners of this country. He en- 
treated the Chancellor of the Exehequer, 
during the recess, seriously to examine the 
question, satisfied that he would come to 
the conclusion it was absolutely necessary 
that the law should be altered, so as to 
place this country upon a similar footing 
to that of every other country in the world, 
and enable its people by law to consume 
real instead of manufactured sugar. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he was very far indeed 
from complaining that his hon. Friend had 
brought forward a subject which had not 
been discussed for two years; but, as he 
had truly stated, it involved a number of 
separate questions of great importance and 
great difficulty. Indeed, in closing his 
speech, he had passed eursorily by one 
point which might be said to involve a still 
unsettled controversy—as to whether, in 
the event of our adopting a uniform duty 
upon sugar, we could combine therewith @ 
pertiission to tefine in bond. Without 
entering into the subject fully, he would 
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say that there was another view besides 
that which had been stated with clearness 
and foree. He (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) did not at all.feel that he 
individually had had the important share 
attributed to him in the establishment of 
any principle with respect to our sugar 
duties. He had concurred in what had 
been done, but he had not been a principal 
agent in urging upon the House and the 
country the adoption of any system. In 
point of fact, the present system in prin- 
ciple rested, he thought, mainly upon the 
results of the investigations of a Committee 
of that House which sat in 1861 and 1862. 
A distinction must be drawn between a 
uestion of principle and a question of fact. 

he question of principle was this—ought 
you to have one rate of duty for all de- 
scriptions of sugar, or ought you to have 
arate of duty which should be according 
to the value of the article upon which it 
was imposed? Even if the views which 
his hon. Friend entertained were adopted, 
they could not expect that sugar would be 
imported in a perfectly pure state. The 
question was, whether there should be 
uniform duty for all the various degrees in 
the manufacture of that article, or whether 
the duties should vary in proportion to the 
quality of the sugar. Now, ever since the 
trade in sugar was opened in this country, 
the judgment of Parliament had been that 
the fairest system upon the whole was to 
have a yarying scale of duties, each of 
them adapted to the capacity of the article 
imported for producing a pure sugar, That 
had been the principle upon which our 
duties had been founded, [Mr. J, B. 
Smita : The law is not founded upon that 
principle.| Hesaid that the question how 
far our scale of duties attained this end, 
and was properly adjusted to the different 
qualities of sugar, was perfectly distinct 
from the question whether there ought to 
be a scale at all. He was not going to 
argue this point; but when it was said 
that good sugar could not be imported into 
this country, and that the manufacturer 
abroad was obliged to spoil his sugar in 
order to get it into England, the charge 
simply meant this; — While in England 
there was a scale of duties supposed to be 
adapted to the various qualities of sugar, 
in other countries a uniform duty existed ; 
and doubtless, therefore, the relative in- 
ducement to send to the British and the 
foreign market differed widely. Some su- 
gars might be more profitably sent here, 
on account of the low rate of duty applica- 
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ble to them. But it did not therefore 
follow that our system was in principle an 
unjust, and the foreign system @ just one. 
It might be said that the foreign system 
treated the lower quality sugars with ex- 
treme severity, and that was the reason, 
and not the scale of duties existing here, 
which brought them to the English market, 
It was a petitio principii to say that be- 
cause it paid better to send certain qualities 
of sugar to Belgium or elsewhere, therefore 
the English scale of duties was a wrong 
one. However, with regard to the question 
of fact, a great deal must be conceded to 
the view taken by the hon. Member, No 
doubt, in 1864, when the sugar duties were 
last re-cast, the relative rates of duty were 
all favourable in England. to the lower 
qualities of sugars, In that year, and 
about the time we were altering the ap- 
plication of our principle, a communication 
came from the French Government to the 
Government of England representing that, 
without interfering at all with the liberty 
of each State to Jevy from sugar for fiscal 
purposes whatever amount of tax it might 
think fit, it was very desirable to remove 
every artificial inducement by which sugar 
was led to one country rather than another, 
and that it would be also most desirable to 
combine with the system regulating im- 
ports a reconsideration of the bounties upon 
exports, so that with regard to exports 
from countries where refining has taken 
place, there would be a perfect freedom of 
trade in the absence of these peculiar in- 
ducements. Her Majesty’s Government 
could not but perceive that that would be 
a beneficial arrangement—beneficial alike 
to the importers, the refiners, and the con- 
sumers. They, therefore, entered very 
freely and cheerfully into the views of the 
French Government. A Conference was 
accordingly assembled, comprising repre- 
sentatives of England, France, Belgium, 
and Holland, The deliberations were con- 
fined to these four countries ; but, practi- 
cally, they included the great mass of the 
importations into Europe. Those inter- 
national representatives instituted an in- 
vestigation into the whole subject, and 
they considered that certain things ought 
to be done at once in their respective coun- 
tries, with respect to a modification either 
of duty or drawback. The provisional 
arrangements thus suggested were all of a 
character tending to equal trade. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, therefore, cheerfully 
concurred in them, and promised to sub- 
mit to Parliament the measures which were 
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necessary to give effect to the views of those 
international representatives at that stage. 
Corresponding steps were taken in other 
countries, and the first proposals of the 
Conference were thus attained. Bot the 
solution of the principal question required 
a longer time. The members of the Con- 
ferenee examined the scale of duty sabsist- 
ing in’ England, and likewise considered 
with great care, on the part of their re- 
speetive countries, the question whether the 
duty’ upon ‘sugar’ ought to be uniform, or 
whether it ought to be adapted to the vary- 
ing qualities of sugar. And they eame to 
a conclusion which he understood to be as 
follows :—that they thought the English 
system right in principle, but thought the 
practical application of it bad. They con- 
claded that our system was not opposed, 
nt, on the contrary, conformable to and 
tequired by the true principles of free 
trade that sugar should be taxed on entry 
mto their respective countries as nearly 
as possible in proportion to their capacity 
for yielding a pure article. But then 
came the question of the scale which should 
be applied. They said that that question 
could not be solved except by instituting 
avery elaborate series of experiments. 
They, therefore, had to obtain the sanction 
of their respective Governments to the in- 
stitution of these experiments ; they had 
to choose a place for making them, to hire 
buildings, and, in fact, with a view to the 
solution of this problem, to start a kind of 
little sugar refinery. The prosecution of 
those Jabours necessarily required a very 
considerable time ; but he imagined that the 
experiments must at present be reaching 
their completion. When they were com. 
pleted the result would be reported to the 
several Governments.. And it would then 
be proposed, as the condition of an interna- 
tional arrangement, that, whatever amount 
of ‘duty the respective Governments might 
think fit to levy—beeause upon this subject 
it would not be right to enter into even a 
conditional arrangement—the adjustment 
of that duty would be such as to be con- 
formable to the different qualities and values 
of sugar, It was remarkable that the re- 
sult of the inquiry should be, as he under- 
stood, the conversion of the representatives 
of France and the representatives of one 
of the other two countries taking part in 
the Conference, to the principle upon -which 
our sugar duty was raised. He was not 
informed of the actual result of the experi- 
ments, but the resul€ anticipated was that 
probably a more contracted range would be 
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recommended for the seale of duty. When 
the result was communicated to Her Majes- 
ty’s Government it would then be their duty 
to consider whether they were able to re- 
commend to Parliament the adoption of the 
scale proposed ; and early next Session tlie 
question would be raised and Parliament 
would be informed of what had been done. 
There could be no doubt, he apprehended, 
that Her Majesty’s Government were right 
in entering into this joint Conference, be- 
cause to destroy the barriers which’ now 
interposed between different countries in 
this way was a matter of great importance. 
He could only say that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would approach the question with 
perfect freedom from prejudice ; if they 
had been wrong they would, to the best of 
their judgment, correct the error; and 
when all the facts were made known, 
they would be laid before the House of 
Commons, in the hope that such an ar- 
rangement might be come to as would be 
most conformable to the principles of free 
trade as commonly understood among us. 
Up to the present moment, as he had said, 
the inquiry had been favourable to the 
principle of the English system even among 
those who could not be suspected of parti- 
ality. And it was worthy of notice that 
all the advocates of a uniform duty shrunk 
from a rigid application of their own prin- 
ciple, because while they would have a 
uniform rate upon everything below a cer- 
tain standard, they were for another rate 
of duty upon refined sugar. Now this test 
was purely arbitrary, for every sugar was 
more or less refined, and no sugar was 
perfectly refined ; and therefore even ac- 
cording to the plan acquiesced in by the 
advocates of a uniform duty, you had a 
rate varying with the perfection or imper- 
fection of the refining process which these 
respective sugars had undergone, The 
question was thus considerably complicated, 
but it was one which, he thought, was sus- 
ceptible of a fair settlement by the’ Go- 
vernment and the House of Commons. 

Mr. BRIGHT: TI merely wish to nt 
one or two words after heating the speec 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” I 
recollect the speech that he made when 
this question was under discussion before, 
and when the new scale was offered ‘to the 
House. At that time I could not but 
wonder at the ability and ingenuity of ‘the 
speaker who could pursue this question 
through so many different channels and 
make it almost plain to the House. “But 
the conclusion I have come to is this, ‘that 
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probably it would be better if the House 
were to look to some not distant day 
when we could get rid of this duty alto- 
gether. I suppose the sum raised by it is 
now between £4,000,000 and £5,000,000 
sterling, and the right hon, Gentleman has 
told us that the revenue of the country in- 
creases in ordinary years by an amount 
not falling far short of £2,000,000. He 
has also told us in past times that our ex- 
penditure is gigantic, that it is intoler- 
able, and, I think, discreditable. I have not 
gone through half the adjectives which the 
right hon. Gentleman has used to denounce 
our excessive expenditure. He proposes, 
further, to begin a process of paying off the 
National Debt. Now, I should be content 
with regard to the National Debt if the 
House would be rather more careful not to 
inerease it—for if it does not inerease, 
then, with our prosperity, our increase of 
population, and great inerease of wealth, 
we shall be better able to bear the burden 
of the National Debt than heretofore. 
Well, if the revenue increases £2,000,000 
a year, the expenditure could be very easily 
reduced for several years by £1,000,000 or 
£2,000,000. I think it was the noble Lord 
the Member for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley) 
who, in a speech to his constituents not long 
ago, intimated that the expenditure of the 
country might very easily be brought down 
to £60,000,000 a year. _ If the course 
I point out were taken, it is quite clear that 
the sugar duty, which now brings in from 
£4,000,000 to £5,000,000 a year, might 
be reduced at the rate of £1,000,000 an- 
nually until it was disposed of. There is 
no duty levied upon the people which is so 
seriously felt, and which is so burdensome 
to them as this duty. It is an article of first- 
rate importance, especially for the living 
and rearing of children ; and we know how 
necessary and beneficial it is to the poorer 
class of people when there is a good sum- 
mer and frait is plentiful, for by its aid they 
are enabled to supply their cottages with 
an abundance of a luxury which to them is 
of the first importance. I do not go into 
a discussion of the uniform as against the 
sliding scale. Years ago I spoke in favour 
of a uniform duty, and on this occasion I 
merely rose to point out that if the House 
were so desirous to deal with this question, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer is in 
a particularly good mood for conciliating 
us all—by reducing £1,000,000 a year we 
might soon get rid of this duty altogether. 
If this were done, in all parts of the United 
Kingdom there would be a sense of grati- 
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tude to the House that it had econo. 
mized the expenditure and given a relief in 
taxation which would be felt in every fa- 
mily in the country. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE did not care to 
go into the question whether our expenditure 
could be very much reduced; but even if that 
were the case, there would possibly be found 
a rival claimant for relief which might pre- 
vent the sugar duties from being wholly 
repealed—an article, too, which contained 
a very large quantity of saccharine matter, 
and though perhaps not so useful for feed- 
ing children, it was considered very useful 
for the nutriment of those in more advanced 
life. There was, no doubt, a good deal in 
what the hon. Gentleman said with regard 
to a uniform duty, and the only way in 
which the difficulties connected with the 
subject could be overeome, or the com- 
plaints which however unreasonable were 
sure to arise terminated was by making the 
daty so small that it would not be worth 
while to keep up the scale, as would be 
the case if the duty were reduced to }d. 
per lb. With such a duty he believed the 
enormous consumption which would ensue 
would in a very short time recoup the re- 
venue for the loss sustained. The hon. 
Member for Stockport hoped they should 
have another Committee. Ie wished the 
hon. Member had been on the last Com- 
inittee, as he himself had been, which sat 
during a whole Session, and at which more 
than 6,000 questions were put. On that 
occasion the Secretary for the Colonies and 
other Members of the Committee who went 
into the inquiry, fully persuaded that a uni- 
form duty was the only one which com- 
mended itself to common sense, were con- 
verted to the contrary opinion before the 
close of the investigation, and voted in 
favour of a classified scale. But ‘ uniform 
duty ’’ and ‘classified scale’ was a ques- 
tion rather of words than of fact. The 
late Mr. Wilson, when asked why they 
put different duties on different kinds of 
sugar, replied, ‘‘We do nothing of tlie 
kind, We charge pure sugar at the same 
rate wherever we can find it.’’ There 
were two sorts of buyers of sugar—the 
refiners and the grocers, The refiners 
were like Custom House officers—all they 
cared about was how much pure sugar was 
contained in the sample. They did not 
trouble themselves at all about the look of 
it except as an indication of this, But the 
grocer selected what was pleasing to the 
eye as well as what contained a large pro- 
portion of actually pure sugar. In the 
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Mauritius and other places they tried to !;He (Mr. Ewart) said, thathis only claims to 
make their sugar look so well that the | bring the Motion forward consisted in the 


grocer would give for what was pleasing 
to the eye more than the refiner would 
give, who regarded only the presence of 
the pure sugar; and if in consequence of 
some defect in the manufacture they lost 
the grocers’ market altogether, they were 
obliged to fall back upon the refiner, and 
then they did. not get the price which they 
expected. He would give an_ illustration 
which his hon, Friend, who was a good 
horseman, would very well understand. 
Some people bred cart horses, and others 
thoroughbreds, If those who bred the latter 
missed attaining a certain degree of ex- 
eellence, they got what was perfectly worth- 
less as a thoroughbred, and what was much 
less valuable than a lower bred horse. His 
interest was exactly the same as that of 
his hon. Friend, it was that of the colonial 
proprietor and not that of the refiner. He 
held it was the interest of the colonies to 
send home that article which would pay 
them best, and that was generally an im- 
perfectly finished article. He did not be- 
lieve that the colonies could ever compete 
with the refiners, The Returns moved for 
the other day showed the effect of the 
system as regarded consumption. Ile 
said last year that the enormous consump- 
tion of 361b. per head showed that the 
duties had not had the effect of excluding 
sugar, Within the last. two years the cou- 
sumption had been raised to nearly 40 lb. 
per head, and there was no other country 
in the world which showed half that con- 
sumption. The proof of the pudding was 
in the eating, and so this enormous con- 
sumption showed the working of the pre- 
sent. seale of duties, and that it was not 
probable they interfered prejudicially with 
the growth, manufacture, or import of 
this valuable commodity. 

Mr. CRUM-EWING was understood to 
say that if the refining could be carried on 
in bond, the sugar could be sold 1d, a 
pound cheaper. 


BUST OF THE LATE MR. HUME, 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


, Ma. EWART rose to make the follow- 
ing Motion :— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to cause to be placed within the precincts 
of this House, a Bust, offered by his widow, of the 
late Joseph Hume, esquire, who for nearly forty 
years ably, laboriously, and disinterestedly served 
his Country in the House of Commons,” 





long personal friendship which had con- 
nected Mr. Hume and himself, and in his 
association with Mr. Hume in many of the 
labours which he had undertaken and ac- 
complished. It might be truly said that 
Mr. Hume’s life was one of patient devo- 
tion and continuous labour, devotion and 
labour for public objects and in the public 
cause. One of the characteristics most 
commonly ascribed .to him was economy 
of the public money, to which he attended 
with unwearied vigilance. He seemed to 
have taken as his rule the well-known 
quotation of Burke— 
“ Magnum vectigal est parsimonia ;” 

but, though such was the character attri- 
buted to him, he did not carry it to an 
extreme ; it was only one among his many 
good qualities. Though he watched, with 
unceasing attention, the public expendi- 
ture, yet, for a good object, he would be- 
stow the public money with no unsparing 
hand. He would liberally promote the cause 
of education, of art, or science, and acting 
on this principle, he supported an annual 
grant to that distinguished body, the Geo- 
graphical Society. One object on which 
he was intent, in which he was successful, 
and in which he (Mr. Ewart) had the 
honour of being associated with him, was 
the free opening of public places and public 
monuments to the people. Thus, Hamp- 
ton Court, Kew, Westminster Abbey, St. 
Paul’s, and other places of historical or 
scientific interest were either thrown open 
or made more accessible to the public, 
One of the successful efforts of Mr. Hume 
was the repeal of the Combination Laws. 
That repeal set free the disputes between 
capital and labour. But Mr. Hume was 
no bigot on either side, and supported the 
claims of workman and of master with strict 
impartiality and unprejudiced judgment, 
With regard to education, Mr. Hume might 
be commemorated among the founders of 
the London University, which formed a 
new era in the history of education in 
England. But the most important labours 
of Mr. Hume were devoted to the exten- 
sion of free trade. Of free trade he was 
one of the foremost and most successful 
pioneers. In those early days of commer- 
cial reform it might be interesting to hon, 
Gentlemen opposite to know that a coun- 
try Gentleman (Mr. Whitmore) led the 
van among free traders. He (Mr. Ewart) 
believed there was scarcely another Mem- 
ber of the House surviving except the 
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Speaker and himself, who had supported 
free trade in its infancy during the early 
days of Mr. Whitmore, Mr. Hume, and 
their illustrious leader, Mr. Huskisson. 
One of the great objects pursued by these 
early free traders was the opening of the 
China trade, in which Mr. Hume took an 
active part. Another object of his reform- 
ing zeal was the abolition of private light 
dues. The right of establishing light- 
houses was then a private undertaking, a 
privilegium, the profits of which accrued 
to the owners of lighthouses. Mr. Hume 
succeeded in establishing one uniform and 
public system of lighting; abolishing the 
monopolies, and placing the lighthouses of 
the country under the general guardian- 
ship of the Trinity House. Mr. Hume 
was an early advocate of the repeal 
of the Navigation Laws, a reform which 
demanded some courage in its promoters, 
since they had against them the opinion 
of the great apostle of free trade, Adam 
Smith himself. Mr. Hume was also one 
of the earliest advocates of the repeal of 
the Corn Laws. As long ago as the year 
1829, he proposed a gradual yearly reduc- 
tion of 1s. a quarter of the duty on foreign 
corn till it should vanish into nothing. 
He was also one of the earliest supporters 


of a system now universally admitted to 
be the polar star of our colonial policy, 
the principle of colonial self-government. 
Perhaps the greatest achievement of his 
public life was the proposal and Report of 
the Import Duties Committee, in which 
he (Mr. Ewart) had the honour of acting 


with him. That Committee was enlight- 
ened by the evidence of another Mr. Hume, 
James Deacon Hume, of the Board of 
Trade, the first among the witnesses in 
favour of the removal of our duties on 
foreign productions. It was singular that 
this reform sprung from the practical ex- 
perience of the Board of Free Trade itself, 
and the enlightened intelligence of its 
members. It might be said of them in 
the words of Moore, that 
“The extinguishers themselves took fire.” 
He (Mr. Ewart) believed that the late 
Sir Robert Peel owned that his great 
commercial reforms were based on the evi- 
dence and Report of Mr. Hume’s Commit- 
tee. With regard to the public character 
of Mr. Hume, it was marked by three great 
qualities, which distinguished and inspired 
all his actions; public spirit, patient un- 
wearied labour—/abor improbus, to borrow 
a strong expression from Virgil—and moral 
courage, one of the rarest of political vir- 
Mr. Ewart 
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tues. If ever there was a man who, ina 
good cause, could defy 


‘The world’s dread laugh, 
Which scarce the firm philosopher can scorn,” 


that man was Joseph Hume. ‘Mr. Hume, he 
(Mr. Ewart) believed, never sought office. 
Gibbon complained that, when he was in 
Parliament, ‘his vote was counted in the 
day of battle, but forgotten in the division 
of the spoil.” Mr. Hume was content to 
be a pioneer and sometimes to lead the 
forlorn hope of Reform. It was to him 
(Mr. Ewart) a melancholy satisfaction to 
have paid this last tribute to the worth of 
his lamented friend. With regard to Mr. 
Hume’s private virtues, this was not the 
fit oceasion to record them. But he (Mr. 
Ewart) should never forget the manl 
simplicity of his character, his uncloud 
temper, and the steady warmth of his 
friendship. He (Mr. Ewart) would only 
add that he hoped this mode of com- 
memorating Mr. Hume’s services would 
also be the inauguration of a new system 
of honouring those who, by their conduct 
in Parliament, have deserved. well of their 
country. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ah 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
praying that She will be graciously. pleased to 
cause to be placed within the precincts of this 
House, a Bust, offered by his widow, of the late 
Joseph Hume, esquire, who for nearly forty years 
ably, laboriously, and disinterestedly served his 
Country in the House of Commons,” —(Jé&, 
Ewart,) 


—instead thereof. 


Coronet SYKES said, it had been. his 
good fortune to enjoy the acquaintance of 
Mr. Hume for twenty-five years, and he 
rejoiced that at last in that scene of his 
labours there was a sense of his services to 
his country. Mr. Hume’s native town 
had erected a statue to him in gratitude 
for the distinction he conferred upon it; 
and the people of England had by a penny 
subscription raised an amount which en- 
abled the trustees to have Mr. Hume’s 
portrait painted, which was now in the 
University of London, and also to found.a 
scholarship of Political Economy in. that 
University. He quite agreed with his hon. 
Friend that no man laboured for the publie 
service with a more entire absence of self. 
By his influence with both sides of the 
House he might have obtained honorary 
distinctions, and it was to be regretted that 
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it had not been thought worth while to pay 
him even the empty compliment of making 
him a member of the Privy Council. Sir 
Robert Peel, although opposed to him in 
politics, declared that he was the most 
useful Member the House of Commons 
had had during the time he had been in it. 
He thought it could not fail to be a great 

tification to the widow and family of 

r. Hume if this Motion should be ac- 
cepted by the House. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, it would give great 
leasure to the people of Scotland if this 
Motion were acceded to. Having had the 
honour of the friendship of Mr. Hume 
during the last thirty years of his life, and 
being well acquainted with his public ser- 
vices, he desired to make one or two ob- 
servations on the subject before the House. 
He knew how anxious he was in the 
Jabours he undertook for the public service 
only to discharge his duty, and how en- 
tirely free he was from any kind of selfish- 
ness or party feeling ; and he held that the 
House would do itself honour and pay a 
deserved compliment by acceding to the 
proposition of his hon. Friend (Mr. Ewart). 
If ever there was a man who deserved well 
of his country for singlemindedness, in- 
tegrity, and a desire to promote the public 
welfare that man was Joseph Hume. He 
was never characterized by rancour or 
selfishness, and towards his political op- 
ponents his conduct was considerate and 
generous. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, that having had 
the honour of being a Member of that 
House in the time of Mr. Hume, he felt 
impelled to add his testimony to the 
character of so distinguished a man. No 
Member ever did so much to save pub- 
lic money and to induce economy and a 
watchfulness over the public expenditure 
as Mr. Joseph Hume; and one proof of 
his worth was that now that he was gone 
none had arisen to fill his place. He held 
that the House would do credit to itself by 
acceding to the proposition. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
willingly indorsed all that had been said 
in praise of Mr. Hume, but he would ask 
the House to consider whether the mode 
of doing him honour was one which should 
be adopted as a matter of course, and con- 
stitute a precedent for future occasions. 
Hitherto when the House thought it right 
to honour one of its Member, everything 
had been done at the public expense and 
by the action of that House. In the pre- 
sent case, however, the Motion was not 
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that the House should take some action to 
do Mr. Hume honour of its own motion 
and its own eapacity, but that it should 
receive a bust offered by his family. No- 
thing of the kind had ever been done be- 
fore, and he thought they should be careful 
how by accepting this offer they set up a 
precedent which might be inconvenient on 
some future occasion. He did not see how, 
if they accepted this, they could afterwards 
refuse similar offers from the families of 
Members who had occupied distinguished 
positions within the Housé. When a 
monument was put up in that House it 
should be, he contended, the work of the 
House alone. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: I so far agree with what has 
fallen from the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Darby Griffith), that I think that 
this Motion ought by no means to pass 
as a matter of course. In this case the 
House of Commons ought to exercise its 
duty under a great sense of responsibility, 
and with considerable care and scruple. 
But the question really is whether the 
circumstances of the case are such as to 
justify the Motion made by my hon. 
Friend. There is, perhaps, no department 
of the duties of the House that requires 
nicer consideration than that of the modes 
in which it shall pay honour to its most 
distinguished Members after they have 
ceased to belong to it. But for my own 
part, I think I have observed there are 
no duties of the House in which it shows 
more consideration and a greater capacity 
for preserving the line of prudence and 
wisdom than in those very duties which 
require so much delicacy and care. I am 
not in the least afraid that from our ac- 
ceding to the Motion of my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Ewart) we shall be involved in fu- 
ture embarrassment; because, while I ad- 
mit that these are cases which hardly 
allow of being dealt with by a general 
rule, I think there is in the House abun- 
dant ability and abundant disposition to 
judge each case as it arises according to 
the circumstances, and every probability 
that a judicious opinion will be arrived 
at. Therefore, by no means as a matter 
of course, but after careful consideration, 
I, for one, and, I may say, on the part 
of the Government, give a cheerful assent 
to the Motion of my hon. Friend. I have 
listened with great pleasure to the speech 
of my hon, Friend. If any particular type 
of character is to be judged and estimated 
according to the rarity of its appearance, 
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in my opinion, as tested by such a rule, 
the character of Mr. Hume will stand very 
high. I know not whether we may not 
compare him favourably in that respect 
even with the long series of most distin- 
guished men in other times who have 
exercised great influence and occupied a 
commanding position in Parliament. A 
succession of those:men, at all events, down 
to our own time has never failed; but a 
succession of men like Mr. Hume will be 
more difficult to sustain. Mr. Hume was 
without predecessor, and, as has been truly 
said by my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes), he 
is without a successor. This is no small 
tribute—on the contrary, it is perhaps the 
highest tribute that can be paid to his 
memory. Indeed, it is, I think, ample 
justification for the Motion of my hon. 
Friend, and it may serve to allay the fears 
and the apprehensions of those who may 
think that such Motions are likely to be 
made too often in consequence of the pre- 
cedent we are now about to sanction. I 
will not advert to the other name which 
has been mentioned in the course of this 
discussion, and which differs in many re- 
spects from Mr. Hume’s, though illustrious 
in my opinion in the annals of this coun- 
try. There is no conflict, no collision be- 
tween them—each has had his own pro- 
vinee and his own work ; and that work 
has been executed in such a manner that 
I can wish nothing better for ourselves 
than that we may be enabled to do like- 
wise. ‘To every word of the speeches of 
my hon. Friends in eulogy of Mr. Hume, 
I, for one, render a deliberate and a con- 
scientious assent. I think I have scarcely 
known—I do not know that I ever knew 
a character upon the whole more remark- 
able. Among his many excellent qualities 
were his courage, his patience, his rigid 
vigilance, his strong unfailing sense of 
duty, which no one could fail to observe ; 
but these qualities, which are rarely to be 
found in combination, were found in Mr. 
Hume combined with others which, per- 
haps, still more remarkably gave his cha- 
racter stamp and rank, and made it not 
only a single but an eminently finished 
character—I speak of Mr. Hume’s extra- 
ordinary kindliness of spirit. Although 
for nearly forty years he was involved in 
the turmoil of political strife and even in 
the most worrying and irritating details 
of public business, he never departed from 
that genial cheerful spirit which always 
characterized him. Again, although Mr. 
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Hume was a fervid economist, he wag 
a discriminating economist; and. no one 
could do a greater injustice to his me 
mory, when a supposed want of efficiency 
is discovered in a public department, than 
to attribute it, as many at various_ times 
have done, to what they deemed the ill- 
judged economy of Mr. Hume. Those 
who watched the career of Mr. Hume 
know that nothing in him was more re 
markable than the conscientious care with 
which he endeavoured to adapt his judg- 
ment to the merits of each case. Personal 
illiberality or harshness was a thing entirely . 
foreign and abhorrent to his nature—the 
efficiency of our establishments was the 
object of which he never lost sight. As 
has been said to-night, with clearness of 
view and determination he took part 
with the foremost in the great controversies 
of the age, and upon questions relating to 
Colonial Government, Navigation Laws, 
and the Corn Laws, he saw the full truth 
at a moment when it had hardly dawned 
on the horizon. Yet Mr. Hume was con- 
tent to forego the notoriety or celebrity, 
which attends the pursuit of objects such 
as these, and to leave to others those 
spheres of usefulness in which the applause 
of the public forms the immediate reward 
of public men, and to devote days and 
nights, months and years, an enormous 
proportion of the labours of a long life, to 
the most irksome details, not only a thank- 
less task in itself, but in each producing 
the smallest immediate effect. What could 
be hoped from the multitude of points he 
took up—from the battles he fought and 
gained? One day he gained a few hun- 
dred pounds, another day he gained a few 
thousands of pounds, and another he es- 
tablished a stricter rule in place of a laxer 
one—in every form endeavouring to im- 
prove the administrative Departments of 
the Government. These are just the things 
which in their collective results are in- 
valuable, but which taken singly draw no 
observation, and attract no gratitude. In 
my opinion, it indicated on the part of 
Mr. Hume that he had attained to a very 
high moral eminence when he passed by 
the more attractive portions of the domain 
offered to public men which are to a greater 
degree connected with public celebrity, 
and to devote himself by choice to labours 
of that character the reward of which was 
his own sense of having performed a public 
duty, and in which he must have known 
very well that there was little else in the 
way of immediate reward. That character 
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and that repute never can fail, but on the 
contrary will ‘rise higher from year to 

r; because it is time that is the test 
of all characters and reputations; it is 
time that detects the false and puts its 
seal upon the true. It is solidity of charac- 
ter, solidity of qualities in a public man, 
which really insuré his permanent fame 
and permanent place in the recollection of 
his countrymen. Of course, I do not 
mean to assert that I agreed then or should 
agree now with all the views put forward 
by Mr. Hume; but as one who had an 
opportunity of observing, especially during 
the period that I was conversant with the 
administration of affairs in this country, 
the qualities of his mind and the qualities 
above all which he displayed in his eharac- 
ter of a Member of Parliament, I will 
say that never did I give an assent with 
greater satisfaction to any Motion before 
the House than I now give my entire as- 
sent to the Motion of my hon. Friend. 

Mz. HADFIELD thought it much to be 
regretted that a discovery of the merits of 
great public men was not earlier made. 
Year after year Mr. Hume had combated 
every species of opposition; and, at that 
time, to say a word in his favour was al- 
most to lower oneself in the eyes of society. 
Those who were now struggling against 
similar difficulties, and whose names, 
nevertheless, would go down to posterity 
as benefactors of their kind, should derive 
comfort and hope from the eulogies which, 
if tardily, yet ably and eloquently, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had bestowed 
on the exertions of Mr. Hume. 

Mr. WHITE also expressed his regret 
that for Mr. Hume, upon whom an elaborate 
eulogy had just been pronounced, more re- 
spect was not testified while he was still 
alive. It was known that he would have 
felt much gratified had his services been 
acknowledged even by an honorary dis- 
tinction; but they were allowed to pass 
wholly unnoticed by an ostensibly Liberal 
Government. With all the singleness 
of purpose for which he was celebrated, 
Mr. Hume was a strong party man, and 
once declared that he would “ vote black 
was white to keep the Whigs in office; ”’ 
the requital which they gave being to 
habitually heap obloquy upon him. Ac- 
knowledgment of error came better late 
than never; but the right hon. Gentleman 
himself (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
was a Member of the Cabinet which de- 
clined to accord to Mr. Hume the Privy 
Councillorship which it was well-known 
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that it would have been gratifying to 
himself and the members of his family to 
have received. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and negatived. 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Resolved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, praying that She will be gra- 
ciously pleased to cause to be placed within the 
precincts of this House,'a Bust, offered by his 
widow, of the late Joseph Hume, esquire, who for 
nearly forty years, ably, laboriously, and. disin- 
terestedly served his Country in the House of 
Commons.—{ Mr. Ewart.) 


SUPPLY. 


Resolved, That this House will im- 
mediately resolve itself into the Com- 
mitte of Supply. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


IMPRISONMENTS IN IRELAND. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. SYNAN, in calling attention to 
the effects of the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in Ireland, said, that while 
he attributed that suspension to the policy 
of former Governments and Parliaments, 
he had no wish to complain of the atti- 
tude towards that country of the present 
House of Commons, for since he had 
enjoyed a seat in the assembly every 
subject connected with Ireland had re- 
ceived the fullest and kindest consider- 
ation. But the wildest imagination could 
hardly conceive the consequences which 
had followed from one of the measures 
which it was thought necessary to adopt. 
A Return which had been obtained with 
regard to Limerick Gaol showed that 
thirty-nine political prisoners had been 
subjected to the silent system from the 
time of their committal ; that they were 
debarred from communication with the 
outside world ; that they were not allowed 
to communicate with their professional ad- 
visers, friends, or relatives; and that, in 
fact, it required an order from the. Lord 
Lieutenant himself to enable the profes- 
sional adviser of one of the prisoners to 
obtain access to him in gaol. In no other 
case that he was aware of had untried 
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men been subjected to a class of punish- 
ment ordinarily reserved for hardened 
criminals after their conviction. The Go- 
vernment were not authorized by the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
affecting only the method of arrests, in 
inflicting punishment of this nature upon 
political prisoners, who ought to be treated 
with signal lenity. The whole proceeding 
was utterly unauthorized. The prison to 
which he was referring was not established 
under the solitary and silent system ; but 
even had the separate principle been in- 
troduced there, the officials had no right 
to confine those prisoners for twenty-two 
hours out of the twenty-four in separate 
cells, and to prevent them from speaking 
during the remaining two hours. He be- 
lieved that in their proceedings under the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Act the Go- 
vernment had acted with a kindly hand 
and in a conciliatory spirit. He did not 
mean to impeach the motives of the Go- 
vernment or of the local authorities ; but 
as he wanted to know what had been done 
since he gave his notice in April last, he 
begged to move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
treatment of Prisoners in the County Gaol of 
Limerick, under the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
(Ireland) Act, has been unnecessarily severe and 
unconstitutional, and that is is the duty of Go- 
vernment to prevent the continuance of the 


Mr. BLAKE, in seconding the Motion, 
said, he could not concur with the hon. 
Gentleman who had brought forward the 
Motion in acquitting the Irish Govern- 
ment and the Tocal authorities of blame in 
this matter. The case of the prisoners in 
the Limerick Goal was almost analogous 
to that of the prisoners in the Waterford 
Gaol which he. had brought under the 
notice of the House some time since; 
and yet the treatment of which the hon. 
Member complained had been con- 
tinued in respect of the Limerick pri- 
soners, after he (Mr. Blake) had brought 
the facts of the Waterford case before 
the House and the Government. Up to 
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the time when the Return was laid upon 
the table those unfortunate prisoners had | 
not been enabled to communicate. with | 
their legal advisers for the purposes of 
defence, or with their friends for the 
purposes of their business affairs. If, 
such things were told of the most tyran- | 
nic Government in existence, they would 
scarcely be believed; and as the Irish 
Government had well-paid Inspectors Ge- 
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neral of gaols to inform them as to what 
was going on in the various Lrish prisons, 
they ought not to have remained in ignor- 
ance of the harsh and illegal practices in 
the prisons of Waterford and Limerick. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That ” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “in 
the opinion of this House, the treatment of Pri- 
soners in the County Gaol of Limerick, under the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Act, hag 
been unnecessarily severe and unconstitutional, 
and that it is the duty of Government to prevent 
the continuance of the same,”—(Mr. Synan,) 


— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, there was no ground for the state. 
ment made by the hon. Member for 
Waterford to the effect that the com- 
mittals under the warrants of the Lord 
Lieutenant had taken place on the ipse 
dixit of a stipendiary magistrate, but such 
a committal had never taken place. The 
parties referred to were committed after 
careful examination and on grounds that 
made their committal imperative. As to 
the course pursued by the Irish Govern- 
ment, the hon. Gentleman seemed to think 
that the Superintendents of Irish Prisons 
were the mere servants of. the Crown, 
[Mr. Buake denied that he had said any- 
thing of the kind.] He said that, at all 
events, the tone of the hon. Member’s re- 
marks led to that conclusion. He was happy 
to be able to give his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the county, of Limerick information 
and assurances which, he believed, would 
be deemed satisfactory. He confessed that 
some delay had taken place in, the pro- 
duction of the Returns moved for by the 
hon. Gentleman, but still that delay bad 
made no difference with regard to the 
object which the hon. Gentleman had in 
view, because the attention of the. Go- 
vernment had been given without any delay 
to the subject which the hon, .,Member 
had brought before the House, He would 
give the House an account of what. had 
occurred, In the beginning, of April the 
hon, Gentleman addressed a letter to the 
law adviser of the Chief Secretary, calling 
attention to the treatment of the political 
prisoners which he had_ himself visited, 
and pointing out. several respeets which, 
as he considered, that treatment, was.ob- 
jectionable. That statement was at once 
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taken into consideration by the Irish Go- 
yernment, and the Inspectors General of 
Prisons, to whom it was submitted, ad- 
dressed a letter to the local inspector of 
Limerick, directing his attention categori- 
cally to the several allegations made by 
the hon. Gentleman, and calling for a 
reply. The reply duly arrived, and it 
certainly confirmed the statement of the 
hon. Gentleman. But there was one im- 
portant exception. It was alleged in the 
statement forwarded to the Irish Govern- 
ment, that the prisoners were not permitted 
to sign memorials to the Government, and 
that allegation was denied. With regard 
to all other points the hon. Gentleman’s 
statement was substantially correct. He 
might mention that in March a eircular 
letter had been sent by the Inspectors 
General to the various prisons, containing 
instructions to the effect that political 
prisoners should receive a proper and rea- 
sonable amount of food, malt liquor, bed- 
ding, clothing, and other necessaries ; 
that they should not be required to wear 
the prison dress, though they might be 
supplied therewith if they wished it; that 
they were not to be compelled to work, 
and that they should be kept apart from 
convicted prisoners. With regard to the 
complaint that at Limerick the prisoners 
were confined in separate cells, he might 
remark that the gaol there, though ori- 
ginally constructed in the old fashion 
under the associated system, had been 
recently. converted into a separate and 
cellular gaol, and it was impracticable to 
keep prisoners in it unless they were con- 
fined in separate cells. The next important 
point was the refusal of the Board of 
Superintendence to allow prisoners to com- 
tmunieate with their friends. On that and 
other points the Inspectors General of 
Prisons had given directions to the local 
inspectors to the following effect :—That 
the prisoners should be allowed not less 
than two hours’ exercise daily, that they 
should not be prevented from speaking to 
each other at exercise, provided the con- 
versation was not on political subjects, 
that they should be allowed the fullest 
privilege, afforded by the bye-laws, of 
seeing their friends, and that whenever 
practicable the bye-laws should be re- 
laxed in their favour; that they should 
be allowed to write and receive letters ; 
and that they should not be treated 
with greater strictness than was ne- 
cessary for their safe custody. The 
letter containing these instructions was 
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taken into consideration by the Board 
of Superintendence, who objected to the 
third suggestion on the ground that one 
of the avowed objects of the Fenian 
movement was to seize upon the prisons. 
The Government objected to the course 
taken by the Board of Superintendence, 
but that body was beyond control as long’ 
as it acted within the limits of the bye- 
laws. It was determined, therefore, to 
remove the prisoners, and he believed 
there was not now a single prisoner in 
Limerick Gaol under the warrant of the’ 
Lord Lieutenant. He trusted that the 
statement he had made would be deemed’ 
satisfactory, and that it would not be 
thought necessary to carry the matter. 
any further. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he was glad to 
hear the explanation that had been given 
by the right hon. Gentleman, because it 
confirmed his belief of the kindly intentions 
of the Government, though he did not think 
they exhibited vigour enough in controlling 
the local bodies. He understood that the 
political prisoners placed in Belfast Gaol 
were treated with the utmost rigour. He 
was informed that untried political prisoners 
in Belfast Gaol were punished as severely 
as if they had been found guilty before a 
Judge and jury of a criminal offence. He 
had heard that for twenty-two hours they 
were kept in a solitary cell; that they 
were allowed less than two hours for exer- 
cise, and that silence was rigidly main- 
tained. He submitted that this matter 
required the immediate interference of the 
Government. They might get out of the 
difficulty by releasing many of those men 
against whom only a primd facie case had 
been established. There were different 
degrees of criminals amongst those persons. 
He believed that many of them were anx- 
ious to be restored to their families, and to 
resume their lives of industry ; they were 
sick of Fenianism, and the Government 
might allow them to go out of prison on 
getting a pledge that they would not take 
part in illegal objects again. The Go- 
vernment might thus diminish their respon- 
sibility. He asked the Government to in- 
quire into the statement he had made re- 
specting the condition of the political pri- 
soners in Belfast Gaol. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Lawson) promised that 
inquiry should be made with reference to 
Belfast Goal, and said that the circular 
which had been read by the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had been sent to the autho- 
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rities of every gaolin Ireland. In express- | responsible to ¢reditors for any liabilities 
ing a wish that the prisoners should not be | incurred. Unfortunately, that Bill wag 


treated with more than hecessary severity, 
the Government had almost exceeded their 
legal power. It was the most anxious de- 
sire of the Government that no prisoners 
should be detained a single hour longer 
than was absolutely necessary for the safety 
of the community. 

Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN, who was 
gratified by the statement that had been 
made, thought that the Governor of Lime- 
rick Gaol could be indicted for misdemea- 
nor for having refused to allow prisovers 
to be seen by their professional advisers, 
said that solitary confinement was unknown 
to the law except for convicted prisoners, 
and complained that prisoners who had been 
removed to Mountjoy Prison, which was a 
convict gaol, and, therefore, was subject to 
the regulation of convict prisoners, could 
not be seen by anyone without a special 
order from the Castle, which was given 
only to a legal adviser or to an immediate 
relative. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he was satisfied with 
the explanation of the Chief Secretary, 
and would withdraw his Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.”’ 


LIMITED LIABILITY COMPANIES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. OTWAY said, he wished to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther he purposes to introduce into the 
Joint Stock Companies Act of 1862 such 
modifications as will enable Limited Liabi- 
lity Companies prospectively to reduce 
their nominal capital, and proportionally 
the denomination of their shares, reserving 
all the rights and securities of existing 
creditors ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON did not under- 
stand whether his hon. Friend intended his 
question to apply prospectively ? 

Mr. OTWAY: Yes, prospectively. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he had 
formerly introduced a Bill, enabling com- 





thrown out in the other House of Parlig. 
ment. At some future time he hoped to 
be able to re-introduce it in perhaps rather 
an improved form. Indeed, some Amend. 
ments would have been proposed in. the 
other House, if the Bill had gone on. One 
of these Amendments would have provided 
that notice should be given to the creditors 
of an intention to divide the shares, be. 
cause it was contended that, though eredi- 
tors would be nominally in the same posit 
tion as to the fund available for meeting 
their claims, they might be put to addi- 
tional expense in obtaining payment from 
a larger number of contributories than be. 
fore existed. While a certain notice would 
thus have been provided for in the case of 
existing companies, it was thought desir. 
able that in the case of future companies 
the memorandum of association should con- 
tain the words ‘‘ with power to reduce the 
amount of their shares.’” His hon. Friend 
now said, ‘ Allow companies by special 
resolution to alter their registered capital.” 
Now, if provisions could be adopted which 
would be practically effective in giving to 
creditors the same security as they had 
when the liabilities of the company were 
incurred, une could see no objection to this 
proposal. But the question depended mainly 
on the possibility of thus practically pro- 
tecting creditors, and as he confessed that, 
acting under the most competent advice, 
he did not see his way to the framing of 
such provisions, he must decline to go to 
the extent proposed by his hon. Friend, 
and allow companies to reduce their capital. 
When the Joint Stock Companies’ Act was 
passed it was distinctly laid down that, 
although companies might make such af- 
rangements as they thought fit at the out- 
set, two things especially must be declared 
in their memorandum of association—fitst, 
the amount of their requisite capital ; and 
next, the division of this capital into a 
certain number of shares of a fixed amount. 
It was said that companies might re-con- 
stitute themselves, and divide their capital 
and shares as they thought fit. No doubt 
companies were in this way put to great 


panies, without diminishing their capital, | inconvenience, and he should be quite ready 
to divide that capital into a greater num-|to support any Bill which would enable 


ber of shares. It was thought that eredi- 


tors would not be prejudiced by such sub- | 
division, and that it would enable compa- | 


them to do in a most expeditious manner 
what the law said they might do, As at 
present advised, however, he could not sup- 


nies to have a larger proprietary without | port any proposal for enabling companies 
any diminution of their registered capital, | to alter their original memorandum of as 


in respect of which they were properly 
The Attorney General for Ireland 


sociation so as to reduce the capital regis- 
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tered, though he would allow them to di- 
vide that capital into a larger number of 
shares. 


CAPE TOWN RAILWAY. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Ms. THOMAS CHAMBERS said, he 
rose to move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 

leased to withhold Her Royal Assent from the 
Act of the Colonial Legislature of the Cape of 
Good Hope, No. 34, of 1864, whereby the Wyn- 
berg Railway Company obtained running powers 
over the Cape Town and Wellington Railway, in 
violation of the contract between the Cape Town 
Railway and Dock Company and the Government 
of the Colony. 

An hon. Memser moved that the House 
be counted, but as thirty-nine Members 
were found to be present, and the Speaker 
making up the required forty— 


Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS resumed, 
and said, that in 1855 the Colonial Go- 
yernment granted to the Cape Town Rail- 
way Company the exclusive right of a 
railway between Cape Town and Welling- 
ton, and on the strength of this grant 
£600,000 of capital was raised, most of 
it being advanced by English proprietors, 
and was expended upon the line. The 
powers obtained by the Wynberg Railway 
Company were really a breach of the con- 
tract entered into by the Colonial Govern- 
ment. The Governor, however, took no 
notice of a memorial sent to him by the 
Cape Town Railway Company; and the 
Colonial Seeretary in England had declined 
to receive a deputation, but asked the re- 
presentatives of the Company to reply to a 
Report from the Governor, no copy of 
which had been furnished to them. The 
Seeretary of State for the Colonies seemed 
to be of opinion that the Colonial Legisla- 
ture was the proper jadge of the terms of 
the contract, and that he could not inter- 
fere. They were clearly, however, not an 
impartial tribunal. Believing the Act 
referred to to be inexpedient, contrary to 
the general poliey of legislation, and a 
breach of contract, he asked the House to 
address Her Majesty with a view to the 
Royal assent being withheld. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 

House adjourned at a quarter 


before Eight o’clock, till 
Monday next, 


{Jone 18, 1866} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 18, 1866. 


MINUTES.] — Took the Oath — The Lord 
Hawke. : 

Pusuc Buss—First Reading—Towns Improve- 
ment and Local Government Acts Amend- 
ment * (167). 

Third Reading—Public Schools (143); La- 
bouring Classes’ Dwellings (Ireland) * (128); 
Fishery Piers and Harbours (Ireland) * (130),; 
Belfast Constabulary * (133); Indian Prize 
Money * (140); Lunacy Acts (Scotland) 
Amendment * (188), and passed. 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAY (ADDI- 
TIONAL POWERS) BILL, 


THIRD READING, 


Bill read 3°, 

Tue Eart or ZETLAND moved the 
omission of Clause 42, which proposed to 
limit the amount of compensation for acci- 
dents to be paid to passengers holding 
workmen’s tickets to £100, and to substi- 
tute the arbitration of the Board of Trade 
for proceedings in a Court of Law in such 
cases. 

Tue Doxe or RICHMOND was in fa- 
vour of retaining the clause. A similar 
clause had been inserted in the Metrepoli- 
tan Railway Extension Act of 1864, in the 
East London Railway Bill of 1865, and in 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Bill. 
But the clause objected to in the Bill under 
eonsideration would work more beneficially 
for mechanics and others of their class, 
than the similar clauses in the Acts to 
whieh he had referred. Railways which 
were at present bound to run workmen’s 
trains were not liable, except to an extent 
limited by law, for aceidents to passengers 
by them ; and since the companies chose 
to permit workmen to travel by more 
trains than the single train each way at 
the penny fares, he thought it only right 
that the principle of limited compensation 
should be aceorded to the companies in 
respect to those passengers, in the same 
way as if they travelled by the special 
morning or evening workmen’s trains. If 
the principle were found to be just when 
applied to the single train, surely it would 
be equally just to extend it to the several 
trains. The fact was that the limitation 
would work advantageously for the working 
classes. If it were not so extended, the 
result would be that the additional accom- 
modation would be discontinued. 
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Lory STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that in his opinion the railway companies 
should be liable to the full extent, as esti- 
mated by a jury, for injuries done to pas- 
sengers through the negligence of their 
servants. He knew of no sufficient rea- 
son to induce the Legislature to order that 
the family of an artizan should not be 
compensated to the full extent of their loss 
in case he should be killed by an accident 
in a railway train which had arisen, in the 
opinion of a jury, in consequence of 
the negligence of the railway company’s 
servants. It might be urged that, un- 
der the circumstances, it would be advis- 
able to limit the amount of compensation 
im case of accident in proportion to the 
fare paid ; but he thought it very pro- 
bable that if the principle were once ad- 
mitted in a general way it would be framed 
into a precedent, and their Lordships 
would be asked to admit the principle 
again and again. If he gave his consent 
to retain the clause, it would be on the 
distinet understanding that it should not be 
made a precedent. 


Eart NELSON said, the noble Earl } 
spoke as if it were proposed to introduce | the same year the petitioner was also in- 
| duced to contribute the sum of £17,500 


| for the foundation of another bishopric in 


the principle of the clause into a Bill for 
the first time. That was not the case. It 
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the Endowment of his Bishopric may be applied 
according to the Intentions of the Founder thereof 
or else revert to the Founder,” 


said, he felt convinced that the petition 
which he had to present was deserving of 
every consideration at the hands of their 
Lordships. The petitioner stated that so 
long ago as 1847 she contributed £17,500 
to the fund for the foundation of the Bishop. 
rie of Cape Town, and that she was asked 
to contribute that money and did so contri- 
bute it for the establishment of a branch of 
the United Chureh of England and Ireland, 
as by law established in the Colony of the 
Cape. Her Majesty’s Government for the 
time being were parties to the arrangement 
under which the money was paid, for cer- 
tain letters patent were issued which em- 
bodied the proposition that the Bishop so 
appointed should be a Bishop of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, having 
jurisdiction over the clergy in the ‘colony’ 
of the Cape, and exercising that jurisdic- 
tion in accordance with the law and the 
principles of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and acknowledging the 
supremacy of Her Majesty the Queen. In 


was part of the arrangement, when metro- | the colony of Adelaide, in Australia ; and 


politan railway companies were required to | so late as the year 1859 she contributed 


run workmen’s trains, that they should not 


| £15,000 for the foundation of a bishoprie 


be liable for more than £100 on account| in British Columbia, adding thereto the 


of an accident to a passenger by these 
trains. Now that the railway companies 
had at their own risk allowed workmen to 
travel at the penny fares by any train, he 
thought it fair to extend the limit of eom- 
pensation to passengers, travelling with 
workmen’s tickets by those trains. 


Resolved in the Negative. 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


BISHOPRICS OF GAPE TOWN, ADE- 
LAIDE, AND BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
PETITION. 


Tne Bisnor or LONDON, in rising to 
present a Petition from Miss Angela Geor- 
gina Burdett Coutts, of 1, Stratton Street, 
in the City of Westminster, and of 59, 
Strand— 

“ Praying that in any Measure for amending 
the Law with respect to Bishops and Clergy in 
the Colonies of Cape Town, Adelaide, and British 
Columbia, full legal Effect may be given to Her 
Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent constituting the 
Sees of those Colonies respectively ; and that in 
case any of the Bishops of the said Sees shall 
surrender his Letters Patent, the Funds forming 


The Duke of Richmond 





sum of £10,000 for the endowment of 
two archdeaconries in the same colony. It 
was on an appeal from the heads of the 
Church, sanctioned by the leading Members 
of the Government of this country, that the 
money was contributed for these purposes. 
The same purposes were recognized by the 
Colonial authorities, as shown by letters he 
had on the table before him: and the peti- 
tioner now prayed that the money, amount- 
ing altogether to £60,000, which she had 
so subseribed, might be devoted to the 
purposes which she had in view at the time 
of its contribution. It might be said that 
in case of any diversion of this money 
from its original purposes the Courts of Law 
were open to the petitioner ; but a portion 
of the money had been conveyed to the 
bishopric of Adelaide, and invested in land 
for the endowment of the bishopric ; and 
it was no light matter at once to carry on 
suits in Adelaide, British Columbia, and 
the courts at home. He was, moreover, 
speaking the sentiments of the petitioner 
when he stated that she did not desire to 
recover the money she had thus disposed 
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of, but that her present action arose from 
her convietion that great public principles 
were at stake, principles of the utmost 
importance to the Church of which she 
was a member, and to the Colonial Church. 
The petitioner was not alone in this view 
of the matter, because he believed that a 
noble Earl on the cross-benches (Earl 
Grey) was intrusted with a similar petition 
from a distinguished Prelate in the Colonial 
Church, who had spent eighteen of the 
best years of his life in working in the 
colony of Adelaide, and who had collected 
large sums of money from all quarters for 
the endowment of a colonial branch of the 
United Church of England and Ireland as 
by law established. In Adelaide he had 
raised large sums for the establishment 
of a college devoted to similar purposes. 
Now this Prelate felt that his intentions 
were likely to be frustrated, and that his 
work would come to nothing by the transfer 
of those endowments to another object than 
that which he had contemplated. The pe- 
titioner, whose petition it was his duty that 
day to present, asserted in her petition that 
in contributing this money she had tbree 
objects in view, besides the general object of 
promoting the service of Almighty God and 
the spread of the pure Gospel of Christ in 
these colonies. These objeets were that 
the Bishops should hold jurisdiction over 
the clergy in their respective colonies, 
that they should execute that jurisdic- 
tion in accordance with the law of the 
Church as it existed at home, and, thirdly, 
she conceived an integral part of the ar- 
rangement to be the acknowledgment of 
the Royal supremacy over the churches of 
which she was the benefactress. _ The pe- 
titioner did not say that she found any ab- 
solute certainty that the purposes of her 
foundations were to be set at nought; but 
& few years only had passed, the parties to 
the compact were many of them still alive, 
and the petitioner now found that difficul- 
ties were likely to arise in consequence of 
decisions of the highest Courts of Law, 
while the parties to whom she had looked 
for securing the proper appropriation of 
these funds were either disposed to assist 
in. what she conceived to be a misappro- 
priation of the. funds or to stand by with 
folded hands. The grievance or wrong 
was of such g nature that he should be 
Compelled to trespass upon their Lord- 
thips’ indulgence by giving a short, his- 
tory of the cireumstances. Their. Lord- 
ships would remember that in the spring 
of the previous year a very painful case 
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was brought before the Jadicial Committee 

of the Privy Council. A Bishop in one of 
those colonies had published works which, 

in the estimation of most religious men, 

both at home and in the colonies, were 

most dangerous in their tendency as likely 

to uproot the regard in which the authen- 

ticity and the genuineness of the Books of 
the ancient Scriptures were held. He was 

not going to enter into any theological 
discussion, but he desired to say. that he 
was one of those who, when the subject 
was first mooted, believed that the evils 
resulting from those works would be greater, 
than their author ever contemplated, He, 
had from the first expressed a fear that the 

author of those works would not be able to; 
stop in the dangerous career to which 

he had committed himself. ‘The case, how- 

ever, was disentangled from all theologieal 

discussion. Bishop Colenso had not ad- 

hered to the intention with which he was 

understood to have come to this country— 

namely, to divest himself of an office, the 

duties of which it seemed very difficult for 

him to execute—and the matter econse- 

quently was brought before the Courts of 
Law at the instance of the Metropolitan, 

for whose conduct in the course of the pro- 

ceedings every allowance was to be mada 

when the difficulty of the circumstances in 

which he was placed was taken into con- 

sideration. Many intricate questions pre-. 
sented themselves; but when the matter 

came before the highest Court in England 

that had cognizance of such questions, every. , 
thing was disposed of in the general ques- | 
tion, whether the letters patent purporting to 

confer power upon the Metropolitan of Cape 

Town were or were not effectual for. that 
purpose ; and it appeared from the effect 

of that decision that these letters patent 

were wholly inoperative, and that those 

which had been granted to the petitioner 

Bishop Colenso, were as invalid as those 

of the person petitioned against, Bishop 

Gray. The effect of the decisions of the 

Privy Council in this ease, and in that of 
* Long », the Bishop of Cape Town,” was 

to introduce much confusion among the 

Colonial Bishops with regard to the position 

in which they were placed, and it was pos- 

sible that the purpose for which this money 

was contributed might be altogether frus- 

trated. It would be the height of rashness 

for him (the Bishop of London) to express 

any opinion upon the effect of those legal 

decisions ; but Mr. W. M. James, a Counsel 

who had devoted considerable attention to 

this subject, in giving his opinion, said— 
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“‘Lhave satisfied myself that the disturbance 

of men’s minds on this subject has been produced 
by a perverse misapprehension of the decisions in 
the Privy Council. As long as the Colonial 
Church is maintained as a branch of the Anglican 
Church under the supremacy of the Crown, it will 
possess ample power for the maintenance of dis- 
cipline, doctrine, and moral conduct in its Bishops 
and clergy. The decisions of the Privy Council 
have left untouched the power of the forum do- 
mesticum of every Bishop over his clergy, and the 
power which, by the constitution of the Church in 
the Colony asa voluntary association, is vested 
in the Crown as the ‘ Supreme Governor, Ordinary, 
and Visitor.’ ” 
On the other hand, there was the Attorney 
General (Sir Roundell Palmer’s) very dis- 
tinct expression of opinion that the conse- 
quences of those decisions were far more 
grave than the eminent Counsel to whom 
he had referred supposed. The Attorney 
General, in referring to these judgments, 
said — 

“In the first place, I understand it to be deter- 
mined that no legal dioceses are created by these 
letters patent in the colonies to which the question 
has reference. Secondly, that these letters patent 
create no legal identity between the Episcopal 
Church presided over by these Bishops, and the 
United Church of England and Ireland. Thirdly, 
that the letters patent do not introduce into these 
Colonies any part of the English ecclesiastical 
law. Fourthly, that they confer on the Bishops 


no legal jurisdiction or power whatever, and add | 
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have no direct connection of a legal kind 
with the Church of England, being no 
longer subject to that controlling power to 
which our four Metropolitans at home were 
subject. On this subject the Metropolitan 
of India (Bishop Cotton), than whom no 
Colonial Bishop was better entitled to. be 
heard on such a question, had written in 
an article which he (the Bishop of London) 
believed it was no breach of confidence to 
attribute to his authorship— 


“ Tt is monstrous to say that our Church ceases 
to be the Church of England when it is out of 
England or non-established. It is the old histori- 
cal Church which Augustine planted at Canter. 
bury, and which was reformed by English kings, 
prelates, divines, nobles, statesmen, and com- 
mons ; the Church which is essentially of Eng- 
land, because its formularies are thoroughly im- 
pregnated with the English spirit, and have taken 
hold of the heart of the English people. It is the 
Church which, in its 37th Article, carries every. 
where the doctrine of the Royal supremacy as a 
safeguard to the rights of its lay members, and 
whether formally established in any British colony 
or not, its Bishops are necessarily nominated by 
the Crown, and the Sovereign must retain (of 
course through some constitutional and duly au- 
thorized tribunal) the right of revising the graver 
ecclesiastical as well as civil sentences. What 
that tribunal is in the case of South Africa appears 
extremely doubtful (so far we agree with the 
Bishop of Cape Town’s charge), but that is a ques- 


nothing to any authority which the Bishops may | tion on which the legal intellect of England will 


have acquired by law or by the voluntary principle, 
without any letters patent or Royal sanction at all. 
There remains nothing, therefore, that the letters 
patent could do, except it be, as I understand, 
simply to incorporate the Bishops and their suc- 
cessors as a legal corporation, with all the or- 
dinary incidents of a legal corporation. But even 
as to that, I see it stated, as part of the recent 
judgment, that these letters patent are not valid 
for the purposes of creating an ‘ ecclesiastical cor- 
poration, whose status, rights, and authority, the 
colony could be required to recognize,’ ” 

Under these circumstances, their Lordships 
would perceive that there was a most ma- 
terial difficulty in the application of the 
money that had been contributed for the 
purpose of founding the bishoprics to which 
he had alluded. The question of the Royal 
supremacy was a very serious one. There 
was no such office as that of ‘* Patriarch ” 
in the Church of England; the whole au- 
thority of the Church in this country was 
exercised by the two Metropolitans of Can- 
terbury and York, and in Ireland by those 
of Armagh and Dublin, whose Courts were 
perfectly independent of each other ; so 
that there was no central power except that 
of the Queen in Council. Therefore, if the 
central power as residing in the Crown were 
deprived of its authority over the Colonial 
Bishops, the Church in the Colonies would 


The Bishop of London 





| soon be exercised, and the precipitaney of the 


Metropolitan in refusing to wait for any inter- 
pretation of the law except his own, seems to usa 
lamentable instance of sic volo, sic jubeo; slat 
pro ratione voluntas. What we want is some 
fair tribunal which shall do justice on both sides, 
repressing the extravagances of latitudinarianism 
on the one hand, and of hierarchical absolutism 
on the other, for at present the two evils are 
playing each other’s game. We earnestly pray 
that God’s spirit may put it into the hearts of 
some wise and good men to devise such a solution 
of our embarrassments.” 


If he (the Bishop of London) were called 
upon to go to one of the colonies, he should 
very much hesitate to divest himself of his 
connection with the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and place himself under a 
new law which he did not understand, and 
submit to be guided without appeal in his 
practice by the Metropolitan or diocesan of 
one of these colonial churches, not knowing 
with any great distinctness what was the 
doctrine which he was called upon to pro- 
mulgate. Now, if that applied to him, it 
applied to a thousand of the clergy of the 
English Church, and he did not know how 
he could conscientiously advise any young 
clergyman to place himself in such 4 
position. The petitioner, then, he might 
remark, was vot singular in the appre- 
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hensions which she entertained, for at least 
two distinguished Colonial Prelates, it ap- 
peared—namely, the Bishop of Adelaide 
and the Metropolitan of India, agreed: with 
her views; and, moreover, a letter had 
been addressed to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies by the Church Missionary 
Society, which collected a very large sum 
of money every year for the support of 
Colonial clergy, expressing a very distinct 
opinion on the subject. That address 
stated — 

«‘The Church Missionary Society is conducted 
in all respects in conformity with the principles 
and discipline of the United Church of England 
and Ireland. One of its standing regulations is 
that ‘every congregation gathered from the hea- 
then is to be settled and governed according to 
the constitution and discipline of the Church of 
England.’ Upon the faith of this avowed and funda- 
mental principle, the large income of £130,000 to 
£150,000 a year is contributed and is expended 
in supporting Christian teachers among the hea- 
then and Mahomedan population in Ler Ma- 
jesty’s Colonial possessions and in other territo- 
ries. The Committee find that the constitution 
and formularies of the Church of England, with 
such reasonable modifications as local cireum- 
stances necessarily require, afford ample scope 
and guidance for missionary operations. The 
Committee fear, however, that the action of the 
Synod in Ceylon has already overstepped the con- 
stitutional limits of the English Church, for it has 
adopted a new form of clerical declaration and 
subscription, which is to bind the Bishop and 
clergy and their successors; and Her Majesty’s 
Seeretary for the Colonies is to be ‘ moved to 
make any future appointment to any ecclesiastical 
office contingent upon the acceptance of the said 
declaration, and upon an undertaking to sign it in 
Ceylon ;’ and the Bishop of Colombo was re- 
quested ‘to require of all candidates for holy 
orders, and all applicants for ecclesiastical em- 
ployment in the diocese, prior to their being or- 
dained or licensed, the acceptance of, and signa- 
ture. to, the above declaration, as an act of agree- 
ment or contract between the said applicants and 
the Bishop, for and on behalf of the Church of 
this diocese.” 


The Committee of this large Society con- 
ceived that declaration to be inconsistent 
with the principles and practice of the 
Church at home, and they felt that their 
funds were in danger of being diverted from 
the purpose for which they were subscribed. 
Moreover, he made bold to say, that many 
of the colonists themselves, retaining their 
attachment to the Church of their fathers, 
and desiring to worship in the same way, 
felt themselves placed in a most unenviable 
position by the late decision and the princi- 
ples announced in connection with it ; for 
while every denomination of Dissenters 
might freely form itself into a community 
in the colonies, they who desired the Royal 
supremacy as a pledge for the maintenance 
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of the law as it was administered at home 
were deprived of what they conceived to be 
an integral part of the system of the church 
they revered. He thought, then, he had 
shown the existence of a grievance which 
required very serious and careful considera- 
tion, So various and so complicated were 
the questions involved in the matter that 
they almost seemed to be deserving the 
attention of a Committee of their Lord- 
ships’ House. He did not believe the full 
meaning of this decision of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council was under- 
stood at present, or that it would be under- 
stood until,a case, which involved the very 
question in debate, had been decided. This 
case was now pending in the Rolls’ Courts, 
and which would probably be reviewed by 
some higher tribunal, and therefore he 
thought the matter would require very 
grave deliberation before any steps were 
taken whereby the petitioner and the other 
persons he had mentioned were deprived of 
the rights they conceived they possessed, 
No doubt it was absolutely necessary that 
the matter should receive legislative con- 
sideration, but he trusted he might be 
allowed to press upon the noble Earl who 
presided over the Government that in any 
legislation on the subject great care should 
be taken to secure the colonists in their 
right to remain members of the Church of 
England and Ireland if they desired to do 
so. When colonies were separated from 
the mother country they necessarily beeame 


| independent in ecelesiastical as in all other 


matters; but while they remained con- 
nected with the mother country, there was 
an appeal in all civil matters to the courts 
at home, and so the same connection of 
the Colonial Church with the mother 
Church should be preserved till the day 
arrived when the colonies became inde- 
pendent States. If they were to have 
this absolute independence in matters ec- 
clesiastical, it would be time enough to give 
it when they were perfectly independent in 
matters civil. He would urge the noble 
Earl also to be careful not to act on a mis- 
understanding which seemed to have got 
abroad—namely, that the late decision of 
the Judicial Committee applied to all the 
Colonial Churches; whereas of the forty 
Episcopal Churches that had been founded 
in the colonies there were only eighteen 
to which it distinctly applied; and, be- 
cause there were difficulties affecting these 
eighteen, it would be a great mistake to 
reduce the whole forty to the same condi- 
tion. Nay, there was great doubt whe- 
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ther all of these eighteen were affected, 
for there were four distinet classes of colo- 
nial bishoprices—first, those whose letters 
patent were granted under the authority 
of an Act of the Imperial or Local Legisla- 
ture ; secondly, those whose letters patent 
were’ granted by the Crown when there 
was no Colonial Legislature, in which cases 
their validity was admitted on all hands 
even to the extent of coercive jurisdiction ; 
thirdly, those which, though granted in- 
formally, had been aecepted by the Colo- 
nial: Legislatures; and lastly, those in 
whieh according to’ the principle of the 
decision of the Judicial Committee there 
was a complete failure: Of these last 
there were, he was informed,’ only six. 
Now, it was quite unnecessary, and it would 
be very rash, on ‘account of difficulties 
with six, or even with eighteen, to alter 
the constitution of all the other Colonial 
Churches, which existed without the ne- 
cessity for any such alteration. He ven- 
tured to express his sense of the great 
importance of preserving the Church of 
England in the colonies, Care should also 
be taken that the surrender at all events 
of the revenues which were devoted in the 
first instance to the Church of England 
should always follow severance from that 
Church. He held in his hand a paper 
which put this point very tersely, and he 
could not do better than quote it— 


“Tf the Bishop and clergy in a colony feel 
themselves at liberty to secede from the Church 
of England, and to form a free and independent 
Church, they need neither Imperial nor Colonial 
Legislation for this purpose. Any proposal, 
therefore, to legislate for these free Churches was 
very much like an attempt to legislate for the 
Wesleyan Methodists. Legislation in such mat- 
ters must apply to a Church by law established, 
and not 'to these free Churches, which in the eye 
of. the law must be regarded like any Dissenting 
body. ‘To regulate these Churches, therefore, was 
as great an invasion of the freedom of the colo- 
nists as any that was ever contemplated by issuing 
these letters patent. Legislation,” ‘the paper 
continued—“ Can only be required to: enable such 
an independent Church to retain the property and 
prestige of the United Church of England and 
Ireland in its, state of separation. But such 
legislation would be unjust to the Church at 
homé, as well as to those members of the Church 
of England in the colony who may desire to re- 
main a branch..of the Church of England. It 
would be analogous to the case of Wesleyan Me- 
thodists, in any colony, seeking Imperial. or Co- 
lonial Legislation to alter the poll-deed which is 
the foundation of the Methodist Society, while 
they retained the property held under that deed, 
The.ministers of the Church of Scotland in India, 
who resolyed to become a ‘ Free Church,’ acted 
an honest part in resigning their churches and 


ecclesiastical property to members of the Church 
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of Seotland sent from home, and they thermsel veg 
raised new establishments.” \ 
He would also urge that great care should 
be taken not to injure the Church at home 
through the Charch in the colonies. Now: 
there were certain well-considered Acts of 
Parliament regulating the connection be. 
tween the Colovial Churches’ and’ thé 
Chureh at home. These ‘Acts, amon 

other things, vest in the two English Me: 
tropolitans and the Bishop of London cer: 
tain powers with reference to the ordinatiin 
of the clergy of the ‘Colonial’ Churches: 
These powers were not conferred on’ then 
without grave’and serious cotsideration, 
beeause it was deemed that the responsi/ 
bility in this matter ought to devolve’ on 
those who held the sort of position which 
they oceupied. Certain other laws were 
also passed after grave consideration as to 
the relation between the Colonial Churches’ 
and the Church at home conferring certain 
privileges and at the same time enforcing 
certain exclusions as to the clergy in the 
colonies in reference to the Church at 
home. He therefore hoped that in legis- 
lating on the subject they would not tamper 
with those Acts without substituting some- 
thing equally good in their place; other 
wise, if there was a profusion of those 
free and independent Charches scattered 
over thé world, and if their clergy were 
entitled to minister in our dioceses at home, 
very grave difficulties might be introduced 
at home by what had been done abroad. 
He must apologize to their Lordships for’ 
the length at which’ he had spoken; but 
he had done so because he believed the 
subject was one of deep and vital import~ 
ance. He did not wish it to be said that, 
during his’ Episcopate, the whole of the’ 
good work which had been comntenced by 
his predecessors—by Bishops Slat, Howley, 
and Blomfield, had come to the ground. 
He did not wish it to be said that the large 
funds’ which had been collected for ‘the 
maintenance of the United Church at a dis- 
tance had been appropriated to any other 
purpose than that for which it was intended,” 
He believed the existing connection, or 
connection which was lately stipposed ‘to 
have existed between the Colonial Ghiarehids 
and ourselves, was beneficial ‘at once to 
the colonies and to the Church ‘at home, 
Sure he was there were no better subjects 
in the colonies, none more likely to adhere 
tenaciously to the mother country to the 
last, than those who considered themselves 
members-of the United Church of Englant 
and Ireland ; and whatever steps were taken 
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to obviate the difficulties which had been 
raised regarding these funds, he did truet 
they would be able to maintain the Co- 
lonial Church as much connected with the 
mother Church at home as it was a few 
years ago. 

Lorp. BROUGHAM said, that a more 
meritorious or liberal person than the lady 
whose petition the right rev. Prelate had 
presented did not exist. The many thou- 
sands she had devoted to the Colonial 
Church by no means represented what she 
had expended to relieve the wants and 

ovide, spiritual instruction for those at 
com Her benefactions were. alike ex- 
tensive, generous, and judiciously applied. 
The subject which the right rev. Prelate 
had brought before their Lordships no 
doubt required their gravest consideration. 
The judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Couneil had undoubtedly 
excited great attention and called forth 
much remark; but it was a judgment 
according to law, and no other judgment 
could have been pronounced. This was 
exactly one of the cases to which he al- 
luded the other day, in which he thought 
it would be beneficial if the Judicial Com- 
mittee had the power of calling in the as- 
sistance of a certain number of the Epis- 
copal Bench to give their opinion on the 
doctrine and discipline of the Chureh. He 
believed, in that case, the judgment might 
have been the same—probably would have 
been the same; but he was quite certain 
it would have given more satisfaction, 
especially to the Church. The subject 
required full investigation, and that they 
could not stop without legislating upon it 
he held to be perfectly true. He thought 
that in the colonies, as in the mother 
country, a Bishop ought to be subject to 
the Metropolitan, 

Tue AxcuBisHor or CANTERBURY 
wished, in the first place, to express his 
great satisfaction that his right rev. Friend 
had brought forward this subject, inas- 
much as it was most desirable that those 
who had deyoted their attention to it 
thould deliver their opinion and help to 
solve the most difficult problem which for 
some time had been brought before their 
Lordships. Before he proceeded he begged 
leave to express his cordial concurrence in 
the admiration which had been expressed 
for that distinguished lady whose petition 
had been presented. He was quite sure 
of this—that as long as the Church of 
England had any history, so long would 
her munificence be recorded in it. The 
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problem to be solved was this—how, under 
existing circumstances, after the two. re- 
cent decisions of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, the eonnection be- 
tween certain Colonial Churches and the 
mother Church could be maintained. The 
mode proposed by his right rev. Friend 
was this: — That by legislative action 
they should pronounce that those Churehes 
were in the same connection with the Ks- 
tablished Church of England in point of 
doctrine and discipline as they were be- 
fore those decisions. Now he thought it 
would be very difficult to prove that this 
could be the ease. In order to make that 
clear, he would read one or two ehort ex- 
tracts from the recent judgmevts.. In 
the ease of ** Long v. the Bishop of Cape 
Town,” p. 14, it was said— 

“ The Church of England, in places where the 
Church is not established by law, is in the same; 
situation with any other religious body ;, in ne 
better, but in no worse position, and the members 
may adopt, as the members of any other commu- 
nion may adopt, rules for enforcing discipline 
within their body which will be binding on those 
ane expressly or by implication have assented to 
them.” 

Again, in ‘‘ Dr. Colenso v. the Bishop of 
Cape Town,”’ p. 7, it is said— 

“The United Church of England and Ireland 
is not a part of the constitution in any colonial 
settlement, nor can its authorities or those who 
bear office in it claim to be recognized by the 
law of the colony otherwise than as the members 
of a voluntary association.” 

Once more— 

“ We adhere to the principles laid down in the 
case of ‘ Long v. the Bishop of Cape Town,’ p. 10. 
In the case of a settled colony the Ecclesiastical 
law of England cannot be treated as part of the 
law which the settlers carried with them from the 
mother country.” 

Now, after these declarations it seemed to 
him quite clear that at the present mo- 
ment these Churehes were severed from 
the United Church of England and Ire- 
land, so far as the supremacy of the Queen 
was concerned. Then came the question 
whether the Legislature of this country 
had power to carry the supremacy of the 
Queen into those colonies. But he had 
been informed that the Imperial Legisla- 
ture of this country had no more power to 
deal with the Church in the colonies than 
they had to deal with any Dissenting body. 
Then if the Royal supremacy was not to 
bind these Churches to the Church of 
England what was the alternative? He 
firmly believed the only alternative was 
the voluntary connection which these 
Churches had formed, binding them most 
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solemnly to the Church of England in re- 
gard to doctrine as expressed in the Arti- 
cles and Formularies of the Church. He 
believed. that. was the only real security. 
He had a very extensive correspondence 
with the Colonial Churches in all parts of 
the world, and during the last year he had 
received from all parts the most firm and 
reiterated assurances that their most anx- 
ious object was to secure and cement that 
connection with the Church of the mother 
country which bad been so much dis- 
turbed by the recent decisions. He knew 
that Bishop Gray took the best legal ad- 
vice he.could get in England and Cape 
Town before he proceeded against, Bishop 
Colenso. Moreover, he did not act solely 
on his own judgment, he had the consent 
and concurrence of three of his suffragans 
in respect to the course pursued. There- 
fore, it was scarcely right to impute any 
undue haste or exercise of arbitrary will 
to Bishop Gray. Nobody could join more 
heartily with his right rev. Brother who 
had just addressed their Lordships than he 
did in entreating their Lordships to. deal 
carefully with this very grave subject. 
It involved the interests of millions, he 
might say, of Churchmen throughout the 
world, and if they proceeded rashly, they 
might do very serious harm. Whether or 
not the proper course to adopt would be 
to appoint a Committee of that House he 
could not say; but, firmly believing that 
the present matter was little understood, 
he thought that it would be rather prema- 
ture to rush into legislation in reference 
to it. 

Ear GREY said, he agreed with the 
most rev, Prelate (the Archbishop of Can. 
terbury) in thinking that the question was 
one of extreme importance and difficulty. 
He did not intend then to enter into the 
general question, but there was one point 
to, which he wished now to call their Lord- 
ships’ attention with. reference to. the 
power of the Imperial Parliament over 
the colonies. He fully recognized the 
very great respect which was due to the 
Colonial Legislatures created in various 
parts of the Empire; but he maintained 
that if the Empire was to be kept. toge- 
ther, the Imperial Parliament must be con- 
sidered as possessing a supreme authority 
over these Legislatures in all cases, and as 
being the sole judge when it might be ne- 
cessary to use this authority, for the 

eneral interests of the whole Empire. 
hat was the doctrine of Mr. Burke, and 
of the great men of former days. Even 
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when they most strenuously resisted what 
they considered to be the unjust and -un, 
wise exercise of the authority of the mother 
country over the colonies, they never ceased 
to assert the authority itself. This, he 
thought, had been lost sight of in later 
days, and in both Houses of Parliament 
rash language had sometimes been used 
in reference toit. He thought what had 
now been said by the most rev. Prelate 
was open to objection on this ground, and 
implied a denial of that supreme authori 
in the Imperial Legislature, which had 
only been aniformly maintained by .our 
greatest statesmen, but had been practi 
cally exercised by Parliament whenever 
a ease arose which in its judgment 
called for its interposition. It was not.se 
many years ago when, in a case of neces; 
sity, the Imperial Parliament thovght. it 
right to suspend the legislative funetions 
of the independent Legislature of Lower 
Canada, and to give almost absolute 
power in that colony to a Governor 
and a Council nominated by the Crown 
Again, no doubt was entertained about the 
supreme power of Parliament, when an Agt 
was passed in this country abolishing ala 
very in all parts of the British dominions; 
and no one doubted at the present moment 
that if the Legislature of the Cape of Good 
Hope or the Legislature of Canada wished 
to establish slavery, they would be 
cluded from doing so by the terms of 'the 
Act of the Imperial Parliament, that Act 
by which slavery was abolished through+ 
out the Empire. Further, he . believed 
that in the present case it was possible 
for Parliament to exercise that supreme 
authority in a manner which, | without 
giving any just cause of offence to the 
Colonial authorities, would ‘at the eame 
time maintain the strong connection hir 
therto existing between the Colonial and 
English Churches.. No doubt, the manner 
of effecting the object would. have. to. be 
considered. with. great care, so that, the 
internal affairs of the colonies might, not 
be unnecessarily or lightly interfered with, 
but when Colonial Bishops and clergy pot 
sessed certain rights in this country, Par- 
liament, on the other hand, was. justified 
in requiring that. the conditions on which 
those rights were granted should be fulfilled. 
He, for one, should view with jealousy aay 
system by which colonial appointments. of 
this kind would be left free from control at 
home, because he knew on points sueh a 
had been referred to, passions ran, high in 
the colonies, and he. feared if the supre- 
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inacy of the Orown was once abandoned, 
that little by little some of the Colonial 
Churehes might depart from what used to 
be considered the vital principles of the 
@hurch of England. The right rev. Pre- 
Jate who presented the petition had sug- 

ted that it might be desirable that this 
question should be inquired into by a 
Committee of their Lordships’ House. He 
entirely coneurred in that suggestion, be- 
esuse it seemed to him that there was at 

ent so much doubt as to the real 
effect’ of the reeent judgments on the pre- 
gent position of the Colenial Bishops, and 
as to the nature of the legislation required, 
though some legislation was undoubtedly 
necessary. He could conceive no more 
useful subject for an inquiry by a Com- 
mittee of their Lordships’ House, who 
would have the assistance of some Members 
of the right rev. Bench. 

Ear, RUSSELL said, he would not 
have addressed their Lordships on this 
subject had it not been for the observa- 
tions which had just fallen from his noble 
Friend. He considered the speech of the 
inmost rev. Prelate (the Archbishop of 
Canterbury) so wise and temperate, and 
80 likely to lead to harmony on this sub- 
ject if anything could, that he should have 
thought it better to have let the matter 
rest with the most rev. Prelate’s obser- 
vations ; but his noble Friend (Earl Grey) 
hed spoken as if there was really any 
doubt as to the supreme power of Par- 
liament over Colonial Legislatures. There 
eould be no doubt that in a ease of ne- 
eessity the Imperial Parliament had such 
power; but it was a power which ought 
not to be exercised without a clear ne 
eeasity. It was also a power which should 
be exercised with great caution — they 
tiust’ be careful not so to exercise it 
asto aggravate and not to assuage pas- 
tions, It was, no doubt, quite natural 
that a lady who had shown so much 
liberality and attachment towards the 
Church of England should suppose that 
thelaw of that Church would prevail in 
the colonies in question, and that she 
was perfectly safe in giving the endow- 
ments which she had conferred. Of late 
years, however, considerable differences 
of opinion had arisen in those eolonies, 
sad unhappy disputes had taken place 
which had been gubmitted for settlement 
to our Courts of Law. The decision re- 
cently pronounced by the Judicial Com. 
mittee of the Privy Council in one of 
those eases sliowed the danger and 





the delicacy of the ground on which their 
Lordships were invited to tread. The 
right rev. Prelate himself (the Bishop of 
London), in bringing the subject under 
their Lordships’ notice, quoted the autho- 
rity of an eminent lawyer taking one view 
of the matter, while an almost diame- 
trically opposite view was taken by no 
less a person than the Attorney General, 
There being so complete a difference of 
opinion between lawyers, it behoved their 
Lordships, he thought, to be very cautious 
that they did not deal with the question 
otherwise than with the most thorough 
and careful consideration. If any propo- 
sal with respect to it were made either by 
the Government or by a private Member 
of the House, it would, it seemed to him, 
to be only right that it should be submitted 
to a Select Committee, composed, to as 
great an extent as might be convenient, 
of noble and learned Judges and eminent 
Prelates. He must, at the same time, 
observe that he had always understood 
that, although the Crown might govern 
the colonies by statute, or by means of 
a Governor and Council, yet that when 
the Crown had once given to a colony a 
representative Constitution, it was not in 
its power to withdraw that Constitution. 
He trusted, he might add, that the obser- 
vations made by the right rev. Prelate 
might have the effect of leading to some 
satisfactory solution of the question. 

Tue Bishop or OXFORD thought his 
noble Friend who had spoken last but one 
(Earl Grey) had somewhat misunderstood 
what had fallen from the most rev. Prelate 
near him, who spoke not of the legal in- 
capacity of Parliament to deal with ques- 
tions such as those under discussion, but of 
its moral incapacity after what had passed 
to remedy existing inconveniences in parti- 
cular colonies by creating there, in point of 
fact, a Church in connection with the 
Chureh of England. In the belief in the 
existence of that moral incapacity he quite 
eoneurred with his most rev. Friend, on the 
very simple ground that when Parliament 
gave to those colonies Legislatures of their 
own, it, while still reserving to itself its 
supreme Imperial power to overrule the 
decisions of those bodies, bound itself 
morally not needlessly to interfere with 
their action. One of the questions at issue 
was the creation of Ecclesiastical Courts in 
the colonies, and in reference to these 
courts the question really at issue was what 
was meant by the Queen’s supremacy. 
The supremacy of the Queen in spiritual 
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matters in this country depended on those 
Acts of the Legislature which transferred 
that supremacy to the Crown in the first 
instance from the Pope, who claimed the 
right to exercise it, and the meaning of 
that transfer was that every court, ecclesi- 
astical and civil, held in this country should 
be held in the name and under the autho- 
rity of the Sovereign. A Bishop held a 
court, therefore, not as a successor of the 
Apostles, but by licence from the civil 
power ; and every such court was as much 
the Queen’s court ecclesiastical as other 
courts were Her Majesty’s courts civil. It 
followed, then, that every single ecclesiasti- 
cal court in England from the lowest to the 
highest was liable to have its ecclesiastical 
decisions revised by the Queen’s courts ; 
and that supremacy of the Queen was not a 
floating unknown power, capable of being 
abused at one time to oppress the subject, 
and vanishing at another time into nothing 
but a creation of the law, resting within 
legal bounds on the law for its strength. 
If, then, the Queen’s supremacy was to be 
established in the colonies in question, 
courts must, first of all, be created through 
which the supremacy of her officer—be he 
archdeacon or Bishop—should be exercised. 
To permit it to be exercised by an indi- 
vidual without the intervention of a court 
would be most un-English. The first step, 
under those circumstances, must be to es 
tablish courts ecclesiastical in the colonies, 
from whose decisions appeals might be made 
in the ordinary course ; thus setting on foot 
the whole of that machinery which belonged 
to the Established Church — that was to 
say, a favoured class of religionists, to 
whom the nation gave certain advantages, 
and whom it guarded with certain strong 
limitations. Now, that being so, he main- 
tained with his most rev. Friend, that, after 
what had taken place, it would be morally 
impossible for the Parliament of England to 
dictate to the colonies so far as to say that 
they must have such a favoured religious 
body. He, at the same time, admitted the 
existence of the difficulty to which the right 
rev. Prelate referred, and was, perhaps, 
even more strongly alive than he was to 
the necessity for some legislation with re- 
spect to it. The decision of March last 
went to show that there may be some 
question as to the validity of the marriages 
and other acts performed by the clergy 
ordained by Bishops who were said to ex- 
ercise no legal jurisdiction in those colonies 
and to possess no power to ordain; and 
the Government was therefore bound to in- 
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troduce some measure with a view of pro. 
viding a remedy for that state of ‘thin 

although they were not, he thought; t 
blame for declining to proceed in the matter 
with undue haste. A good deal had’ bee 
said of the importance of maintainirig the 
connection between the Chutch in ‘the 
colonies and the Church at home, ’and he 
(the Bishop of Oxford) felt the necessity of 
maintaining that connection as strongly as 
anyman. But how could itbe done? He 
listened with greedy ears to the remarks of 
his noble Friend on the cross-benches (Earl 
Grey) when he said that it would be eaay 
for the Imperial Legislature to secure the 
continuance of this union; bat, although 
he said how easy the way of doing 80 was, 
he did not deseribe it ; he kept it a ‘secret 
to himself. Having given the utmost at- 
tention to the whole of the ‘itis’? and 
“outs’’ of the subject, he could’ seé tp 
way whatever consistently with the pledges 
which the Imperial Parliament had given, 
by which it could by any facile ‘and énsy 
legislation maintain the connection to which 
he was referring. Such; however, was his 
confidence in the Church of this country, 
which had spread throughout those’ dis- 
tant settlements and colonies in their Eng- 
lish character, and in the love and reve- 
rence which the daughter Churches felt for 
the mother Church, that he was fully per- 
suaded nothing but an attempt to overbedr 
their rights would sever the union at pré- 
sent subsisting. He believed that if Par- 
liament would trustingly remove by law 
the difficulties which the law Had ‘eteated, 
and then leave the Church at liberty to 
maintain its own unity, none of the’dat- 
gers which now menaced it would’ exist. 
The whole of the history of the Church 
showed that it was not by the enactments 
of Parliaments, but through the undying 
faith of the Church itself’ that it’ had 
maintained its unity, He conténded that 
it would be most unfair to subject’ the 
representatives of the Church iti’ the ed- 
lonies to restraints without giving them 
corresponding advantages. At lidmé the 
advantages to the Church as’ well ‘as the 
advantages to the State’ from thé’ union of 
the two were on both sides, he’ believed, 
incalculable. He had no wish td see any 
alteration of the fundamental relations now 
existing between them. The supremacy 
of the Crown as exercised in England was 
the great safeguard of the National Church 
against the intrusion of a foreign Power— 
as such he valued it most highly ;batit 
was a wholly different thing to inflict-on~s 
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body of religionists restraints which ac- 
companied gifts and then to withhold the 
gifts. In the colonies at the present time 
@ great struggle was going on between 
many different kinds of religionists. Rome 
was planting her communion freely in every 
one of our colonies, and every form of 
Protestant dissent was multiplying itself 
as it could find adherents ; and what would 
be the result if on the representatives of 
the Church the Imperial Legislature in- 
flicted obligations and imposed fetters from 
which every communion around them was 
free? The body thus fettered would be 
unable to do its own work. But if they did 
not leave them free to do all that they could 
do. for the public, they ought to know 
enough of the spirit of Englishmen to feel 
sure of this, that they would not be content 
to. remain thus fettered. Therefore, he 
said, Jet any legislation upon this subject 
bear this upon its front—that it seeks to 
inflict nothing, that it seeks to settle for 
the eolonists nothing at all, and that it 
contents itself with setting free a particular 
body of religionists, the representatives of 
the. Church at home, from the trammels 
that belong to a different state of things— 
a state of which the interposition of our 
law. had taken from them the advantages 


that had aceompanied the restrictions. 
There he thought that legislation should 
stop. Without entering upon the question 
whether it. were for good or evil, he must 
for his own part say that he deeply lamented 
that the colonies of Great Britain had sown 


the earth with democratic institutions, He 
had, protested years ago against the steps 
which led to this; but now it was an ac- 
complished fact. In taking those steps, 
they in effect took away the Queen’s supre- 
macy from those colonies; they were not 
taking it away now, it was a thing already 
done. He deeply regretted that the shock 
which had been given to the munificent 
founder of these colonial bishoprics was 
caleulated to do great harm. He believed 
that in that noble lady’s life there had 
been an example set to those who had the 
use of God’s gift of wealth, that it should 
be.spent for Him, which he believed was 
enough to seed a generation with the noble 
desire to copy her example ; and therefore 
he felt that it was deeply to be lamented 
that there should have been anything in 
legal decisions or elsewhere which should 
make, such.a-person feel that what she 
gave for one thing had been to a certain 
extent diverted to another. It was not only 
on. her account that he lamented, but be- 
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cause he felt that her example shaped, 
in more instances than they could conceive, 
the tendeney to follow with like acts. But 
this was not the real question before them. 
The real questions brought before the 
House were—first, a change having passed 
over a certain number of our colonies, were 
the grievous inconveniences consequent 
upon that change to be left entirely unre- 
dressed? Secondly, was redress to be 
postponed upon the fancied notion that 
after a course of time it would be possible 
to act more prudently than now? Thirdly, 
in redressing them, was an attempt to be 
made to establish one single class of re- 
ligionists as a favoured and exclusive class 
in the colonies? His answer was that 
nothing could be gained by delay, and that 
their Lordships were bound, well and care- 
fully, as statesmen and as churchmen, to 
look at once into the subject, and at once 
to give redress to the evils which could be 
proved. If Her Majesty’s Government 
were prepared to say that they thought it 
expedient, before that House was called 
upon to legislate in the matter, to appoint 
a Committee to inquire into it, he would 
render all the assistance in his power 
towards effecting the object in view. He 
believed that the suggestion of a Com- 
mittee was worthy of the consideration of 
the House. Legislation, when it reached 
their Lordships, would not be grappled 
with as it should be unless the general 
mind of the Church, as well as of the 
House, had been to a very considerable 
extent more informed upon the subject than 
was the case at present. If the evidence 
of the Colonial Bishops now in the country, 
and the evidence of the great religious so- 
cieties which were investigating the matter, 
were to be taken by a Committee of that 
House, the way would be paved for the 
intelligent consideration of any Bill on the 
subject that might be brought up from the 
other House. 

Lorp LYTTELTON said, he was not 
prepared to admit the soundness of the 
law as laid down in the two celebrated 
judgments which had been so much referred 
to, for considerable doubts had been thrown 
upon their correctness. But there was 
a distinction between the law as it ac- 
tually was, and the law as it ought to be, 
and he believed that the judgments in 
question were quite in accordance with pub- 
lic opinion. It was distinctly laid down 
that the Church of England was in no 
sense an Established Church in our colo- 
nies, and the effect of this was that the 
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Royal supremacy could not exist in the 
colonies in the sense in which it existed in 
England. Although the colonies were 
part of the Queen of England’s domi- 
nions, the Colonial constitutions and laws 
did not in all respects agree with ours, 
Se, he thought, the Colonial Churches 
could be in perfeet union and substan- 
tial agreement with the Church of Eng- 
land, although they were not in all respects 
constituted alike. It would be best, in 
his opinion, if the colonies had entire free- 
dom in matters ecclesiastical as well as 
civil. On that broad ground, then, and 
without regard to the personal considera- 
tions which entered into the ease, he was 
of opinion that the prayer of the petitioner, 
resting as it did entirely upon the alleged 
supremacy of the Crown, which he believed 
could no longer be maintained, eould not 
be acceded to by their Lordships’ House. 
He agreed with those who had expressed 
the opinion that some legislation preeeded 
by inquiry was needed; and perhaps a 
Royal Commission would be desirable, But 
he was in favour of inquiry, not because he 
felt any doubt existed as to the general 
principles upon whieh they should proceed, 
but because the law at present in exist- 
ence was not clearly ascertained ; and he 
thought the better course would be to as- 
certain what the law was and to make it 
intelligible before Parliament proceeded to 
legislate afresh upon the matter. 

Lorp HOUGHTON desired to say a 
few words with respect to the obligations 
which, in his opinion, rested upon the Go- 
vernment. He thought they were serious 
and peculiar in character, and one of them 
was personal towards the distinguished lady 
whose petition was under diseussion. Miss 
Coutts made the magnificent donations 
which had been referred to in the full be- 
lief that the patent granted to the Colonial 
Bishops was perfectly and absolutely legal. 
Her belief was supported by the highest 
legal authority, and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had no suspicion of the invalidity 
of the patents issued. It seemed to him, 
therefore, that when it was found that the 
Ministers who had issued those patents 
had no power to do so, but were acting 
illegally in administering them, it was in- 
cumbent on the Government to promote 
such legislation as would place the question 
of the validity of the patents on a sure 
foundation, to the end that a wreng should 
be set right, and that the petitioner should 
be relieved from a position of uncertainty 
es to whether her magnificent donations 


Lord Lyttelton 
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were being devoted to the object she had 
in view, or diverted to serve some purpose 
for whieh she had no care, or in the at- 
tainment of which she had at all events 
not that gratification which she had @ right 
to have. It might be that no legislation: 
was possible, though on that he differed 
entirely from the right rev. Prelate.’ He 
believed for several reasons that legislation 
was possible, and for this reason above all, 
that he had yet to learn that a single Golo. 
nial Legislature would object to such legis. 
lation. And he believed that the supre. 
macy of the Crown still existed in thesa 
colonies to which England had given repre: 
sentative Constitutions ; it was made 

parent by the enactments of the British 
Parliament on eolonial subjects; bat he 
admitted that it should be exereised only 
with very great diseretion and under eir- 
cumstances of peculiar pressure. Ip 
offering the objection to action in the 
matter by saying that the supremaey of 
the Crown was extinct in the colonies noble 
Lords and right rev. Prelates were conjar- 
ing up a shadow which had no substanee, 
No Colonial Legislature had taken action 
in the matter. The legal diffiéulty: was 
ours, not theirs. It had not been said by 
the Colonial Executive, ‘“‘ These patents 
which you have given are an intrusion upon 
us and upon our authority; we wish ‘to 
have our own Ecelesiastical Courts.” If 
such a course had been taken by the colo- 
nists, then, no doubt, the British Parlia- 
ment would have to consider whether the 
question was of sufficient importance te 
demand that Parliament should come into 
collision with the Colonial Legislature on 
account of it. The right rev, Prelate (the 
Bishop of Oxford) had talked of fetters and 
chains and obligations. He protested 
against the use of such metaphors as de- 
seriptive of things which he as a layman 
regarded as great safeguards and blessings 
to the Chureh of England. Their Lords 
ships must remember that the Chureh of 
England was not dependent on the Phirty- 
nine Artieles, the Prayer Book, or the 
rubric, but that it was bound up in the 
State and the supremacy of the Queen, 
and was upheld by every layman of the 
Church in accordance with the lights which 
he possessed. The suggestion for 4 
Select Committee was, in his opinion, & 
good one. It would not be wise to: leave 
the matter entirely in the hands of the 
right rev. Prelates; the subjeet pre-emi- 
nently eoncerned laymen. Protesting, in 


couclusiqn, against much that had heen 
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said during the discussion, he expressed a 
hope that legislation, whieh he was ¢on- 
vinged would be found easy, would tend to 
settle the question in such a way as would 
bind in close communion the Church of 
Kogland as established at home and in the 
colonies, 

Tue Ancusisnor or YORK gave notice 
that on Thursday next he would move that 
a\Select Committee of their Lordships’ 
House be appointed to consider the con- 
nection existing between the Colonial 
Churches and the Church at home; and 
that he would also move that the petition 

ed in behalf of Miss Angela Bur- 
dett Coutts should be referred to the same 
Committee. 

Tae Duxs or ARGYLL wished to say, 
in reference toa remark of the noble Lord 
(Lord Houghton), that the laity in the 
Church of England ought to learn to de- 
fend themselves. In the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland and the United States the 
laity and the clergy were mixed, and the 
laity were enabled to defend themselves. 
That was what the colonies required, and 
what, he believed, eeuld not be maintained 
by Jaw, although it might be maintained 
by the action of the laity. 


Petition ordered to lie on the table. 


Earl Guer presented Petition praying that the 
Endowments of the See of Adelaide may be pre- 
served, so that the intention of the Founder and 
other Renefactors of the existing See in South 
Australia may be secured; of The Lord Bishop 
— read, and Ordered to lie on the 

abie, 


MEDICAL ASSISTANCE AT POLICE 
STATIONS,—QUESTION, 

Tae Marquess TOWNSHEND asked, 
Whether any Instruetions have recently 
heen given to the Police relative to the 
Freatment of Persons in a State of In- 
sensibility taken to Poliee Stations ? 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY was 
understood te say that the police had been 
instrueted on such oecasions to send for 
medieal assistance, 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS BILL—(No, 143.) 
(The Earl of Clarendon.) 
THIRD READING, 
Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 


Earnt STANHOPE suggested that the 
name of Thomas Dyke Acland, esquire, 
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should be omitted from the Commission, 
as he had committed himself to definite 
opinions in a public document upon the 
matters which woeld come before the, 
Commission. 

THe Bart or CLARENDON said, the, 
opinions expressed by the hon. Gentleman, 
were not sufficient to exelude him, but hes 
would yield te the suggestion, 


Bill read 3* (according to Order). 


Tue Eart or CLARENDON moved to; 
omit the name of. Thomas Dyke Acland, 
esquire, from the List of Commissioners, 
in Clause 15. 


Motion agreed to. 


Tue Earu or DERBY took exception 
to the powers given to the Commissioners. 
He had great confidence in the Members 
of the Commission, and did not object to 
their passing statates in the event of the 
Governing Body not passing them ; but 
he did not approve of the power under 
which the Commissioners, by their own 
ipse diait, could alter the Constitution of 
the Governing Bodies themselves. If any 
alteration of the Governing Bodies were 
needed, such alteration ought to have 
been made by Parliament, and, indeed, 
although alterations were proposed they 
had been rejected by the Select Com: 
mittee to whom the subject had been re- 
ferred. The whole principle of the Bill 
was to secure the action in friendly con- 
cert of two independent bodies, but how 
could they secure the independent or 
amicable action of the Governing Body 
with the Commissioners, when the former 
knew that in case of disagreement the 
Commissioners were able to alter their 
whole Constitution ? The power proposed 
to be conferred by the clause was not one 
which the Commissioners would be desirous 
of possessing. He would not at that late 
hour trespass further upon their Lordships’ 
patience, and he would therefore’ conclude 
by moving the insertion in the clause under 
consideration of the words which would ex- 
cept from the provisions of the statute that 
the Commissioners might possess the powér 
of altering the Governing Body. 


Amendment. moved, after (‘‘ applies ”’) 
to insert. (‘save and except the Power 
of altering by Statute the Constitution 
of the Governing Body ”’).—(Zhe Zarl. of 
Derby). 


Tue Eart or CLARENDON said, it 
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did not follow that the Commissioners 
would abuse ‘the powers) created by the 
clause simply because they were conferred 
upon them:. - Besides, the noble ‘Earl could 
searcely have forgotten that the subject 
was fully discussed in the Select Commit- 
tee, and that he there agreed to the clause 
he now objected to,. The real foundation 
of the noble Earl’s objection was the fear 
that the unhallowed hand of Reformers 
should touch Eton, Their Lordships would, 
however, recollect that this Bill was not 
framed -exclusively for the benefit of Eton. 
and \it was not only the-ease*of Eton that 
had to be heard: In the ease of Shrews- 
bury there were the three trustees, who 
were self-elected — that was to say, they 
selected three persons, of whom the Cor- 
poration chose one, to fill any vaeancy that 
might arise. The trustees of Ragby con- 
sisted of a certain number of gentlemen 
belonging to Warwickshire, and no body 
of gentlemen could have acted with more 
good sense than they had done, because 
they had selected the best master for the 
schvol, and had then left it alone. It did 
not, however, follow that Warwickshire 
would always be fruitful in sensible men, 
yet the noble Earl would, take ,away ,the 
power of introdueing ,a new, element inte 
the Governing Body. Harrow, again,, was 
governed by six honest and substantial in- 
habitants of tne town, and he (the Earl of 
Clarendon) was one of them. They had 
nothing on. earth-to..do,, and remarkably 
well they did it. 


trive to.import into, them a little degree, 
of vitality, He. should scarcely suppose 
that. any Commissioners, would. dare, .to 
suggest that any, teform could be effected 
in the, government.of Charter House;, still, 
it was impossible. to deny,that some small 
inproyements might be . introduced even 
into, that body,, , vee it. was owing to 
this Bill being. bronght forward that it had 
been determined to remove that éatablish- 
ment into the country. Westminster School 
was an appendage of the Collegiate Church 
of Westminster, and was_under the patron- 
age of the Dean and Chapter of Westmin- 
ster.”'Thé Dean ‘and Chapter were’ Hot 
lekely''to part’ with’ ‘their’ patronage, and 
Westititinster “School without! a change in 
the conbtithtion Uf the Governing Body was 
likely‘to' remain! in’ the “same state’ it was 
at'presént.° If the Athendment proposed 
by the noble" Earl were carried, no changé 
whutever could ibe effectéd ‘in the govern- 
ment of these Schools, and the’ Bill would 


The Earl of Clarendon 
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He thought, however,, 
that, it, would be better. if, they conld con;, 
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be rendered practically nugatory.) Win- 
chester was governed in the same manner 
as Eton. He now came to the sarictg, 
sanctorum, Eton. He had no wish to be 
considered at enmity with that School and 
therefore he would not. bring forward the 
evidence that had been given before the 
Committee in relation to it ; but if there 
was a corporate body in England that res 
quired reforming, it was the Goterni 
Body of Eton. Any one, howéver, whe 
read the ‘evidence before the Royal Com, 
mission would see that Eton, would not re; 
form itself ;' and yet that. Eton ehoald we. 
main intact all reform in the Governing 
Bodies of other schools was to remain ‘un- 
attempted. All these bodies required re, 
forming, and not one of them was likely. ta 
commit thé corporate suicide of reforming 
themselves, and therefore it was necessary 
that some steps should be taken by Par. 
liament to effect some change in, their pre- 
sent constitution. The noble Earl said 
that the Commissioners would have power 
under the clause before the House to make 
what alterations they pleased in the, Go- 
verning Bodies of the various schools; but 
by the 19th section of the Bill it was pro- 
vided that ‘the assent of Her Majesty, 
should not be, given to any change in the 
statutes proposed by the Commissioners 
until after the scheme had been laid before 
Parliament for not ‘less than -forty dave.’ 
He trusted that he had shown that ‘the 
interests of Eton should not be upheld to; 
the disadvantage ofiall the other schools; 
and, further, that the interests of Btow 
itself required that there should be soti¢ 
change in the constitution of its, Govern; 
ing Body... Under tese circumstances, he 
hoped that: their ‘Lordships would«:not 
assent to the Amendment proposed by the 
uobleoBarl: mbasmak ise 

Tue! Bannsor ‘DALHOUSIE ‘thought 
that every word that had been uttered by 
thesnoble Bark who: had + just ‘bat down 
proved that any alterations to be. ‘madet 
in the constitution of Governing Bodies of 
the Public Schools, should. be, effected. by 
Parliament and. not by . Commissioners. 
He should support the Amendment. 

Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE also approved the. Amendment. 

THe Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
was afraid that ‘ae the woble Earl (the Earl 
of Otaretidon) had cohdemtied every one of 
the existing Governing Bodies, he intended, 
in the event of this Bill passing into law, 
that a sweeping change should be effected 
with regard to them. 


¥ OInOZ 
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On Question ? their Lordships divided : 
Contents 28; Not-Contents 27: Majo- 
rity 1. 


pchanetvent agreed to, 


CONTENTS. 
Rutland, D. Beane de Redcliffe, 
Bath}M. [Teller.] j 
Bristol, M. 
Salisbury, M. 
Derb 


y, E. 
Doncaster, E. (D. Buc- 
-¢leuch and Queens- 


Bolton, L. 

Chelmsford, L, 

Delamere, L. 

Denman, L. 

De Ros, L. 

Monson, L. 

Panmure, L.. (Z. Dal- 
housie 


Polwarth, L. 
Silchester, L. (Z. Long- 


ord.) 
Somerhill, L. (4. Clan- 
ricarde, ) 


» berry.) 
Ellenborough, E. 
Haddington, E. 
Nelson, E. 
Powis, E 
Romney; E 


Verulam, E. 

Stewart of Garlies, L. 
De Vesci, V. (EZ. Galloway.) 
Hawarden, V. [Teller.]} Wynford, L. 
Sidmouth, V. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 
Cranworth, L.(Z.Chan- Sydney, V 
céllor.) 


Camoys, L, 
Clandeboye, L, (ZL. Las 


Serin and 


Devonshire, D, 
Somerset, D. 


boye.) 

Dartrey, L. (LZ. Cre- 
morne.) 

Foley, L.. [ Teller.) 


Lyveden, L, 

Methuen, L. 

Northbrook, L. 

Ponsonby, L. (EZ. Bess- 
borough.) [ Teller.} 

Stanley of Alderley, L, 

Saneridgty L. (D. Ar- 


gylt.) 
Talbot de rege L 
Wrottesley; L. 


Normanby, M. 


Clarendon, E 
De, Grey, E. 
von, E. 
Ducie, E. 
Fitzwilliam, E. 
Minto, E. 
Morley, E. 
Russell, E. 
Spencer, E, 


Halifax, V 


Some verbal Amendments proposed by 
The. Earl of Derpy, The Earl of Powis, 
and The: Lord CHANCELLOR, were agreed to, 
and the Bill was read‘a third time and 


passed. 


TOWNS IMPROVEMENT AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT ACTS AMENDMENT BILL [H.L. ] 
A Bill to amead certain Towns Improvement 


and Local Government Acts—Was presented by 
The Lord Lyrretron ; read 1*. (No. 167.) 


House adjourned at. Eight o’clock, till 
to-morrow, half past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 8, 1866. 


MINUTES,}— New Mewste Swors — Thomas 
Blackborne , Thoroton Hildyard, esquire, fon 
say, ioves County (Southern Division), 

Sexzcr Commrrtzz—On Trainways (Ireland) Acti 

> ms very 

uBio Bitts—Second Reading—Land rg » 
Supplemental * [125], 

Committce—Representation of the People {88} 
and Redistribution of Seats [138] 

Land Tax ‘Cominissioners’ Names * rij ; 
Waterworks* [137];' Dean Forest (Walmore 

and, the ‘Bearce Commons) * [182] ;) Pier and! 
Harbour Orders Confirmation, (x¢-comm.),* 
f 188); Local Government Supplemental (No, 3) 
191]. 

Report —Artizans and° Labourers’ Dwellings * 
{194}; Land Tax Commissioners’ Names * (71 }s 
Waterworks * [195];, Dean Forest ¢( Walmore 
and the Bearce Commons) * [182]; .Pier, and 
Harbour Orders. Confirmation Haid, bef 
[188]; Local Government Supplemental (No. 3° 
(191). 

Third Reading— National Gallery Thera pant, 
{124}; Dogs * [181]; and. passed, 


IRELAND—DAUNT'S ROCK, 
QUESTION. 


Mz. MAGUIRE said, he wished to ask 
the President’ of the Board of Trade,’ 
Whether any steps have been taken, or are 
about to be taken, to remove from Daunt’s 
Rock the wreck of the steamship City of 
New York? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON : Sir, it has not 
been represented to the Board of Trade, 
that the removal of the wreck from Daunt’s 
Rock is of such importance to navigation 
generally as to justify an application’ of’ 
public money ‘to the purpose ; we dre com-" 
municating with the owners ‘of the steam: 
ship City of New York, and if through 
their instrumentality, or by the means of 
salvors and the offer of liberal salvage, the 
wreck can be'removed, the Board of Trade 
will be glad to give any assistance in its 
power. 


ELECTORAL RETURNS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr, KEKEWICH said, he wished to 
ask the President. of the Poor. Law Board, 
Whether he has sent any instructions. to, 
the Boards of Guardians,for the purpose of, 
recommending a scale of payment to. the 
clerks for the additional trouble and. ex-, 
pense they have incurred in preparing the 
Electoral Returns. laid upon the table 
of the House? 
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Viscount: ENFIELD, in reply, said, the 
President of the Poor Law Board had not 
sent any instructions to the Boards of 
Guardians for the purpose of reeommending 
a scale of payment to the clerks for the 
preparation of the Electoral Returns; but 
fhe Poor Law Board had intimated to the 
clerks of Guardians that “a reasonable 
remuneration would be made for the trouble 
and expense incident to the preparation ” 
of the Returns referred to. The remunera- 
tion would be paid by the Government, 
and not by the Guardians out of the local 
rates. 


TENURE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LAND 
(IRELAND),—QUESTION. 


~ Mx. BLAKE said, he wished to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether it is 
the intention of Government to proceed 
with the Tenure and Improvement of Land 
(Ireland) Bill, so as to afford an opportunity 
for its being legislated on during the pre- 
sent Session ; and, if so, whether he will 
also state what day Government will give 
for the resumption of the adjourned debate 
on the second reading? 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, in answer to the Question of 
the hon. Member, I have to state that the 
Government are extremely anxious to pro- 
ceed with the Bill ; but at present it is im- 
possible for them to fix a day for it with 
the prospect of closing the debate on the 
second reading, inasmuch as they cannot 
make'sure of doing that at a morning sit- 
ting. They are unable, therefore, to fix a 
time for this Bill until farther progress is 
made with the Reform Bill.. I may take 
the opportunity of mentioning that Govern- 
ment propose to take Supply to-morrow at 
twelve o'clock. 


ARMY—ARTILLERY—CAST-IRON GUNS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITE said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for, War, Whether 
he will have any, objection to produce a 
Copy of the Correspondence between the 
War Department. and Mr, Parsons from 
May, 1860, to the présent time, relative to 
the plan of that gentleman for strengthen- 
ing cast-iron guns, together with all draw- 
ings, tracings, descriptions, specifications, 
calculations, and ther ;;documents, . or 
Copies of .the, same, . furnished by , Mr. 
Parsons during that time, and also. the 
Reports, made, by the Ordnance Select 
Committee, on Mr, Parsona .inyentions; 
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and whether, the Secretary of State for 
War will have any objection to furnish a, 
statement of all the cast-iron guns that have 
been altered or strengthened by order of 
the War Department during the :last-ten 
years, in a tabulated form, giving, the 
nature and sizes of the guns, the methods 
adopted in altering or strengtheniog them, 
the tests to which they were subjected) 
including the number of rounds fired, with 
the charge of powder and weight of shot, 
and the total quantity of powder burnt 
and metal thrown by, tegether, with the 
observed effects of the firing upon each 
gun respectively ? 

Tae Manevess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that on a former occasion he 
explained, or attempted to explein, thathe 
thought. it would be most objectionable, 
as a general rule, to produce the. corre- 
spondence between the War Office and in- 
ventors;. because to do so really meant 
nothing more than to publish full details 
of the inventions, with all the statements 
made by the inventors in reply to objec- 
tions. He did not mean to say that there 
were not cases in which the rule of not 
producing such correspondence might be 
departed from; but the hon. Member for 
Bnghton had stated no special grounds in 
this instance. There was not the same 
objection to the Return referred to in the 
second part of the hon, Gentleman's Ques- 
tion ; and it would be for him (Mr. White) 
to determine whether —the War Office 
declining to produce the correspondence— 
he would move for that Return, Probably 
it would take a good deal of time and much 
trouble; but if the’ hon. Member should 
move for it, he would consider, whether it 
could be granted or not, 


METROPOLIS—ST. PANCRAS BURIAL 
GROUND.—QUESTION. 


Mr, MACEVOY said, he would beg ta 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he is aware that. the 
Midland Railway Company, having ob- 
tained an. Act in 1863 for passing a bridge 
over the additional burial-ground of St. 
Pancras, has, in excess of its powers, taken 
a portion of the ancient churchyard of Bt. 
Pancras for such bridge, and is’ causing 
desecration thereby, the destruetion of 
tombs, and the. removal of the dead; 
whether he is aware that the Midland 
Railway Company, in working out the 
tunnel allowed them by their Act of 1864, 
will have to cut through a mass of dead 
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from corner to corner of the cemetery ; 
and, whether, the whole of the churchyard 
being elosed under the Metropolitan Burial 
Act, 15 & 16 Pict. e. 85, he will interfere 
to protect the place from profanation, so 
injurious to public health and to the sacred- 
ness of the ground ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that in consequence of the notice placed 
on the paper by the hon. Member, he had 
directed an inspector, under the Burial 
Act, to proceed to the spot and see what 
the proceedings were. 


INFECTION FROM THE CATTLE 
PLAGUE.—QUESTION., 


Sm JERVOISE JERVOISE said, he 
wished to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, Whe- 
ther his attention has been directed to the 
statement of the Medical Officer of the 
Privy Council (First Report, Cattle Plague 
Commission, p. 46)— 

“We constantly see in our practice that the 
physician carries home scarlet fever to his children 
without taking it himself, carrying the infeotion 
in his dress or shout his person ;” 
and what measures are contemplated to 
atrest this source of danger to the public 
health ? 

Mr. BRUOE replied that the Govern- 
ment did not see their way to legislation 
on the subject. 


CANADA—THE FENIAN RAID. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PEEL-DAWSON said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, Whether, since the House rose on 
Friday, he has received any further des- 
patches from Canada conveying informa- 
tion as to the suppression of the Fenian 
raid upon British anion! ( or the means 
taken to effect that object! 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, I have to-day 
received a despatch, of which hold a copy 
in my hand, dated the 4th of June. It 
is from the Governor General of Canada, 
and the following is its substance :— 

“A body of Fenians, between 800 and 900 
men, well armed, crossed the frontier from Buf- 
falo to Fort Erie on the morning of the Ist of 
June. Major General Napier pushed on to Chip- 
pewa, about nineteen miles from Fort Erie, a 
foree of artillery and regular troops, under Colonel 
Peacocke, of the 16th Kegiment. On the morn- 
ing of Saturday, the 2nd, the Volunteers stationed 
a Port Colborne went to Ridgway, intending to 
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unite with Colonel Peacocke. They eame, how- 
ever, on the Fenians encamped in the bush, and 
immediately attacked them, but were outnumbered. 
and compelled to retire on Fort Colborne. The 
Fenians did not wait the arrival of Colonel Pea-' 
cooke, but recrossed the river in the night between 
the 2nd and 3rd, to the numberof about 750, when 
they were immediately arrested by the authorities 
of the United States. The United States not only 
exerted themselves to prevent the invaders from 
obtaining any assistance, but also hired vessels to 
enable them to patrol the river. General Grant 
had placed General Barry, of the United States, 
Artillery, in command from Erie to Oswego, with 
thirteen companies under his command, and in- 
structions to act according to emergencies. We 
have sixty-five prisoners who have been com- 
mitted to the Toronto Gaol.” 

Lord Monck was not yet in receipt of the 
official military despatches. His own 
despatch of the 4th was written on the re- 
ceipt of telegrams. } 

Mra: WATKIN said, he wished to know 
whether the statement published in the 
newspapers to the effect that the President 
of the United States had issued a proclamax 
tion, and that Colonel Sweeny and Roberts 
had been arrested, was authentic? He 
wished to ask, also, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman had receiyed any information 
on the subject of the second attempt which 
it was said the Fenians were about to 
make by St. Alban’s and St. John’s im the 
direction of Montreal ? 

Mz. CARDWELL: Sir, I have already, 
stated the whole substance of the despatch 
received from the Governor General .of 
Canada; but I have received a telegraphic 
despatch stating that the President had 
issued such a Proclamation, 

Ma. WHALLEY said, he wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman a question of 
which notice was given for Friday. last, 
but, the House having been counted out 
on that day, he was unable to put it. It 
was whether, in the despatches which had 
recently -been received from Canadq, in 
reference to the invasion of the Fenians, 
any information was given as to the nature 
of such movement as far as it might have 
been originated or sustained by pérsons 
professing the Roman Catholic religion; 
and, if so, whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man is prepared to lay such despatches’on 
the table ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: I cannot answer 
that Question without first entering a pro- 
test aguinst such a Question being put. 
Before an hon. Member asks 8 question im- 
puting disloyalty or treason, or anything 
akin to it, to any class of Her Majesty's 
subjects, he ought to ascertain whether 








— any foundation for such an impu- 
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tation. Ad, however; the, Question hes 
been put, I have great pleasure in saying 
that the aceounts we have received with 
regard to all classes of society in our North- 
American Provinces are in the highest 
degree satisfactory. 


MORNING SITTINGS. 


Me: DARBY GRIFFITH ‘said,* that 
as the fitst of. the morning sittings was to 
be held the next ‘day, ‘@ doubt had arisen 
in the’ minds of several hon. Members as 
to whether a Motion ought ‘to be made’ to 


the House on the subject, or whether it | P 


Was simply necessary to make an intima- 
tion aéross the ‘table; as’ had been done in 
the present instance. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tur EXOHE:- 
QUER said, he believed it was not usual 
to make. formal Motion on the subject of 
morning sittings, but, as a doubt had been 
raised‘ on that’ point, he would now move 
that’ the House do ‘at twelve o'clock  to- 
morrow resolve “itself into Committee of 


Suppt 

“Sen, PITZROY KELLY said, it was 
usual to give notice on the subject. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE! 
QUER said, he had just given notice that 
Supply would be taken. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the Question was 
that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of Supply at Twelve o’clock to-mor- 
row 


Mu. WHITESIDE ‘said, he wished to 
knéw whether the Estimates for National 
Education in Ireland will be taken ‘to- 
morrow ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he must repeat 
what he had stated some time ago—namely, 
that the Estimates for Edueation in *Ire- 
land would not be taken until the other 
Education Estimates had been disposed of. 
Class IV., which comprised the Education 
Estimates, would be taken to-morrow, with 
the exception of those relating to Educa- 
tion in Ireland. 

"Viscount CRANBOURNE said, he 
wished to know what other class of Votes 
would be taken to-morrow ? 

‘Mx. CHILDERS said, he proposed to 
take to-morrow the Estimates relating to 
Education, the Revenue Departments, ‘and 
the Packet Service. 


Motion agreed to. 
Committee Zoremorrow at Twelve of. the 
clock. 


Mr. Cardwell 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL [Bu 68.], AND RE-DISTRIBUTION 
OF SEATS BILL-{Buz 138.] 


(Mfr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir George 
Grey; Mr. Villiers.) 


COMMITTEE. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
Bill considered in Committee: 
(In the Committee.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE, 
QUER: (Mr. . Dodson, I now ise, for. the 
urpose of proposing the. 5th);clause of 
this Bill, .{Clause 5 (Occupation. Fran, 
ehise for Voters in Boroughs). } 

Mr. DISRAELI: I rise. to order. J 
understand that it is the part of the Chair, 
man to propose that the clause stand part 
of the Bill, and I apprehend, therefore, 
that the right hon. Gentleman is not.in 
order in making,a Motion of that kind, 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, he had called 
the clause in the usual manner, 

Tux CHANCELLOR or tax, EXCHE- 
QUER: When I rose to propose; the. 5th 
clause of the Bill I did not mean to make 
a formal, Motion, but to speak on the 
clause, _.[‘f Order!” ] 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS: Mr. Dodson, I 
now rise to,order. There are Amend 
ments to be proposed to this clause, and 
I apprehend that the proper course—sub- 
ject to your decision—is to take those 
Amendments in the order proposed, and 
when they have been disposed of, and not 
till then, to put the Question that the 
clause do stand part of the Bill. The test 
is this—‘‘ What should we vote for?” 
There is no Question before the Committee 
until either an Amendment is proposed, or, 
in the absence of any Amendment, , you, 
Sir, put the Question from the Chair that 
the clause stand part of the Bill. : 

Taz CHAIRMAN ; The regular course 
in going through a: Bill.in Committee is 
for the Chairman to call from: the, Chair 
the clause at which we have arrived, and 
then to call upon the Member whe first 
rises to address the Committee. [Sir Huan 
Carns: Upon what, Question?) The 
Member who rises to speak,may be about 
to propose some Question. 

Tun CHANCELLOR or. tus. EXCHE- 
QUER: There must, I think, have been 
some misapprehension. My object in 
rising was not to propose this clause of 
the Bill, but to explain its general object. 

Sin: HUGH CAIRNS : J again rise. to 
order. . If the; right hon, Gentleman is 
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going to conclude with a Motion, I appre- 
hend he may be perfectly in order; but 
the Motion with which he must conclude 
is either a verbal Amendment in the clause, 
or-else a Motion that you report Progress. 
It will be impossible to propose the general 
Question that the clause stand part of the 
Bill until the Amendments shall have been 
proposed and disposed of. ' 

Toe CHAIRMAN :.I ealled upon the 
right hon, Gentleman on the assumption 
that he would conclude with a’ Motion. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Dodson, I speak ‘subject’ to 
your  atithority, but I believe it is an 
agreeable usage, and one eminently for 
the convenience of the Committee, that 
when a clause of great importance is’ pro- 
posed in a“ Bill, the person who is tesponsi- 
ble for that Billon the part of the Go- 
vyernment should ‘state ‘to the House the 
sense in which the clause’ is proposed. 
F**No, ‘tio! ””}] That was'the course I 
myself pursued in regard to the 4th elause, 
and not ‘without convenience. {[Mr. Drs- 
rartt: I rise to order.) I am on a point 
of order. I was about to say that other- 


wise I should have no power of discussing 
the clause until we have’ arrived at the 
Question that the clause stand part of the 


Bill. I believe it is a perfectly regular 
thing to’ have ‘a discussion’ on @ clause 
anterior ‘to the proposal of the Amend- 
ments. [** No, no! ” 

Mr. DISRAELI: What I understand 
is'this. There are certain rules’ by which 
our business in’ Committed is regulated, 
and if the right hor. Gentleman ‘or ‘any 
other: Member of the House’ speaks on’ the 
whole elause it leads,' of course; to a de- 
bate upon the whole ¢lanse; aid we make 
no progress whatever.’ In Committee those 
who ‘address ‘the Committee direct ‘their 
remarks to Amendmetits only, of which 
notice ought ‘to have been given; ‘and I 
assume that’ the right hon. Gentleman is 
hot going to propose an Amendment, as ‘he 
has not given notice’of his intention to do 
so. Thé precedent created by misconduet, 
when the right hon: Gentleman moved the 
4th clause, is a precedent which we cant 
tot admit. ‘Many grave objections were 
taken to the conduct of the right ‘hon\ 
Gentleman, but of course where'a Minister 
of the Crown is concerned’ one does not 
Wish fo construe with too great strictness 
the ruies which are necessary for the con: 
duct of business. But! the’ speech of the 
tight hon: Gentleman on the introduction 
of the'4th’ clause was, in reality; a speech 
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suited'to the second reading of the Frans 
chise Bill. Grave objections weré raised; 
and I do not think that the irreguldr cons 
duct of the right hon. Gentleman on'that 
occasion can be now adduced as a preces 
dent, for it was contrary’ to all the rules 
and regulations by which business in Com- 


| mittee is regulated. 


+: Mrx.: HORSMAN : I apprehend that we 
had |better proceed according tothe usual 
and.,established rules in Committee.; J 
have. never in my experience’ known an 
instance of a Minister of the Crown-or any 
other Member, when the House was in 
Committee, rising to propose a particular 
elause. I was astonished when I saw tha 
Chancellor of the Exchequer :take,. that 
coumse ‘the other day. | The right hon. 
Gentleman made a.speech for an hour, no 
Question being before'the House,. and, in 
proposing the clause was directly at varir, 
ance with the established course of pro- 
cedure. The course taken on that oeeasion 
gave rise to much discussion and remark; 
and although, owing to the respect. whick 
we all show to the Leader of the: House, 
no one was disposed to eall my right’ hon, 
Fridnd’ to order, we: felt: that it was ex- 
tremely inconvenient for a Minister of the 
Crown to get up in the middle of a Com 
mittee and say that he was about to pro- 
pose, a clause, and in proposing jit to anti+ 
cipate Amendments before they had) been 
put from the Chair. With perfect respect 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I ven- 
ture to ‘suggest that it; would be, better. if 
you, Sir, exercising your, authority, in, the 
Chair—I will not say impartially to, Mi, 
nisters of the Crown. and other! Members, 
but;at, the same time not allowing, the 
rules of the [louse to be transgressed: be+ 
yond a certain point—were to take care 
that. when we get into Committee the rules 
for: conducting the :busimess, should. be 
strictly adhered to. i tol 

Tse CHAIRMAN: I. have. already 
pointed out what is the regular. course of 
ptocedure. |The clause is) called, by/the 
Chairman, and the Member, who. first 
rises is called on by. the, Qhairman. oa 
the! assumption that he has |a;Motion to 
bring ‘befere the House, Reference has 
been made: to what took place on the 4th 
clause. The right hon, Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to speak 
first, and as he proceedédthe ‘assuthpfion 
on, my part was that he was about to con- 
chide witha Motion.” He toult dither 
have moved an Amendment, or he éotild 
have made a Motion such as that the 
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olause stand part of the Bill ; this Motion 
would have excluded, if put however, 
Amendments. 

Tus CHANCELLOR or rus EXCHE- 
QUER: I understood you, Sir, to say 
that it is in my power to point out the 
nature of the clause, and to conclude with 
the Motion that it stand part of the Bill. 
[**No, no!” } I believe that to be a course 
I have taken myself upon a great number 
of clauses in a great number of Bills with- 
out | interruption on a. single occasion. 
Nevertheless, on ‘the present occasion, 
great objection being taken, and this being 
a controverted matter; I will not exasperate 
discussion by proceeding further. 

Mr. SANDFORD, who had given notice 
of an Amendment to leave out the words 
‘a borough,”’ and insert “‘any borough 
with a population of not less than 100,000 
inhabitants, according to the Census of 
1861,” said, he would for the present post- 
pone moving his Amendment, as he thought 
It would be better to make the alteration 
he desired in the shape of a proviso added 
to the end of the clause. 

Lory DUNKELLIN rose to move the 
Amendment of which he had given notice, 
the effect of which would be to substitute 
the principle of a rating franchise for that 
of net rental, and said, that before he pro- 
eeeded to state the grounds upon which 
he had placed this Amendment upon the 
paper he thought it would be convenient, 
and indeed necessary, to state the precise 
object which his Amendment had in view, 
so as to place the matter in its clear and 
proper light before the Committee. He 
proposed to invite the Committee te con- 
sider the question whether rating was not 
the proper and most convenient basis for 
the borough franchise. Beyond that he 
did not intend to go. He did not intend 
to ask the Committee to decide on any 
particular figure at which the franchise 
ought to placed; he had no wish to decide 
how the exact value at which tenements 
or land should be rated to the poor to en- 
able their occupiers to exercise the fran- 
ehise—he did not wish in any way to con- 
nect the principle with the figure. If he 
could persuade the Committee to admit the 
principle of a rating franchise, it would be 
the duty of the Committee itself after- 
ward to fix the figure at which the oo- 
eupier should be rated. Speaking for him- 
self, he freely owned that he did not think 
that £7 would be the proper figure to in- 
sert in the clause; he was himself pre- 
pared to consider a lower figure: and he 
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thought it would be more consistent with 
the principle of the Bill, and more in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of those who 
were anxious to settle the question of Re. 
form, that a lower figure should be adopted, 
The reasons inducing him to bring for 
ward this Amendment were that he be: 
lieved rating to be an easy, convenient, 
and constitutional mode of fixing the basis 
of the borough franchise ; and he was glad 
to think in pursuing his present course, 
that he could not be charged, as the pro« 
posers of other Amendments ‘had been; 
with introducing matter which had fo re 
ference to the question before the House, 
and which was merely introduced to delay 
discussion and to retard the progress ‘of 
the Bill. On the contrary, he was advo- 
eating a strictly constitutional and a prac- 
tically important principle. Neither did 
his proposal’ test on any unestablished 
theory, but it was done with the working 
of which he had had practical experience 
in the operation of the rating franchise in 
Ireland. That franchise worked in an 
admirable manner, and was perfectly uni- 
form in its operation, He could appeal 
with confidence to the experience of Irish 
Members during the two years that the 
rating franchise had been in operation for 
testimony to its utility and simplicity: 
The rating franchise was an easy fran- 
chise; it was easy for any one who was 
qualified to get upon the register, and, in- 
deed, the difficulty would be to get off; 
because the rate book was the register, 
and by the rate book being the register the 
trouble, expense, and annoyance of registra- 
tion were avoided. The rate book not 
only afforded a ready and handy means of 
ascertaining who were qualified to vote, 
but it was a self-acting and self-adjusting 
register; it was a register free from the 
operation of political influence, and it was 
one which it was the interest of every one 
in a borough to keep correct, because it 
was the interest of every man to see that 
he himself was not rated too highly to the 
relief of the poor, and at the same time 
that his neighbour was not rated at too 
low a figure, but was rated fairly so as to 
bear a due share of taxation. When he 
read in the newspapers the contradictory 
evidence given, and the interminable squab- 
bles and curious disputes that took place 
annually before the Revising Barristers, 
he was more and more impressed with the 
advantage of the easy, simple, and uniform 
method which had been adopted for ire 
land. The consideration of this question 
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could mot be objected to as retarding Re- 
form. He would not say now whether it 
was necessary to bring forward a Reform 
Bill this year or not, ner would he say, 
if the course. was necessary, whether it 
was necessary to bring in a Bill in so hur 
ried a manner and in so incomplete a form; 
but.he would say that the question having 
been brought before them no Reform ought 
to be regarded as satisfactery, cautious, 
final, or; he might say, as even sensible, 
which did not deal in the first instance 
with the principle on which the franchise 
was. to be based. That, indeed, was, the 
first basis and element of Reform, What 
he understood te be meant by Parliamen- 
tary Reform with regard to the constitu- 
ents was. that the greatest number of fit 
and qualified persons should be admitted 
to the constituencies, having a due regard 
to their fitness and to the interest they had 
in the country to make them exercise the 
privilege of voting with caution and dis- 
eretion. These ends, he maintained, would 
be secured by a rating franchise, and he 
did not know of any other means by which 
they could be accomplished. It was easy 
for any one to get upon the rate book, all 
that was required being the payment of 
the rate up to a certain date. There was 
an old dogma which they often heard, and 
always received, that taxation and repre- 
sentation should go’ together, and that 
was. a good and sound principle; but he 
would suggest to those hon. Members who 
had been fond of repeating that dogma, 
that those: who accepted that principle, 
and connected taxation with representa- 
tion, ought on the other hand to associate 
tepresentation with taxation. It. was not 
too much to ask that those who voted for im- 
posing taxation upon others should in some 
degree contribute towards that taxation 
themselves. What, then, was the simplest 
and best way of securing that taxation? He 
believed through the poor rate. The Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer had dwelt with 
some foree on the propriety of admitting 
the working classes to the franchise in con- 
sequence of the amount paid by them to 
the Exeise in proportion to their incomes ; 
but-he (Lord Dunkellin) did not think 
the: amount raised by indirect taxation on 
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roughs it included public works, buildings, 
improvements, roads—~in fact, all | those 
things which promoted the welfare and 
affected the condition of a borough were 
now charged to the poor rates: Ai man 
who: contributed to these expenses was 
directly interested: in sending the : best 
representative of a place to Parliament; 
and he would think twice before throwing 
his vote away. Again, there was no test 
of the prosperity of the country so sensitive 
and delicate as that afforded by the Poor 
Law; when: the country was prosperous 
the poor rates were low, but when com- 
merece failed and times of difficulty and 
danger arose, the poor rates rose too ; and 
when the poor rates rose he who paid them 
would criticize the more keenly the cons 
duct of his Parliamentary representative. 
All these things, he thought, tended: to 
show that a rating register was the most 
convenient that could be adopted. Anos 
ther reason in its favour wos -that it was 
formed on the basis of the old scot and lot 
franchise, the scot and lot having merged 
into the poor rate. That old franchise 
not only commended itself to them by its 
antiquity, but it was supported by a num 
ber of eminent authorities, all of whom 
were more or less worthy of attention, It 
was a source of great satisfaction to him 
to find that the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Bright) was in favour of it, and 
he expected the hon. Gentleman would 
go into the same lobby with him when 
they came to vote upon this Amend- 
ment, Speaking at Rochdale in 1859, the 
hon. Member for Birmingham used: these 
words— 

“Tt may be asked, why keep up the conditions 
as to the six months, or why take only those who 
during that or some other period shall pay their 
rates? I put to every man, whateyer be his 
theoretical notions, whether he believes it would 
be beneficial for the constituencies to include 
some score in a small borough, or some hundreds 
in others, of a class of which there are unhappily 
so many among us. I mean the exceedingly poor; 
some uf them intemperate, some profligate, some 
naturally incapable, but all of them in a condition 
of dependence, which gives us no reasonable ex- 
pectation that they would be able to resist the 
temptations which rich and unscrupulous men 
would offer them.” 


He heard it said that this speech was made 


exciseable articles was’ so good a test of|in favour of household rating suffrage: 


the propriety of giving a man a vote as| 
was the fact that he contributed to the | 
direct taxation. He desired the Committee | 
to remember what the poor rate: meant. | 


It no longer meant simply payment for 


the relief of the: poor, but in many bo- 


Very likely ; but he (Lord Dunkellin) had 

not ‘attempted to fix any figure at which 

the ‘rating franchise should begin ;' he 

merely advocated the principle of a rating 

suffrage—the principle that these rated to 

the poor should be entitled to this privilege 
[ Commsttoe— Clause 5. 
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of citizenship.. One advantage of the rating 
franchise, and by no means a small advan- 
tage, was that it by no means shut the 
door against a large extension of the fran- 
chise, but, on the contrary, opened the 
door to the intelligent, hard-working, cau- 
tious mechanic in every town. A £6 
rating franchise would let in as many as 
would become entitled to vote under a £7 
rental franchise. [‘‘No, no!) This might 
be matter of opinion, but he believed that 
the £6 rating would be about equivalent 
to a £7 5s. rental qualification; and you 
would then have some guarantee that the 
voter’ would be one who would give his 
vote with due deliberation and caution. 
Not only did the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham give a rating franchise the weight 
of: his good opinion, but at the end of the 
last: century the principle was advocated 
by: Mr. Fox, who said it was the safest 
and most proper- principle on which the 
franchise could be based. It was also ad- 
voeated by one whose authority to speak 
on the question would not be disputed. 
In ‘the Reform Bills of 1852 and 1854 
Lord John Russell admitted the. rating 
principle ; and though those Bills came to 
nothing, he (Lord Dunkellin) had not heard 
that: their rejection had anything to do 


with their adoption of the rating prineiple. 
In ‘the Bill of 1852 a £5 rating franchise 
was adopted, and a rating franchise was 
also adopted in the Bill of 1854, and on 
that oecasion Earl Russell said— 


*Adcording to the old doctrine of representa- 
tion, wherever ‘the right is known in a borough, 
every person paying scot and lot had the right’to 
vote, and that right, extending down to the very 
lowest class of householders, was accompanied by | 
no other check than the payment of what in the } 
ancient laws came under the general definition of 
“ scot and Jot,”’ which in modern times has merged 
inte the poor rate, payment of which is always 
insisted upon before the voter can, exercise his 
right,’’—[3 Hansard, cxxx. 506.] 


Those were the views of Earl Russell in 
1854, and it was not easy to see why 
they were not equally applicable now. In 
the Municipal Corporation Act of 1835, 
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rating was made the basis of the fran-‘ 
chise; that was also the case in Sturges | 
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argument he would be met by those who 
opposed his Amendment. The hon. Men’ 
ber for Northamptonshire (Mr. Hunt),’ 
when he proposed a county rating fran. 
chise, was met by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with the objection that it was 
an attempt to introduce a new principle 
into the county franchise. It was true 
that there always had been some differ. 
enee between the franchise for boroughs 
and that for counties; but in boroughs 
there had always been a rating franchise, 
and therefore that objection would not 
apply to his (Lord Dunkellin’s) Amend- 
ment. If a new principle had been ‘in- 
troduced at all, it had been introduced by 
the framers of the Bill and not by him, 
Another objection which would probably 
be urged to his proposal was the variety 
and inequality of the rating franchise, 
But im 1852 and 1854, when Earl Rue 
sell advocated u rating franchise, parish 
rating existed; there was not the same 
uniformity of rating then as existed now; 
but in spite of this the rating prin- 
ciple then found no objectors.; It might 
be true that a rating valuation differed in’ 
different. places; but a rental valuation ’ 
differed a great deal more.’ The object of 
legislation of late years had been to sub- 
stitute union for parish rating—that was 
as far'as possible to: equalize rating all 
over the country and to make it as‘nearly’: 
the same in every place as the different 
conditions of different districts would’ ad- 
mit. But no-such step was possible with 
regard to rental. In parts of the same’ 
parish—even on opposite sides of ‘the’ 
same street—there might be great varieties”! 
of rental. The houses on one. sidevof @ 
road might, from a variety: of ‘circum 
stances, be rented much more heavily than’ 
those just opposite to them upon the other" 
side. One’ owner might be indisposed ‘to’ 
disturb old tenants and might let them’ 
continue at the same rent, while close; by’ 
another owner might try to get as mu 
rent as could be got, It was no argument 
to say that because in some large boroughs” 
different anions might assess houses at 
different rates, the difference! was: so great 


Bourne’s Act, and in the London Corpora-| as to make it dangerous to fix: the fram 


tion Amendment Act passed a few years ago. | 


chise on that basis. On the contrary; he 


He therefore felt that this franchise came | believed that that was the simplest: and 


before the House with all the weight of | 

authority and constitutional precedent ; and 

also that a rating register would be found 

tobe simple, self-acting, self-controlling, 

easy, cheap, and convenient. It was diffi- 

cult, therefore, to understand by what 
Lord Dunkellin 


the most correct course that could ‘be pur 
sued. But though the late course of legis-’ 
lation with respect to union rating. bad 
done much to exemplify and equalize it, 
yet it would be said that there was not 
one universal system of rating throughout 
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England. ; But why should there not be: 
He. did not suppose. for a moment that- 
when, # question. of such, importance as 
that..affecting the franchise was involved 
it. would be considered a valid excuse that; 
the thing could not. be done, beeause there 
would .be,seme trouble in making the:as- 

sesaments,, Hor his.own, part, he hoped 
the necessary arrangements. were. already 
made, or nearly so,’ beeause''on the ocea- 
sion. of. the; Highways Aet Amendment 
Bill being; brought on in Committee.in 
1864, the right hon, Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Poor/Law Beard stated; that 
the; whole question of deductions and ex- 
emptions weuld receive his attentive, eon- 
sideration with @ view'to legislation. in the 
following , Session. |, Well, they had, mot 
yetseen the result of that attentive con- 
siderations: but for all that he ventured to 
hope that the right hon: Gentleman would 
beable to smooth every obstacle that might 
present itself im the way. of a rating fran- 
chise scheme, ‘There: was anather objec- 
tion-:that might be advanced against: his 
present, proposal, ard thet was, that. it 
would interpose a barrier, steady and fixed, 
tothe descent Lo universal suffrage. ; Whe: 

ther that might be considered a valid objec 

tion by anyhon. Gentleman sitting near him 
he did: not know; but he owned. that to 
him it was one of the greatest recommend- 

ations of \his proposal; The assessment. 
principle would not prevent any honest, 
industrious, thrifty. man of the poorer 
classes from getting on the register, but it 
would prevent the idle, intemperate, ¢are- 

leasiman, whom they could not answer 
for, from doing so. ‘That was a sound and 
intelligible ground upon whieh | to make: a 
stand against universal suffrage, and it was 
one of the reasons which should recom- 4 
mend the adoption of the principle to the 
Committee... He did not: know of any 

other objection which could be raised: to 
the! proposal. df; therefore, he: was cor- 
Tedtin his estimate of a rating franchise 
—if. it: shut: the doot against no one-who 
Was-desorving to enter, if it opened ‘it to 
all: that: ought to have votes, if it wis 
easily: managed, if-it would save expense, 

contradictions, and bad blodd ; if, from his 
experience..of its .working. in his) own! 
country-he; could state that it had: been so 
successful ‘that. no one there’ wished to see’ 
it altered—and,-in: fact, the only question 
it saggested to Irish Members was, ‘+ What 
on earth do they bring)in.an Irish Reform 
Bill for?,”"if it: had all these advantages 
itwould, im his opinion, be -wise to extend 
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county boundaries. 
‘supposed ; that;: 
‘franchise dependent on rateable! value, the | 
-desire of each side:to secure their fair share : 
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rinciple te England.) Believing; ia 

he did, that all these advantages would ber! 
immediately felt,,and that any difficulties: ; 
whieh might stand in the. way-could be. 
easily overcome, he begged to. move, ‘as- en: 
Amendment, to leave outin Olause 5, line! 
13,the words,‘ clear, yearly: vdlue;” imis 


order, to, insert; in thair »plaee: ‘4 mee 
'value,”’ 


Mp. STEPHEN CAVE said, he. rose: 
to: second the: Amendment. of: the noble: 
Lord, and he felt that his: task: would be »:! 
brief one after the able speech of the noble) 
Lord, and) the’excellent letter of: Mr. Baxter 7 
ine The, Tames: that morning, which seemed 


ito have exhausted. the subject. (It was: 


argued: when .@ isimilat prfoposition: was”. 
brought, forwand im regard. to. counties, andi 
therefore they might expect that \it. would 
be argued. again, that, though: rateable:; 
value might bea good standard in ‘voting ! 
for local. purposes, because every one was’: 
treated alike,it' was bad for enlarged areas: : 
of. Parliamentary.‘ represebtation, , because 
in them, the formation ef rateable value 
was made on varyibg principles, and one 
man ‘might+be enfranchised. and: another. 
deprived of the franchise, though occupy- 
ing houses of similar value. | But that was: 
an argument ‘which would apply in great: 
measure to gross; estimated rental, which, 
varied in every degree from rack rent ‘to: 
20 and. 25 per cent below. Again, it was 
an. objection the foree. of which recent 
legislation -had -very much! diminished.: 
Assessments, were, or ought to be, made on 
one principle throughout a union, ..and 
they knew that many Parliamentary be- 
roughs were conterminous with unions, 
while still more formed part of one union, 
and were wholly included in it. In these 
the objection at once fell to the ground. 


‘Moreover, the fact that county rates, high- 


way rates, and others extending beyond 
the limits of unions, were levied according 
to; union asséssment, and the necessity, | 
since the Union Chargeability Act, of re- ' 


‘construeting unions throughout the coun: 
‘try, showed: that: at. mo distant: datée/the:; 


principle of assessment would: be. assimi+: 
lated in a stilb- greater degree, andiprobably! 
be, identical: as toiail property within: the { 
And it might: be:well:) 
were the: Parliamentary} i 


would react'uipom the rate books, improve: 

the principle of assessment, and get: rid of 

many inequalities which still deformed 
A gréatideal, and not: too much, 


T { Commettee—— Clause 5. 
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had been said about the expenses of elec- 
tions, but there were other expenses con- 
nected with registration before the election 
took place which were often onerous to 
sitting Members. These, he believed, 
would be much lessened by making the 
rate book the basis of the list of voters. 
In that way a self-acting registration would 
be secured, and there would be fewer 
squabbles before Revising Barristers, fewer 
objections to votes made on the chance of 
their not being defended, or on the chance 
of the Revising Barrister being unfit for his 
work. There would be fewer of those 
struggles with which all were familiar on 
the eve of general elections, to appoint 
overseers of particular political bias, the 
result of which sometimes appeared in the 
registration lists. Nothing secured accu- 
racy so much as making a list depend upon 
actual payment, or liability to be called 
upon for payment of money. When the 
franchise was an incident of the rate book, 
it was more likely to be correctly fixed 
than when rental valuations were given in 
for the express purpose of acquiring it. 
There were, indeed, some advanced Re- 
formers who desired to see votes multiplied 
according to taxation, and the Government 
had adopted the principle in their Re- 
distribution Bill by multiplying Members 
of large constituencies. Without express- 
ing an opinion upon the point as to 
whether this system which prevailed in 
local should be extended to Imperial mat- 
ters, he might take it as an indication of 
the general feeling that the rating basis 
of the franchise commended itself both to 
those who appealed to precedent and those 
who. advocated progress. He thought a 
£6 rating would be preferable to a £7 
rental, not because, as had been said, .the 
franchise would then be 5s. higher, but 
because the rating principle was the right 
one, andthe municipal and Parliamentary 
franchise would thus be uniform. But he 
should not be candid did he not confess 
that he should prefer a £7 rating because 
it was higher. He did plead guilty to the 
opinion that the Government were re- 
ducing the borough franchise too low. 
Without going deeply into figures, which 
were, as the noble Lord had said, so diffi- 
cult to follow, he might simply instance 
his own constituency, where, according to 
Government Returns—and if they were 
wrong they formed the only basis both for 
their arguments and for the Bill, and he 
had no reason to doubt their being substan- 
tially correct in this instance—he found 
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that the working class formed more than 
23 per cent of the electors, and if the Go- 
vernment Bill passed, they would be nearly 
40 per cent, while on the opposite page 
Sheffield showed 26 per cent at present, 
and would show more than 50 per cent ip 
future. The working classes on the ho- 
rough register of all England would be 
raised from 128,600; or 26 per cent, to 
335,000, or nearly one-half of all the eleg 
tors, These results had, it was well knowa, 
taken the country by surprise, and were 
so little expected by Her Majesty’s Go 
vernment, that they had ever since bega 
trying to discredit their own witness 
Indeed, the House found itself.in some- 
thing like the position of the Royal Society 
investigating the question propounded by 
Charles II., according to the well-known 
story ; and while they had been arguing 
why the working man should not be ex- 
cluded, it turned out that he was already 
present in considerable force. He had 
never expressed an opinion in that. House, 
though he had twice opposed the £6 fran- 
chise of the hon. Member for Leeds, that 
there were not people in even lower ranks 
than they now proposed to admit who 
were quite worthy of the franchise ; much 
more so, indeed, than many of those far 
above them. He could fancy even paupers 
in the Strand Union with more. correct 
views of public duty than some of those 
guardians who had lately made themselves 
notorious ; but he viewed with apprehep- 
sion the preponderance of any class, e& 
pecially of the least independent. . He 
heard the other day of carpenters striking 
for an advance of wages, who told their 
employers they were well paid and well 
satisfied, but were bound by their union 
to demand more. It seemed to him mere 
begging the question to talk of the. various 
opinions of working men when they sub- 
mitted to dictation like that in what were 
to them the most essential concerns of life. 
The hon. Member for Bradford, now Under 
Secretary for the Colonies, had. said in 
1863 that he could bring forward working 
men of Bradford who were quite capable 
of discussing politics, and holding their 
own against himself (Mr. Cave). He had 
no doubt he could ; nay, more, although 
he had naturally a much higher opinion af 
his hon, Friend’s powers than. he. had.of 
his (Mr. Cave’s), he had little doubt that 
some might be found there and elsewhere 
who would be no mean match, for, him. 
But one ewallow did not make a summer. 
If they could get these men. within, the 
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pale, as it was called, they would be proud the hon. Member for Leeds, and by so doing 
of them. Most ofthem, he supposed, were| they did not merely, in the language of 
there already, and certainly they would} the Secretary for the Home Department, 
not be excluded by a £7 rating. He was| “affirm a principle ;” they committed 
quite aware that no one on that (the | themselves toa figure. But the hon. Member 
Opposition) side of the House could support | for Leeds himself had already been knocked 
even such a moderate modification as the} down and run over in his own borough, 
present without being called an enemy to | for the son of the head of the Government, 
Reform. ‘The hon. Member for Birming-| that veteran statesman who, in Oriental 
kam had already told the country that the | phrase, would be called the grandfather 
whole House hated Reform. If so, what|of Reform Bills, refused to support his 
power must not the masses have already | Colleague that was to be because he was 
to make the House swallow what it so | not advanced enough, and yet at that very 
tiuch disliked! But if they took certain time the municipal elections of Leeds were 
portions of the Government scheme, and | giving an instructive lesson, which those 
especially the great lowering of the borough | who ran might read, though the hon. 
franchise, he supposed he was pretty nearly | Member for Montrose had failed to read 
fight. The opinions one heard in the | it—perhaps becuuse he ran too fast. It 
lobbies and elsewhere—aye, in other clubs | was proved before the County Court of 
besides the Carlton—contrasted remarkably | Leeds—the story would be found in The 
with the votes on divisions, and showed Times of March 8, 1865—that the Con- 
what a number of delegates there must | servatives had purchased votes at 4s. each, 
already be in what ought to be a House | while the other side were more liberal in 
of independent representatives. He readily | practice as well as in name, for they gave 
believed that three-fourths of hon. Mem- | 5s., and had begun to do so the year he- 
bers opposite would gladly get rid of the | fore. He wished to avoid arguments which 
whole question if they could only avoid| more properly belonged to the debate on 
the odium and fix it upon the Opposition. | the second reading of the Bill, though it 
They would slay the Reform Bill, but it | was somewhat difficult to do so. He sup- 
must be with the sword of the children of | ported this Amendment on two grounds. 





Ammon. There were two kinds of Re-| He supported it because he thought rating 
formers—Radical and Conservative. The/|a more convenient and more certain stan- 
Conservative wished to admit the working | dard than rental, more consistent with all 





Classes to a larger share in the government | recent legislation, as well as with ancient 
of the country without destroying the ba-| usage; and he supported it on the ground 
lance of power, which had, even according | that he wished to admit to the franchise 
tothe hon. Member for Birmingham, worked | those of the working classes who had by 
so well. The Radical would admit them | the exercise of prudence and self-restraint 
for'the purpose of destroying that balance. | placed themselves in a respectable posi- 
To use a homely similitude, the Uonserva-| tion. If the present limit proved a barrier, 
tive thought the proof of the pudding was | he was quite ready to lower it; but he 
in ‘the eating; the Radical thought its| feared they would only create an undue 
excellence consisted in the multicude of! preponderance of one class by consenting 
cooks. What chance did this £7 franchise | to reduce the qualification to the extent 
give of settling the question? It had/| proposed by Her Majesty's Government. 
‘been said that £14 was taken for the 
counties because it was twice £7; but he| Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
tnight with equal reason say that £7 was| 15. to leave out the words ‘ clear yearly,” 
chosen because it was half £14, or, per-| in order to insert the word ‘ rateable,” — 
haps, because it was not £6. He con-| (Lord Dunkellin,)—instead thereof. 

fessed he would take a £6 rating, though 
‘he had said he considered it too low, if he Tue CHANCELLOR or trot EXCHE- 
thought it would settle the question at} QUER: The hon. Gentleman who has 
least for our time. But what chance was | just sat down has undisguisedly argued 
there of this? The Chancellor of the| for the Amendment of my noble Friend 
Exchequer had stated that in his opinion |(Lord Dunkellin) on the ground that it 
~and they knew how rapidly his opinions| has a tendency to restrict the suffrage. 
formed the ground of action—they might| My noble Friend has, indeed, said that 
safely go further. The whole Government | he does not now propose to fix the fran- 
three ‘times yoted for the £6 rental of | chise at the figure at which it is to stand ; 
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but for the present I merely note the}as the Irish system gives in Ireland.. i] 
argument of the hon. Gentleman as indi-| do not find fault with the system, ‘that 
eating the tendency of the Amendment. | prevails in Ireland, but while ; in: it 
And I further observe that my noble | entirety it is plainly inapplicable to Eng, 
Friend himself, while disclaiming any | land, I contend that it has quite as much 
intention to bind the House by his Mo- | affinity with the system we propose) as:ié 
tion, appeared to express his readiness to | has with the system of rateable) valned 
adopt as the standard of the franchise the | That may be mere matter:.of opinion}; 
rateable value of £6, which would ma-|I only allude to it for the sake ‘of enh 
terially curtail the plan of the Govern- | lateral -illustration. It is) secondaryi:ig 
ment. its bearing on the present questiony for 
Now, Sir, I wish to point out to my | the method proposed by the Amendment 
noble Friend and to the hon. Gentleman | is not the Irish method. I) will: now. 
that in all they have said bearing pro- | to the merits of the question. 78 
perly on the merits of the Motion a fal-| After hearing the speech of my noble 
lacy runs through their speeches. They | Friend I could not help feeling thas, 
make a comparison between their proposed | might have saved him trouble if I eould 
system of rateable value, and the system | have been permitted to state distinetl 
that now exists of a perfectly indepen-|at the outset the issue involved in t 
dent judicial examination before the Re- | portion of the clause. My: noble: Friend; 
vising Barrister without the aid of the | in his speech, has mingled: together three 
rate book. All through the speech of} or four questions that are in:reality. ed- 
my noble Friend there was not a word | tirely distinct. He has apparently,at 
to show he was cognizant of the great | sumed that he is producing by the Mo 
changes introduced by the Bill in this/ tion he makes a variety of results, \and 
respect. I am not sure that my noble | all these he combines oné with another, 
Friend has so much as examined the | but in regard to some of them it ap 
table on which the rating is to be fixed, | doubtful whether his Motion would ons 
and seen whether there is or is not in| the effect he desires or not. _ One portion 
that table a column of gross estimated | of the clause which he proposes to amend 
rental. If he is aware of the column | relates to the moderate amount. of : a 
of gross estimated rental in that table, | franchisement which the Government, seek 
and of the place it occupies in this|to effect—an amount whieh I stated at 
Bill, it is only the more surprising that | 144,000 — by the reduction of the-&7 
he should draw his contrast all along | franchise, and a further estimated add 
between the system of rateable value | tion of 60,000 by the combined ,opera- 
and the system that now prevails, and|tion of the abolition of the ratepayiag 
should have failed to notice the impor- | clauses and the new: provisions. telative 
tant change which we propose. My/|to compound householders. . From) thet 
noble Friend says he has drawn his| moderate amount of enftanchisement; we 
Amendment from the Irish system. What are not, under any circumstances or. con- 
the Irish system is I leave to be ex-| ditions, prepared to recede. , By’ it'.we 
plained in detail by my hon. and learned | intend to stand. There are, various pfe- 
Friend the Attorney General for Ireland. | positions to be brought before the notige 
In the meantime I will only say that it|of the House. The hon.:and learned 
is totally different from the system pro-| Member for Guildford (Mr. -Bovill).:pr- 
posed to be introduced by my noble Friend. } poses:an £8 ¢lause, and to substitute, for 
It is different, because it is entirely uni-| the 144,000 proposed by’ the Goverp- 
form throughout the whole country. It| ment an enfranchisement of 79,000, thus 
is different, because it is administered by | striking off 65,000. The Small Tenemests 
Government officers. It is different, be- | Act, which draws the line, not-at £6, but 
cause it depends upon a basis of rating | at ratings over £6, gives an enfranchise- 
which partakes in some degree of the ment of 67,000 instead of 144,000, The 
system of rateable value, and in some| £6 rating of my hon. Friend the. Men- 
degree of the column of gross estimated , ber for Wenlock (Mr. Gaskell), wowld 
rental, but corresponds with neither. The | give an enfranchisement of about 105,000, 
Scotch system, as I understand it, does | falling short by 40,000 of the numbers 
very nearly cotrespond with the column | we propose. That project. which the hon. 
of gross estimated rental, and that sys- | Gentleman. who has just: sat. down has 
tem gives as much satisfaction in Scotland had the satisfaction of suggesting, to the 
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House’— namely, a £7 rating, would, 
thirty-four years after the Reform Bill, 
liberally conduce to introduce a new body 
of about 45,000 to the constituency. That 
is at’ a rate of enfranchisement including 
about 1,400 or 1,500 a year of the popu- 
lation of this country. And certainly, if 
the hon. Gentleman can establish such a 
rate of enfranchisement as that for the 
guidance of our own and of future times, 
he will, I think, be pretty secure at least 
against any error in the way of excess. 
But; Sir, “whether it be 45,000 or 
67,000, or 105,000, I embrace all in 
the same category, and I frankly state 
that to no one of them are we prepared 
to accede. 

The political part of this Motion is one 
thing, and the practical part of it is ano- 
ther!' But on the political part of it I 
would say that although my noble Friend 
does: not profess to fix the standard of the 
franthise by his Motion, he yet lays down 
principles jn his speech that would strike 
‘off 60,000 from the numbers we propose to 
énfranchise.. We propose to abolish the 


tatepaying clause and introduce provisions 
that will enable compound householders 
to be registered with facility, though they 
may not be rated individually. To both 


of these provisions my right hon. Friend 
abjects. Therefore he begins by striking 
off-60,000 from the number that we pro- 
pose to enfranchise, and as he spoke with 
great favour of a £6 rating instead of a 
-&7 rental, he would in this way strike off 
40,000 more; so that he exactly bisects 
the effects of our proposal. [Lord Dun- 
EELLIN was understood to say that he did 
fiot'touch the law relating to compound 
householders. } I do not speak of my noble 
‘Friénd’s intention; but if he would have 
‘the law ‘respecting compound householders 
awit'is, that means he would defeat the pro- 
‘pésed alteration which brings in the com- 
“pound householders. My noble Friend 
‘would leave the law as it is with respect 
i compound householders; but by the 
éombined operation of what he says and 
“what he proposes he would strike off 
60,000, ‘and the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wenlock (Mr. Gaskell) would strike 
ff another 40,000 from our total enfran- 
-@hisement, so that a deduction of one-half 
“from the total enfranchisement in bo- 
‘foighs ‘seems to be the aim of our 
morte moderate opponents. But having 
spoken, I hope, plainly and intelligibly, 
on that part of the subject, I come now to 
‘the 'practical- effect of the clause, and to 
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the argument raised by my noble Friend 
for a basis of reteable value in licu of one 
of clear yearly value as proposed by the 
Government. 

And, differing and departing entirely 
from the method pursued in his argument 
by my noble Friend, who compared the 
thing he proposed with a thing which 
nobody proposed, I shall take the liberty 
of comparing his proposal with that pro- 
posal which we make to the House. Now, 
there are four questions that in this matter 
may be raised, which it is of vital conse- 
quence to keep separate and distinct, but 
which were hopelessly mingled in the 
speech of my noble Friend. The first is, 
shall the voter himself personally be rated 
as a condition of his obtaining the fran- 
chise ? The next is, shall he before regis- 
tration have to pay all rates which are at 
the time due from him? These two ques- 
tions are absolutely and totally distinct 
from each other. You cannot, indeed, adopt 
the second provision without also adopting 
the first, but you may take the first with- 
out the second. Then the third question 
is, shall the franchise be ruled as it is 
ruled in this Bill—that is, upon the clear 
annual value, explained and presumptively 
ascertained by the column of gross esti- 
mated rental; or shall it be ruled by the 
column of rateable value? That is the 
third question; and that I take to be the 
proper object of my noble Friend’s Motion. 
But he mixed these questions as if they 
had been one question all the way through 
his speech. [‘No!’] Then, let the 
matter be quite understood. If I have 
mistaken him, I am very glad; but I 
speak after attentively listening to his 
argument. Let it be understood that we 
have nothing to do now with determining 
whether the man himself shall be rated or 
not, or shall have paid his rates, and that 
those two questions are reserved for some 
future period. Then, the question now is 
whether the value of the occupation in 
right of which he is to vote is to be cal- 
culated upon the column of rateable value. 
But there is a fourth question of very great 
importance, and which my noble Friend— 
he will correct me if I am wrong—also 
treated as involved in his Motion, and that 
is as distinct from the third question as 
the third is distinct from the second and 
first. It is the question whether the 
valuation made by the local authorities 
shall be final, or whether there shall be an 
appeal and a judicial process, if the voter 
desires it, before the Revising Barrister. 
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In his Motion he takes it that there is 
to be no appeal to the Revising Barrister. 
[Lord Dunxexin here observed that there 
is an appeal against the judgment of the 
assessment committee.] That I quite 
understand. My noble Friend proposes to 
leave the course of appeal as it is for the 
purposes of local taxation, but he proposes 
to do away with the power of appeal to 
the Revising Barrister for the defence of 
a political privilege. Then, the third 
and fourth of these questions are embraced 
in his speech and in the object of the noble 
Lord. Iam bound to say I believe it to 
be at least doubtful whether they are 
embraced with equal effect in his Motion, 
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That his Motion would have the effect of 


fixing upon rateable value as the primd 
facie ground on which the occupation 
must be considered and estimated is per- 
feetly clear ; but I do not know whether 
the noble Lord has referred to the very 
strong language in which the Revising 
Barrister is authorized by the Reform 
Act to insert in the list of voters the 
name of every person who shall be 
proved to his satisfaction to be entitled 
on the last day of July then next preced- 
ing. |Mr. Watrporr: That is. accoraing 
to the vulue.}] 1 apprehend it is very 
doubtful whether that might not be held 
to muke the title of the voter still subject 
to review by the Revising Barrister, and 
the Revising Barrister not finding that 
there are any absolute words which make 
the rateable value as stated in the columns 
ot the rate book decisive for the purposes 
of the Act, might say, *‘ I will take the case 
on the ground of the rateable value, but 
I will »seertain whether the rateable value 
has been rightly calculated by the local 
authorities. [“ Oh!’’] That I take to be an 
ambiguity, and if so it is an ambiguity in 
a matter which ought to be quite clear; I 
do not, however, take it to be more. But 
I had better deal with the Motion as it is 
intended by my noble Friend, and consider 
that we have now before us a Motion which 
does these two things—In the first place, it 
fixes that the occupation in right of which 
the man is to vote is to be estimated ac- 
cording to the column of rateable value; 
and, in the second place, the Revising Bar- 
rister is to be ousted altogether, and the 
course of appeal is to be that which is pro- 
vided for the purposes of local taxation and 
no other. That is the intention with which 
the Motion is made by my noble Friend. 
Then so far, at any rate, we get upon clear 
ground; and we must put out of view 
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everything that has been said about the teat 
of character afforded by the actual payment 
of rates and matters of that kind, which 
are not in any way touched by the Mo- 
tion, with which at present we have no 
concern whatever. Therefore, Sir, I wil} 
address myself to these two questions, 
And, first, as to the question of rateable 
value which it is proposed for the. first 
time in this country to make the basis, of 
the political franchise. We have argued, 
and no person has been able te show the 
veverse—that rateable value is a test, faleg 
in principle. Rateable value is intended 
to establish the net value of the property, 
Rateable value is the just, the obvious, the 
legitimate basis of any or of all operations 
having reference to local taxation;, . The 
hon. Gentleman opposite referred, to. the 
elever letter of Mr. Baxter in Zhe. Time 
of this morning, informing us that there are 
eight or ten Acts of Parliament which take 
the rateable value as the basis and standard, 
of the powers they confer. Certainly, and 
most properly, they do; for every one of 
them applies to local taxation. But who 
pays local taxation. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) spoke as 
if the tenant ultimately and. really paid 
local taxation. Why, it is borne by the 
property, and, as it is borne by the pros 
perty, the test of rateable value being that 
which enables you to ascertain the true or 
net value, the value to the landlord, it is 
of course made the basis of Jocal taxation, 
And we should be as inconsistent and incon, 
gruous in our plans if we proposed a de 
parture from the basis of rateable. value 
for the purpose of taxing property as;L say 
my noble Friend is inconsistent in: teking 
rateable value as the basis of the law, for 
fixing the political franchise. The proper 
basis of political franchise, dependent on 
occupation, is not the net value of the pro: 
perty to the landlord, but is the eupacity 
of the occupier to pay. And whether the 
sum be £7, £10, £14, or any other amount 
that is paid as rent, it is an equally just and 
good test of the capacity of the voter ta 
pay, whatever may be the rateable value 
that is set against his oceupation. , The 
rateable value has nothing whatever, tf 
do with the point we have now in view. 
It goes to a different end. It is constructed 
for a different purpose. And, if we are 
really to argue this, which, after all, onght 
to be a practical question, with reference 
to the reason of the case, and are not to be 
governed by the purposes of hon, Gentle 
men opposite who may wish to accomplish 
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restriction under the name of enfranchise- 
ment, aud may prefer, perhaps, a colourable 
Motion to one directly aiming at that 
object—let us really follow the true reason 
of the case, and take the rateable value for 
those things to which it is applicable, and 
not for those things with which it has no 
natural connection. 

But, then, I come to the question of 
inequalities. Now, those inequalities are 
of two descriptions—namely, inequalities 
arising from caprice or carelessness, and 
inequalities arising from necessity. It is 
not denied that both kinds of inequality 
exist. But, then, my noble Friend draws 
an ingenious comparison between the sup- 

owners of imaginary properties on 
two sides of a street. He naturally assigns 
to the old proprietor on the one side the 
graceful function of allowing his property 
to be let below its true value; and the new 
proprietor, who owns the houses on the 
other side, he describes on the other hand 
as divested of every human feeling, and 
intent only upon extorting from the tenants 
the last farthing they can pay. Well, Sir, 
let that pass. But my noble Friend thinks 
that his reference to two sides of a street 
makes against the gross estimated rental 
and in favour of the rateable value. But 
does it so make? He says, “‘ Here is a 
man who is bent on extorting the last penny 
out of his fellow-creatures, and with his 
gigantic fortune he buys up all the houses 
on one side of a street.” He put a case 
where on one side of the street the landlord 
isa gentleman descended from a long line 
of ancestors—a class, he says, always free 
from the slightest taint of avarice, and has 
a number of houses paying him £7 a 
year, and a gentleman owning the pro- 
perty on the other side of the street has 
tenants in houses which pay £10, or a 
still lower figure, while all the time the 
houses at £7 are as good as the houses at 
£10; and then, he says, observe how un- 
equal in its operation is the gross estimated 
rental. Well, but precisely the same in- 
equality which would thus be established 
in the case of gross estimated rental would 
also exist with regard to rateable value. 
But if, in addition to the inequality thus 
established, it happens that one side of the 
street is in one union and the other in 
mother, different rates of deduction being 
fixed in the two unions, why, then I say 
the inequality would be not only repro- 
duced, but aggravated. And I challenge 
any man confidently who may argue in 
this debate to point out any single source 
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of error whieh may come into the colamn 
of gross estimated rental which will not 
pass oh unremedied into the column of 
rateable value ; whereas we can point out 
a number of errors in the column of rate- 
able value, which are not to be found in 
the column of gross estimated rental at 
all. All this my noble Friend has wholly 
omitted to observe. Sir, I quoted some of 
these cases the other day. The hon. Mem- 
berfor Northampton was good enough, since 
the former debate, to give me anote which 
he had received, contradicting the state- 
ment which I made as to Bary St. Ed- 
mund’s; but I quoted from official docu- 
ments, in which the statement was given 
in detail (and it is open to the inspection 
of the hon. Gentleman) that from houses 
of the same valve situate in two different 
towns, the deductions amounted in ‘one 
case to one-tenth, and in the other to one- 
sixth. Now, that is a source of error in 
the rateable value column additional to, 
and independent of, any errors which may 
be found in the column of gross estimated 
rental. Does the same hold good in the 
Irish system? [Lord Dunxerirm: No. 
There is only one column there.] Then, 
if there is only one column, my noble 
Friend has no right to argue from the 
Irish system. It is for every purpose a 
different system from ours; and the noble 
Lord has been led by the use of the word 
“rating’’ into supposing that it is the 
same system, when for the purposes of 
the present argament, the fact is entirely 
otherwise. 

Here, again, is the case of Oxford which 
Gentlemen may study for themselves. They 
have not indeed the verified documents be- 
fore them, the essential particulars would 
have entailed a great deal of trouble; 
but I have taken this from the pages of 
the blue book, where they are given in 
summary. In St. John’s, Oxford, the 
deductions are in one parish 20 per cent, 
and in another 334; and these are not 
made because in one parish the materials 
of the dwellings are good and durable, 
and in another flimsy and unsubstantial, 
for the rates I have named are applied to 
buildings of the same class in both parishes. 
If Gentlemen will study these most useful 
papers they will find that the inequalities 
there recorded are almost always inequali- 
ties in deductions upon houses of the same 
classes, and that they grow wholly or mainly 
out of the views taken by different assess- 
ment committees. Again, take the case 
of Liverpool. At Everton and Kirkdale 
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the deductions amount tor20.per,cent.; at 
Toxteth they reach 25 per. cent; while in 
Liverpool itself there is an uniform :de- 
duction of 10 per cent—I mean in Liver- 

oo], strictly, so. called; but Everton, 

irkdale,.and Toxteth, are substantially 
parts.of Liverpool. _ Hence; the Motion of 
the noble Lord is, Ido: not hesitate. to 
affirm, a deliberate proposal to establish 
different political franchises in the same 
towns., Men. whose: circumstances are in 
every respect, the same, who live in the 
same place and under, the same local go- 
vernment, who associate together as towns- 
men, inhabiting: honses; for which. they 
pay equal rents, will yet. be placed at dif- 
ferent amounts in, the; rate, book, and.con- 
sequently one will obtain while, the other 
with be debarred from the franchise, sim- 
ply because they happen to-reside in dif- 
ferent unions though in, the same town. 
Then it)-is said, ,‘‘ Let the unions make 
their: rates more equally,’’ That is all 
very |well, to say, but the thing is not 
done, and it. would. be, a. very difficult 
thing te do, How are we to induce many 
hundreds of these local bodies to:take pre- 
pisely the same: view of such a subject as 
the deductions to be made from: gross es- 
timated rental? We ‘may. make some 
further approximation) to equality, but we 
shall never attain, equality without intro- 
ducing a central authority... If we are, pre- 
pared;te have a central authority, whieh 
‘we are not, going round from union to 
union, and fixing in each, the basis upon 
which local taxation is to be paid, then, I 
grant,)the thing may be done; but even 
then. it could only be done in time. . Even 
then, .what. would, happen ?, .You would 
not get rid.of the, second portion of the 
difficulty; for, though, these inequalities 
which have.reference, to, the; different ma- 
terials and durability and solidity of dwell- 
ings are objectionable; with respect to the 
political franchise, for, the | purposes of 
local taxation they, are Inequalities that 
ought.,to,,be-retained., If there are two 
rooms, the ordinary repairs of one of which 
amount..to 5 per'cent, and. the, other to 
20 per cent, the effect will be, in the case 
of two, men paying equal rates,.that. you 
will enfranchise one and disfranchise the 
other... If, on the ether hand, te get over 
that, difficulty. and: gross. solecism, you 
compound..in., both cases.and fix the de- 
ductions . at, 12% percent, you merely 
change the injustice fromthe right hand 
to the left, and. you commit just as gross 
a wrong with a/regard to the purposes of 
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local taxation’ a8 you ,committdd, before 
for the parposes of the political franchige. 

Again, Sir, I do not think my: noble 
Friend. remembered . that there. aré cer. 
tain descriptions of property in this coun. 
try which are not rated at all. .Underspur 
Bill there is nothing to be. done: but to 
ascertain the clear annual value;.and the 
owner would become at once enfranchised ; 
but according to the proposal of my noble 
Friend the occupier of these premises, itmas- 
much as they have no rateable-valup, could 
net appear upon the-rate book ‘at ,ally and 
therefore the effect of his Amendment wopld 
be to disfranchise all the owners of mines in 
Cornwall, for I suppose, a8 matter of consse, 
that my noble Friend will seek to apply to 
the counties the principle for ;whieh he 
eontends, and at the proper season !fo re- 
model the clause that has already. posned 
in accordance with his view. 

It. is, argued, indeed, by »my noble 
Friend that the old precedent of scot ..and 
lot, isin favour of his proposal ; but the 
old precedent of scot and lot has nothing 
to do with his atgument or his plan. So 
far as it really bears upon the present sub- 
ject, it is an argument, it is in) favour: of 
household suffrage, and a good deal. of: my 
noble Friend’s speech tended, ‘whether 
with his, own consciousness or not, in. that 
direction. Scet and: lot bad no.reldtion 
whatever to amount. It, was\ perfebtly 
insignificant whether, your rateable -value 
was. correct, or incorrect; whether|.,jou 
were rated at ld. or at 100, ../was 
totally immaterial ; it was the simple fact 
of, paying .a rate that constituted: scot: and 
lot... L will not.goback upon the Acts, 
such as Local Government. Acts,; Health of 
Towns Acts and. others, which have made 
such an impression on the miad of, ithe 
hon. Member for Shoreham that: he hardly 
knew what te say, and complained: that 
the materials. which ought to-have formed 
his speech had been anticipated by—the 
reference made in Mr. Baxter's.‘ printed 
letter to their provisions, I believe there 
is one single case, the Beerhouse Act— 
rather a narrow foundation for a Parlia- 
mentary Constitution — where rateable 
value, is the test, and; where the: law is, 
notwithstanding, one that does. not relate 
to taxation... The general rule is thatthe 
test of rateable value should in all. cases 
be connected with local taxation and with 
the distribution of local: powers: Thatis a 
good ‘and rational law, but good, and: ra- 
tional: because adapted to its end); and it 
would become bad and irrational if it were 
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carried to the purpose that is now proposed, 
and applied to an end to which it has no 
application whatever. 

I come to another question of great mo- 
ment ; the a to oust the Revising 
Barrister. I think it very much to be re- 

tted that this question should be raised 
ineidentally to another matter, quite diffi- 
eult and complex enough in itself; but it 


‘was a point, apparently the main if not 


the only point, on which the right hon. 


i) Gentleman the’ Member for Oxfordshire 
bedwelt ‘the other night. 
‘D eonfess I had not seen at first, that the 


He saw what 


hon. Member for Northampton intended to 


‘ s@ust the Revising Barrister, and to fix the 


matter upon a basis admitting ofno appeal 
except to local authority. 

Mr. HUNT: As regards the occupiers, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Certainly, as regards that class of 
voters who are to vote in respect of occu- 
pation, and not of property. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: The value would 
determine the right to the franchise. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe’ EXCHE- 
QUER: | Yes, but it would determine it 
in a different mode from the present, and 
from the mode proposed by the Bill. This 
question of the Revising Barrister is one of 
Very great extent and difficulty. It is 
also'one that I think it would be very 
desirable to discuss in a separate form, and 
not incidentally to this matter of rateable 
value. admit that it would be a great 
object to get rid of the costs and the 
trouble of registration. But the benefits 
of that object, if you gained it, would 
be lost if you introduced the very same 
class of questions upon another arena to 
be decided by bodies less judicial and 
less competent. The effect of that would 
be that, though you would change the 
tribunal, you would increase the litiga- 
tion. Again, it is a very serious matter 
—I do not know what precedent for it 
my-hon. Friend has been able to find in 
our Parliamentary history—it is a very 
serious matter to propose that the poli- 
tical rights of the people in respect of 
admission to the franchise shall be placed 
in the hands of loeal government and of 
the local authorities. That is a very 
grave and most serious question, which 
ought to receive much more attention 
from us than it can receive while hope- 
lessly mixed up with’ questions appa- 
rently as-yet so little: understood as that 
of rateable value. But, again, the large 
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—of course -I mean’ the small boroughs 
—are boroughs united to external pa- 
rishes, united for Poor Law purposes with 
a great number of rural parishes in’ the 
neighbourhood. Those’ parishes are’ 're- 
presented on the Board by Guardidns. 
Every parish, however small, is ‘regire- 
sented by a Guardian. -The consequence 
is’ that the Board: is constituted,’ in“ an 
overwhelming proportion, of the Gdar- 
dians of rural parishes ; and the propésal 
is that these Guardians from rural parishes 
should practically fix’ the franchise “for 
the boroughs. I'am glad to see my noble 
Friend shake’ his head. It may bé'‘Waid 
that there’ is an ‘appeal; but even if that 
be so, I must observe it is not enough 
to'say you provide a good appeal. | Your 
business is to provide a good’ tribimal 
in ‘the fitst’ instance ; but TF believe I 
am correct in’ stating that in ‘a large 
majority of the boroughs of this country 
the Guardians of the rural districts would 
fix the borough franchise if the Motion of 
my noble Friend were carried. 

Mr. HUNT: The right hon. Gentleman 
is mistaken. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER: Then how is the Poor Law as- 
sessment made ? 

Mr. HUNT: ‘The assessment committee 
of the union and not the Guardians’ act 
in the matter. 

‘Tne CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE.- 
QUER:''The menibers of that committee 
are the representatives of the Board of 
Guardiane. 

Mr. HUNT: The Board of Guardians 
have fo appoint them. They appoint a 
certain number of magistrates and‘a cer- 
tain namber of ratepayers, and ‘there- 
fore I should think the country parishes 
will not be able to override the town 
parishes. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut’ EXCHE- 
QUER: I do not think the hon. 'Geatle- 
man has at all improved the case ; because 
the Boards of Guardians, which is em- 
powered to choose the assessment com- 
mittee, are composed in an overwhelming 
proportion of the Guardians of rural 
parishes. I find that by a clause’ im the 
Act of 1862 upon Parochial Asseseménts, 
it is provided that the Guardians shall ap- 
point from among themselves a Committee 
of not less than six nor more than twelve 
members for the assessment of the union, 
and that one-third of such committee, at 
least, shall consist of ex officio Guardians. 

Srr HUGH CAIRNS: Read the next 
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clause, which contains a provision for’ tlic 
appointment of an equal: number by the 
Town Council. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes, but only in those where the 
union has the same bounds as the bo- 
rough ; that is to say, in the eases to which 
I made no reference whatever. I am en- 
titled to presume that I might take the 
meaning of the clause from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s assurance. If I had 
taken it from his assurance, I should have 
had reason to regret: the consequences. I 
repeat then, Sir, that it would be a serious 
thing to give the fixing of the: political 
franchise to local: persons—persons con- 
nected, as, happily I think, the great bulk 
of Englishmen are, with political parties, 
and not restrained, as a Revising Barrister 
is restrained, from indulging their political 
proclivities by judicial habits and judicial 
knowledge. 


Now, I take another point. Supposing 


that, in a small borough, an assessment 
committee, with a view to political objects, 
underrated 100 voters, 100 voters would 
turn the scale in a small borovigh. Sup- 
pose an inhabitant of a borough ought to 
be rated at £7, but that, instead of rating 
him at that amount, the assessment com- 


mittee put him down at £6 15s.—which 
they might do if the Member for Shore- 
ham has his way, and if he forms his 
Government for the purpose of carrying a 
£7 rating franchise into law—the effect 
would be that this inhabitant would not 
have_a vote. Now, this might be’ done 
im 100 cases, and the cost would be very 
small. It would only amount to the loss 
of the rate on some £20, and would it not 
be worth incurring such a loss to disqualify 
100 opponents? Nor is it of much avail 
that another: 'ratepayer might appeal 
against this -underrating of his neigh- 
bours., For the appeal would have but 
little chance where the’ divergence from 
the’ true amount) was small.:|“* Ob, oh !’’} 
Now; Sir, lam not saying that every man 
is a rogue. Suppose, however, that (as 
I fear we must suppose) persons are 
rogues, or suppose a man who, not being a 
rogue, is at all events an eager or even an 
unscrupulous partizan on one side or the 
other ; and Lask whether there would not 
be afforded te such a person an opportunity 
of depriving: a' number of opponents of 
their votes at: a: very small cost? I may 
be told, perhaps, that the ratepayer might 
appeal and have his rate raised. I do not 
-know whether it has been decided that a 
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person ean appeal to have his rate raised; 
but I can imagine a case in which it 
might be desirable to procure a few votes 
by raising the assessment. Suppose a £7 
rating franchise be adopted, and that 
100 persons were rated at £6 15s., you 
might increase their ratings to £7 5s., 
or even a smaller sum, thus making votes 
at a cost much the same as that to which 
I referred in connection with the contrary 
process. The whole amount of loss would 
be not more than £50 a yearof the rate 
able value. I dare say that the assessment 
committee would take care not to overrate 
any one who would not be prepared to bear 
it, and 10s. a year would not be much on 
the assessment. That might easily be 
arranged, for remember that no one else 
but the person rated could appeal against 
the assessment on the ground of excess; 
The hon. and learned Member for Belfast 
will correct me if I am wrong, and I will 
take his correction without a word; ‘but I 
think I am correct in stating that no one 
else could appeal in such a case. against 
the rate. It appears to me, therefore, that 
you would introduce in your assessments 
a number of elements, some of which, 
apparently, are of considerable’ danger. 
Whether it would be possible now or 
hereafter so to control those elements that 
you might venture to encounter the risk, 
I, for one, will not pretend to say. I admit 
the great value of a test, if it were good 
in itself, which would have the effect’ of 
getting rid of a great number of questions 
which are now raised before the Revising 
Barristers.'| But the goodness. ‘of the 
test is the very thing to be- established. 
What we contend for is not that: the local 
authorities as such are untrustworthy, but 
that the local authorities require to be kept 
under check, and that they should ‘not be 
led into temptation by being carried with- 
out such check beyond. their proper! and 
accustomed. province. Now, what is the 
test which we propose? The gross: esti- 
mated rental; that is, in our judgment, the 
first thing to be got sat. Where are: the 
errors in the gross estimated rental which 
are not to be found in the rateable value? 
In looking for the basis which we require 
we called in aid the gross estimated rental. 
What does our Bill do? It adheres to the 
words of the Bill of 1832 in providing that 
the franchise shall be founded on the ‘‘clear 
yearly value ;”’ but in the interpretation 
clause it states— 

“ The clear yearly value. as applied to any 
mises shall mean a sum equivalent in amount to 
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the rent. a tenant might reasonably be expected 
to pay by the year for such premises if let to him, 
he undertaking to pay all usual tenant’s rates and 
taxes and tithe commutation rentcharge (if any) 
but no dedyctions being made in respect of the 
bable annual average cost of repairs, insurance, 
and other expenses, if any, necessary to maintain 
the premises, in a state to command such rent ; 
and for the purposes of this Act the gross esti- 
mated rental for the time being of any premises 
as ascertained for the purposes of the poor rate 
shall, until the contrary is proved, be deemed to 
be the clear annual value of such premises,” 
Now, the Committee will see by these 
words that we go straight to the rate- 
book, a8 straight as my noble Friend him- 
self goes to it. The consideration which 
weighs on his mind weighs on outs! We 
are satisfied of the great advantage of get- 
ting the use and assistance of| a. public 
document made up from independent 
sourees ; but the difference between us and 
my noble Friend is this —- we go to the 
right part of the rate book ; he goes to the 
wrong part of it. We go to the point 


which is nearest to certainty, while the 
noble Lord goes to the point which is 
furthest from certainty. 1 wish seriously 
to eall the attention of my noble Friend to 
the point I am now going to name, and I 
hope that in all I have said I have given 


him credit for every sincerity of purpose. 
I aceused him, indeed, of confusing some 
points which should have been distinct; 
but, whether I was right in regard to that 
charge or not, at all events what he is 
now dealing with is the valuable principle 
of making‘ use of the rate:book.) And 
say we make use of it. - If he says that he 
would use it more than we do, I admit the 
fact ; but Lsay, and! think Ivhave shown, 
that the: true way of amending our proce- 
dure is not:‘the way he proposes. Beyond 
this, the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oxfordshire and the lion. Member for 
Northamptonshire desire to oust the Revis- 
ing. Barrister: Well, there ave, [ admit, 
two sides to that ‘question, and’ it: is-.one 
which may be fairly discussed. But the 
immediate question now before the House, 
however, is whether ‘we should take the 
column of gross estimated rental, which is 
the column that contains the smallest risks 
and ‘the fewest sources of error. Now, I 
put it to my noble Friend whether every 
object which he wishes to attain by resort- 
ing to the rateable value will not. be at+ 
tained much more largely and effectual by 
resorting to the gross estimated column. 
I put it to him that that, at-all events, even 
on his own showing, must be doubtful. I 
put it to him and to the House that.the 
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question as to the Revising Barrister is-one 
which requires. much consideration, and 
which ought to be made the! subject of a 
separate discussion. But if my noble 
Friend is right, and if the time has‘ come 
when we can safely oust the Revising 
Barrister—on which subject I give no opi- 
nion—and submit the final adjustment of 
this matter to the local authorities, then 
beyond all dispute the proper way is to 
refer to those authorities, not the rateable 
value ¢olumn, but the column of gross 
estimated rental. For the gross estimated 
rental rests in the main on matters of fact, 
and‘ where the law is obeyed, as it com- 
monly-is even now, and as we hope if 
would! :be universally with the aid of the 
provisions of our Bill, it comes close upon 
the exact truth. But rateable value; in- 
volving as it does many matters of opinion, 
and ‘besides requiring in order to be good, 
for its own purpose, conditions which are 
bad for our purpose, is a test of an inferior 
order which we cannot wisely or consist- 
ently adopt. 

On these grounds I hope the Honse will 
reject the Motion of my noble Friend. » I: 
am not at all surprised thation the former 
oceasion the majority of hon. Members who 
supported the proposal of the Government 
was so small ; because I know very well—~ 
and every one who has had much experi- 
ence in such affairs must know—that itis 
extremely difficult in minute and eompli- 
cated questions of this kind to bring large 
bodies of persons even in this’ House at 
once to a close and accurate knowledge ‘of 
the facts. For the last twenty years, there 
hasbeen a great and growing sense of the 
inconvéniences and the great expenditure 
connected with registration. : We share in’ 
that conviction, and: we are ready to take 
éverysmeans to diminish:the evil. The 
consequence of this feeling has been a great 
desire.to resort to an external standard, 
But until within the last three years there 
was no external standard which even in the 
remotest degree ched to aceuracy, 
except. the standard of rateable value, and 
that standard was so defective that it wad 
found unavailable. . Then: came in my. 
right hon. Friend: the President of the: 
Poor Law Board, and passed an important 
Act. And what was that important: Act? 
It was a reform, not of the rateable value 
columa, but of the important executory pro-. 
visions relating to the column which gave 
the gross estimated rental. ».It laid down 
fixed rules for the formation of thecolumn 
of gross estimated rental, and made it a 
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dafe and secure -busis' for the’ columm of 
rateable value.’ But we having long accus« 
tomed ourselves to speak of the advantage 
of making use ofthe aid which we derived 
from the ;rate book,: Iam. not. surprised; 
and I denot at all complain, that my noble 
Friend ‘should have imterpreted. that. to 
mean ‘exdlusively the column. of rateable 
value: But) I | putcit te him;:as:a eandid 
man, that every ‘advantage possessed by 
his proposition is possessed by ours, as far 
as the choice between the: two columns 
is concerned ; that! the intrinsic superiority 
ef the gross estimated rental column is .in- 
disputable, and in fact is almost.indisputed 
in this ‘House ;: and:finally, that.if:he be 
tight::in saying that: the decisions.of the 
local authorities should be: made final in 
this matter; ‘those decisions-ought | tobe 
founded; not upon the inferior test of rate- 
able value; but on the superior eriterion of 
gross iestimated rental. t dy 

Ma. HENLEY : -Sir; inexpressing my 
opinion on this. matter: I: shall. detain the 
House only for a few minutes. The right 
hon. Gentleman. the G@hantellor ‘of the 
Exchequer has now laid down to:ns very 
clearly: that the question: before. us is nar- 
rowed:to the’ choice: :of: one of . the two 
bolumns. . ‘That. is really) and: simply the 


question before us, and.it is not-a question, 
as the right hon. Gentleman: has suggested, 
ns to: whether: the: local authorities shonld 


fix) the amount. ofthe franchise: Any 
matter of ‘that sort, if introduced into'this 
discussion, could! only: be imtrodiced: on 
purpose to  bewilder:.. When the | right 
hon. | Gentleniam :objeeted ‘to: the: ‘local 
authorities fixing the amount of the:fran- 
chise, he could only have stated that with 
a view of bewildering, beeause the-siniple 
question is ‘whether: the :rateable' value 
column or | the!) gross -estimated! rental 
column is the better test of the valueoof.a 
ténement.; That is ‘the only matter. ‘we 
have’ 'to: ideal: with; ‘and what: /amount ‘of 
franchise should be: added to’ that .tis'a 
matter; for after :: consideration, |! as\..is 
clearly : understood 10n “both: sides:of the 
{House. , The right: hon, Gentleman ‘said 
that the Union Assdéssment Act, which: was 
passed a) few years back, accurately defined 
‘this gross estimated rental column: ») Well, 
I differ from himsomewhat.in that respect. 
At certainly did | give ;a: definition ;: but 
what/wasit?: Why, it confirmed’ the defi- 
nition put into Mr. .Poulétt: Serope’s Act, 
‘whieh was: passed':I do! not know ‘how 
many - years: ago. | L. prefer the rateable 
value column to: the gross estimated rental 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


_ {OOMMONS: 
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eolumon, because, as everybody knows, anys 
one can appeal against the one, whereas 
nobody knows anything: of the gross esti- 
mated rental.! They are both only evi« 
dence of the value.;::and I confess 1: was 
astonished to: hear. the right hon: Gentle: 
man say that for every other purpose but 
this »particular.one. the rateable: value 
edlumn. was the best mode of ascertaining 
iti. (Why it should: not also be the best 
evidence: in ‘this case,. I, for one,’ am to: 
tally at.a ‘loss tounderstand. Then I do 
not; think it) was necessary: for the right 
hon. Gentleman to bring into his argument 
the» supposition that people would) be | so 
eorrupt-+whether they live ‘in’ towns or 
in the eountry++as for political purposes 
to disfranchise -hundreds.‘by. putting! a 
wrong value on ‘their property.'' E had 
almost: said that ‘such .an’ argument was 
unworthy of the right hon. Gentleman: 
For what is the process that must be gone 
through? \In the first place: the wrong 
act must. be done, then valuation list must 
be published in every parish, and every 
ratepayer has an opportunity of going to 
complain; not only that he himself is put 
too. low, but that his neighbour is put 'tee 
low. Is the right hon. Gentleman aware 
that before the’ valuation list cam be acted 
upon it must be published in every parish 
in the: union, and that any ‘ratepayer in 
the union has the power to appeal against 
that list either on the ground ‘that he him- 
self is rated too low or on the ground that 
L00 of his neighbours:are rated too low? 
If any: injustice were ‘attempted, do you 
think that that would not be done?» Dogs 
the right hon: Gentleman think ' that 
these who: made! out the list would be: so 
blind te public opinion as to venture so;to 
use their power that certain political pur- 
poses. might be subserved?. But even sup- 
posing they: got through this ordeal, any 
man inthe union can appeal: again to the 
magistrates; andif he is not satisfied he 
can carry the matter to the Quarter Ses- 
sions. .- Now ‘at. one or other of» these 
stages: the thing must be blown fo pivces. 
Things.of this sort.can hardly be argued. 
Do you think that any one would be,hardy 
enough to try.on such.a, corrupt, »miserable 
dodge? I. can hardly conceive why. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘ventured to 
make’ stich ‘a’ suggestion. As to the Case 
of the beerhouse, to which the right hon. 
Gentleman «has. alluded,’ even. that: is‘ 
matter of appeal; and. every magistrate 
must know that people do appeal because 
ithey are rated tod'low. | Bat, in ‘the other 
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ease, itis: not only that aman can: him- 
self appeal, but any other man im the 
union ean appeal if people are rated below 
what they ‘ought to be.' Then how will 
interest -go:in this: matter? The right 
hon. Gentleman says that the'ruaral-popu- 
lation would be ‘so corrupt that for some 
extraordinary political purpose they would 
underrate their neighbeurs in the boroughs 
for the sake of | disfranchising them.’ ‘Now; 
I donot think that rurab Guardians are so 
uncémmdily fond- of :underrating » their 
neighbours: for any purpese as fo impose 
a: higher burden upon themselves.) My 
experience doesnot leail me ‘to that con- 
clusion.’ But the thitig: which makes'me 
prefer: the rateable: column’ is: this—It is 
what a man has actually paid upon. I 
believe that: the payment of money «is the 
best test: of» what is real,’ 'and in’ these 
cases people would take pretty good care 
to see that: what they paid was just on 
one side and the other.’ An ingenious 
person in looking through the list might 
no doubt detect inequalities in the one 


eolumn: or the: other, ‘The ‘right hor. | 


Gentleman has admitted: two broad  faets 


that it is most desirable ‘ there should | 


be some document independent of politi- 
eal influence - to «fix ther value): and that 
for every other purpose the rateable value 
is the best:that: can be! used.) Admitting 
these two points, ‘he has not made out to 
my satisfaction that this arbitrary colamin 


of gtoss. estimated «rental is | 90: superior, 


av he thinks: «Indeed, the right hon. 
Gentleman’s, mind is not) so. clear upon 
this as it is upon: most points.’ He gave 
us the other night: a very pretty calcula- 
tion, showing how a £14 man spent £25 
upon his ‘house, and he multiplied that 
to show’ us; what his. income; was$! but, 
curiously enough, the right’ hon. Gentle- 
man added to ‘his gross estimated . rental 
the cost of répairs, which the law:says is 
to be deducted and paid by the landlord. 
Phe Cxanontion of: the Exonzqusn: 
tes and taxes.] » But I was so struck 
with what the right: hon. Gentleman said 
that I wrote it. down, and it wass~ 


“ When'you comé to add to ‘the £14 dndual 
value what fs necessary forrepairs, insurance, fur- 
niture; and” the: amount of ‘rates and taxes, ‘you 
will arrive, at the conelusion ‘that, the ‘man. who 


pee in a £14 house spends, £25.a wn ape his 
jouse.” 


Therefore, the right, hon. Gentlemats adds 
two distinct things, repairs and insurance, 
which are, to .be paid, by | the Jandlord. 
{The Crancestior of the Exouzquen :'I 
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ought too have said’ rates and taxes. }) 2 
merelynaied this to show that we are 
net’ any of ts ‘quite so clear: as ‘to ‘what 
gross éstimated' rental and rateable valtie 
mean. 1'The real actual amount:paiit upon 
is the surest test ‘when you come ‘intova 
Court of Justice to appeal; youcan always 
nidke’ out a” better edse ‘upon that than 
you':ean’ upon! a' faneiful' thing which 
affeéts-nobody, sudh as the gross estimated 
rental ;.and, thérefore, I believe thot Gis 
rating®: ‘eolumnn:is the best. 

‘Sie FRANCIS GOLDSMID are he 
should: vote against ‘the Amendment, Tee 
gatding it'-as' ‘an’ attempt, "in. substaneb 
although’ not im! form) te reversé'the decis 
sion! arrived) at wport the. ‘Motion: of ‘the 
hon. ‘Member: for Northamptonshire (Mri 
Hunt). Those who supported that Amends 
ment | avowed : that it, would necessarily 
involve a: similar Amendment for ‘the bea 
rough franchise ; andthe converse of - that 
might: be said with respect 'to this! Ambhd- 
ment:: Both Amendments were alike im 
consistent with ‘the new: born reverenee for 
the Reforni Act:of 1832 professed 'by ‘thé 
Opposition, who had vdescribed: it: as & 
constitutional settlement which ought: not 
to ‘be ‘lightly disturbed, ‘while ond hom 
Member: ‘had::goné:so far ak! to speak of 
that-Aect as’ if: tt had-existee for centuries: 
This new-born: revérenee had now evapo 
rated; for the ‘Opposition wanted to depart 
further from the Reform Act than the Ge 
vernmenb proposed to do. !Although’ :the 
noble: Lord «who! moved’ the: Amendment 
(Lord Dunkelliti) said he would’ desire, if 
his Amendment ‘were carried, aid it’should 
be thought to raise the franchise above. a 
proper aniount, to see £6 substituted for 
£7; what security. would: therd: be that 
the Opposition would ‘enfertain that de- 
sire® Indeed, the Seconder of the Amend- 
ment: dvowed that he desired to retain the 
£7,:and no offer had even Been ‘made by 


‘the hon:Member for Guildford (Mr. Bovili) 


that, ‘if! the -présent Ameniment' were 
carried, ‘he: would withdraw his proposal 
for substituting £8 for'£7:-: Where,’ then, 
would the Committee’ be if they adopted 
this! Amendment? : It -was adniitted ‘that 
in counties; in respect-of land;! thére was 
between: rating ‘and rental:a' difference:of 
one-sixth, and: in boroughs,’ where: liowsés 
formed the chief part of ‘the qualification, 
the difference: might (We taken) at’ sone- 
fonrths) sethat/ to‘igo rom a £19 rental 
to:a £7 rating franchise- would »be! equal 


té proposing a rental franchise of £8 bis. 


Oonsidering that-seyen years:ago the then 
[ Comniitioe— Claiize 5. 
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Ministry had been upset on the question 
of the borough franchise, it was ridicu- 
lous to suppose that the country. would 
now be satisfied with an extension 80 
illusory. The only. plausible argument 
in favour of the Amendment was that its 
adoption would obviate the inconvenience 
eaused by conflicting evidence in the Re- 
gistration Courts, by allowing recourse ‘to 
be had to the assessment column of the 
rate book, which was made independently 
of political influence ; but it was forgotten 
that the moment this Amendment: passed 
the assessment column would lose the'very 
recommendation it now possessed. It was 
notorious that under the present law pains 
were often taken to collect the rates. of 
the voters of one side in politics: before 
the 21st of July, while their political ov- 
ponents were not pressed for their rates 
until after that day. This clearly showed 
that as soon as there was mixed up with a 
thing not in its nature political anything 
connected with the Parliamentary fran- 
chise, from that moment political influences 
necessarily came into play. Suppose the 
rating franchise were fixed at £7, the 
assessment committee would, with respect 
to houses between £6 10s. and £7 10s., 
have the strongest. possible motive to 


rate the houses of their political oppo- 
nents low, and those of their political 


friends high. It was not a great sacrifice 
to make. The assessment committee 
would put such of the houses of, their 
political friends as were worth £6 10s. or 
£6 15s. a little above £7; the oceupiers 
would not appeal; no one else could ap- 
peal; and in this way the committee 
might add fifty or 100 of their own party 
to the register, and so decide the issue of 
an election. Then, again, we were. told 
that if injustice were done, there might 
be an appeal to the Quarter Sessions. 
Now, could anything be worse than to 
oust the jurisdiction of the Revising 
Barrister, and go to the Quarter Ses- 
sions: in any of: these cases? To do. so 
would. be to expose the Court of Quarter 
Sessions to the suspicion, just or: unjust, 
of political partizanship. Goethe described 
the chase of a dragonfly by a man who, 
seeing the splendid and varying hues of its 
wings as it darted to and fro in the: sun, 
eaught jit, that he might have the happi- 
ness of always contemplating this bril- 
lianey— 
. And then he does the wings survey, 
And sees a dark and mournful gray.” 


The converse of this held: good in the 
Ser Francis Goldsuad 
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present instance. Hon. Gentlemen were 
charmed by the constant and ‘neutral 
political tint of the assessment list, and 
desired to lay hold of that neutrality and 
constancy, and to apply them to the elec- 
toral register, But from the very instant 
when the register of electors ‘and the 
assessment list were connected together, 
the list would lose its netitral political 
hue, and would assume as many colours a8 
the dragonfly’s wings. Instead of purifying 
and relieving of conflicting elements the 
electoral register, you would disturb and 
contaminate the assessment list: by ‘the 
introduction of political influences. © For 
these reasons he trusted that the Committee 
would rejeet the Amendment by'a decisive 
majority. 

Mr. GOLDNEY begged to remind the 
Committee that the basis of the assessment 
list was a valuation generally made by 
some independent man, who lived ata dis- 
tance from the locality, and therefore was 
likely to do justice to all parties. . That 
valuation. was presented first to ‘the paro- 
chial officers; then it went before the as- 
sessment committee, who based the rate 
upon it. That rate was laid open for the 
inspection of all the ratepayers, and was 
generally fixed after the observations which 
were made, as the result of this inspection. 
The duties of the assessment committee 
were to correct inequalities, adding to the 
values of improved property, and hearing 
appeals. From their decision there was 
an appeal to the Petty Sessions, again to 
the Quarter Sessions, and finally to the 
Court of Common Pleas—the same Court 
as that in which appeals were heard from 
the decisions of the Revising Barristers. 
That the Court of Quarter Sessions would 
be influenced by political bias was, it 
his opinion, an idle tale ; such’ influences 
would not be likely to prevail if even the 
magistrates were base enough to be open 
to them. -The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said, “ Don’t we go straight to the 
rate book?’’ But there was nothing in 
the Bill which required the overseer to go 
to the rate book at all; he’was to make 
out, of his own mere motion, what he 
thought was the qualifying nature of the 
premises—namely, the extent of valué; 
but it was not necessary, under the pro- 
visions of the Bill as now framed, that the 
intended voter should be rated at all. 
The great advantage of the noble Lord’s 
Amendment was, that the overseer, if he 
went tothe rate book, at once got there’ a 
clear, definite’ basis upon which to found 
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his ist and make out the register. The 
question of gross estimated value was un- 
known until the year 1835, when it was 
introduced. in the schedule of an. Act 
brought in by the hon. Member for Stroud 
opposite (Mr. Poulett Scrope), But there 
was no, more secnrity for the fairness of 
that-column than there was for the other; 
for he knew many eases of railways, canal 
companies, and.others, where it was found 
practically impossible to fix the gross esti- 
mated. value, and the usual course was to 
take the-rateable yalue, and then add a ecer- 
tain proportion to it as the gross estimated 
value, merely to comply with the terms 
of the Act, Headmitted that there might 
be great inequalities in the mode of rating 
between one borough and another, where 
they were grouped together, bat the same 
inequality would be found to prevail also 
in the case of a rental qualification. Of 
two men earning the same wages one 
might. be paying £7 or £8 rent in one 
place, and the other only £6 for a house 
of the same class in another, But there 
was this difference between the princi- 
ples at issue—in the case of a rental 
qualification it would be very difficult to 
provide a remedy for the inequalities which 
might exist; but with respect to a rating 
qualification, with the facilities which 
were now open, and the tendency of feel- 
ing for a larger area of rating being adopted, 
it might be fairly expected that a remedy 
for the inequalities spoken of would very 
quickly be provided. Without any refer- 
ence, therefore, to political objects, he 
believed, that a rating basis was the best 
and simplest, and on that ground he should 
support it. 

Mx. POULETT SCROPE said, that 
when thirty years ago he introduced the 
Bill to which the hon. Gentleman had re- 
ferred, he had two objects in view. The 
first was that there should be one uniform, 
fair, and accurate estimate of value on 
which the rating of all the property in 
the kingdom could be based ; the other 
one of the greatest desiderata of this 
country—namely, that there should be 
something in the nature of a reliable 
public document, accessible to all parties, 
which should be evidence of value in 
all, public and. private transactions in 
which the real property of the country 
was concerned. With that view he 
had. | introduced into the schedule in 
question a column setting forth the gross 
estimated rental of all: rty as the 
foundation on which property liable to the 
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poor rate might be assessed. Unfortu- 
nately it was determined to leave the 
making up of these returns in the hands of 
overseers and churchwardens. It was, how- 
ever, soon afterwards discovered that the 
overseers and churchwardens were subject 
to no check whatever, whether on the part 
of the magistrates, or of any other autho 
rities whatever, and that as long as the 
estimate of each parish proceeded upon 
the same principle, and affected all. parties 
in it in the ‘same manner, ib was the 
interest of no one to object, and there was 
practically no check whatever. But when 
his right hon. Friend the President of the 
Poor Law Board was enabled to carry his 
Bill for union assessments, the power of 
making the assessments was placed in the 
hands of respectable and responsible bodies 
—the assessment committees—who acted 
in public, and who were of a higher class 
than churchwardens and overseers... That 
system was now in general operation, and 
it was producing something like an approx- 
imation to a document which might be 
relied upon for general reference, and the 
column: of the gross estimated value was 
an approach to a real estimate of the value 
of property, and that upon which the 
rateable value of the property might be 
based. But, then, as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had mentioned, to find the 
rateable value you must take a great many 
other circumstances besides the rental. 
The question of repairs was one of these, 
and it was well known that there was 
always a wide difference of opinion as to 
the cost of repairs. ‘Therefore if the Com- 
mittee took the rateable value it would be 
open to a‘great variety of causes of appeal. 
It was fair to assume that there would 
always be a certain number of partizans in 
the committee of assessment, and it was 
natural when a few shillings would make 
the difference between a man being on or 
off the register, the members of the com- 
mittees would decide according to their 
political opinions. He was afraid, there- 
fore, that if they made the rate book the 
rule for the franchise, it would introduce 
public animosities and disputes where they 
were not before known. No doubt par- 
ties would be feed on both sides to phat 
before the committee’ of ‘assessment; just 
as they were now in the Revising Barris- 
ters’ courts. | Then appeals would be made 
to the Petty Sessions and Quarter Sessions, 
and political disputes would be introduced 
there also. He was therefore in favour of 
taking the first column of the rate book, 
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the gross estimated yalue, as that which 
afforded least; margin for a difference of 
opinion. As to the Irish question, the 
reason why there was no such thing on 
the Irish rate books as clear annual value, 
was that as repairs in that country were 
not,executed , by the. landlord, the. rental 
and the rateable value were the same. 
[Mr.. Gotpyey: The words in the two 
Acts are exactly the same.] Generally 
speaking the Irish tenants execated all 
repairs, while in England the difference 
between the gross estimated value and the 
rateable value was between 5 and 25 per 


cent, 

Sin WILLIAM JOLLIFFE wished to 
say a few words to explain the reason why 
he preferred a rateable value to gross esti- 
mated value. The, hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat. down argued as if the rate 
must necessarily vary ; but that the gross 
estimated value. must in all cases be quite 
correct. Now, it had just been stated by 
the hon. Member behind him (Mr. Goldney) 
that to his knowledge the gross estimated 
value was often a mere valuation taken 
from the rateable value, which was the 
fixed and certain sum, while the other was 
merely inserted in order to comply with 
the terms of the Act. But the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer admitted the whole case 
in favour of the Amendment, when he 
stated that for all purposes of local taxa- 
tion the rating column was the real test. 
If that were so, then it was clear that 
every taxpayer had an interest in seeing 
that the rating column was as correct as it 


could possibly be made, They had every 
security, therefore, that the rating column 
was the more correct of the two, as it 
would undergo the greatest amount of 
supervision by those who would prove the 
sufferers if it were to prove incorrect. But 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
hon. Member for Reading (Sir Francis 
Goldsmid) had suggested a reason for not 
taking the rating assessment, which sur- 
prised him beyond everything. They were 
afraid that corruption would be practised 
in the assessment committees. They must 
know little of the assessment. committees 
if they imagined that they would be influ- 
enced by such feelings. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said that the county guar- 
dians would be more numerous, and would 
ovyerbear the guardians of the boroughs. 
But how could that be, when, whatever 
the reductions were, they must. be, made 
equal in all parts of the union, and it was 
the interest of every one that it should be 
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correct? If there was reason to believe. 
it incorrect, there was an appeal first to 
the Petty Session, then to, the Quarter 
Session, and lastly to the Court of Com, 
mon Pleas. In fact, all those suggestions 
of corruption on the part of the assess- 
ment committees only proved how mach 
the right hon, Gentleman was in want,of 
arguments to prove his case. If they were 
to have the aid of the whole community in 
keeping correct one particular, column. of 
the taxation, in which all were interested, 
was not that the best possible security. for 
a uniform system? . As to the. gross:esti- 
mated rental column,:no one eared to.su-. 
pervise it.., But then; the Chaneellor, of 
the Exchequer said that. the. noble. Lord 
(Lord Dunkellin) proposed by his Amend- 
ment to. oust. the Revising Barrister, He 
did net understand that that was the noble.. 
Lord’s intention or the effect of his Amend, 
ment. In Ireland the Revising Barrister 
was not ousted. [The Soxicrron Genera: 
Yes he is.] [Cries of ‘‘No,no!”}. He 
maintained that in Ireland the. Revising 
Barrister held. his courts, that the lists 
were revised by him, and that litigation 
went on before him at great length. . The 
Solicitor General was altogether mistaken 
in the matter.. In his (Sir William Jol- 
liffe’s) opinion, whether they took the one 
column or the other, there would still be 
an appeal to the Revising Barrister. Be- 
lieving that much greater uniformity and 
correctness would be secured by adopting 
the principle of rateable yalue, he should 
cordially support the Amendment. 

Mr. HIBBERT, said, he. objected, to 
the Amendment for two reasons., In, the, 
first place, he objected to the, principle 
of rateable value instead of annual value; 
and secondly, he opposed the. Amend, 
ment because it was proposed, with, the, 
idea of raising the amount of the .fran-, 
chise. The. system of rateable. value, 
would be unfair, partial, and unjust, and 
there would be a different test in, every 
town in the country. There were. scarcely 
two places in which the deductions from 
the annual value in order, to. obtain the, 
rateable value were the same. In Old- 
ham a deduction of 334. per, cent, was 
made from the gross estimated rental of 
all houses at and under £10. What 
would be the effect of the Amendment 
in Oldham? If the franchise were taken 
at a £7 rateable value it would not only not 
add to the number of voters, but would 
actually disfranchise the number of persons 
now in the possession of the franchise.; Jt, 
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would, in fact, require’a rental of £10 10s. 
to qualify for the franchise and would con- 
sequently disfranchise the £10 occupiers. 
A’ £6 rateable value in Oldham’ meant “a 
£9 rental; and if that amount of rateable 
value were adopted it would only add 190 
to the present town constituency in Old- 
ham—an addition ‘which would not be 
worth having; and, speaking on behalf of 
the working classes there, he would prefer 
having no Reform Bill at all to having 
oné'giving such a small instalment of en- 
franchisement. Such a limited proposal 
would’ bean insult to the classes ‘inte- 
rested. Not only in Oldham, but in 
Stockport, Ashton, Rochdale, Bolton, and 
all’ the ‘large and growing towns of 
Lancashire, a £6°or £7 rating fran- 
chise would produce but ‘an’ infinitesi- 
nial increase upon the existing constita- 
ency."'' Fhe electoral statistics before the 
House showed that, so great was the dis- 
crepancy ‘between the ‘deductions ‘made 
from the gross estimated rental in different 
towns, that it would be utterly impossible 
to arrive at any uniform system unless at 
Act of Parliament were passed to enforce 
it!’ ‘In Ashton, for example, 30 per cent 


was deducted upon all houses under £10 ; 
In Birmingham 25 per cent was deducted 


of alk houses at and’ under £10; in one 
part of Windsor the deduction was’ 25 
per cent, and in other parts of the same 
borough if was 334 per cent. In fact, 
héwever plausible the plan of taking the 
rateable value’ as a basis might look in 
theory, it would work most unfairly and 
unjustly in practice. He therefore trusted 
that the Amendment would be’ rejected by 
a°very large majority, so as to prove that 
they were really in earnest in that question, 
and'that they sincerely desired to admit 
within the Constitution’ those classes who, 
from’ ‘his own knowledge, he could say 
were ‘in every respect worthy of what 
the Government proposed to do for them. 
Mk. GREENE’ said, that happily for 
himself, the ‘town’ which ‘he represented 
(Bury St. Edmund’s) did not advocate Re- 
form. Although it sent'to'that House an 
extreme Liberal, it objected to the reduc- 
tion’ of thé ‘franchise. But, perhaps he was 
more reforming than many of the constitu- 
enty,’ for’ he-was desirous of seeing that 
question séttled. He was convinced that by 
sia the rateable value as their basis they 
would arrive at the best mode of dealing 
with the subject. The anomalies to which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had referred in'connéction 
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with that point af Bury St. Edmund's had 
already been in great measure corrected.’ 
The assessment committees could be relied 
upontoact rr because they included men 
representing ‘alt shades of opinion} and, 
moreover, there would be the power of 
appeal to Quarter Sessions and ‘other tribu- 
nals against thei decisions. For his own 
part, he should be very glad if, by adopt- 
ing the principle of rating, they reduced 
the numbers which it was sought to add 
to the constituencies; and he meant to 
vote ‘against that large increase of the 
electoral body which the Chancellor of thé 
Exchequer proposed, He believed that ‘a 
£6 rating franchise would bring the num- 
ber of working class voters up to 300,000" 
—if this “Bill passed, there “would “be” 
15,000 more voters of the working class: 
than of any other class’ of the’ constitu- 
ency. Was the House prepared to hand 
over the Government of the ‘country to 
the working classes?’ For his own part, 
he was opposed to giving them ‘a pre- 
ponderance over all other ‘classes ‘in the 
representation. Though himself one’ of 
the largest employers in the town with. 
which he was connected, he had never had 
a difficulty with his workmen in his'‘life: 
yet everybody knew that the working 
classes were not the mén to be intrusted 
with the control of affairs, and thut they 
acted better when they had a large infa- 
sion of other classes among them than 
when they were left to themselves. ‘The* 
hon. Member for Westniinster (Mr. Stuart 
Mill) had been. much referred ‘to in their 
late debates, “That hon. Gentleman had 
laid down a theory about coal which, no 
doubt, was perfectly wrong, and yet the’ 
Leader of the House took him and the hon, 
Member for Birmingham as his guides. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham. re- 
ceived credit for having influence with the. 
working classes of this country; but he. 
did not believe it— on the contrary, he 
believed that where that “hon: Gentleman” 
was best known he was least liked, ~The 
hon. Member for Westminster said that 
Gentlemen ‘on that side were the stupidest 
party; but that reminded him of the far- 
mer who had a horse, called Genius, which 
was the worst in his whole team. When 
they found a man of the hon. Member for: 
Westminster’s high character in that House 
advocating the admission of females to that, 
assembly, and when they found that the, 
hon. Member for Birmingham had never 
brought forward a practical measure in his, 
life, why should the smallest attention be 
U | Committee— Clause 5. 
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paid to either of them? If there was a 
man in that House to whom a £7 rental 
franchise would give a seat in perpetuity, 
it was himself; but he would far rather 
forego the honour he enjoyed as a Member 
of that House than vote for a proposal 
which he conscientiously believed to be 
detrimental to the interests of the country. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite were, in their 
hearts, as dead against the proposals of the 
Government as he was, although they were 
not quite so outspoken: They desired to 
support their party, and were afraid to 
meet the £7 householders in the event 
of the Bill passing. The excess of li- 
berty was the greatest tyranny, and ne- 
ver, in all history, had the democratic 
party shown itself really liberal tewards 
those in their own station, or towards 
those below them. He should therefore 
support the Amendment, which would 
give an amount of liberty which he was 
suré they would not have, if they were 
governed by men of the class who sat be- 
low the gangway. 

Mr. M‘CULLAGH TORRENS remind- 
ed the House that a hundred days had 
already been spent in the present party 
campaign ; it was the 18th of June, and 
they had come to their Waterloo. From 
the outset this question of the widening of 
the Borough Franchise had weighed hea- 
vily on the hearts of the opponents of’ the 
Bill; and throughout the whole contro- 
versy a tone of inflation had characterized 
every allusion to the increased enfranchise- 
ment of the working classes, which he 
must say did little credit to the prudence, 
the justice, or the generosity of the House. 
So far from acquiescing in the exaggera- 
tions which had been used regarding the 
effects of this Bill,-he for one must say 
distinctly, though he said it reluctantly, 
that the measure was not received, and 
could not be received, as anything like an 
acquittance of the debt due by Parliament 
to the people. He did not agree with the 
hon, and learned Member for Exeter (Mr. 
Coleridge), that the working classes were 
content to take this Bill as a settlement. 
He asked, was it credible under any cir- 
cumstances to suppose that if the working 
classes of this country believed they were 
about to possess supreme power in direct- 
ing the councils of this Empire that they 
would have remained quiescent for the 
last three or four months? The drums of 
acclamation could not be muffled in that 
way, and hon. Members could not believe 
in their hearts that millions of people would 
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have been induced to keep @ secret: like 
that for'so long. What the majority of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite feared was that 
if the working men had a preponderance, 
or even an equal share in the large eonsti- 
tuencies of the kingdom, ‘taxation would 
be directed against property, that:a system 
of confiscation would ensue, and that the 
greatness of the country, based on its com: 
mercial and financial security, would be 
overthrown. One example was worth all 
the arguments that could be used. » Let 
them turn for a’ moment to that country 
which more than any other resembled our 
own, and which was looked upom by hon: 
Gentlemen opposite with aversion and dis+ 
trust—that country where every skilled 
artizan had a vote, and’ which recently 
had been involved in the greatest trial: to 
which any modern society had ‘been sub. 
jected. In the hour of vietory had the 
Government of America misused its power? 
Had it misdirected taxation for class put- 
poses, or directed it against the rich? 
Had an estate’ of the conquered been con: 
fiscated ?, Above all, let them lookuat 
what had happened within the last. few 
days. He would ask the warmest wor- 
shipper of monarchy, the most implicit be- 
liever in aristocratic rule, the fondest 
idolater of the old institutions in Europe, 
to show him the conduct of any civilized 
Government which was better than had 
been that of the United States within the 
last three weeks with respect to the: Fe- 
nians. Was that a Government préedomi- 
nantly or exclusively elected: by middle 
class men? Of the aristocratic element 
there was none. [An hon. Mzmperr: That 
is irrelevant.] He could not overlook’ that 
interruption. When they ‘had: cheered 
night after night the accusations, truthless 
and ruthless, that the working classes were 
violent, venal and vile, they must not be 
allowed to say without contradiction that 
this was irrelevant. The man who’ was 
at the head of the Government: of ‘that 
country, so just and tolerant between 
class and class and between nation ‘and 
nation, was a man whose youth was 
spent in the avocations by which a work- 
ing man was obliged to earn his breadi 
But it behoved them, not in any’ spirit 
of preference for the institutions of any 
other country, but for the sake of their 
own, to consider whether an infusion of 
the industrial element, such as they saw 
in America, would necessarily or direetly 
tend to lessen the strength and stability 
of a free Government. With regard to 
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the clause before the House, he thought 
the preference of rent to rating in the 
Government Bill was just, and therefore 
he should vote for it. He had no irre- 
eoncilable dislike to rating as the founda- 
tion of the franchise, because with many 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, he voted in 
1850 to make rating the basis of the 
franchise in Ireland. The hon. Member 
who seconded the Amendment, however, 
told them plainly that one reason why he 
supported the Amendment was that it 
would curtail the extent of the proposed 
enfranchisement. It was impossible for 
him to! shut. his eyes to the fact that it 
was a movement aguinst the franchise, to 
eurtail the narrow concession made by 
Her Majesty’s Government, and he felt 
conipelled to vote against it. Supposing 
it!:was carried, they would then have an 
Amendment from the hon. Member for 
Wenlock proposing a £6 rating instead 
ofa £7 rental franchise, But no man 


would take the one as an equivalent for 
the other; a £6 rating franchise was 
much nearer an £8 than a £7 rental. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite had spoken 
loosely in the course of the discussion 
about the old seot and. lot franchise. 
Scot and lot, as it originally existed, 


meant the liability to rating, and not 
rating at any particular value, and if 
hon. Gentlemen opposite would now, at 
the eleventh hour, propose that they 
should go back to that, he was ready 
te vote with them. But they did not 
use seot and lot in the common-sense 
meaning of the term. They used the 
phrase in an’ ambiguous sense. With 
regard to the accusations which bad been 
made against the working classes, he 
believed they gave them very little con- 
cern, or only caused them to feel a di- 
winished respect for Parliament. The 
mass, of the working people of this coun- 
try were not men! who deserved the mis- 
cellaneous charges brought against them, 
and, hon. Members eould not prove that 
they deserved them by exaggerating their 
fear of what the working classes might 
ultimately do. If Parliament were to 
make any fair and reasonable concession, 
without desiring to give any class a pre- 
ponderance in the State, the best course 
would be to adopt this measure, and ob- 
tain relief from these discussions, which 
had prevented all other business being 
done in that House for many weeks, If 
they did not embrace the present oppor- 
tunity — and ‘he said it in no spirit of 
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resentment or threat— what would fol- 
low would be that they would yet have 
to discuss much wider measures than 
that which was now before the House, 
Mz. POWELL said, he knew of no 
single acre in the wide continent of do- 
mestic affairs which had not been ploughed 
and re-ploughed, and ploughed again by 
the hon. Member who had just sat down, 
in the course of his speech. One observa- 
tion he (Mr. Powell) could not pass over 
in silenee, and that was, the complaint 
made of the language employed in that 
House with regard to the working classes. 
Members of that House, sometimes on one 
side and sometimes on the other, east re- 
proaches at the various classesof the English 
community, from the highest to the lowest ; 
but there was one class in the social scale 
against which reproaches were most rarely 
cast in that House, and that was the work- 
ing class, The working men watched the 
discussions which took place in that House, 
and he was sure they themselves must feel 
that their interests were highly regarded 
and valued by those who tovk part in the 
legislation of that House ; and that when- 
ever allusion was made to them it was not 
in terms of reproach and blame, but, on 
the contrary, in terme of praise, of respect, 
and of esteem. He had heard with some 
surprise the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer say that previous Reform Bills had 
never contained a rating suffrage for bo- 
roughs as part of their scheme. It would 
be remembered, however, that a rating 
suffrage formed part of the scheme of Lord 
Russell’s Bill in 1852, and of the scheme of 
Lord Aberdeen in 1854. That scheme be- 
came eventually one of those skeletons— 
one of those abortions—the existence of 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
so much deplored, but for the creation of 
which he was in some degree responsible, 
In 1859 the right hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire (Mr. Disraeli), circumstances 
having changed, departed from the proposal 
and desired a rental suffrage; but it was 
surely admissible for Governments to adapt 
themselves to altered circumstances. He 
agreed with the sentiment uttered by the 
hon, Member for Birmingham, that they 
should adhere to the ancient lines of the 
British Constitution. On that (the Conser- 
vative) side of the House they endeavoured 
to adhere to them, and they looked with 
some suspicion at hon. Members on the 
other side when they proclaimedin loud and 
vociferous tones the same adherence, Hon. 
Members opposite, when they professed 
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their desire to adhere to those ancient lines, | tenants and landlords which would, in a 
earried back their minds to the period of | grave and serious degree, affect the desir- 
English history when those lines were con- | ability of adopting the principle of ‘rental. 
fused and not clearly defined. But whe- | There were, for instance, the arrangements 
ther they referred to the Constitution of | which sometimes took place among land! 
this country or to the Constitution of any | lords who were large employers of labout 
other country, if must be admitted that no | and possessed extensive house property. 
lines of any Constitution had inanycountry | None of these disadvantages were  ¢on- 
maintained an isolated and insulated insti- | nected with the ratal test. Some remarks 
tution. The Throne could not be insulated, | had been offered as to the unequal charatte 
for if insulated from the people it must fall. | of the ratal suffrage. But note the aitter. 
The aristocracy could not be insulated, for | ence between the rental and the ‘ratal 
if insulated the fate of that aristocracy | suffrages. The rental depended ne 
could not be long suspended. The Church | arrangement between one man ati 
and the clergy could not be insulated, for if} another man, in a_ series of contrac 
insulated the Church in her external rela-| involving various ‘minute details, ‘whit 
tions must fail and her endowments must | we could not follow, neither could we 
perish. If, then, the Crown itself could | control those concerned in them. Even 
not stand alone—if the aristocracy could | with an examination of the parties in open 
not exist by itself—if the Church and | court we could not get at the reality of the 
her clergy could not stand alone, nei-| transaction. But with regard to ratal, 
ther in his belief could an isolated fran- | Act had been passed adopting the dito 
chise long continue. We could not have | as the area of rating instead of the parish, 
a rental franchise for a Parliament, when | and if inequalities in the rating existed 
we had a ratal franchise for everything | they would be at once removed under the 
else. The Chancellor of the Exchequer | influence of the public opinion of the rate- 
had made declarations in favour of a| payers of the union. It had been said on 
flesh and blood” franchise; but it was | the other side that the Bill was a compro- 
consolatory to find that, after all, there | mise. Those who had studied history were 
was to be some kind of test added be-|aware that what was called a political 
fore a man was entitled to take a part | number had been discovered in the Con- 
in Parliamentary franchise. It was grati- | stitutions of ancient States. In one case 
fying to know that there was to be a/it might be three, in others ten. ‘The 
test of capacity. Whether the test was|only principle in this Bill that ‘he’ had 
sound or unsound, he did not say; but} been able to discover was the adoption 
it was a relief to know that there was at|of the number seren—£7 was to Be‘ the 
least to be an exception from universal | borough franchise, £14 was to be the 
suffrage—that there was to be some sort | county franchise, twenty-one was’ td! ‘be 
of test, and that that test was to be capa- | the full age of a voting man. But a'com- 
city of the voter to pay. The Chancellor | promise could not last not based on‘ arly 
of the Exchequer separated the nature of | principle or any figure which included, ‘or, 
the property from the capacity to pay; but'so to say, enshrined, a’ principle.*' Ho 
he doubted whether the Chancellor of the | could the compromise stand when it ‘W 
Exchequer would find a landlord in the | denounced by its supporters before it dould 
kingdom of the same opinion. Landlords | be carried out? During the past “thirty 
always fancied there was some relation | years we had seen the effect ‘of ‘compro- 
between land and the payment of rent. | misesin the Roman Catholic Emancipation 
Well, the capacity to pay must be placed | Act and various other Acts of the Legista- 
on and tested by rental or ratal. He|ture ; but we had seen them short and 
thought there were some advantages of a! feeble—so short and so feeble that they 
rating qualification as compared with a| made the vows of lovers appear long’and 
rental qualification. With a ratal franchise | strong in comparison. He could) not be- 
there could not be the mischievous collusion | lieve that any compromise ‘to’ be ‘found ‘in 
as to the amount of rent from which a_/ this Bill could continue. We ought to deal 
rental qualification could not be exempt. | with the Bill, from first to last,’ ‘on ‘its 
There would be payments of rent which | merits—with reference to its effect on the 
no examination or investigation, however | interests of the country, according’ as we 
careful, would enable us to analyze, to | thought the franchise would work for the 
sift, and to test ; and he believed that | good or the ill of the country. And’it 
there were many agreements between was because he felt convinced that ‘the 
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compromise must fail, and that if it were 
earried out for a short time agitation must 
spring up, and that the Bill, instead of 
promoting a permanent settlement of the 
question of Representation, would, on the 
contrary, lead to a fresh unsettlement and 
renewed disturbance, that he should oppose 
the Bill to the full extent of his power. 
_ Tas SOLICITOR GENERAL thought 
the serious nature of the alteration pro- 
posed by the Amendment of the noble Lord 
not, been sufficiently appreciated by 
the House. The question the Committee 
were called on to determine was whether, 
for the first time in the history of this 
country, the right of a man to the fran- 
chise should be determined by the amount 
at which he was rated, such amount being 
ascertained conclusively by the local au- 
thorities... The proposition of the noble 
Lord would oust the Revising Barrister 
from his present jurisdiction of determin- 
ing as to the qualification of the voter; 
once the man’s name appeared upon the 
book rated to a certain amount, the Re- 
yising Barrister would be precluded from 
inquiring any further. To such a change 
he, as a, lawyer, entertained the strongest 
objections. The principle heretofore had 
been that the right of a man to the fran- 
chise should be determined not by local 
authorities, but left to the decision of a 
professional mind, unbiased by party poli- 
ties, and ignorant of local squabbles. The 
Amendment would transfer this jurisdic- 
tion to persons from whom it would be 
impossible to expect the same impartiality 
of judgment. Let the Committee consider 
mho were the local officers to whom the 
urisdiction would be transferred ? In some 
boroughs—as, for instance, in Lambeth— 
athe Union Assessment Act had not been 
adopted, and in these the local authority 
would still be the. overseer; in others, the 
Board of, Guardians would be the. parties 
to act. Would Parliament be satisfied that 
the overseers, or Guardians should be the 
‘persons to determine finally whether a man 
had or had not a right to the franchise? 
The statement by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that overseers might be accused 
of partiality was regarded by some hon. 
Gentlemen opposite as a monstrous in- 
sinuation, But what had been said by 
their own Leader on this very subject? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire used these expres- 
sions— 
“For the purpose of securing the advantages 
of haying the rate book the register, you must of 
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course leave perfect discretion to the overseer. 
The overseer has an interest in raising rates, 
people may say ; or he may be a very hot political 
partizan.”—[3 Hansard, elii. 982.) 
Is not this the very allegation which is 
thought so monstrous in the mouth of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? [Mr. Hunt: 
What is the date of that passage ?] 1859. 
The right hon. Gentleman went on to say— 
“ Are you prepared to leave to the overseer the 
absolute discretion of appointing those who are 
to exercise the suffrage ?” 
And his Question was answered by the 
cheers of hon. Gentlemen behind him. 
“Some will say—we must have some check. 
But what is a check but an appeal? And if you 
appeal, you eannot do better than appeal to the 
Revising Barrister.” 
He quoted these passages not for the pur- 
pose of taunting the right hon. Gentleman 
with inconsistency, but to avail himself of 
his high authority, for which he had the 
most unfeigned respect. That would be 
the cases to which the Union Assessment 
Act did not apply. In cases where the 
Act did apply comparatively few boroughs 
were entirely conterminous with unions. 
There were some cases where the borough, 
as compared with the union, bore a ratio 
of about one-fifth; but, taking the case of 
Abingdon, where the number of parishes 
within the borough was one, and parts of 
parishes three, and the number of parishes 
without the borough thirty-six, and parts 
of three other parishes—Abingdon would 
bear a proportion of one in thirty-seven of 
those who elected the rating committee— 
the Guardians of these thirty-six parishes, 
the country gentlemen and farmers of the 
surrounding district, in point of fact, would 
determine the right of voting for the bo- 
rough of Abingdon —a state of things 
which, he ventured to say, would be per- 
fectly intolerable. It was said there would 
be an appeal; but as the law now stood 
there would be no appeal at all, for an 
appeal was only given to a person ag- 
grieved, and it had been judicially decided 
that the loss of franchise in consequence 
of a man’s rating not having been placed 
sufficiently high was not such a grievance 
as would entitle him to a right of appeal. 
Although, therefore, a man might believe 
himself entitled to a vote, and might be 
willing on that account to pay additional 
rates, he would be absolutely without re- 
medy if the overseer chose to disfranchise 
him. And if a man himself, being under- 
rated, could not appeal, much less could 
he do so if his neighbour were improperly 
enfranchised, because the extra rates paid 
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by the others were a relief, and not a 
burden to him. The overseer for Lam- 
beth consequently, if the Amendment were 
carried, might, as the law now stood, en- 
franchise or disfranchise hundreds of voters 
for that borough, absolutely without ap- 
peal; on the other hand, by giving facili- 
ties for appeals, new courts of revision 
would be created less convenient than 
those now existing; for, instead of the 
single appeal to the court of the Revising 
Barrister, there would then be three. He 
ventured to submit that the borough jus- 
tices—though he was quite willing to be- 
lieve they would do their duty conscien- 
tiously — would not, he thought, be a 
satisfactory tribunal of appeal. Suppose 
a bench of Liberal justices decided all the 
appeals coming before them in favour of 
the Liberals. [An hon. Memser: So 
they would. } e did not go as far 
as the hon. Member; but the hon. Mem- 
ber’s opinion only made his argument the 
stronger. What would be eaid of these 
decisions, or what would be said of the 
decisions of a bench of Conservative jus- 
tices if they decided for the Conservatives ? 
The administration of justice should be 
not only impartial but above suspicion. 
No doubt there would be a final appeal to 
the Quarter Sessions, but even that tri- 
banal would not be as satisfactory as the 
one which the Government proposed in the 
first instance. Again, the multiplication 
of Courts of Appeal would very econsider- 
ably increase instead of diminish expense. 
At present, all the Government proposed 
was that the rental column of the rate 
book should be taken as primd facie evi- 
dence by the Revising Barrister They did 
not make the rate book conclusive. They 
provided a check, what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Buckinghamshire 
thought so important in 1859. Besides, 
if the rating valuation were not adopted 
for the franchise, the rate book would con- 
tinue to be what it was now, a non-political 
document; but if they made it conclusive 
it would become political. It appeared to 
him on those grounds, if he went no fur- 
ther, that there was a complete answer to 
the proposition of the noble Lord. But no 
answer whatever had been given to the ob- 
jection that the rating throughout the coun- 
try was unequal. It might be said that it 
would be possible to make it equal here- 
after; but every one admitted it was un- 
equal now, and it was to be remembered 
that hon. Gentlemen on the Opposition 
side of the House had pro against 
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leaving anything to the future—they said . 
they must have the whole scheme- before 
them. But he maintained that they were 
relying on the future—on an alteration in 
the law by which the system of rating in 
England should be assimilated to >that 
which prevailed in Ireland. He. ‘asked 
hon. Gentlemen opposite whether it would 
be endured for a moment in England that 
a system of centralization such as that 
which existed in Ireland in respect to 
rating should be adopted in England, 
Would they give his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Poor Law Board a direct 
control ever the rating throughout: Eng- 
land? In Ireland there was a Commis- 
sioner of Valuation, who made an assess- 
ment of all property in Ireland, excepting 
what was called “ fluctuating property.” 
The assessment so made by that office 
lasted for fourteen years ; and in making it 
the average prices of corn and a variety of 
other articles were taken into account, 
In fact, he made the rate. (Sir Huew 
Carrns: No, no!} Well, he made the 
valuation, and it was that he was dealing 
with. Such a principle was unknown in 
this country. While it was desirable to 
assimilate the laws of the two ccuntties as 
far as possible, he ventured to think that 
the assessment principle acted on in Ire- 
land would not be admissible in England. 
The hon. Member for Buckingham (Mr. 
Hubbard), in an able review of the working 
of the Union Assessment Act, showed in- 
contestibly that there was great inequality 
in the asseasments, owing to the differ- 
ent systems of deduction in operations’. In 
Exeter there were no less than twenty- 
seven different principles of rating, in con- 
sequence of a question as to boundaries, 
and the variation ranged from 124 up to 
as much as 40 and 50 per cent. ‘It was 
proposed that a £7 rating franchise should 
be adopted in the Bill: If it were, a good 
many of the present £10 voters would be 
disfranchised. He had always ‘supposed 
that the £10 voter was generally believed 
in; that even the right hon. Member for 
Stroud (Mr. Horsman), and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Calne (Mr. 
Lowe), if they believed in nothing else, 
believed in the £10 voters as the bulwark 
of the British Constitution; but if the £7 
rating qualification were adopted, those 
bulwarks to a considerable extent would 
be undermined. They were not’ all law- 
yers in that House; and primd facie the 
rateable value presented some advantages ; 
bat the more they came to examine it the 
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clearer’ would if appear that it would be 
impossible ito adopt it. The present Go- 
vernment were at first inclined to adopt 
it, but they found it impossible te do so. 
The Government. of Lord Derby in 1859 
were at first disposed to adopt it, but as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire had explained to the 
House, they found it impossible to make 
it the basis of the franchise which they 
proposed. So strong was his opinion on 
this aubject that he could not. help think- 
ing that if a rating qualification were 
adopted, it would be found so inconvenient 
that it. would be found impossible to main- 
tain it for six months. . He believed that 
it would. give rise'to the greatest discon- 
tent; and inconvenience throughout the 
country ; and he therefore hoped the Com- 
mittee would not a gree to the Amendment 
of the noble Lord. 

Lorn ROBERT MONTAGU. said, this 
was not, as many’ Members seemed to 
imagine, a question between rent and 
rateable value, | Laughter, | Well, he could 
assure hon. Gentleman that it was a 
question between gross estimated rental 
and rateable value; but all were aware 
that the gross estimated rental was very 
different from the rent ‘which the land- 
lord demanded and the ocoupier paid. 
The gross estimated rental was a mere esti- 
niate which had been made by the parochial 
purveyor or the assessment committee, 
and had nothing to do. with the rent 
which was actually received. The assess- 
ment committee determined the. gross 
estimated rental aecording to what they 
supposed would be a fair rent for the pre- 
mises, on the supposition that the tenant 
would pay his own rates and taxes. The 
gross estimated rental was always lower 
than |the real rent. It was sometimes as 
much as 60 or 60 percent less; at least it 
used to he so; before the Act of 1862 had 
come into operation. The rateable value 
was arrived. at by subtracting, from 
the. gross estimated rental the amount 
necessary to keep the occupation in repair, 
and also to defray the annual premium 
for the fire insurance. It might be sup- 
posed, from the language of the Bill, 
that the.gross estimated rental was the 
proposed basis of the franchise.. The 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
‘cast some doubt on that. supposition; but 
it.was. not clear from that speech what 
was.really tobe the basis. | The Solicitor 
General, however, had stated that the gross 
estimated rental was merely to be a prima 
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facie evidenee of the value of the premises, 
butithat the ‘real value”? was to be de- 
termined by the usual haggling and argu- 
ment and cross-swearing before the Revis- 
ing Barrister. . To this point, therefore, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Bill, 
and the Opposition by. the support which 
they gave to the noble Lord’s Amendment, 
clearly. went together. Both agreed, to 
take the gross estimated rental as evidence 
of the value, of the premises. But: here 
atose the point at, issue. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would leave the determi- 
nation.of the question to the Revising Bar- 
rister,. Now, all knew.that he devoted but 
one day in each. year to the settling of, all 
the various. cases which might ,arise;; the 
evidence was hurried; his decision on, the 
evidence was hasty, A court of revision 
was not likea Court of Law. The facts of 
the ease. were not. clearly brought out; 
the Judge did not take time to consider 
his decision ;.and:,the judgment was not 
of much value. The. Opposition, on the 
other hand, would leave the determination 
of the question to the justices, who met 
four times ,a ,year to: hear complaints, to 
sift evidence with, all their local know- 
ledge to.guide them, and to determine ac- 
curately the rateable value of the pre- 
mises. Then there was an appeal from 
their decision to the Quarter Sessions, and 
a further appeal to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench... This is what the Solicitor General 
had called, ‘‘ leaving it to the parish over- 
seer finally to determine whether a man 
should have a vote or not.’’ The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had also quoted..the 
language of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire; but, since 
that speech was delivered great ehanges had 
taken place with respect to the electoral 
franchise, That speech was made on the 
29th of March, 1859. Since. that. time 
the Lords’ Committee on the Elective 
Franchise had sat, and collected most im- 
portant evidence. The arguments in that 
speech were therefore not applicable to 
the present: case.. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman also seemed to forget that the 
Government of which he was a Member 
passed in 1862 the Assessment Act, which 
had altered the whole aspect of affairs. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
argued that ‘a man omitted from the rate 
cannot appeal.” It must be remembered, 
however, that the parish overseer or the 
assessment committee rated persons in 
order to meet the expenses fer the poor ; 
it_ was therefore their interest to rate every 
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onein the. parish.» It ivas: the interest :of 
every One in ithe parish to see that all.were 
adequately rated, so that:a heavier burden 
might not unjustly fall upon afew: And 
was it’: to be! supposed that for the 
chance.of turning the scale in ‘dn election 
six Jor seven ‘years hence; they would every 
year. pay higher rates than necessary, ‘in 
order to; omit-a hundred of persons from 
the,rate book ?. In. the.course of his argu- 
ment the hon..and learned Gentleman had 
stated that “the borough justices had a 
strong political bias,” and that it was 
therefore likely that they would make a 
wrong: assessment, . But to. establish. his 
case it. would be necessary to show that all 
the borough justices held the same politi- 
eal Opinions; for if the justices differed in 
their political opinions they would not 
concur in a fraud to forward the interests 
of one political party. Nay; more, the 
Solicitor General must have assumed that 
all borough justices—that is, all the most 
respectable persons of every borough in 
England—were Tories; for he could not be 
supposed to resist so vigorously an Amend- 
ment which, on any other supposition, must 
tell: for his own party.’. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had said a great deal about 
“ ousting the Revising: Barristers.” There 
was, indeed, a shadow of ground for the 
expression, but'no more, But that ground, 
slight as'it was, was-entirely in favour of 
the Amendment... It had been stated in 
evidence by a Revising Barrister of great 
experi¢nce,. before the Lords’. Committee 
of 1860, that the chief business of the-Re- 
vising Barrister was to determine questions 
of value, because. “very -few legal points 
arise.” ‘All - knew how expensive and how 
unsatisfactory ‘was the business of registra- 
tion. Tf, then, the value of property could 
be ascertained more, readily and cheaply 
by the assessment committee than by the 
Revising Barrister, -and if votes depended 
on the “ rateable value” column in the rate 
book, then the only business of the Revis- 
ing Barrister would be to decide the “ very 
few. legal .questions’’ which might arise. 
A check would also: be given to the power 
of the' political ‘associations which now ex- 
isted throughout the country if the Amend- 
mént ‘were adopted, for the elector would 
come ‘on ‘the register without any act of 
his own. ‘On this ‘point he would quote 
the ‘testimony given before the Lords’ 
Cominittee in 1860 by Mr. Sidney Smith, 
Secretary of the Liberal Registration As- 
sociation of the City’ of London. Mr. 
Smith was asked — 
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*2,118.—If I understand you rightly, your 
opinion is that the best system of qualification ig 
one by which the elector shall come upoh the 
register without any agency of his own %—with 
the least possible trouble to himself.” 

* 2,119.— Therefore a rating qualification, in 
your opinion, would be the best ; ‘taking it simply 
from the rate book ?—Taking it simply from the 
rate book, and putting all upon. public officers, 
(who thoroughly understand the law, are respon- 
sible to the State for the faithful discharge of their’ 
duty, and are adequately remunerated for @oitg | 
it); that, and leaving nothing to individual ax; 
ertion, is: the)only way by. whieh you jcan' per, : , 
manently secure the expression of the real state 
of the electoral opinion.” a 


It appeared, therefore, that the result of 
adopting the Amendment. wonld be! te 
secure permanently the expression of the 
real state ‘of electoral opinion. + It :was 
proved also to the same Committee that 
parish rates were now kept down, in order to 
evade the Queen’s taxes, and to reduce the 
county rates. By adopting the Amendment 
we should, therefore, be constructing \a 
‘*eompensation balance.” The anxiety ‘to 
obtain the franchise would effectually 
counteract the desire to defraud ‘the taxes 
or reduce the county rates. In answer to 
Lord Llanover’s: question— 


“797.—At present, as yOu are aware, the fran- 
chise is based upon value, and great difficulties 
are found in the registration conrts, in order to 
determine the amount of value. Do you ‘think 
that the rate book would be a better, basis, for,the 
franchise than the value ; do you think that, sup- 
posing the franchise were based upon rating, that 
would simplify the proceedings in the registration 
courts, rather than if the franchise were based 
upon value ?”’ : 


Mr. Sidney Smith (Secretary to the Lon- | 
don Liberal Registration Association), ‘re- 
plied— : 
“*¥es, I think .so,'and I. think \ it: would have 
another good effect, seeing that, the value, an the, 
rate book is so; perfectly arbitrary just now’: ,.\. 
* 798.—It would requiré completely to change 
the system of rating, and-the ‘enormous variation : 
which exists now’ in the: percentage ‘between ' the 
real value arid the rateable value would require to. 
be made more aniform ?+-It would". . 7 ORK 
“ 799.—It would require the enforcement of the 
existing Jaw ?—Yes.” gee 
“800.— Would the present law be sufficient for 
the purpose ?—So far as the value is concerned 
it is entirely arbitrary;/ A mistaké takes place 
with those who think that it is the interest of the 
overseers always to get the -highest amount ; 
whereas it is not their interest... . It is the 
interest of a whole parish to go as low as they 
can, in order to avoid: the Queen’s taxes ; 1and 
that is systematically done all over the-eovntry. . 
** 804.—From inquiry, at overseers .of »other 
parishes I learn that it is very general; they say 
if we put it up to the real’ value, the Queen’s 
surveyors will be down upon us,” 
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“805.—-Then the: provisions of ‘the Parochial 
Assessment Act are altogether neglected are they 
not ¢—Yes, so far as that:is concerned.” 
The effect, therefore, of adopting the 
Amendment.,.would. be, to correct the 
rating, and increase the revenue derived 
from the taxes throughout the kingdom. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
stated that this was the first time it had 
been proposed to base the franchise on 
rating, “(and that it was false in. prin- 
ciple.” Had the right hon: Gentleman 
forgotten the Bill of 1852, brought in by 
Lord Russell, which proposed a £5 rating 
franchise, or ‘the Bill of 1854, which was 
based on a £6 rating franchise ?!| Did he 
think that those Bills were introduced 
without careful consideration by the noble 
Lord? Did he assome that a “ false 
principle”. would have been introduced 
into both of them, by one who had studied 
the: subject éver since 1832? An hon. 
Member ‘had endeavoured to draw a dis- 
tinction between Ireland and England in 
this matter, observing. that because the 
Irish tenants repaired their holdings them- 
selves, the principle which was found to 
work so well in-that country would not 
be applicable to England. But the fact 
that the Irish tenants repaired their own 
holdings did. not alter -the case; for in 
order to arrive at the rateable value it 
was necessary to subtract from the gross 
estimated rental the amount required for 
their repair, and it mattered not. who ex- 
pended that sum in the-first instance. . It 
was the rent received, and not the rateable 
value which was affected by that, custom, 
There was another important point to, be 
considered : from year to year Parliament 
passed Bills for various purposes; the ex- 
penses incurred in virtue of those acts were 
defrayed by the rates; and, therefore, if 
votes were given to persons who did not 
pay, rates, power was given them to a cer- 
tain extent to encourage that legislation 
which would increase the burden upon 
those who paid the rates. Take the case 
of the Public Health Bill which was now 
before the House. The expenses of that 
Bill were to be met by rates; the expenses 
of his (Lord Robert Montagu’s) Sewage 
Utilization Act of last year were paid 
out.of the poor’s rate. But those only 
should have. legislative influence and 
power over the wealth of the country, 
who perform the duties and bear the bur- 
dens of citizenship. Hon. Gentlemen had 
expressed their desire to return fo ‘the 
old lines of the Constitution,” and the 
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Chancellor of the. Exchequer had’ this 
evening taken up the strain. He had al- 
leged the precedent of scot and lot im. 
favour of yhousehold suffrage. _The hon, « 
Member for Birmingham had made similar 
assertions. He had, however, investigated 
the truth of the statements ‘on this point. 
He found in the: Hirma Burgi of Madox, 
who was an authority on the subjeet+ +») 

“« Té is likely that townsmen'or members of the’ | 
community were the persons who ought to énjoy 
the franchises, of the town, It resteth te be jin-: 

uired, who were formerly the townamen ?. . 

They were deemed townsmen who had a settied 
dwelling in the town, who merchandized there, 
who were of the’ house or gild, ‘who were if ‘lot ‘ 
and scot with the townsmen, and who used or en- 
joyed the liberties and | free customs of the town, ,|: 
To havea settled dwelling or abode in the town. , 
made part, but not the whole of the description 
of a townsman. Some of the other qualifications 
just above mentioned, if not all of them, were 
requisite to complete the denomination.”:. 4 «>. 
And at page 380 

“Every person willing to enjoy the franchise of 
the town was to ‘contribute ‘according is 
ability to these public burdens or charges incident 
to the community.” 

Practieally,: we have to consider who, ae- 
cording to the “ old lines of the Constitu- 
tion,”. were actually the constituents! in‘: 
boroughs. The commune or commonalty, 

that is to say, the corporation were: the - 
electors. . The ruling inhabitants in each: ; 
borough, the: mayor : and.aldermen, who - 
had jurisdiction and. a common séal, were. |! 
those; who sent: Members to Parliament 
In, Brady on. Boroughs, it was atated: 
that— ( 

“*Tis manifest beyond contradiction that - sie ; 
commonalties_of cities and burghs were the’ ma- 
gistrates and governors, and all such as with them 
had the transaction of al affairs appertaining to. . 
thera ; and not the common, ordinary, or inferior _. 
burgesses, who were always under the govern- 
ment and direction of sueh rar neenened or com- 
monalties.” 

Communities, Communes, or Gotnmeini 
ties, were-—- 

“Used to denote a select number of men piven ; 
together in a society and ‘fellowship, ‘for 
tr oting business of a greater » 
number, that had dependence, on that. society. ior /, 
fellowship, and of all the ordinary and general 
members of the same,” 


So far, then,, from all. the burgesses having 
a vote for the representatives returned to 
Parliament, only the mayor and aldermen , 
had) a \voice in, their, selection.,,; Thus, ; 
for instance, Brady/ mentions that,in,the. > 
borough of Huntingdon, there were only - 
twelve electors. It, had been asserted, 
during the debate, that. the. desire, of, - 
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the Opposition was ‘merely to raise the 
franchise and diminish the number of 
éleetors, and that all the arguments which 
they had used in favour of the Amend- 
ment had been imsineerely and falsely 
employed: He denied ‘the charge that it 
was his desire to raise the franchise, or, 
in other words, to diminish the number 
of electors contemplated by the present 
Bill;. what. was sought was a rateable 
basis for the franchise, seeing that it would 
form a less variable and more certain qaali- 
fication. The question of the, amount of 
the franchise was not then before the Com- 
mittee.. He would not, therefore, now 
state whether he would or would not give 
his vote for a £7 or a £6 franchise. But 
what was it that the Ministry were seck- 
ing to do? They wished to take the power 
from those who now enjoyed it, and place it 
in the hands of another class; . Those who 
lived in houses of £10 value and;upwards 
belouged to all the classes and interests 
in the kingdom. Those who lived in houses 
of a less value were all of. the same class. 
Moreover, the occupiers of houses below 
£10 were the most numerous class, and 
to enfranchise them would in effect simply 
be, taking the franchise from all other 
classes. Let the House consider how much 
tradition had to do with the stability of 
our Government. Traditional .rules were 
the only real checks. against democracy. 
The House of Commons was undoubtedly 
the most powerful of the three branches of 
the Legislature, just.as ‘‘ the people” were 
the most, powerful outside. And the. Li- 
beral party were the most powerful party 
im the House, . What, then, prevented. the 
House of, Commons; from taking, all the 
power, to itself, and putting an, end at on¢ge 
to, all opposition by extinguishing the other 
branches? It was.a sort..of traditional 
morality which was imbibed by statesmen, 
that prevented them from carrying their 
democratic, principles to a logical issue. It 
was this which made them turn round 
and act.as.a check upon their too ardent 
friends, Now if the power: be put inte new 
hands, all this store of tradition would be 
at an end; the power would be, exerted; 
their democratic principles would be carried 
to a legitimate issue. It, was this which 
had produced, the crisis in. Victoria, ona 

uestion which, had also occurred in this 

ouse. But here statesmen had instine- 
tively, shrunk from such a, crisis. The 
Ministry were seeking therefore to destroy 
tradition. He desired to give the power 
of voting to as many of the people of this 
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eountry as the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, but he would do it‘ ina. different 
way. In the counties there were- many 
large towns, the inhabitants of which could 
only vote by possessing a county qualifica- 
tion. But if they were to be gronped with 
the represented towns, if the borough fran. 
chise were to be extended to them, then 
(according to a calculation he ‘had: made 
from a Return presetited to the House in 
1860), a larger addition would be made to 
the borough constituencies than would be 
effected by the present Bill. Take: from 
the counties the population of the: unre- 
presented towns of more. than 5,000: it 
habitants; the remaining village poptla- 
tion was equal to that of the represented 
towns. In the name of fairness why should 
not the former have a pure representa- 
tion? They ought not to have thrust. upoa 
them Members who had no sympathy with 
their industry, and nothing in common 
with their interests. His plan, then, would 
not. only give votes to as many as. the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed to’ en- 
franchise, but it would bring about a purer 
representation of the counties: The right 
hon. Gentleman actually swamped thé 
county voters by mieans of town voters, 
and deprived the counties of the répresen- 
tation they now enjoyed. This was amply 
proved by the “Returns relating to County 
Electoral Statistics, No. 335.” As Ger 
many settled the question of the Duchies 
by annihilating Denmark, so hon; Mem 
bers opposite would settle the Reform ques- 
tion by annihilating the Conservative party. 
And what would happen then? . Would 
they be undnimons and, contented. then? 
No; like Austria and Prussia now, they 
would qnarrel among themselves for their 
unrighteous booty. Many below the gang 
way were not content with: the Bill, and 
regarded it as a. “‘ stepping-stone,” ‘to theit 
ultimate end; the object: of all their’ aspir 
tations — universal suffrage. The hos} 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. Torrens) and 
others had openly declared their real opi- 
nions and. proclaimed their policy... The 
hon. Member for Birmingham had indeed 
been drilled and tutored. into! prudence, 
and had learnt to conceal his views; while 
above the gangway, on the other side there 
were many who would rise to oppose the 
democratic measures of those below, when 
the Conservative party. were no longer 
there to.take part in the contest. Why 
not withdraw the Bill at once, and retait 
your power? There was' a ‘very strong 
opposition to the Bill on principle, because 
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the House knew that it was framed in 
haste before the Government had obtained 
their statistics, and that the figures proved 
the fallacy of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer’s ‘assertions. There was also a 
smouldering discontent on the Ministe- 
rial'side of the House; and, although the 
Opposition might be beaten that even- 
ing,: yet before the Bill was passed, those 
who supported the Ministry would, either 
in the: House, or in private, tell the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that they 
did not like his Bill, and would ask him 
to withdraw it. He had heard what hon. 
Members opposite had whispered in the 
jobbies and proclaimed in society, and 
he charged them with cowardice for pot 
saying as’ much in the House: { Cries 
of “Name, name!”’}] Yes, he would 
name them; their’ name was Legion, for 
they were many. The long list of Amend- 
ments on the paper proved that hon. Mem- 
bers had no settled principles on Reform, 
that their views were vague and diver: 
gent; the varyimg statements of the Go 
vernment was the consequence of their 
having framed the Bill in great. haste, 
before their ideas were matured, or the 
facts had been learned. He therefore ad- 
vised the adjournment of the question to 
another year, to allow hon. Members a 
ehance of agreeing upon prineiples and the 
Government time to consider their statis 
ties. This constant haggling detracted from 
the honour of Parlisment, and reduced its 
influence throughout the country; and the 
haste and insincerity with which the Go- 
vernment had introduced the Bill, and the 
obstinacy with which they ‘had adhered 
to it, only: lessened ‘the credit and tar. 
nished the reputation of the Liberal party. 
Considering the ‘state of affairs abroad, 
was this a time to make sweeping’ changes 
in the Constitution of the country? Changes 
which would not be welcomed:by the coun- 
try; which the present electors feared and 
the House ‘abhorred:? © ‘Was’ there ‘any 
pressing necessity to compel a settlement 
of the question this year? Was any danger 
to be apprehended from further postpone- 
ment? ‘There was not. The right hon, 
Gentleman opposite would bear out this 
assertion. He would quote eloquent words 
of the Chancellor of the Excheqoer on the 
29th of March, 1859—~ 

“ We cannot afford, as 4 mere matter of time, 


to pass year after year, to fritter away the prin- | 


cipal part. of eagh Session, in debating the ques: 
tion of Parliamentary Reform. I say, too, over 
and above the loss of time, itis a dangerous habit 
for the country to fall ‘into. - °. No*indivi- 
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dual can be constantly watching. the -state_of: his 
own, health without injuring it ; and a disposition 
to be continually agitating a question of organic 
change has not only an unwholesome effect upon 
us, withdrawing our attention from’ other impor- 
tant matters, but it diministies the stability of our 
institutions, and tends to disqualify England for 
the performanee of those great duties which she 
has to discharge both to herself and to the world,” 
—{3 Hansard, cliii. 1066.) . 


Were ‘there not other questions’ to be 
settled beside thut of Reform, questions 
far ‘more pressing, far more argent? Mat+ 
ters'‘which would ‘brook no delay de. 
manded their attention; matters which 
more tiearly affected the health and hap- 
piness 6f the people awaited their conside- 
ration: With a threatened visitation of 
cholera, which might sweep hundreds off 
the ‘face of the land, ought we not tobe 
passing rather a Health Bill than wasting 
tinte upon a Reform Bill? 

Mk. W. E. FORSTER said, he inferred 
from the wide scope of the speech of the 
noble Lord the Member for Hantingdon+ 
shire, that it had been ‘prepared for aa 
earlier stage of the Bill. He was surpri 
to hear the noble Lord's statement that 
the ‘gross’ estimated ‘rental was no guide 
to the rent. Nothing had been done’ since 
1859 affecting tateable value, but a good 
deal ‘had been doné affecting the gross 
estimated rental, the labours of the union 
assessment committees having changed 
variety ‘for something like ‘uniformity, ‘so 
that ‘in ‘about three-fourths or four-fifths 
of the boroughs the gross estimated rental 
was°'a’ good indication ''of ‘fhe! clear’ aris 
hiral! value’ and of ‘the’ annual’: rent: 
The result ‘of ‘this uniformity’ was’ that; 
in intfoducing the’ Bill, the’ Chancellor 
of ‘the ‘Exchequer ‘was ‘able to say that 
he hoped in future to “lodk ‘to ‘the gross 
estithated rental as ‘prima facie evidence 
of ‘the clear annual value, ‘and ‘heneé 
the provision which the Bifl' cohtained, 
He assumed ‘that what they ‘were tryim 
to do, in the attempt to mike a’ 
Reform’ Bill, was to ative’ af the’ best 
possible définition ‘of an occupation ‘fran- 
chise; because hon’ Members ‘had *sig- 
nified their coitent ‘with an occupation 
franchise and had ‘not’ expressed ‘a’ desire 
for a franchise ‘of afiother kind’ Hon, 
Members, then; wished ‘to have ‘an ‘ocet- 
pation franchise as clearly’ aiid’ honestly 
defined as possible’; and'he believed that 
all’ on ‘his own ‘side of ‘the House at 
it to be defined ‘at as little trouble 
cost ‘as possible.’ Fre had at’ first shared 
the opinion ‘of most of’ those who haa’ at- 
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tempted to solve, the question, that it was 
the best, principle to proceed by taking 
the rateable value ; but all who had pur- 
sued the subject still further had invaria. 
bly found, in the attempt to carry out 
this idea, that.it was a delusion, that, it 
was more Cumbrous and expensive than 
the course proposed, and that the example 
of Ireland was misleading because, of the 
exceptional circumstances of that country. 
In order to ascertain ‘the clear annual 
value it, was. proposed to take the gross 
estimated rental. as primd, facie evidence, 
which it might be ,assumed to be under 
the operation, of the Union Assessment 
Act’; and power, was given to a claimant 
to appeal to a perfectly impartial judge, 
the Revising Barrister, who, would decide 
whether the clear annual value was rightly 
defined by, the rate book or not. * The 
Amendment, if he understood, it. rightly, 
would get rid of the Revising Barrister 
altogether. [‘‘ No, no!” ], Suppose it 
did ,not, it. would give the’ Revising 


Barrister more work than he had to 
do at present, because there would be 
disputes, not merely with regard to, the 
gross estimated rental and the clear annual 
value, but also with regard to the rateable 
value and whether that had been properly 


arrived at. Some hon. Gentlemen seemed 
to imagine that rateable value was accu- 
racy itself. That was a mistake. The 
rateable value was based upon the actual 
value, and perpetuated all its errors, 
together with those which it gathered 
in its course, Since, then, the, Revis- 
ing Barrister would have first to examine 
into, the actual . value of the property 
and then check the process whereby the 
rateable value was deduced from it,. his 
work would be increased. But. suppose 
the Revising Barrister was dispensed with, 
The list of voters would then be. dealt 
with by the local authorities alone, and 
he would show what, would be the result. 
In, the first, place, he believed there was 
a great mistake as to the number of £7 
voters who would be admitted under a 
rating franchise. Speaking’ of .a large 
number of boroughs it. would require a 
man to pay on an average a rental of £9 
a year before he could get a vote. That 
would bring jn the é/ite of the working 
classes, whom, if was most. desirable to 
introduce into the constituencies, . He had 
got the statistics relating. to twenty-two 
boroughs taken at random. from letter B, 
from which he had deduced calculations as 
to the probable working of a rating fran- 
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chise—he took it for granted that hon. 
Gentlemen would accede to a rating fran- 
chise. In one of the, twenty-two bo. 
roughs 10 per cent was deducted from the 
gross ‘estimated renfal in order to arrive 
at, the rateable value; in another 124 
per. cent; in four it was 15 per cent; 
in five it was 20 per cent; and in one 
other it was 25 per cent, In.the, remain, 
ing ten the deduction varied from 6 to 15 
per cent. It wasagreed on all hands that 
a cottager who, paid 3s. 6d. per week for 
his house, or nearly £9 a year, ;was a 
proper person to have. a vote,. But his 
landlord, paid his rates, so that 3s. 6d. 
week would give about £7 5s. as the gross 
estimated rental ;, and if 20. per cent. were 
deducted from that the house, would. be 
brought down to £5 16s.; and if, 15. per 
cent. were deducted, the result would be 
£6 3s,. Thus it would be seen that in ten 
boroughs whose. initial letter was. B, a 
cottager who paid 3s, 6d, a week, for hig 
house would not. have a vote under a £7 
rating franchise ; in eight boroughs he 
would get a vote, and in four he might 
or might not. That being the case, it 
was advisable to consider who would have 
the power of deciding whether that man 
hada yote or not. That comprised what 
he ventured to call the suspicious part of 
the proposition, [‘‘Oh, oh!”] . He did 
not use the word invidiously he had never 
been in the habit of making personal at; 
tacks upon hon,, Gentlemen—but ‘he be 
lieved unfairness, would occur in connection 
with the decision, as to who, was or. was 
nat. to have a yote in proportion to the 
extent to which. political feeling existed in 
a borough. Local persons, not. necessarily 
partial, but liable; to be , influenced. by 
political controversy and party pressure, 
would frame the lists of voters in boroughs 
and on the. mode, in, which. they framed 
them would depend whether a man whe 
paid as little as 3s. 6d. per week. for, his 
cottage would have. a yote or not.. Much 
had been said with respect to double eleo- 
tions; but in. this case it was. proposed 
that men who were elected for one purpose 
should choose the voters for Parliamentary 
boroughs, . Then the guardians who.chose 
the voters were elected by what. was called 
a plurality of votes... If it was: inte 

to introduce that principle to test Parlix 
mentary, voting, let it be, stated boldly, 
but he, begged they. would not steal in 
with it furtively. He asked hon. Gentle- 
men, most of whom were ex io guar- 
dians, whether it would be fair for county 
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istrates living near a. borough to have 
. the power of timing the list of voters for 
that borough; and whether it was fair 
that in an-agricultural parish, contiguous 
to'a borough, the farmers in that parish 
should choose the list of voters? [Mr. 
Drsrattr: They have nothing to do with 
it.] "He must beg the right fon, Gentle- 
man’s pardon ; but they had everything 
to do with it. The course ‘of proceeding 
was this. ‘The overseers made out the 
lists ;~and how were the overseers ap- 
pointed? Theoretically they were. ap- 

inted by the justices, but as a’ matter of 

t by the. vestries—or. rather ‘the: in- 
coming overseers wete appointed by the 
outgoing. [*No, no!”] He contended 
that his assertion was true, and further 
stated that the overseers drew up the 
rating list and arranged what percentage 
should be deducted from the gross esti- 
mated annual value. [“ No, no!’’) He 
said it was so, but admitted that the list 


was submitted to, and revised by, the 
union assessment committee, who, how- 
ever, he insisted, were elected upon the 
plurality principle, and were assisted in 
their revision of the list of voters by ma- 
gistrates who had in some cases nothing to 
do with the borough. In three-fifths of 


the cases there would be a preponderance 
of the agricultural element. He asked, 
was that a fair way of drawing up a list 
of voters? Under any circumstances, it 
would have a suspicion of unfairness; and 
he could conceive of nothing more likely 
to lower the House of Commons’ in’ the 
estimation of the country than the adop- 
tion of the principle which was offered for 
its acceptance in the Amendment under 
consideration. « 

‘Str ‘ROBERT PEEL* Sir, the ‘hon. 
Gentleman who has just’ resamed his seat 
has-displayed ‘all the zeal‘of a ‘neophyte 
which isso commendable ina voting "nea: 
ber’of thé Government. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary of State for the Co! 
lonies rated the noble Lord below the gang- 
way (Lord R. Montagu) for having wan- 
dered from the question, but’ the hon: Gen- 
tleman’ himself wandered away from the 
question when he indulged in a series of re- 
marks upon the office and character of an 
overseer, which does not séem to bear much 
on the subject at issue; but I must remind 
the hon. Gentleman that it was the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ‘who set us the 
example of wandering away from the 
question, by pressing into the consideration 
of this question other subjects that were 
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utterly foreign to it. , Without further 
preface, I must say that I agree with thi 

Chancellor of the Exchequer so’ far as to 
admit that the Amendment of the nioblé 
Lord does go to the root of the question. 
The ‘Amendment opens up a field far 
criticism upon thé whole Bill, and raises 
the whole issue upon which, in a very 
pointed and grave manner, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has repeated the solemn 
pledge which he gave to the House and th 

country that Her Majesty’s Government 

are prepared to stand or fall by the Bill 
now before the House. [The CuanceLtox 
of the Excurqvrr: Hear, hear!} I am 
glad that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
cheers that sentiment. I hope that the 
decision we are about to come to will show 
the House and the country what is really 
the,. opinion of the Committee upon this 
subject. I, for one, have always sup- 
ported the Government on this, question. 
I have voted for it night after night, aad 
would support any Government that should 
bring in a. Bill for the reduction of the 
franchise. But after the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I wish to 
put this point to the House of Commons. 
What is the question it really has to con- 
sidér? What is the duty of this Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons now? 
To my mind the duty of the Committee ig 
paramount—it is not to consider what aré 
the views of any particular Minister on this 
subjett, or what the position of that Mi- 
nister would be in certain contingencies, 
but ‘what will be the result of the measare 
upon the country—whether the arrange- 
ment ra by the noble Lord (Lord 
Dunkellin) does not involve considerations 
better than the scheme of the Government 
for the general good. No doubt there aré 
many others who éntertain similar views 
respecting the situation, and Fam anxious 
to point out to the Committee the course 
which I proposed to take on the »present 
océasion.. I followed with great attention 
the speech of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who admitted the importance of the 
Aniendment, and divided it into two heads 
—namély, political ‘and practi¢al—but T 
was sorry to notice in his remarks traces 
of an excited and irritated manner for 
which there seemed to be no good reason. 
f'No, no!”] If I in any way misrepre- 
sent my right hon, Friend, I am sorry for 
it. Perhaps hon. Members who say ‘* No, 
no!’ were not present when the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer spoke. The im- 
pression produced on me by his speech 
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certainly was that for:some reason or other | 
which I could not: understand, he spoke | 
with unusual animation and irritation. 
f*s No; no!”] Well, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer charged the hon. and learned 
Gentlenien opposite (Sir Hugh Cairns) 
with having given an erroneous assurance, 
and went on to say that it. was quite ‘evi- 
dent that:the noble Lord (Lord Dunkellin) 
had’ not read the Bill, and that’ he ‘had 
hopelessly jumbled up his arguments. 
That; surely, is rather excited ‘language. 
[“iN6! *}) | Well, then, itis a very: calm 
way ‘of putting’ the case: It\is a tvery 
calm and judicious mode of conciliating 
Members .of the ‘Liberal party,» similar 
language having been'used to many. others 
who sit on this side of the House. |b owill 
now pass from that and will assume: either 
that tlie ease of the Chancellor of the ' Ex-~ 
chequer wasa very bad one, and that he felt 
it required ‘a little:extra polish and varnish, 
or that he was carried away by the entha- 
siasm with which, I am happy.to say, he 
always deals with a subject. My! right 
hon. 'Friend divided the Amendment into 
two heads—the political and the practical. 


|{COMMONS} 
his holding; for the result would be that’ 





I will take the practical first. He said that 
the noble Lord the Member for Galway 
(Lord Dunkellin) did not: understand the 


question, but forgot to add that the noble | 
Lord did not fix any-limit or name any 
figure at which the franchise should’ be 
put; merely advocating the general prin- 


ciple of! rating. ‘And I must say that to 
my mind thenoble Lord put the case before 
the Committee in a very able and intel- 
ligible way.. It is quite elear that: there 
can be no intrinsic merit in the figures:£7 
and £14; because we know that before the 
Returns. were prepared which so’misled 
them, the Government had proposed, or in- 
tended to have proposed, a different figure 
from 'the.£7' and £14:franchises. Now it is 
my wish carefully and earnestly to consider 
this question, ‘because I should deeply :re- 
gret to take upon this subject any step 
which I might ‘afterwards have reason ‘to 
think I ought not to have taken}. bunt I 
certainly ‘have come to the conclusion that 
the arrangement which’: the: noble. Lord 
proposes ::as:a basis for the borough fran- 
chise has a great advantage over the pro: 
posal: of ithe Government. It has been 
stated two or three times over, and’ iti can- 
not be stated too often; that the rate ‘books 
are‘drawn up without any question ‘of poli- 
tical bias—that' they are perfectly fair to- 
wards the occupier, and that the oceupier’s 
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he would subject himself to additional tax- 
ation. Clearly, on whichever: side of the 
House we sit, we are all interested in mak: 
ing Parliamentary government as effective 
as possible, and therefore let us consider. 
this question fairly and above-board, with: 
the single object of amending the fran. 
chise. I say that I have always: hither. 
te. supported the Government, and am 
in favour ‘of reducing the franchise: but 
do not bring party feeling into the consi.’ 
deration of a question in which all parties 
are interested alike: :: This Amendment; im 
my opinion, does not im any’ way tend in 
the! direction of a party movement. '[‘! Oh, 
oh!” and cheers.] ° Here, aguin, I am met 
with interfuptions. Ido not know” why 
they should be directed against an observa. 
tion of that'kind, for this I can say, with» 
out fear of contradiction, that for more 
than fifteen years during which I have had 
the honour of'a seat in this House; I never 
recollect an Opposition which lent itself 
less to the arts of ‘Parliamentary tactics 
than has the powerful party on the other 
side of the House upon this’ occasion, 
[‘* Oh, oh!” and cheers.} I say this ase 
supporter of the Government. | * Hear, 
hear,’’ and laughter.| Why, nearly all the 
opposition to this Bill has come from this 
side of the House, And I think that the 
narrow divisions upon the Motions of the 
noble Earl the Member for Chester (Earl 
Grosvenor), and ofthe hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Northamptonshire({Mr. Hunt), 
must have eonvinced the Government that 
the danger they have to apprehend arised 
not from Conservatives but from the ranks 
of the Liberal party. Now, I shave not 
spoken before during the present debates; 
but, I am sorry to say that, as time bas 
gone on, I have marked a growing dislike 
throughout the country for this particular 
measure. I speak certainly of the borongh 
I. have the -honour to represent. | 1. ean 
assure the; Committee that I have voted 
over and: over again for the Government 
where I really and honestly believe that 
the opinions of the constituency which I 
represent would have gone in the contrary 
direction, . Now, I.would observe that: a 
rating test, which is now under considerar 
tion, as it was last week .in regard to the 
counties, would be of infinitely. greater 
value in borough thar in county regietra- 
tion. And here 1 would make a remark 
upon the speech of the Solicitor General, 
who, I should say, did not seem to know 
exactly what hail been done by his ows 
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Celleagues in the matter. I was surprised: 
to hear the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
talk of going out of the way in the discus- 
sion of this question—I wonder whether 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was not. 
going out of the way when he went on to 
rate the borough justices as he did. I did 
not expect-to hear a Law Officer of the 


Crown do that. ‘The ouly excuse'he gave 


was that every one in this House was not a 
lawyer, and therefore did not understand 
the subject. 
tleman said that rating throughout’ the 
country was most: unequal; but, at all 
events, 'I think a rating would be more 
than a rental qualification. ‘The 
Solicitor General. appeared to have  for- 
gotten that there was a recent Assessment 
Act passed by the present Government 
which tended in a very great degree to 
promote a uniform principle of assessment 
throughout the country. Then a rating 
test is the legal test in Ireland, and I know 
to my own knowledge it works well and 
satisfactorily. Now, the principle of the 
Union Assessment Act and the rating test 
which is already the law in Ireland would 
be equally applicable to counties as to 
boroughs; and for reasons whieh must 
be obvious, I think it a very impor- 
tant consideration that the determination 
of alow qualification of £7 should be 
altogether withdrawn from the sphere 
df. political animosity ‘and agitation in 
boroughs. I voted with the Government 
the other night against the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire ;’ but 
I.am sorry to say that, upon considera- 
tion of the Amendment of my noble Friend 
looking to the importance, in my view, 
of the rating qualification in ‘boroughs, 
and believing that there is risk of the ma- 
nipulation of the register, which should 
be guarded against by every means, and 
that the Amendment of my noble Friend 
is more likely to provide. safeguards than 
the proposal of the Government—without 
further occupying the time of the Com- 
ihittee or going into any figures, I must 
say I shall be glad to see the Amend- 
ment. adopted. Having said so much 
with regard to the practical head of the 
question, I would touch for a moment 
upon the other portion of the ‘subject re- 
ferred to by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer—-I mean the political portion, and 
tis the gravest part of the affair. This 
Amendment, I maintain, is very much'the 
Tesult of the conduct of the Government to- 
wards the Liberal party, I heard the other 
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night one of the stanchest Liberals in this, 
House, say he had been treated by the Gow 
vernment on the night of the division upon 
the Amendment jof the hon. Member: for 
Northamptonshire in’ ‘a manner which hé 
could not forget ; and many other Liberals 
who sit in- this quarter: make the same 
observation... { Criemof ‘‘ Name,. name !’"] 
I answer, a8: my noble. Friend answered, 
before—their name is Legion: I say this 
Amendment is. caused very much by the 
action.of the Government, and so:was: tha 
Amendment of my noble Frieud the ‘Mem-, 
ber for Chester; and that, of) 'my 

Friend the Member for. Wells, and of the 
course adopted by the ‘right hon. Member 
for Kilmarnock (Mr...) Bouverib.): : Theil 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has:over and 
over again said that the present Governs 
ment sitting upon these seats-is the Go4 
vernment of Lord Palmerston without Lerd 
Palmerston. Now, to:his mind! that, may 
be a-distinction without a difference. : I 
have heard my right hon. Friend say so. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer shakes 
his head. . If he denies it I will, of course,) 
at once retract: but this I will say—~it is 
quite certain that the wisdom. and thd 
discretion of Lord: Palmerston are no longer 
on these Benches to guide the decisions of 
the Government: We have felt that. on 
more than one occasion. -When I stated 
just. now that there was great dissatisfac- 
tion felt. by many hon. Members:on this 
side of the House with the conduct:of the 
Government I was met. by marks of dis« 
sent, as if that were not the case. Only 
last week what occurred? ‘The right lion. 
Gentleman agreed to a proposal: made by 
an hon. Gentleman opposite; and what 
was said by hon. Members on this side# 
I will quote the remarks of three eminent 
Liberals in support of my statement: The 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright} 
said- he looked upon the changes in: the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s views withi 
some suspicion. The hon, Member ‘for 
Edinburgh (Mr-'M‘Laren) said that the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer had struck :# 
fatal blow at the utility of the Bill; and 
my hon. Friend the Member for Brighton 
(Mr. White), with that stancl: and bold; 
front which he always shows, said the 
Chancellor ‘of the Exchequer had acted in 
a spirit of deplorable concession ‘without 
regarding: the feelings ' of hon.’ Members 
below: the 'gangway. If: that does’ not: 
indieate very great and unfortunate differ- 
ences of opinion on this side as regards the 
éonduet of the Government, I really do 
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not know what does. Now, I want to put | 
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the speech of the noble Lord the Member 
the matter to the Chancellor of the Ex-| for Galway county; because he gave him 
chequer in this way:—As regards the | full credit for his sincerity in wishing 
pressing on now of this measure, time | merely to amend this Bill in this clause, 
appears to be against you. I think we | and he shut out of view, if not altogether, 
should not have sufficient time, even if| almost entirely, any suspicion that he 
you carry this clause, to go on with the | might have that the object of the noble 
entire Bill this Session. At the com-| Lord was to limit the franchise. Now, I 
mencement of the Session I looked with | think that the question as between rating 
hope and confidence to union and strength | and rental, as a mere matter of practical 
on the part of the supporters of the Go- | advantage, has been discussed almost as 
vernment to facilitate the progress of this | much as it can be with profit to the Com- 
measure, which I have as much at heart mittee. I doubt if anything new or better 
as any man. I say for seven or eight | can be said on either side upon it than has 
years I have been decidedly in favour of | been said by the speakers who have ad- 
a reduction of the franchise, and, whatever | dressed the Committee. I take the liberty 
Government comes into power, I will al-| of expressing my opinion that the real 
ways support any Bill which leads in that | object of this Amendment, in the shape in 
direction. Well, having said so much, I | which it is presented to us, and the real 
do hope the Chancellor of the Exchequer | cause why it obtains so large, perhaps it 
will have a little consideration for the | may be so unanimous, a support from the 
opinions of those who are in the habit of | other side, is that it meets the proposition 
acting with him. At this late hour I wili|of the Government to extend the fran- 
not venture to trespass further on the time | chise to all householders in boroughs who 
of the Committee, except so far as to say | pay rent to the amount of £7 in value 
that I am disposed—reluctantly, I admit | by a proposition which will raise that limit 
—to support the Amendment of my noble | to about £9. I will not charge the noble 


Friend, because I honestly and conscien- | Lord with that intention; but I will say 
tiously believe that it is better for the | this—that during the whole time that I 
public interest than the proposal of the! have been in this House, while the noble 


Government. I prefer doing that to giv-| Lord has been in the House, and that is 
ing, as I must otherwise be obliged to do, | now a good many years—I do not know 


an insincere vote to bolster up a scheme | 
which this House and the country have 


sufficiently proved to the Government is | 


not one which would be palatable to the 
public or in any way promote the interests 
which we are desirous of serving. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, the Committee will 
agree with me when I express a hope 
that the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth feels himself much happier 
and greatly relieved after the opportunity 
he has had of pouring out the story of his 
personal griefs. The right hon. Baronet 
began by charging the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with a manner unfriendly and 
irritating. Now, when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer addressed himself to the 
speech of the noble Lord who sits near me 
(Lord Dunkellin), I venture to say that the 
idea that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was irritating in his language, if it has 
entered the mind of the noble Lord at all, 
has entered it since the matter has been 
pointed out to him by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet—for I will undertake to say that 
nothing could possibly be more fair—that 
nothing was more generous—than the view 
which the right hon. Gentleman took of 
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how many—I have never known him take 
| before so deep an interest in any matter 
| connected with England and Wales as that 
which he has shown to-night with regard 
to this particular question—and, on the 
whole, I suspect that it is not necessary 
for the representative of the county of 
Galway to undertake to teach either the 
people or the representatives of England 
and Wales what is right with regard to 
a practical question of this nature. The 
noble Lord, if he comes forward to ask 
the House of Commons not to extend the 
franchise so widely as the Government 
proposition would extend it, is doing that 
which not only he but any Member of this 
House has a perfect right to do; but I 
take the liberty of saying that I do not 
think that he is the highest authority on 
the question of rating in boroughs. He 
tells us—and I believe with great truth— 
that the system which prevails in Ireland 
is perfectly satisfactory. I do not dis- 
pute that in the least. I believe, however, 
that the system which has been proposed 
in this Bill would be found to be equally 
satisfactory, and that if it were put to 
the population of the boroughs—both to 
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those who are at present electors and to 
those who are proposed to be made electors 
by this Bill—that there would be a vast 
majority of them who would approve of the 
proposition of the Government. But I be- 
lieve the noble Lord did not understand one 
part of his subject, or, at any rate, he failed 
to make me believe that he understood it. 
He quoted some passage from a speech of 
mine which did not appear to bear much 
on the question ; and he quoted the opi- 
nions of much more eminent men, for the 
purpose of showing how admirable it was 
or would be to take the rate book and 
make it the basis of the register. Well, 
in the Bill which I prepared with great 
trouble some years ago, and which I did 
not bring before the House in the Session 
of 1859, because the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Disraeli) had a Bill which for 
the moment stopped the way—in that Bill 
I proposed that the rate book should be the 
basis of the register ; but then I proposed 
that everybody whose name was in that 
rate book should be placed on the register, 
and it was not with me, nor was it with 
any of those men whom the noble Lord 
quoted as authorities, that it was ever in- 
tended that the rate book should determine 
a register based upon the rateable value ; 
because in that case, as far as regards the 
extension of the suffrage, you might make 
the suffrage high or low; but clearly if 
you apply that test to any particular figure 
you limit the franchise very much beyond 
what it would be limited if that figure 
were taken asthe clear annual value. The 
noble Lord said that he was going upon 
the old constitutional basis. I venture to 
say that he can find nothing in the old 
Constitution of this country which will 
show that the rateable value, as he now 
proposes we should accept it, has ever 
been employed to determine the number 
or the quality of the electors of this coun- 
try. The proposition is wholly unknown 
before, and is introduced now for the first 
time; and I cannot understand how any 
Member of this House who is not anxious 
to limit the franchise further than it would 
be limited by the £7 rental qualification 
can resist the conclusive and exhaustive 
argument which has been offered to the 
Committee by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Shoreham (Mr. Cave) who seconded 


the Amendment was very candid and very | before us. 


fair, because he said that he approved the 
Amendment, not only because he con- 
sidered that this mode was better, but he 
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approved also of the limitation of the fran- 
chise which it would effect. I would ask 
hon. Gentlemen opposite whether their 
unanimity is not caused mainly by that 
fact? If the noble Lord the Member for 
Galway had intended that the franchise 
should remain as extensive if his Amend- 
ment were carried as it would be by the 
proposition of the Government being sus- 
tained by the Committee, he would surely 
have told us that if his Amendment were 
carried he proposed to substitute the figure 
5 for the figure 7 in the clause of the 
Bill. A £6 rating qualification, which 
has been suggested, would certainly not © 
be as extensive a franchise as the £7 rental 
qualification proposed by the Bill. Well, 
then, the real question at issue—and I 
shall keep the Committee but a few mi- 
nutes upon it, because it was much dis- 
cussed at an earlier period of the Session 
—is this, whether they will agree to £7 
value as it stands in the Bill, or toa £7 
rateable value, as is proposed in fact by 
this Amendment, and which will be sub- 
stantially a franchise close upon, if not 
precisely, a £9 value. [‘‘No, no!”] I 
venture to say that if this Amendment be 
carried, and if a £7 rateable value be in- 
troduced, unless there be a determination 
on the part of the Committee to insert the 
figure 5 instead of the figure 7, the aim 
and great object of this Bill will be en- 
tirely defeated. The claim of the working 
men, which even the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Robert Peel) seems as if he would 
not wholly reject, will practically be re- 
jected. I may say, therefore, and I say 
it with the most entire belief in its truth, 
that whatever any Member may convince 
himself of, the actual meaning of every 
vote that will be given to-night in favour 
of the Amendment of the noble Lord will 
be that the franchise shall not be given to 
£7 householders, but shall merely be ex- 
tended to householders of £9 in value. 
On a former occasion in discussing this 
question I took the opportunity of stating 
figures with regard to about thirty of the 
select and choice working men of the town 
in which I live—the men who are such 
great favourites with the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Hertfordshire 
(Sir Bulwer Lytton). I shall not detain 
the Committee more than a minute upon 


| it, but it is a fact illustrative of the point 


The hon. Member for North 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Banks Stanhope) in a 
recent speech said, that of the managing 
men of the co-operative societies of Roch- 
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dale he understood the greater number of 
them were outside of the borough; and I 
rather think the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire intimated 
something of the same kind. Well, when 
I was down in Rochdale I understood 
somebody was making a minute investiga- 
tion, but as he did not find the fact to be 
so I suppose he was not able to report it 
to his employers. Of the whole thirty- 
three men who manage these committees 
—I think there are actually only thirty- 
two, because one of them is on two com- 
mittees—there are only six of them out 
of the borough, and of these only one cer- 
tainly, the other two possibly, might have 
a vote if they were inside the borough. 
Therefore that point of the case is dis- 
posed of. At present there are seventeen 
of these men within the borough who 
have no votes. With a £7 franchise, as 
proposed by the Bill, out of those seven- 
teen eleven would be enfranchised. Bear 
in mind they are the very select men of 
the 5,000 working men’s families in Roch- 
dale, and that they manage—and manage 
admirably so far as I believe—a business 
of nearly £500,000 a year. With a £7 fran- 
chise, eleven out of the seventeen would be 
enfranchised, while, if you had an £8 
franchise as proposed by the hon. and 
learned Member for Guildford (Mr. Bovill), 
that eleven would be diminished to only 
two. If this rating proposition of the 
noble Lord were adopted, and the word 
** seven”’ remained, in that case I believe 
there would not be one single man of those 
seventeen who would be enfranchised. 
Now, let me for a moment tell the Com- 
mittee what those men have done in matters 
of which I had not before the opportunity 
of speaking. They are 5,500 in number ; 
they apply every year 2} per cent of their 
profits to educational purposes—they spend 
£700 per annum in this way; they have 
established a library in the town of up- 
wards of 6,000 volumes, and they keep 
open and support ten separate news-rooms 
at their different branches in and about the 
town, to which libraries and news-rooms 
entrance is free to all the members of the 
co-operative societies. A distinguished 
officer of the Government who went to that 
library with me, after examining the col- 
lection of reviews, magazines, newspapers, 
and periodicals of various kinds, told me 
he was quite certain the collection was 
more extensive than that which was taken 
in at the Atheneum Club, of which he was 
a Member. [** Question!”’] I am not sur- 
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prised that the hon. Gentleman there calls 
question; but if this is not the question, 
there is no question before the House, Are 
you prepared to extend the franchise to 
eleven out of these seventeen, according to 
the proposition of the Bill, or to only two 
out of the seventeen, according to the pro- 
position of the hon. and learned Member 
for Guildford? or are you prepared to deny 
it to every one of them, according to the 
proposition of the noble Lord, if the word 
“seven” remain in the clause? Now, 
these are the choice men of their class— 
the select men as they may be called :— 
they are men of whom any country may 
be proud, and yet it is proposed to shut 
the door of this House in their faces, and 
to deny them entrance here, not in their 
own proper persons, but in the persons of 
their representatives. What will be the 
effect of such a proposition as this upon the 
minds of those men—of these 5,000 whom 
they represent, and the hundreds of thou- 
sands who form the population of the great 
manufacturing towns? At present it is 
to my mind one of the most lamentable 
things in our country, that the great body 
of the working class are absolutely divorced 
from our political interests and institutions. 
Since these discussions commenced a few 
weeks ago, a Member of this House has 
showed me a letter which he had received 
from a gentleman with whom I am well 
acquainted — one of the largest cotton- 
spinners, manufacturers, and merchants in 
Lancashire—a gentleman who might long 
ago have been in this House had he not 
had so much business thrown upon him 
that it was impossible for him to have 
given up the time which his presence here 
would have demanded. In this letter this 
gentleman stated to my hon. Friend that 
he regretted to find that amongst his work- 
men there was growing up a much stronger 
interest in American politics than in the 
politics of their own country. I met him 
not long ago, after reading that letter, and 
asked him if he really meant what he had 
written to represent the literal fact. He 
said it was the literal fact, and he stated asa 
proof of it that in his mill there were nearly 
as many American newspapers to be found 
as newspapers published in this country. 
Hon. Gentlemen may think that has no- 
thing to do with this question; but I take 
the liberty of telling them that in my 
opinion a state of society like that, and a 
state of opinion like that, amongst a popu- 
lation such as we have in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire represents anything but a healthy 
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state of things, and demands the attention 
of this House. What do the great em- 
ployers of labour say who are here? Take 
the opinion of the hon. Baronet the Member’ 
for the West Riding (Sir Francis Crossley), 
one of the largest employers of labour in 
the kingdom ; take the opinion of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Oldham (Mr. Platt), 
perhaps the largest machine maker in the 
world, and employing several thousand men; 
take the opinion of such men in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, and they will tell you they 
have a deep interest in changing the state 
of feeling there, and extending the right 
of voting to the persons they employ. They 
all know—all of us who employ labour 
know —that one great effect of passing 
this Bill would be to increase the desire 
for education, to stimulate self-respect, 
and we know, moreover, that all the social 
relations of our great population would 
thereby be very much improved. The 
noble Lord the Member for Huntingdon- 
shire (Lord Robert Montagu) spoke of the 
state of things at this moment in Europe 
—a state of things calculated to fill all our 
minds with grief, and to make all of us, 
I hope, congratulate ourselves that we have 
done something of late years to estrange 


ourselves from the complications of Euro- 


pean polities. But the noble Lord argued 
that because there was this state of things 


in Europe, therefore this Bill could not | 


wisely be proceeded with. I should argue 
from it exactly the reverse. War through- 


out Europe may end very differently from | 


the idea now entertained by the Kings 
and Emperors concerned or looking on. It 
may end in a fever of revolution in Ger- 
many; it may end in the promulgation of 
opinions which are not favourable to con- 
stituted order, and no man knows to what 
ceuntry and to what extent those opinions 
may spread ; and I, living amongst a very 
dense population, believe, and I think 
every employer of labour in this House 
will believe, that every interest in this 
country would be safer, more comfortable 
and more happy in every particular, if some 
200,000, 300,000, or 400,000 persons were 
added to those who now possess the elec- 
toral franchise. I am not speaking of this 
now solely iu the interests of the working 
men, but I regret from the bottom of my 
heart to see the constant endeavour, as it 
appears to me, to dig a gulf of eternal 
separation between the great body of the 
working classes throughout the kingdom 
and its institutions. You may rely upon 
it that this setting the most numerous, 
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and, after all that can be said, the most 
necessary class in it constantly against 
every other class is bad in every way, and 
it is especially perilous and more likely to 
be fatal when it is a policy advocated by 
a great and powerful party in this House. 
Every man of you knows that this Bill, if 
it were passed, and this clause more es- 
pecially of all parts of the Bill, would 
give the greatest satisfaction, not only to 
the 200,000 who would be admitted to the 
franchise, but to millions now excluded, 
and who would consider themselves in 
some degree represented by those whom, 
when passed, it will admit. There have 
been, as I know, between 400 and 500 
public meetings held in the country— 
[ ** Where ?’”]—at every one of which re- 
solutions in favour of this particular clause 
have been adopted. Hon. Gentlemen ask 
Where? Why, on the table of the House 
there have been petitions laid, signed by 
the chairmen of above 180 public meet- 
ings; and I am not overstating it, for I 
know the facts, when I say that more 
than 450 public meetings have been held 
approving of this Bill, and especially ap- 
proving of this clause which we are now 
discussing ; whilst there has been no public 
meeting in any part of the country that 
has been held to protest against this mea- 
sure. The people are not like the hon. 
Baronet behind me (Sir Robert Peel), in 
favour of extending the suffrage, and yet 
voting against a proposition to extend it. 
They know what they want, and they 
support the measure which is offered to 
them. Your constituents have not held, 
and there has not been held in the whole 
country, any public meeting at which the 
Bill has been stigmatized as dangerous to 
the institutions of the country, or even 
dangerous to the Conservative party. The 
noble Lord says the Amendment will not 
be carried. I can give no opinion upon 
that, for I am not versed in Parliamentary 
computations ; but if the Amendment be 
carried, if the Bill be rejected, if the Go- 
vernment be overturned—that is a point, 
of course, which, as Members of this 
House, we are called upon to consider in 
emergencies of this kind—here, too, I may 
add that when the right hon. Gentleman 
was in office, hon. Members opposite told 
us it would be a great calamity to have a 
change of Government—I am at liberty 
to say the same thing now if I please, 
but it is not necessary for me to say it— 
I say, if you vote for this Amendment, 
and carry it—if you reject this bill—if 
X 2 [ Committee— Clause 5. 
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you overturn this Government—if you 
come to this side of the House (a very 
likely thing to happen, and one which we 
are obliged to consider)—this question will 
still remain. Do not imagine you can come 
here, and that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire can get 
up at that table and defy the Liberal party 
in England. Do not imagine that he can 
stand up here and tell the people of Eng- 


Representation of 


land that the measure of their political | 


franchise is full—or that he can stand 


there and tell the people of England, as | 
the Duke of Wellington did in the other | 


House more than thirty years ago, that 
he could almost trace a Divine origin for 
our Constitution, and no alteration was re- 
quired in it. Depend upon it, the right 
hon. Gentleman will not attempt to follow 
such an example. This question, I say, 
will remain—to break up his Government, 
it may be—to weaken every Government 
that sits on that Bench until it is settled— 
to create excitement everywhere through- 
out the country, and to afford an opportu- 
nity at every meeting for the discussion 
of those fundamental principles of the 
Constitution which it is advisable not to 
have too freely discussed in this country. 
And all this you are going to bring about 
because the noble Lord the Member for 
Galway has imported into this House a 
proposition to suit the county of Galway 
—a proposition that is wholly foreign to 
anything that has ever existed in England 
and Wales, which is utterly unknown in 
this country, and for which there can be 
no foundation found in the kingdom of 
Scotland. Now, I ask hon. Members in 
all sincerity whether it is worth their 
while to take a course which will en- 
tangle them. in so many difficulties, the 
whole measure of which they cannot at 
the present moment well comprehend—I 
ask them whether it would not be better 
frankly to accept this Bill—to give to the 
people of England an assurance of their 
confidence in them, and to do an act of 
generosity by them. I believe that there 
never is anything more wise on the part 
of a monarch, or on the part of a Parlia- 
ment, than to place confidence in the 
people for whom they are called upon to 
legislate. And from what we know of 
the people of England and of their great 
and good qualities— which no one here 
will wish to depreciate — I will under- 
take to say that if you will treat them 
with generosity and justice now they 
will make an ample return by rendering 
Mr. Bright 
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obedience to the law and loyalty to the 
Throne. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS: I feel that, 
after the speech of the hon. Member for 
Birmingham, and after the rebuke which 
he has administered to the noble Lord who 
has proposed this Amendment (Lord Dun- 
kellin), I owe an apology to the Commit- 
tee that I, an Irish Member, should pre- 
sume to take part in the discussion of an 
English question. I will endeavour to 
make my peace with the hon. Member for 
Birmingham, and with the Committee at 
the same time. To the hon. Member for 
Birmingham I will say —I would address 
him in a whisper, only I am afraid it 
would not reach his ears—that if none but 
English Members had discussed and voted 
upon this Bill, we should not to-night 
have been in Committee upon it. To the 
Committee my excuse must be a promise. 
I will promise them to do what the hon. 
Member for Birmingham has not done— 
namely, to confine the few observations I 
shall make to the subject under discussion. 
I shall not contend with the hon. Member 
as to whether the manner of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was fair and cour- 
teous and generous to his opponents; that 
undoubtedly is a matter of opinion, but 
time would be wasted if we were to enter 
upon such an argument. Neither will I 
enter the lists with the hon. Member for 
Birmingham on the subject of the details 
he has given us with regard to Rochdale. 
But the hon. Member referred to what 
was said by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Hertfordshire, and by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire. Now, the statements of 
those right hon. Gentlemen were not their 
own; they were statements which are con- 
tained in the blue book of the Govern- 
ment. The statements contained in that 
book may be very erroneous, but we have 
no other materials before us than what 
it contains. It tells us that the better 
class of the working men of Rochdale live 
outside the boundaries of that borough, 
and that that is the reason why so few of 
that class are upon the register. 

Now, Sir, I entirely agree with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that it is ex- 
tremely desirable that we should know 
the exact issue raised by this Amendment. 
Notwithstanding all that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham has said upon the 
subject, no man in the Committee knows 
better than he does that the real issue 
before us is not the amount of the fran- 
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chise in boroughs—that question will be 
as open to every Member of the House 
to discuss and to argue, if this Amend- 
ment is carried, as it is at the present 
moment. Neither does the question be- 
fore us relate to the subject which oc- 
cupied a considerable portion of the speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer — 
namely, whether the ratepaying clauses 
with regard to boroughs should be re- 
tained. That is a question which will 
not arise until we come to the part of 
the Bill which deals with that subject. I 
may also put aside a chimera conjured up 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
by which many Members of the Commit- 
tee were evidently very much affrighted. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that if 
this Amendment was carried, there will 
sometimes be property in boroughs not 
rated at all, and that therefore it would 
be necessary to provide a separate fran- 
chise for that description of property. But 
I am not aware that there is any borough 
in England which has in it either mines or 
forests, and mines and forests were, I pre- 
sume, the property to which the right hon. 
Gentleman referred. I think, therefore, 


we may approach this discussion without 
being much disturbed by the suggestions 


of the right hon. Gentleman. The real 
questions we have to discuss, as I appre- 
hend them, are these. _ In the first place, 
as to the question of principle. The local 
taxation of this country is founded upon 
occupation—occupation is founded upon 
rateable value. If there can be one 
principle which commends itself to one’s 
reason more than another, it is this—that 
the question of the burden and the ques- 
tion of the benefit should be adjusted by 
the same standard. The burden is the 
burden of paying taxes, and the benefit 
is the advantage derived from having a 
vote for the representation of the people. 
The principle, therefore, raised by the 
Amendment isa simple one—it was ad- 
mitted even by the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies to be a very plau- 
sible one — it is this, that the weight 
of the burden and the right to the 
benefit should be ascertained by the 
same mode. Now, I do not think it is 
too much to say that upon those who con- 
tend against this principle lies the burden 
of adducing reasons why it should not be 
adopted ; and what we have now to see is 
what reasons of this character have been 
adduced against it. In the first place, if 
the Committee will permit me, I will re- 
mind them of what the origin of the 
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rateable value was, and what was its real 
meaning. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer told the noble Lord the Member for 
Galway that he appeared not to be aware 
that the column headed ‘“ gross estimated 
rental ” was something quite new in the 
history of the question, and that it had 
been unheard of until it appeared in the 
Government blue book. Now I hold in 
my hand the Act of 1836, and if the Com- 
mittee will allow me I will read a few 
lines of one of the clauses that affect this 
question. The Act provides that the rate 
shall be given in a form given by the sche- 
dule, and that that form shall contain an 
answer to all the headings contained in the 
schedule. And, with respect to the 
column of the ‘ gross estimated rental ’’ 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
taunted the noble Lord the Member for 
Galway with not having discovered, the 
Act of 1836 contains the identical 
same column with the present Bill ; and 
not only that, but the schedule is copied 
from the Act of 1836 down to the names 
of the occupiers. Whatare the objections 
to ascertaining the annual value by the 
same mode as that in which it was pro- 
posed to be arrived at in 1836? There 
can be no objection raised on the ground 
that there is a want of uniformity in the 
law of ascertaining the rateable value, 
because similar property is valued in a 
similar mode in every district. But then, 
it is said, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer urges the argument with great 
ingenuity—*‘ What right have you to 
deduct the cost of repairs—it is a question 
for the landlords, and not for the tenants, 
and has, therefore, nothing to do with the 
occupation value? The element of re- 
pairs ought not to enter into the question 
at all.” I can understand you to say 
that a man pays so much rent to the 
landlord, and that the landlord pays the 
rates and taxes. Take the case of a tenant 
who takes a holding by the week, pays 
8s. 6d.’ or 48., of course the landlord 
pays the rates and repairs. I can under- 
stand you to say that payment by the man 


| should be the test of his right of voting. 


That is intelligible. But I cannot see why 
you should say we will deduct the rates 
and taxes which the landlord pays, but we 
will not deduct the annual average sum for 
repairs. The argument is perfectly incon- 
sistent. I cannot understand the argument 
that you should make a reduction with 
respect to local rates and taxes, and not 
with respect to repairs. But then it is 
said that there is an inequality in the de- 
[ Commsttee— Clause 5. 
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duction, and that it would be unsafe to 
allow it. Now, in the first place, I ask 
the Government, do they contend that 
local taxation is an equal deduction under 
all places and circumstances? Anything 
more unequal than local taxation, or than 
the rates for the poor in two adjoining 
parishes, can hardly be imagined. Take 
the case of two men renting houses for 
which they pay £11. One man is allowed 
25s. for local deductions, and another only 
15s. The man who is allowed 25s. loses 
the franchise, while the man who is al- 
lowed 15s. stands in the rate book at 
£10 5s., and receives the franchise. With 
regard to these repairs, what is the course 
taken for the deductions for the annual 
rateable value? The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer gave us the instances of Ox- 
ford and Exeter, but they were unfortu- 
nate illustrations. The whole drift of the 
contest is that the Act of 1862 has mate- 
rially altered the regulations and practice 
with regard to assessment. It is said that 
in that Act there is a particular enact- 
ment to the effect that if the overseers are 
of opinion that the assessment does not 
correctly show the rateable annual value 
they are to revise the valuation—that is, 
wherever the Act applies. Now it is a 
very curious thing that the instances which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has se- 
lected for his examples are those in which 
the Act of 1862 has not yet been applied. 
The Act has been applied, as we know, 
in a great number of parishes and unions 
in the kingdom, but it has not been applied 
at Oxford, it has not been applied at Exe- 
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different deduction is made on houses over 
£8 from those under £8, and that in other 
unions there are different deductions made 
in certain parts of a town from those made 
in other parts. But these may be per- 
fectly fair deductions. Having regard to 
the particular classes of houses in differ- 
ent neighbourhoods, the difference in ma- 
terials for repair, and the difference in 
wages and in other incidental circum. 
stances, may make a different rebate a 
very proper course to be taken. It is a 
gratuitous assumption on the part of the 
Government that these are unfair deduc- 
tions. How do we stand as to the gross 
estimated rental? The Government are 
greatly enamoured of it, and they con- 
sider that it forms so excellent a standard 
that it may be safely adopted as a primd 
facie standard. But those who have any 
experience of the working of measures of 
this kind know that if you adopt any- 
thing as a primd facie standard you adopt 
it as a standard for pretty well every pur- 
pose. I look into the blue book andI 
find that the gross estimated rental is in 
some places the rackrent, and that this 
rackrent is explained as the rent leaving 
out of consideration local rates and taxes; 
in other places it is the rent taking into 
the computation those local rates and 
taxes. In other places I find a deduction 
of 5 per cent is made—on what principle 
I do not know—before the gross esti- 
mated rental is arrived at. In other places 
I find that 10 per cent is deducted, and 
that there is no principle upon which such 
deduction is made. I wish to point out 


ter, and they are the two conspicuous | to the Committee a matter of considerable 


cases which the Government bring forward | 
as instances why the rateable value cannot 
be trusted. Now, let us have one thing 
or another. 
1862 as having altered the basis of legis- 
lation ; or, if you do appeal to it, apply it 
to all the unions, and do not single out 
those where it has not been applied up to | 
the present time. I think it isa very wise | 
precaution to take to provide that the | 
very wholesome Act of 1862 should be 
made compulsory on the unions which have 
not yet adopted it, and that would remove 
the most singular anomalies that have been 
mentioned. With regard to the other in- 
stances in the blue book where the Act 
has been adopted, what do they come to? 
We have no knowledge whatever that any 
scale with respect to the other unions of 
assessment of rateable value is an unfair 
scale. We are told that in some unions a 
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|importance with regard to the system of 
gross estimated rental. The Government 
throughout assume that rateable value is 
arrived at by first taking the gross esti- 
mated rental and then making a deduc- 
tion. I venture to say that this is a very 
questionable proposition. I do not find 
any Act of Parliament stating that this 
is the mode by which you are to arrive at 
|the rateable value. I know what the 
practice is, and I will tell the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, on authority that has 
satisfied me, that if I take the case of 
London, in almost all the parishes of 
London so far from there being a process 
by which the gross estimated rental is 
arrived at and then reduced, and the ope- 
ration is exactly the opposite. The sur- 
veyors and valuers go out and value the 
premises for rateable value. They ascer- 
tain and determine that which they are 
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accustomed to ascertain and determine; 
and I understand that the person who 
determines the gross estimated rental is a 
clerk in the counting-house or office, who 
proceeds to add, on some imaginary prin- 
ciple, 10, 15, or 20 per cent, as the case 
may be, to the rateable value as ascer- 
tained by actual inspection. Do not let 
us delude ourselves by thinking that gross 
estimated rental is anything in the great 
number of cases but purely fictitious. I 
believe that in practice the real column is 
the column of rateable value, and that the 
column of gross estimated rental is the 
fancy column. It issometimes added and 
sometimes not. I appeal upon that point 
to the authority of the right hon. Member 
for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley). One word 
more about the gross estimated rental. 
The Government are very much enamoured 
of that column, and of that test with re- 
gard to that rental. I cannot help re- 
minding the House of some curious infor- 
mation we have in the blue book. It is 
impossible to go through all the cases at 
this hour, but I will mention one or two. 
One is the case of Ashton-under-Lyne, 


where there is a very curious case about | 
which there is a curious history. What | 
and that too at a time when the system of 


the blue book tells us in regard to Ashton 
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at. There are other cases. The case of Rye 
has been referred to to-night, and other 
cases might be put were the hour not now 
so late (twelve o’clock). And that is the 
column of gross estimated rental which 
the Government say is so superior in ac- 
curacy to the column of rateable value. 
As to the matter of precedent and autho- 
rity, with the exception of the Reform 
Bill of 1832, every Act that we have on 
the subject of borough taxation, every Act 
that we have on the subject of borough 
voting, goes upon the principle of rateable 
value. I refer to Mr. Sturges Bourne’s 
Act, to our Local Government Acts, our 
Health of Towns Acts, and all Acts of 
that kind relating to local administra- 
tion and local taxation. The only Act 
which ever adopted the principle of clear 
yearly value was the Reform Act; and the 
House is aware that never was there such 
a qualification in a borough before the year 
1832. What we have therefore in the 
nature of precedent and authority is the 
other way. I appeal to the head of the pre- 


| sent Government and to other persons who 


were Members of the Government which 
in 1852 and 1854 brought into this House 
Bills founded on the principle of rating, 


is, that there are nearly 100 more £10 | rating was subject to all those imperfec- 
votes on the list than there are £10 oceu- | tions from which it has been relieved by 


piers in the borough. That is very odd, 
and you wonder how it could happen. 
But there is a note in the blue book to 
explain it. It is stated that there is a 
large number of houses in the borough at 
a fixed small rental. It appears that in 
Ashton there is an excess of eighty-nine 
voters over the £10 occupiers. ‘There are 
two manufacturing firms employing a 
large number of hands and owning a great 
number of small houses, into which they 
put their workmen, and these are locally 
known as “voting houses.’’ Many of 
these houses are of a class which in other 
parts of the town are rated at £8 or £9 a 
year. Now, these are estimated at £9 10s. 
in the gross estimated rental column; 
but the men pay £10, and prove that 
amount before the Revising Barrister. Of 
these eighty-nine surplus voters sixty 
possess houses belonging to these two 
firms. We are told that if the gross esti- 
mated rental is wrong, you can appeal to 
the Revising Barrister; but nobody can 
find out what the gross estimated rental 
is, whereas the rateable value column is 
perfectly clear and correct, and there can 
be no dispute as to what the house is rated 





the Act of 1862. Something has been 
said about the Bill of 1859 not having been 
framed on the principle of taking the rate- 
able value; but there was a very simple 
reason for that; and if those hon. Mem- 
bers who have referred to that measure 
had only considered it for a moment they 
would have seen how utterly inapplicable 
it is to the present argument. The prin- 
ciple of that Bill was to maintain the £10 
franchise for the boroughs undisturbed, 
and either to assimilate other franchises 
to it or make what have been called lateral 
extensions of the franchise. But you 
must have disturbed the borough fran- 
chise as it then stood if you had adopted 
the rateable value ; and that would have 
been incompatible with the principle on 
which the Bill of 1859 was framed. Now 
I come to the Irish Act; and really I 
must ask the House, as an Irish Member, 
to allow me to offer one or two observa- 
tions on that subject. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said the Attorney General 
for Ireland would explain all about it, but 
he himself did not explain how it did not 
bear on the point under discussion. The 
words in the Irish Act and the words in 
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the English Act with regard to the rate- 
able value of houses in boroughs are identi- 
cally the same. The Irish Act provides 
that the test of the franchise for boroughs 
shall be that the claimant shall be rated on 
the Poor Law list at the sum of £8 rent. 
That Act was passed, be it remembered, in 
1850, when there was no general valuation 
in Ireland at all. We have heard the 
Government repeating again and again to- 
night that the Irish case has no applica- 
tion, because there exists in Ireland a 
general valuation. Yes, there is a gene- 
ral valuation now; but it was not in ex- 
istence in 1850, when the Act was passed. 
And, moreover, in 1850 the rateable value 
was ascertained by the local bodies; it 
was the authority of the parishes and the 
unions which then ascertained and decided 
the rateable value. And, therefore, in 1850, 
you had in Ireland the very state of things 
which you say would be an objectionable 
state of things in this country. But what 
happened in 1852? Then my noble Friend 
(Lord Naas), as Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, presented to the House and the House 
passed the Valuation Bill of that year. 
And what are its words? This is the test 
of the rateable value for houses which it 
prescribes— 

“The rent for which, one year with another, 
the same might in its actual state be reasonably 
expected to let from year to year, the probable 
average annual cost of repairs, insurance, and 
other expenses (if any) necessary to maintain the 
hereditament in its actual state, and all rates, 
taxes, and public charges, if any (except tithe 
rent-charge), being paid by the tenant.” 

These are the very same words that are 
used in the English Act of 1836, with 
this simple difference—which is no differ- 
ence in substance, but only one in form— 
namely, that in Ireland you assume that 
the tenant pays the whole of the local rates 
and therefore pays less rent than in Eng- 
land ; and then you deduct the repairs and 
the insurance, and that brings you exactly 
to the same figures. Therefore the Irish 
precedent is exactly the same as the Eng- 
lish; and the fact that in 1852 there was 
a general valuation does not alter the case 
at all. And now a word upon the rela- 
tive advantages of the two systems—of 
the gross estimated rental and the rateable 
value—in regard to appeals. I desire to 
speak with respect of Revising Barristers 
—they are very good persons in their way ; 
but do not let us run away with a mis- 
taken idea of what the argument is with 
reference to them. They are generally 
young men. They are themselves no more 
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judges about the value of houses than 
they are as to the theory of the foreign 
exchanges; and although I am unwilling 
to follow the example set by those who 
impute motives to those who decide ques- 
tions of local rating, yet it is just possible 
—I do not say it is likely—that Revising 
Barristers might have slight political pro. 
clivities. At least you must not set them 
down as infallible. But, apart from that, ob- 
serve what you have to do as to gross esti. 
mated rental if you have an appeal in order 
to set right any error in it. You have to 
give three weeks’ notice of your appeal, and 
you only get, in almost every case, one day 
in a year on which the Revising Barrister 
attends in your neighbourhood, and only 
for a very few hours during thatday. He 
has a great crowd of cases to dispose of, 
and it may be that a man in humble life, 
who thinks that the column of gross esti- 
mated rental is wrong, will have to attend 
this Court to have it rectified; and this 
not because it will save him anything, 
but because perhaps in the course of the 
next six years he may be able to vote fora 
Member of Parliament. And when this 
person goes to the Revising Barrister, the 
Revising Barrister knows no more than 
the man in the moon about the value of the 
house; he must have the assistance of sur- 
veyors, architects, and valuers; and who 
are to pay for it all? Do you think that 
a poor man will have the means of paying 
for these skilled witnesses? And, more- 
over, every one who has had any expe- 
rience of judicial contests where the value 
of houses is concerned, and has ever heard 
the conflicting testimony often given about 
the value of property, will be able to judge 
how satisfactory evidence of that descrip- 
tion is. Well, that is the kind of appeal 
which the Government propose. Let me 
ask the House to contrast with this the 
appeal as to the question of rateable value. 
It is said that we propose to oust the appeal 
to the Revising Barrister ; and certainly 
there would be no appeal to the Revising 
Barrister on the question of value, but 
there would be an appeal to him on every 
question of law. In Ireland there is no 
appeal to the Revising Barrister on the 
question of value, but there is an appeal 
on every question of law. And when we 
are speaking of local tribunals, I must 
remind hon. Gentlemen that in Ireland 
on the question of rateable value, the 
first appeal no doubt is to the public 
valuer, but from him there is another 
appeal to the Court of Quarter Sessions, 
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which consists of local magistrates, and 
generally of that dreadfully obnoxious 
class, the county magistrates, who are well 
known to decide every question against 
justice and right.. In the first place you 
fone three controlling checks, if you adopt 
the rateable value, which almost make it 
certain that no appeal will be required. 
The first check against the rating being 
too high, would be the certainty that the 
tenant, when he finds that he would be 
called upon to pay more than he ought, 
will take care to have it set right. The 
next check against having the rating too 
low is, that if one man out of a hundred is 
rated too low, the rest of the parish would 
suffer, and therefore you may be perfectly 
sure that the rest of the parish will take 
care that no man or number of men will 
be rated too low. I do not stop to deal 
with the argument of the Solicitor General 
that there is no appeal if a man is rated 
too low; the Act says there is an appeal 
to anybody who is aggrieved. It may be 
that there was no grievance last year in 
a man being rated too low, but if his fran- 
chise depends on his being sufficiently 
rated, he would have a grievance and an 
appeal if he were underrated. Then there 
is this third check, that if one parish seeks 
to place its rate at a lower figure than the 
rest of the union, the rest of the union, and 
not only that, but the rest of the county 
with regard to the county rate, will be up 
jn arms against that diminished rating. 
In these three checks you have as great a 
certainty as there can be that the rating 
will be at a proper level, and that every- 
body will be rated as he ought to be. And 
you must remember how the demand of 
half-a-crown operates on a man more 
strongly than the desire to possess a vote at 
some future period. What happened at the 
time of the Reform Bill? You passed 
an Act requiring ls. to be paid for regis- 
tration, and you had to reverse that in the 
course of a few years, because it was 
found that men were so indifferent to the 
franchise that they would not pay 1s. 
in order to possess it. One word more on 
the subject of appeal. There is this differ- 
ence between the Revising Barrister and 
an Appeal to the magistrates. The Revis- 
ing Barrister has not got the responsibility 
of saying what the rating should be, but 
simply decides whether a vote should be 
struck out or retained. But magistrates 
at sessions or a committee of assessment 
have the duty cast upon them of saying 
what the rate should be, and a sense of 
responsibility is more likely to control 
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their judgment and induce them to arrive 
at a proper conclusion. Both on principle 
and precedent, therefore, the argument is 
in favour of the Amendment of the noble 
Lord. I regretted very much to hear from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer with re- 
gard to this Amendment that the Govern- 
ment had determined not to recede in any 
way from any of the arrangements in this 
clause with regard to the borough fran- 
chise. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made that statement just after the discus- 
sion was launched, and after hearing a 
very small part of the argument on the 
subject. That course, I take the liberty of 
saying, is hardly consistent with due re- 
spect to this House. In the course of the 
discussion on this Bill the Government 
have viewed every attempt to alter it as 
personal to themselves, and they have in 
that point of view determined to resist 
every Amendment. After the second read- 
ing the Government said, ‘‘You may go 
into Committee; but the House must dis- 
tinctly understand that the Bill must come 
out of it exactly as it went into Commit- 
tee, or we, the Government, will have no- 
thing to do with it;”—in fact, we were only 
allowed to go into Committee pro forma. 
Sir, I for one protest against this mode of 
conducting the business of this House on 
the part of the Government. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to-night told us, 
before the argument on either side was 
heard, before the House had intimated any 
opinion, that the Government had made 
up their mind on this point and that they 
would not recede from any part of the 
clause. That reduces the discussions of 
this House and in Committee to a matter 
of mere form. I appeal from the decision 
of the Government to the judgment of the 
Committee. We meet here to discuss and 
argue, to find out from the opinion on one 
side and the other, what is really the best 
proposition to introduce on questions of 
this kind; but on the part of the Govern- 
ment it appears to be a foregone conclusion, 
whatever the force of argument which 
may be brought to bear on either side of 
the question. I trust the Committee will 
maintain the right of the House not 
merely to discuss but to decide; for the 
decision of this question rests, not with 
the Government, but with the House of 
Commons. And I trust that the Committee 
will feel that the weight of the argument 
is in favour of the noble Lord’s Amend- 
ment, and that they will not fail or hesi- 
tate to support it. 
[ Committee— Clause 5, 
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Mr. OSBORNE (who rose amid loud 
cries for a division) said, he should respect 
the hour of the night, and the feelings of 
the Committee, and endeavour to concen- 
trate what he had to say in the shortest 
possible compass, And, at the outset, he 
must say that he could not agree with an 
observation that had been made by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Birming- 
ham relative to an Irish county Member 
bringing forward this Motion. He had al- 
ways understood that Irish Members stood 
in the same position as English Members, 
and he thought it would be a very bad 
argument to submit to the House and the 
country that they ought to draw that 
broad distinction between Irish and Eng- 
lish Members, but rather that they ought 
to encourage them to take part in English 
subjects, as he (Mr. Osborne) wished to 
encourage English Members to take part 
in Irish questions. What, however, was 
more natural than that an Irish Member, 
who had seen the good effects of the rating 
franchise in Ireland, should endeavour to 
apply it to his English fellow-countrymen ? 
They had had no explanation about that 
franchise, as he had hoped, from the Irish 
Attorney General. It consisted of an an- 
nual revision of the franchise, and every 
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fourteen years a general re-valuation. They 
got rid of the expense of registration, and 
to a certain extent of the Revising Bar- 
risters’ Courts, the costs being partly de- 
frayed, however, by the Consolidated Fund 
(which was a very favourite Fund in Ire- 
land), and partly by municipal and county 


rates. It was an admirable system, and 
worked well in Ireland; but though it 
worked well in Ireland, they were bound 
to consider how it would work in England. 
In the first place, they would have a total 
change of system—they must have a cen- 
tral authority sitting in Somerset House, 
there must be Government valuators, and 
he asked whether boroughs would allow 
such interference with their own affairs, 
taking the valuation from the hands of the 
local guardians? Now, to any one who 
knew and understood of what sort of stuff 
or material the English boroughs were 
made, must know that it was an absurdity 
on the face of it to suppose that they 
would submit to Government valuation or 
Government officers; and, although he 
thought this a very fair question for dis- 
cussion, and he could find no fault with 
the noble Lord for having brought it for- 
ward, he could not, however, give him his 
support. What happened under the pre- 
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sent system ? In the town he had the 
honour to represent, the houses on both 
sides of one street were perfectly equal in 
rateable value, yet the renting value was 
totally different. A great deal depended on 
the mere construction of a house—whether 
it was an old or a new one; and although 
these houses were the same in the rental, 
they were not in the rateable value. Al- 
lusion had been made to the proceedings 
of the important Committee of the House 
of Lords that sat in 1860 with reference 
to Poor Law rating. Now, Revising Bar- 
risters had been talked of rather con- 
temptuously that night ; but one of them 
had given very important evidence, in 
which he stated that the difference between 
the rating and the rental varied from 5 
per cent to 40 per cent. Then, how could 
such a change as this be proposed? The 
fact was notorious that in the large manu- 
facturing towns there was great diversity 
between the rating and the rental—thata 
house of £5 rental was rated in Liverpool 
at £4, in Bradford at £6 10s., in Bolton 
at £6 15s., in Halifax at £6 15s., while 
in Manchester and Salford houses with a 
rental of £8 were rated at only £6 10s. 
He now came toa much more important 
point. His right hon. Friend the Member 
for Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel) had spoken 
about the tactics pursued with reference 
to this Bill. His right hon. Friend spoke 
of the Under Secretary for the Colonies ( Mr. 
W. E. Forster) as a neophyte ; but he (Mr. 
Osborne) thought that the Member for 
Tamworth must be a neophyte, judging 
by the remarks he had made. What were 
the tactics that had been pursued? They 
were Fabian tactics. His new allies might 
hail the right hon. Baronet with the words 
‘* unus qui nobis cunctando restituit rem.” 
The real object of bringing forward this 
Motion was to delay the Bill of the Go- 
vernment. Was it not patent to every one 
in the House that this Motion was levelled 
with this very object, and under the spe- 
cious pretence of discussing this subject 
the real object was to get rid of the Go- 
vernment and of the Bill? He did not 
wish to say anything obnoxious to his 
hon. Friend the Member for Galway. 
He would say this, however, with respect 
to that hon. Member, and to other hon. 
Members, that if they would tell him 
which way they were going to vote, he 
would tell them what they wanted. That 
hon. Member was one of the first pro- 
moters of the ‘‘ Cave’’ movement, though 
the “Cave” seemed now to have dwindled 
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to a “ close borough.” [‘‘Oh!’’] He knew 
the subject was an unpleasant one, but he 
wished to remind hon. Gentlemen that by 
these tactics they were forcing moderate 
men toa conviction, that if they threw 
out this Bill they would be doing an un- 
wise act; and that if they rejected this 
Bill by rejecting this clause, they might 
ultimately get a rating suffrage, but it 
would be accompanied by a household 
suffrage. 
Mr. MACEVOY, who also rose amid loud 
cries for a division, said, he had voted for 
the Reform Bill in all its stages, and he had 
voted for Lord Derby’s Reform Bill, and 
therefore he could not be accused of being 
hostile to Reform. Having listened to the 
whole of the debate, he confessed he had 
heard nothing to alter the opinion he had 
always entertained that the rating fran- 
chise was the better franchise. The noble 
Lord the Member for Galway had, how- 
ever, proposed a rating franchise of such a 
kind as to be open to many objections. If 


the noble Lord would consent to his (Mr. 
MacEvoy’s) suggestion—namely, to alter 
his Amendment so as to make the rating on 
“a uniform valuation of lands and tene- 
ments ’—the words of the Irish Act—he 
(Mr. MacEvoy) would willingly support 


him. If any hon. Gentleman thought that 
this Reform Bill would pass both Houses of 
Parliament without such an Amendment 
as he proposed, that individual must be 
very sanguine. The proposal of the noble 
Lord was objectionable in this respect— 
that in every union in England there was 
a different system of rating. If, however, 
the noble Lord altered his Amendment 
according to his suggestion, he (Mr. 
MacEvoy) would support him. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS, who also rose 
amid eries of ‘ Divide!” ‘ Adjourn!” 
said, he would not detain the House more 
than a few minutes; but having, as he 
might say, been the author of the Union 
Assessment Act, and knowing the purpose 
it had in view, as well as having watched 
its operation since it passed, he hoped to 
be allowed to say a few words. The conside- 
ration of that Act had an important bear- 
ing upon the Amendment before the House, 
and if the House intended to decide upon 
that upon its merits, it was necessary 
that the Act.should be understood; but, 
judging by the course the debate had 
taken, and by the impatience then shown, 
he doubted whether that was the intention 
of the House. It would seem, indeed, as 
if the hon. and learned Member for Belfast 
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(Sir Hugh Cairns) had shown less of his 
wonted skill in the speech he has just ad- 
dressed to the House, by attempting to 
argue the question as it was actually pro- 
posed to the House, instead of following 
the example of Members on his own side 
who have preceded him, and who have 
thought it advisable to change the issue 
and refer to the general subject of Reform ; 
and he must have felt what was evident, 
that, in consequence, he failed to speak 
with his usual success. He had laboured 
to show that what was called rateable value 
was a safer guide as to the value of an 
electoral qualification than what is now 
termed in the rate book the gross esti- 
mated rental. It was clear, however, that 
he had been depending upon information 
supplied to him by others, who felt the in- 
convenience of the case being correctly 
stated, and that he had not examined the 
subject for himself. The way in which 
the House is being misled on this matter 
is, by assuming that thé rate books are 
still made out as they were formerly, and 
that the Act has produced no difference in 
the respect in question. Now, one of the 
purposes of the Union Assessment Act was 
to correct the many irregularities assumed 
to exist still. It was alleged in both 
Houses of Parliament, upon the occasion 
of the Reform Bill of 1860 being dis- 
cussed, that there was no reliance to be 
placed on the value of tenements, as entered 
in the rate book for the purpose of being 
rated, because the values were constantly 
changing without any revision of the en- 
tries made in the book ; and that, in con- 
sequence, it was difficult to learn how 
many persons would become qualified, 
really, by any definite pecuniary qualifica- 
tions such as was proposed by that Bill; 
and doubtless, under the system of paro- 
chial assessment at that time, there was 
considerable truth in the observation, and 
several Members on that account expressed 
the hope in the House that, beforeany other 
Reform Bill was introduced, some step 
would be taken to secure a more accurate 
valuation of rateable property. It was, as 
he said, amongst the immediate objects 
therefore of the Assessment Act to provide 
for an accurate estimate of property sub- 
ject to be rated. The fact was, that 
formerly property, though constantly chan- 
ging in value, it was left in the rate book as 
it had been entered at any time previously, 
and the error which there might be in that 
estimate was necessarily followed out into 
what was entered as the rateable value, 
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which was only a deduction from the gross 
estimated rental, and which deduction was 
made then far more capriciously than it is 
at present. The inaccurate valuation of 
property under the old system had been 
proved in numerous instances, and the dis- 
proportion to the real value, as ascertained 
by inquiry under the Act, was almost ludi- 
erous. In the City of London, for instance, 
he had been informed that in some cases the 
assessment committee had been obliged to 
estimate the value of the property to be 
rated at 400 per cent higher than it ap- 
peared in the rate book ; and throughout 
the whole country errors in the valuation 
of the grossest description had been found 
to have existed, and to such an extent that 
he had been informed that the Returns 
called for by the Poor Law Board would 
show that an addition to the annual value 
of rateable property of the country had 
already amounted to £26,000,000. The 
Act had now provided for an annual re- 
vision of the valuation lists in every union, 
and a report each year is made to the 
Poor Law Board of the annual proceedings 
of the assessment committee. It was there- 
fore now rendered nearly impossible that 
the entries in the rate book of the estimated 
rental of the property should be false or 
inaccurate again ; and yet the hon. and 
learned Member had been so instructed, as 
to say that the rental of properties as esti- 
mated and entered in the column provided 
for that purpose in the rate book, was purely 
fanciful and fictitious and could not be relied 
upon, though he told the Iouse, in the same 
breath, that the entry of what was called 
rateable value, which is only a deduction 
from what he terms the fanciful valuation, 
was what could be depended upon, and on 
that account he would vote for the Amend- 
ment. His only excuse for this statement 
appears to be that he relied upon what hehad 
heard the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire say upon this matter, 
and who certainly had made some singular 
statements about it, though the learned 
Gentleman must have observed, that though 
the right hon. Gentleman was generally 
considered a reliable authority on such 
matters, yet that no other Member, who 
was in the habit of considering these things, 
had had the courage to endorse the state- 
ment of the right hon.Gentleman—namely, 
that nobody ever thought of looking at the 
estimated rental column as a means of 
learning the value of a property, but simply 
at the column for the rateable value. Now 
anybody might learn that that, as a matter 
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of necessity, must be at variance with the 
facts. Again, the right hon. Gentleman 
has told the House that there could be no 
appeal made against the entry of the esti. 
mated rental, though there was one pro- 
vided by law against the rateable value, 
Surely the right hon. Gentleman knows 
well, that now that thereis equally aright 
to dispute the rental valuation, as the 
rateable value, and that there could 
be no dispute about the amount entered 
of rateable value, that would not involve 
the question of the correctness of the esti- 
mated rental. The right hon. Gentleman 
has hardly the same excuse that other 
Members might have about this Act, for 
he gave peculiar attention to it in its pas- 
sage through this House, and endeavoured 
to resist its passing ; and, to frighten the 
House as to its consequences, predicting 
that it would cost the country millions of 
money, and be attended with no advantage 
—whereas, as he had shown, that its opera- 
tion has disclosed a system of negligence, 
inaccuracy, favoritism, and jobbery in the 
system of assessing rateable property as it 
existed before the Act, that it was almost 
difficult to imagine, and that without in 
any way increasing the burden of the 
rates to the occupiers who paid them, it 
had brought many millions more of rate- 
able value to charge. His (Mr. Villiers’) 
statement, therefore, was that, under the 
operation of this Act, it was to the care- 
fully considered valuation lists of the 
unions, showing the different values liable 
to be rated, to which everybody wishing to 
be well informed would turn, to know pre- 
cisely the value of any property ; and that 
its accuracy was more to be relied upon, 
because the property was valued now ac- 
eording to the mode prescribed by Act of 
Parliament, because competent persons 
were appointed to determine upon the value, 
and because every publicity was given to 
their valuation after being estimated, and 
every facility was given for having the 
valuation re-considered. The House, there- 
fore, has before them now, and the public 
will have to-morrow, the very opposite 
statements made by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oxfordshire and myself, 
and judgment will be given in the country 
generally as to which is correct. He 
might, indeed, here mention to the House 
that his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, having some doubt as 
to the manner in which the assessment 
committees had discharged their duty, de- 
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sired to have their valuation lists referred 
to the authorities at Somerset House, 
in order to ascertain how far they tal- 
lied with the returns made by the Pro- 
perty Tax Commissioners; and it was 
found that in that department the valuation 
lists of the unions had already been called 
for by the Commissioners, and that they 
were able then to vouch for their great 
accuracy, and that they had called for 
them in order to test their own returns, and 
that there was no discrepancy between the 
two that could not reasonably be accounted 
for, and that in some cases the estimate of 
property was put higher in their valuation 
lists than in the Returns of the local Com- 
missioners ; and yet these were the Returns 
that the House was asked to reject as too 
fanciful and incorrect to determine the 
qualification of the voter, and to adopt the 
notoriously uncertain criterion of the value 
which was left after various deductions had 
been made to fix its rateable value; and 
this House was asked to act upon this 
principle in a matter affecting purely Eng- 
lish interests by the noble Lord the Member 
for Galway. He did not wish to impute 
to the noble Lord that he would tell the 
House what he did not believe, but that 
noble Lord must allow him to believe that 
he had not made much inquiry into the 
matter as it affected this country, and that 
though he may be correct in what he has 
said about Ireland, yet he could not allow 
him, judging by his speech, to be much of 
an authority on what takes place in such 
matters in this country. There is really 
no excuse at this moment for the statement 
that the entry of rateable value is a more 
accurate estimate of what a property is 
worth to the occupier than the gross esti- 
mated rental, for this reason, that there is 
actually at this time a very general com- 
plaint of the want of rule and uniformity 
in making the deductions for repairs and 
other things, in order to arrive at the rate- 
able value, and that all kind of influences 
are said to be at work in some places to 
make the deductions greater than they 
should be. It has already been once 
brought before the House upon a Motion 
made by the right hon. Member for Bucking- 
hamshire, and he (Mr. Villiers) had been 
applied to to introduce a Bill to fix on a 
proportion for the whole country, to be 
deducted from the estimated rental, to 
prevent the variations that occur in different 
unions at present, and nobody probably 
knows better than the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Oxfordshire, that the 
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only confusion that now need exist in 
county rating is owing to the want of uni- 
formity in the rdeduction made from the 
rentals in the different unions. What, 
then, is the inference to be drawn from 
the Amendment now proposed to the 
Bill? why, that it is not because the 
voter’s qualifications can be more accu- 
rately obtained from the rateable value, 
but because of its supposed effect, either 
in raising the qualification for the fran- 
chise, or, that by defeating the Govern- 
ment upon this point, that this much 
dreaded Bill will be withdrawn, or that the 
Government will resign. In fact, since the 
speech of his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the discussion, 
with one or two exceptions, had turned, 
not upon the Amendment of the noble 
Lord, but upon the general policy of the 
Bill, and nothing had been heard but the 
most unpopular sentiments from Gentlemen 
opposite. [ Cries of *‘No, no! ”] Hon. 
Gentlemen might say ‘‘ No, no!” but he 
had been sitting there the whole of the 
evening, and knew what he was saying. 
He could point to one speech in particular 
that had been made, and which had been 
vociferously cheered, and about which there 
could be no doubt—he referred to the speech 
of the hon. Member for Bury St. Edmund’s 
(Mr. Greene). He had openly avowed that 
he abstained from entering into the question 
of the difference between estimated rental 
and rateable value, declaring at the same 
time, for himself and those around him, 
that they would do all in their power to get 
rid of the Bill, and that they viewed with 
dread the Government scheme for enfran- 
chising the working classes, Those senti- 
ments were loudly cheered, because he 
conveyed correctly to the House what was 
the real object of the Amendment. 

Mr. GREENE rose to explain; but 
Mr. Villiers for some time declined to give 
way. At length, the hon. Member said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman had, he was 
sure, unintentionally misrepresented what 
had fallen from him. He did not say that 
the Gentlemen around him took the means 
which he seemed to suppose to get rid of 
the Bill. He stated that he himself was 
opposed to the franchise proposed by the 
Government, but that he believed the prin- 
ciple of rating was the best on which to 
proceed. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he had 
listened distinctly to the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman owing to the boldness with 
which he announced that he was opposed 

[ Committee — Clause 5. 
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to the purpose of the Bill itself, and eer- 
tainly he concluded from what he had 
said, that he regarded the Amendment as 
a means of getting rid of the Bill; but, he 
maintained that from the time of the in- 
troduction of the Bill to the present time 
there had appeared to him but one object 
on the part of those who were in opposition, 
which was to get rid of the Bill any how. 
They had had a succession of Amend- 
ments proposed all with the knowledge 
and the belief that the Government would, 
if carried, withdraw the Bill, and, as a 
matter of course, go out themselves. The 
noble Lord the Member for Chester (Earl 
Grosvenor), and the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Member for Wells (Captain Hay- 
ter), could have no doubt as to the re- 
sults of their Amendments if they had been 
carried, cordially supported as they were 
by the party opposite, who desired to change 
the Government; and now they had this 
Amendment of the noble Lord the Member 
for Galway, seconded by an hon. Member 
(Mr. Cave), who has avowed his intention of 
raising the qualification proposed by the 
Government, that whenever any Amend- 
ment was proposed the hearts of hon. 
Members were so full against Reform 
that through their mouths they would state 
the truth, and the debate from beginning 
to end has exhibited only what has always 
been and always will be the case he be- 
lieved—namely, an unwillingness on the 
part of this House to reform itself. If 
there was any difference in the character 
of the resistance to this Reform Bill 
with what had been exhibited before, it 
was in its having been somewhat less 
bolder, and that the methods taken to 
defeat it had been more insidious and de- 
ceptive ; but, everything that had been 
attempted had been, as it appeared to him, 
for the purpose of defeating Reform, of 
which the present Amendment was only a 
fresh proof. 

[The right hon. Gentleman and the pre- 
ceding speakers could be with difficulty fol- 
lowed, the Committee showing the greatest 
impatience to proceed to a division. 

Lorv DUNKELLIN: I am anxious 
to say a word in answer to the question 
put to me by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Meath (Mr. MacEvoy). I do 
not think it would be competent for me 
now to alter the terms of my Amendment. 
It would be inconvenient to the House, 
for I understand that it could not be done 
without withdrawing the Amendment 
which has been discussed all the evening 
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and substituting the words now for the 
first time proposed. I therefore cannot 
accede to the request of my hon. Friend. 
At the same time, I think the tendency of 
legislation is towards the equalization of 
assessment ; and, as far as I am concerned, 
that is a principle of which I approve. [ 
do not know whether I have any influence 
with friends around me. I can only say 
that the principle is one of which I ap. 
prove, and I hope that will be sufficient 
to get the vote of my hon. Friend, 
[“ Divide!”] I ask the indulgence of 
the House—not to reply to what has been 
said in answer to me, because with very 
few exceptions the arguments used have 
not been against my Amendment; they 
have drifted into every other subject; 
comparisons have been instituted between 
the first column and the third column, and 
I venture to say that in the battle which 
has taken place the first column has not 
come off best. The right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down has used that old 
stale argument, so utterly unworthy of 
him—‘ You are not really in earnest in 
the Amendment you propose; what you 
mean to do is to throw out the Govern- 
ment and the Bill.” As far as I am con- 
cerned, Ido not suppose that the discussion 
of a clause in a Billaffects any vital prin- 
ciple of this Bill. [‘*Oh, oh!”] Isita 
vital principle? Where do you find it? 
If it is a vital principle it has been made 
so since this Amendment was proposed, 
and since the feeling of the House was 
discovered this afternoon. I say that the 
Amendment does not affect a vital prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and I do not suppose if 
the majority were in my favour, and 
against the Government, they would treat 
it as such. One word as to what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has said, 
And here I may take leave to say that I, 
for one, do not take exception to nor do I 
endorse the complaints made of the man- 
ner of the right hon. Gentleman. I have 
no fault to find with him as regards the 
manner in which he criticized my state- 
ment, though I own that I do not admit 
the force of his arguments. His argu- 
ments went to this extent—that I had 
brought forward a subject which I had not 
studied and did not understand. Perhaps 
I am not as familiar with it as many 
country Gentlemen; but my right hon. 
Friend himself, I think, was a little con- 
fused about assessment committees, and 
the right hon. Gentleman who spoke from 
those Benches fell into the same slough 
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and floundered about not very gracefully. | But as the point is of consequence, and 


I will leave it to the Committee to decide 
whether, if any ignorance has been shown 
upon the subject, I am the only person 
who displayed it. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham took exception 
to my bringing forward this Motion as 
Member for Galway. I object.to the hon. 
Member for Birmingham or anybody else 
trying to limit discussion in this House. 
Remembering that, although I only repre- 
sent an Irish constituency, I am not alto- 
gether unconnected by property with Eng- 
land, there is nothing unreasonable I con- 
ceive in my bringing forward a question 
which calls for consideration and delibera- 
tion. And I must say that the taunt 
comes badly from the hon. Member for 
Birmingham, because, when on different 
occasions he has interfered in Irish dis- 
cussions and propounded doctrines not al- 
ways acceptable to the majority of the 
persons whom he was addressing — not 
always showing that deep knowledge of 
the subject so much insisted on to-night— 
so far from having it thrown in his teeth 
that, being an English Member, he ought 
to confine himself to English questions, 
his remarks have been received with re- 
spect, and his opinions treated with con- 
sideration. I will only add, as so many 
arguments have been addressed to myself 
personally, and so many imputations in- 
dulged in as to my desire to throw out the 
Government by a side-wind, that I can 
conscientiously say I have no such feeling. 
But I have seen no cause, and I have no 
reason to induce me to change the opinion 
which I advanced in the early part of the 
evening. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: I need hardly assure the Com- 
mittee that I am not here as claiming the 
privilege of a reply, or intending to tra- 
verse the field over which this debate has 
ranged; but there was one observation 
which fell from the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Belfast (Sir Hugh 
Cairns) which absolutely calls for notice 
and explanation from me. He entirely 
and rather grossly —though, I am sure, 
unintentionally—misstated what I said at 
the commencement of the debate, alleging 
that [ had declared that we would not en- 
tertain any change of any kind in any of 
the provisions of this clause; and on that 
statement he founded a denunciation of 
the unbecoming and improper conduct of 
the Government. I did not state anything 
in the slightest degree resembling that. 





not a mere matter of feeling, I will re- 
vert to what I did state, and I will tell 
the House exactly how the matter stands 
—because the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man is perfectly right in stating that this 
clause is one the carrying of which depends 
on the House, and not on the Govern- 
ment, and we subscribe to that not only 
as a fact, but as a principle. I think, 
however, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
will be also of opinion that the matter is 
one upon which the Government are en- 
titled to entertain their own convictions, 
to form their own intentions, and to take 
the course which they think for their 
own honour and the advantage of the 
country, and to decline to take any other. 
What I did at the commencement of this 
debate, following the speech of my noble 
Friend (Lord Dunkellin), was to endea- 
vour to make a separation between the 
political part of the subject and the 
practical part — the political portion re 
lating to the amount of enfranchisement 
contemplated by the Government under 
this clause, and the practical portion re- 
lating to the subject of rateable value. 
With regard to the political part I stated 
that the Government could not be brought 
to a curtailment of the amount of enfran- 
chisement, moderate as they considered 
it, which they had proposed in the Bill 
as it stands. With regard to the practical 
part, I certainly did endeavour, like my 
noble Friend, to handle it as a question 
entirely apart from the politics of the Bill, 
and from the general objects and consti- 
tution of the measure; but I am bound to 
say, having heard the debate, that I en- 
tirely failed in that object. I do not re- 
tract or modify a word that I said with 
regard to the purpose of the Amendment 
or of the speakers on the Amendment. Of 
the Amendment itself I speak in different 
terms. I do not say that my noble Friend 
is not entitled to use any language or to 
pursue any course which he thinks fit; 
but I say that the course which has been 
taken is to make use of this Amendment 
for the purpose of raising the standard of 
enfranchisement and limiting the amount 
which the Government think necessary. 
I am entitled, therefore, to look to the 
effect of the Amendment and to say that 
it is in my judgment an Amendment 
striking at the plan of enfranchisement 
proposed by the Government. So viewing 
it, I cannot enter into any engagement 
that we will accept an adverse vote, or 
[ Committee — Clause 5. 
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regard it as otherwise than incompatible 
with the progress of the Bill. 


Question put, “ That the words ‘clear 
yearly’ stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 304 ; 
Noes 315; Majority 11. 


Question proposed, “‘That the word 
* rateable’ be there inserted.”’ 


AYES. 
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Colvile, C. R. 
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Annesley, bn.Colonel H. 
Anson, hon. Major 
Archdall, Captain M. 
Arkwright, R. 
Baggallay, R. 

Bagge, W. 

Bagnall, C. 

Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Baillie, H. J. 

Baring, hon. A. H. 
Baring, H. B. 

Baring, T. 

Barnett, H. 

Barrow, W. H. 
Barttelot, Colonel 
Bateson, Sir T. 
Bathurst, A. A. 

Beach, Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Beecroft, G. S. 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Benyon, R. 

Beresford, Capt. D.W.P. 
Biddulph, Col. R. M. 
Bingham, Lord 
Blennerhasset, Sir R. 
Booth, Sir R. G. 
Bourne, Colonel 

Bovill, W. 

Bridges, Sir B. W. 
Bromley, W. D. 
Brooks, R. 

Browne, Lord J, T. 
Bruce, Lord E, 

Bruce, Mr. C. 

Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruen, H. 

Buckley, E. 

Bulkeley, Sir R. 
Burghley, Lord 
Burrell, Sir P. 
Butler-Johnstone, H.A. 
Cairns, Sir H, M‘C. 


Campbell, A. H. 
Capper, C. 

Carington, hon. C. R. 
Cartwright, Colonel 
Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. J. 
Clinton, Lord A. P. 
Clinton, Lord E. P. 
Clive, Capt. hon. G. W. 
Cobbold, J. C. 
Cochrane, A. D.R.W. B. 
Cole, hon. H. 

Cole, hon. J. L. 
Conolly, T. 

Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cooper, E, H. 

Cox, W. T. 
Cranbourne, Viscount 
Crosland, Colonel T’. P. 
Cubitt, G. 

Curzon, Viscount 

Cust, hon. C. H. 
Dalkeith, Earl of 
Dawson, R. P. 


Dickson, Major A. G. 
Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Doulton, F. 
Dowdeswell, W. E. 
Du Cane, C. 

Duff, R. W. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon. W. 
Dunne, General 

Du Pre, C. G. 
Dutton, hon. R. H. 
Dyke, W. H. 
Dyott, Colonel R. 
Earle, R. A. 
Eaton, H. W. 
Eckersley, N. 
Edwards, Colonel 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, E. C. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
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Elcho, Lord 

Fane, Lt.-Colonel H. H. 
Fane, Colonel J. W. 
Feilden, J. 

Fellowes, E. 
Fergusson, Sir J. 
Finlay, A. S. 
Fitzwilliam, hn.C.W.W. 
Floyer, J. 

Foley H. W. 

Forde, Colonel 
Forester, rt. hon. Gen, 
Foster, W. O. 
Freshfield, C. K. 
Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gaskell, J. M. 
George, J. 

Getty, S. G. 

Gilpin, Colonel 
Goddard, A. L. 
Goldney, G. 
Goldsmid, J. 

Gooch, D. 

Goodson, J. 

Gore, J. R. 0. 

Gore, W. R. 0. 
Gorst, J. E. 

Grant, A. 

Graves, S. R. 
Greenall, G. 

Greene, E. 

Gregory, W. H. 
Gray, Lieut.-Colonel 
Grey, hon. T. de 
Griffith, C. D. 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Guinness, B. L. 
Gurney, R. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hamilton, Viscount 
Hardy, G. 

Ilardy, J. 

Hartley, J. 

Hartopp, E. B. 
llarvey, R. J. H. 
Hervey, Lord A. H. C. 
Hay, sir J. C. D. 
Heathcote, hon. G. H, 
lleathcote, Sir W. 
Heneage, E. 

Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Henniker, Lord 
Herbert, hon. P. E. 
Hesketh, Sir T. G. 
Heygate, Sir F. W. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hogg, Lt.-Colonel J. M. 
Holford, R. S. 
Holmesdale, Viscount 
Hood, Sir A. A. 
Hope, A. J. B. B. 
Hornby, W. H. 
Horsfall, T. B. 
Horsman, rt. hon. E. 
Hotham, Lord 
Ilowes, E. 

Hubbard, J. G. 
Huddleston, J. W. 
Humphery, W. H. 


Seats Bill. 


Hunt, G. W. 

Innes, A. C, 

Jervis, Captain 
Jolliffe,rt.hn.SirW.G.H. 
Jolliffe, H. H. 

Jones, D. 

Kekewich, S. T. 

Kelk, J. 

Kelly, Sir F. 

Kendall, N. 

Ker, D. S. 

King, J. K. 

King, J. G. 

Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knox, Colonel 

Knox, hon. Major S. 
Lacon, Sir E, 

Laird, J. 

Langton, W. G. 
Lasevlles, hon. E, W. 
Leader, N. P. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Legh, Major C. 

Lefroy, A. 

Lennox, Lord G. G. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Leslie, C. P. 

Liddell, hon. H. G. 
Lindsay, hn. Colonel C. 
Lindsay, Colonel R. L. 
Lopes, Sir M. 

Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
Lowther, Captain 
Lowther, J. 
Lytton,rt.hn. SirE.L.B. 
MacEvoy, E 

M‘Kenna, J. N. 
Mackie, J. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Malcolm, J. W. 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 
Manners, Lord G. J. 
Marsh, M. H. 

Meller, Captain 

Miller, S. B. 

Miller, T. J. 

Mitford, W. T. 
Montagu, Lord R. 
Montgomery, Sir G. 
Mordaunt, Sir C. 
Morgan, O. 

Morgan, hon. Major 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J.R. 
Naas, Lord 

Neeld, Sir J. 
Neville-Grenville, R. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
North, Colonel 
Northcote, Sir S. H. 
O'Neill, E. 

Packe, C. W. 

Packe, Colonel 

Paget, R. H. 
Pakington, rt. hn, Sir J. 
Palk, Sir L. 

Parker, Major W. 
Patten, Colonel W. 
Paull, H. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, rt. hon. General 
Pennant, hon. Colonel 
Percy,Maj.-Gen.LordH. 
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Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tollemache, J. 
Tomline, G. 

Torrens, R. 
Tottenham,Lt-Col.C.G. 
Tracy, hon. C. R.D. H. 
Treeby, J. W. 

Trevor, Lord A. E. Hill- 
Trollope, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Turner, C. 

Tyrone, Earl of 
Vandeleur, Colonel 
Verner, E. W. 

Verner, Sir W. 
Walcott, Admiral 
Walker, Major G. G. 
Walpole, rt. hon. S. H. 
Walrond, J. W. 

Walsh, A. 

Walsh, Sir J. 
Waterhouse, S. 

Welby, W. E. 
Whiteside, rt. hon. J. 
Whitmore, H. 
Williams, Colonel 
Williams, F. M, 

Wise, H. C. 

Woodd, B. T. 
Wyndham, hon. H. 
Wyndham, hon. P. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Wynn, C. W. W. 
Wynne, W. R. M. 
Yorke, J. R. 
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Pim, J. 

Powell, F. S, 
Pritchard, J. 

Pugh, D. 

Read, C.S, 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Robertson, P. F. 
Rolt, J. 

Royston, Viscount 
Russell, Sir C. 
Sandford, G. M. W. 
Schreiber, C. 
Sclater- Booth, G. 
Scott, Lord H. 
Scourfield, J. H. 
Selwin, H. J. 
Selwyn, C. J. 
Severne, J. E. 
Seymour, G, Il. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Simonds, W. B. 
Smith, S. G. 
Smollett, P. B. 
Somerset, Colonel 
Stanhope, J. B. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, hon. F. 
Stirling-Maxwell, SirW. 
Stronge, Sir J. M. 
Stuart, Lt.-Colonel W. 
Stuckley, Sir G. S. 
Sturt, H. G. 

Sturt, Lt.-Colonel N. 
Surtees, F. 
Surtees, H. E. 
Sykes, C. 

Taylor, Colonel 
Thorold, Sir J. H. 


TELLERS. 
Dunkellin, Lord 
Cave, S. 


Mr. AYRTON : I apprehend, Sir, that, 
after the statement which was made by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer at the 
commencement, we have no other course 
but to report Progress. [‘‘ No, no!” and 
** Agreed!’’] I therefore move that you 
do report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question, * That the | 
Chairman do report Progress, and ask | 
leave to sit again,” —( Mr. Ayrton,)—put, 
and agreed to. 


House resumed. 


to sit | 


Committee report Progress ; 
, } 


again To-morrow. 


Several hon. Mempers having appar- 
ently put questions as to the course of 
public business consequent on the divi- 
sion, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he would state to-mor- 
row the course which the Government 
would take. [Several hon. Memsers: 
When? At the morning sitting?] To- 
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morrow, at six o’clock in the evening, 
The order for the morning sitting, cannot, 
I understand, be rescinded, but no Go- 
vernment business will be taken. 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

Select Committee on Tramways (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment Bill nominated :—Lord Naas, Mr. 
Monsett, Mr. Grorez, Mr. Sutiivan, General 
Dunne, Mr. Suernirr, Captain Jervis, Mr. Corry, 
Mr. Larne, Sir Cotman O’Locuien, and Mr. 
Grorcs Cuive ; Five to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at Two o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 19, 1866. 


MINUTES.}]—Pusuic Buis—First Reading— 
Administration of Justice Chancery Amend- 
ment (169); Dogs * (170); National Gallery 
Enlargement * (171). 

Second Reading—Princess Mary of Cambridge's 
Annuity * (158). 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
CHANCERY AMENDMENT BILL. 


PRESENTED, FIRST READING. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR presented 
a Bill to amend the administration of Jus- 
tice in the Court of Chancery. At present, 
while the Master of the Rolls was an equity 
Judge, and next in rank to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, an appeal lay from his judgment to 
the Lords Justices. He proposed that when 
a vacancy should occur among the Lords 
Justices the Master of the Rolls should be- 
come a Lord Justice, and that a new Vice 
Chancellor should be appointed in his 
place. 


Bill read 1*, and to be printed. (No. 
169.) 


MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Eart RUSSELL: The first Order of 
the Day having been read, I wish to make 
a statement to your Lordships. The first 
Order is that relating to the Princess Mary 
of Cambridge’s Annuity Bill. As that is 
a matter concerning the welfare of the 
Royal Family, I trust what 1 have to say 
will not interfere with the progress of that 
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Bill, which, if it be not contrary to form, 
I hope your Lordships will pass through 
all its stages this evening. I have now to 
state to your Lordships that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers haye taken what took place in 
the House of Commons last night into their 
serious consideration, and they have thought 
it necessary to communicate to Her Ma- 
jesty the result of their deliberations, I 
shall, therefore, immediately after we have 
dealt with the Bill to which I have referred, 
move that your Lordships adjourn until 
Monday next. 

LorpD REDESDALE said, it would be 
very convenient if it could be so arranged 
that the Private Business should be pro- 
ceeded with during the short recess, Their 
Lordships might also meet for the purpose 
of hearing appeal cases. It could, of course, 
be distinctly understood that the House 
met merely for the transaction of private 
and legal business. 

Eart RUSSELL thought it would, per- 
haps, be better to take the course sug- 
gested by the noble Lord the Chairman of 
Committees. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR suggested 
that the House should meet on Thursday 
at the usual time in the morning for the 
purpose of taking appeals. 

Eart RUSSELL said, he thought that 
would be a convenient course. 

House adjourned at a quarter past 


Five o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 19, 1866. 


MINUTES, ]— Serect Comarree—On Tram- 
ways (Ireland) Acts Amendment, Mr. Leader 
and The O’Conor Don added. 

Pustio Bitts—-Ordered—Paupers (Scotland) * 

First Reading—Paupers (Scotland) * [197]. 

Report—Rochdale Vicarage * [38]. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Mr. CHILDERS, in pursuance of the 
announcement made by the Chancellor of 
theExchequer that no Government business 
would be taken in consequence of the vote 
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of last night, proposed that the order for 
Supply be postponed until to-morrow (this 
da 


y). 

Mr. BAILLE COCHRANE remarked 
that a number of Notices of Motion had 
been placed on the paper on the under- 
standing that Supply was to have been 
taken on that day. Those Notices would 
have stood as separate Notices of Motion, 
perfectly independent of any Committee of 
Supply, as Tuesday was a Notice day de- 
voted to private Members, had hon. Mem- 
bers been sooner aware that the House was 
only to meet pro formd, and he now desired 
to know whether they could be brought on 
when the House resumed at six o’clock. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the hon. 
Gentleman was entirely mistaken. The 
Notiees of Motion to which he alluded were 
not ordinary Notices standing for Tuesday; 
they were all Notices given as Amendments 
to the Motion that the Speaker leave the 
Chair in order that the House might go into 
Committee of Supply. Not one of them 
was given as a Notice of Motion for Tues- 
day. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the night before intimated that no Go- 
vernment business would be taken that 
morning at twelve o'clock, and he (Mr. 
Childers) was simply discharging his duty 
in proposing that Supply be deferred until 
to-morrow (Wednesday). 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: Can the 
ordinary Notices come on at six o'clock ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Certainly, there has 
been no derangement of the business of the 
day. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


COURT OF CHANCERY. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he wished 
to ask Mr. Attorney General, Whether 
there is any plan in contemplation by which 
the business, already very heavy, which 
has to be attended to by the Chief Clerks 
and other officials of the various Chancery 
Courts, and which is likely to be augmented 
to a very great extent by the pendirg ap- 
plications under the Winding-up Acts can 
be aided and assisted ; and whether, if any 
aid is to be afforded by the appointment of 
extra officers, itis in contemplation to seek 
the assistance of the leading Accountants 
who are appointed by such Courts in wind- 
ing-up cases ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, in 
reply, that he believed the Court of Chan- 
cery had power to regulate the number of 

Y 2 
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its ordinary clerks in accordance with the 
pressure of business. He had not the least 


reason to suppose that any extraordinary 
measures were contemplated such as those 
suggested by the hon. Member for Dudley. 


THE RINDERPEST IN HOLLAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. NORWOOD said, he would beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education, Whether he is 
aware that the provinces of Groningen 
and Friesland, in Holland, have been and 
still are free from the Rinderpest, and that 
stringent precautions are taken by the au- 
thorities there to prevent its introduction ; 
and, whether the attention of the Committee 
is directed to the advisability of an imme- 
diate relaxation of the prohibition of the 
import of cattle from Groningen and 
Friesland ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, he believed 
it was true that cattle in these two pro- 
vinces had been and still were free from the 
rinderpest, and that precautions had been 
taken to prevent its introduction into them. 
Applications had been made to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for permission, and 
they had in consequence directed inquiries 
to be made to see whether importations 
could be allowed from those provinces 
without any danger, and upon the result 
of those inquiries the decision of the 
Government would depend. 


FRENCH IRON-CLAD FLEET. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HENRY BAILLIE said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Whether the Government have received 
any information relative to the preparations 
of the French Iron-clad Fleet for immediate 
service; whether they know the number of 
ships of which that Fleet consists; and whie- 
ther any preparations are being made to 
maintain our Fleet upon an equality with 
that of France? 

Mr. BARING: Sir, the Admiralty 
have received no information of the prepa- 
ration of the French iron-clad fleet for im- 
mediate service. 1 am therefore relieved 
from the necessity of answering the other 
two Questions put by the hon. Member. 


OFFICERS OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 
QUESTION. 
Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
rose to ask the Under Secretary of State 
The Attorney General 
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for India, Whether he is prepared to name 
the day on which he will state to the House 
the intentions of the Government with re- 
ference to the grievances complained of by 
Officers of the Indian Army ? 

Mr. STANSFELD said, in reply, that 
he had been prepared to make the state- 
ment on Friday last, but had been pre- 
vented from doing so. The noble Lord 
the Member for Taunton (Lord William 
Hay) having placed a notice upon the paper 
on the same subject, he thought it would 
be best to wait till that Motion came on for 
discussion. 


MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 
MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, in consequence of the vote 
of the House at an early hour this morning, 
the Cabinet assembled to-day. They took 
into their consideration the nature of that 
vote, and the condition in which it leaves 
the 5th clause of the Reform Bill. They 
likewise took into their consideration the 
nature of the debate by which that vote was 
preceded, and I may add the character of 
the divisions and discussions which had 
marked the previous history of the Bill. 
The result was that they found it their 
duty to make a communication to Her Ma- 
jesty; but, under present circumstances, the 
House will be aware that such communica- 
tions cannot be conducted without the lapse 
of some little time. I do not think we 
could be in a condition to state the result 
of that communication to the House in less 
than three or four days, at the very least; 
and consequently, I shall propose a Motion 
which I hope will meet the approval of 
hon. Members — “‘ That this House, at 
its rising, do adjourn to Monday next.” 
The usual Motion will be made that Com- 
mittees have leave to sit notwithstanding 
the adjournment of the House ; and I shall 
also propose that the Orders of the Day be 
read, with a view to their postponement. 
With regard to the Notices of Motion ap- 
pearing on the paper, for to-day, I can only 
trust that in the state of abeyance in which 
the functions of the executive Government 
are placed until the time I have named, 
Gentlemen will be good enough not to per- 
severe with those Motions. I think that is 
all that it is necessary for me to state to the 
House. And though on former occasions 
it has been practicable to proceed with 
greater rapidity, I trust the House will 
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perceive that the Motion which I make is 
justified by the circumstances. 

Motion agreed to. 

House at rising to adjourn till Monday 
next. 


COMMITTEES. 


Leave given to all Committees to sit 
notwithstanding the Adjournment of the 
House. 


PAUPERS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cummine Bruce, Bill to 
diminish the expense and delay in decisions as to 
the Settlement of Paupers in Scotland, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Cumaine Bruce and Mr. 
Patron, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 197.] 


House adjourned at half past Six 
o’clock, till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 21, 1866. 


MINUTES. | — Pustic Buir— Third Reading— 
Princess Mary of Cambridge’s Annuity * (158), 
and passed, 


Their Lordships met; and having gone 
through the Business on the Paper, with- 
out debate— 


House adjourned at Four o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Fridqgy, June 22, 1866. 


Their Lordships met at half past Ten 
o’clock— 


William Meredyth Baron Athlumney 
in that Part of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland called Ireland, 
having been created Baron Meredyth of 
Dollardstown in the County of Meath, 
was in the usual manner introduced— 


and having gone through the Business on 
the Paper, without debate— 


Ilouse adjourned at Four o’clock, to 
Monday next, Eleven o’clock. 


jJunx 25, 1866} 





Crisis. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 25, 1866. 


MINUTES.}—Pustre Bitts— First Reading— 
Tenure (Ireland) (No. 2) * (175). 
Withdrawn —Tenure (Ireland) * (64). 


Edwin Richard Windham Earl of Dun- 
raven and Mount Earl in that Part of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land called Ireland, having been created 
Baron Kenry of Kenry in the County of 
Limerick, was in the usual Manner in- 
troduced. 


AUSTRIA, PRUSSIA, AND ITALY— 
THE WAR.—QUESTION, 


Lorp RAVENS WORTH said, he wished 
to put a Question to the noble Earl oppo- 
site (Earl Russell), of which, as it related 
merely to matters of fact, he had not felt 
it necessary to give previous notice. It 
was stated in the morning papers, with 
regard to the conflict going on in Germany, 
that the Hanoverian army, having been 
hemmed in by the Prussians, had been 
compelled to lay down their arms. Later 
in the day a paragraph, taken from the 
Moniteur, had been published to the effect 
that the Hanoverian army, having eluded 
the pursuit of the Prussians, had suc- 
ceeded in reaching the territory of Me- 
iningen. He wished to ask, Whether the 
Government had received any authentic 
information showing what amount of truth 
was contained in these contradictory state- 
ments? He might also take that oppor- 
tunity of asking whether any official in- 
telligence had reached the Government as 
to the results of the very considerable 
action which appeared to have been fought 
by the Austrians and Italians somewhere 
between the fortresses of Peschiera and 
Verona? 

Eart RUSSELL was understood to say 
that the Government had of course seen 
the statements published in the news- 
papers; but beyond these they were not 
in possession of any authentic or reliable 
information. 


THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS, 


Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, on Tues- 
day last, in requesting that your Lord- 
ships should adjourn to to-day, I stated 
to the House that in consequence of what 
had occurred the previous night in the 
other House of Parliament, Her Majesty’s 


Ministers had thought it necessary to make 
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a communication to Her Majesty. I have 
now to state that, in consequence of the 
vote at which the House of Commons 
arrived on Monday night, and which 
Her Majesty’s Ministers considered as 
equivalent to a Vote of Want of Confi- 
dence, Her Majesty’s Ministers tendered 
their resignations to Her Majesty. I have 
received an answer to that communication 
stating that Her Majesty hesitated to 
accept those resignations, and that, in the 
present state of affairs—upon the Conti- 
nent especially—Her Majesty hoped they 
would not persist in tendering their resig- 
nations. I have since had further com- 
munication with Her Majesty; but it 
is necessary that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
should personally have an audience of Her 
Majesty, and Her Majesty has fixed half 
past twelve or one o'clock to-morrow at 
Windsor Castle for the purpose. And, 
therefore, in the present state of affairs, I 
have only to ask your Lordships not to go 
into any public business until six o’clock 
to-morrow, when I shall be prepared to 
make a statement of the conclusion at 
which Her Majesty has arrived and of the 
grounds on which Her Majesty’s Ministers 
have acted. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 

Ordered, That the Time limited for the Second 
Reading of certain Bills by the Order of the 
House of the 23rd of April be extended from 
Friday, 29th June, to Friday 6th July. 


TENURE (IRELAND) (NO. 2) BILL [H.L.] 


A Bill to consolidate and amend the Law of 
Tenure in Ireland—Was presented by The Lord 


SomeEruiit ; read 1*. (No. 175.) 
House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o’clock, till to-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 25, 1866. 


MINUTES.]—New Wrir Issusp—For Hertford 
Borough, v. Sir Walter Minto Townsend Far- 
quhar, baronet, deceased. 

Setect Commitree— On Public Health, Sir 
Charles Russell discharged, Mr. Knight added. 

Pustic Bitts—Second Reading—General Police 
and Improvement (Scotland) Act (1862) 
Amendment * [171]. 

Report—Local Government Supplemental (No. 2)* 
[150]; Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation 
(No. 2) * (170). 

Third Reading—Dean Forest (Walmore and the 
Bearce Commons) * [182], and passed, 


Earl Russell 
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COAL.—ANSWER TO ADDRESS, 

Answer to Address [12th June} re. 
ported, as follows :— 

I have received your Address, praying 
that a Commission may issue to investi- 
gate the probable quantity of Coal con- 
tained in the Coal Fields of the United 
Kingdom, and to report on the quantity 
of such Coal which may be reasonably ex- 
pected to be available for use: 


Whether it is probable that Ooal existe 
at workable depths under the Perniian, 
New Red Sandstone, and other superin: 
cumbent strata: 


To inquire as to the quantity of Coal 
at present consumed in the various branches 
of manufacture, for steam navigation, and 
for domestic purposes, as well as the quan- 
tity exported, and how far and to what 
extent such consumption and export may 
be expected to increase: 


And whether there is reason to believe 
that Coal is wasted either by bad working, 
or by carelessness, or neglect of proper 
appliances for its economical consump- 
tion :— 

And, I have given directions that a 
Commission shall issue for the purposes 
which you have requested. 


THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 


THe CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Speaker, my noble Friend 
at the head of the Government and I| have 
obtained Her Majesty’s permission to ac- 
quaint the House that in consequence of 
the vote which was given on Monday last, 
and in consequence of those anterior cir- 
cumstances to which we referred, we, Her 
Majesty’s Advisers, tendered to Her Ma- 
jesty the resignation of the offices which 
we hold. Her Majesty was pleased to 
consider that it was not desirable for her 
to accept those resignations without fur- 
ther consideration. Her Majesty, in con- 
sequence, made early arrangements for 
undertaking her journey to London, inas- 
much as she was of opinion that with the 
view of dealing with a question of such a 
nature it was necessary that personal com- 
munications should be held. Her Majesty 
at the time I speak is, I believe, on her 
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way to Windsor, and she has been pleased 
to appoint that my noble Friend and my- 
self should have an audience of Her Ma- 
jesty to-morrow at one o'clock. Under 
these circumstances, Sir, it will be my 
duty to ask the House again to adjourn 
until to-morrow evening ; and with a view 
to the general convenience I think it will 
be desirable that we should, with the per- 
mission of the House, name the hour of 
six o’clock for meeting. Of course, under 
these circumstances, it is not the intention 
of the Government to proceed upon any 
business which is likely to become a 
matter of debate ; but there is a Motion 
which it is desirable should be made. It 
is a Motion by way of a Vote on account 
for the Revenue and Packet Services. 
The object of taking that Vote is to en- 
able certain payments to be made which 
fall due at the close of this month, and 
which are absolutely required from us by 
the engagements under which we stand 
with the sanction of the House; and we 
think, therefore, that it will not be accord- 
ing to the pleasure of the House, any more 
than to the usage of the public service, 
to delay these payments. We shall take 
that Vote to-night; but we do not propose 
to proceed with any other public business. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. CHILDERS said, that since his 
right hon. Friend had addressed the House 
he had found that it would be an inconve- 
nient thing to take a Vote—even on ac- 
count—of which notice had not been given. 
He would, therefore, with the leave of the 
House, give notice of his intention to 
bring the Vote forward to-morrow. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. CHILDERS moved that the House, 
at its rising, do adjourn till to-morrow, at 
Six o'clock. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 26, 1866. 
MINUTES.]— Postic Bux— First Reading— 


Dean Forest (Walmore and the Bearce Com- 
mons) * (178), 
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THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 


Eart RUSSELL; My Lords, I rise 
for the purpose of stating to your Lord. 
ships what has occurred with respect to 
the subject to which I alluded on a former 
evening. In accordance with the announce- 
ment which I then made to your Lordships, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and I 
went this day to Windsor and had an au- 
dience of Her Majesty, and that we re- 
turned to London bearing with us the final 
decision of Her Majesty. I have now to 
inform your Lordships that the resignations 
which we unanimously agreed to tender 
have been accepted. Some time has elapsed 
since I asked your Lordships to suspend 
public business, I will accordingly state 
what has occurred in the interval. Her 
Majesty, on receiving the tender of re- 
signation which Her Ministers offered on 
Tuesday last, in the first place, was pleased 
to say that she wished the Cabinet to re- 
consider their decision ; that it appeared 
to Her Majesty that the Government had 
only been defeated on a point of detail in 
regard to their measure ; and, further, that 
the present state of the Continent made it 
very inexpedient that a change of Govern- 
ment should take place at this time. By 
the latter statement Her Majesty intended 
to convey that, persons who had been for 
some time in communication with foreign 
Powers, whose policy was known to those 
foreign Powers, who had maintained an in- 
timate alliance with both France and Rus- 
sia, the neutral Powers in the present war 
—that such persons might have an advan- 
tage over any others who, newly entered 
upon office, and however able and ex- 
perienced, must necessarily be strangers to 
the correspondence that had been carried 
on. With respect to the first of these 
objections—that the defeat of the Govern- 
ment took place upon a matter of detail, 
I beg to say that I had no occasion or 
opportunity, nor, let me say, any wish, to 
make any statement with regard to the 
Bill for the extension of the suffrage and 
the re-distribution of seats. But I will 
state what has been the position in which 
we have found ourselves since Her Ma- 
jesty was pleased to desire me, on the 
death of Lord Palmerston, to accept the 
office of First Lord of the Treasury. When 
I accepted that office, I found that the 
pledges which had been frequently given 
by various Administrations—by my own 
Administration, by that of Lord Aberdeen, 
by that of Lord Derby, and by that of 
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Lord Palmerston, were pledges that had 
not been redeemed, and that a reproach 
exiated—and it will continue to exist—upon 
any party in this country that did not take 
any opportunity which might seem prac- 
ticable to solve this question, which, if left 
unsolved, must be productive of great in- 
convenience, and even evil, to the country. 
My Lords, it appeared to me—and I have 
always acted upon that opinion, whether in 
office or out of office—that it was not wise 
to bring forward the question of Reform 
unless the circumstances were such as to 
lead to the hope that it would be seriously 
entertained. We believed, from the repre- 
sentations that were made to us, and from 
the reports of proceedings at the elections 
which took place during last year, that we 
had a favourable opportunity to settle this 
question. It appeared to us that a con- 
siderable suspicion and distrust existed in 
the public mind owing to former measures 
of Reform having been produced and then, 
for one reason or another, defeated or 
dropped ; and we therefore thought it our 
duty to declare at an early period that, 
whatever might be the measure on which 
Her Majesty's Government decided, by that 
measure we should stand or fall. After 
this we sifted and examined all the in- 


formation we had procured, and we con- 
sidered the principles on which any mea- 


sure of the kind should be based. 
seemed to me, my Lords, having had a 
part—a considerable part—in the framing 
and introduction, and subsequently in the 
carrying, of another measure of Reform 
—it seemed to me that Earl Grey was 
perfeetly wise when he declared with re- 
gard to that measure that he wished it 
to be large in order that it might be safe. 
Now, my Lords, it seemed to me that on 
the present occasion we ought to consider 
whether it would be advisable to prepare a 
measure which would pass easily through 
Parliament by a compromise of the views 
of different parties, or whether an attempt 
ought not to be made to introduce a measure 
which would last undisturbed, at least, as 


long as the Reform Act of Earl Grey has | 


done. It appeared to us that if we treated 
the measure merely as a matter of party 
convenience, to be agreed upon between 
different political persons, we should ineur 
the certain risk in three or four years of a 
new agitation ; that those who had been 
unjustly excluded would ask to be admitted 
to the privileges of the Constitution ; and, 
probably, we should find that we had not 
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question. The course would undoubtedly 
have been an easier one for us. We might 
have obtained a temporary triumph. But we 
considered it was our duty not to bring in 
a Reform Bill unless we had reason to hope 
that the measure would pass, and, whea 
passed, would endure for a considerable 
time. That being the principle upon which 
we proceeded, it seemed to us advisable 
to bear in mind two objects. One was to 
make the measure so sufficiently large as 
to give contentment to the people who were 


seeking an extension of the franchise in 


counties and in boroughs. The other was 
so to frame the measure as not unneces- 
sarily to give alarm to the numerous per- 
sons who are opposed to any social disturb- 
ance, and very sensitive to danger to the 
Constitution from unnecessary interference 
with the settled institutions of the country. 
From time to time Motions have been made 
for the extension of the franchise in coun- 
| ties owing to the operation of the Chandos 
Clause in the Reform Bill of 1832. A 
‘number of petitions for the extension of 
the franchise in boroughs have also been 
presented. With regard to the counties 
| the proposals made were for a £10 fran- 
| chise instead of £50, and in boroughs for 
|a £6 yearly value instead of £10. I 
have a few figures which will show what 
would have been the result of these propo- 
sals. In the measure introduced by the 
Government of Lord Palmerston it was es- 
| timated that 260,000 persons would have 
| been admitted under the £6 yearly value 
| franchise. Under the £7 franchise only 
156,000 would have been admitted, show- 
ing a difference in the two proposals of 
| 104,000. By the former Bill of 1852, a 
franchise of £5 rateable value would have 
admitted 230,000, being a difference of 
74,000. It appeared to me that that was 
|@ compromise already made with those 
claiming the franchise, and that it was not 
| for those who objected to the undue exten- 
sion of the franchise to say that it was 
carried too far. We cut off more than 
100,000 of those who would have been 
enfranchised under the former proposal. 
Therefore, having made that proposal, I 
must say that those who belong to the un- 


represented people, and who stated that 


they would be satisfied with nothing less 
than a £6 yearly value for boroughs and 
£10 yearly value for counties, showed the 
utmost moderation, for they declared them- 
selves at once satisfied with the franchise 


effected that settlement which it was our | proposed by the Government. So far on one 
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side the compromise was accepted. Those, 
however, who had objected to the Bill of 
1861, as including too great a number, 
were not at all satisfied by the diminution of 
100,000 which we proposed. I am not 
going to occupy your Lordships’ time with 
what I think would not be properly the 
subject of debate in this House—namely, 
the mode in which the Bill was received in 
the House of Commons, and the various 
Amendments which were proposed to evade 
and to obstruct it. But, perhaps, I may 
say that the course adopted has hardly 
been in accordance with the promise volun- 
tarily made by the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Derby), that he would not counte- 
nance any attempt factiously to defeat the 
Bill of the Government, but would treat 
it in a fair spirit. Now, if the noble Earl 
had kept entirely aloof from any decla- 
rations made by any of the Members 
of his party in the House of Com- 
mons, I should have had nothing to say on 
the matter, but only to lament that the 
precept which the noble Earl had laid down 
had not been acted upon. I have, however, 
seen constantly in the newspapers that 
there were meetings held at the house of 
a noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) of the Conservative Members 
of the House of Comnions, and I have al- 
ways seen that the Earl of Derby arrived 
at a quarter past two to address those 
meetings. Now, my Lords, I do not know 
—or, if I did know, I should not wish to 
criticize—the words of advice which may 
have been given by the noble Earl on those 
occasions, to persons who would listen to 
a person of his great authority with defer- 
ence and respect; but this I must say, 
that, either when the noble Earl spoke to 
them in favour of fairness and straight- 
forwardness in dealing with the Bill they 
must have been very bad pupils, or else he 
did not give to them their lesson in ac- 
cordance with the declaration he had made 
in favour of fair dealing and straightfor- 
wardness. The fact is that the Bill has 
been met at every turn—I am not going 
to use any epithets—by surprises or unex- 
pected tactics. The Amendment to the 
second reading was defeated by a majority 
of five votes. Subsequent divisions took 
place upon various important points of the 
Bill, in which the Government had some- 
times a fair majority, and once the vote of 
the House of Commons was carried against 
us. At last came the Question on which 
there was a majority of eleven against the 
Government. Now, that division was, 
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Her Majesty has been pleased to observe, 
upon a point of detail ; but if it had been 
merely a point of detail—if it had been 
merely a question, for instance, between 
rating and rental, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might easily have consented to that 
Amendment, and endeavoured, by reducing 
the rating qualification, or by some other 
means, to have convinced the House of 
Commons that the test of rating was not 
a proper test as a qualification for the fran- 
chise. But, my Lords, coming after so 
many attempts to obstruct, delay, and de- 
feat the Bill, we could not but consider 
that it was hopeless for us to proceed fur- 
ther with it. Of course we should have 
been ready to postpone the Bill, after the 
franchise clauses had been agreed to, to 
another Session of Parliament. But that 
would have been useless, seeing that there 
was such a determined spirit of hostility to 
the Bill in the House as to demonstrate 
that there was no chance of its passing. 
The Government, therefore, resolved to 
tender to Her Majesty their resignations. 
My Lords, I cannot think that we proposed 
an extension of the suffrage which was too 
great, or that we proposed to carry further 
than was necessary the bestowal of the 
right of voting upon the working men of 
this country. We acted according to our 
sincere convictions, and in the same way 
as Lord Grey’s Government had acted in 
regard to the same subject. That Govern- 
ment made Schedule A, which related to 
the disfranchisement of small boroughs, a 
vital point in the Bill, and we considered 
that the franchise we fixed for counties and 
boroughs was a vital point in the Bill we 
brought in. Therefore, we held that the 
point upon which the last division took 
place was not one merely of detail; and, 
having duly considered whether it could be 
set right by any further Amendment, we 
determined, as I have said, to tender our 
resignations. The other ground upon which 
Her Majesty declined to accept our resig- 
nations without further deliberation was 
the present state of foreign affairs and the 
war which is now raging on the Continent. 
Now, it will be admitted by your Lordships, 
and the other House of Parliament will 
admit, that, however we regard the matter, 
it is inconvenient to take the management 
of foreign affairs from the hands of a Go- 
vernment which had been established so 
long, and place it in the hands of others at 
a moment like the present. We deemed, 
however, that it was our duty to main- 
tain our honour as public meu uninjured, 
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and that no consideration of public con- 
venience at that time, however grave 
that consideration might be, would jus- 
tify us in ineurring the blame of for- 
feiting pledges we had given to the coun- 
try and to Parliament to bring in a Re- 
form Bill which we might expect to carry. 
My Lords, I have now stafed the reasons 
which induced Her Majesty’s Government 
to tender their resignation; and, as I have 
already told your Lordships, that resigna- 
tion has been accepted. I have now only 
to make two further remarks. One is that 
I trust, whatever Parliament may do, they 
will fairly consider and will not treat with 
contempt or contumely the claims of the 
working classes to be admitted to the right 
of voting. I trust they will act in the 
spirit in which I spoke to a large deputa- 
tion. When one of its members pointed 
out to me that universal suffrage existed 
in the United States, and in many, if not 
all, our colonies, I replied to them that 
this country has been famed for many cen- 
turies as a free and happy country, pos- 
sessing noble institutions, and that our ob- 
ject should be not to copy the institutions 
of other countries, but to improve our own. 
That, I conceive, should be the object of 


your Lordships and the object of any per- 
son who should be called to fill the office 


of Her Majesty’s Advisers. I should say 
the pursuance of that object was especially 
a duty at this time, considering the pre- 
sent condition of foreign countries — be- 
cause we cannot forget the influence that 
was exercised over all Europe by the 
French Revolution of 1830, or overlook 
the circumstance that the Minister of a 
German Power has proclaimed universal 
suffrage as the basis of a Parliament in 
Germany. If you grant the suffrage freely 
and generously to the people of this coun- 
try, attached as they are to their English 
institutions, they would rather accept such 
a boon from you than that you should offer 
them a Constitution framed upon a foreign 
model, But if you alienate the people 
from the Crown and the aristocracy by 
refusing them the enfranchisement to 
which they are entitled evils must be for 
many years experienced. We have made 
the attempt—unfortunately as it appears 
—but we have made the attempt to per- 
form the duty of reconciling that which 
was due to the great and established in- 
stitutions of this country with that which 
was due to the growing influence, the in- 
creased wealth, the increased intelligence 
of the people, and which was due also to 
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their manifest forbearance and respect for 
the law. I am sure that that is an ob- 
ject that the Legislature should aim at. 
Any agreement between political , parties 
will not produce a lasting state of things 
with regard to the representation of the 
people in the House of Commons, unless 
you work in the open day, before the eyes 
of the people, and persuade them that you 
are acting honestly by them. I have only 
now to make one further observation, and 
that is to express my gratitude to Her 
Majesty for the confidence she has been 
pleased to bestow upon us, and to bear 
my testimony to Her Majesty’s anxiety to 
perform all the duties of her high station. 
Not even considerations of health which I 
have often felt it my duty to urge upon 
Her Majesty’s attention have permitted 
her to abstain from performing the func- 
tions which belonged to her as Sovereign 
of the people of England. I trust that 
under the blessing of Divine Providence 
Her Majesty may be able to perform those 
duties, and that she may be preserved to 
the enjoyment of many, many happy days. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, it 
was my anxious wish, upon entering your 
Lordships’ House, to listen with respectful 
attention to whatever statement the noble 
Earl the late First Minister of the Crown 
might make as to the ground of the resig- 
nation of Her Majesty’s Ministers, which 
he has just announced to your Lordships. 
And although the noble Ear! has referred to 
every possible phase of the subject, and even 
to some subjects which are hardly matters 
of Parliamentary inquiry or Parliamentary 
discussion, I do not intend to follow him 
in any one of them. I do not intend to 
discuss the merits of the Reform Bill, or 
the manner in which Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters have dealt with it, or the judgment 
they have brought to bear on that question. 
I should not have said a word, but should 
have left the noble Earl to his volunteer 
defence of the course pursued by himself 
and his Colleagues, had he not thought fit, 
in the course of his remarks, to speak with 
considerable freedom of matters personal 
to myself and Friend. The noble Earl has 
thought fit to cast considerable blame upon 
me, and to impugn the course which—as he 
concludes upon my suggestion—has been 
pursued in the House of Commons. My 
Lords, these are charges to which I can- 
not listen in silence, especially on an oc- 
casion of such magnitude and importance 
as the present. I may say 1 agree with 
the noble Earl that a change of Govern- 
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ment; fromi whatever hands td Whatever 
hatids, at & period when there is so much 
disturbance abroad and so many important 
subjects requiring consideration at home, 
is and must be a misfortune ; but I ven- 
ture to tell the noble Earl that it is no 
fault of those who are in opposition, but 
that it is the fault of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment themselves, that we are reduced 
to the painful necessity of considering the 
probability of a change of Government at 
this time. The noble Earl has said that 
at the commencement of the Session I 
assured him that no underhand dealings 
should be resorted to and no unfair opposi- 
tion offered to the Bill. I will repeat what 
I then said. I said that if the Bill should 
be one of a reasonable and moderate cha- 
racter, such as the Conservative party could 
with honour and consistently with their 
conscientious convictions accept as a settle- 
ment of a question which it was desirable 
to settle, to come to some conclusion upon, 
I would exert what influence I had with 
the Conservative Members of Parliament 
to the end that the noble Earl should meet 
with no unfair opposition ; on the contrary, 
I said I should be happy to further the 
progress of such a Bill. I say that pledge 


has been kept, and kept to the letter; and 
when the noble Earl talks about private 
meetings of Members of the Opposition, 
and speaking of such meetings as utterly 
unusual, makes it matter of complaint that 
the Opposition should meet and consider 


measures which the Government have 
submitted to Parliament, and receive an 
opinion upon them from those in whom the 
Opposition have confidence, I say he makes 
a statement which from a person of the 
noble Earl’s political experience is some- 
what startling, and which shows how 
much the noble Earl is at a loss to find 
something wherewith to charge his political 
opponents. My Lords, I have upon several 
occasions met those with whom I have had 
the honour of acting politically for twenty 
years past, and, to the best of my judgment, 
I have expressed such opinions and given 
them such advice as | conscientiously be- 
lieved to be sound with regard to the mea- 
sures submitted to them in Parliament; 


and as long as I have the honour of being | 


associated in public life with and enjoying 
the confidence of a great party, 1 shall 
deem it one of the fundamental duties 
imposed upon me by that position not to 
leave my party to straggle like sheep, each 
man according to his individual fancy, but 


to offer-its‘Members every means for con- 
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sultation and frankly and fairly to bring 
before them, for the purpose of inducing 
political co-operation, the views which I 
entertain. The noble Earl spoke of the 
advice which he supposes 1 gave to the 
Members of the Opposition at certain pri- 
vate meetings. I do not know how he be- 
came possessed df his information as to what 
advice I gave. I do not know whether the 
noble Earl employs any person to ascertain 
what takes place at private meetings ; but 
in whatever way he obtained his informa- 
tion, this I know—that I never advised those 
with whom I have had the honour of con- 
sulting, to meet this Bill with anything 
but a fair and reasonable opposition. The 
noble Earl has spoken as if it had been 
his political opponents who defeated the 
Government in their intentions with respect 
to the Reform Bill. Why, as a matter of 
fact every Amendment—or obstruction, as 
he pleases to term an Amendment—has 
been made, not by his opponents but by 
those whom he reckons in the ranks of 
his political supporters. I will say to the 
noble Earl at once that it is the injudicious 
and dictatorial course which has been pur- 
sued by the Government that has alienated 
from him men who might have been con- 
ciliated—men who might have been led 
but who could never have been driven— 
and that to that he owes the position in 
which he now finds himself. He has upon 
his own showing of the grounds on which 
he has placed his resignation, been de- 
feated, not by his opponents, but by his 
political friends. It is not usual to refer 
to proceedings in the other House ; but as 
the noble Earl has made use of the phrase 
‘* factious opposition” let me remind him 
what were the Amendments to which he 
has referred. The noble Earl came down 
at the opening of Parliament, and an- 
nounced to us that immediately after Lord 
Palmerston’s funeral—that is to say, at the 
latter end of October—Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment sent out to obtain statistical in- 
formation upon which to found a Reform 
Bill, and at the time that speech was made 
that statistical information was not in the 
hands of the Government. [Earl Russe 
dissented.] I wish to be corrected if I am 
in error; but it was certainly stated in 
the Speech from the Throne that when that 
information had been obtained it should be 
placed upon the table of the House, as the 
basis for future measures. Early in the 
year—that is to say, when about a month 
of the Session had expired, Her Majesty’s 
Government brought forward a partial 
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measure dealing with the extension of the 
franchise, and with nothing else; but, at 
the same time, they gave out that other 
important propositions would be made in 
the future with regard to the representation 
of the people. A noble Earl, who was a 
strong partizan of the Government, a Libe- 
ral, and who has proved his political opi- 
nions upon more than one occasion (Earl 
Grosvenor), proposed that before the House 
was called upon to pass a partial Bill they 
should see the whole scheme of the Go- 
vernment with reference to Parliamentary 
Reform. Was that a very unreasonable 
demand? It was rejected, but it was re- 
jected by a majority of five only. When 
you are dealing with a matter of such 
gravity and importance—which settles or 
unsettles the whole balance of the Consti- 
tution—which alters the character of the 
House of Commons, and by altering its 
character alters its relations to this House 
and to the Throne of the country—I say 
it was fair and reasonable—nay, it was 
absolutely necessary—that before Parlia- 
ment was called upon for a judgment upon 
any part of it, they should see the whole 
measure and be able to look at it with an en- 
larged and comprehensive view. And Her 
Majesty’s Government admitted the rea- 
sonableness of the proposal ; for after hav- 
ing defeated the Motion by a majority of five 
—undoubtedly not a very large majority— 
after having said that it was not their in- 
tention to introduce during the present 
Session any measure of Reform except the 
Franchise Bill, upon the ground that Par- 
liament would not have time to consider it 
—they six weeks later, under pressure, 
brought forward a measure so crude, so 
undigested, so ill-considered, that it was at 
once—I will not say it was laughed out of 
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been up to this moment a matter of serious 
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that division the Government had the 
largest majority, I believe, they ever ob- 
tained—I believe a majority of something 
like forty. Then came the question of in- 
corporating into. the Bill provisions having 
for their object the prevention of bribery. 
As to the wisdom or otherwise of incor- 
porating such provisions in a Bill of this 
character, I will give no opinion ; but, at 
all events, the noble Earl cannot speak of 
them as a Motion proposed for the purpose 
of defeating or delaying the Bill. The 
subject occupied half a night’s debate, 
Her Majesty’s Government on that occa- 
sion suffered a defeat ; but they did not 
appear to consider it of sufficient import- 
| ance to induce them to alter their conduct 
in any way. They contented themselves 
with challenging the hon. Member who 
proposed and carried the Motion to bring 
forward his clauses, and said that they 
would discuss them in Committee. The 
next question was, I think, the Reduction 
of the County Franchise. I should say, 
however, that upon the first reading of the 
Bill only was there any discussion. Upon 
the second reading of the Franchise Bill, 
}upon the second reading of the Re-distri- 
bution of Seats Bill, and upon going into 
Committee on the Consolidated Bill, there 
was no division and no attempt to impede 
the progress which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was anxious to make. In Committee 
the first question raised was that of the 
county franchise. Members of the House 
of Commons entertained different opinions 
upon the subject; and I presume that 
Members may be permitted to exercise 
their judgment upon those matters, and 
are not to submit absolutely to the ipse 
dixit of any particular Minister, however 
old and experienced a hand he may be in 
dealing with Reform Bills. But what was 
The Government proposal 
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| the question ? 


discussion. The clauses and provisions of the | was a £14 occupation franchise for the 
Bill have been universally condemned ; and | counties, and £20 was proposed to be sub- 
I am not using too strong a phrase when I | stituted as the proper amount. But the 
say ridiculed by every person who has/ question upon which the House divided 
taken them into consideration. The Go-| was whether rating or rental should be the 
vernment had originally no intention to| basis of the franchise; and the Govern- 
bring it forward, and the result of its being | ment carried their point, that the franchise 
hastily introduced at the demand of the! should be based on rental. To the last 
noble Earl’s Friends in the other House! hour, indeed, that clause remained in the 
naturally displayed in the crudeness and | Bill, precisely in the form proposed by Her 
absurdity, I will call it, in its provisions, | Majesty’s Government. Now, unless you 
which was more excusable than it would | want to stifle debate altogether, you cannot 
have been under other circumstances. The | maintain that there was any obstruction in 
next division was upon the question, whe-| the course that was adopted on that occa- 
ther the disfranchising or the enfranchising | sion. May not the House of Commons 
clauses should be taken first; and upon | have its own deliberate opinion as to the 


The Earl of Derby 
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relative merits of a rating or a rental quali- 
fication, and as to the advisability of fixing 
the standard at £14 or £20, without at 
once being subjected to these accusations ? 
How can the business of any Government 
be carried on if every question raised is to 
be turned into a Vote of Confidence, and if 
the House of Commons is to be told that 
every detail must be accepted in the form 
it is proposed, that it must submit to have 
all the opinions of the Government thrust 
down its throat, and that if any objection 
is offered to such a proceeding Parliament 
must be prepared for the result ? What was 
the last question? The noble Earl talked 
a good deal about the rights of the work- 
ing men; but I have shown that, as far 
as the county franchise is concerned, the 
Bill stands precisely as it was when first 
introduced. The amount of the borough 
franchise never was discussed and never 
divided upon. The noble Earl brings for- 
ward those charges against the House of 
Commons, and I want to know how he 
justifies them. The question may have 


been—was—a fit subject for discussion ; 
but I say it never was discussed, and I say 
it would have been perfectly competent to 
the noble Earl or his Colleagues if they 
had thought fit, when rating was carried 


against rental, to say that as that propo- 
sition would raise the franchise above what 
they intended, they would propose to re- 
duce the figure from £7 to £5. That 
would have been the fair, and reasonable, 
and obvious course for the Government to 
have pursued. But, instead of this, when 
rating had been carried against the Go- 
vernment by a majority of eleven, includ- 
ing forty-four of their own supporters— 
thus proving the annihilation of the ma- 
jority of seventy which they had at the 
beginning of the Session, and which they 
have frittered away—up jumps the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and declares that he regards the 
principle of rental as an essential part of 
the Bill, and the substitution for it of a 


principle of rating as a Vote of Want of | 
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—I hope with the sincere intention that 
the Queen should be advised to act upon 
that resignation, and that it should not be 
merely a fictitious resignation. I pass over 
the whole of the remainder of the noble 
Earl’s speech. I hoped not to have been 
called upon to say a single word. I will 
not argue the question of Reform. I will 
not even deal with those warnings—those 
solemn warnings—with which the noble 
Earl concluded his speech as to the course 
we ought to pursue for the purpose of con- 
ciliating and maintaining the good opinion 
of the people of this country, and recon- 
ciling them to, or keeping them upon good 
terms with the Crown and the aristocracy. 
I should not have said a single word if it 
had not been for the personal charges 
which he made against me, and the fur- 
ther charges which he made against my 
friends in the other House. Those charges, 
however, having been made, I felt that I 
should not have done my duty either to 
myself or to them if I had not taken the 
earliest opportunity of repudiating them. 
Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
noble Earl who has just sat down com- 
menced by stating that he had not intended 
speaking this evening ; and no doubt your 
Lordships will easily believe that I had not 
the slightest idea that an opportunity 
would be afforded me of saying anything. 
The noble Earl has referred with some 
warmth and at some length to what fell 
from my noble Friend (Earl Russell), as to 
the manner in which the promise given to 
the Government by the Opposition at the 
commencement of the Session has been 
kept. Now, with regard to keeping pro- 
mises, I must say that when we hear my 
noble Friend opposite—if he will allow me 
to term him so—declare that he will not 
this evening make any remarks upon the 
character of the Bill introduced by the 
Government, and when we find that for 
the last ten minutes he has been heaping 
upon that measure every possible kind of 
vituperation, it is quite possible, I believe, 
that the promises he made at the begin- 


Confidence in Her Majesty’s Ministers, | ning of the Session may scarcely have 
and that whatever may be the inconveni- | been fulfilled. 


ence to the country, and notwithstanding 


the state of foreign affairs—notwithstand- | noble Earl’s pardon. 


Tue Eart or DERBY: I beg the 
I did not make the 


ing all these things which he urged so for- | slightest comment upon the merits of the 


cibly against a change of Ministry—the | Bill. 


Government intend, because the House of 
Commons had exercised its judgment, to 
throw the country into every confusion to 
which it will be subjected, and to offer to 


} 


I simply replied to the charge that 
obstructive measures had been employed, 
and I said nothing about the merits of the 
Bill or the debates. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I pass by the 


the Crown the resignation of their offices | censure which the noble Earl bestowed 
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upon the introduction of the first and as 
he termed it incomplete Bill ; but with re- 


gard to the second Bill, if the noble Earl ; House of Commons. 


{LORDS} 
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was moved by one of the most distinguished 


Members of the Conservative party in the 
I refer to the son of 


thinks he passes no opinion upon its merits | the noble Earl (Lord Stanley.) One pe- 
when he characterizes it as ‘“‘erude,’’ | culiarity with regard to the latter Motion 
“absurd,” and ‘ridiculous,’ I am per-/ was that no public notice whatever was 


fectly willing to retract every word I said 
upon that point. So far from wishing to 
indulge in personal recriminations at this 
moment, we desire to support Her Ma- 
jesty, whatever Government she may be 
pleased to summon to her assistance, in 
the regulation of the affairs of the country, 
and we do not intend to offer any factious 
Opposition to our successors in their treat- 
ment of Reform, or of any other question. 
When the noble Earl says that his promise 
to the Government was kept, 1 am quite 
ready to argue with him if he will main- 
tain, bearing in mind that he promised that 
no factious opposition should be offered 
to the Bill, that no underhand measures 
should be resorted to, and particularly that 
no combination should be entered into 
against Reform with those who could com- 
bine for no other purpose—pledges all of 
them held forth in the most solemn man- 
ner, [* Oh, oh!’’ and ‘No, no!’’}] I 


hope your Lordships will allow me to ex- 
press, however imperfectly, what I have to 


say without interruption. If I make any 
statements that are wrong or erroneous, 
your Lordships will have an opportunity of 
correcting them. When your Lordships 
remember that Lord Elcho even was not 
denied a hearing ata meeting of working 
men it will be scarcely creditable that your 
Lordships should interrupt me with cries of 
Oh!’ and “No!” After that promise 
that no combination should be entered into 
with persons who could combine for no 
other purpose, can the noble Earl consider 
that the only opposition to the measure 
has been of a perfectly fair and argu- 
mentative character? I will leave it 
to him and to the country at large 
to say whether the promise has been 
faithfully performed. The noble Earl, too, 
was wrong in some of his statements as 
to the quarters from which the opposition 
to the Bill proceeded. One of the Amend- 
ments upon which a division was taken was 
proposed by Sir Rainald Knightley, and the 
proposition which he made was, I believe, 
one of a nature which ought not to be mixed 
up with the questions of the reduction of 
the franchise and the re-distribution of 
seats. Questions on the subject were also 
raised by Mr. Hunt and Mr. Walpole; and 
above all, a most important Amendment 


Earl Granville 





| given of the intention to bring it before the 


House, although by that sort of indiseretion 
by which things leak out we are now per- 
fectly aware that for two or three days 
previously to its being made, communica- 
tions were forwarded to all those persons on 
our side of the House who were supposed 
to lean in the slightest degree towards the 
views which were to be forwarded by the 
Motion. I think, therefore, it was too much 
for the noble Earl to say that all the Motions 
adverse to the Bill had proceeded from the 
usual supporters of the Government. I do 
not in the slightest degree blame the Con- 
servative party for opposing Her Majesty’s 
Government, neither do I doubt that they 
are prepared to form a very able and ex- 
cellent Government. They were perfectly 
justified in opposing a measure which they 
did not approve ; but I must say that their 
claim to credit for avoiding anything like 
factious opposition cannot be allowed to 
pass without question. As to Her Majesty’s 
Government they took the most simple 
course open to them with regard to the 
question of Reform. The noble Earl re- 
proves us—as we have been reproved by 
others, both in and out of the House—with 
having brought in a partial measure of 
Reform. We did so for one single reason 
—namely, that, having considered the 
difficulties of every possible course open to 
us, it appeared to us, upon the whole, that 
the measure we introduced was the one 
most likely to enable us to advance the 
cause of Reform. We did so for exactly 
the same reason as that given by a leading 
Member of the noble Earl’s Government 
when apologizing for the meagreness of the 
Conservative scheme for the re-distribution 
of seats, and when admitting that that part 
of their measure must come back to the 
House of Commons again for further con- 
sideration—namely, that it is impossible to 
pass a measure of Reform which mixes up 
together the subjects of a reduction of the 
franchise and a re-distribution of seats. 
Acting upon this belief, we introduced a 
measure dealing solely with the former sub- 
ject; but we were forced, in consequence 
of a division which took place in the House 
of Commons, to lay all the details of our 
scheme for the re-distribution of seats wpon 
the table before the House went into Com- 
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mittee upon the former Bill. Yet the 
noble Earl treats as nothing that division 
upon that important point. The noble 
Earl has accused us of being in a hurry 
to resign ; but so far from that being the 
case, the feeling of a large portion of 
the Cabinet was that the Government 
majority of five on the division on Earl 
Grosvenor’s Amendment was too small 
to enable us to carry out the very diffi- 
cult task before us, and that as we could 
not separate ourselves from the consti- 
tutional change we pledged ourselves to 
effect, it would have been better at once to 
resign. But if Her Majesty’s Government 
did not then deem it to be their duty to 
resign, I ask your Lordships whether, after 
the course matters had taken in the other 
House, after the Motions and divisions, 
following one after another, had culmi- 
nated in placing the Government in the 
minority in which they found themselves 
the other day, it did not become obvious 
that, whether in the right or in the wrong, 
they would be unable to carry the Reform 
Bill to a successful termination, and so 
redeem the pledges they had given to Par- 
liament and to the country? The noble Earl 
concluded his speech by what I may de- 
signate as an unworthy sneer against the 


motives of Her Majesty’s Ministers in ten- 


dering their resignation. He expressed a 
hope that their resignation was a real one, 
and not one simulated for the purpose of 
bringing about other arrangements, In 
reply to that observation I must state that 
the opinion of the Cabinet was unanimous 
that they could not submit to the defeat 
that they had sustained, and that, therefore, 
it was their duty to tender their resigna- 
tion to Her Majesty. Their decision was 
communicated to Her Majesty in the most 
explicit manner, and I appeal to every 
Member of the Government to say whether 
any of us had the slightest idea except that 
our resignation could have but one result. 
It is quite true that Her Majesty on learn- 
ing our decision desired her Cabinet to 
consider all the circumstances of the case, 
and to ascertain whether there was no 
means consistent with our honour which 
would enable us to take another course. 
We did give the matter the fullest con- 
sideration, and carefully weighed every 
alternative that it appeared possible for us 
to adopt, and the conclusion at which we 
unanimously arrived has been already com- 
municated to your Lordships by the noble 
Earl (Earl Russell)—namely, that the only 
course left to us was again to tender our 
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resignations, and to take advantage of Her 
Majesty’s gracious permission to us to re- 
tire from office. In this course there is 
nothing dishonourable—it is one that has 
over and over again been taken by straight- 
forward and honourable men, and it is one 
that has been followed by the leaders of all 
the great parties, one after another, when 
they found that, owing to circumstances, 
they could not command such a majority 
in the House of Commons as would enable 
them successfully to carry on the Govern- 
ment of the country. I must apologize to 
your Lordships for the time I have occupied, 
and I trust I have said nothing calculated 
to create personal animosity at a time when 
personal matters cannot be too carefully 
excluded from discussion. 

Eart GREY: Though I am sorry to 
detain your Lordships longer on this ocea- 
sion, there are parts of the speech of 
my noble Friend (Earl Russell) which it 
is impossible for me to permit to pass un- 
noticed. I have listened to the explana- 
tion of the noble Earl of the circumstances 
which have led Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
tender their resignation with very great 
concern, as I cannot regard it as being in 
any way satisfactory. The subject is of 
so much importance with reference not 
only to the past but to the future, and to 
the course which it may be right hereafter 
for this House to pursue, that I hope 
your Lordships will pardon me if I venture 
to ask your attention to some remarks 
which I feel it necessary to make in 
the history of the proceedings on the 
subject of Reform, which have at last 
ended in the downfall of the Ministry. 
The noble Earl says—and on this point 
I coneur with him —that after all that 
had passed in former years; after the 
language that had been held by mem- 
bers of the present Government ; and 
after the votes which they had given upon 
measures brought forward by independent 
Members in the other House of Parliament, 
the present Government were bound to 
take into consideration the propriety of 
bringing in a Reform Bill. But the ne- 
cessity for their dealing with this subject, 
however undeniable, was by no means so 
urgent as to require them to act without due 
deliberation. There was no occasion for a 
measure being brought forward in reckless 
haste. There were two things which Par- 
liament and the country had a right to 
expect from any Government that pre- 
sumed to meddle with so critical a sub- 
ject—first, that they would endeavour to 
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bring forward a measure which they could 
honestly recommend to Parliament as cal- 
culated, while maintaining and improving 
the Constitution of the country, to effect 
& settlement of the question —at least 
for some considerable time; and _ se- 
condly, that, as far as in them lay, they 
would take care to avoid making a Bill 
proposing to effect constitutional changes 
a battle field for party contests. With 
regard to the first point, it is undoubtedly 
the fact that the Constitution of this 
country, whatever its faults, has upon 
the whole worked well for the happiness 
of the people, and that no other Govern- 
ment in the world has for an equal period 
accomplished so successfully all the objects 
for which Governments exist. A Consti- 
tution that has answered thus well should 
not be lightly meddled with, and therefore 
it was the duty of any Government propos- 
ing to alter it to take care that any mea- 
sure they might introduce for that purpose 
should be both well-considered and so com- 
plete as not to be likely soon to require 
further alteration, since frequent changes 
in the form of the Government are in them- 
selves an evil. With regard to the second 


proposition I have laid down, I am per- 
suaded your Lordships will concur with 


me that it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to avoid, so far as in them lay, 
making the subject of constitutional change 
a battle field for party contests. Expe- 
rience shows that party struggles on ques- 
tions of constitutional change have proved 
to be attended with great danger in 
all countries. They raise passions which 
endanger the public peace, and in the 
excitement so caused it is impossible to 
consider the subject with the calm delibera- 
tion its importance and difficulty demand. 
We all know that this was found to be the 
case in the great struggle upon the Reform 
Act of 1832. I need hardly remind your 
Lordships of the great danger to which 
the country was exposed by the excite- 
ment that struggle occasioned, of the riots 
at Bristol and at Nottingham, and of how 
much reason there was to fear the occur- 
rence of still more serious riots in other 
parts of the kingdom. And in addition 
to the disturbance of the public peace, it 
was found at that time that the excitement 
of a party contest is not favourable to 
the calm discussion of great and impor- 
tant constitutional changes. Upon the 
whole it was in my opinion an admirable 
measure, and considering the difficulties 
under which it was passed, it is extraordi- 
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nary that the Reform Act of 1832 contains 
so few faultsas it does, Still, if it had been 
passed at a period of greater calmness 
the measure might have been greatly im- 
proved, for there were faults in it of 
which I was sensible, and of which [ 
know others were also sensible, which 
might have been corrected had the sub- 
ject been discussed more dispassionately, 
It was, I repeat, the duty of the Govern- 
ment, when they determined to deal with 
the question of Reform, to endeavour to 
frame a measure as complete as they 
could make it, and so fair to all par. 
ties as not to provoke a party contest. 
They choose to adopt a different policy. 
The noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) who 
spoke from the other side of the House 
has already referred to the fact that at 
the beginning of the Session we were in- 
formed that a Bill for the regulation of 
the franchise would be brought forward as 
soon as certain statistical returns were 
procured. That announcement, implying 
as it did that the measure was to be con- 
fined to one particular branch of the ques- 
tion, immediately excited much apprehen- 
sion in the minds of many persons who 
thought that this important question, if it 
was dealt with at all, should be dealt with 
in a comprehensive spirit. I ventured, 
myself, when the Address in answer to 
Her Majesty’s Speech was proposed, to 
make an earnest appeal to my noble Friend 
(Earl Russell) to adhere to the principle 
of 1831 and 1832, and not to bring before 
Parliament an imperfect measure, which 
would only be preparing the way for fur- 
ther agitation, and which would unsettle 
everything and settle nothing. Similar 
appeals were made to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in the other House of Parliament 
by persons who could not be suspected of 
any unfriendly feeling towards them. But, 
my Lords, those appeals were made in 
vain. Her Majesty’s Government deter- 
mined to bring forward a measure confined 
to an alteration of the franchise. Now, 
measure of that sort was naturally likely 
to encounter opposition. I, for one, have 
never been opposed, since the necessity 
of some change was admitted, to dealing 
with the franchise; but I have always 
held that it was impossible to deal with 
that question without dealing with other 
questions which are closely related to 
it, and that to make an alteration of 
that kind without introducing at the same 
time other provisions calculated to avert 
any mischievous consequences which might 
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result from it, and to render the measure | tained a reduction of the franchise, they 


complete, would be a most injudicious and 
dangerous course. But, my Lords, what 
increased this objection in this instance was 
the fact that Her Majesty’s Government 
avowedly adopted this dangerous course 
upon the recommendation of a well-known 
Member of the other House of Parliament. 
The advice to Ministers to follow the 
course they afterwards took was given pub- 
licly and openly at a meeting at Rochdale. 
Mr. Bright advised the Government to 
adopt the plan of dealing with the fran- 
chise only in the first instance, and he 
very candidly explained his reasons for so 
doing. Now, I am bound to say that, with 
the greatest admiration for Mr. Bright’s 
abilities, and with the fullest belief in his 
sincerity in the views which he advocates, 
I am not surprised that any course of pro- 
ceeding adopted at his suggestion should not 
have been very favourably received ; be- 
cause such is the unfortunate pugnacity of 
his disposition that in his public speeches 
advocating Reform he has adopted a tone 
which would almost justify the belief that 
he desires Reform hardly more for the pur- 
pose of promoting the welfare and goud go- 
vernment of the country, than for that of 
giving him the satisfaction of trampling 
upon and degrading that large portion of 
his fellow-countrymen upon whom, under 
the name of Tories, he is never tired of 
pouring out the vials of his wrath. I must 
say that in so doing I think he di<plays a 
good deal more of the spirit of ancient Tory- 
ism than those whom he thus vituperates ; 
because what seems to have been the most 
characteriatic feature of the Tories of old 
days was a violent and arbitrary temper, 
a determination to put down all opposition 
and all differences of opinion by violence 
rather than to win over opponents by ar- 
gument, and to carry things with a high 
hand, and by main force. Such in old 
times was the distinguishing feature of 
Toryism, and I must say that it seems 
to me to be now shown much more strongly 
in the Gentleman to whom I am referring 
than in his opponents. It was an unfortu- 
nate thing, therefore, for Ministers if they 
wished to carry a measure of Reform rather 
by amicable means than by a great party 
struggle, to adopt any course of proceed- 
ing which had been suggested by that 
Gentleman, and it was especially unfor- 
tunate when he had so candidly avowed the 
reasons for that advice. He had told his 
hearers at Rochdale that it was good policy 
to proceed by degrees, for that having ob- 
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| would then have an improved leverage for 


carrying larger measures, and would have 
greater power to overcome those oppo- 
nents whom he so bitterly denounced. It 
was surely not unnatural that those oppo- 
nents who were so plainly told that this 
was the object of that course of proceed- 
ings should be a little on the alert-—more 
especially as it was clear from the cireum- 
stances of the case that the line of poliey 
thus recommended was precisely calculated 
to answer the object in view; for it was 
evident that if Parliament could be per- 
suaded to consent to this plan of reducing 
the franchise in the first instance, and re- 
serving all other questions for subsequent 
consideration, it would have given the 
extreme party great additional power of 
settling those questions according to their 
own opinions and not according to the 
opinions of others. A Bill brought for- 
ward, therefore, upon that policy naturally 
excited much animadversion, and a Reso- 
lution was proposed intended to express 
the opinion of the House of Commons that 
it was inexpedient to consider one part of 
the Reform question until the whole plan 
of the Government was before them. As 
soon as notice of that Resolution was given, 
and before it came on for discussion, Her 
Majesty’s Government, finding that the 
feeling in its favour was very strong, par- 
tially yielded to it. They promised that 
as soon as the Franchise Bill was read a 
second time, the other Bill should be laid 
upon the table. Now, had they done in 
the first instance what they afterwards did 
upon compulsion, there would have been 
no party struggle. 

Eart RUSSELL remarked that the 
Government made the concession before 
the Resolution was proposed. 

Eart GREY: But it was not till after 
notice of it was given, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment having previously refused to in- 
troduce the other Bill at all. They pro- 
mised, as I was saying, that after the second 
reading of the Franchise Bill the other 
measure should be introduced ; and then 
again, after the division on the Resolution, 
they made an additional step, and pro- 
mised that they would unite the two Bills 
together. By agreeing to refer the Bills 
to the same Committee, they granted to 
the fullest extent all that had been asked 
for by the authors of the Resolution, and 
what would have prevented any division if 
it had been granted at first. By doing 
so they showed that the demand which 
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had been made for a full explanation of 
their plan was a reasonable one, and ad- 
mitted the justice of the demand that the 
question of Reform should not be treated 
piecemeal, but as a whole. Your Lord- 
ships will allow me to point out how they 
met the Resolution of my noble Friend 
(Earl Grosvenor) when notice of it was 
first given. No sooner was it found that 
there was a chance of his Resolution being 
carried than the most violent attacks were 
made in every quarter both on himself and 
on his family—not so much in Parliament 
as out of doors—and those attacks were 
made although he stood aitogether aloof 
from the Conservative party, and although 
the honesty of his motives could never for 
one instant be impeached. Even Cabinet 
Ministers thought it not beneath their dig- 
nity to go down to Lancashire, and in ex- 
citing speeches condemn the supporters of 
the Resolution as men who said one thing 
and intended another. They were called 
** dirty conspirators,”’ and no term of abuse 
was thought too strong to be applied to 
them. 

Eart GRANVILLE: No such words 
as ‘‘dirty conspirators’ were used by any 
Cabinet Minister. 

Eart GREY: I did not attribute those 
words to any Cabinet Minister — but a 
Cabinet Minister did assert that the sup- 
porters of the Resolution said one thing 
and meant another, denouncing the pro- 
posal which the Government afterwards 
accepted, and he encouraged the organ- 
ized agitation which it was in vain endea- 
voured to arouse, in order to force Par- 
liament to pass the measure. Now, my 
Lords, this was the course that was adopted 
on that occasion. When the Bill passed 
the second reading, the Resolution being 
defeated by a very small majority, Her 
Majesty’s Government then at last con- 
sented to unite their two Bills, and to 
make them one measure only. But un- 
fortunately the Bill for the Re-distribu- 
tion of Seats, brought forward in this 
hasty manner, proved, as it might have 
been expected to be, and as the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Derby) has stated, a 
very crude measure. Unfortunately, it 
was not merely crude ; it was regarded by 
those most deeply interested in it as an 
unfair measure. Gentlemen whom I be- 
lieve to be very impartial, and who have a 
greater knowledge of local details than I 
can pretend to have, have stated they 
could regard it in no other light than as a 
Bill skilfully drawn to depress one party 
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and give an unfair advantage to another at 
their expense. That was the impression it 
made. I do not say it was a just impres- 
sion ; but the unfortunate manner in which 
the question was managed by the Govern- 
ment naturally caused suspicion to be en- 
tertained in regard to it, and induced those 
who examined it to believe that this was 
the character of their proposal. The 
consequence was that when the united Bill 
came to be discussed, it was obvious that 
it had no chance of making its way through 
Committee. In the early stages consider- 
able advantage was gained by the Govern- 
ment from an extraordinary mistake com- 
mitted by their opponents; but, not- 
withstanding that, the feeling against the 
Bill proved too strong, and at last a 
vote was carried which led to the re- 
sult we have heard to-night. Now, my 
Lords, I think it is perfectly clear that 
that division was on a point which even my 
noble Friend himself admits would not of 
itself have been fatal to the Bill, or one 
which it was necessary to consider implied 
any want of confidence in the Government. 
For my own part, I am not prepared to say 
that the question between rental and rating 
was one of great importance. I cer- 
tainly believe that rating is by far the 
fairest principle, because men will not mis- 
state the amonnt of value on which they 
pay rates. That is a great security for its 
being the real and bond fide valuation ; 
and it is to be observed that by lowering 
the figure of value it is quite possible to 
make the rateable value consistent with 
avoiding any augmentation of the qualifi- 
cation proposed by the Government. But 
then, it is said, that this vote must be 
coupled with what had gone before; and 
what had gone before showed so much dis- 


| approval of the Bill that it was necessary 


for the Government to resign. Undoubt- 
edly the vote was intended to express dis- 
approval of the Bill, and not merely a 


| difference of opinion from the Government 


on the point immediately before the 
House ; and if this implied not only dis- 
approval of the Bill, but also a desire 
to withdraw support from the Govern- 
ment, and a general want of confidence 
in the Government, I shovld entirely con- 
eur in the view which my noble Friend 
takes of the subject. It is comparatively 
immaterial what the question may be on 
which the House of Commons votes if it 
clearly intends to show by its vote its want 
of confidence in the Ministers of the Crown. 
But in this case such does not appear to 
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have been the wish of the House. Look-j resignation; and it is no secret that in- 
ing at the whole course of these pro- | dependent Members of the House of Com- 
ceedings, it appears to me, judging by the | mons were prepared to move, and, I believe, 
votes which are on your Lordships’ table, | to carry by a large majority, a Resolution 
that, although the House of Commons | which would have expressed both the de- 
were anxious to express disapproval of | sire of that House that the Ministers should 
the Bill and disapproval of the course | retain their offices, and that the question 
taken by the Government with regard to | of Reform should be dealt with in a future 
this particular Bill, they had no desire to | year, though the Bill was withdrawn for 
extend their censure to its general conduct, | the present. I say it is no secret to any- 
but, on the contrary, were anxious not to | body that such a Resolution would have 
produce any change of administration, or | been proposed and carried but for the objec- 
withdraw their support from the Govern- | tion made to it by Ministers ; and I do not 
ment. My Lords, it is notorious that this | understand how, looking at all the facts of 
was their wish, and it is this wish only | the case, Her Majesty’s Government can 
which accounts for the majority, such as it | justify the course they have taken in per- 
was, which the Government obtained on | sisting, under such circumstances, in that 
the Resolution on the second reading. It| resignation. It has long been obvious that 
is perfectly notorious that among their own | the Bill could not pass this Session ; the late 
Friends who voted for the Bill a large num- | division made no difference in that respect ; 
ber would have voted in favour of the Reso. | and if the House of Commons was ready 
lution but for the sake of continuing the Go- | to record its opinion in favour of a future 
vernment in office. So, on other occasions, | settlement of this question, and also of 
the House of Commons apparently desired | the continuance of the existing Govern- 
to show that they disapproved the Bill, and | ment, surely it was their duty to accede to 
at the same time that they wished no | what was the wish both of the Sovereign 
change in the Administration should take | and of Parliament. I know of only one 
place. Well, but if that was the feeling | reason why they should have taken a con- 
of the House of Commons, and their dis-| trary course. We have been told that 
approval of the measure submitted to them | they have declared they would stand or fall 
was, as I have endeavoured to show you, | by the Bill. Well, my Lords, if they had 
the natural and necessary consequence of | proposed a Bill satisfactory to the whole of 
the manner in which the whole question had | their own friends that would have been a 
been mismanaged from the first by the/| very reasonable course ; but were there 
Government, have Ministers now the right any men who wished them, under the cir- 
to turn round on the country and say, | cumstances, to adhere to that pledge—I 
“‘ Because we have mismanaged the sub-/| think very rashly given ? We know that 
ject, having had great advantages to deal | the most Radical of their allies to whom, 
with it—the state of affairs at the begin-|if to any, such promises were made— 
ning of the Session having been singu-/ even they would have been glad if the 
larly calm, and the country prepared to | Government had consented to retain their 
consider a reasonable and just proposal, | offices. If, then, no pledge was to be 
properly submitted to them — because | broken, of which anybody claimed the 
we have mismanaged it — because we | fulfilment, where would have been the 
have forfeited the confidence in regard}impeachment to their personal honour ? 
to Reform of a large part of our own, No doubt they must have submitted to 
friends, and they do not like our Bill, are | some mortification; no doubt—to use a 
we therefore entitled to say we will throw | homely, but expressive phrase—they must 
the country into all the difficulty which a/| have been content to ‘‘ eat humble pie ”’ if 
change of Administration must at all times; they had given up their measure for this 
create, but which in this instance will be | Session and yet retained their offices ; but 
aggravated by the general state of parties| this would have been no very heavy 
in the House of Commons, and by the | penalty to pay for the blunders of which 
present state of Europe.”” For my own| they had been guilty, and if they really 
part, my Lords, I consider that their re- felt an earnest desire to do their duty 
signation of office under such cireumstances | to the Crown and the country, and to 
and at such a time was not the fulfilment | promote the real interests of Reform itself, 
of their public duty. My noble Friend has | their own personal mortification would 
told us that Her Majesty, very properly, ! have been a small matter in comparison 
expressed great reluctance to accept their} with doing what was really best for the 
Z2 
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country. My Lords, I fear it is now too 
late for them to alter their course. I fear 
that, persevering to the end in the same 
kind of conduct which they have adopted 
from the beginning ; even within the last 
eight-and-forty hours fresh mistakes have 
been committed which render it now im- 
possible that the Government should con- 
tinue to hold their offices. We must now, 
therefore, make up our minds to what I 
must say I, for one, greatly regret as the 
result—which I think a calamity to the 
country—not only a change of the Govern- 
ment, but the loss, the almost total loss 
for all purposes of useful legislation of a 
whole year. At a time when so many sub- 
jects were pressing on the attention of 


Parliament, that, in my opinion, is a most | 


serious evil; but, at the same time, some 
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that if, in addition, it should be opposed 
by a powerful political party, it has in the 
present state of affairs little chance of 
passing. The existing condition of things 
is altogether different from the state of 
affairs in 1831 and 1832. At that time 
there were such great abuses in the re- 
presentation of the people, leading to such 
practical faults in government and legis- 
lation, that the prosperity of the country 
was in every respect checked and kept 
back by the system of legislation and ad- 
ministration for years adopted in conse- 
quence of the undue predominance of pri- 
vate interests in the other House of Par- 
liament. When, therefore, a really well- 
considered measure of Reform, effectual for 
its purpose, and with objects clear and 
defined, was proposed, there arose a spirit in 


Crisis. 


little compensation may perhaps be afforded favour of Reform which nothing could con- 
for this unhappy result, if the occurrences | trol, and that measure, in spite of the most 
of this year are made, as they ought.to be, | determined opposition, was carried to a 


a& warning to men of all parties for the 


successful issue. Circumstances are now 


future. I think myself that the proceed- | altogether different. The House of Com- 
ings this Session with respect to Reform 
are full of the most important instruction 
to us all, 
pretty plain. 
Reform cannot safely remain long in its 
present position, and that if it remains un- 


Two things appear to me to be 


settled it must continue to be an obstacle 
to the formation of any strong Adminis- 
tration, causing the time of Parliament to 
be occupied with long and fruitless debates, 
and standing in the way of other important 
measures, And it must also expose the 
nation to the danger of having some ill- 
considered and dangerous measure at length 
hurriedly passed, without deliberation, in 
some moment of excitement. Its early 


| 


mons, instead of failing in its duties, has 
since the passing of the Reform Act very 
efficiently performed them ; and the Reform 


One is that this question of | Act has been the means of securing to this 


| country for thirty-four years a series of 





and reasonable settlement is therefore in | 


the highest degree desirable. On the 
other hand, I think it is equally clear 
that, in the present state of affairs 
and of public opinion, no measure of Re- 
form has a chance of passing unless 
it be one which is really a fair measure, 


and which can obtain the general consent | 


of all parties. That the feeling of Parlia- 
ment and of the nation is against the pass- 


ing of any incomplete and imperfect mea- | 
sure has been shown this year in so striking | 


a manner that 1 cannot suppose the ex- 
perience obtained in that respect will 
soon be lost sight of. At the same 
time, this also has been shown—that any 
measure even professing to be complete 
must necessarily be offensive to so many 
private interests, and thereby provoke so 
much opposition on mere selfish grounds, 


Earl Grey 


| 





effective measures in harmony with enlight- 
ened public opinion, and with the desires 
of the nation. The consequence is that 
though there are, no doubt, defects in our 
representative system which it is highly 
desirable to remove, those defects are of a 
far more speculative character than for- 
merly, and come home much less to men’s 
feelings. As the great practical evils which 
before arose from the inadequate repre- 
sentation of the people in Parliament are no 
longer felt, it naturally happens that even 
among those who desire further changes 
in the representative system that desire 
is mild and gentle compared with the feel- 
ing manifested more than thirty years ago. 
There is also a very much larger proportion 
of persons now than then who feel the 
blessings they enjoy, and who, knowing 
that, on the whole, the country is governed 
very much as they desire, are unwilling to 
risk those certain blessings for the uncer- 
tain results which might follow a measure 
which they do not understand. Therefore, 
there is not now the power which formerly 
existed of carrying into effect any extensive 
change in the way of Reform. Again, a 
measure really founded on a calm and 
careful examination of the defects of the 
existing system of representation would, on 
the one hand, interfere with so many 
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private interests, and, on the other, enlist 
in its favour so small an amount of enthu- 
siasm that it would have little or no chance 
of passing. It is, therefore, only in the 
agreement of the great political parties 
that at the present moment there exists a 
fair chance of any measure of Reform 
being carried. I do trust that these cir- 
cumstances will be considered by those who 
have influence with the great political par- 
ties into which the country is divided, 
and, as it is for the interest of all these 
parties, as well as for the common inte- 
rest of the nation that this great question 
should be settled, I hope that an attempt 
may be made at no distant period of arriv- 
ing, by an amicable arrangement, at this 
result. If proper means for that purpose 
are taken, I do not think the task so im- 
possible as it might at first sight appear ; 
because, widely different as were the opi- 
nions expressed in the late debates on Re- 
form, I believe that those differences of 
opinion arose from the circumstance of 
each party looking too closely to what was 
proposed on its own side, and not suffi- 
ciently attending to what was asked on 
the other. When my noble Friend says 
that it is necessary to content the labour- 
ing classes by showing more confidence in 
them and giving them a larger extension of 
the franchise, I am quite prepared to 
admit that to a great extent he is right ; 
but, on the other hand, I would appeal 
to my noble Friend, and ask him whe- 
ther the opponents of the Government 
measure of Reform were not also right in 
apprehending danger from the concession 
of too much power to the working classes, 
and in thinking it imprudent to give a pre- 
dominant power in the government of the 
country to mere numbers and the least 
educated classes of the community? I 
do not think the mode of extending the 
franchise as proposed in the Government 
Bill the best that could be devised ; but I 
am not prepared to say that the extent to 
which it went was in itself objectionable. 
I should not object to a large and liberal 
extension of the franchise, provided it was 
coupled with other measures which would 
secure due weight to those classes, less nu- 
merous but superior in position and in the 
advantages of education, and generally 
more competent to judge properly for the 
public interest on great questions, than the 
masses who are occupied in a daily strug- 
gle for existence. All experience shows 
that unless due weight is given to the 
classes I refer to, you cannot hope to be se- 
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cure that the country will be well and wisely 
governed; and, after all, to secure good 
government ought to be the object sought 
to be attained even more than to meet the 
wishes of a part of the population who de- 
sire to have the franchise extended ; more 
especially as that portion of the people for 
whom the extension of the franchise is 
demanded have, since the passing of the 
Reform Act, ceased to suffer from any se- 
rious errors in the legislation and govern- 
ment of the country. 

Eart RUSSELL, in moving the ad- 
journment of the House, suggested that no 
publie business should be proceeded with 
before Friday, the House meeting in the 
interval for the transaction of judicial busi- 
ness only. 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, June 26, 1866. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Cvusroms, Intanp Revenue, SUPERANNUATIONS 
Post Orrick Packet Service (on Account), 

Pusiic Bitts—Resolutions in Committee—Cattle 
Diseases Prevention Act (1866). 

Ordered—Court of Session (Scotland).* 

First Reading—Charitable Trusts Deeds Enrol- 
ment * [199]. 

Considered as amended—Land Tax Commissioners 
Names * [71]. 


HELSTON ELECTION, 


The Clerk proceeding to call the names of the 
five Members appointed to try and determine the 
matter of the Petitions complaining of an undue 
Election and Return for the Borough of Hel- 
ston,— 

Mr. Walpole informed the House, That John 
Tomlinson Hibbert, esquire, was in such a state 
of health as to be unable to attend in his place to 
be sworn :—- 

Whereupon Dr. M‘Cann was called in and ex- 
amined in relation to the health of Mr. Hibbert : 
—And then he withdrew. 

Resolved, That the attendance of Mr. Hibbert 
on the Helston Borough Election Committee be 
dispensed with. 

Ordered, That the Committee be discharged. 

Ordered, That the Petitions be referred back 
to the General Committee of Elections, 
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PUBLIC ACCOUNTS — SELECT COMMIT- 
TEE—ARMY AND MILITIA—SERVICES 
ACCOUNT.—QUESTION, 


Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
wished to ask the Chairman of the Select 
Committee on Public Accounts, Whether 
the Committee have examined the Audited 
Accounts of the Army and Militia Services 
for the year 1864-5; whether their atten- 
tion has been drawn to the Report of the 
Board of Audit, dated March 12, 1866, 
stating certain inaccuracies in those Ac- 
counts ; and, when the Report of the Com- 
mittee is likely to be laid upon the table of 
the House ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts had not met for 
some weeks past, though it had transacted 
a great deal of business in the early part of 
the Session. The inaccuracies referred to by 
the hon. Baronet related chiefly to matters 
of form and were carefully taken into con- 
sideration last year. He might add that 
further inquiries were going on at the 
present time. 


METROPOLITIAN WORKHOUSES. 


{COMMONS} 
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RESIGNATION OF THE MINISTRY, 
MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Speaker, the suspense which 
the House yesterday so considerately con- 
sented to prolong is at an end; Her Ma. 
jesty having been pleased to accept the 
resignations of their offices, which were last 
week tendered by the Government. The 
House is aware that Her Majesty thought 
fitin her wisdom to postpone the acceptance 
of that tender when it was first made. It 
appeared to Her Majesty, upon the first 
aspect of the vote which led to the tender 
of our resignations, that the subject-matter 
of that vote might perhaps be considered as 
# matter of machinery and detail susceptible 
of adjustment, rather than as one which 
went to break up the framework of the 
Bill; while Her Majesty also felt — and I 
think the House and the country, without 
distinction of party, will agree in that 
sentiment — that in the present state of 
affairs on the Continent of Europe, there 
would be necessarily. a disadvantage in a 
change of Government. Without the 
slightest approach to any invidious refer- 





QUESTION, 


Mr. DAVENPORT BROMLEY said, | 
he would beg to ask the President of the | 
Poor Law Board, Whether any steps are | 
being taken towards the establishment of | 
some system of supervision of the Sick | 
Wards in Metropolitan Workhouses, where- 
by the painful cireumstances recently dis- | 
closed may be prevented from recurring, 
pending the result of Dr. Smith’s inquiry ; 
and whether the result of Mr. Farnall’s | 


visits and investigations will be laid upon the | 
table ? 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he had to 
apologize to the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Faweett) for having requested him to 
postpone the Question of which he had 
given notice, not having been certain of 
being in the House ; but being here now, 
and as his Question had been put by another 
hon. Member, he begged to tell him that a 
very full official and medical inquiry had 
been instituted by the Government into the 
state of the infirmaries of the metropolitan 
workhouses, and this inquiry was now com- 
plete. The Report, indeed, was already 
on the table of the House, and he believed 
that this very important subject must soon 
receive the serious consideration of the 


}enee, or distinction between parties or 


individuals, it may truly be said that at 
such a moment it is not easy for any in- 
coming Administration to step at once into 
exactly the same relations and conditions 
of intercourse with Governments and Minis- 
ters abroad, which were enjoyed after long 
usage by their predecessors; and the 
amount of that difficulty, whatever it may 
be, is in itself a public disadvantage. Ter 
Majesty upon these grounds thought fit to 
postpone her acceptance of our resignations, 
as the House has been informed, until she 
had an opportunity of personal conference 
with my noble Friend at the head of the 
Government. This day I accompanied my 
noble Friend to Windsor; and the oppor- 
tunity was graciously afforded him of 
tendering those explanations which ap- 
peared to us to warrant the course we had 
pursued, and of laying before Her Majesty 
the full circumstances of the case. Upon 
receiving those explanations the tender 
which had been postponed was accepted by 
Her Majesty, and we now by Her Ma- 
jesty’s gracious commands only retain the 
seals of our offices until the time when our 
successors shall have been appointed. Hav- 
ing stated thus much, I think it is due from 
the Government to the House that we 





Legislature. 


| should not confine ourselves absolutely on 
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such an occasion to the dry recital of the 
result arrived at in the communications 
with Her Majesty ; but that, while endea- 
vouring to avoid all contested and contro- 
verted ground, we should submit some 
explanations to the House, of a nature to 
show that, in the step which we have taken, 
we have not acted unadvisedly, nor without 
deliberation. 

After the division, Sir, which took place 
on Monday, and during the interval which 
has since occurred, the alternative which 
the Members of the Government have ap- 
peared to have principally before them, as 
the most immediate and legitimate subject 
of consideration in the present state of the 
country, has been this, whether it was their 
duty at once to resign their offices, or whe- 
ther, on the other hand, they ought to ac- 
cept the vote which had been arrived at on 
the Motion of my noble Friend the Member 
for Galway, and to endeavour, so far as 
they could, to adapt that vote, and the 
operation of it, to the framework of their 
measure, and to the attainment of its es- 
sential object. 

Now, Sir, let me state briefly the view 
which we took of the nature and effect of 
that vote. We did, I avow, carefully exa- 
mine it, in order to see whether it was in 
our power to effect such an adaptation as I 
have spoken of, The House may, perhaps, 
recollect that at the close of the debate the 
words I ventured to use on the part of the 
Government did not amount to an absolute 
statement that, if the vote were carried 
against us, we should feel it impossible to 
conduct the further progress of the Bill; 
but they did express the state of difficulty 
in which we found ourselves with respect to 
the possibility of the adoption of such a vote; 
and I was obliged to say that we would enter 
into no engagement as to our conduct in the 
event of an adverse decision, but that we 
must remain free to take such course as 
the public interests might appear to demand. 
Now, Sir, when we came to examine the 
effect of the Motion and to consider whether 
it was possible for us to adopt it, we were 
struck by these difficulties ; in the first 
place, the inequality of the operation of a 
rating franchise in different boroughs ; in 
the second place, the inequalities of its 
operation in the same borough ; and, in the 
third place, the difficulty, I might say the 
impossibility, of choosing any form or figure 
of enfranchisement, founded on mere rela- 
tion to rateable value, which would express 
faithfully and exactly, without material 
deviation on one side or the other, the scale 
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of enfranchisement which we had contem- 
plated and submitted to the House, and to 
which we thought ourselves bound, not 80 
much by any pedantic reference to con- 
sistency or any merely formal view of the 
case, as by a consideration of the public 
interests. As to the operation of a £6 
rating franchise, which was suggested by 
the noble Mover of the Amendment, we 
found that it would give rise to the in- 
equalities I will now state ; and the figures 
I give can be tested as to their substantial 
accuracy by any hon. Member who chooses 
to refer to the blue book laid on the table. 
We had submitted to the House a plan un- 
der which a certain number of male oc- 
cupiers would be enfranchised by an occu- 
pation franchise of £7 in boroughs. We 
have now asked ourselves, ‘‘ In the case of 
each borough, to what amount of rating 
franchise must we go down in order to 
obtain not less than the same number 
as would be given by an occupation fran- 
chise of £7?”’ We found the following to 
be the result :—In sixteen boroughs there 
would have been enfranchised, by adopt- 
ing a franchise founded on a rateable value 
of above £6, a number at least equal to 
the number we proposed to enfranchise. 
In thirty-nine boroughs we should have re- 
quired to take not merely those above £6 
rating, but of £6 and upwards. In 112 
boroughs we must have gone to £5 and 
upwards, In twenty-one boroughs we 
must have gone to £4 and upwards. In 
five boroughs it required us to take in 
even those rated under £4, in order to 
give a number not less than that which 
would be obtained by a £7 rental. Now, 
I give these figures as being simply the 
result of asum. It is not for me to judge 
what weight they may have with others, 
but in our minds they had considerable 
weight. We then considered another 
matter on which I need not dwell largely 
at this moment, for it has been opened and 
argued in our past debates. We felt very 
acutely the difficulties in which we should 
be involved from the establishment of dif- 
ferent rates of franchise in the same bo- 
rough, owing to the differences of rating 
which frequently prevail in different parts 
of the same town, which parts happen to 
be in different unions, Lastly, we had this 
to consider—if we proposed a £6 rated 
franchise, such a proposal involved on the 
whole a diminution of enfranchisement 
which in our view was inadmissible. Had 
we, on the other hand, proposed a £5 
rated franchise, we should have exposed 
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ourselves to taunts and objections, the pre- 
cise value of which I do not stop to esti- 
mate; but undoubtedly there would have 
been ground for the statement that we had 
departed materially from the original frame- 
work of, and the standing ground afforded 
by our Bill. Those were among the con- 
siderations which led us to the conclusion 
that the vote on the Motion of my noble 
Friend could not be considered as of a 
minor or incidental character, but was one 
which went in a great degree to break up 
the framework of the measure ; and even 
this, I must add, was not the whole, nor 
nearly the whole of our difficulty. We had 
to consider our position as a whole; we 
had to consider the previous history of the 
Bill; and undoubtedly, in our particular 
case, the issue was additionally grave and 
anxious because of the pledges we had 
given in various forms, and of which we 
had, not unnaturally nor improperly, been 
reminded time after time in the course of the 
debates, to stand or fall by our measure. 
Now, Sir, those pledges, if they seemed to 
some t» be conveyed at any time in rhetori 
cal and inflated forms, were yet as to their 
substance in every case advisedly and de- 
liberately given. In the opinion of the 


Cabinet, and in my own ovinion, a pledge 
on the part of the Government to stand or 
fall by a particular measure is a pledge that 


should be rarely hazarded. It is the last 
weapon in the armoury of a Government ; 
it should not be lightly taken down from 
the wall; and if it is so taken down it 
should not lightly be replaced, nor until it 
has served the purpose it was meant to 
fulfil. Sir, that pledge had been given by 
us, in the present instance, under the 
deepest conviction—whether erroneous or 
not — of public duty. We looked back 
over the course of fifteen yeurs; we con- 
sidered what had been the history of this 
question ; we did not take into considera- 
tion merely the inherent greatness of the 
subjeet; we considered its inconvenient, its 
mischievous operation during many of those 
years upon the characters of public men, 
and upon the character of parties ; and 
further and yet more, permit me to say, 
upon what is higher still, upon the cha- 
racter of Parliament, and upon the cha- 
racter and credit of representative institu- 
tions. We felt that the stake was a stake 
of the highest order; that the responsibility 
of error was great; that it was our duty 
to use every effort in our power to avoid 
offence, to conciliate support, to unite, in- 
stead of distracting, the minds of men ; 
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last, and above all, that it was our duty 
firmly and resolutely to prosecute whatever 
plan we might adopt, and there is, and ean 
be no such thing as a firm and resolute 
prosecution of a subject of such magni- 
tude except by attaching the life of the 
Administration to the life of the measure 
they propose. That, therefore, was the 
course we took advisedly and deliberately, 
not for our own sakes alone, but for the sake 
of far higher and far deeper interests, in- 
volving that which is the first condition of 
good Government in this or in any country 
—namely, the confidence of the publie in 
the institutions by which, and in the men 
by whom they are ruled. Along with that 
anxiety we had a disposition, perhaps 
erroneous, but most sincere, to conciliate 
hon. Members who were timid or fastidious, 
and even such as might be possibly opposed 
to us, on the subject of Reform, at the 
expense, as I am bound frankly to say, 
of those by whom Reform was ardently 
supported. What are the facts? In 1860 
a measure had been proposed involving as 
its bases a £10 and a £6 franchise, which 
would have extended the suffrage to not 
fewer than 460,000 persons. For those 
£10 and £6 franchises we proposed to 
substitute franchises of £7 and £14. The 
effect of this change was to reduce the 
number thus to be enfranchised from 
460,000 to about 300,000, or, in other 
words, to sacrifice about one-third of the 
enfranchisement which the provisions that 
I have cited from the Bill of 1860 would 
have effected. We thought that was a 
very large concession to make ; we thought 
it was better to make it early than to make 
it late ; and, having made it, it was im- 
possible for us not to see that this very 
concession rendered it our duty to give a 
stricter interpretation than we might other- 
wise have been warranted in giving to the 
pledge we had made to the country to stand 
or fall by our Bill. 

I may be permitted likewise to say, as I 
have said before, without intending re- 
proach to any one, that it was our opinion, 
and an opinion upon which we acted, that 
no secondary difficulty, no secundary con- 
sideration should be allowed to interfere 
with our making progress with the Bill. 
Accordingly we consented to make changes 
in our mode of procedure upon the Bill 
such as I believe have been rarely made in 
the case of any great measure, introduced 
deliberately and persevered in by a Go- 
vernment. We agreed cheerfully, though 
against our own opinions, to produce a 
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Bill for the Re-distribution of Seats; we 
agreed that that Bill should be united with 
the Bill we had already introduced. On 
both these points we yielded to the wish 
of the majority of the House, waiving, 
though not disguising, our own convictions, 
because we held that, however just we 
might deem our own opinion, it did not 
warrant the serious public evil of a conflict 
with the majority of the House of Com- 
mons upon a question respecting the re- 
presentation of the people, especially after 
what had happened with regard to that 
representation in former years. In the 
same manner when some provisions of the 
Bill, which appeared to us even though 
valuable, yet to be capable of being 
parted with, became matter of objec- 
tion, we agreed to withdraw them. We 
agreed to withdraw the clause respecting 
leasehold voters in boroughs. We agreed 
to modify the 4th clause in a point which 
was deemed to be of importance. These 


modifications were acceded to at the in- 
stance of hon. Gentlemen opposite, and it 
will be recollected that the last of them 
excited lively expostulation from a large 
number of Gentlemen on our own side of 
the House, who thought it their duty, from 


the strength of the convictions they en- 
tertained, to give expression to them by a 
division. There remained but one point 
of difference in regard to procedure, and 
that was upon the desire we entertained 
to pass @ measure upon the subject during 
the present year. With respect to that 
desire, when challenged to repeat in strong 
terms the expression of our desire, we de- 
liberately waived any such repetition, be- 
cause we felt that it was invidious, and 
that it might even be disrespectful, to 
flourish as it were such a declaration in 
the face of the House of Commons; while 
we covered even that remaining subject 
by a general declaration made by me, in 
words expressly authorized by my Col- 
leagues, that we should be loth indeed to 
quarrel with the House, or with any por- 
tion of the House agreed with us as to the 
object we had in view, upon any question 
whatever of procedure. 

However, Sir, we find that these, which 
I will now enumerate, were the proceedings 
upon the Bill. On the 27th of April, my 
noble Friend the Member for Chester (Ear! 
Grosvenor) made a Motion as an Amend- 
ment to the second reading, the effect of 
whieh would have been that we should have 
been compelled to produce the Seats Bill 
before the House had given any vote or 


{Juz 26, 1866} 
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indication whatever upon the Bill I had 
laid upon the table. That Motion, as is 
known to hon. Members, was rejected, in 
a House unprecedentedly large, by a ma- 
jority of only five, the numbers being 313 
for and 318 against the Motion. The next 
step in the progress of the question which 
it may be well to notice was that adopted 
by the House on the 28th of May; when 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Rainald Knightley) 
made a Motion to instruct the Committee 
on the Representation of the People Bill 
to include in the Bill clauses for the re- 
pression of bribery and corruption. Our 
difficulty already was, and was well known 
to be, the overweight of the measure, and 
the almost impossibility of finding time to 
consider it. We remonstrated against the 
proposal ; we pointed out that at least that 
course had not been pursued on former oc- 
casions ; the House thought fit to overrule 
the views of the Government, and by a 
majority of ten the hon, Baronet carried 
his Motion. Ido not at this moment ask 
whether he was right or wrong. I am only 
speaking of the obstacles which we found 
besetting us on our road towards the end 
we had in view. But I proceed. On the 
4th of June another Motion was made, in 
avowed concert with the party opposite, by 
my hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Wells (Captain Hayter), which cer- 
tainly ended without a division, but which 
was debated for three nights, and which 
evidently must have had and was intended 
to have the effect of setting aside the con- 
sideration of the Bill for the present year, 
On the 7th of June the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley) 
made a Motion for the purpose of postpon- 
ing the clauses of enfranchisement to the 
clauses affecting the re-distribution of seats. 
Sir, that Motion was made without any 
public notice whatever. But it came within 
the knowledge of the Government at a sub- 
sequent period that, through channels I 
am not able to point out, information that 
either that Motion, or some such Motion, 
would be made on that day and at that 
hour, had been conveyed to certain Gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House whose 
views appeared likely to be favourable 
to the Motion. Notwithstanding these 
circumstances, a minority of 260 Gen- 
tlemen supported the Motion of the noble 
Lord ; it was, however, rejected by 287. 
We were then met by the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Cambridge 
University, who proposed to raise the 
county franchise from £14 to £20, and 
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thereby to maim, in our view—at all events, | to present the subject-matter with which 


greatly to alter; I withdraw the word 
*‘maim,” for I wish to use no word that 
can seem to savour of eagerness or exag- 
geration—one of the fundamental clauses 
of the Bill. The Motion was rejected, but 
rejected by a very small majority—by no 
more than fourteen. Then came on, in 
another form, a Motion also admitted to 
have for one of its objects the raising of 
the county franchise—I mean the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Hunt), to substitute a rated value of £14 
for the clear annual value of that amount. 
That Motion was rejected, but only by a 
majority of seven. Then, last of all, came 
the seventh of these great struggles—the 
Motion of my noble Friend the Member for 
Galway (Lord Dunkelliv), raising the very 
same point for the boroughs which had 
been rejected for the counties by this ma- 
jority of only seven, although it is within 
the knowledge of us all that whatever diffi- 
culties attach to the use of the column of 
rateable value, be they great or small, they 
are undoubtedly difficulties which will be 
felt much more in the boroughs than in the 
counties. That Motion, however, was car- 
ried by a majority of eleven, and it was 
upon a deliberate review of this series of 
facts—from the recital of which I have 
endeavoured to exclude, and I hope I have 
excluded, every qualifying epithet—it was 
upon combining that review of the previous 
divisions and debates with what I have 
already stated as the nature of the Motion 
itself, that we arrived at the conclusion 
that effectual progress with the Bill—pro- 
gress such as would leave the standing 
ground of the House of Commons relatively 
to the Bill sensibly different at the end of 
our labours for the year to that which it 
had been at the beginning—such progress 
had become impossible; and that conse- 
quently, as between the alternatives I have 
named, of an endeavour to accept the 
judgment of the House and adapt it to 
the framework of our Bill, and that other 
equally legitimate alternative of resigna- 
tion, our duty was, in the first instance, 
on Tuesday last, to tender resignation of 
our offices ; and finally, on having the op- 
portunity of communication, through Her 
Majesty’s gracious kindness, with Her Ma- 
jesty herself to-day, to persevere in such 
resignation. 

Sir, I hope that, in conveying to the 
House the motives which acted upon our 
minds, I have been fortunate enough to 
make it understood that our sole desire is 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 





I have dealt simply as we ourselves viewed 
it; but that I lay down no law and imply 
no opinion for others, and that I am not 
using the matter I have stated in the way 
of, I will not say reproach, but even of 
argument. These were the considerations 
which weighed upon our minds. It is the 
duty of the members of a retiring Go- 
vernment, especially in circumstances of 
gravity, and with regard to a measure of 
capital public importance, to place the 
House of Commons, so far as their duty 
and regard to public interests may allow 
them, in possession of the motives and 
considerations by which they have been 
guided. That plea, I trust, will be thought 
to excuse the length at which I have de- 
tained the House. 

I have no more, Sir, to add than simply 
this—that as we hold our offices only until 
our successors are appointed, I now propose 
to move that this House at its rising do 
adjourn until Thursday next; not at all 
with the belief that at so early a date any 
effectual measures will have been taken for 
the formation of an Administration, but 
rather with the idea that on Thursday there 
may be some person with whom we may be 
enabled to communicate, and at whose in- 
stance, as he will then be the proper judge 
of public business, we may on Thursday be 
enabled to propose a further adjournment 
of the House. I need hardly say that at 
the meeting of the House on Thursday, 
and, indeed, at its meeting to-day, I am 
not aware of any formal rule which would 
prevent hon. Members from proceeding 
with Orders or other business which may 
be upon the Notice Paper. But I am 
quite sure it will be felt that any euch 
prosecution of business would be incon- 
venient during the period of what is ac- 
tually an abeyance of the functions of 
Government, except business which is ab- 
solutely essential and beyond dispute. One 
such exception is the Vote we propose to 
take to-day, in order to be able to make 
some necessary payment in connection with 
the Packet Service. If that Vote is passed 
to-day, it may be reported on Thursday, 
and the Report will then be in time for the 
purposes for which it is required. 


Motion agreed to. 


House, at rising, to adjourn till TZhurs- 
day. 
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SUPPLY—CUSTOMS, INLAND REVENUE, 
SUPERANNUATIONS, POST OFFICE 
PACKET SERVICE. 

VOTES ON ACCOUNT. 


Suppty considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Mr. CHILDERS, in moving a Vote on 
account, to the amount of £1,450,000, for 
Customs Salaries and Expenses, Inland 
Revenue, Post Office, Superannuations, 
and Post Office Packet Service, said, that 
the passing of that Vote would not pledge 
the Committee to any of the details of the 
Estimates. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that he accepted 
the Vote upon the understanding that the 


House was not thereby pledged to the/| 


adoption of any of the arrangements con- 
templated by the Government. 

Vote agreed to. 

Resolved, That a sum not exceeding £1,450,000 
be granted to Iler Majesty, on Account, for or 
towards defraying the Charge of the following 
Civil Services to the 31st day of March 1867 :— 

£ 


200,000 
300,000 
600,000 


Customs, Salaries and Expenses . 
Inland Revenue . . ° . 
Post Office . . ° . 
Superannuations, &c., of the Cus- 
toms, Inland Revenue, and Post 
Office Departments . . : 

Post Office Packet Service . 

[No part of which sum is to be 
applicable or applied in or to- 
wards making any payment in 
respect of any period subse- 
quent to the 20th day of June 
1863, to Mr. Joseph George 
Churechward, or to any person 
claiming through or under him 
by virtue of a certain Contract 
bearing date the 26th day of 
April 1859, made between the 
Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Admiralty (for and 
on behalf of Her Majesty) of 
the first part, and the said 
Joseph George Churchward of 
the second part, or in or to- 
wards the satisfaction of any 
claim whatsoever of the said 
Joseph George Churcbward, by 
virtue of that Contract, so far 
as relates to any period subse- 
quent to the 20th day of June 
1863] 


120,000 
230,000 


—— 


£1,450,000 


House resumed. 
Resolution to be reported upon Thurs- 
day ; Committee to sit again upon Friday. 


COMMITTEES. 


Leave given to all Committees to sit, 
seewecaaeniing the Adjournment of the 
ouse, 


{Juz 28, 1866} 
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COURT OF SESSION (SCOTLAND.) 


On Motion of The Lorp Apvocars, Bill to 
make provision in regard to the mode of taking 
evidence in Civil Causes in the Court of Session 
in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by The Lorp 
Apvocate and Mr. Souiciror Generat for Scor- 
LAND, 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Seven o’clock till Thursday, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, June 27, 1866. 


Their Lordships met ; and having gone 
through the Business on the Paper, with- 
out debate— 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Four o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 28, 1866. 


MINUTES.]—Royal Assent—Princess Mary of 
Cambridge’s Annuity [29 & 30 Vict. c. 48]; 
Exchequer and Audit Departments [29 & 30 
Vict. c. 39]; Landed Property Improvement 
(Ireland) [29 & 30 Viet. c. 40]; Nuisances Re- 
moval [29 & 30 Vict. c. 41]; Life Insurances 
(lreiand) ‘yy & 30 Vict. c. 42]; Naval Sa- 
vings Banks [29 & 30 Vict. c. 43]; Labouring 
Classes’ Dwellings (Ireland) [29 & 30 Vict. 
ce. 44]; Fishery Piers and Harbours (Ireland) 
[29 & 30 Vict. ¢. 45); Belfast Constabulary 
[29 & 30 Vict. c. 46]; Indian Prize Money 
[29 & 30 Vict. c. 47]. 


Their Lordships met; and having gone 
through the Business on the Paper, with- 
out debate— 


House adjourned at half past Four o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter before 
Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 28, 1866. 


MINUTES.}—Sgrecr Commirrer — Report—On 
Theatrical Licences and Regulations. 

Suprty— considered in Committee—Resolutions 
[June 26] reported. 

Pustic Bitts—Ordered—Cattle Diseases Pre- 
vention Act (1866)*; Charitable Donations 
and Bequests (Ireland).* 
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First Reading—-Cattle Diseases Prevention Act 
(1866) Amendment * [200]; Charitable Dona- 
tions and Bequests (Ireland) * [201]. 

Third Reading — Land Tax Commissioners’ 
Names * [71]. 


BLACKWATER (YOUGHAL) WOODEN 
BRIDGE BILL.—THIRD READING, 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Mr. M‘KENNA said, he rose to move 
the third reading of this Bill, and in doing 
so he must state that its effect would be to 
enable the Grand Juries of the counties of 
Cork and Waterford to purchase the bridge 
at a price to be fixed by a valuator. He 
had just been informed, however, that the 
consent of the Crown was required to be 
given at this stage of the Bill. 

CoLtoneL FRENCH seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( fr. M‘ Kenna.) 


Mr. CHILDERS said, that according 
to the rules of the House, it was necessary 
that Her Majesty’s consent to the Bill 
should be signified before it could be read 
a third time. That consent could not be 
given for reasons which he would briefly 
state to the House. On the face of it the 
Bill appeared to be of a very innocent 
character. It proposed to enable certain 
counties to purchase a bridge, and recited 
that the bridge had been erected by means 
of money borrowed from “certain person 
or persons” on debentures or some Other 
security. Now, the fact was that those 
‘* person or persons ’’ were the Crown, and 
it was proposed by the Bill to compel the 
Crown to accept a sum of money without 
compelling anybody to pay such money. 
The Crown was bound on one side, but the 
counties were not bound on the other. 
The Crown, although interested in the 
matter, could not, by the Standing Orders 
of the House, oppose the Bill before the 
Select Committee. The attention of the 
House having been called to the subject, 
he hoped some alteration would be made 
in the Standing Orders with the view of 
preventing such Bills from being passed 
through the House, almost without the 
knowledge of the Crown. 

Mr. M‘KENNA said, he regretted 
that the hon. Gentleman had addressed 
such a statement to the House. The bridge 
in question was not built by the Crown, 
the greater portion of the money having 
been obtained from individuals, [ ‘* Order, 
order !’”] 


{COMMONS} 
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The QuEEN’s consent not being signified, 
Mr. Speaker declined to put the Question. 


NUISANCES AT LIVERPOOL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SAMUELSON said, he would beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Council, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that, notwithstanding the warnin 
which the local authorities at Liverpool had 
received in the occurrence of recent cases 
of cholera, accumulations of night soil had 
been allowed to remain on waste ground 
near populous parts of the town from which 
typhus fever was never absent ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, he had 
received an unofficial intimation of this 
state of things, but the hon. Member did 
not seem to be aware that, though the 
Privy Council had power to institute in- 
quiries in cases where epidemics had broken 
out, they had no power to compel the local 
authorities to adopt precautionary measures 
beforehand with regard to any particular 
nuisance. There was a Bill now before a 
Select Committee of the House by which 
a power of this nature was proposed, but 
at present nothing could be done by the 
Privy Council. 


INTENDED MEETING IN WHITEHALL 
YARD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: I wish, 
Sir, to ask the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Home Office, If he is aware 
that a meeting is advertised to be held on 
Monday next in the immediate vicinity of 
the Houses of Parliament ? I wish to know, 
whether it is legal to hold meetings of that 
description in such @ place, and to make 
speeches which are certainly calculated 
to lead to some disturbance of the public 

eace ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY: Sir, I have not 
seen the announcement to which the hon. 
Gentleman refers, and I do not know the 
character of the meeting he has alluded to. 
I may say, however, that it is not lawful, I 
apprehend, to make speeches at any meet- 
ing, in any place, which are calculated to lead 
to any breach of the peace. With regard to 
meetings in the vicinity of the Houses of 
Parliament, there is a special statute on 
the subject, the object being to prevent any 
intimidation of Parliament. That statute, 
however, is limited to such meetings as 
have for their object the petitioning of Par- 
liament, and it is provided that such mect- 
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‘ngs may not be held within a mile of the 
Houses of Parliament. But I have not 
seen the notice or advertisement to which 
the hon. Gentleman refers. [Major Stuart 
Knox: It is in The Morning Star.] 


THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 
ADJOURNMENT, 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE. 
QUER: On Monday, when proposing the 
adjournment of the House to Thursday, 
I said that I should probably then be in a 
position to ask for a further adjournment, 
by authority of and in communication with 
some person who would probably have re- 
ceived the Queen’s commands by that 
time to form an Administration. I have 
received a communication from the Earl of 
Derby to the effect that it is his wish, with 
a view to the convenient progress of ar- 
rangements for that purpose, that the 
House should adjourn for not less than a 
week. Consequently, I came down here 


to-day prepared to move that the House 
adjourn to Thursday next. Without doubt, 
as far as the substance of that request is 
concerned, it will be readily acceded to. 
But it has been intimated to me by the 
right hon. Member for the University of 


Cambridge (Mr. Walpole) that, independ- 
ently of any question connected with pri- 
vate business, there are proceedings con- 
nected with the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to try the Election Petition for the 
borough of Helston which it would be in 
convenient to postpone. I also understand 
that the highest authority in the House 
concurs in that view of the case. I do 
not, therefore, feel any hesitation in so 
far deviating from the request I have 
received as to waive any forinal Motion of 
adjournment from to-day until Thursday 
next. What I understand will be conve- 
nient is that the House should meet both 
to-morrow and on Monday for purposes 
connected with the Helston Petition. On 
Monday, [ believe, there will be no ob- 
stacle whatever to an adjournment until 
Thursday ; and that arrangement will, I 
think, meet with general assent on both 
sides of the House. What I conceive to 
be the substance of the communication 
and the desire expressed on behalf of Lord 
Derby is that no public business, as we 
understand the term ‘‘ public business,” 
shall be transacted from now until Thurs- 
day next ; and, as I understand the matter, 
4 formal adjournment may very well take 
place on Monday to Thursday. 


{June 28, 1866} 
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Mr. OSBORNE ; Before the Motion for 
adjournment is moved I hope I shall not 
be thought to intrude myself unnecessarily 
on the House if I take the opportunity of 
making a few observations upon the pos- 
ture of public affairs, I think that Parlia- 
ment—at least this House—has exercised 
a most remarkable forbearance and reti- 
cence during the Ministerial crisis which 
has occurred during the last week. I 
think the keenest critics of representative 
Government can scarcely take exception to 
the conduct of a popular assembly which 
has displayed symptoms of neither curiosity 
nor impatience at such a time, What has 
happened? [ will be bound to say that 
in the history of this country so remark- 
able a series of complications at home and 
abroad never existed as at the present 
moment. Why, Sir, what have we at 
home ? A commercial and financial panic, 
the Bank discounting money at 10 per 
cent ; and we are threatened with an at- 
tack, upon our colony of Canada. Well, 
these are ingredients in the series of com- 
plications which exist at present. What 
have we abroad? A threatened revolu- 
tion in Spain, war in Italy, and war in 
Germany. In the midst of all this we 
have been without a Government for eight 
days, and, by the adjournment that is to 
be moved to-day, we are about to be 
a week longer without a Government. We 
shall have been one entire fortnight with- 
out a responsible Government, with the 
world in the state in which I have sketched 
it! I want to know if the House of Com- 
mons was elected to sit quietly during this 
lock in the transactions of the State? I 
must say I heard the explanation of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the other 
night with some regret. Nothing could 
be more skilful and conciliatory than the 
explanation of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but, at the aame time, I must be presump- 
tuous enough to say that, however suc- 
cessful he was in vindicating his honour 
—which, in my humble opinion, required 
no vindication — he was not equally suc- 
cessful in vindicating the judgment of the 
Government. I do not understand why, 
at such a crisis, the Government have 
thought fit to abandon at once their places 
and their Reform Bill. [‘* Oh, oh!’’) Well, 
I am stating my own opinion. Probably 
I am not so ardent a Reformer as the 
hon. Gentleman who vociferates ‘Oh, 
oh ;’’ but as no party in this House, and 
no individual in this House, has at any 
time given a decided opposition to the 


Crisis. 
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principle of Reform, I cannot understand 
why the Government have abandoned their 
places and abandoned the Bill. What is 
the position of Parliament with regard to 
this Bill? It is true many Amendments 
are on the paper; but the Government 
could hardly expect to carry so important 
a measure—laden as it was with that dam- 
nosa heereditas of a principal supporter, 
the right hon. Member for Kilmarnock— 
without Amendments. I was rather sur- 
prised that the Bill had made so much 
progress. We had actually got into Com- 
mittee where we had carried a most mate- 
rial reduction of the county franchise tu 
£14. True, it was carried by a small 
majority ; but yet in a House of Commons, 
many Members of which are hostile to any 
reduction, that most important reduction 
of the county franchise to £14 was carried. 
Well, Sir, what happened next ? The Go- 
vernment were defeated, and I think upon 
a mere point of detail, by forty-four Gentle- 
men who sat on this side of the House, many 
of whom I know to be good Reformers 
and attached friends of the Government. 
[Mr. E. Cravrurp: No!] No! There are 
some Gentlemen, particularly Scotch Gen- 
tlemen, who are so incredulous that they 
will believe nothing but their own opi- 
nions. I know that many of those forty- 
four were good supporters of the Govern- 
ment, who would have supported them, 
if it had come to a vote of confidence. 
Well, Sir, on that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer resigned. I take upon myself 
to say — not speaking on behalf of my 
hon. Friend behind me (Mr. Craufurd), 
nor any of his kidney, but speaking as a 
moderate and a consistent Reformer, and 
no direct issue having been taken as to the 
reduction of the borough franchise proposed 
by the Bill, that it is very much to be re- 
gretted that Her Majesty’s Government 
should have thrown up their cards on what 
is completely a point of detail. In my 
opinion they were not justified in abandon- 
ing this Bill or in abandoning office until 
they had tested the opinions of this As- 
sembly as to the amount of the borough 
franchise. But they have not thought 
proper to do so; and, in consequence, what 
is the position of affairs? Why, it is un- 
exampled. Here we have a very strong 
Liberal party—an overrated party as to its 
majority, I have no doubt, but still with 
such a majority that the Government might 
have obtained at any time, if they had 
liked, a vote of confidence. They rejected 
that vote of confidence almost with con- 


Mr. Osborne 
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tumely, A person at the head of the 
State, whose name I cannot introduce into 
the debate, was of opinion that no case 
was made out for a resignation, and that 
the defeat of the Government was upon a 
mere point of detail ; but [er Majesty’s 
Government persisted in throwing up their 
hands; and what has become of us, the 
Liberal party? 1 do complain, as a hum- 
ble Member and unit of that great Liberal 
party, that they have never been called to- 
gether at any stage of these proceedings— 
that the circumstdnces of the case have 
never been explained to them—that the 
great Liberal party have been left in the 
lurch by their leaders, and that we are 
about to be transported to the other side of 
the House. It is a very good thing, pro- 
bably, for the Liberal party ; I have nothing 
to say on that point ; but still it was per- 
fectly unnecessary, in my opinion. There 
are, however, other considerations besides 
that. In abandoning office as they have 
done Her Majesty’s Government have en- 
tirely wasted a valuable Session of Parlia- 
ment. It is not only the Reform Bill that 
has been left as a bone of contention for 
future Sessions, but there are some most 
important measures that have been entirely 
thrown over, and have no chance of being 
discussed for another year. Let me remind 
commercial men of the Bankruptcy Bill ; 
shall we hear anything more of that this 
Session? The Land Tenure Bill, which con- 
eentrated the Irish party, what ia to become 
of that? Shall we hear anything more of it 
this Session? No, Sir; the Session has been 
entirely wasted, and the Liberal party has 
been left entirely in the lurch. Ido regret 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
thought themselves justified in resigning 
in such a posture of affairs at home an 

abroad. What is to follow? I presume 
that, having regard to those right hon. 
Gentlemen who are now conspicuous by 
their absence, the Government of Lord 
Derby will follow. And what ought to be 
our course upon this occasion? The Go- 
vernment of Lord Derby (if it is to be a 
Government of Lord Derby), pure and un- 
adulterated, have done nothing to produce 
this state of things. [ Oh!’’] No, lam 
speaking of their opposition to this measure, 
and I say that theirs has not been an op- 
position like that which was given to the 
Bill of Lord Derby. [*‘Oh!’’] Thehon. 
Gentleman who cries *‘ Oh!”’ (Sir Francis 
Goldsmid) was then in his long clothes ; he 
was not thenin Parliament. The Govern- 
ment that is to come, be it what it may, 
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has had its honours thrust upon it. The} 
Members of that Government could not 
have expected that in the middle of June, 
with a foreign war raging, Ministers would 
throw up their hands on a mere question 
of rating or rental. What, then, is the 
proper position we are to assume on the 
other side of the House? Speaking sim- 
ply as an independent Member, I think 
that, as we have been left in the lurch, we 
are bound to give any Government that 
comes in a fair trial and a fair hearing. 
I, for one, therefore, shall not enter into 
any factious opposition to the incoming 
Government; but, I think, as Her Majesty’s | 
Ministers have chosen to desert their posts, 
we are bound to see what the next ag eld 
ment will do. For my own part, I have 
no fear either for the progress of Liberal 
opinions or for the progress of Liberal | 
measures, Whatever Government sits upon 
these Benches, I feel certain that it cannot 
and will not propose any but Liberal mea- 
sures ; and to any Reform Bill that is 
brought forward, if it be a wise and well- 
considered and not a hasty measure, I shall 
give that consideration, let it come from 
which side of the House it may, which I 
think is due from an independent Member 
of Parliament. However, I may regret 
that the present Government has offered 
us no explanation why for a period of eight 
days the country and the House have been 
left without an Administration—however 
much I may regret their abandonment of 
office—I think the House is bound, at all 
events, during this Session, to enter into 
no factious opposition to whatever Govern- 
ment takes office. Sir, 1 beg to move the 
adjournment of the House. 

Mason STUART KNOX said, he rose 
to second the Motion. He did not intend 
to enter into a discussion of the subject to 
which the hon. Gentleman had referred ; 
but he wished to allude to a question of 
much more importance put by the hon. 
Member for Honiton (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) 
to the right hon. Gentleman who, until 
his suecessor was appointed, fills the office 
of Home Secretary. That question was, 
whether London was to be handed over to 
moblaw? The right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
George Grey) told them that he had heard 
nothing about the matter. But last night 
London was in a state of siege. In one 
street at the bottom of St. James’ Street 
a posse of police were placed to keep off 
the mob, and yet the right hon, Gentleman 
knew nothing about it. It was stated in the 
newspapers of that day that the chairman 
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of the meeting held in Trafalgar Square 
called upon his mob to attend him to 
Whitehall Place, opposite the window at 
which Charles I. was beheaded, in order 
that they might carry resolutions against 
that House, or, in plain English, to in- 
timidate the House. I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he will make 
such inquiries into this subject, and take 
such measures as may prevent a violation 
of the law. 


Crisis. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Osborne.) 


Sm GEORGE GREY: I understood 
the question of the hon. Member for Honi- 
ton to refer to a public notice that has been 
given of an intended meeting in Whitehall 
Place, and I said that I had seen no such 
notice. The hon. Gentleman seems to sup- 
pose I stated that I was not aware that a 
meeting was to be held yesterday evening, 
and that the persons attending that meet- 
ing afterwards went to St. James’ Place, 
where they were met by a body of police, 
who were ready to prevent them from 
doing any mischief, if such was their in- 
tention. I did know of that meeting. It 
was not very numerously attended. I am 
told that there were not more than from 
1,200 to 1,500 persons there, and that 
some of them afterwards proceeded to- 
wards St. James’s Place. Knowing that 
the meeting was about to be held, I had 
previously directed that a sufficient body 
of police should be in attendance to prevent 
the possibility of mischief being done. I 
am not aware that there was any intention 
to do mischief; but effectual precautions 
were taken to prevent it, and were taken 
by my direction. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I hope that this 
House will not feel or manifest any alarm 
at the assembling of a limited number of 
persons about the doors of this House. It 
is very natural they should be there ; but 
as for any mob taking possession of Palace 
Yard, or of this House, we have a mob 
that will put them down, if that is all. I 
have seen attempts to alarm this House 
and the people of London, I saw the mob 
demonstration of 1848, and I recollect the 
practical reply of the people of London. 
But I wish for a moment to allude to what 
has fallen from the hon. Member for Not- 
tingham (Mr. Osborne) ; but before I do so 
I wish to thank the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
tone in which he thought fit to announce 
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the determination of the Government to 
this House. 
tingham has very eloquently described the 
elements of disturbance which undoubtedly 
exist, and I think every Member of the 
House must have felt that the tone and 
the temper in which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced the course which 
Her Majesty’s Government have thought 
fit to take was such, that if any speech 
could have obviated the difficulties and 
complications of the time, the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman was admirably 
éalcutated to attain that object. The lion. 
Member for Nottingham has complained of 
filoss of time. Bat all the circumstances 
to which he alluded must I think make 
hon. Members feel that we cannot spend 
our time better than in preparing for a 
future which the hon. Member for Not- 
tingham has described in such very serious 
language. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he only rose for 
the purpose of stating that he entirely eon- 
curred with the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that it would be convenient that they 
should ouly adjourn to-morrow and Mon- 
day, in order that they might appoint 
the Helston 
petition had already been put off from time 
to time, and it was for the advantage alike 
of the petitioners and of the sitting Mem- 
bers that the inquiry should be undertaken 
at the earliest possible moment. 

Captain VIVIAN asked whether the 
Committee would be sworn to-morrow ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the Committee 
had been chosen that day; that it was 
proposed its nomination should be reported 
to-morrow ; and that the members should 
be sworn on Monday. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: I cannot let pass the few words 
that have fallen from the hon. Gentleman 
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| to a suspension of its sittings, and to. 
still greater extent of its discussions, on 
account of the resignation of the Govern- 
ment, and the. delay necessary to the for. 
mation of a new one.. That is, without 
doubt, 8 most just eulogium ; and I only 
| hope that nothing may happen to-night to 
| Sienintah the value of the tribute which, 
unquestionably, the keenest eritie must 
render to the conduct of the House, The 
House probably feels that an occasion of 
this kind affords no convenient opportunity 
for discussing the conduct of an outgoing 
Government and the sufficiency of its rea- 
sons for resigning office, or the prospects of 
an incoming Government and the principles 
upon which it is to be conducted. The 
time will come for dealing with those mat- 
ters. As to the first of those topics, [ 
cannot concur with my hon. Friend, be- 
cause I think that considerations of com; 
manding weight dictated the course which 
we found ourselves obliged to pursue. But 
I am quite ready to concur with my. hon, 
Friend in this—that no factious oppositiou 
ought to be offered to any Government 
which can be formed on the present occa- 
sion. I am even able to go one step at 
least beyond my hon. Friend, because he 
|in his promise to renounce a factious oppo- 
sition most carefully limited his renunci- 
ation by saying that it was only to hold 
good during the remainder of the Session. 
But there are two points in particular which 
I think it necessary to notice, and I should 
wish my hon, Friend to observe that he is, 
perhaps, more master of the situation—at 
least with respect to one of them—than he 
seems to suppose. With regard to the 
Bills which have been under the consider- 
ation of the House, it would be premature, 
under present circumstances, to take any 
step. There is no doubt that a change of 
Government, and particularly at so ad- 


Crisis. 








the Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. | vanced a period of the Session, must be 
Newdegate) without tendering to him my | adverse to the progress of legislation; but 
very cordial acknowledgment—I will not} I do not know that we are bound to come 
say for the impartiality, but for the extreme | to any sweeping conclusion that every Bill, 


indulgence and kindness of the expressions | or even any Bill of importance, is as a 
he has used, addressing himself to a per- 
sonal question in a spirit which, whatever 
differences of opinion may exist, never 


matter of necessity to be dropped. That 
will be matter for consideration. I have 
no doubt that it may be my duty to pro- 


deserts him in this House. I must also/ pose, at the fitting time, that the Orders 
say a very few words with regard to what| for the reading of certain Bills be dis 
has fallen from the hon. Member for Not- | charged ; but if at that time we shall pro- 
tingham (Mr, Osborne), though I need not | pose the discharge of any Bills unneces- 
detain the House at any length on that! sarily, my hon. Friend will have it in his 
subject. The hon, Member paid a just| power to argue against the Motion. My 
compliment to the House for the patience | hon. Friend also referred to an opinion of 
and forbearance it has shown in consenting | an illustrious personage, which he stated to 
\ 


Ur. Newdegate 
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be, that Her Majesty’s Ministers were about 
to resign on a point of detail. Now, I am 
very anxious not to be misunderstood on 
that subject, and I must say that my hon. 
Friend has not conveyed the precise effect 
of what fell from me. My statement was 
that that was the opinion formed by that 
iHustrious personage, and an opinien very 
naturally and justly formed on the partial 
statement of occurrences which could alone 
be conveyed to Her Majesty at Balmoral. 
I stated that that opinion so far influenced 
Her Majesty, as, in combination with her 
view of foreign affairs, to induce Mer Ma- 
jesty to postpone the acceptance of our re- 
signation until after personal eommunica- 
tions. But I never stated that after these 
personal communications it was the opinion 
of Her Majesty that her Ministers had 
resigned office on a point of detail. I have 
thought it necessary to say so much, be- 
cause I hold it important that the precise 
elements of any explanation offered by a 
person in a responsible position should be 
clearly retained in the memory of those 
who hear it. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


CATTLE DISEASES PREVENTION act (1866) 
BILL. 
Resolution reported ; 
“That it is expedient to empower the Poor 
Law Board, from time to time, to assess on the 
several Unions in England such sum as to them 


shall seem requisite, not exceeding in any year a | 
rate of Three Pence in the pound on the net } 


annual value of the rateable property in all the 


Unions, in order to defray expenses incurred by | 


local authorities in pursuance of ‘The Cattle 
Diseases Prevention Act, 1866,’ in aid of a Rate 
to be levied in the infected counties by the local 
authorities :—That the said sum shall be paid into 


the Bank of England to the credit of the Cash | 
Account of the Paymaster General, and shall be | 
applied towards defraying the expenses aforesaid.” | 

Resolution agreed to:—Bill ordered to be | 


brought in by Earl Grosvenor, Mr. ‘ToLteMacue, 
Mr. Jonn Benzamin Surru, Mr. Larrp, and Mr. 
Honr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 200.] 


CHARITABLE DONATIONS AND BEQUESTS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Buaxz, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Charitable Donations and Be- 
quests in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Buaxe and Mr. Synav. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 201.) 


House adjourned at half 
after Five o’clock. 


VOL, CLXXXIV. [rump sents. ] 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 29, 1866. 


MINUTES.]— Pusurc Bru. — First Reading— 
Land Tax Commissioners’ Names * (179). 


THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 
Ear. RUSSELL: My Lords, I have 


to communicate to your Lordships that 
since the last meeting of the House Her 
Majesty has been pleased to send for the 
Earl of Derby, and has requested him to 
undertake the formation of a Ministry. In 
accordance with the suggestion which the 
noble Earl has made to me, that it would 
not be convenient to propose a shorter 
postponement of the public business, I have 
to suggest to your Lordships that no pnb. 
lie business be transacted before Thursday 
next. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: I certainly do 
not rise to oppose the Motion of my noble 
Friend. On the contrary, I quite concur 
in it. In the ignorance—there is universal 
ignorance—in which all the country is in- 
volved of the grounds on which the late 
Ministers have felt it necessary to resigu, 
the people know nothing more than this— 
that it arose from some point of honour, 
raised by the conduct of their own sup- 
porters in the House of Commons. In this 
universal ignorance I am equally involved, 
and I share in the general—but not uni- 
versal—regret which is felt that such a 
step should have been taken. Concurring 
in the general regret, and sharing the uni- 
versal ignorance, I approve the Motion of 
my noble Friend. 


GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY BILL. 
Moved, ‘** That the Bill be now read 2%.” 
Eart NELSON said, he desired to draw 


attention to the number of petitions pre- 


sented by residents in the neighbourhood 
whose interests it was stated would be in- 
He would remind their 
Lordships that the greater number of those 
who would be affected by the Bill were nat 
persons in a condition to appear by Coun- 
sel before a Parliamentary Committee 
against the wealthy company who promoted 
it. Past legislation had forced large num- 
bers of working men, with their families, 
to dwell in the outskirts of London, and 
many were resident in the smaller streets 
on the outskirts of the Victoria Park, which 


2A 
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had proved an immense boon to the erowded 
population around ; and he eontended that 
anything that would damage that pluce of 
resort ought to be prevented; . The Com- 
mittee in the other House to which the 
present Bill and other Gas Bills had been 
referred had drawn up a very able lteport 
upon the whole question of the supply of 
gas to the metropolis ; and he understood 
that the Government had undertaken to 
bring in next Session a Bill founded on 
many of the recommendations of that Re- 
port. But he could not conceive how it 
was that the House of Commons, with this 
document before it, should have been in- 
duced to pass the present Bill; for, by 
allowing the amalgamation or grouping 
together of a number of eompanics, the 
question was prejudged. Having himself 
visited Victoria Park, he was convinced of 
the impropriety of permitting the erection 
of the proposed works on the site contem- 
plated. He found that on the Eastern side 
of the Park the vegetation was flourishing 
luxuriantly, while on the other the trees 
were beginning to wither away, being in- 
juriously affected by the smoke from a 
number of large chimneys about half a 
mile distant. Tliis being the case, it was 
evident that the erection of extensive gas 
works not more than 650 yards from the 
Park would materially damage the trees 
and shrubs. He trusted that their Lord- 
ships, who refused last year to sanction a 
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scheme of the same nature in . Chelsea, 
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Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
some papers had been circulated amongst 
the Members of the House en the subject 
of the Bill, and he knew nothing of the 
merits of the subject beyond what tliey 
contained. His first sympathies were en- 
tirely with the noble Earl, because if the 
effect of the construction of the proposed 
works would be to do injury to the Vie- 
toria Park; it ought not to be allowed to 
pass. It appeared, however, that the entire 
subject had been fully and carefully con. 
sidered: by a Committee of the House of 
Commons, whose opinion was that no. such 
injury would arise. The works would in 
the first place be half a mile from the 
Park, and in an uninhabited district, and 
if the Bill passed the works of two or three 
companies, which were now situated. in 
thickly-populated districts, would be re- 
moved there. Under all the circumstances, 
the reasonable course would be to send the 
Bill for inquiry to a Committee of their 
Lordships’ House. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he thought 
the petitions from the working men in the 
East of London should have their due 
weight; and he trusted that nothing would 
be done that would be detrimental to a 
place of so much importance to the health 
and moral character of the people. 

Lorp RAVENSWORTH said, that. if 
the noble Earl should persevere with his 
Motion he was very much disposed. to give 
it his support, in the hope that there would 


would be equally considerate of the health | be future and more careful legislation in 
and comfort of the thousands of poor peo-| regard to the gas supply of the metropolis, 
ple who lived near the Victoria Park. | Lorp CHELMSFORD said, he. should 
He. had received a letter from the Rev. | vote against the Amendment. The only 
Septimus Hansard, a clergyman, who had | question raised was as to whether the gas 
resided, in the neighbourhood in ques- | works would be injurious to the Victoria 
tion since the time of the great Char-| Park. The House of Commons. had con- 
tist riot, which showed that the health of | sidered the matter, and had passed the 
the population had been greatly benefited, | Bill; it would, therefore, certainly not be 
while their moral character had much im- | right for their Lordships summarily. to re- 
proved—a circumstance which he attri- | ject it. The proposed site for the works 
buted in no small degree to the opening of | was at no point nearer to the Park than 
the Victoria Park, whereby they were en- | 633 yards; and. the question was. simply 
abled not only on holidays, but at all times, | whether they would at that distance injure 
to obtain innocent and healthy recreation, | the trees of the Park... As tha House of 
instead of being driven to public-houses. | Commons, after careful inquiry, had nega- 
He, trusted the House would not turn a/ tived the notiee of inquiry he thought their 
deaf ear to the appeal now made on behalf | Lordships should send the Bill to a Seleet 
of the working men of the East End of | Committee. 

London; and he moved that the Bill be| Lorpv TEYNHAM said, that the.iuves 
read a second time that day three months. 


tigation before the Committee of the House 
of Commons had not removed or allayed 
the. fears of the inhabitants, and it was 
probable that an inquiry by their Lordships 
would be equally ineffectual to produce 


An Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘now’) and insert (‘this Day Tliree 
Months.’’)—( The Earl Nelson.) 


Earl Nelson 
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such a result.. Mischief might be done by 
passing the Bill, but no harm could resuit 
from its rejection. 

Tue Eart or CAITHNESS said, that 
a Bill which proposed to remove three large 
gas works from a thickly-populated district 
in the centre of London deserved considera- 
tion. 

Eart BEAUCITAMP said, he could 
not attach much importance to the decision 
of the House of Commons respecting the 
matter, as the inhabitants had no oppor- 
tunity of supporting their views before the 
Committee. 

Tue Brstor or LONDON thought it 
was most inexpedient that the inhabitants 
of Victoria Park should be saddled with a 
nuisanee for the relief of another district, 
especially as a site thinly-populated and 
otherwise advantageous could be obtained. 
To say that trees at a distance of 600 
yards from gas works would be out of 
harm’s way was contrary altogether to his 
experience—especially when the wind hap- 
pened to set that way. 

Lorp OVERSTONE thought it unad- 
visable to reject the Bill at its preseut 
stage without further inquiry, and advo- 
cated its reference to a Select Committee. 

THe Marquess TOWNSIIEND said, 
he could not see any reason for referring 
the matter to a Select Committee, as there 
were already sufficient facts before the 
House to warrant its deciding upon the 
subject. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, the real 
question was whether there was anything 
objectionable in the Bill, and that was a 
question which eould be settled properly 
only by a Select Committee. [le did not 
believe the opposition to the Bill was one 
which was likely to be overlooked, for he 
found among those who had petitioned 
against the Bill, the corporation of Lon- 
don, the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and the Hackney Distriet Board of Works 
—so that there could be no doubt that 
the investigation would be a very search- 
ing one. There were very few cases in 
which a Bill should be rejected at its 
present stage, and as far as he was eon- 
eerned he should vote for the second 
reading, 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON desired 
to know whether the petitions presented 
were against the whole of the Bill or 
against some particular clauses. If the 
whole of the Bill was to be inquired into, 
it might be advisable to refer it to a Select 
Committee; but otherwise the balance of 
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evidence appeared to be rather against 
than in favour of the Bill. 

Lorp REDESDALB said, he knew 
only the fact that the petitions were pre- 
sented, but did not know their contents. 
He imagined, however, that the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works was scareely likely 
to allow anything detrimental to the public 
interests to pass unnoticed. 


On Question, that (“ now’’) stand Part 
of the Motion ? their Lordships divided : 
—Coutents 26; Not-Contents 27: Majo- 
rity 1. 

Resolved in the Negative ; and Bill to 
be read 2° this Day Three Mouths. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, to 
Monday next, Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 29, 1866. 


MINUTES.]—Setect Commitres—Report—On 
Edinburgh Annuity Tax Abolition Act (1860), 
and Canongate Annuity Tax Act Committee 
(No. 379). 

Pusuic Bur—Report—Public Health * [202], 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, in order 
that the Standing Orders of the House in 
reference to Friday evenings might be 
complied with, he would move that the 
House do go into a Committee of Supply. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. HUNT said, he hoped that it would 
be generally understood that the House 
must meet on Monday, in order that the 
Members appointed to try the Helstun Pe- 
titions might be sworn. 

Sm GEORGE GRBY said, it had 
already been made known that the House 
must meet on Monday at the usual hour. 

Coronet EDWARDS said, he’ really 
hoped that there would be a House made un 
Monday. The making of a House to-day 
was due to Members sitting on the Uppo- 
sition side of the House. The Guvern- 
ment had not assisted in the least to make 
a House. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 
2A2 
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HELSTON ELECTION. 


Mr. Walpole reported from the General Com- 
mittee of Elections, the names of the Members of 
the Select Committee appointed to try and deter- 
mine the matter of the: Petitions complaining of 
an undue Election and Return for the Borough 
of Helston, to which they had annexed the Peti- 
tions referred to them by the [louse relating 
thereto, and the Lists of Voters delivered in to 
the Committee :—Colonel Barttelot, the Honour- 
able George Denman, Russell Gurney, esquire 
(Southampton), Lord Edward Howard (Arundel), 
the Right honourable Robert Lowe, Chairman. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


Tiouse adjourned at a quarter after Four 
o’clock, till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 2, 1866. 


MINUTES,}] — Pustic Birt — First Reading— 
Railway Traffic Protection * (180). 


Their Lordships met ; and having gone 
through the Business on the Paper, with- 
out debate— 


House adjourned at Four o'clock, till | 
To-morrow, half past Ten o’clock. | 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 2, 1866. 


MINUTES.]— New Memser Sworn— Robert 
Dimsdale, esquire, for Hertford Borough. 

Pusiic. Burs—First Reading—Court of Session 
(Scotland) * [204). 


Report of Select Committee—Writs Registration | 
(Scotland) (No. 385)—Special Report (No. 386). | 


Report—Writs Registration (Scotland) * {203}. 


IRELAND—CARLOW LUNATIC ASYLUM, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BRUEN said, he would beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 


Dr. White, the Resident Superintendent of | 
the Carlow Lunatic Asylum, has tendered | 
himresignation ; when that resignation was | 


received by the Government ; and, whether 
a new Superintendent has been appointed, 
and the date of the appointment ? 

Mr. 
replied, that the resident superintendent 
of the lunatic asylum referred to by the 
hon. Gentleman, did not resign but died 
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about a week ago—on Monday or Tuesday 
last. The Government accordingly had to 
consider the claims of a gentleman who 
was strongly recommended as his successor, 
and if that gentleman’s qualifications had 
proved to be satisfactory, there could be 
no doubt that the appointment had been 
already made by the Lord Lieutenant. 


BANK RATE OF DISCOUNT. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. CHILDERS moved that the House, 
at its rising, do adjourn to Thursday next. 

Mr. WATKIN said, that before that 
Motion was put, he wished to call attention 
to a subject affecting the trade and com- 
merce of the country, and which ought not 
to be allowed to pass out of view. For 
the moment there was no Government, ex- 
cept in this sense—that the Government 
though a Government de facto, had, he 
supposed, handed over their powers to their 
successors ; but there was no Government 
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| really responsible. Persons engaged in 
| trade and commerce had been anxiously 
| inquiring whether the letter of the Chan- 
| cellor of the Exchequer to the Bank of 
| England was to remain unmodified, and 
whether, there being £15,000,000 of 
bullion in the Bank of England, and 
| £26,000,000 in the Bank of France, the 

Bank of England were to be allowed to 

retain the rate of discount at 10 per cent. 
| As the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
|not present he would appeal to the hon. 
/ Gentleman (Mr. Childers) to give some ex- 
planation respecting this matter, which 
was exciting great attention and also a 
feeling of some indignation. If the Bank 
| of England were to be permitted by that 
House and the Government. to hoist a 
storm signal at a time of great financial 
| difficulty, it ought not to be allowed to, re- 


| tain that signal flying after the danger had 


passed. He really thought the matter so 
| urgent and important that he should move 

that the House do adjourn to to:morrow in 
order that‘an explanation might be given 
iby the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. CHILDERS could only reply to 
the remarks of the hon. Gentleman by 
saying that it was distinctly understood 
that no publie business of any kind should 
be taken to-day. It only met pro formd 
for the purpose of advancing certain Pri- 
‘vate Bills a stage, and therefore it would 

be quite wrong for him to give any opinion 
on the question raised by the hon. Gentle- 
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man. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was absent from the House, not having 
been aware that any such question would 
be raised. If, however, the right hon. 
Gentleman had been present he would, no 
doubt, have given a similar answer to the 
hon. Gentleman. 


Amendment negatived, 
Motion agreed to. 


THE REFORM MEETING IN TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he de- 
sired to ask a Question that had reference 
to the public safety, It had been an- 
nounced by placard that the projected 
meeting in Trafalgar Square had been 
adjourned to this evening, and he wished 
to ask the Home Secretary, Whether he 
and the Chief Commissioner of Police had 
taken such steps as they might think most 
calculated to preserve the publie peace ? 

Sin GEORGE GREY: Yes, they have. 


COMMITTEES. 


All Committees to sit, notwithstanding 
the adjournment of the House. 


Motion, That the House at its rising 
do adjourn to Thursday next, put, and 
agreed to. 

House adjourned at half after Four 
o’clock, till Thursday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, July 8, 1866. 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE PARLIAMENTS 
AND OFFICE OF THE GENTLEMAN USHER 
OF THE BLACK ROD. 


First Report from the Select Committee on, 
tade, and to be printed: (No. 183.) 


Their Lordships met; and having gone 
through the Business on the Paper, with- 
out debate— 

House adjourned at Four o’clock, to 


Thursday next, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 5, 1866. 
MINUTES.}—Too0k the Oath—The Lord Seaton, 


THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 
Their Lordships having met— 


Eart RUSSELL said, he had received a 
communication from the Earl of Derby, in 
which the noble Earl requested him to 
move the adjournment of the House,! as 
far as public business was concerned, till 
Monday. 


THE STATE OF EUROPE, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp BROUGHAM said, he did not rise 
to oppose the Motion, but he could not 
refrain from expressing his utmost horror 
at the state of Europe and the cruel and 
unchristian conduct of so many of the 
Powers. Thousands and tens of thousands 
of men were being arrayed for the purpose 
of slaughtering others or being slaughtered 
themselves. Never was Europe insuchastate 
before, but he must add in justice to Austria 
that, except with respect to the Duchies, 
she had acted entirely on the defensive. 
She had defended herself against Prussia 
and against the Italians. In his opinion 
those Italians had no right to a single acre 
of territory more than they had obtained by 
the Treaty of Villafranea, but the Venetians 
themselves had a right to throw off Aus- 
trian rule if they felt it. to be oppressive. 
In this grave state of things it was stated 
that Austria had ceded Venetia to France. 
It was said that bystanders often saw more 
of the game than the players; but in this 
ease there was a bystander who not only 
saw more of the game, but took a share of 
the prizes, on whatever side they might fall. 
He hoped the public feeling in France 
would prevent a continuance of the war 
after the offer of Austria to cede Venetia 
to the French Emperor. An armistice had 
been’ called for by the Emperor, arid he 
hoped it would be followed by a Congress. 
His own opinion was that the territory of 
Venetia should not belong to Italy, but that 
it should. be a free country—free from'a 
foreign yoke. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at. a quarter 
past Five o’clock, tilk to- 
morrow, One o’clogk, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 5, 1866. 


MINUTES.}]— New Memser Sworn—William 
Baliol Brett, esquire, for Helston, 

Serect Committes — Report — On Edueation 
(No. 392.) 

Pustic Bitts— Ordered —Prisons (Ireland) * ; 
Revising Barristers’ Qualifications.* 

First Reading—Prisons (Ireland)* [207]; Re- 
vising Barristers’ Qualifications * [208). 

Report of Select Committee—On Thames Navi- 
gation (No. 391). 

Committee—Pier and Harbour Orders Confirma- 
tion (No. 2)* [170]; General Police and Im- 
provement (Scotland) Act (1862) Amendment * 

171). 

eeare-Pidiabe Navigation * [205]; Pier and 
Harbour Orders Confirmation (No. 2)* [170]; 
General Police and Improvement (Scotland) 
Act (1862) Amendment * [171]. 

Third Reading— Pier and Harbour Orders Con- 
firmation * [148], and passed. 


DEVONPORT ELECTION. 


Mr. Speaker acquainted the House, 
that he had this day received a Letter | 
from John C. Thierens and John Beer, 
informing him that it is not their inten- 
tion to proceed. with their Petition com- 
plaining of an undue Election and Return 


for the Borough of Devonport ;—Letter 
read as follows : — 
Devonport, June 30th, 1866. 
Sir,—In the matter of our Petition delivered 
in on the 5th of June instunt, compiaining of an 
undue Election and Return for the Borough of 
Devonport, we beg to inform you that it is not 
our intention to proceed with the same.— We have 
the honour to be, Sir, Yuur obedient Servants, 
Joun C. Tuierens, 
Jno. Bezr. 
To the Right Honble. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


Ordered, That no further proceedings 
be taken upon the said Petition. 


HELSTON ELECTION. 


House informed, that the Committee 
had determined,— 


That Robert Campbell, esquire, is not duly 
elected a Burgess to serve in this present Parlia- 
ment for the Borough of Llelston. 

That William Baliol Brett, esquire, is duly 
elected, and ought to have been returned, a Bur- 
gessto serve in this present Parliament for the 
Borough of \ielston. 

And the said Determinations were ordered to 
be entered in the Journals of this Louse. 

House further informed, That they had altered 
the Poll taken at the last Election for the Borough 
of Ilelston, by striking off the name of the Re- 
verend Isaac Rodgers, as not having had a right 

, to vote at such Election. 
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That no evidence having been adduced in sup- 
port of any of the charges of bribery, treating, 
and undue influence made in one of the Petitions, 
the Committee have no reason to believe that 
corrupt practices have extensively prevailed at 
the last Election, 

That it appears from the Poll Books produced 
before the Committee that the number of votes 
given for Robert Campbell, esquire, was equal to 
the number given for William Baliol Brett, 
esquire, and that the Returning Officer neverthe- 
less returned the said Robert Campbell, esquire, 
as duly elected. 

That the Returning Officer was not in attend- 
ance before the Committee, and no explanation 
was offered to the Committee of such a Return 
having been made. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 

Clerk of the Crown to attend forthwith 
to amend the Return. 

The Clerk of the Crown attending, ac- 
cording to Order, amended the said Return 
accordingly. 


Mr. LOWE: There is a matter arising 
out of the Report of the Helston Election 
Committee, of which I was Chairman, 
which I am instructed by the Committee 
to bring under the notice of the House, 
It appears that the returning officer was 
served with the Speaker's warrant and 
with a notice to appear, but that he re- 
ceived a letter from the parties who, I 
suppose, procured those documents in- 
firming him that his evidenee would not 
be required. The Committee, however, 
were of opinion that the facts disclosed 
in their Report did require further ex- 
planation, and they therefore instructed 
me to make some Motion to the House in 
order to give the [louse an opportunity of 
hearing from the returning officer that 
explanation which the Committee did not 
hear. I therefore am anxious to take the 
most convenient course. We are hardly 
in a position to discuss such a question at 
present, and | therefore propose, with the 
concurrence of the House, that on this 
day fortnight the Report of the Com- 
mittee should be taken into consideration. 
I do not know whether I am in order, but 
it appears to me desirable that the re- 
turning officer should attend at the Bar on 
that day to give some explanation, I will, 
therefore, make those two Motions. 

Mr. LUWE thereupon moved that the 
returning officer be required to attend at 
the Bar of the House on that day. 

CotoneL WILSON PATTEN sug- 
gested that it would be more convenient 
if the consideration of the Report were 
to take place first, so that the House 
might determine for itself whether it 
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would be necessary to require the attend- 
ance of the returning officer. 

Mr. LOWE thereupon withdrew the 
Motion, 


Report to be considered upon Thurs- 
day, July 19. 


THE BANK RATE OF DISCOUNT, 
QUESTION. 


Msg. WATKIN said, he would beg to ask 
Mr. Chaneellor of the Exchequer, What 
communications have taken place between 
himself and the Bank of England in refer- 
ence'to his Letter and to the continuance 
of the discount rate of 10 per eent by the 
Bank ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I eannot say that any com- 
munications of a formal or official nature 
have taken place; but, after writing a 
letter of the character of that referred to 
by the hon. Member, on the part of the 
Government and in conjunction with my 
noble Friend Earl Russell, I naturally 
took pains, aided by the Deputy Governor 
of the Bank, to inform myself as to the 
course of its operations and the conse- 


quent state of the Reserve, so long as it) 


appeared to be probable or within the 


range of anything like likelihood that that | 


Letter might be so far agted upon as to 
involve measures not sustained by the Act 
of 1844. I am not quite sure whether 
the Question of my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Watkin) is intended to go beyond that. 
I rather infer that lie desires to know 
whether, and in what degree, the Govern- 
ment are parties to the present course and 
action of the’Bank. The Letter itself ex- 
plains the point up to which the Govern- 
ment is engaged in joint action with the 
Bank under certain hypothetical cireum- 
stances, which haye not actually arrived. 
Short of their arrival I do not consider it 
is any part of the functions of the Goyern- 
ment to attempt to instruct or influence 
the Bank in regard to the course it may 
think fit to take as to discounting bills, 
and the prices which may be charged. I 
think that if, such a mixture of functions 
took place at all, it ought to be recognized 
and defined by law. I am not by any 
means of opinion that it should receive 
the sanction of law ; but I am clearly of 
opinion that nothing could be more incon- 
venient than the assumption of responsi- 
bility by the Government in the conduct 
of the ordinary business of the Bank, As 
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to the course the Bank has taken since the 
issue of that Letter, and especially as to 
the course the Bank has taken within the 
last two or three weeks, during which 
time there has been some public expecta- 
tion of a reduction of the rate of discount, 
I have only to say that the Directors’ of 
the Bank have acted entirely on their own 
judgment, and—so far have I thought 
it my duty te go—they have not been 
influenced by any considerations relating 
to that Letter. That is all I have thought 
it to be my duty to ascertain, I appre- 
hend that the Directors have been go, 
verned entirely by banking considerations, 
It is not for me to pass any opinion one 
way or the other upon the correctness of 
the judgment they have formed, , Un- 
doubtedly, 1 should not wish it to be sup- 
posed for a moment that I have presumed 
to arrive at any judgment differing from 
theirs, or that I imagine they have formed 
an inaccurate estiuate of the circumstances 
under which they act. That is all I have 
to say, but if there is any point on which 
the hon. Member wishes for further infor- 
mation I shall be happy to give it. 





REPORT ON THE MORAL AND MATERIAL 
PROGRESS OF INDIA.—QUESTION. 


| Mr. TREVELYAN said, he wished to 
‘ask the Under Secretary of State for 
\India, Whether he is prepared to-lay 
| upon the table summaries of the detailed 
statements relating to the moral’ and 
material progress of India, in conformity 
with the recent Act of Parliament? 

Mr. STANSFELD: I have, Sir, to- 
day laid upon the table of the House the 
statement to which the hon. Member re- 
fers; and, as this is the first occasion 
upon which such statements have ‘been 
produced, I may, perhaps, be allowed to 
say a few words in explanation of their 
nature and object. It has been the custom 
to lay upon the table of the House, very 
voluminous Reports relating to the respee- 
tive Presidencies; but my noble Friend 
Karl de Grey was of opinion that the time 
had arrived when, in conformity with the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament, some- 
thing like a manageable summary of. the 
valuable information contained in these de- 
tailed Reports, which generally ranged from 
1,000 ‘to 1,200 pages, might be given to 
the House. Such a summary we. have 
endeavoured to produce. I trust that. it 
will be found to be readable, that it will 
be read, and ‘that it will tend to popularize 
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Indian questions, and to increase the 
knowledge of and the interest in them, 
not only in the House, but throughout the 
country. I must acknowledge the obliga- 
tion under which the department lies to 
Mr. Waterfield, the clerk in the India 
Office, who has drawn up this summary. It 
is the product of considerable labour, con- 
tains the fruits of much industry, and is in 
my opinion distinguished by great accuracy 
and lucidity of statement. 


AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA—CESSION OF 
VENETIA.—QUESTION, 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: Sir, I 
wish to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether the Report which 
appeared in the second editions of the 
papers has been confirmed by news received 
at the Foreign Office—namely, of the 
defeat of the Austrian army, and the pro- 
posed cession of Venetia ? 

Mr. LAYARD: Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to state that we have 
received telegrams which confirm the re- 
ports of the defeat of the Austrian army 
between Sadowa and Horwitz. There is 


also reason to believe that the statement of 
the Moniteur, which appears in the second 


edition of The Times, is correct. 


IRELAND—THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. LOWE: I wish, Sir, to ask a 
Question, in explanation of which I may 
be allowed to make a statement. Early 
this Session, my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel) 
and myself received an assurance from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer which, as we 
understood it, was, that nothing should be 
done with regard to the Queen’s University 
in Ireland, without an opportonity being 
afforded to the House to express its opinion. 
I beg to ask my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether, not- 
withstanding that declaration, a Charter 
has not been prepared, and actually signed 
by Her Majesty, giving fresh powers in 
the conferring of degrees to the Senate. of 
the Queen’s University in lreland ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE : 
Sir, the best answer I can give to the 
Question of my right hon. Friend is to 
state simply what has occurred, and what 
the Government have done in this mat- 
ter. My right hon, Friend is aware that 
the Government, in pursuance of a pro- 


Mr. Stansfeld 
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mise made at the beginning of the Ses. 
sion, did state their intentions with re- 
spect to the alterations to be made in the 
Queen's University most fully in the: form 
of a letter addressed by the Home Seere- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant, of Ireland. 
That letter, I believe, was presented: to 
Parliament immediately after the. Easter 
recess, Some weeks subsequently, there 
was again an opportunity of stating the 
intentions of the Government, when I in- 
troduced the Reform Bill for Ireland. . In 
proposing, as part of that measure, that 
a Member should be given to the Queen’s 
University in Ireland, I took oceasion to 
state still more distinetly to the House the 
course the Government meant to take upon 
that subject. That course, advised by the 
Law Officers of the Crown, both of England 
and Ireland, was the passing of a Supple- 
mental Charter to effect whatever could be 
effected by the power of the Crown, and 
the preparation of a Bill to supply. what 
would be wanting in the Charter... Those 
two statements of the intentions of, the 
Government having been unchallenged. by 
this House, and no one having. displayed 
any anxiety to call them in question, the 
Government proceeded to act upon them iby 
the preparation of a Supplemental Charter 
and of a Bill. The Charter reeeived the 
Queen’s signature some three weeks ‘ago, 
and the effect of it is to enable the Senate 
of the Queen’s University in. Ireland to 
confer degrees opon all who pass their 
examinations without regard to their place 
of education. That, and that only, is. the 
effect of the Supplemental Charter, that 
being all which, according to the adviee.of 
the Law Officers. of the Crown,, came 
within its powers, having regard. to. the 
existing Charter of the University... We 
also had a Bill in preparation, of whieh) I 
was on the point of giving notice a fort- 
night ago, when the division teok place on 
the Motion of the hon, Member for Galway 
(Lord Dunkellin). The effect of that, Bill 
would have been, and I hope it will be, to 
place the new class of graduates upon an 
equal footing, as to all rights and privileges 
as members of convocation and eorperate 
bodies, with existing graduates’ of the Uni- 
versity. The Bill also provided for-a’¢er- 
tain increase in the number of Semators, 
and for soie other minor objects: ‘That 
is the course the Government have taken, 
and it is hot open to any such objection ‘as 
that which my right hon. Friend appeared 
to imply. 


i 
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IRELAND—NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PEEL DAWSON said, he wished 
to ask, Whether any advice has been given 
by the Government to the Commissioners 
of National Education in Ireland to alter 
the rule as to the attendance of children 
in the National Schools during the hours 
of religious instruction ¢ 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, in reply, that no advice was given by 
the Government to the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland to alter their 
rules with regard to the attendance of chil- 
dren during the hours of religious instruc- 
tion. The Commissioners had long felt 
that their rule was unsatisfactory, and, of 
their own accord, they proposed to adopt 
@ new rule upon the subject. It was moved, 
he believed, by Lord Kildare, and adopted 


by a majority of the Commissioners ; but, | 


being a fundamental rule, it was in the 
usual course submitted to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the Government. The Govern- 
ment gave it their careful consideration, 
and were not prepared to adopt it precisely 
in the shape in which it was proposed. 
They thought it necessary that it should 
be accompanied by a provision, whieh 
would be in the hands of Members'shortly, 
and the object of which would be to pre- 
serve scrupulously one of the principles. of 
the national system—that of parental au- 
thority in the matter of education. | That 
proviso was submitted to the Commission- 
ers by the Lord Lieutenant, with an inti- 
mation that the rule would be approved 
with the addition of that proviso. . The 
Commissioners accepted the addition ; and 
the ‘rule;- with the added proviso, has 
received the sanetion of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. 


ABYSSINIA—IMPRISONMENT OF BRI- 
TISH; SUBJECTS—STATEMENT OF MR. 
FLAD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITESIDE said, he rose to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can give the House 
any information with respect to the fate of 
the Abyssinian captives ? 

Mr.-LAYARD:: Sir, a telegram has 
been received by the Government from our 
Consul General at Alexandria, stating that 
Mr. Flad, the German Missionary who was 
detained in Abyssinia, is coming to Eng- 
land, and is now on his way with despatches 
from Mr. Rassam. I gather from this 
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communication that the King, before allow- 
ing the prisoners to leave Abyssinia, de- 
sired to receive some kind of assurance 
that the English Government would, not 
demand reparation for his conduet towards 
those whom he had thrown into prison.'/ I 
do not, of course, know the full contents 
of these despatehes.. Mr. Fiad says that 
the captives released, were treated with 
great kindness. by the King, and I, trust 
that little delay will take place before they 
reach England. I hope shortly to give 
the House fuller details on the subject. 
Meanwhile, letters have been written to 
the friends of the captives, with the infor- 
mation which I have now given to the 
House. 


RESIGNATION OF MINISTERS. 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I am about to give a Notice 
which may appear unusual under present 
circumstances, and I therefore desire to 
state the reason—that to-morrow I shall 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to amend 
the laws relating to the Inland Revenue, 
The Bill is one affecting particular in- 
terests, and if now brought in it may, be 
printed and considered by the country be- 
fore the new Government are called upon 
to form a judgment respecting it. At this 
period of the Session there will be great 
convenience in such an arrangement, and 
this is the only reason why. I propose it. 
I may also now give Notice that I shall 
move to-morrow for the production of cer- 
tain accounts of Public Income and Ex- 
penditure in each financial year from 1688 
to 1801. These accounts have been two 
years in preparation, and will form a docu- 
ment of great interest. I have also to 
perform my last act in an official capacity 
in moving the adjournment of the House 
until to-morrow at the hour of five, which 
I understand will be the most convenient 
| hour with reference to Motions whieh it is 
| intended to make for the issue of certain 
writs, and with reference to the proceedings 
|at Windsor, which will take, place at an 
earlier hour in the afternoon., I shall 
therefore submit a Motion to. that. effect. 
| Along with that Motion I wish to join a 
| single expression which is really only the 
‘acknowledgment of a debt as respects the 
relations between tlie Government and a 
portion of the House of Commons; while, 
on the other hand, I am quite certain that 
any Gentleman who sits opposite, or who 
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sitting on this side of the House, has taken 
a different course, will not construe it as 
invidious, or as implying that any one has 
acted in a manner inconsistent with his 
honour, and against his conscience and his 
sense of public duty. Having regard to 
the length and tenacity of the struggle in 
which we were engaged upon the measure, 
which ultimately ended in the resignation 
of the Government, I hope I may, without 
offence, tender, in my own name and that 
of my Colleagues, the expression of our 
gratitude to those who with so much zeal 
and with so much perseverance supported us 
in the course of the struggle. I say thatl 
tender these thanks in the name of my 
Colleagues, but very specially in my own 
name, because [ am sensible that there may 
be many disadvantages under which they 
have had to act, in consequence of any 
art or inflaence which I may have had in 
he matter. 
Motion agreed to. 
House at rising to adjourn till To-morrow, 
at Five of the clock. 


PRISONS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cuicuester Forrsscue, Bill 
to consolidate and amend the Law relating to 
Prisons in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Cuicuester Forrescuz and Mr. Atrrornry 
Gavyerat for IRELAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 207.) 


REVISING BARRISTERS’ QUALIFICATIONS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Atrorney GENERAL, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Qualifications of 
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Revising Barristers, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Atrorner Generat, Mr. Soxicirorn Genznat, 
and Sir Grorecr Grex, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 208.) 


House adjourned at ‘a quarter 
after Five o'clock, 


—_e—e—eeer™ 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 6, 1866. 


MINUTES.]— Posuic Bui— First Reading— 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation * (185). 


Their Lordships met; and having gone 
through the Business on the Paper, with- 
out debate— 


House adjourned at a quarter past Four 
o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, Julv 6, 1866. 


MINUTES.]— Pustic Buts— Resolutions in 
Committee—Inland Revenue. 

Ordered— Inland Revenue.* 

First Reading—Inland Revenue * [209}. 

Second Reading—Revising Barristers’ Qualifica- 
tions * {208}. 

Considered as amended—Pier and [arbour Or- 
ders Confirmation (No. 2) * [170]. 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS—NEW WRITS ISSUED. 


On Motion of Mr. Brann, New Writs were issued 
For Buckingham. County, v. Right hon. Benjamin Disraeli, Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer, 


For Cambridge University, v. Right hon. Spencer Horatio Walpole, Secretary of 


State. 


For King’s Lynn, v. Lord Stanley, Secretary of State. 
or Huntingdon Borough, v. Right hon. Jonathan Peel, Secretary of State. 
or Stamford, v. Viscount Cranbourne, Secretary of State. 


Jor Droitwich, v. Right hon, Sir John Somerset Pakington, 


the Admiralty. 


For Devon County (Northern Division), ». 


President of the Board of Trade, 


First Commissigner of 


Right hon, Sir Stafford Henry Northcote, 


For, Oxford University, v. Gathorne Hardy, esquire, Commissioner of the Poor Laws. 
for, Northampton County (Northern. Division), ». Lord Burghley, Treasurer’ of’ the 


Household. 


For Cambridge County, ». Viscount Royston, Comptroller of the Household, 
For Tyrone, v.Lord Claud Hamilton, Vice Chamberlain of the Household. 
For. Tyrone, v. Right hon. Henry Thomas Lowry Corry, Vice President of the Com- 


mittee of Counci] on Education. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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For Leicester County (Northern Division), ». Lord John Manners, First Commissioner 


of Works. 


For Rutland, v, Hon. Gerard James Noel, Commissioner of the Treasury. 
For Stamford, ». Rear Admiral Sir John Charles: Dalrymple Hay, Commissioner of 


the Admiralty. 


For Belfast, ». Sir Hugh M‘Calmont Cairns, Attorney General. 

For Guildford, v. William Bovill, esquire, Solicitor General. 

For Durham City, v. Right hon. John Robert Mowbray, Judge Advocate General. 
For Bridgwater, v. George Patton, esquire, Lord Advocate. 

For Antrim County; v. Rear Admiral George Henry Seymour, 0.B., Commissioner of 


the Admiralty. 


For Cockermouth, o. Lord Nass, Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


THAMES NAVIGATION BILL—[Brz 59.] 
(Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Monsell.) 

Order for re-committal read. 

Mr. AYRTON objected that it had 
been re-printed only that afternoon, and 
lodged in the Vote Office an hour ago, 
while there was no President of the Board 
of Trade to watch the Bill. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he was 
not aware that the Bill had been re- 
printed that afternoon, and, as Amend- 
ments had been made in it by the Select 
Committee, he would postpone the further 
consideration of it until Monday. 


Re-committal postponed. 


INLAND REVENUE BILL. 


Acts read ; considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the Louse, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Laws relating to the Inland 
Revenue. 

Resolution repertéed + — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Hunt, Mr. Guapstong, and 
Mr. Curtpers. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 209,] 


House adjourned at half after Five 
o'clock, till; Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 9, 1866. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in: Parliament — The 
Earl Bathurst after the Death of his Brother ; 
The Lord Foxtord after. the Death of his, Fa- 
ther ; The Lord Clinton after the Death of his 
Father. 

Several Lords Took the Oath. 

Pusric Bux — First Reading — Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council * (187). 





MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, in 
rising, to address you again from. this 
Bench, as the First Minister of the Crown, 
1 can, assure you in all sincerity that I do 
so; with, no feeling of personal vanity. or 
erxultation. I feel, my Lords, too deepl 
that I have not sought for the high | 
onerous post which my Sovereign has in- 
trusted tome. I know too well the diffi- 
culties by which I am surrounded, and I am 
sensible of the obstacles—the almost in- 
superable obstacles—which I shall have to 
encounter in undertaking the performance 
of the arduous duties which devolve upou 
me—indeed, I should have been most 
anxiously desirous to decline undertaking 
duties which must involve to me personal 
sacrifices. of ease and comfort, and even 
perhaps of health—if I had not felt my- 
self compelled, by a sense of public duty, 
not to shrink from the task imposed upon 
me. My Lords, for my own part, I should 
have been well content to hold that position 
which I have oceapied for the space of 
seven years, hongured with the eonfidence 
of a great and powerful party—powerfyl 
to exercise no inconsiderable control over 
the public affairs of this country, and to 
give to a wise and prudent Minister of the 
Liberal party useful support by enabling 
him to check and control the eager impe- 
tuosity of some of his more impatient 
adherents. Such is the position which I 
have had the honour of occupying from the 
year 1859 down. to_ the last general elec- 
tion and the lamented death of Lord Pal- 
merston, And, my Lords, I must say, jn 
pagsing, that it reflects the utmost credit 
on that great party which has lonoured 
me with its confidence during that long pe- 
rigd, that they, should have so long con- 
sented to hold a position which, though of 
great utility to the country and honourable 
to themselves, was at the same time a 
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position very dispiriting and disheartening 
to individual ambition—for they supported 
a@ Minister to whom they were by.party 
ties opposed—and that during the, whole 
of that long period their ranks were never 
thinned by defection arising out jof,, the 
natural impatience of persons in political 
life to submit to continued exclusion from 
those offices and honours which are, looked 
forward to as the. legitimate rewards of 
efficient public labour, My Lords, I-should 
have been well content to continue in that 
position—and I believe the Conservative 
party would have been content, for the sake 
of the country, to continue to occupy that 
position—had Lord Palmerston continued 
to hold the reins of office. But, with the 
death of Lord Palmerston, circumstances 
ehanged materially, In what I am about 
to say I have no desire to speak disre- 
spectfully of the noble Earl, my, .imme- 
diate predecessor, nor should I wish to let 
fall one word hurtful to his feelings ; and 
if I deal with the cireumstances which have 
occurred since the death of Lord Palmer- 
ston it is only to justify my acceptance of 
the position which I at present occupy... 
am told—I do not know how true.it is, 
though I think it very probable that it is 
true, because there was no better judge of 
human nature and no man with more. .ex+ 
perience of Parliament than Lord. Palmer- 
ston—I am told that it was a doctrine held 
by Lord Palmerston, and a proposition 
which he had always laid down to his Col- 
leagues, that it was imprudent to propose 
a Reform Bill in the first Session of..a new 
Parliament. I am further told that he 


based that proposition on the ground that, 


in the first Session of a new Parliament, 
it was impossible for a Ministry to feel the 
pulse of Parliament and judge of. the 
amount of support which they would re- 
ceive in bringing forward a large and. ex- 
tensive nieasure of Reform. .Now,.the 
noble Earl (Earl Russell), I think, admitted 
the other day that he had misealeulated 
the strength of the feeling of Parliament 
in respeet to the question of Reform; be- 
eause, as I understood him, he said it), was 
not expedient and that it was not, right of a 
Ministry topropose a Reform Bill unless they 
felt satisfied that they had such support in 
Parliament as would enable them to earry 
it:» My Lords, I take it that in this mat- 
ter-the noble Earl was deceived by, the 
aspect of the late general election, . When 
he saw @ majority of seventy for a Liberal 
‘Administration |I ‘believe the ‘noble Karl 
fell into the mistake of not considering 
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bow large a portion of the support which 
that Liberal Administration received was 
given, to Lord Palmerston, personally, and 
how large a portion of it might be with. 
drawn in case the Government should brin 

forward any wide measure of Reform. i 
think that was very natural. , Nothing was 
more natural than that, if, the noble Earl 
thought be would receive a sufficient amount 
of support, he should be auxious to bring 
forward yet once again a Bill on a question 
with which his,fame is so intimately eon- 
nected, If he thought he could carry a 
measure for an eulargement and improve- 
ment of the representation of the people 
in Parliament, I eannot blame him that he 
should have Jost no time in bringing forward 
the question; but he will forgive me for 
saying that I think it was taken up too 
hastily and with too little consideration for 
the exceeding gravity and, importance. of 
the subject. 1 cannot but believe it would 
have satisfied all their supporters if Her 
Majesty's Government, on the opening. of 
the new Parliament, had announced. that 
it was their intention to deal with Reform, 
but that the question was so large, and one 
requiring such careful consideration, affect- 
ing as it did the various interests of, the 
country, that they desired to have the in- 
terval of the then Session of Parliament 
and the subsequent recess in order to con- 
sider the details.of the subject with that 
eare that would enable them to lay a well- 
matured Bill before Parliament, I think 
that would have been a wiser, a more 
satisfactory, and a more judicious course 
than the one which the Government adopted. 
My Lords, what course did they take ? 
They brought. forward a Bill crudely and 
hastily prepared and founded on,very iw- 
perfect. information, which measure they 
expected to carry through Parliament with- 
out any alteration and without opposition. 
Now, I presume to say that was a great 
mistake, and a great miscalculation of the 
political feelings of the House of Com- 
mons. . The House of Commons were not 
prepared’ to have forced on them. a Bill 
firet of all introduced in a fragmentary 
shape, and subsequently put before them 
in a more extensive but still unsatisfactory 
form—bearing every mark of cradeness 
and of want, of consideration, _ Still) less 
were they prepared to be told that unless 
they passed that Bill with all its provisions, 
their declining to do so would be taken as 
a Vote of Want of Confidence in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, I do not question, the 
propriety or the policy of the resignation 
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of the late Government ; but I must ex-{on am enlarged basis, capable of including 
press my opinion that if during the course | withih ‘it some persons either opposed to 
of the Reform debates a different tone had | us,*ér who had been supporters or ever 
been adopted—if the Government had | Members of the late Government!’ My 
shown their readiness to consider ‘the va-| Lords,’ frém one and all those Friends 
rious suggestions put forward—if they had | whom'l consulted, I received an assuranee 
treated the House of Commons with more | that ‘they thought it a bounden duty on 
fairness, and with the consideration to| my patt'not to refuse the task with which 
which they were entitled—I do not think | Her Majesty had intrusted to me. One 
in that case that the particular question | and all’ expressed their individual desire 
on which the Amendment was carried | to'sactifice all personal considerations and 
against the Government was of such im: | waive’ all, and make any official sacrifices, 
portance as to justify the resignation of | if'by ‘so doing they could enable me to 
Her Majesty’s Government. But I admit | form ‘a’Government on the basis which I 
fully that when a question, whether im- | laid before them. My Lords, I use the 
portant or unimportant, is put forward by | words “enlarged basis” advisedly in or: 
Ministers as a test of confidence or want| der to’ ‘express a distinct meaning ; be+ 
of confidence, and when, after a declara-| cause I'do not think a Government on an 
tion by them to that effect, the Amendment | enlargéd’ basis is at all identical with a 
was adopted and there was a majority| Government of coalition. By a Govern: 
against the Government, there was not, in| mént''of coalition one understands a Go- 
my Opinion, any choice left to them as / vernment of men of different parties, in 
honourable men—they had no alternative | which “eich, to a greater or less extent; 
but to aceept the consequences of the vote sacrifices his individual opinions for the pur- 
and resign. ‘Therefore, much as I regret | posé ‘of obtaining united political strength. 
that a change of Government should brave | We all know that it is always exceedingly 
taken place, I cannot find fault with the| repugnant to an Englishman to sacrifice 
course taken by Her Majesty’s Government | his private opinion for expediency. Bat 
in respect of their resignation. rr Government on an enlarged basis is, I 

It will be in your Lordships’ recollection | take: it,' something very different. What 
that nearly a week elapsed between the | I proposed was a basis enlarged not as to 
tender of the resignation of the late Mi-| prifierples but as to persons. 1 proposed 
nistry and the announcement of Her Ma-/ that we should go beyond the arbitrary 
jesty’s acceptance of it, after her return | limits 6f existing parties, and form a Go- 
to Windsor. Immediately after the Queen | verntient composed of men whom party 
did accept it, Her Majesty did me the | warfare has placed in different camps, but 
honour to send for me, and in most gracious | who ‘only in a few and insignificant par 
terms—which I cannot repeat, because I | tieulars differ on matters of public policy. 
have not obtained Her Majesty’s permission | My Lords, it is in the political ‘as’ in the 
todo so—signified her desire that I should | social‘senle. In the social-seale: we speak 
form a Government. The Queen turned | of tlie’higher, the middle; and the lower 
to me, she was pleased to say, as the only | classes. “-The distinetion between - the 
person likely to form a Government which | Higher elasses and the ‘lower is broadly, 
would have her confidence and the eonfi-| promimently, and distinctly traced ;) bat 
detide ‘ of “the cowntry. Her! Majesty | when’ you come to the middle classes 
was at the same time ‘pleased. to’ say the’ whole social system isso beautifully 
that she did not fix any time, as she was gradaated—the scale descends so imper+ 
desirous of giving me an opportunity to ceptibly“and gradually—that you find it 
¢onsalt my’ political frierds with a view | impessible to mark exact distinetions of 
of seeing what prospeet there was‘of our grade, » There are the higher: middle 
being likely to form such a Government, elasses,'' middle © classes, and: the; lower 
Th consequence of that intimation: from | middle classes ; and thas the social -scale 
Her Majesty, on the followitig ‘morning | is ‘jorwed by imperceptible links -throngh 
—Wednesday morning—I met’ a’consider | all the ranks of society. “Inpolitics it is 
able number of ‘those with whom I ‘am | previsely the same. You talk familiarly 
accustomed to act; and I communicated (of the Conservatives. As to Tories; J 
to them Her Majesty's wish and ‘my own, | fear that: few specimens: of the old. Tory 
that I should endeavour to form°a’ Go-| of forty years ago, remembered by- the 
vernment, composed, no doubt, in the main | nobleo'Harl opposite (Earl Russell) ,aud 
fromthe Conservative party,’ but formed | myselfj:wow remain: |» You talk af; Con- 
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servatives, of Liberal Conservatives, ' and 
Conservative Liberals, of Whigs, and mo- 
derate Whigs, of Liberals, of Advanced 
Liberals, and of Radicals; yet with  re- 
gard to a large portion of them it would 
much puzzle us to tell the difference ‘be- 
tween a Conservative Liberal and a’ Libe- 
ral Conservative, between a‘ Liberal 'Con- 
servative and a Whig, between a Whig 
and a Liberal, between a Liberal and an 
Advanced Liberal, and between an Ad- 
vanced Liberal and a Radical. But there 
is a very wide distinction between a 
Conservative and a Radical, aud [ think 
there is as wide a distinction—at ‘least I 
hope so—between a Whig and Radienl. 
Yet it does so happen that the arbitrary 
line ‘of party is drawn where the real 
difference of party does not exist. I) do 
not say that between a Moderate Whig 
and a Radical there is not a difference’ of 
opinion greater than that between a 
Moderate Conservative and a Moderate 
Whig; but 1 say that the natural: divi- 
sion of parties is not that which exists in 
an arbitrary division which does not re- 
present principles. And I thought that 
the natural division, made from another 
point, would bring together a considerable 
number of those who now are nominally 
Members of different parties. In’ endea- 
vouring to effect that object and discharge 
my daty to my Sovereign, I tovk the 
Opportunity in the first instance of com- 
municating with some Members ofthe 
late Government. And, my Lords, de- 
sirous more especially at this ¢ritical 
moment for tlie public interest that: the 
threat of foreign negotiations should’ not 


be abruptly broken, I was anxious ‘that | 


those hands which had so long exercised 
the power of dealing with foreign affairs 
should still continue to do so; and there- 
fore the first person to whom I made an 
offer of office was my noble Friend: the 
late Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs (the Earl of Clarendon). My Lords, 


hmade that offer in all sincerity, believing 
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cordial—which I must say was not more 
than I expected from my noble: Friend 
that it left a deep impression on my mind 
of the best feeling on his part towards my- 
self.. My Lords, I applied to a noble Duke 
opposite (the Dake of Somerset), another 
Member of the late Cabinet, from -whow I 
received, in the same kindly and courteous 
language, a refasal. ' But I thought Ehad 
a fair right to expect suceess, and a more 
reasonable ground for expecting that sue- 
cess, in next applying for official eo-opera- 
tion to these Gentlemen who had belonged 
to the Liberal party, and who, though still 
belonging to it, nevertheless had found it 
neeessary to ‘separate themselves from it, 
and in so doing had brought about the 
crisis which led to. the resignation of the 
late Government. My Lords, I addressed 
myself to one unhappily now no more, and 
whose premature and sudden death is a 
subject of the deepest grief and sorrow to 
all who knew’ him. © My first communica< 
tion was made to the late Marquess of Lans- 
downe, whose name I felt would be a suffi- 
cient guarantee for the Liberal though 
Conservative tendencies of any Govern 
ment, whose adhesion to the new Govern- 
jment I had ne doubt would have seeured 
fur it a considerable amount of support, 
and whose nrotives for joining it, if he had 
done so, nobody for one moment could 
have pretended to dispute. The noble 
Marquess expressed the most cordial good 
wishes and an earnest anxiety that the Go- 
vernment which I was attempting to form 
might be successful; but he stated his 
opinion—an opinion in which Iwas un- 
able to coucur— that out of offiee he 
could give to that Government a more 
| effectual support than he could‘do if coné 
nected with’ it by official ties. I differed 
from him inthis view, and asked him tore~ 
consider the matter. He left the room for the 
purpose of consulting with others who aeted 
| with him ; and from that hour I saw himno 
| more.’ In the course of that day another 
| noble Lord (Earl Grosvenor); also connected 














that between my noble Friend and’ myself) very: promiumently with that party, called 
there existed no material difference of opi-| upon ‘me more’ than once; and from him I 
niow on ‘political matters, and believing | endeavoured to ascertain whether: those 
also that it was of the greatest importance | who had acted with him, and had brought 
to the country that in that particular office | about the resignation of the late Goverti 
his:services should be retained. My wuble| ment, were disposed to give me an official 
Friend, however, did not deem it consistent| support, I ought also to have said that 
with his party obligations or lis fidelity to, the late Marquess of Lansdowne added that 
lis tate Colleagues ‘to aceept the offer—~| there were differences of opinion among 
which I made him, as Ihave said, in alt) those Gentlemen; that some of them 
sincerity ; but his refusal was couched in! might have been led to support and some 
language so friendly and) iin a tone to might have even been led to take a part in 
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the Government whieh I was endeavouring 
to bonstruct; but that with regard to one 
distinguished Member—the Member with 
whom; -he was. in most. intimate _rela- 
tionship--we need not expect at all events 
official co-operation from him ; and it was. 
unnecessary; therefore, to make any per+ 
soval communication to. that: Gentleman. 
Aftet consultation with several friends, it 
was determined: that & meeting should be 
held at ‘ten o'clock that evening. That 
meeting was a¢cordingly held, the proposi- 
tion wasiconsidered, and at twelve o'clock 
Earl Grosvenor -called upon me to state 
that those who attended that meeting had 
come to an unanimous resolution that, al- 
though they might be prepared to give us 
an independent support, not- one of them 
could be prevailed upon to take office with 
usiy That meeting was held at twelve 
o'clock! on: Friday, the 29th of June... I 
had then to consider, and to consider very 
seriously, whether it was my duty to at- 
tempt the formation of a Government 
without obtaining any extraneous aid either 
frem those who were supporters of the late 
Ministry, or from those on their own side 
who had voted against them. Having re- 
flected upon what it was then my daty to 
do, I felt that my refusal to undertake that 
task, however difficult; would have been 
regarded as the signal for an entire disso- 
lution of the Conservative party—as being 
4 plain and avowed indication that. it 
was incapable of forming a Government, 
and ‘consequently that its opposition to 
the existing Government was an opposi- 
tion of a purely factious eharaeter, and 
ene that could lead to no advantageous 
results. My Lerds, I do not believe that 
neble ‘Lords opposite—I do not believe 
that any of those who value the Constitu- 
tion of this country—desire that the Con- 
servative. party should be weakened or 
broken. down. I believe all admit that the 
strength of that party is a material element 
in. the strength of the Empire ; and that if 
that party were to be dissolved and scat- 
teredit would be very diffieult to,earry on 
the Government with any regard to the 
existing, Constitution. Well, my Lords, I 
came to the conclusion that I was not at 
liberty to run that serious risk—that; I was 
not at liberty to, breakup the great party 
which had followed me faithfully, and with 
which I had acted consistently | for some 
twenty years, and that, too, in periods of 
the greatest possible discouragement. But, 
my Lords, if I.could for a moment :have 
seen any other leader who, while keeping 
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the Conservative party together, was more 
likely than myself to obtain the adhesion 
of a portion of the Liberal ranks, I) say, 
also without hesitation that I should hav 
rejoiced and been relieved to have handed 
over to that leader, whoever he might beg 
a post which he might have. been mora 
able to.fill. I.could.seé no such Jeader— 
I eould hear of no such leader; and I felt 
bound at all risks to undertake the arduous 
duty of forming an administration. I there 
fore; my Lords, communieated at once.to 
Her Majesty on the following Monday, 
when I had the honour of seeing her, my 
readiness to obey Her Majesty’s com 
mands, and to undertake the formation, of 
a Government. I deeply regret the delay 
and the interruption of public business, 
which will have lasted for precisely a morith 
from the resignation of the late Ministry 
to the next meeting of the House of Com- 
mons after to-night. But I cannot hold 
myself to be responsible for any portioti 
of that delay. It was on the Tuesday that 
I first received intimation of Her Majesty's 
desire that I should attempt to construct 
an Administration ; and on the Wednesday 
week—that is, within eight days—I was 
able to wait upon Her Majesty, and to say, 
that I was prepared to submit a list of 
names to fill up the chief offices io the 
Cabinet ; and that list would have been 
submitted to Her Majesty on the Thurs, 
day, but for cireumstanees which are well 
known to all and whieh oceupied Her Ma- 
jest’s attention. In the year 1852, when 
Lord Aberdeen: suceceded me in office, he 
thought it necessary to ask for an adjourne: 
ment in the first instance for a fortnight > 
aud I venture to say that no one who. hasi 
not tried it-can have. the slightest concep» 
tion of the difficulty and the labour invelved 
in forming an Administration. . My Lords, 
a very moderate time may be required to 
construct an Administration where the fall 
of the previous Ministry has been the con- 
sequence of a long Parliamentary struggle, 
during which parties have fatlen. inte their 
places and the various appointments have 
almost spontateously arranged themselves.: 
Then the vietorious party enter into Offiee, 
with all their preparations made, and witli: 
ouf the necessity for much delay.) » But: 
the case'is very different when it is an ac- 
cident which overthrows a Government, 
and more especially when you may have; 
in- the first instance, to deal with parties’ 
not belonging to your own immediate party. 
But, my Lords, no man ean tell the diffi- 
eulty whieh attends the placing ef some! 
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forty or fifty Gentlemen each in the posi- | 


tion most accordant with his own wishes, 
and at the same time most consistent with 
the interests of the country. You may 
form the most ingenious combinations— 
you may construct theoretically the most 
perfect Ministry in the world ; but unfor- 
tunately the refusal of some one individual 
to accept some one post that you may have 
designed that he should fill throws the 
whole machine out of gear, unsettles all 
your arrangements, and requires a fresh 
consideration of combinations. And the 
more nearly you approach the termination 
of your task, the more fatal is the refusal 
of some one Member who is just the per- 
son you wanted to fit into a particular 
situation. I say nothing about the mani- 
fold disappointments which must be in- 
flicted even on some of your best and most 
faithful friends. It is impossible to put 
three times the number of candidates into 
one-third the number of available places ; 
and it is also necessary to consider that 
there are often many candidates all fitted 
for one position, while there may only be 
one or two who are fitted for another, and 
therefore it is impossible to fit them in as 
you desire. But when you have made your 
choice of one or two, it is absolutely un- 
avoidable that you should disappoint at 
least two or three others who may be 
equally qualified to hold the same office. 
And I may say frankly that, among all 
the annoyances and troubles caused by the 
formation of a Ministry, there is nothing 
more painful to a man placed in the posi- 
tion in which I have been than having to 
disoblige and disappoint the hopes of those 
whom he is most anxious to serve, on per- 
sonal as well as on public grounds. But | 
venture to trust that, at the expiration of 
a limited time, I have been enabled to lay 
before Her Majesty and the publie a list 
of names which will at all events afford a 
guarantee that in their hands the interests 
of the country will neither be neglected 
nor prejudiced. 

My Lords, I have been too long a Mem- 
ber of this and the other House of Par- 
liament—I have been nearly twenty years 
in each—to render it requisite that I should 
make any public profession of my faith ; I 
think my political principles and views are 
sufficiently well known to your Lordships 
to make it unnecessary that I should now 
rehearse them in detail. But there are 
one or two points upon which I should like 
to say a few words—points of the utmost 
importance, and on which especially I wish 
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that there may be no misconception. My 
Lords, it has been industriously reported 
that a Conservative Government is neces- 
sarily a warlike Government. Now, I be- 
lieve there never was a rumour circulated 
which had so little foundation either in past 
facts or in the character, the motives, and 
the principles of the Conservative party. 
My Lords, the Conservative party consists, 
in @ great measure, of men who have. the 
greatest interest and the largest stake in 
the country; they are the men upen whom 
the consequences of a war would fall the 
most heavily; they are the persons who 
have the greatest interest in the peace and 
prosperity of the State; and, above all, 
they are the party who are the least likely 
to be carried away by that popular enthu- 
siasm and those popular impulses which 
may hurry even a prudent Government 
into the adoption of courses—I might say, 
into the adoption of Quixotic enterprizes 
—inimical to the welfare of the country, 
Now, my Lords, if there be any one party 
more than another which is free at this 
moment from any disposition to enconrage 
such projects, I say it is the Conservative 
party. My earnest desire, I can honestly 
say, is that the Foreign Office should con- 
tribute to the preservation of the peace of 
this country and of the world, Now, there 
are two modes of contributing to the pre- 
servation of peace, both of which are es- 
sential to the object in view. The one is 
the mode in which you deal with the affairs 
and policy of foreign countries; the other 
is the amount of your preparedness to resist 
any attack, from whatever quarter it may 
come. Now, with regard to the first my 
principle is this—that it is the duty of the 
Government of this country, placed as this 
country is with respect to geographical po- 
sition, to keep itself upon terms of goodwill 
with all surrounding nations, but not to 
entangle itself with any single or monopo- 
lizing alliance with any one of them; above 
all to endeavour not to interfere needlessly 
and vexatiously with the internal affairs of 
any foreign country, nor to volunteer to 
them unasked advice with regard to. the 
conduct of their affairs, looking at. them 
from our own point of view, and not con- 
sidering how different are the views and 
feelings of those whom we address. Above 
all, I hold that it is the duty of a Govern- 
ment to abstain from menace if they do 
not intend to follow that menace by aetion. 
I am told that we found fault with the noble 
Earl (Earl Russell) with regard to Den- 
mark for not having taken a more active 
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part in°her favour: That, however, was 
mot’ the ground of our complaint. The 
ground of our complaint—and I take it 
to’ be ‘a warning for all future Minis- 
tries—was that the noble Earl had held 
language which was not to be justified 
except upon the supposition that he was 
going to’ aet upen it, and when those with 
regard to whom he held that language 
relied upon the performance of the implied 
engagement, he felt himself compelled to 
withdraw from that engagement. My 
Lords, it would be the height of imper- 
tinence ‘and of impolicy if I were to at- 
tempt to say a single word upon the state 
of affairs on the Continent of Europe. A 
short—I hope a short, but at all events a 
bloody war has been prevailing for the last 
few wecks—a war in the objects of which 
the honour of this country is in no 
degree involved and a war in which the 
interests of this country are very re- 
motely, if at all, involved. With regard 
to that war individuals may have their 
sympathies with Prussia, with Austria, 
with Italy, with this or with that Power ; 
but the sympathy of individuals has no- 
thing to do with the conduct of the Go- 
vernment ; and I hold that the conduct of 
the Government with regard to such a war 
as that‘now raging is studiously to maintain 
a strict and inipartial neutrality between 
all the contending parties, only ready at 
any time to offer their good offices, if there 
should appear the slightest gleam of hope 
that, combined with those of other neutral 
Powers, such as France and Russia, they 
might lead to a termination of this bloody 
struggle and to the restoration of peace. 
Those good offices ought to be at the dis- 
posal at a’y time of other neutral Powers, 
and we ought willingly and gladly to co- 
operate with them for the purpose of using 
our influence to stay the horrors of war. 
Aud, my Lords, I believe that influence 
would not be less efficaciously exercised 
beeause it was attended by no menace 
and’ by no ‘meddlesome desire to give 
unasked advice, because we could have 
no selfish policy and no desire of reaping 
any advantage for ourselves, except that 
one inestimable advantage of staying the 
effusion of blood and restoring to Europe 
the blessings of prosperity and peace. 
Passing from Europe, I cannot but torn 
for a single moment to congratulate the 
world upon the cessation of that fearful 


struggle which for several years desolated 
the United States of America, without 
remarking that though the position of a 
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neutral is always one of considerable 
embarrassment, is always one which ‘is 
looked upon with much jealousy by both 
the contending parties in a war, and 
more especially in a civil war; and, al- 
though our exercise of that neutrality may 
have been questioned by one side and the 
other—as I believe it was—I do earnest! 

trust that the restoration of ‘peace an 

the wise course which the President of 
the United States appears’ to be taking, 
in seeking to reconcile and bring back to 
the Union the vanquished’ members who 
seceded from it—I do trust that the ter- 
mination of the war will also ‘terminate 
any feeling of irritation which re still 
prevail among the citizens of the United 
States against this country, and that 
nothing will interrupt the friendly and 
harmonious relations between two countries 
between whom subsist so many ties which 
ought to bind them together in indissolu- 
ble union. My Lords, it was also with no 
little gratification that I have observed 
that—although undoubtedly the latitude 
which is given in the United States to 
all expression of public feeling, and to 
anything short of an actual violation of 
the law, may have led many persons in 
this country to be somewhat impatient at 
the progress which that absurb and mis- 
chievous conspiracy, called Fenianism, 
was allowed to make in America—yet 
as soon as the law was plainly about to 
be violated, vigorous and decided mea- 
sures, as I acknowledge with the utmost 
gratitude, were taken by the Government 
of the United States to prevent a viola- 
tion of their own laws and the rights of 
friendly States by a lawless band of 
marauders, I should hardly have referred 
to these American Fenians, numerous as 
they are, but whose organization has been 
that of a vast number of dupes, headed 
by two or three arch impostors, out of 
whose credulity they have obtained large 
sums of money for the avowed prosecution 
of a scheme so utterly visionary that how 
any sane man could have entertained it is 
matter of astonishment—I should not, I 
say, have noticed these Fenians, sup- 
ported as they were by a number of 
those loose characters who on the dis- 
banding of the United States Army. were 
naturally ready to join in any desperate 
enterprize which promised them a share in 
the plunder, if it had not been for the pur- 
pose, in the first place, of acknowledging 
the vigorous measures which on the recent 
raid—for I can call it nothing else—were 
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taken by the United States Government ; 
and, in the next place, of pointing out, as 
a subject of the highest congratulation, 
that the inroad of these marauders calied 
forth throughout the length and breadth 
of the British Provinees a unanimous shout 
of loyalty and enthusiasm, and a resolute 
determination to maintain the Government 
to which they belong, and the Throne to 
which they owe allegiance—a loyalty and 
determination shared alike by natives of 
all the Provinces and of all countries who 
had taken up their abode in Canada, and 
shared above all by persons of every shade 
and denomination of religion. I think it 
has been most gratifying to observe the 
spontaneous ebullition of feeling which was 
called forth by that invasion, however con- 
temptible ; and I cannot but hope, also, 
that this universal expression of feeling, 
and this unanimity which prevails through- 
out the British North American Provinces, 
may have a material influence in furthering 
a scheme which, the more it is considered, 
the more I think it is felt to be essential 
to the well-being, and unity, and strength 
of Canada—namely, the Confederation of 
the North American Provinces under a 
system of the freest possible Government, 
at the same time maintaining unbroken 
their allegiance to the Crown. I cannot 
but hope that this Confederation, which is 
earnestly desired by Canada, and which is 
certainly, in my judgment, infinitely for 
the benefit of the other Provinces, may 
take from what has recently occurred a 
fresh impulse which may lead to a success- 
ful termination. Passing for a moment to 
the policy which Her Majesty’s present 
Government intend to pursue with regard 
to domestic affairs, I must, in the first 
place, say that I hold myself and my 
Colleagues entirely free and unpledged 
upon the great and difficult question of 
Parliamentary Reform. It is said— 

“ Felix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum.” 
But we have had experience not only of 
the dangers incurred by others, but of 
dangers incurred by ourselves—dangers, 
too, which had a very fatal termination, 
and I certainly shall consider well and 
carefully, before I again introduce a Re- 
form Bill, the wise advice laid down by 
the noble Earl, my immediate predecessor, 
that no Government is justified in bringing 
forward such a measure without having a 
reasonable and fair prospect of carrying it; 
and the further observation made by the 
noble Earl on the eross-benches (Earl 
Grey), that a Reform Bill cannot be car- 
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ried, that the representation of the people 
cannot be amended, except by a mutual 
understanding between the two great par- 
ties in the country. My Lords, | have 
never shown myself adverse to the princi- 
ple of Parliamentary Reform, I had the 
honour of joining five and thirty years ago 
with the noble Earl opposite (Earl Russell) 
in carrying the first Reform Bill; and 
upon my accession to office in 1858, al- 
though I did not think that the question 
was one of primary importance or pressing 
urgency, I could not deny for a moment 
that there were theoretical anomalies in 
our present system which it was desirable, 
if possible, to correct; that there were 
classes of persons excluded from the fran- 
chise who had a fair claim and title upon 
the ground of their fitness to exercise, the 
privileges of electors, and that there was 
a very large class whom the particular 
qualifications of the Act of 1832 ex- 
cluded. Nothing, certainly, would give 
me greater pleasure than to see a very 
large increase in the number of electors, 
and to see a very considerable portion 
of the class now excluded admitted to the 
franchise. But, on the other hand, I am 
afraid that the portion of the community 
who are most clamorous for the passing 
of a Reform Bill are not that portion 
who would be satisfied with any measure 
such as could be approved by the two 
great political parties of the country ; and 
I greatly fear that any measure of a mode- 
rate character which would be introduced 
—I do not mean to say it is an argument 
against introducing it—but I greatly fear 
that any such measure would not put a 
stop to the agitation which prevails, and 
would only be made a stepping stone for 
further organic changes. As I said be- 
fore, I reserve to myself the most entire 
liberty, and after what has passed it is 
not, | think, an unreasonable reservation, 
as to whether the present Government 
should or not undertake in a future Ses- 
sion to bring in a measure for the amend- 
ment of the representation of the people. 
Of this I am quite sure, that if there is 
no reasonable prospect of passing a sound 
and satisfactory measure, it is of infinite 
disadvantage to the country that Seasion 
after Session should be lost, and that mea- 
sures of useful legislation should be put a 
stop to, by continual contests over Reform 
Bills which, after occupying the. whole 
Session, fail in passing, and only leave the 
Session barren of practical results, 

My Lords, there are various measures, 
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and to these the attention of the Govern- 
ment will be immediately addressed, some 
of which, perhaps, may be earried through 
even in the short remainder of the present 
Session, while some must remain over for 
serious consideration—measures not of a 
very brilliant or imposing character, but 
measures on which the welfare and pros- 
perity of the country, or of particular 
elasses in the country, materially depend. 
Nothing, for example, ean be more import- 
ant to the commercial classes, than a good 
system of bankruptcy; and giving the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Westbury), whom 
I am happy to see again in his place, every 
credit for the intention with which he in- 
troduced his Bankruptey Bill, I eannot say 
that it appears to me to have given uni- 
versal satisfaction. In proof of that I may 
mention that the late Government them- 
selves introduced an amended Bill, which 
is now before the other House. I can 
only say that the question is one which 
shall receive the early and impartial con- 
sideration of the Government. I cannot 
add that I hope the Bill which is now be- 
fore the House will pass ; but it relates to 
one of those subjects to which the atten- 
tion of the new Government shall be 
directed earnestly, and as soon as possible. 
There is another question—a most import- 
ant one—dealing with the position of a 
very large and helpless portion of the com- 
munity—I mean the administration of the 
laws relating to the relief of the poor, and 
more especially to the treatment of the 
pauper sick in workhouses. My Lords, 
the reports which appear in the public 
papers on this subject are so revolting and 
disgusting, they disclose such scenes of 
hardship and misery inflicted upon those 
who have no power to help themselves, 
and those, consequently, who are most de- 
serving of consideration and sympathy, 
that any Government would be most blame- 
able which did not turn its attention to 
these grievances and try to put an end to 
scenes so revolting. 
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And now, my Lords, a few words with 
regard to the condition of Ireland. In 
England, as I have said, it is our earnest 
desire, by the course of policy we pursue, to 
enlist the sympathy and maintain the inde- 
pendent support of those Members of the 
Liberal party who entertain views not ma- 
terially different from ours, and who, I 
trust, if they approve the course we pursue, 
will not be deterred by any previous party 
considerations from giving to the new Go- 
vernment an independent and honourable 
support. In Ireland, unfortunately, the 
difficulties of acting upon a principle of 
fusion are different and more considerable. 
There, political animosity rune higher than 
in England ; the divisions of party are more 
strongly marked ; and, what is more im- 
portant, religious differences, combining 
frequently with political differences, tend 
to embitter that animosity and make those 
differences more intense. Yet I believe 
that a Government in Ireland which shows 
itself determined to do its duty by all ranks 
and classes may hope to receive the support 
of a large majority of the Irish people, than 
whom there are no greater lovers of im- 
partial justice. We do not propose in our 
government of Ireland to act on any ex- 
elusive principle. We desire to obtain the 
co-operation of all who have at heart the 
peace and tranquillity of the country, the 
maintenance of the rights of property, and 
the putting down of unlawful associations. 
These are objects which, apart from poli- 
tical differences, men of all parties can as- 
sist to promote. And we shall especially 
desire to obtain the assistance of a body of 
men who of late have, I think, been much 
negleeted—I mean the country Gentlemen 
of Ireland. Without saying one word 
against that invaluable body, the Irish 
police, I certainly think that the Govern- 
ment of late have trusted too implicitly to 
information from the police, and have not 
made that use which they might have made 
of the local information and support which 


I venture to say! they would everywhere receive from the 


that for the task of dealing with the! resident proprietors of Ireland, whatever 


amendment of the law, or—what is pro- 
bably of more importance than the amend- 
ment of the law—with the administration 
of the law and the provision of proper 
inspection, I do not believe that in Her 
Majesty’s dominions there is a man better 
qualified, or who will bring to bear upon the 
subject greater energy and earnestness than 
the Gentleman (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) who 
has done me the favour to accept the honour 
of President of the Poor Law Board. 








their politics or religion. With regard to 
that lamentable and, I am afraid, wide- 
spread conspiracy against the Government 
which lately manifested itself in Ireland, 
although the exertions of the late Viceroy, 
Lord Kimberley — most active and meri- 
torious exertions—have given a consider- 
able cheek to that dangerous conspiracy, 
yet I would I could believe that the snake 
was killed, and not merely scotched. Dis 
approving as I do all exceptional legisla- 
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tion for Ireland, nothing would give me 
greater satisfaction than to be able to state 
to your Lordships before the termination of 
the Session that the time had come when 
it was unnecessary to continue further the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
which was passed unanimously by this 
House at the instance of the late Govern- 
ment. But if Her Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment, on inquiry, believe conscien- 
tiously that the time has not come for dis- 
pensing with that exceptional legislation— 
if they are of opinion that for the safety 
of the well-disposed and the protection of 
loyal and peaceable people it is neces- 
sary to continue the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act —if they feel themselves 
reluctantly obliged to ask Parliament for 
support under these circumstances, I am 
sure that we shall receive that support, in a 
candid and generous spirit, as readily as it 
was given by us to the late Government. 
Passing from exceptional legislation, our 
anxious desire will be to put down with a 
firm hand in Ireland anything like turbu- 
lence and violations of the law, from what- 
ever quarter these proceed ; to discourage 
and discountenance everything which tends 
to keep up religious or political animosity ; 
to deal impartial justice to all; and to call to 
our counsels, without regard to party or to 
creed, all those who are willing to co-operate 
with usin securing the good government 
of the country and the preservation of the 
public peace. 

My Lords, I have now ventured to lay 
before you, at greater length than I de- 
sized, a very summary view of the course 
of policy which the Government desire to 
follow. By that course we hope to con- 
ciliate additional support ; we hope to ob- 
tain the independent support of many who, 
from motives of honourable consistency to 
party ties, feel themselves at present pre- 
cluded from giving their adhesion to the 
present Government. And I do not con- 
eeal my hope—because I look to the real, 
and not the arbitrary distinctions of party 
—I do not conceal my earnest hope that 
the time is not far distant when there may 
be such a new arrangement of parties as 
to place on the one side those who are in 
favour of dangerous innovations and viola- 
tions of the Constitution, and on the other 
side all those who, while they will not re- 
sist safe legislative progress, are deter- 
mined to adhere to this Constitution and 
to those institutions under which this coun- 
try has so long been loyal, prosperous, and 
happy. My Lords, in attempting to eon- 
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duct the Government of the country on 
these principles, [ may succeed; and in 
that case I shall attain the highest object 
which can engage the attention and excite 
the ambition of any statesman. I may 
fail; and if so I shall fail with the con- 
sciousness of having attempted honestly 
and faithfully to discharge my duty, and 
with an earnest prayer that, under the 
blessing of Divine Providence, whoever 
may succeed me in that attempt, may 
pursue the path of safe and steady progress, 
strengthening, rather than subverting, the 
institutions of the country, and maintaining 
that balance between the various parts of 
our constitutional system—a monarchy 
limited, an aristocracy tempered, a House 
of Commons not altogether democratic— 
the consequence of which has been a pro- 
gressive improvement in our legislation 
according with the temper and character of 
the times, and which for a period of many 
centuries has gradually led forward this 
country to a position reflecting the greatest 
glory upon the Empire and conferring the 
greatest amount of happiness and prospe- 
rity upon mankind. 

Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, I cannot 
but express my satisfaction with the calm 
and temperate tone in which the noble 
Earl has expressed himself this evening ; 
but I feel bound to say a few words with 
reference to one or two topics on which he 
touched. And, first, with regard to the 
attempts which have been made of late 
years, at different times, to improve the 
representation of the people. In 1865 
there was a general election, and there 
was an almost universal expression of opi- 
nion throughout the country that some 
measure for improving the representation 
was required. In spite of what the noble 
Earl may have heard on this point, I can- 
not but believe that if Lord Palmerston 
had lived he would have been so influenced 
by those declared opinions that he would 
have thought it his duty to introduce a 
Reform Bill in the present Parliament. I 
thought so. We were committed by former 
declarations of opinion, and after full con- 
sideration we introduced a Bill which we 
considered a moderate measure. It wasa 
| moderate measure ; because, as I showed 
| your Lordships the other evening, 100,000 
persons who would have had the franchise 
under the Bill of 1860 would not have been 
admitted by the Bill brought forward in 
the present Session. When, however, that 
Bill was introduced, we found that, mode- 
[rate as it was, and admitting to the fran- 
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ehise, as it proposed, a number of persons 
who would have reinforced the garrison 
and strengthened the citadel of the Con- 
stitution, it was yet an object of suspicion, 
of dislike, and of opposition, on the part 
of, I may say, a majority of the House of 
Commons. Well, my Lords, I think that 
while the sincerity of our attachment to 
Reform might have been justly questioned 
if we had not introduced a Reform Bill, 
our sincerity might equally have been ques- 
tioned if, having introduced it, and finding 
that it was met with the obstruction I have 
mentioned, we had let the Bill drop, and 
had stated our resolution to bring forward 
another Bill of the same kind in a future 
Session, with vague professions of our be- 
lief in its necessity. It, therefore, was our 
opinion, when we first met with a serious 
defeat, that it was our duty to tender our 
resignations to Her Majesty, and to per- 
severe in the advice that she would be 
graciously pleased to accept them. The 
noble Earl has told you, my Lords, that 
he had no wish to obtain the office which 
he now holds, and I certainly do not mean 
to throw the slightest doubt on that de- 
claration. I cannot, however, refrain from 
observing that, after the experience which 
the noble Earl has had of the earnestness 
of the Government in pressing forward 
their measure, and of the obstructions 
which were constantly thrown in their way, 
at one moment on one pretence and then 
on another—they being by that means 
prevented from proceeding with their Bill 
—he must have looked upon it as a most 
likely thing that we should resign, and 
that he would be the person who would be 
sent for by Her Majesty. The noble Earl 
was called upon by Her Majesty to form 
an Administration in our places, and I am 
much rejoiced that such was the case ; for 
I cannot help being of opinion that that 
great party, which contributed more than 
270 Members to the House of Commons 
to defeat us on what we regarded as a 
vital point, is the party which ought to have 
been invited to succeed us ; for it is desir- 
able, I contend, that those who thus defeat 
a Government and pronounce their policy 
to be wrong, and a different policy to be 
right, should not be held to be free from 
the responsibility of taking their places. 
1 am, therefore, exceedingly glad that the 
noble Earl has taken upon himself the 
duty of forming a Government, and that 
he was not discouraged by the failure of 
his attempt to construct an Administration 
on what he has termed a ‘ broad basis.” 
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Between a Government constructed on a 
broad basis and a coalition, I, for one, 
do not see any essential difference. I ap- 
prove of a Government constructed on a 
broad basis, and I approve of a coalition so 
long as there is a general identity of opi- 
nion between the members composing it on 
the principal questions of the day. When I 
speak of a coalition as being perfectly right, 
I mean that not only do men change their 
opinions, but that events change so much 
that many persons may from time to time 
have some difficulty in arriving at a conclu- 
sion as to what Government they ought to 
support. Take, for instance, the great 
war with France. It was very natural 
that every man who was in favour of that 
war should support those by whom it was 
carried on, however much they might 
differ from them on questions of less im- 
portance ; but there were others who dif- 
fered from them on that point. But when 
the war was over, and when many who 
differed with respect to its prosecution 
found that they coincided in the views 
which those from whom they differed en- 
tertained on such questions as Catholic 
Emancipation, for instance, then they not 
unnaturally did not object to coalesce with 
men with whom they could not consent to 
act some ten or twenty years before. There 
is, therefore, no good reason why the noble 
Earl should not have applied to persons 
who, he thought, were now disposed to 
concur in his opinions on general subjects, 
although they may not hitherto have acted 
with him. But be that as it may, the noble 
Earl having sueceeded in forming a Govern- 
ment out of his own supporters, that Go- 
vernment I will at once say is fully en- 
titled to fair consideration. They ought 
to have time to mature their measures. 
Whether they deal with questions of fo- 
reign policy, or with colonial or domestic 
questions, I think it is but just that they 
should be allowed until the commencement 
of next Session to prepare and mature their 
measures, without being called upon at this 
moment to declare what is the precise course 
which they mean to pursue. I would now, 
with the permission of the House, address 
myself to another subject. While I admit 
that the noble Earl has considerable diffi- 
culties to encounter, I wish to point out to 
him and to the House, in justice to my 
late Colleagues, and in justice to the coun- 
try, the facilities he enjoys for carrying on 
the Government of the country. I would 
mention in the first place the admirable 
manner in which the finances of the State 
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have been managed by the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He has done 
more to relieve industry and to promote 
and develop commerce than any person in 
his situation has ever done, The way in 
which the financial business of the country 
was conducted under Mr. Pitt, from 1784 
to 1792, has been held up as a model of 
financial ability, but I believe my right 
hon. Friend Mr. Gladstone—having no 
doubt greater means at his command— 
has surpassed Mr. Pitt in financial skill 
and ability, and in the great success which 
he has attained. Then as to the tone and 
temper which he displayed in the course 
of the late discussions in the House of 
Commons, to which the noble Earl has 
alluded, 1 would wish to say a word. When 
Mr. Burke used to urge the House of Com- 
mons to be lenient and indulgent towards 
the North Americans, who were, at the 
time, onr fellow-subjects, some of his 
friends were wont to say to him, ‘‘ Depend 
upon it you who appear so eager in your 
advocacy on this question will be supposed 
by many to be so only because you have in 
it some private interest, although you have 
none.”” That error of taking up a subject 
warmly—if, indeed, it be an error—had its 
origin in Mr. Burke’s case as well as in 
that of Mr. Gladstone in the thorough 
earnestness with which he entered into a 
question in which he felt deeply interested. 
I will not believe that it proceeded in any 
degree from a want of temper, or a desire 
to dictate to the House of Commons. Such 
earnestness belongs to great and generous 
natures, and it is eminently characteristic / 
of my right hon. Friend. I have heard 
@ person not officially connected with him 
state that during the whole course of the 
recent debates in the House of Commons, 
he never saw Mr. Gladstone once out of 
temper. But passing from him and those 
questions of finance with which his name 
is so honourably connected, I would wish 
to say a few words with regard to another 
Colleague of mine—I allude to my right 
hon. Friend the late Secretary for the 
Colonies (Mr. Cardwell). Never had a 
Colonial Secretary to deal with a ques- 
tion more distressing, and, apparently, 
more difficult, than that which arose out 
of recent events in Jamaica. There was 
no opportunity afforded, during the existence 
of the late Government, to have that ques- 
tion fully discussed ; but I am persuaded tiat 
the course which my right hon. Friend took 
in reference to it—though he was blamed 
at first by many persons for having super- 
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seded Governor Eyre — in sending out a 
man of high character and station and great 
experience, like Sir Henry Storks, will 
unhesitatingly be admitted to have been 
the wisest which he could have adopted, 
I think, moreover, that in sending out 
Mr. Russell Gurney and Mr. Maule as as- 
sociates to Sir Henry Storks in the inquiry 
which he ordered to be instituted, my right 
hon, Friend did an equally wise thing, and 
I am confirmed in that opinion by the re- 
port which they have made. It appears to 
me that a greater amount of labour was 
never more intelligently expended in a dif- 
ficult question; nor was one ever more 
efficiently treated than the Jamaica ques- 
tion has been by those three Commissioners, 
It would be easy to have taken in reference 
to it another course—to have said that Mr. 
Eyre should remain in his post, to have in- 
stituted an inquiry at home, and to have 
ended by inflaming angry passions both in 
Jamaica and in this country. But Mr. 
Cardwell took a course that satisfied the 
demand that there should be a thorough 
inquiry into the facts, and that justice 
would be done, and the result has furnished 
an example in the future government of 
our colonies, that the feelings and interests 
of the great mass of the population should 
be fairly and wisely considered, while order 
and authority would be supported. 1 must 
at the same time warn the noble Lord the 
present Secretary for the Colonies (the Earl 
of Carnarvon) that, although I think the 
late Government made a wise selection of a 
new Governor for Jamaica, the difficult 
questions connected with it are far from 
being solved, and that it may require ex- 
traordinary measures of relief in order to 
restore that island to a healthy state. The 
subject is, at all events, one which is worthy 
of the attention of a statesman, and the pro- 
blem of how prosperity may be maintained, 
not only in Jamaica, but in some of our 
other colonies, is one which I would recom- 
mend to the noble Lord’s notice for solution. 
There is another colonial question on which 
the noble Earl who has just sat down briefly 
touched in the course of his speech—I re- 
fer to the attack made by the Fenians upon 
Canada. On that point I may state that 
both the despatches and the private letters 
which have been received from the Governor 
General of Canada show that, in his opinion, 
though the invasion could have been put 
down and overeome, it would never have 
been overcome and put down so quickly had 
it not been for the loyal conduct of the Pre- 
sident of the United States. I think the 
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President has acted in the promptest and 
most friendly manner. The moment the 
laws of the United States were violated one 
of their most distinguished generals was 
despatched to the frontier, and by sending 
back to their homes those Fenians who were 
arrested, he at once dissipated all the hopes 
and frustrated the schemes of that re- 
volutionary body. Lord Monck, at the 
same time,says that he never saw a greater 
display of energy and promptitude than 
characterized the conduct of the people of 
Canada in loyalty to the Throne and in 
supporting the efforts made by this country 
to secure to them the free institutions which 
they enjoy. That is a proof that the re- 
lations existing between us and the United 
States are most friendly in character ; and 
this cireumstance will make the task of the 
noble Earl more easy than it otherwise 
would have been. We have in this a proof 
also that during the last thirty years, or 
at all events, for a quarter of a century, 
the policy whieh has. been pursued by this 
country towards Canada has been such as to 
increase the attachment of the colonists to 
their institutions and to the mother coun- 
try ; indeed, I have heard more than one 
distinguished citizen of the United States 
declare that there is no country in the 
world where freedom is more completely 
enjoyed than in the British Provinces 
of North America. I trust, therefore, 
we shall never hear again—lI trust the 
noble Earl will not listen to the sugges- 
tion for a moment—that we ought never 
to assist Canada, that we ought not to 
yield a proper support to one of the bright- 
est jewels in the Crown of Britain. The 
state of our relations with foreign Powers 
generally is a proof of the ability displayed 
by my noble Friend (the Earl of Claren- 
don) whom the noble Earl opposite has al- 
ready complimented. I am persuaded that 
he enjoyed the complete confidence of the 
country, and that he would, notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties which may arise in con- 
nection with the settlement of the affairs 
of Europe, have been successful in re- 
storing peace to the Continent in a manner 
consistent with the welfare of this country. 
It is impossible not to agree with the noble 
Earl that it is not wise to make too many 
comments on the state of European affairs. 
For my own part, I trust that out of this 
bloody war a state of things will arise more 
favourable to the freedom of Germany. 
Many difficult questions will doubtless arise 
in connection with the negotiations which 
it may be expected will take place after 
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the cessation of hostilities ; and, as far as 
I am concerned, I trust the noble Earl will 
not be interrupted or unduly pressed in any 
way in connection with the negotiations 
which he may think fit to carry on. The 
noble Earl has said very truly that we are 
not bound by any obligations arising out 
of recent treaties. The Treaty of Peace 
signed at Vienna between Austria, Prussia, 
and Denmark, and the Treaty of Zurich 
between France, Austria, and Italy, are 
treaties with which we have had nothing 
to do. 

Tue Eart or DERBY : I would remind 
the noble Earl that I never alluded to 
treaties. I said that the questions which 
were likely to arise were such as did not 
at all involve the honour of this country, 
but very much interested us, 

Eart RUSSELL: Perhaps, then, the 
treaties were in my mind when the noble 
Earl blamed me for the course which I 
pursued ; but at the time to which he al- 
luded two treaties signed by the represen- 
tatives of this country were in existence ; 
and, under those circumstances, it was 
hardly possible for us to refuse to express 
an opinion upon the ease which had arisen. 
One of those treaties was that of 1815, 
with regard to Poland, the other was the 
Treaty of 1852, signed by the Earl of Mal- 
mesbury, with respect to Denmark. When 
those treaties were threatened with yiola- 
tion, it was not consistent with the main- 
tenance of the honour and dignity of this 
country to suffer those violations to pass 
entirely sub silentio. It was proper to say, 
as the noble Earl said, and as I repeated, 
that the questions were very grave and 
might lead to serious events, The result 
has shown that we were not mistaken—the 
most serious consequences have ensued ; 
the present war has arisen out of the 
Schleswig-Holstein question. But, what- 
ever may be the result of the present state 
of affairs on the Continent, I trust that the 
past policy of this country will not be so 
entirely departed from as that we shall re- 
frain from taking an interest in the inde- 
pendence of certain European States. , I 
am sure that if the three great Powers, 
England, France and Russia, are agreed, 
it will be in the interests of peace and to se- 
cure the independence of the lesser States. 
Without such agreement I am sure Europe 
will be the scene of frequent wars. In con- 
clusion, I can only say that I trust and 
hope that the principles of civil and re- 
ligious freedom will not be abandoned 
merely on account of a change of Ministry. 
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Losp BROUGHAM. hoped the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Derby) would, in concert 
with France, take measures for reducing 
the enormous standing armies which were 
a source of financial difficulty to the people 
as well as a danger to the liberties of the 
people. 


LORD LIEUTENANCY OF ROSS-SHIRE, 
QUESTION, 


Eart BEAUCHAMP asked the First 
Minister of the Crown, Who was respon- 
sible for having advised Her Majesty with 
regard to the appointment of the new Lord 
Lieutenant of Ross-shire ? The matter was 
one of great interest. It was a matter of 
notoriety that on Monday the 18th of June 
Her Majesty’s Ministers were in a minority 
in the House of Commons, and that on the 
following day they tendered their resigna- 
tion to Her Majesty, and a Minister of the 
Crown stated that the functions of the 
executive Government were in abeyance. 
On the 2lst of June Colonel Baillie, the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ross-shire, died ; and 
on the 3rd of July the Gazette announced 
that Her Majesty had filled the vacancy by 
the appointment of Sir James Matheson. 
It was of great public interest to know 
who was responsible for that appointment. 
It could not be the present Prime Minister, 
for he had not been sworn in office. It 
could not be the noble Earl opposite, who 
had tendered his resignation. Perhaps it 
was some clerk in the Privy Council Office. 
In 1559, during the time a change was 
being made in the Ministry, no appoint- 
ments other than those absolutely neces- 
sary were made. 

Eart RUSSELL said, it would perhaps 
be better that he should answer the Ques- 
tion. On receipt of the information that the 
office alluded to had become vacant, he 
consulted with others of his Colleagues, 
and the result was that he tendered to Her 
Majesty such advice as led to the appoint- 
ment referred to. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 


Seven o’clock, till ‘'o-morrow, 
halt past Ten o’clock. 


Earl Russell 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 9, 1866, 


MINUTES.] — New Writs Issusep—For Essex 
(Northern Division), v. Charles Du Cane, 
esquire, Commissioner of the Admiralty ; for 
New Shoreham, v. Stephen Cave, esquire, Vice 
President of the Board of Trade. 

Setect CommitreE—On Committee of Selection, 
Sir William Heathcote added; on Standing 
Orders Committee, Sir William Heatheote 
added ; on Controverted Elections, Right hon. 
Henry Thomas Lowry Corry and Right hon. 
Spencer Horatio Walpole vacated, Sir Frederick 
William Heygate, baronet, and George Sclater- 
Booth, esquire, added. 

Pusitic Bits—Ordered— Hares and Rabbits 
(Scotland).* 

First Reading—Hares and Rabbits (Scotland) * 

210). 
coLentites Thames Navigation (re-comm) [205] 


[x.p.]; Revising Barristers’ Qualifications 
[208]. 
Report — Revising Barristers’ Qualifications 
[208]. 


Third Reading—Pier and Harbour Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 2) * [170], and passed. 


FINCHLEY ROAD ESTATE BILL [Lords] 
(by Order). sEcoND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. GOLDNEY, in the absence of the 
noble Lord the Member for West Kent 
(Viscount Holmesdale), moved the second 
reading of the Finchley Road Estate Bill, 
which had come from the Lords, and the 
object of which was to enable Sir Thomas 
Marion Wilson, the tenant for life of the 
Finchley Road Estate, of which he was 
lord of the manor, to grant building leases 
of land specially exempted from such leases 
by the will and codicils to the same of his 
late father. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Goldney.) 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS opposed. the 
Motion, and stated that Sir Thomas Wil- 
son came into possession as tenant for life 
of the Finchley Road Estate, including 
the manor of Hampstead, and much  ad- 
jacent property in 1806, under the will of 
his father, a well-considered document, to 
which there were eight or nine codicils, 
the two last of which dealt particularly 
with leasing powers. The late Sir Thomas 
Wilson jealously guarded Hampstead 
Heath from invasion by excluding it from 
the operation of the leasing powers which 
he granted over other portions of his 
estate; and it was idle to say that Hamp- 
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stead Heath had only lately become 
valuable for building purposes. In 1829 
Sir Thomas Wilson made his first applica- 
tion to Parliament for power to do that 
which he was precluded from doing by his 
father’s will, and since then he had come 
forward ten or eleven times with a similar 
Bill; but Parliament had always held that 
the testator thoroughly understood his 
own affairs, and that there was no reason 
for interfering with his arrangements re- 
specting the property. The highest legal 
authorities, including Lord Tenterden, 
Lord Denman, Lord Campbell, Lord Chief 
Baron Pollock, Mr. Justice Williams, had 
given judgment in suits against the claim, 
being of opinion that the testator intended 
that there should be no power of granting 
building leases over Hampstead Heath. 
The copyholders in the neighbourhood had 
petitioned against the claims of the tenant 
for life; and the Metropolitan Board of 
Works petitioned against this Bill. Sir 
Thomas Wilson had given evidence before 
the Committee of the House on Open 
Spaces, and his answers to the questions 
put to him showed that his main object 
was his own personal benefit, while he did 
not respond to a suggestion that he should 
give up Hampstead Heath in perpetuity to 
the public if Parliament gave him power 
over the Finchley Road Estate. The 
wisest course for Sir Thomas Wilson 
would be to enter into negotiations with 
the metropolitan authorities with a view 
to handing Hampstead Heath over to 
them on terms that would be mutually 
advantageous to himself and the public; 
and when an arrangement of that kind 
had been made Parliament might deal 
with the claims made by the Bill. To 
allow time for the negotiation he sug- 
gested, he moved that the Bill be read a 
third time that day three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day 
three months.” —(Mr. Harvey Lewis.) 


Generat DUNNE said, that the Bill 
asked for leasing powers over land which 
was no part of Hampstead Heath, but was 
separated from it by the village of Finchley. 
The property was very valuable, and with 
the present demand for buildings round 
London it appeared to him that the mea- 
sure was one in which the public were 
as much concerned as Sir Thomas Wilson. 
Two railways had been allowed to pene- 
trate into the district, and it would be 
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convenient for the public if the locality, 
to which easy access had been given, 
were built upon. He could understand 
why the hon. Gentleman, representing the 
district he did, should object to a mea- 
sure which might add many votes to the 
county of Middlesex. He objected as 
strongly as any one to interfering with 
the wishes of a testator, but the circum- 
stances of this case were peculiar; there 
had been great changes since the death 
of the testator. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE had no ob- 
jection to Sir Thomas Wilson making as 
many faggot votes as he pleased, but what 
they wanted was to save Hampstead 
Heath, the most beautiful open ground 
about the metropolis, which was as near, 
or should be, as Hyde Park, and was one 
of its lungs. Let Sir Thomas Wilson 
come forward with a fair offer to cede 
his rights in Hampstead Heath to the 
Metropolitan Board, or some other autho- 
rity, getting if he pleased a just price for 
it, and then he might make faggot votes 
or build palaces if he liked; but it was 
preposterous to ask the House to discuss 
this Bill when they were expecting to hear 
an eloquent address in another place. 

Mr. ADAIR wished, before they went 
to a division, that the House might be put 
in possession of the real circumstances of 
the case. They would notin any way 
prejudice Hampstead Heath by consenting 
to the second reading of this Bill, and 
there should in his opinion be some ex- 
ceedingly strong ground made out before 
the House decided not to permit a Bill to 
go before a Select Committee, where all 
objections might be fully heard. It was 
well known that Sir Thomas Wilson had 
the misfortune to have a considerable pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood of Hampstead, 
which comprised within its extent Hamp- 
stead Heath. That gentleman now came 
forward and asked for power to build over 
a certain portion of that property, which 
was not by any means in proximity to 
the Heath. Indeed, the whole village 
of Hampstead and a certain portion of the 
hamlet of the West End interposed be- 
tween the Heath and the property in 
question. It was surrounded by land 
which was gradually being covered with 
villas and dwellings of a neat and pleasing 
character, and Sir Thomas Wilson desired 
to utilize his property in the same way ; 
but the House was called upon to oppose 
this course. He ventured to say that if 
the testator had been living in these days, 
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and been aware of the necessity for ex- 
tending suburban accommodation wherever 
it could be afforded without infringing 
public interests, there was no doubt that 
he would never have wished that the land 
in question should remain in its present 
tate. He hoped the House would not 
seject the second reading of the Bill, but 
would allow it to go to a Committee up- 
stairs, where the Metropolitan Board would 
protect the interests of the public, if in 
their opinion those interests were likely to 
suffer by the present Bill. 

Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS said, the 
first question was whether the Bill ought 
to be opposed in that House or before the 
Select Committee. Now it would be diffi- 
cult to point out anybody possessing the 
necessary Jocus standi to enable him to 
oppose the Bill in Committee, seeing that 
opposition rested not upon private right 
but upon public health and convenience. 
He contended that the House ought not to 
in effect add a new codicil to the will of 
the testator after he had been dead forty 
years. The House had on nine former 
occasions, when the matter was brought 
before it, decided against the course con- 
templated by Sir Thomas Wilson; while 
the highest Courts and the greatest states- 
men had agreed that his father’s will 
ought not to be overridden. He held that 
the public interests demanded the rejection 
of the Bill. 


Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 65; Noes 
72: Majority 7. 

Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for three months. 


IRELAND—THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY. 
NOTICE. 


Srm ROBERT PEEL: I beg to give 
Notice that on the first available day for 
the transaction of public business I will 
ask the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Gladstone), Whether, notwithstanding 
the assurance given by the right hon. 
Gentleman in the early part of the Ses- 
sion that no changes would be made in 
the Constitution of the Queen’s Univer- 
sity in Ireland until an opportunity had 
been afforded to the House of challenging 
the policy of the Government and before 
the Crown had committed any formal act 
Mr. Adair 


{COMMONS} 








Motion for Adjournment. 


on the subject, it is the case that; 4 
new or supplemental charter received the 
Queen’s signature some three weeks ago, 
and to which the Great Seal has now 
been affixed; and, if so, what is the in- 
terpretation to be given to the solemn 
pledge of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
and whether in a matter of this public 
importance, after the assurances given, 
such a proceeding as that referred to ap- 
pears to the right hon. Gentleman alto- 
gether consistent with good faith ? 
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PUBLIC BUSINESS, 
MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. HUNT, in moving that the House 
at its rising do adjourn till Monday next, 
said, he thought it would be convenient if 
he were to state the business whichzit 
was proposed should then be proceeded 
with. Supply would be the first Order, 
and the Estimates for the Revenue De- 
partments and- Post Office Packet Service 
would then be taken. He might add, 
with reference to a Question which had 
been asked, that it was the intention of 
his right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
to proceed with the Reformatory and In- 
dustrial Schools Bill, and, if time allowed, 
with the Public Health Bill, the Vaccina- 
tion Bill, and the Artizans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Bill. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, it would 
be very much for the convenience of the 
House if some hon. Gentleman could state 
when an opportunity would be given for 
fully sifting the questions relating to the 
public buildings of the metropolis — the 
National Gallery, the Royal Academy, and 
the University of London. 

Mr. E. C. EGERTON said, that the 
course the Government intended to take 
would be stated on Monday next. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, that 
the prolonged interregnum of Government 
was a very serious detriment to the pub- 
lic, because events of immense importance 
were now passing on the Continent with 
extreme rapidity. It was known that 
after the disastrous engagement the other 
day a proposition was made by Austria to 
the French Government relating to the 
cession of part of Venetia, and also for 
the intervention of that Government. It 
was solely on account of the extraordinary 
nature of that proceeding that he ventured 
to warn the House and the public as to 
the possible consequences that might en- 
sue. In this case one of the three 
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belligerent Powers had handed over to 
another Government which had taken no 
part in the war a province which it was 
to dispose of to another of the belligerent 
Powers, and the difficulty he felt was 
that some decision might inadvertently be 
come to on the part of our Foreign Office 
before an opportunity could be had of 
expressing the opinion of that House and 
the country on the matter. They had 
had experience of a transaction different 
in itself, but somewhat similar in its 
circumstances, on a former occasion, when 
Lombardy was ceded to France; and 
when that province was handed over to 
Italy compensation was required. France 
was then a belligerent; but in this case 
France was only a spectator. In this 
case a cession was first made to France 
and she might use that position so as, in 
the political slang of the day, to secure 
“aq material guarantee” by which she 
might attain any other advantage which 
appeared to her desirable on behalf of 
her Empire. At the first blush of the 
question it might seem plausible to enter 
into the new arrangement that had been 
proposed ; but if the cession of Venetia 
to France were readily acquiesced in, the 
question might be raised as to whether 
compensation might be desired by France, 
and whether that Power might not cast 
her eyes upon one of the finest islands in 
the Mediterranean, that of Sardinia. He 
hoped this subject would meet with the 
most earnest attention from the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. 


Motion agreed to. 


» House at rising to adjourn till Monday 
next. 


THAMES NAVIGATION (re-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Monsell.) 
[prt 205,] comMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Milner Gibson.) 


Mr. AYRTON said, that his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Ashton had no 
sooner left office than he became inspired 
with an extraordinary amount of activity, 
and he thought his right hon. Friend’s 
unusual activity, if successful, would pre- 
vent the proper consideration of the mea- 
sure, for this Bill was only delivered on 
Saturday, and Members had thus been 
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deprived of the opportunity of placing 
any Amendments upon the paper. The 
Bill, ié was true, had been sent upstairs, 
but it came out of that Committee a worse 
measure than when it was originally in- 
troduced. In 1857 the House transferred 
the management of the River Thames 
from Staines to its mouth from the mayor 
and corporation of London to a new body, 
the Board of Conservancy. They had 
powers to create a fund for the improve- 
ment of the river, and they levied consi- 
derable revenues—they received, for in- 
stance, £21,900 for tonnage dues from 
vessels in the lower part of the river, 
£6,000 dues from the navigation of the 
river between Teddington and Staines, 
and £5,487 from dues levied on small 
steamboats. To these sources of revenue 
£22,800 was added last year from the 
Board of Works. Yet when he appealed 
last year to the Commissioners to assist in 
maintaining a floating engine to protect 
the shipping and the docks from fire they 
declined to subscribe a single shilling, 
alleging that the demands upon them were 
greater than they could discharge. The 
consequence was that this charge would 
fall on the inhabitants of the metropolis. 
The administration of the river above 
Staines was vested in a separate body of 
about 600 gentlemen selected from the 
owners of property in the upper coun- 
ties, and they elected a committee to 
watch over the river, This body appeared 
to have neglected everything they ought 
to have done. The result was that the 
revenue had fallen off, and all the works 
of the navigation had got into such a state 
of decay that the arrangements for the 
navigation of the Thames above Staines 
were threatened with total extinction. 
The subject was of such importance that 
it had been considered both by a Com- 
mittee anda Commission. The Commission 
appointed by the Government to consider 
the matter directed attention to certain im- 
provements which it would be necessary to 
make in order to put the navigation of the 
Upper Thames in proper order, and the 
question now was whether the present Bill 
constituted a fitting and just mode of deal- 
ing with the matter. Now, he (Mr. Ayrton) 
wished to put such Amendments on the 
paper as might lead to the improvement 
of the Bill and insure the improvement 
of the upper navigation. The right hon. 
Gentleman had endeavoured to obtain 
sympathy for the Bill by stating that it 
would have the effect of purifying the 
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river and of preventing the sewage and 
all other defilements pouring into it; but 
there appeared to be certain words in the 
Bill entirely defeating this benevolent in- 
tention ; for all existing drains and sewers 
were to remain in full operation, and there 
was a further provision that additional sew- 
age might be turned into existing drains, 
provided that the outfalls into the Thames 
were not altered. To provide for the ex- 
pense of the works to be executed under 
the Bill, a charge of £5,000 a year was to 
be imposed on the Water Companies taking 
water from the Thames, but that charge 
would, of course, fall ultimately on the 
inhabitants who paid the water rates, al- 
though at present the amount of inconve- 
nience and suffering endured by the poorer 
classes on account of their inability to ob- 
tain a full supply of water was frightful 
to contemplate. The expenditure of this 
sum of £5,000 was to be for the benefit 
of the landed proprietors above Staines, 
whose property was waterlogged and de- 
teriorated by the present state of the 
locks ; but, before consenting to such an 
arrangement, the House ought to consider 
what reasons there were that the people 
of London should be taxed for the benefit 
of the proprietors of the upper parts of the 
Thames, and opportunity ought to be af- 
forded for giving proper notice of Amend- 
ments raising the points at issue. Another 
extraordinary provision of the measure 
was that large powers were given at the 
will of an arbitrator, to compensate any 
persons who might allege that they were 
injured by the works which the Commis- 
sion were to undertake. There was a 
debt of £88,000 due from the old Board 
of Commissioners, but the Board had been 
in a helpless state of insolvency, and, as 
the insolvency increased year by year, the 
position of the creditors for some time past 
had not been improving. No interest had 
been paid for some years, and the debt was 
now worth nothing to the creditors; but 
still this Bill contained a provision that 
the new Board of Conservancy might pay 
any sum which they thought on account 
of this debt, and make it a charge upon 
the Lower Navigation. Thus this whole 
£88,000 might possibly be made a charge 
upon the commerce of the port of London. 
The Bill contained a provision allowing 
the new Board to settle the claims of the 
creditors, the money required for that 
purpose being levied upon the navigation 
below Staines. The right hon. Gentle- 
man shook his head, but the right hon. 


Mr. Ayrton 
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Gentleman only showed that he was not 
conversant with the details of his own 
Bill, and Members ought to look into its 
various clauses for themselves. One plea- 
sant feature in the Bill to those concerned 
was the provision allowing the Board to 
increase the allowance made to the Com- 
missioners. There were other objection- 
able things in the Bill, and the more he 
had examined its provisions the more he 
was satisfied that it required careful con- 
sideration. It was proposed that there 
should be five new Commissioners, four of 
whom were to be elected by the Commis- 
sioners of the Upper Thames, though he 
could not see why they should elect these 
persons. Nobody connected with the Up- 
per Thames was to pay anything towards 
the expenses of the Commission; the 
whole additional expenses would practi- 
cally be paid in the ’metropolis,: but no 
new member was to be appointed to re- 
present the metropolis; and there was no 
doubt that the metropolis would under 
this Bill be regarded as an inextinguish- 
able source of wealth to be applied for the 
improvement of the estates of riparian 
proprietors. He thought chat they should 
wait until the President of the Board of 
Trade was in his place, so that he might 
join in this discussion; and, therefore, he 
hoped that the House would assent to the 
Motion which he would now make, that 
they should go into Committee on the 
Bill upon that day week. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH seconded the 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the House do resolye itself into 
Committee on the Bill upon that day* 
week.” —(Mr. Ayrton.) 


Mr. HENLEY hoped that it would be 
agreed to postpone the Bill for a short 
time. The Bill contained ninety clauses; 
twenty of the most operative of them hav- 
ing been inserted in the Select Committee ; 
and as it was only circulated on Saturday, 
there had been no opportunity for hon. 
Members to communicate with their con- 
stituents upon this most important Bill. 
He did not want to oppose the passing of 
the measure; he knew the great labour 
that the Committee had performed in 
framing a Bill of ninety clauses affecting 
a great many interests. What he would 
propose was that the Speaker should leave 
the Chair, but upon the understanding that 
Progress should be immediately reported, 
and then the Committee might be taken 
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at some morning sitting. This would allow 
an opportunity to those interested in the 
Bill to consider it. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON would be sorry 
that the House should think that he wished 
to press’ a Bill of this kind with any un- 
due haste; but from the position which 
he held in reference to this measure he 
should have felt that he was not discharg- 
ing his duty unless at this period of the 
Session he had given the House the earliest 
opportunity of considering the provisions 
of the measure. The Bill had originated 
in this way. Last Session attention was 
called to the condition of the Thames, and 
the Government were called on to take the 
matter into their immediate consideration. 
A Committee was appointed to consider the 
subject generally; and after a long and 
laborious investigation they agreed to cer- 
tain Resolutions and made a Report. Upon 
these Resolutions the Government had 
during the present Session founded this 
Bill. The measure, having been read a 
second time, was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, five out of the eleven Members of 
which were appointed by the Committee 
of Selection; and he had not heard until 
that day that any fault had been found 
with the composition of the Committee. 
The Committee sat from day to day most 
sedulously ; they heard all parties inte- 
rested by counsel—no fewer than eleven 
of whom attended—and they also examined 
witnesses, and the whole matter, though 
partaking largely of the nature of a Public 
Bill, had received the fullest investigation 
which a Private Bill could receive which 
affected exclusively particular and private 
interests. He believed also that all or 
nearly all the persons representing the 
various interests were satisfied with the 
clauses which the Select Committee, after 
the most laborious investigation, had in- 
serted in the Bill. He had felt it to be his 
duty to bring the matter on at once, es- 
pecially as at this period of the Session 
delay might be fatal to the Bill. At the 
same time, he felt that there was force in 
his hon. Friend’s objection that there had 
not been time to give notice of Amend- 
ments; but, unfortunately, they had been 
led to believe that the Session was to last 
but a short time longer, and if the Bill 
were not to go to the Lords until a late 
period, they might perhaps be unwilling 
to entertain it; and therefore he did not 
think that he was open to any charge of 
improper activity, but was only doing his 
duty in the interests of those whose cases 
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had been considered by the Select Com- 
mittee. His hon. Friend had by no means 
correctly described the provisions of the 
Bill. His assertion that under the Bill 
no means were provided to stop the flow 
of sewage and pollution into the Thames 
only showed that he had taken no pains 
to look into its provisions, for not only 
were there clauses preventing the open- 
ing of any new sewers for the flow of 
sewage and other offensive or injurious 
matter into the Thames or into any river- 
stream of water course communicating with 
the Thames at any point within three miles 
of the river; but there was an express 
clause empowering the Conservators to give 
notice to the proper parties in case of any 
existing sewer or drain into the Thames 
or draining into any stream within three 
miles of the river, to discontinue the same 
after a due interval under penalty of £100 
and £50 a day. As to the water companies, 
they were independent commercial bodies, 
and they would not agree to pay £5,000 a 
year unless they thought they should get a 
quid pro quo in the increased purity of the 
supply. There was no power to the Water 
Companies to increase their rates, the 
maximum of which was fixed by a pre- 
vious Act of Parliament. He believed 
they had no such intention—he could 
answer at least for two of them. But even 
if it were otherwise, the £5,000 a year 
would represent only a penny for each 
8,000 gallons of supply, and this would 
not be a large sum for the water con- 
sumers to pay for the purification of the 
river. The evidence of the state of pollu- 
tion of the Thames above the spot whence 
the Companies’ supply was taken was such 
as to show that Parliament ought to take 
steps to clear the river; the Water Com- 
panies accepted the proposals that were 
made to them, and the agreement was em- 
bodied in the Bill. There was no question 
of taxing or imposing burdens on any one, 
With regard to the navigation of the Upper 
Thames, the matter came to this—that 
unless something effectual were done, such 
navigation would in all probability cease 
altogether during the next winter. The 
locks were in a state of imminent danger 
—indeed the Committee, of their own au- 
thority, feeling confident that Parliament 
would sanction what they did, had autho- 
rized the Conservators to repair a breach, 
which, if it had not been repaired, would 
have put an end to the navigation of the 
Thames. The Commissioners in their Re- 
port, speaking of last winter, said that the 
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condition of the valley of the Thames that 
winter had been disgraceful; thousands 
of acres of land, with many roads and 
footpaths, vast areas of urban land, and 
even streets, had been for several weeks 
under water; lands had been deluged, 
traffic interrupted, and human health 
lowered: and an estimate of the loss 
during this winter, if fairly and fully made 
in money, would show that the construc- 
tion of the necessary works would be true 
economy. They had to the best of their 
ability contrived a plan for accomplishing 
the repair of the locks. They had found 
the funds, and the governing body was 
the Conservancy of the Lower Thames, into 
whose hands they proposed to transfer the 
government of the Upper Thames. He 
believed the expense of putting the locks 
into repair next year would be much greater 
than if the duty were undertaken now. He 
hoped that under these circumstances no 
attempt would be made to throw the Bill 
over until next Session. He also thought 
that the time was come when they could 
not afford longer to postpone dealing with 
the disgraceful state of the Thames, caused 
by pouring sewage and other polluting 
substances into it. They had had evidence 
sufficient to show that if the navigation 
of the river was put into a proper state of 
repair, and if the various improvements 
suggested were executed, the traftic that 
would be created would be ample to meet 
the expenditure that would be required and 
perhaps to yield a surplus. — But be that 
as it might, he was sure that Parliament 
would never allow the water above Staines 
to continue what it would be if left in a 
state of nature, a mere rivulet in a dry sum- 
mer, and a most unsatisfactory artery for 
carrying off floods in the winter. They 
were not asking Parliament to provide any 
funds, for the necessary money would be 
found, without coming on the Conserva- 
tors of the Thames, out of the legitimate 
income arising from the tolls when the 
works were put in sufficient repair. Be- 
sides, there would be a certain income 
guaranteed by the Water Companies. He 
therefore hoped that the Speaker would 
be allowed to leave the Chair, with the 
view of proceeding at all events with those 
clauses to which there was no objection. 
Lorv EUSTACE CECIL said, he wished 
to offer a few observations as he had 
been pointedly alluded to by the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayr- 
ton) as an inexperienced Member of the 
Committee. He could bear full testimony 


Mr. Milner Gibson 
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to the fact that the whole of the clauses 
of the Bill had been fairly and fully con- 
sidered by every Member of the Com- 
mittee. Notwithstanding what the hon. 
Gentleman had said, he (Lord Eustace 
Cecil) believed that the Bill would confer 
incalculable benefit upon all classes, espe- 
eially upon the poorer inhabitants of the 
metropolis—indeed, he did not know who 
were most interested in the success of the 
measure—the landowners, the upper com- 
missioners, or the people of London. It 
appeared to him that the measure ought 
to be called the Thames Purification as well 
as the Thames Navigation Bill, the former 
being a far more important matter than 
the latter. When they heard the evi- 
dence as to the foul water which the peo- 
ple had been for years in the habit of 
drinking, it was absurd for any person to 
say that the Bill was not one in the inte- 
rest of the inhabitants of the metropolis. 
The proposed improvements were to be 
carried out chiefly at the expense of the 
Water Companies. He hoped that the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets would 
not press his Motion. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he did not un- 
derstand the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets to oppose the Bill, but only to 
ask for time for its consideration, and he 
(Mr. Candlish) certainly thought there 
were good reasons for postponing the 
Bill for one week. He dared say that 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
was as anxious as any Member of the 
Committee for the purification of the 
Thames; but the question was, whether 
the House generally should not have a 
fair opportunity of considering the pro- 
visions of the Bill. Not only the inhabi- 
tants on its banks, but every shipowner 
that entered the Thames was interested 
in the question. If the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets should deem it his 
duty to divide the House upon this ques- 
tion, he (Mr. Candlish) would certainly 
divide with him. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he forgot 
to mention that he had received a letter 
from the present President of the Board 
of Trade stating that he was desirous that 
the Bill should be proceeded with, and that 
it should be advanced a stage that day. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that as the real 
discussion would begin on the third clause, 
he was willing to adopt the suggestion 
that the House should go into Committee 
upon the Bill, and that the first two 
clauses should be agreed to. 
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Mr. GOLDNEY said, the House might 
fairly pass the clauses transferring the go- 
verning powers from the old body to the 
new Commissioners, leaving the mode of 
their election for further consideration. 

Motion withdrawn, 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Preamble postponed. 

Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Five Conservators added.) 

Mr. :AYRTON said, that this clause 
which provided for the addition of five 
members to the existing body of eighteen 
Conservators raised the whole question of 
the transference of the jurisdiction from 
the old body of the Commissioners to the 
Board of Conservancy. He should move 
that the Chairman report Progress. 

Sin GEORGE BOWYER, as a Member 
of the Select Committee, wished to say 
that the Bill was one of a peculiar nature. 
As to many Bills it might be said that 
there was no inconvenience in postponing 
them; but in the present case it was ab- 
solutely necessary that something should 
be done without delay to avoid incalculable 
mischief during the next winter. If a 
certain sum were not expended now to 
put the navigation in a proper condition, 
amuch larger sum would be required next 
year. In the case of a lock which was 
breaking down, and the state of which 
involved a loss of £20 a day, the Com- 
mittee were so impressed with the neces- 
sity of immediate action that they took 
upon themselves to call upon the Board of 
Trade to do the necessary repairs at once ; 
and they did so in confidence that Parlia- 
ment would indemnify them ; and evidence 
was given that if much further work was 
not done before next November the mis- 
chief would increase to a yery great extent. 
He certainly agreed that some time ought 
to be given to consider the Bill, but that 
time ought to be as short as possible, for 
any considerable postponement of the Bill 
might have the effect of entirely defeating 
it. In some of the agricultural districts 
the bed of the river was almost dry, and 
unless something were immediately done 
the Thames would in various parts be com- 
pletely destroyed, verifying with a slight 
change the well-known passage— 

“ Rusticus expectat, dum defluit amnis.” 
The Select Committee had examined the 
Bill with great care for three weeks de die 
in diem. The hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets seemed to suppose that steps had 
not been taken to insure the thorough 
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purification of the Thames, but he was 


entirely mistaken. The Water Companies 
appeared by counsel before the Committee, 
stating that unless the Bill contained pro- 
visions for purifying the Thames they 
would not be justified in making the pro- 
mise to advance £5,000 a year. They 
were, however, fully satisfied the provisions 
of the Bill were sufficient to insure the 
purification of the Thames. He had no 
hesitation in saying that considerable 
benefit would result to the inhabitants of 
the metropolis from the passing of the 
Bill. It would prevent the flow of the 
sewage of half a million of people into 
the river, and the inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis would thereby be enabled to obtain 
pure and wholesome water. The longer 
the measure was delayed the more the 
Thames would be contaminated, greatly 
to the detriment of the health and comfort 
of the people. Now, although the Water 
Companies had determined to contribute 
£5,000 per annum they had resolved not 
to raise the water rate; but even if it 
were to be raised for the purpose of in- 
demnifying the Companies for this extra 
expenditure, the expense when divided 
would be so infinitesimal that it would 
only be necessary to demand 3d. or 4d. a 
year more from each house. The hon. 
Gentleman seemed further to understand 
that the whole of the expenses of the 
Upper Navigation were to be cast upon 
the Lower Navigation; but that was not 
the case, for he had every reason to believe 
that the revenues of the Upper Navigation, 
together with the money paid by the 
Water Companies, would amply suffice for 
putting the river in order; and when that 
was effected the subvention of £5,000 a 
year would be adequate to maintain it in 
a proper state. The Lower Navigation 
would never have to pay anything; what 
it would do was to give collateral security 
to enable the Conservators to raise the 
capital necessary to put the Upper Navi- 
gation in a good condition. 

Mr. NEATE said, he thought there 
should be no difficulty in passing the clause 
in question. He entirely concurred in the 
policy of transferring the management of 
the Thames from the old Commissioners to 
the present Conservators of the river, with 
the addition of five members. He hoped 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Ayrton) would not 
persist in his opposition to the clause, see- 
ing that it had no connection with tho 
peculiar objections he entertained to the 
Bill, 
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Mr. AYRTON explained that he ob- 
jected to the present clause, because the 
five Commissioners to be added were to be 
elected by persons who did not contribute 
one farthing to the funds. The question 
was, whether those who paid the expense 
should be overborne by those who bore no 
part of the burden. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he considered it of 
the utmost importance that this Bill should 
not be postponed. The whole of the Com- 
mittee were of opinion that the upper and 
lower portions of the Thames should be 
brought under the control of one body ; 
and, with the single exception of the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, he had not 
heard of a single person who did not agree 
in the principle of bringing the whole of 
the Thames under unity of management. 
The number of five new members was 
unanimously decided upon by the Com- 
mittee, and was the result of a compromise 
of the different interests involved. If the 


clause in question were not agreed to now 
there was little hope of the Bill passing this 
Session. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he did not want to 
stop the measure, nor did he object to the 
present clause, but he objected to going on 
with a Bill of ninety clauses, of which 


twenty were new, which had been printed 
only on Saturday. The Members of the 
Committee might feel competent to discuss 
it, but he did not. He had no objection 
to the 3rd and 4th clauses being passed, 
if it were understood that when they were 
passed the right hon. Gentleman would 
consent to report Progress. 

Coronet KNOX had only seen the Bill 
that morning and had had no opportunity 
of communicating with those who were 
interested in it; and unless the assurance 
which his right hon. Friend had asked for 
was given, he should divide the Committee 
on the Motion to report Progress. 

Mr. HUNT said, he had been informed 
that morning that it was the wish of his 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade to give every facility for 
the discussion of the Bill, and no doubt the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would concur 
in that view. He felt that if any objection 
was taken they ought not to proceed with 
the measure that evening. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite would ac- 
cede to the proposition which had been 
made, for he felt sure the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would give every oppor- 
tunity of considering the Bill as soon as 
possible. 


Mr. Neate 
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Mr. MILNER GIBSON thought the 
Committee might take the 3rd, 4th, and 
5th clauses, which were connected to- 
gether, and then report Progress. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that his right hon, 
Friend gave a distinct assurance before 
the Speaker left the Chair that he would 
not proceed with any clauses to which ob- 
jection was taken. Whether the Com- 
missioners should be five or more would 
depend on a great many considerations, 
He objected to the number five until the 
President of the Board of Trade should 
say whether he would consent to forego 
his right to appoint one of the number. 
If the right hon. Gentleman insisted upon 
exercising that power he should propose to 
increase the number from five to seven, 
in order that the metropolis might have 
the opportunity of being represented on 
the Commission. 

Mr. GOLDNEY concurred in the sug- 
gestion that the 3rd, 4th, and Sth 
clauses should be passed, by which the 
Committee would affirm the principle that 
the navigation of the whole of the Thames 
should be under the Thames Conservators. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK understood most 
distinctly that it was agreed that when- 
ever the Committee should come to a 
clause which might lead to discussion they 
would eonsent to report Progress. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, that the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets ap- 
peared to wish that the metropolis should 
be represented and nothing else. It was 
of great importance that this Bill should 
be allowed to pass as soon as possible, be- 
cause the interests of a great many persons 
were affected. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Tower 
Hamlets seemed to think that the Conser- 
vators of the Lower Navigation would be 
overborne by the Conservators of the Up- 
per. Butas they would be in the propor- 
tion of eighteen to five he did not under- 
stand how that could take place. 

Mr. AYRTON said, what he feared was 
lest the representatives of those who con- 
tributed the funds for the Lower Naviga- 
tion, who would only number six, would 
be overborne by the other Commissioners, 
who would be eighteen. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH supported 
the proposition to report Progress. Noone 
could answer for the President of the 
Board of Trade in his absence. 

Coronet GILPIN bore testimony to the 
zeal, ability, and anxiety displayed by the 
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ex-President of the Board of Trade in the 
endeavour to remedy the great grievances 
arising from the present state of the Navi- 
gation of the Thames. The Bill was of 
great importance. It had been thoroughly 
examined by the Committee, and if it 
were now delayed it would have no chance 
of passing this Session. 

Mr. PAULL regretted that there should 
be any unnecessary obstruction of the 
measure, but thought as the Member for 
the Tower Hamlets had allowed the Bill 
to go into Committee upon the under- 
standing that no opposed clauses would be 
taken, that that understanding should be 
honourably adhered to. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that he 
was the last person in the world to desire 
to depart from any engagement or under- 
standing with the Committee. What he 
said about going on with the Bill was, 
“ At any rate let us go on until there is 
opposition.” He understood that there 
was a desire to take these clauses, which 
sanctioned the principles of the trans- 
ference to the Thames Conservators of the 
jurisdiction over the whole of the river, 
aud of the addition to that body of a 
certain number of members to represent 


the Upper Thames; and if that principle 
was affirmed, and the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets wished to alter the number 
of Commissioners, he could do so on the 


Report. The Committee did not commit 
the House to the number of five, and if 
the hon. Member preferred that it should 
be six or seven, he could propose the 
alteration at a subsequent stage. All that 
he asked the House to affirm was that 
there should be some addition to the pre- 
sent number of Conservators to represent 
the new districts placed under their 
charge. 

Mr. AYRTON suggested that if the 
Committee agreed to a clause fixing the 
number of Commissioners at five, no sub- 
sequent clause could be moved to alter the 
number. 

Mr. A. PEEL said, it appeared that 
the real question before the Committee 
was not whether the number of the Com- 
missioners should be five or seven, but 
whether the principle of a metropolitan 
representation should be introduced into 
the Bill. The sooner this question was 
fought out the better. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Jf. 
Ayrton.) 
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._The Committee divided : — Ayes 10; 
Noes 60: Majority 50. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 4 and 5 agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


REVISING BARRISTERS’ QUALIFICA- 
TIONS BILL—[Bitz 208.] 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General, 
Sir George Grey.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH asked for 
some explanation why this Bill had been 
introduced. When it was brought in by 
the late Attorney General no statement 
was made by that learned Gentleman in 
reference to it. 

Mr. HUNT said, Sir Roundell Palmer 
had been obliged to leave the House, and 
he had consequently asked him (Mr. Hunt) 
to pass the Bill through Committee. It 
appeared that several of the Commissioners 
appointed to examine into the corrupt 
practices at some of the late elections were 
Revising Barristers, and it was thought 
that their accepting such appointments 
might be considered accepting employment 
under the Crown, and so prevent them 
trom holding theirappointments as Revising 
Barristers. This Bill had been introduced 
to meet that difficulty. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; to 
be read the third time upon Monday next. 


HARES AND RABBITS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Sir Witt14m Stintine-Maxwet1, 
Bill to amend the Laws as to killing Hares and 
Rabbits in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Wittiam Stiruinc-Maxwe.t and Lord Henry 
Scorr. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 210.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Seven o’clock, till 
Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 10, 1866. 


MINUTES.]—Pousuic Buis—First Reading— 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation (No. 2)* 
(187). 

Second Reading — Railway Traffie Protection 
(180); Glebe Lands Scotland* (139); Mar- 
riages (Sydmonton) (141). 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC PROTECTION BILL. 
(The Lord Redesdale.) 
(No. 180.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp REDESDALE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, said, 
that under the present law it was not im- 
possible that the traffic on the most import- 
ant lines might be brought to a standstill 


in consequence of the engines and car- | 


riages or other plant being seized in ex- 


ecution. As it was most desirable that the | 


railway communication of the country 


should be kept open the present Bill had | 
The Bill provided that | 
no person should seize any engines or| 
other property upon which railway traffic | 
depended. Their Lordships would bear in | 


been introduced. 


mind that the effect of a seizure of the 
engines was to destroy the income of the 


line, and for one individual who recovered | 


his money every other creditor, whether a 
debenture holder or otherwise interested, 
would be obliged to go without. 
owners of rentcharges for the possession 
of land taken by railway companies were 
also very injuriously affected. The prin- 
ciple which he wished to lay down was, 
that the passenger and goods traffic of a 
railway should not be liable to stoppage 
upon the demands of creditors. The Bill 


did not, however, propose to interfere with | 


the rights of existing creditors. He hoped 
their Lordships would sanction the prin- 
ciple of the measure by reading it a second 
time, leaving the details for future con- 
sideration. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Redesdale.) 


{LORDS} 


The 
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| traffic might be devised. It should be re- 
' membered that the persons most likely to 
| take the extreme step of seizing the plant 
of a railway, and so stopping the traffic, 
were those who had lent money to the 
railway recklessly, knowing that that 
‘would be a very effectual way of forcing 
the company to settle their claims. If 
this mode of enforcing their claims were 
| taken away, such persons would be more 
careful in their inquiries as to the solvency 
|of the company. Great inconvenience 
| would be caused to the public by the stop- 
| page of traffic, and the question was, whe- 
| ther the public or the creditors ought to 
| have the greatest consideration. He thought 
‘the public should have the preference in 
the sight of the Legislature. 
| Eart GRANVILLE said, he desired to 
| know what view the Government took of 
the Bill. It seemed to him a very strong 
step to deprive creditors of their only se- 
curity, and one which induced a company 
to make every exertion to meet its obliga- 
tions. He was willing to agree to the 
second reading on the understanding that 
the details would be carefully considered 
hereafter. 
Tue Eart or DERBY said, the Bill 
was not a Government measure, but, for 
his own part, he thought there was fair 
' ground for the adoption of the principle 
that the public should not be deprived of 
'the only means of traffic which in many 
| cases they possessed. The consequences of 
a seizure by a creditor of the plant of a 
'company would not fall so heavily upon 
the company as upon the public generally. 
He thought sufficient had been shown for 
the adoption of the principle of the mea- 
sure, and probably modifications might be 
introduced into the Bill in Committee to 
meet the objections of noble Lords opposite. 
Lory STANLEY or ALDERLEY took 
the same view of the measure as his noble 
Friend (Lord Cranworth). 


Motion agreed to. 


(The Bishop of Oxford.) 
(xo. 141.) SECOND READING, 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


Loxv CRANWORTH objected to taking | ing read. 


away the only security which creditors 
possessed without providing a substitute. 
Lorpv REDESDALE said, he did not 


| 
| MARRIAGES (SYDMONTON) BILL. 
| 


Tue Bisnorp or OXFORD, in moving 
| the second reading of this Bill, said, that 
its object was to provide for the legaliza- 





necessarily insist upon enforcing the prin- | tion of certain marriages in the diocese of 
ciple he sought to lay down in the man-| Winchester, and he had undertaken to 
ner proposed by this Bill. Some other) move the second reading, in the absence of 
security against the interruption of the| his right rev. Friend. It appeared that a 
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church had been rebuilt at Sydmonton, 
nearly on the site of the old church, and it 
was supposed on that account that it stood 
in every respect in the character of the old 
parish church ; but this view was not alto- 
gether in conformity with the law eccle- 
siastical as decided by Dr. Lushington, 
the site of the Communion table having 
been changed. It was necessary to con- 
secrate the new church, and a certain 
number of marriages having been s0- 
lemnized in it before consecration, the 
object of the Bill was to legalize those 
marriages. 

Moved, *‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Bishop of Ozford.) 

Lorp CRANWOR!H suggested, whe- 
ther it would not be better to frame one 
general measure applying to all places 
where similar circumstances had arisen. 

Tue Bisnor or OXFORD said, he had 
not the slightest objection to extend the 
retrospective part of the Bill, but he would 
seriously object to alter the law ecclesiasti- 
eal by a clause introduced by a side-wind 
into a Bill of this kind. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Thursday 
next. 

Ilouse adjourned at Six o’clock, 
to Thursday next, half past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 12, 1866. 


MINUTES.]—Ssgrect Commirres—On Glebe 
Lands (Scotland) nominated. 

Pusuic Burs—Report—Law of Capital Punish- 
ment Amendment (189). 

Withdrawn—Administration of Justice Chancery 
Amendment (169); Statute Law Revision 
(154); Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil (186). 


COLLISION OF H.M.S. “AMAZON” AND 
THE “ RAINBOW.”—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, he 
had a Question of some importance to ask, 
but he hardly knew to whom he could ad- 
dress it, as a new Government sat on the 
Treasury Benches, and the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Somerset) who lately presided 
at the Admiralty did so no longer, and 
Was now absent from the House. He 


therefore begged their Lordships would 
forgive him if, under the circumstances, he 
addressed his Question to an imaginary 
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person. During the Administration of the 
noble Duke a great many experiments 
were made—the noble Duke was a great 
experimentalist — but the results of some 
of his experiments were not known, al- 
though they must be of course of great 
importance to the country. The last ex- 
periment was firing with conoidal-headed 
shot, at 200 yards, against a turret; but 
whether the experiment was successful in 
destroying the turret or not he could not 
say; but there was another experiment 
which had been made for the noble Duke 
the other day—namely, as to the efficiency 
of what was called the ram-bow, which 
was intended to strike ships and sink 
them. The experiment was tried in the 
Channel; the result was terrible, but it 
was as disastrous to the conqueror as the 
conquered, at the same moment she de- 
stroyed the stricken ship she was destroyed 
herself. This appeared to him sufficient 
to direct the attention of Government to 
this construction of vessel. It was clear 
that either the principle was wrong, and 
that reaction operated against the striking 
vessel, or else that the carpentry of the 
Amazon was so bad that when she se- 
parated from the other ship she had a 
large hole in her bow, and sank imme- 
diately. It was well, perhaps, that this 
experiment had been made, although it 
had led to loss of life on board one vessel, 
and of the ships in both cases; but if it 
had not taken place they would never have 
known what description of vessel they were 
constructing, or what sort of carpentry 
was being put in their new ships. He 
trusted the Government would not fail 
to learn the lesson this disaster taught. 
THe Eart or ORKNEY said, the 
Commander of the Amazon, Captain Hun- 
ter, was well known to him, and he was 
certain that the disaster was not attribut- 
able to any negligence on his part, and 
that he had after it oceurred done every- 
thing that was possible for the rescue of life. 


LAW OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
AMENDMENT BILL—(No 189.) 
(The Lord Cranworth.) 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

Lorp CRANWORTH said, he had to 
move certain Amendments, without which 
it was possible that the Bill would give 
rise to difficulties in executing the extra- 
dition treaties with the United States, 
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France, and Denmark. Among the crimes 
for which persons were to be delivered up 
to those countries was that of “ murder,”’ 
but not that of “manslaughter.” Now if 
the meaning of the word ‘ murder ’’ were 
to be changed in any degree, questions 
would arise concerning the legality of de- 
livering up certain persons now handed 
over to the officers of justice of those coun- 
tries. He, therefore, proposed to insert a 
clause to the effect that nothing in this 
Act shall be deemed to alter or affect the 
word or meaning of the word ‘‘ murder ”’ 
as far as the treaties in question are con- 
cerned. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Administration of Justice 


Further Amendments made; Bill to be 
read 3° To-morrow; and to be printed, as 
amended, (No. 189.) 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE CHAN- 
CERY AMENDMENT BILL—(No. 169.) 
(The Lord Cranworth.) 


SECOND READING. BILL WITHDRAWN. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorv CRANWORTH, in moving the 
second reading of the Bill, said, that all the 
original business of the Court of Chancery, 
or nearly all of it, was disposed of either 
by the Master of the Rolls or by the three 
Vice Chancellors, all having a concurrent 
jurisdiction. 
peal lay to the Court of Appeal in Chan- 
cery, which consisted of the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Lords Justices of Appeal ; 
.the appeal might be carried either to the 
Lord Chancellor alone, or to the two Lords 
Justices, or to all three together. The 
Master of the Rolls was an officer of the 
highest rank in Chancery, being next to 
the Lord Chancellor. From his decision 
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From their decisions an ap- | 
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should occur, should be filled up by a new 
Vice Chancellor, with the same powers, and 
the same salary, and the same duty as the 
other Vice Chancellors. He had commu- 
nicated with the Lords Justices and the 
Master of the Rolls, and they both agreed 
in the wisdom of the proposal. By this 
means £1,000 a year would be saved to 
the country, seeing that the salary of the 
Master of the Rolls and of the Lords Jus- 
tices was £6,000, while that of a Vice 
Chancellor was £5,000 a year. The va- 
rious clerks forming the staff of the Master 
of the Rolls would be transferred to the 
office of the new Vice Chancellor. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°,” 
—(The Lord Cranworth.) 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
always was very reluctant to oppose any 
measure which his noble and learned Friend 
introduced, because he was disposed to rely 
upon his noble and learned Friend’s judg- 
ment rather than upon his own; but after 
fully considering the provisions of this Bill, 
he felt that he could not assent to them. 
The object and effect of the Bill was virtu- 
ally to abolish the office of the Master of the 
Rolls—the name and title would no doubt 
remain, but the office itself would be no- 
thing. The office of Master of the Rolls 
was one of the highest antiquity — the 
creation of it dated from the Reign of 
Edward I., and he was intrusted with the 
exercise of most important functions. This 
Bill, if passed, would virtually abolish the 
office. The proposition of his noble and 





learned Friend was based entirely on this— 
that the Lords Justices being inferiorin rank 
| to the Master of the Rolls it was anomalous 
| that there should be an appeal from the 
superior Judge to Judges inferior in rank. 

But at the time when the Act of 1851 
| creating the Lords Justices was passed, all 


there was an appeal to the Lords Justices, | this must have been in the contemplation 
who in rank were very much below the) of the Legislature, because by that Act 


Master of the Rolls. There was there- 
fore an anomaly in the appeal from the 
Court of a Judge of a higher rank to a 
Court composed of Judges of a lower rank. 
This was an anomaly which it was desirable 
to get rid of. Moreover, he held that the 
administration of justice in the Court of 
Chancery would be rendered much more 
harmonious if the original jurisdiction were 
exercised by functionaries bearing the same 
name and of the same character. What 
he proposed was that the Master of the 
Rolls should be ex officio senior Lord Jus- 


tice, and that his place, whenever a vacancy 


Lord Cranworth 


the Lords Justices were placed in the table 
of precedence next below the Lord Chief 
Baron, and consequently below the Master 
of the Rolls, whose rank was between the 
two Chief Justices ; but the Lords Justices 
had the same jurisdiction given to them as 
was exercised by the Lord Chancellor. 
Now, the Lord Chancellor entertained ap- 
peals from the Master of the Rolls, and of 
course the Legislature had given to the 
Lords Justices the power of hearing appeals 
from the Master of the Rolls. It might 
be said that the Bill did not propose to 
abolish the jurisdiction of the Master of 
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the Rolls, because the 7th section pro- 
vided that he should exercise an original 
jurisdiction if it should be expedient for 
him so todo. But the moment he became 
one of the Lords Justices all possibility of 
exercising an original jurisdiction would 
be practically at an end. It was said that 
the proposed change would effect a saving 
of £1,000 a year; but it should be re- 
membered that attached to the office of 
Master of the Rolls there was a large staff 
of secretaries and clerks, many of which 
would become sinecures, if the Master of the 
Rolls were made a Lord Justice, and these 
persons would have to be provided for. 
His noble and learned Friend (Lord Cran- 
worth) had intimated that the Master of 
the Rolls had no objeetion to the present 
Bill; but he (the Lord Chancellor) be- 
lieved that on re-consideration his noble and 
learned Friend had come to the conclusion 
that the Bill ought not to pass. He trusted 
the second reading of the Bill would not 
be pressed, but if it should be, it was his 
intention to vote against it. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS also objected 
to the Bill. The principle upon which it 
was founded seemed to be that an appeal 
from the Master of the Rolls to the Lords 
Justices was an appeal from a superior to 
an inferior tribunal. But such was not the 
case, for the appeal was intended to be to 
the Lord Chancellor and the two Lords 
Justices. The intention originally was that 
the Lord Chancellor should preside more 
frequently in the Court than had been the 
custom of late. The anomaly, if there 
was one, might be easily got over by simply 
enacting that in case of appeals from the 
Master of the Rolls the Lord Chancellor 
should always preside in the Court ; or it 
might be remedied more simply still by an 
enactment placing the precedence of the 
Lords Justices before that of the Master 
of the Rolls. 

Lorp KINGSDOWN understood the 
object of the Bill was to curtail the number 
of appeals that came up to their Lord- 
ships’ House ; because it had been found, 
unfortunately, that since the appointment 
of the Lords Justices the number of these 
appeals had not been seriously diminished. 

Lorp ROMILLY said, when his noble 
and learned Friend the late Lord Chan- 
cellor wrote to him last year to ask whe- 
ther he would approve such a measure, he 
stated, in reply, that he put himself entirely 
in the hands of his noble and learned 
Friend, because he felt himself too much 
interested personally to think of exercising 
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any judgment on the subject: he was, 
therefore, he said, prepared to assent will- 
ingly to the change if his noble and learned 
Friend thought it desirable. Afterwards 
his noble and learned Friend sent him a 
copy of the Bill, But upon perusing it he 
could not help seeing that its operation 
would be attended with considerable diffi- 
culty. It proposed to put an end alto- 
gether to the original jurisdiction of the 
Master of the Rolls, and would thus en- 
tirely paralyze the Office. Now, a very 
large portion of the original jurisdiction of 
the Master of the Rolls was over records 
and the transfer of those records from 
various parts of the country. It would be 
impossible, therefore, to put an end to the 
whole of the original jurisdiction. When 
he came to look into the original jurisdic- 
tion, it seemed a matter of so much diffi- 
culty and complication that he wrote to his 
hon. and learned Friend to suggest that he 
should not press the Bill. That was the 
position which he occupied, and which he 
desired to explain to their Lordships. 
Lorp CRANWORTH, in reply, said, 
that the object of the Bill was to have the 
business of the inferior court disposed of 
by four Vice Chancellors, instead of three 
Vice Chancellors and the Master of the 
Rolls, and to make the Master of the 
Rolls ex officio one of the Lords Justices 
in the intermediate court. As to the opera- 
tion of the Bill being an infringement upon 
the old and highly honourable duties of 
the Master of the Rolls, that was not his 
intention, nor did he think it would be the 
effect of the Bill. He had endeavoured to 
guard the measure against such an ob- 
jection, and the language originally em- 
ployed having been insufficient to effect 
this object, it had been so altered that he 
expected it was in this respect entirely 
satisfactory. The Master of the Rolls 
now discharged the duties of a Vice 
Chancellor plus the duties of the Master 
of the Rolls other than his judicial duties ; 
and what was sought to be effected by 
the Bill was that he should discharge 
the duties of one of the Lords Justices 
equally plus the non-judicial duties of the 
Master of the Rolls. He did not wish to 
raise any question of personal rank, his 
chief aim being to put all the Judges of 
original jurisdiction on an equal footing. 
It was quite right that the Master of 
the Rolls should be at the head of the, 
Lords Justices Court, but he would still 
discharge the duties of his office just as he 
at present discharged those of an inferior 
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Judge; while he would still continue to 
discharge the duties of the Master of the 
Rolls. It seemed to him that it would 
be the more convenient, harmonious, and 
constitutional arrangement that the court 
should consist of the Lord Chancellor at 
its head, the Master of the Rolls and his 
brother Lords Justices, and four Vice 
Chancellors. The suggestion that certain 
offices under the Master of the Rolls would 
on the transfer of his jurisdiction to- one 
of the Vice Chancellors become sinecures, 
was inconsistent with the proposal that 
the officers should be retained to discharge 
the duties of the office of the Master of 
the Rolls as one of the Lords Justices. 
However, as the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack opposed the measure on 
the part of the Government, he would not 
put the House to the trouble of dividing. 


On Question ; Resolved in the Negative ; 
Bill (by Leave of the House) withdrawn. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL, 
(The Lord Cranworth.) 
(No. 154.) BILL WITHDRAWN. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read, 

Lorp CRANWORTH stated that he 
had deemed it his duty to introduce the 
Bill while he held the Great Seal, in order 
to complete the work of his predecessors ; 
Lord Campbell having revised the sta- 
tutes from 1770 to 1850, and Lord West- 
bury those anterior to the Revolution, so 
that there remained the intermediate pe- 
riod between 1688 and 1770. This Bill 
was not perfect; it did not contain the 
statutes relating to the National Debt ; 
and since the change of Government he 
had seen Lord Westbury, who was will- 
ing to continue the work he had begun. 
He, therefore, moved that the order for 
the second reading be discharged. 


Motion agreed tu. 


Order discharged ; Bill (by Leave of the 
House) withdrawn. 


JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY 
COUNCIL BILL—(No. 186.) 
( The Lord Cranworth.) 
BILL WITHDRAWN. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
Bill, the object of which was to secure a 
more regular attendance at the sittings 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 


Lord Cranworth 
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Council, was one of considerable import- 
ance, and it was quite impossible it could 
receive proper consideration this Session. 
He, therefore, trusted his noble Friend 
(Lord Cranworth) would not deem it his 
duty to press it, but would be satisfied 
with having laid it on the table, so as to 
enable their Lordships to consider it dur- 
ing the recess. 

Lorp CRANWORTH said, he had in- 
troduced the Bill under a pressing sense of 
duty, believing that the changes it pro- 
posed were essential to the due adminis- 
tration of justice. The proposal which 
he had formerly made was that certain 
Judges should attend ex officio at all times, 
and that such Judges should be entitled 
to a pension at the end of ten instead of 
fifteen years. For his own part he did 
not know of any better plan; but, as his 
noble and learned Friend did not take the 
same view, he would consent to withdraw 
the Bill. 

Lorp KINGSDOWN thought that it 
would be better not to discuss the Bill at 
the present time. 


Order discharged ; Bill (by Leave of 
the House) withdrawn. 


GLEBE LANDS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Select Committee on: The Lords following 
were named of the Committee: The Committee 
to meet To-morrow, at Three o’Clock; and to 
appoint their own Chairman : 


D. Richmond L. Sundridge 
E. Doncaster L. Rosebery 
E. Airlie L. Rossie 

E. Graham L. Hamilton 
E. Mansfield L. Panmure 
E. Zetland L, Strathspey 
L. Polwarth 


House adjourned at half past Six 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 13, 1866. 


MINUTFS.}—Pusuic Birrs—Second Reading 
—Carriage and Deposit of Dangerous Goods * 
(159). 

| Report of Select Committee—Glebe Lands (Scot- 

land) * (191). 
Committee—Crown Lands * (192). 
Report—Glebe Lands (Scotland) * (190) ; Crown 

| Lands * (192). 

Third Reading— Law of Capital Punishment 
Amendment (166), and passed. 
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THE FACTORY ACTS.—QUESTION. 


Tue Ear, or SHAFTESBURY: As 
I see my noble Friend at the head of the 
Government (the Earl of Derby) in his 
place, perhaps he will allow me to put a 
Question of which I have given him pri- 
vate notice. A short time ago I asked 
the noble Earl then at the head of the 
Administration, whether it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to introduce a Bill 
founded upon the recommendations of the 
Commission appointed to inquire into the 
expediency of extending the operation of 
the Factory Acts to women and children 
engaged in certain trades and manufactures 
not at present protected by them. The 
noble Earl replied that it was his inten- 
tion to bring in such a Bill. Since then a 
great deal of valuable time has been lost ; 
and perhaps your Lordships will allow me 
to say a few words with the view of show- 
ing the great importance of the question. 
Since the Factory Acts have been passed 
between 600,000 or 700,000 persons have 
been brought under their operation. Sub- 
sequently a Commission was appointed to 
consider the condition of women and chil- 
dren employed in manufactures to which 
those Acts did not apply. In 1862 another 
Commission was constituted, and in 1864 
certain measures were propounded with 
the object of bringing under the protec- 
tion of the Factory Acts about 40,000 or 
50,000 persons in addition. There were, 
however, still no fewer than 1,400,000 
women and young persons who were not, 
but who ought to be, placed under the 
operation of the Acts. These people are 
toiling from daybreak till night, and many 
of them through the night. The labour in 
which they are engaged is most oppressive. 
They are shut out from every domestic 
comfort and enjoyment, and the children 
are debarred from all hope of education. I 
think my noble Friend will admit the subject 
to be of so much importance as to deserve 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Should my noble Friend state that the Go- 
vernment will not be able to bring in a 
Bill this Session, I trust he will assure 
your Lordships that during the recess these 
great interests shall be taken into conside- 
ration. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I quite admit 
the importance of the subject referred to 
by my noble Friend, whose exertions with 
reference to this subject have been pro- 
ductive of very great benefit. Immediately 
upon receiving the private communication 
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which my noble Friend was good enough 
to give me, I sent to the Home Office to 
ascertain whether any Bill upon the subject 
was in the course of preparation. I under- 
stand that such a Bill is in course of pre- 
paration, but that at present it is in so 
imperfect a state that it would be impos- 
sible to introduce it during the present 
Session. The question has already engaged 
tie attention of the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, who informs me 
that it is so large and so important that 
he thinks that any attempt to deal with it 
hastily would be productive of more evil 
than good. The question will engage the 
attention of the Government during the 
approaching recess ; but my noble Friend 
is perfectly aware that it will be necessary 
for us to proceed with the utmost possible 
caution. I can say, for myself and my 
Colleagues, that the success of previous 
measures for the curtailment of labour will 
stimulate us to attempt further legislation 
in the same direction. 


BREECH LOADING RIFLES.—QUESTION« 


Eart DE GREY: I rise for the pur- 
pose of putting a Question to the noble 
Earl the Under Secretary of State for War 
(the Earl of Longford), of which I have 
given him private notice. It relates to a 
subject which is of much importance and 
interest at the present time. I wish to 
ascertain from him what is the present con- 
dition of the supply of breech-loading rifles 
to the army ; and I feel assured that your 
Lordships will excuse me if I interpose for 
a few moments some remarks on a subject 
with regard to which I have long taken 
great interest. Two years ago, while I had 
the honour of holding the seals of the War 
Department, I took steps to provide breech- 
loading rifles for the army ; and on the 
present occasion I have the less hesitation 
in directing attention to the subject, be- 
cause of the generous manner in which the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the pre- 
sent Secretary of State for War (General 
Peel) spoke of the labours of his predeces- 
sors in the remarks which he addressed 
the other day to his constituents at Hun- 
tingdon. I am thus relieved from the 
necessity of troubling your Lordships with 
a vindication of the course taken with re- 
ference to this subject by the late Govern- 
ment. It is, however, very important that 
your Lordships and the public should be 
accurately informed as to the present state 
of this question, and as to the prospect which 
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we have of obtaining an efficient breech-load- | 


ing arm; and therefore I shall be glad to 
hear from the noble Earl any particulars 
which he thinks may be given consistently 
with the requirements of the public service. 
I wish especially to know whether I am cor- 
rect in supposing that the breech-loading 
arm into which the existing Enfields are 
being largely converted is an arm con- 
structed upon the system invented by Mr. 
Snider, with regard to which very favour- 
able reports were received from the Ord- 
nance Select Committee before I left the 
War Department. Those reports led us to 
hope that by conversion on that system we 
should obtain an arm possessed not only of 
equal, but of better shooting qualities than 
the present Enfield ; that we should have 
an arm capable of being loaded at the 
breech with rapidity and ease; and also 
that we should have—what I conceive to 
be of great importance—a cartridge which 
would get rid of the necessity of capping, 
or, in other words, one which earried its own 
ignition—the cartridge being the improved 
cartridge of Lieutenant Colonel Boxer. I 
shall also be glad to learn from the noble 
Earl to what extent the conversion is going 
on, at what rate the supply is likely to be 
delivered, and to what extent the applica- 
tion which I understand was made to the 
gun trade has been responded to? But, 
my Lords, there is another question, and 
one of a more general character, involved 
in this matter, and on which also I wish 
to receive some information. In the year 
1864, a committee of distinguished officers 
was appointed by me to inquire into the 
best mode of arming our infantry, and the 
subject has ever since been under careful 
consideration. It became the duty of the 
Government when the report of that com- 
mittee was received to determine upon which 
principle we should proceed—whether we 
should wait till a perfect arm had been pro- 
duced on the most scientific principles, 
in spite of many competitions and consider- 
able delay involved in that course; or 
whether we should convert the existing 
arms into breech-loaders, under cover of 
which we might further consider the larger 
and more important question. Your Lord- 


ships are aware that Her Majesty’s late | 


Government determined to adopt the latter 
course. Now, I am desirons to ascertain 
the course the present Government is likely 
to pursue, both as to the matter of con- 
verting the existing arms, and as to the 
other and more general question. The 
army is entitled to have the best arm 


Earl De Grey 
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science can supply. The inquiry ought to 
be extended not only to the question of 
loading at the breech, but to the character 
of the cartridge, the mode of ignition, and 
to those points suggested by the use of 
what are called the revolving or repeating 
arms. This is a matter for grave consider- 
ation, requiring the exercise of great cau- 
tion and care. I trust I shall hear from 
the noble Earl that measures are being 
taken for the conversion of the existing 
arm ; and secondly, that the wider and 
more general- question will receive the at- 
tention it deserves at the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 
Tue Eart or LONGFORD: My Lords, 
the former connection of the noble Earl 
with the War Department fully justifies the 
great interest he takes in the question of 
supplying the army with breech-loading 
small arms. The noble Earl has adverted 
to the course pursued by the Government 
in office two years ago, and their choice 
between adopting a thoroughly new arm 
and the conversion of the existing arm into 
breech-loaders. Their decision was, to a 
certain extent, determined by the large num- 
ber of Enfield rifles then in the possession 
of the War Department; and they pro- 
ceeded with the conversion of the old arms 
in preference to waiting till an entirely new 
weapon should be decided upon. They 
succeeded after a course of experiments— 
not very quickly conducted owing to the 
difficulties with which the subject was sur- 
rounded—in selecting what I believe to be 
an excellent arm, simple in construction 
and carrying an excellent cartridge, which 
ignites without a separate cap being neces- 
sary. The cost of conversion was computed 
to be about £1 each weapon, but after a while 
it is believed this expenditure will be some- 
what reduced. There are 600,000 arms 
in hand capable of being so converted. The 
late Government, just previous to leaving 
office, made arrangements for the con- 
version of 40,000 of these arms by the end 
of the military year, which expires on the 
3lstof March. Two years ago we were sa- 
tisfied that we were in possession of a tole- 
rably good arm, in the use of which the army, 
| both regular and auxiliary, had acquired a 
great degree of skill, and the circumstances 
| of the time were not urgent. Since then, 
| however, the aspect of affairs has changed, 
and it is necessary that no delay should be 
allowed in providing the army with breech- 
loaders. Accordingly, on the present Go- 
vernment succeeding to office, arrangements 
| were made for delivering to the army some- 
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thing like 150,000 breech-loaders by the 
31st of March, partly by the extension of 
the Government factory at Enfield, and 
partly by accepting a considerable contract 
from an eminent firm in the private trade ; 
while other contracts have been invited 
by the Secretary of State for War, who 
is not without hope that satisfactory tenders 
will be received. After the 3lst of March 
the facilities for the conversion of the pre- 
sent weapon will be much greater than they 
now are, as by that time the alterations of 
machinery will be completed, and the factory 
at Enfield will be in full working order, 
Some impatience has been expressed at the 
time occupied by the experiments which 
have been carried on; and I have myself 
expressed some impatience on the subject ; 
but what I have said now will, I hope, 
satisfy the House that no time has really 
been lost, and that neither the present 
Government nor their predecessors have 
been unmindful of the national import- 
ance of the question. 

Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, I heartily endorse all that has been 
said by the noble Earlg.on each side in re- 
ference to the present subject. During 
the progress of the trials which have been 
adverted to I have been in constant com- 
munication with Earl de Grey and the 
Marquess of Hartington, and since the 
change of Government with General Peel, 
the present Secretary for War. The im- 
portance of supplying the army with the 
best possible small arm has long been felt 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and the 
subject has received from them consider- 
able attention. No delay has arisen beyond 
what was necessary in order to avoid 
any serious mistake, and to endeavour 
to obtain the best possible arm under the 
circumstances. This may seem a very 
simple matter; but if your Lordships 
were aware of the difficulties to be en- 
countered and the extent of the trials 
necessary to enable a sound conclusion 
to be arrived at, you would not be sur- 
prized at the delay which has occurred. 
If the Government should have made a 
mistake and adopted a bad arm, I am 
quite sure that your Lordships and the 
country would have been dissatisfied with 
the decision. The other question is; per- 
haps, one of more importance—namely, 
whether conversion of the old arm into 
breech-loaders, or the adoption of an en- 
tirely new arm was the wiser course to be 
taken. There could be no doubt that a 
breech-loading Enfield would be a better 
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arm than the muzzle-loading Enfield, and 
I think there could be no question that the 
first thing to be done was to convert the 
existing Enfields into breech-loaders. But 
it should be borne in mind that by resorting 
to conversion in the first instance, by which 
we could avail ourselves of the arm we 
already possessed, we gained time, with- 
out, however, pronouncing the converted 
arm to be the best obtainable. That is a 
question to be decided hereafter. Its de- 
termination must necessarily involve fre- 
quent experiments and considerable delay, 
and yet not a moment’s delay could be 
allowed ; and therefore the present con- 
version is the right thing at the present 
moment. I am glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of making these remarks, and I 
wish now to say a word or two on a sub- 
ject which has lately attracted considerable 
attention. I refer to the needle-gun used 
by the Prussian army. I believe it will 
be found that this gun, as a breech-loader, 
is not the best form of breech-loader ; but, 
notwithstanding its demerits, it is so far 
superior to the muzzle-loaders that it pro- 
duced results hitherto unparalleled. It is 
well that this should be known ; because, 
otherwise, an impression might go forth 
that the conversion now going on is not 
as desirable as the immediate adoption of 
the Prussian arm would be. I believe that 
no one who has paid attention to the sub- 
ject of small arms will differ from me in 
the opinion I venture to express that other 
breech-loaders of which we know are much 
superior to this special arm with which the 
Prussian army is entirely provided. Under 
these circumstances I believe your Lord- 
ships will not think that any mistake has 
been made in resorting to the conversion 
of our existing arm ; and I am happy to 
know that this conversion is going on as 
fast as possible. The change of Govern- 
ment took place at a moment when this 
question was uppermost in the minds of the 
War Department, and I have no doubt that 
the late Minister for War intended to go 
beyond what he had already ordered. I 
am therefore persuaded that your Lord- 
ships will be satisfied that everyone has 
endeavoured, as far as lay in his power, to 
give our troops, as rapidly as possible, the 
best arm obtainable under the circum- 
stances. Undoubtedly, it would be a dis- 
grace to us if we did not secure for our 
troops the very best arm the world can 
furnish ; but in justification of the delay 
which has oceurred — during which, how- 
ever, we have not been unmindful of the 
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importance of the subject, I may remind 
your Lordships that no other country but 
Prussia — not France, nor Russia, nor 
Austria — nor, indeed, any country pos- 
sessing a large army, has armed its troops 
with breech-loaders. This will account 
for a certain amount of hesitation in 
adopting measures which recent events 
prove to be indispensable. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE : I quite 
concur in what has fallen from the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl de Grey), and highly 
approve the course which has been taken 
in altering as quickly as possible the pre- 
sent Enfield rifle into a breech-loading 
arm. It is, however, quite evident that 
this can only be a temporary arrange- 
ment; for it is plain to all who have 
examined the subject that great improve- 
ments may still be made, and that we 
must provide the whole army with a 
breech-loading rifle. It is, therefore, es- 
sentially necessary that no time should be 
lost in arriving at a conclusion on the 
subject. This will be the work of what is 
called the Ordnance Committee. I do not 
think that the Ordnance Committee is the 
proper body to determine this question, 
which is assuming greater importance 
every day. It it well worthy the conside- 
ration of the Secretary for War whether 
this subject should not be laid before a 
Special Committee, consisting of officers 
commanding those regiments which have 
obtained the highest number of marks for 
shooting, assisted by several gentlemen 
who in private life have turned their at- 
tention to the improvement of breech-load- 
ing small arms. I take this opportunity 
of throwing out such a suggestion, as I 
feel assured that the right hon. and gal- 
lant Officer at the head of the War Office 
will make every effort to place the best 
arm that can be obtained in the hands of 
our troops. 
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BISHOPRICS OF CAPE TOWN, ADELAIDE, 
AND BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


WITHDRAWAL OF NOTICE. 


Tue Bisnop or LONDON said, he de- 
sired to call their Lordships’ attention to 
the notice given by the most rev. Primate 
of the Northern Province to move— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the connection of the Colonial Church 
with the Church at Home; and to move that the 
Petition presented from Miss Angela Burdett 
Coutts in reference to certain Bishoprics of the 
united Church of England and Ireland in Her 
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Majesty’s Colonies may be referred to the said 
Committee.” 

He had been requested by his most rey. 
Brother to explain the course which he 
intended to pursue in reference to that 
Motion. Their Lordships would recollect 
that when this question was brought be- 
fore the House, some few weeks since, a 
general impression existed that the matter 
was of so complicated and so delicate a 
nature that it would be impossible to deal 
with it in any comprehensive way without 
previously submitting the subject to a 
Select Committee ; and accordingly the 
most rev. Prelate gave notice of his in- 
tention to move for the appointment of a 
Select Committee to inquire into the con- 
nection of the Colonial Church with the 
Church at home. He was now instructed 
to say, on behalf of that most rev. Prelate, 
that, owing to the delay which had unavoid- 
ably taken place in consequence of recent 
events, it was impossible that any legisla- 
tion upon this subject could be proceeded 
with during the short remainder of the 
Session, and that, therefore, he was desir- 
ous of withdrawing his Motion, and of 
expressing a wish that all proceedings in 
the matter should be postponed until next 
Session. However, their Lordships were 
doubtless aware that a Bill having refer- 
ence to this subject had been lately intro- 
duced into the other House of Parliament, 
and in the event of that Bill coming be- 
fore their Lordships for discussion during 
the present Session, his most rev. Friend 
would again ask that the question should 
be referred to a Select Committee. There 
were two reasons alleged for speed in le- 
gislating upon this complicated subject. 
The first was founded upon the fact that 
several bishoprics had been vacant for a 
long time, and could not be filled up while 
the present uncertainty existed with refer- 
ence to the validity of letters patent. He 
held in his hand two letters, one from a 
Colonial Bishop who had lately resigned 
his see, and another from the expectant 
Bishop who had been appointed to a va- 
cant see, in which both parties expressed 
great anxiety that the consecrations should 
take place with as little delay as possible. 
There was no reason, however, why the 
same course should not be adopted in these 
instances as was followed in the case of the 
vacant bishopric of Rupert’s Land, which 
had been filled up, without letters patent, 
under a Royal licence to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to proceed with the conse- 
cration of the new Bishop. In the cases 
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he alluded to—namely, the sees of Vic- 
toria, Hong Kong, and of Nelson, in 
New Zealand, there was no reason why 
this course should not be adopted. The 
second reason why it was supposed that 
legislation was required immediately arose 
from the construction of a clause in the 
59 Geo. III. c. 60, which appeared to 
invalidate the right of clergy ordained 
for the colonies to officiate in the cha- 
racter of curates or incumbents in the 
United Kingdom ; whereas the whole in- 
tention of that clause was to prevent per- 
sons who had resigned their sees from 
still continuing to exercise their functions 
as if they remained in possession of their 
offices. This construction of the Act ap- 
peared to impose a very great hardship 
upon the clergy ordained by Colonial 
Bishops ; but nothing would be more 
simple than to introduce a very short Act 
by which any hardship arising out of 
that clause might be remedied, and he had 
taken the liberty of drawing up a short 
Bill, which he would lay before their Lord- 
ships merely for the purpose of having it 
printed, in order to show how easily the 
matter might be dealt with. The other evils 
which had been referred to when the ques- 
tion was before their Lordships on a former 
occasion were very considerable ; but, at 
the same time, they were so complicated, 
and involved so many difficult considera- 
tions, that it would be impossibl eto pro- 
ceed to a full discussion of them until a 
great deal of information affecting them 
had been collected by a Select Committee. 
In the event of the subject dropping, he 
would withdraw the notice which his most 
rev. Friend (the Archbishop of York) had 
placed upon the paper; but in the event 
of the matter going on he would postpone 
the notice for a week. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS then rose to 
move a humble Address to Her Majesty, 
that there might be laid on the table of 
the House Copies of all Documents, De- 
clarations of Trust, Correspondence, and 
Acts of Colonial Legislation relating to the 
endowment by Miss Burdett Coutts of 
several Colonial Bishopries, with a view to 
show to whom the several sums advanced 
by Miss Burdett Coutts for the establish- 
ment of Colonial Bishops were paid, and 
under whose authority and on what trusts, 
or upon what conditions, and how and by 
whom, the same were applied, and in the 
purchase of what property or in the invest- 
ment of what funds the same are now 





vested, and in whose names the same now 
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stand or are vested, and upon what trusts, 
either declared by the Colonial Bishops and 
others for whose benefit the money was 
advanced, or by the Act of any of the Colo- 
nial Legislatures, or any other authority. 
The noble and learned Lord proceeded to 
say that the case of Miss Burdett Coutts was 
different from that of any ordinary sub- 
scriber to public institutions. She regarded 
herself as the trustee of a portion of her 
income for the promotion of certain good 
objects, and when she had subscribed 
£60,000 for the endowment of colonial 
bishopries, she did not do so without feel- 
ing that it was her bounden duty to see 
that the trust was performed. As long as 
these endowments answered the purposes 
for which they were given, and worked for 
the benefit of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, Miss Coutts was, of 
course, perfectly contented. And it must 
be remembered that in subscribing the 
money she acted under the sanction of the 
highest authorities, for the letters patent 
were granted with the approval of the 
Lord Chancellor and Law Officers of the 
Crown, as well as of the Bishops. To 
say, therefore, that she had made a mistake 
was hardly just, for no one could have 
supposed at that time that these bishoprics 
were not established on the firmest basis, 
Every one at that time agreed that such 
Bishops had ecclesiastical jurisdiction over 
the Churches in the colonies, and that they 
were in close connection with the Mother 
Church. It was upon that ground, and 
that ground alone, that Miss Coutts had 
subscribed the large sum of £60,000. But 
since that time a vast change had taken 
place—all the ideas then entertained as to 
the state of the law on the subject had 
turned out to be unfounded. Every one 
now knew how the law really stood, and 
he thought, therefore, that for a Committee 
of their Lordships to inquire into that 
point would be a mere waste of time. The 
law was that where Colonial Legislatures 
existed, the Crown by its own power alone 
could not grant letters patent giving 
Bishops jurisdiction over the Church in 
those colonies. The Church in such colo- 
nies was a voluntary association, and was 
on the same footing as the Wesleyans 
or any other denomination of Dissen- 
ters. The intention of the lady who 
founded these bishopries was that the re- 
lation between the Church and the State 
in the colonies should be maintained, and 
that the Royal supremacy in matters eccle- 
siastical should be upheld; and she was 
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naturally aggrieved when she found that | were merely volunteer Bishops, they craved 
these Bishops were not Bishops in the | leave to surrender their patents and to rely 


sense of possessing the slightest authority 
beyond what might be voluntarily accorded 
to them ; that the Colonial Churches were 
not subject to the supremacy of the Crown, 
and that they might hold whatever doctrines 
they pleased. Miss Coutts was entitled to 
say that these Bishops were not the Bishops 
she intended to endow, that is, they did 
not hold the position which was represented 
to her, and therefore the money ought to 
be returned to her, unless they could 
confer on the Colonial Bishops the same 
standing, and position, in all respects as 
the Bishops at home enjoyed. Miss Coutts, 
of course, did not desire to have the money 
returned to her if her original object could 
be carried out; but she protested against 
its appropriation to any kind of bishopries 
other than such as Her Majesty’s letters 
patent were originally believed to have 
created, and under which the respective 
Bishops received their consecration. The 
endowments ought certainly in all justice 
to fall back to her, unless the bishoprics 
were of the same force in all respects 
as they were supposed to be at the time 
she endowed them. He would read to 
their Lordships the lady’s own account of 
what she claimed in her petition to the 
Queen— 

“T am desirous to record my most emphatic 


protest against my endowments being appropriated 
to any kind of bishopric other than such as Her 


Majesty’s letters patent purposed when the re- | 


spective Bishops received their consecration.” 


She then presses the Government to take 
measures to make good the patents. She 
continues— 

“ Tf, on the other hand, no legal means can be 
devised for making good the failure, then I must 
claim for myself and my heirs the endowments 
which I undertook to provide on the faith of the 
validity of the public acts of the Crown and the 
Church of England.” 


Nothing could be more just. He would 
now call their Lordships’ attention to the 
conduct pursued by the Colonial Bishops 
after the decision of the Privy Coun- 
cil had been given. After those deci- 
sions had been pronounced the Colonial 
Bishops took steps, every one of which was 
directly contrary to what might have been 
expected from them. After the endow- 
ments had been secured by acts of the 
Colonial Legislatures, the Bishops of 
New Zealand presented a petition stating 
in effect that they had received their en- 
dowments, but as they considered that they 
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in future upon the powers of their official 
position, and to be allowed amongst other 
, things to consecrate their successors inde- 
| pendently of the Crown ; and they stated 
‘also that, in conjunction with the repre- 
| sentations of the clergy and laity of their 
respective dioceses, they had agreed up- 
ona constitution for the Members of the 
United Church of England and Ireland by 
voluntary compact for the ordering and 
management of property, the promotion of 
discipline, and the maintenance of sound 
doctrine; they added that that constitution 
had been recognized by an Act of the 
Colonial Legislature, and that they had 
established tribunals for the removal of 
doubts. In their petition they expressed 
their conviction that the right of appoint- 
ing Bishops was no part of the prerogative 
of the Crown, inasmuch as the bishoprics 
had been endowed from private resources. 
He wished to speak with respect and ap- 





probation of the conduct of those Bishops, 
if he could do so conscientiously ; but he 
could not help thinking that the course 
which they had taken would be disapproved 
of by every member of the Church. They 
declared it to be the inherent right of the 
Bishops of New Zealand to fill up vacan- 
cies in their own order without any letters 
patent or Royal mandate. What did the Go- 
vernment of New Zealand do? The Coun- 
cil, what we should call the Cabinet Council, 
issued a Minute in August, 1865, in re- 
lation to the Bishops’ petition, in which 
they expressed their opinion as to the sta- 
tus of the Colonial Bishops. The Minute 
said, that it having been established by 
the judgment of the Privy Council that 
the Crown had no authority over the Co- 
lonial branch of the Church of England it 
followed that the Crown ought not to in- 
corporate bishoprics of that religious de- 
nomination by patent, except under the 
advice of the Colonial Ministers—advice 
which, of course, would not be given in 
the case of one religious body to the ex- 
clusion of others. This was their opinion. 
To ask now a Committee of this House to 
state what these relations were would be 
perfectly farcical. That had been settled 
by all the authorities, not merely settled 
by law, but it had been accepted by the 
Crown and the Church. It was, in fact, a 
fait accompli. The Colonial Bishops had 
no more claim to these endowments than 
hehad. What, then, wastobedone? He 
should make the same appeal to his noble 
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Friend (the Earl of Derby) as he should have 
addressed to his predecessors if still in office. 
A noble Lord who usually spoke from the 
cross-bench (Earl Grey) had said that the 
Imperial Legislature could by its own inter- 
est and paramount power rescind any im- 
proper Act of the Colonial Legislature ; 
and from that it would seem the noble 
Earl meant to suggest that some strong 
measure of Parliament should be taken to 
place in a state of legality those patents 
which had been declared to be illegal. 
He entirely differed from that view. He 
agreed as to the right ; but the Imperial 
Parliament would never exercise it except 
for the benefit of the colony or on some 
great national demand for justice. The 
present state of things arose out of the 
common mistake of all parties; and the 
present Bishops should not suffer. The 
late Government never intended to exercise 
the Imperial power to cure the evil; for 
they introduced a Bill in the other 
House to authorize the Colonial Bishops 
to surrender their patents. These Bishops 
were now left as a voluntary body—not 
higher or lower than the Wesleyans. It 
would be too hard to compel the colonies 
to accept the Bishops as holding eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction, and these Bishops 
are themselves unwilling to renounce their 
independence. He would leave to the 
present men the enjoyment of these 
endowments during their lives. After 
that he would exercise every power which 
belonged to Parliament and the Govern- 
ment of the country to compel them, if 
necessary, to yield up those endowments 
to those who furnished them for very dif- 
ferent objects. Should the Government, 
after a deliberate consideration of the 
facts he had stated, be of opinion that 
right had not been done and that wrong 
had been done, it was their bounden 
duty as Ministers of the Crown to see 
that the wrong was put right. If the en- 
dowments are to be retained, ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction should be maintained. He 
blamed no one; he asked no hasty step ; 
he sought no inconsiderate measure ; he 
wanted nothing that would lead to litiga- 
tion ; but he called upon the Government 
of the colony to endeavour to meet the 
Government of this country in making an 
arrangement which would meet the jus- 
tice of this case. 


Moved, ‘* That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, that there may be laid on the 
Table of the House, Copies of all Documents, 
Declarations of Trust, Correspondence, and Acts 
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of Colonial Legislation relating to the Endow- 
ment by Miss Burdett Coutts of several Colonial 
Bishoprics, with a view to show to whom the se- 
veral Sums advanced by Miss Burdett Coutts 
for the Establishment of Colonial Bishops were 
paid, and under whose Authority and on what 
Trusts, or upon what Conditions, and how and 
by whom, the same were applied, and in the 
Purchase of what Property or in the Investment 
of what Funds the same are now vested, and in 
whose Names the same now stand or are vested, 
and upon what Trusts, either declared by the 
Colonial Bishops and others for whose Benefit 
the Money was advanced or by the Act of any 
of the Colonial Legislatures or any other Autho- 
rity.”—{ The Lord St. Leonards.) 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he thought 
the noble and learned Lord (Lord St. 
Leonards) had occupied the time of the 
House in dealing with a question which it 
was altogether premature to discuss, inas- 
much as the conduct and position of these 
Colonial Bishops, who now sought to keep 
possession of funds which were given under 
circumstances so different and for purposes, 
he might say, so entirely different from 
those to which it was proposed to divert 
them, were the subjects of litigation in a 
Court of Law. Noone could entertain a 
stronger hope than he did that the dis- 
tinguished lady whose petition had been 
presented to the House about a month 
ago should receive satisfaction from the 
decision which those courts might ar- 
rive at; because he thought it perfectly 
clear that that lady, who, by an act of 
munificence almost unparalleled in the 
annals of private charity, had, with other 
subscribers, endowed certain bishoprics to 
be maintained strictly in connection with 
the Church of England, had a perfect right 
to complain that the endowments should be 
directed to other objects, and he sincerely 
hoped the litigation which had been insti- 
tuted for their restitution would be success- 
ful. He must also express his regret that 
the right rev. Prelate (the Archbishop of 
York) should have practically withdrawn 
his Motion for a Committee of Inquiry, for 
he believed that, although the subject was 
no doubt a complicated one, and the Session 
would soon be at an end, a Committee would 
be enabled after a very few days’ sitting 
to clear up many of those difficulties and 
misconceptions which gave it that charac- 
ter. It was, however, under any circum- 
stances, quite clear that the Government 
could not during the present Session pro- 
ceed with the measure which had been in- 
troduced by the late Government, and which 
was now pending in the other House of 
Parliament, or deal with the question by 
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a measure of their own. But be that 
as it might, he did not rise for the 
purpose of defending the provisions of the 
dead Bill of a defunct Administration, or 
to inquire whether it ought to be taken up 
by the present Administration, or whether 
they would or would not be able to carry it 
through this Session, for to do so would, 
in his opinion, be—notwithstanding what 
had fallen from the noble and learned Lord 
—a great waste of time. His chief object 
in rising was to express his own firm con- 
viction that the time had come when Par- 
liament must sever altogether the connection 
which had hitherto been suffered to exist 
between the Colonial Church and the Go- 
vernment of England—which was a thing 





entirely different from the severance of the | 
Colonial Church from the Church in this | 
country. What, he would ask, was the| 
nature of the connection between the Colo- 

nial Church and the Government at home. | 
The question was one which could hardly, | 
he was afraid, be answered without having | 
recourse to arguments and assumptions 

in which many Members of their Lordships’ | 
House might not concur. When the sub- 

ject was discussed a month ago, the right | 


rev. Prelate who presided over the diocese | 


of Oxford, in a very able speech, which | 
was virtually a defence of the principle of | 
the measure then pending before the House | 
of Commons, spoke of the Colonial Church 
as enjoying none of the advantages while 
being under what he called ‘‘the tram- 
mels”’ of the Establishment. His noble 
Friend (Lord Houghton) who sat on the 
Bench below him deprecated the use of 
the word ‘“trammels,” observing that 
those things which the right rev. Pre- 
late looked upon as ‘‘trammels ” he re- 
garded as advantages. Now he (the Duke 
of Argyll), however, thought they might 
arrive at the truth on this matter without 
using expressions which involved any 
disputable propositions. He would even 
grant, for the sake of argument, that the 
Christian Church had no power, organi- 
zation, or discipline whatsoever except 
such as it derived from the civil law. 
But what was to be done where, as in 
the case of the colonies, civil authority 
would have nothing to do with an Estab- 
lished Church or a quasi-religious Es- 
tablishment ? In this country the Es- 
tablished Church possessed great advan- 
tages as a consequence of the position 
which it occupied in regard to the State. 
Her chief Ministers were Members of their 
Lordships’ House, and, besides, her disci- 
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pline, though carried into effect by means of 
a machinery which was extremely cumbrous, 
was supported by law. The Church inthe 
colonies, however, derived no assistance 
from the civil law. There was a determi- 
nation on the part of the Colonial Legisla- 
tures not to afford aid to any body in the 
position, or guasi-position, of Church Es- 
tablishments. Religious bodies, therefore, 
occupied in the colonies the position simply 
of voluntary associations. They were, so 
far as civil law is concerned, in a state, in 
fact, of absolute helplessness, and any go- 
vernment or discipline which they can 
ever have must be secured by their own 
voluntary action. This had been long 
known to those who had paid any atten- 
tion to the subject; and when the ques- 
tion of law was brought before the Privy 
Council it was immediately seen that the 
idea that the Church in the Colonies en- 
joyed the same advantages as were enjoyed 
by the Church in England were based on 
an entire misconception of the facts, and 
the possibilities of the case. A good deal 
had been said upon what he (the Duke of 
Argyll) looked upon as the least important 
part of the judgment of the Privy Council 
—namely, the invalidity of the patents un- 
der which the Bishops were supposed to hold 
their sees ; but the really important part of 
that decision was the declarations of con- 
stitutional principle which the judgment in- 
volved. He would, with the permission of 
the House, read a few sentences from that 
judgment, which their Lordships would see 
went to the root of the question, whether 
the Church in the colonies could have any 
other government than that voluntarily es- 
tablished by itself. The declaration of the 
Privy Council was as follows—and a more 
important declaration, he would venture to 
say, had never emanated even from that 
august tribunal :— 

““The United Church of England and Ireland is 
not a part of the Constitution in any colonial settle- 
ment, nor can its authorities, or those who bear 
office in it, claim to be recognized by the law of 
the colony otherwise than as the members of a 
voluntary association.” 

Then came the following sentence :— 


“Tt cannot be said that any ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal or jurisdiction is required in any colony or 
settlement where there is no Established Church, 
and in the case of a settled colony the ecclesias- 
tical law of England cannot, for the same reason, 
be treated as part of the law which the settlers 
carried with them from the mother country.” 


That being so, the connection which had 


hitherto been supposed to exist between the 
Colonial Church and the Government of 




















the mother country had, it was clear, been 
swept away in all those colonies in which 
constitutional government had been es- 
tablished. He did wish to say a word 
on many of the clauses of the Bill 
of the late Government to which the 
noble and learned Lord had referred. 
They had been drawn up under the sanction 
of the Law Officers in order to meet legal 
doubts which were suffered to arise in re- 
ference to various points—such, for in- 
stance, as the validity of marriages. The 
necessity or expediency of these clauses 
would be investigated by the new Govern- 
ment, but to the general principle of the 
measure in which they were embraced 
there could, he thought, be no objec- 
tion. What else, indeed, remained to 
be done? The attempt might be made 
to legalize the patents which had been 
found to be invalid. Parliament might 
go further and give to Colonial Churches 
the position of quast- Establishments ; eccle- 
siastical courts might be set on foot in the 
colonies with the necessary power and 
jurisdiction ; but was any Government, he 
would like to know, prepared to enter on 
that course? In answer to the right rev. 
Prelate (the Bishop of Oxford), his noble 
Friend (Earl Grey), about a month ago, 
stated that it was perfectly within the power 
of this country to set up an Established 
Church in any of our colonies. Well, it 
was no doubt in the power of the Imperial 
Parliament to do so, just as it was in its 
power to pass the Stamp Act. We might 
by the help of armies and iron-clads force 
an Established Church upon the colonies, 
but he would venture to say that there was 
no measure which the colonial constitutional 
Governments would more vigorously, or, in 
his opinion, more justly resist. What was 
the only other course? It was ‘precisely 
that which the late Government proposed 
—namely, to sever the connection, now 
become purely nominal and useless, be- 
tween those Churches and the Government 
at home. He knew that that would ap- 
pear to many noble Lords a very formidable 
step. What, they would ask, would then 
beeome of the Royal supremacy? Now, 
he agreed with the right rev. Prelate op- 
posite (the Bishop of Oxford) that the ex- 
pression ‘* Royal supremacy ’’ was one of 
the most delusive possible. He understood 
his right rev. Friend, when he said so, to 
mean that the Royal supremacy, which was 
iavaluable at home, had no meaning in the 
colonies, But for his own part he believed 
that the ‘* supremacy of the Crown” was 
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a form of expression which covered and 
included several ideas which were wholly 
distinct, some of which were of equal value 
in England, Scotland, Ireland, and all 
over the world; while others were of no 
value whatever, except as connected with 
the peculiar conditions of England. As 
a matter of historical fact there was not 
the slightest doubt that the assertion of the 
Royal supremacy was looked upon as the 
shortest and simplest way of negativing 
the supremacy of the Pope. The Govern- 
ment and people of this country were de- 
termined to deny the supremacy of the Pope, 
and the most emphatic expression of that 
determination was the counter-assertion of 
the supremacy of the Crown. In illustration 
of this he might mention that the oath of 
supremacy was up to the time of William 
and Mary both affirmative and negative ; 
but in that reign it was thought unneces- 
sary to retain the affirmative part of 
the oath. In this sense the Colonial 
Churches might maintain the supremacy 
of the Crown if they chose to do so. 
But if they chose to submit to the supre- 
macy of the Pope, as some eminent clergy- 
men in the Church of England had already 
declared they were prepared to do, Par- 
liament could not prevent them. If, as 
he believed, they were resolved to main- 
tain their independence of the Pope, the 
supremacy of the Crown in that sense 
would be upheld as much as ever by 
the Colonial Churches. Then there was 
another meaning of the “supremacy of 
the Crown,’”’ and that was that the 
Crown was the fountain of all coercive 
jurisdiction. In that sense the supremacy 
of the Crown was of universal applica- 
tion. No mere voluntary body, unsup 
ported by the civil law, would have juris 
diction of that kind; they might ejec 
members of their own body, and the Re- 
form Club and the Carlton had coercive 
jurisdiction in the same sense. He had 
heard it suggested by some noble Lords 
that the Churches in the colonies might 
have a voluntary constitution under which 
they might agree that their appeals should 
still lie to the Privy Council. But he did 
not think that the Privy Council would 
consent to receive such appeals, any more 
than they would receive appeals from the 
Free Chureh of Scotland, or from the 
Wesleyan Methodists, or from any dissent. 
ing Church in this country. If, then, there 
were to be appeals to the Privy Council it 
could, he imagined, only be through the 
legislative action of the Colonial and the 
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Imperial Legislatures; and that he believed 
to be a course from which they were pre- 
eluded by the circumstances in which they 
were placed. As regarded England, per- 
haps the most important meaning of the su- 
premacy of the Crown, was the supremacy 
of lawyers over divines in the legal inter- 
pretation of the Articles. That was a mean- 
ing which was very seldom referred to by 
the clergy, and indeed it was a matter upon 
which opinion in the Church was very much 
divided. There were many persons who 
objected to the final court of appeal being 
composed entirely of laymen ; but his own 
belief was that in the present condition of 
the Church of England, embracing as it 
did such varieties of opinion, it would not 
last a month if the judicial interpretation 
of its Articles were intrusted to the clergy. 
He could well understand that the Church 
of England and Parliament should guard 
most zealously the supremacy of the Crown 
in this sense, because it represented in 
their eyes the power of judicial inter- 
pretation, and was one of the securities 
for that comprehensiveness which belonged 
to the Church of England. But perhaps 


the most important of all the ideas and 
principles involved in the supremacy of 
the Crown was the power of the laity 


in the government of the Church. In 
the Church of England, as now consti- 
tuted, there could be no Act framed—no 
change in its Articles—no legislation what- 
ever in regard to it, without the assent and 
consent of Parliament; and, more than 
that, there could be no change in the 
legislation of the Church of England, ex- 
cept at the instance and by the initiation 
of the civil government. He would not 
enter into the question whether that was 
a state of things which was the best in 
the interests of Christian truth, but such 
was the existing constitution of the Es- 
tablished Church, and that constitution 
would be fundamentally changed if any 
alteration were made in this. But why 
should not the laity in the colonies 
assert the same rights and privileges in 
the government of their Church? There 
were already symptoms that the laity would 
do so. In consequence of the disputes 
now going on in the diocese of Natal and 
the metropolitan diocese of Cape Town, 
an association had been formed by the 
laity to protest against the action, which 
they considered irregular and tyrannical, 
of the Bishop of Cape Town. One of the 
objects of that association was to withstand 
any attempt at separation from the Church 
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of England as by law established, and they 
stated that that step was necessitated by 
the course of action taken by the clergy 
in concert with the Bishop of Cape Town 
to subvert one of the principles of the 
Church of England as by law established. 
In this there was an appearance of just 
and constitutional jealousy in reference to 
synodical action being usurped exclusively 
by the clergy. The question undoubtedly 
was beset with difficulties, and in the pre- 
sent divided state of opinion in the Church 
he (the Duke of Argyll) believed it would 
be impossible with a free Church to 
maintain in one communion men so di- 
vided in opinion. He doubted even whe- 
ther it was advantageous to the inte- 
rests of Christian truth that those who 
so differed should be combined in the same 
ecclesiastical organization ; but he trusted 
that Parliament and the laity and the 
country generally would not be deterred 
from allowing the Churches of the colonies 
full liberty and freedom by the unfortunate 
form which synodical action had taken in 
the Church at Cape Town. They pro- 
ceeded there without any representation 
of the laity, so far as he understood, 
and the sentence pronounced was repug- 
nant to the Christian sense of the world. 
He did not thus speak of the sentence 
as merely proposing to depose Bishop Co- 
lenso from his diocese, but as excommuni- 
eating him from all membership in the 
Christian Church, and denouncing him as 
a heathen and publican. He had often 
heard that sentence discussed, but never 
defended; and he would refer to what took 
place in the colony te show the effect of 
such a sentence upon the minds of the laity 
and the constituted authorities. Unless 
the civil government kept the ecclesiastical 
power in check there was a strong tendency 
to encroach on liberty. In this case the 
Dean of Natal was ordered by a Civil 
Court to give Bishop Colenso access to & 
registry in his own diocese ; but the Dean 
would not, because he said the Bishop had 
ceased to be Bishop, and because he had 
been excommunicated. The Civil Court 
naturally and properly asserted the supre- 
macy of the Crown, meaning thereby the 
supremacy of the civil power over the 
Church, which we might trust the colonies 
to assert, and this Civil Court insisted upon 
the Dean giving the Bishop access to those 
registries. The Dean, however, continued 
to refuse, and he was found guilty of con- 
tempt of court, one of the Judges howe 
ever observing that they would not im- 
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prison him because they would not make 
a martyr of him. They did, however, 
place him under legal excommunication, 
the effect of which he understood was that 
he would not have access to the Civil 
Courts in any suit in which he might be 
interested. It was remarked that this civil 
excommunication would do the Dean more 
harm than spiritual excommunication would 
do Bishop Colenso. These were the feel- 
ings produced in the colonies by the out- 
rageous form of the sentence passed on 
Bishop Colenso. The only course open 
to Her Majesty’s Government was to ter- 
minate their nominal connection with the 
Colonial Churches, and to leave them by 
voluntary agreement to make constitutions 
for themselves, precisely as had been done 
in several instances. For example, in 
New Zealand, according to an Address to 
Her Majesty contained in papers lately 
laid before Parliament, the clergy and laity 
had met and agreed among themselves upon 
a constitution by which they would main- 
tain discipline among their own members ; 
they had done this as a voluntary body, 
and they desired nothing more than to be 
treated as such; they asked for the re- 
scinding of a patent which professed to 
convey to them a power they did not 
possess ; and they desired to be left to 
themselves to maintain their own liberties, 
discipline, and organization. Again, was 
there a more powerful and thriving religious 
community in the world than the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States ? 
In its constitution there was full and com- 
plete representation not only of the clergy 
but also of the laity; its opinions as re- 
garded doctrine were, he believed, Conser- 
vative ; and the const:tution was found to 
work satisfactorily. He deeply regretted 
that a Committee was not to be moved for 
in this matter this Session, because he 
believed a short investigation would show 
that there was no choice but to cut entirely 
the connection which now existed between 
the Government and the Colonial Churches, 
which was powerless for good, but most 
powerful for evil, because it induced the 
laity to look for protection where none 
could be found, and because it prevented 
them from defending themselves against 
their clergy, or from supporting their clergy 
if they wished to do so by an efficient vo- 
luntary organization. Whenever such 
Committee should be appointed he earnestly 
trusted that its members would not cast 
such a reproach upon the great commu- 
nion to which the majority of that House 
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belonged, as to assume that it was inca- 
pable of using to its own advantage, and 
to the advantage of Christian truth, that 
perfect freedom from legal restraint which 
was the natural condition of the Chureh 
of Christ, and under which every other 
Communion had been found to flourish. 

Lorp LYVEDEN said, he doubted 
whether any good could arise from dis- 
cussing this question on the present occa- 
sion. From his own experience of the 
colonies he could assure their Lordships 
there was nothing more likely to produce 
irritation in the colonies than bringing the 
opinion of noble Lords, and especially of 
right rev. Prelates, to bear on this ques- 
tion. He hoped his noble Friend the Se- 
eretary for the Colonies would oppose any 
legislation on the subject this Session. He 
had always thought that the establishment 
in the colonies of Bishops under English 
episcopal authority had not turned out as 
well as was expected, and he feared that 
even the magnificent gift of a benevolent 
and liberal lady, instead of achieving the 
object for which it was intended, had only 
served to produce dissension. A Com- 
mittee such as had been intended by the 
most rev. Primate could have attained no 
practical result in the short period remain- 
ing of the present Session. Such an in- 
quiry must eventually take place, but until 
what time arrived it would be much better 
to leave these questions undiscnssed, 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, I think the House will agree that 
the discussion of this question, in the short 
period that remains of the Session, can 
lead to no practical result. I may safely 
say that of all the questions which have 
demanded my attention in the Colonial 
Office, there is none more intricate than 
this question of the Colonial Church, and 
none that requires more anxious and care- 
ful deliberation. It is now about eighty 
years since the first Culonial Bishoprie was 
established ; and during the whole of that 
time comparatively little doubt has existed 
as to the validity of the letters patent. 
But, last year, came the judgment to 
which so frequent reference has been made, 
which had the effect of pronouncing that 
the letters patent of the Crown issued to 
a Colonial Bishop in colonies possessed of 
representative institutions unconfirmed by 
the local Legislature or by the Imperial Par- 
liament, would be invalid. That judgment 
constituted a complete revolution in all 
ecclesiastical matters relating to the Church 
in the colonies. I will endeavour to steer 
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clear of many points which I think have 


been unnecessarily raised during this dis- | 
cussion, but I feel it necessary to say a | 


few words before the discussion closes. 
The area over which the influence of the 
judgment of the Privy Council stretches is 
very large, including at least tweuty-five 
sees. There are sees in Crown colonies 
which would be unaffected by the judgment. 
There are, secondly, Colonial sees which 
have been created under Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and which would probably be unaf- 
fected by the judgment. Thirdly, there are 
sees which have been created by the autho- 
rity of these letters patent, which are de- 
clared to be invalid in colonies which have 
representative Legislatures. And, fourthly, 
there are sees which have been ercated in 
colonies that have independent representa- 
tive Legislatures, the Bishops of which sees 
have been occasionally alluded to, and some- 
times recognized, directly or indirectly, by 
either the Colonial or the Imperial Legis- 
lature. And, lastly, there is the single see 
of Rupert’s Land, which stands upon a 
somewhat different footing from every other 
see. Out of all these, only twenty-five 
bishoprics appear to be affected by this de- 
cision. What the effects of the judgment 
are it is my duty to state in two or three 
words. The right rev. Prelate (the Bishop 
of London) has said that there are two 
principal reasons why we should not legis= 
late hastily ; but hasty legislation, for any 
number of reasons, would be objectionable. 
But, first of all, there was the doubt raised 
by this judgment with regard to the status 
of the Colonial Bishops, and next there 
was the doubt raised as to the status of the 
Colonial clergy. Now, in looking at the 
question as far as it affected the Colonial 
Bishops, the House must bear in mind the 
circumstance which has been alluded to 
more than once this evening, of a Colonial 
Bishop possessing two distinct kinds of 
jurisdiction — namely, a spiritual jurisdic- 
tion, and also what, for want of a better 
term, I may call a diocesan jurisdiction. 
The spiritual jurisdiction comes by virtue 
of his office, and with it the State is not 
concerned at all. But when you come to 
the diocesan jurisdiction, that is obviously 
derived solely from the letters patent. Now, 


keeping that distinction in mind, it will be | 


seen that the doubt which Parliament has 
to remove relates solely to the diocesan 
jurisdiction, Now, by the judgment of the 
Privy Council, that jurisdiction, if not an- 
nulled, was, at all events, materially al- 
tered. The Bishops act in a quasi-civil 
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| capacity. They are trustees ; they receive 
and pay away money, and they have be- 
come connected with many transactions 
of a civil nature in the colony. Their 
civil functions naturally become consider- 
ably invalidated as soon as you invalidate 
the power which conferred the diocesan 
jurisdiction. I will express it by a homely 
} but apt illustration. It seems to me that 
the ease of the Colonial Bishops is very 
much analagous to that of a person who for 
many years had been supposed to be an 
unmarried woman, and had entered into 
all the civil transactions of life, discharg- 
ing duties, incurring liabilities, accepting 
trusts and guardianships ; and who, in the 
end, turned out not to have been a single 
woman, but married all the time. In such 
a case the whole character of the civil acts 
which she had performed would be entirely 
altered ; and in the same way it is doubt- 
ful whether many of the civil acts per- 
formed by a Colonial Bishop are not ma- 
terially altered in their character, and 
whether the Bishop himself is any longer 
that which he was supposed to be. The 
key-stone of the arch having been with- 
drawn, the whole fabric is in danger. 
There is really a very serious doubt as 
regards the Colonial Bishops, and a still 
more serious one as regards the status of 
the Colonial clergy. By an Act passed 
in the reign of George III. it was provided 
that no person ordained by any other 
Bishop than a Bishop possessing episcopal 
jurisdiction should be at liberty to hold 
any benefice in England or Ireland, or to 
officiate as a minister of the Established 
Church in any part of Her Majesty’s do- 
minions, Now, the House will see that 
the clergy of these twenty-five Colonial 
sees have been ordained, for the most part, 
by Bishops who were probably without such 
a jurisdiction as is contemplated by the 
Act. The Acts, therefore, performed by 
these clergymen are of very doubtful au- 
thenticity. I think, therefore, that a doubt- 
ful state of the law is a great hardship both 
to the clergy, who are at the mercy of any 
one who raises the question, and also to the 
laity, whose marriages have been solemn- 
ized by persons who legally had not the 
power of solemnizing them. With regard to 
the colony which was the birthplace and 
is now unfortunately the theatre of all these 
contentions, I know of nothing more dis- 
'tressing than to see the feuds and con- 
| tentions of two rival Bishops in one diocese, 
with the probability of a third being cou- 
‘secrated. But this is not all; for in 
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consequence of the late judgment several 
Bishops who have been appointed to Colo- 
nial sees have not yet received consecration. 
Then, again, no fewer than five New 
Zealand Bishops have tendered their letters 
patent to the Crown, and asked to be re- 
lieved from all the duties and obligations 
which these letters patent had imposed 
upon them. Under all these cireumstances, 
it certainly is my opinion that some mea- 
sure of redress should be introduced with 
the view of removing the practical incon- 
veniences which now exist. With reference 
to the Bill introduced by the late Govern- 
ment, without pledging myself to the details 
of the Bill, I should for myself be perfectly 
willing to accept a similar measure ; but 
when I come to consider the late period 
of the Session, that the Bill itself has 
not gone beyond the first reading, and that 
opposition to it is threatened, I find it 
absolutely impossible to proceed with that 
measure ; and, therefore, Her Majesty’s 
Government have reluctantly decided to 
undertake no legislation on the subject 
during the present Session. For the same 
reason I am glad that the most rev. 
Primate has intimated his intention of 
withdrawing the Motion for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee. With respect 
to the other Motion of the right rev. 
Prelate (the Bishop of London) I shall be 
glad to supply all the information in my 
power. The Colonial Office, however, 
really possesses very little informaticn which 
would throw light on the subject. As to 
the Motion of my noble and learned Friend 
(Lord St. Leonards), I can only say that 
he shall have whatever information I can 
give, though he has asked for a great deal 
which we are unable to supply. Iam not, 
however, in any sense prepared to enter. 
tain the proposal of my noble and learned 
Friend, that we should communicate with 
the local Governments in order to effect 
the restoration of these endowments. The 
question as to whether they do or do not re- 
vert to the Crown is one which, it appears to 
me, neither the Colonial Government nor 
the Imperial Parliament can settle. It is, 
as it appears to me, a matter to be de- 
cided by the Law Courts alone. Before 
I sit down I must say two or three words 
on some of the points raised by the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Argyll.) Although 
Her Majesty’s Government are not pre- 
pared to accede to any legislation this 
year, I quite agree that the question is one 
which ought not to be long postponed. It 


seems to me, my Lords, very important 
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that we should not look at this matter 
simply and solely from an English point of 
view. On the contrary, we ought to ascer- 
tain what view the colonists themselves 
take of it; and I think that the opi- 
nion of a Colonial Churchman brought up 
in the colony, was attached to its insti- 
tutions, and at the same time a devoted 
member of the Church of England, should, 
after all, principally suggest itself to our 
consideration. Now, how would such a 
man regard this question? He would take 
into consideration the advantages and the 
disadvantages arising from the Churels 
being connected with the State. He would 
probably perceive that the power of the 
Crown to make a Bishop a corporation is 
a useful power, and of advantage to the 
Colonial Church. On the other hand, he 
might think that Dissenting and Roman 
Catholic property in the colonies was held 
not one iota leas firmly under trusts than 
the Church property was under a corpora- 
tion. Again, be might also say that there 
was an advantage in the Crown being able 
to confer precedence. But what does this 
really mean? It simply amounts to the 
Bishop being entitled to go out of a room 
immediately after the Lieutenant Governor 
and the Commander of the troops. Again, 
he might deem it an advantage for Co- 
lonial Bishops to have territorial titles. 
For my own part I feel that a mere 
title, unsupported by any more substan- 
tial advantage is but a barren honour. 
On the other hand, if a Colonial Church- 
man, such as I have imagined, looked at 
the disadvantages of the case, he would see 
dissensions existing and difficulties arising 
at times regarding the standards of faith. 
At any rate he would feel this—that in 
a civil point of view an Established Chureh 
in the colonies is either in a position of 
disadvantage or advantage as regards the 
rest of the community. If of disadvan- 
tage, it is obviously unjust to the Colonial 
Church ; if, on the other hand, the rela- 
tionship with the Church of England at 
home be an advantage, then it is inconsist- 
ent with the general tenour of the Colonial 
institutions that any religious body should 
be placed in a position above that of ano- 
ther. On taking a general view of Cvloyial 
society you will see from year to year an 
increase of civil action; and it has been 
the policy of this country to give almost 
absolute freedom in many of the colonies 
which possess representative institutions, 
and they have deliberately reduced the 
Church in many instances to the level of 
2D2 
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the other religious bodies. Therefore, it 
seems to me that, such being the case, it 
would amount to a revolution if we were 
to attempt to deprive them of that liberty 
of action in ecclesiastical matters. The 
Church has met with varied treatment 
in the several colonies ; but, whatever may 
be the difficulties which prevail, he who 
looks at the general state of Colonial 
affairs will perceive that there is a steady, 
uniform, unbroken tendency in the direction 
of greater freedom and greater independence 
in the Colonial Churches. That has been 
the view which has been held by successive 
Colonial Secretaries. It is the view which was 
entertained by a noble Lord (Lord Taunton) 
not now present, who held the office of Co- 
lonial Secretary in a previous Government ; 
it is a view which has been expressed in 
more than one despatch of the late Duke 
of Newcastle; and lastly, it was the view 
taken by my immediate predecessor, Mr, 
Cardwell, if I may infer so much from the 
Bill he introduced into the other House. 
There has even been a distinct tendency in 
the various legal decisions towards the same 
end. It was in the year 1835 that the late 
Lord Lyndhurst laid down the principle of 
the law on the subject in Dr. Warren’s 
case as applying to Dissenters in England. 
Subsequently that judgment was taken up 
by Lord Kingsdown, who applied the case 
of the Dissenters of England to the Church 
in the colonies, laying down as a broad 
principle that the Church of England in 
the colonies was like any other religious 
denomination, being neither a better nor a 
worse position than those denominations. 
And lastly, came the judgment of the 
Privy Council in Dr. Colenso’s case. I do 
not wish to argue now upon the right and 
the wrong of this question. I conceive 
that it is my duty as Colonial Minister, on 
taking into consideration the state of the 
colonies, and the state of things which 
there exists—especially after the judgment 
of the highest legal authority in the king- 
dom, that the Church of England in the 
colonies is neither in a better nor a worse 
position than other denominations—to en- 
deavour, as far as possible, to hold the 
scales equally between all parties. It is 
the duty of the Colonial Secretary, I con- 
tend, as far as he has any weight or 
authority in the colonies, not to allow 
any single denomination in colonies which 
are affected by the judgment in Dr. Co- 
lenso’s case to attach to itself any advan- 
tage or superiority over the others. For 
my own part, I do not feel that there is 
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any risk of the spiritual ties being severed 
by this procedure. On the contrary, during 
recent years there has been a tendency 
to increase them. It has been clearly 
shown by experience that as you give civil 
liberty to those colonies their loyalty to 
the Crown increases ; and so I believe that 
if you deal generously with the colonies in 
ecclesiastical matters you will find that 
their allegiance to the Church of England 
will increase in proportion to the liberty 
you bestow upon them. It appears to me 
that there is this alternative—Parliament 
must either re-enact coercive powers and 
diocesan jurisdiction, or you must accept the 
principle which has already been laid down 
in the Law Courts. If you were to re-enact 
those coercive powers it would be tanta- 
mount, as the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Argyll) remarked, to the creation of an 
Established Church in the colonies. Upon 
this supposition, however, it would be idle 
to waste words. Measures of such a cha- 
racter would neither be accepted by the Co- 
lonial Legislatures nor would the Imperial 
Parliament agree to them. But I believe 
you may have a Church in the colonies 
instinct with life and faith—a Church which 
may become a means of purifying the 
masses and constitute a great civilizing 
power—and I believe that those who like 
Miss Burdett Coutts shall contribute to 
this in any degree, either by bestowing 
their wealth or by whatever means, may 
console themselves with the feeling that 
they have done their duty both to God and 
to the State. 

Tue Bisnor or OXFORD said, he did 
not rise for the purpose of continuing the 
debate, but for the purpose of correcting 
an unintentional misstatement of his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord St. Leonards), 
which, if it went out to the colonies uncon- 
tradicted, would give great pain to one of 
the best and greatest men who had de- 
voted himself to the work of evangelization 
in the colonies—the Bishop of New Zea- 
land. His noble and learned Friend stated 
that the Bishop of New Zealand and other 
Bishops, having first secured the great 
munificence of Miss Burdett Coutts for the 
endowment of the bishopries, were going 
to transfer the trusts, and so to prevent 
the action of the law in redressing the 


| wrong that had been done by employing 


money for one purpose which had been 
granted for another. Now, in the first 
place, not a single sixpence of the munifi- 
cent gift of Miss Burdett Coutts went to 
the colony of New Zealand; and, conse- 
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quently, the whole thing fell to the ground. 
Certain trusts in the colony had been trans- 
ferred, but those who contributed the money 
had been consulted by the Bishop of New 
Zealand in every step. There was there- 
fore not the shadow of foundation for the 
denunciation which had been passed upon 
his right rev. Brother in New Zealand. 
The Bishops of those sees which had been 
created by the munificence of that good 
lady had done nothing beyond acquiescing 
in the decision of the Court at home. He 
would like also to correct a mistake into 
which the noble Duke opposite (the Duke of 
Argyll) had fallen in the course of his clear 
and able statement. He said that the supre- 
macy of the Crown at home meant the 
maintenance of the laic right in the Chureh, 
and that if that were to be taken away 
from the Colonial Church much evil would 
accrue from the jealousy of synodical 
action. His noble Friend did not appear 
to know that the laity were abundantly 
represented in every synod. Every con- 
gregation elected two lay members, and 
had equal votes with the clergy. The 





severance of the connection which had 
hitherto existed. It was no light matter 
to leave these Churches without the 
control, without the guidance rather, 
which that connection had hitherto af- 
forded. It should be recollected that these 
Colonial Churches were not large aggrega- 
tions of churches like the Episcopal Chureh 
of the United States, whose very numbers 
and organization with their synod and 
their two-and-twenty Bishops, formed 
them into almost a National Church, and 
gave no mean security for their continued 
faith and discipline. Our Colonial Churches 
had nowhere that extended organization— 
in many cases none at all. Each diocese 
was an unit in itself—a Bishop and half-a- 
dozen clergymen. Might not many such 
spring up in each colony, each claim- 
ing connection and communion with our 
Church, some high and some low—and 
how was the wither Chureh to decide 
which to acknowledge? Or was she to 
acknowledge several, each claiming au- 
thority over the same area? He knew 
that, as the law was now decided, there 


whole of this line of argument of his noble | was considerable difficulty in the question ; 
Friend, therefore, was beside the mark. / but it did not appear to him to be insu- 


The noble Duke was alsoin error in regard 
to the sentence of excommunication passed 
upon Dr. Colenso. The noble Duke had 
represented that Bishop Colenso was de- 
prived of his episcopacy as part of the 
sentence for his errors in doctrine ; but the 
fact was the synod called upon the Bishop 
of Cape Town to proceed to excommuni- 
cate the Bishop if he adhered to his errors, 
and this excommunication was carried out 
in the same way as until recently in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts here. Excommuni- 
cation was the only resource. A man must 
either be left contumaciously to reject alto- 
gether the sentence of the synod, or the 
only remaining step must be taken— 
namely, that of excommunication, These 
were the observations he rose to address 
to their Lordships, and having done so 
he did not wish further to prolong the 
discussion. 

THe Eart oF HARROWBY hoped 
that Her Majesty’s Government would take 
the opportunity now afforded them by the 
withdrawal] of the present Bill for consider- 
ing and re-considering very attentively the 
important questions involved in it—no 
less than the future relation between the 
National Church of the mother country, 
and its branches in the several colonies— 
with all the effects direct and indirect, 
both civil and Ecclesiastical, of the total 





perable. Was it impossible by Act of 
Parliament to give to the Privy Council 
authority to decide questions, referred to 
them voluntarily by churches in the colo- 
nies, who decided to have their decision, 
and thus retain that security for retaining 
the faith and discipline of the Chureh of 
England which many of them desired to 
retain; for it was a great mistake to 
suppose that this severance was desired 
by the colonists themselves. At any rate, 
he had little evidence of it; but rather in 
the contrary direction. We had reason 
to believe that many were extremely averse 
to it. Why should we cut the Gordian 
knot thus rudely, instead of looking out 
for some means of disentangling it? He 
hoped that the Government would make 
use of the interval now afforded them, 
both for ascertaining the feelings of the 
colonists, and for discovering a solution of 
the difficulty, which should not involve to 
the Colonial Churches the loss of the con- 
nection with the mother Church. 


On Question, Resolved in the Negative. , 
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COLONIAL AND FOREIGN BISHOPRICS. 
MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Tue BisHor or LONDON then moved— 


‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for, Return setting forth, 

“1, A List of the Bishoprics of the United Church 
of England and Ireland in Her Majesty’s Foreign 
and Colonial Possessions, with the Dates of the 
Appointment of the Holders of such Bishoprics ; 
distinguishing those whose Authority has been re- 
cognized by Acts of the Imperial Parliament or the 
Colonial Legislature : 

“2. A Statement of the Revenues of such 
Bishoprics, and the Sources from which such Re- 
venues are derived : 

**3, The number of Clergymen subject to each 
Bishop: 

“4, The Manner in which such Clergymen are 
appointed, and the Sources from which their 
Emoluments are drawn : 

“5. The Number of Churches and Chapels sub- 
ject to each Bishop; with a Statement of the 
Parties in whom the Property of such Churches is 
vested : 

“6. Extracts from any Colonial Charters re- 
lating to the Churches and Clergy of the United 
Church of England and Ireland in the Colonies, 
their Appointment and Stipends, and their Powers 
of meeting in Synod : 

“7, A Statement of the Designations assigned 
by Law to such Colonial Bishops and Clergy in 
the Colonies.” 

Tue Earn or CARNARVON said, if 
the Motion was withdrawn for the present, 
he would take care that it should be brought 
in in a shape which would enable the Colo- 
nial Office to give the Returns. 


Then the said Motion (by Leave of the 


House) withdrawn. 


LAW OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT AMEND- 
MENT BILL—( The Lord Cranworth.) 


(no. 166.) THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 

Moved, ‘* That the Bill be now read 3:,”” 
—(The Lord Cranworth.) 


Lorp TEYNHAM said, he objected to 
the Bill, and he hoped their Lordships 
would not proceed further with it, consider- 
ing the present period of the Session. 

Lorv CRANWORTH said, the noble 
Lord had not objected to the Bill in its 
former stages, and though the Session might 

abe short there would be plenty of time to 
pass this measure. There was no reason 
why it should not be passed. He hoped no 
further difficulties would be interposed. 


On Question, Resolved in the Afirma- 
tive. 


{LORDS} 
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Bill read 3* accordingly ; Amendments 
made; Bill passed, and sent to the Com- 
mons, 

House adjourned at half past Eight 


o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 16, 1866. 


MINUTES.}—Pusurc Buus—First Reading— 
Consecration of Churchyards (No. 2)* (193); 
New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land Go. 
vernment * (195). 

Second Reading — Dogs (170); Standards of 
Weights, Measures, and Coinage (208). 

Committee— Glebe Lands (Scotland)* (194); 
Crown Lands* (114); Carriage and Deposit of 
Dangerous Goods * ( 159). 

Report—Crown Lands * (114). 

Withdrawn — Consecration of Churchyards 
(97). ; 

Royal Assent—Drainage Maintenance (Ireland) 
(29 & 30 Vict. c. 49); Burials in Burghs 
(Scotland) [29 & 30 Vict. c. 50] ; Lunacy Acts 
(Scotland) Amendment [29 & 30 Vict. c. 51). 


CONSECRATION OF CHURCHYARDS 
BILL—{ The Lord Redesdale.) 
(No. 97.) BILL WITHDRAWN. 


Lorpv REDESDALE said, that some 
time ago he had introduced a Bill relating 
to the consecration of churchyards. Ob- 
jections had been raised to some of the 
provisions of the measure, and he would, 
therefore, with the permission of their 
Lordships, withdraw it, and introduce 
another Bill in its stead. 


Bill (by Leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


Then— 


CONSECRATION OF CHURCHYARDS 
(No. 2) BILL. 

A Bill relating to the Consecration of 
Churchyards was presented by The Lord 
RepEspaLE; read 1*; and to be printed. 
(No. 193.) 


DOGS BILL—(No. 170.) 
( The Marquess of Clanricarde.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 
Tue Marqvrss or CLANRICARDE, in 
moving the second reading of this Bill, 
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said, its object was to render the owners of 
dogs liable by summary process for injuries 
inflicted by their dogs to persons or pro- 
perty. The measure was founded on the 
same principle that had been adopted 
in several Acts recently passed on the 
subject. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Marquess of Clanricarde.) 


Tue Eart or AIRLIE said, he would 
offer no opposition to the second reading, 
although he was of opinion that it would 
be necessary to alter the Bill very consider- 
ably in Committee. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
understood that Bills for Ireland, Scotland, 
England, and Wales had been already 
passed, imposing liabilities on the owners 
of dogs which worried sheep, although there 
had been no want of care on the part of the 
owners. One of the first principles of the 
law was that no one should be answer- 
able for injury happening to another per- 
son unless some negligence on his part 
were proved; but the Acts on this subject 
formed exceptions to the general rule. 
The present Bill proceeded still further in 
this wrong direction, because it provided 
that the owner of a dog should be liable in 
damages for any injury done by his dog to 
the person or property of any other person, 
notwithstanding he had no previous know- 
ledge of any mischievous propensity in 
the dog, and had not contributed to the 
injury by any neglect. Therefore, under 
this measure, if two dogs were to fight, 
and one of them were injured, the owner 
of the dog which inflicted the injury 
would be liable, without any consideration 
whether his dog was the one which com- 
menced the fray. Then, again, there might 
be a cross action, because each of the dogs 
might be injured, in which event each 
owner would be entitled to take legal pro- 
ceedings against the other. A playful dog, 
intending no mischief, might tear a man’s 
trousers, which would be an injury to 
property; and the proceedings being by 
summary process he thought the Bill would 
tend to increase very considerably the busi- 
ness of magistrates, particularly in the 
metropolitan districts. Still, as the Legis- 
lature had thought proper to go astray 
with respect to this matter, he supposed he 
must follow in the same course, and there- 
fore he should not oppose the second read- 
ing of the Bill, though when it was in 
Committee he might make some proposals 
for the purpose of rectifying too great a 


{Jury 16, 
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violation of the general principle with re- 
gard to personal responsibility. 

Lorpv REDESDALE remarked that they 
had passed a Bill relating to dogs last 
Session. The Bill was a very good one, 
and he saw no reason why they should be 
called on to legislate year after year on the 
same subject. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
strongly objected to the second clause, un- 
der which if a dog were to accidentally bite 
aman, or to tear a man’s trousers, the 
owner would become liable to a summary 
penalty of £5. He hoped his noble Friend 
would alter that part of the Bill. 

Tae Marevess or CLANRICARDE 
said, that under the present law the owner 
was liable if it were shown that he knew 
the dog to be a vicious animal. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that might be so, but there was not at pre- 
sent a summary precedure. 

Lorp WENSLEYDALE supported the 
Bill, because it was only following out the 
principle laid down by the Legislature in 
the measures relating to the worrying of 
sheep by dogs. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION, &., DECLARA- 
TION ABOLITION BILL—(No. 157.) 
(The Marquess of Clanricarde.) 

ORDER FOR SECOND READING DISCHARGED. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tur Eart or DERBY: I hope that my 
noble Friend (the Marquess of Clanricarde) 
who has charge of this Bill will not perse- 
vere in pressing this stage. I think it is 
a very indiscreet measure. It professes to 
retain the exclusion of Roman Catholics 
from certain offices, but to abolish the oath 
required to be taken for the purpose of 
showing that the holders of such offices 
are not Roman Catholics. There is no 


question of principle involved in the Bill 


in the slightest degree, the question 
turning, I think, upon the terms of the 
oath and the manner in which it is taken. 
If the terms of the oath are considered by 
Roman Catholics to be offensive, and if 
they are offensive, or if the manner of 
taking the oath be offensive, I have not 
the slightest objection to apply a remedy. 
Though there was an almost unanimous 
opinion in favour of the Bill when it was 
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introduced in the House of Commons, 
there was also an expression of opinion 
that the oath to which it referred should 
be dealt with in connection with the ge- 
neral subject of the vast number of oaths 
now required to be taken. It was thought 
desirable to adopt some resolution which 
would tend to diminish the number of 
those oaths; and after this Bill had been 
read a second time the suggestion thrown 


{LORDS} 
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and as the noble Earl concurred in that 
opinion, he hoped the Government would 
lose no time in bringing forward a Bill on 
the subject immediately the Commission 
made its Report. He begged to observe that 
the Bill had nothing to do with the Corona- 
tion oath, to which it did not even refer. 
Eart RUSSELL concurred with the 
noble Earl the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury in thinking it better that the sub- 


Measures, and Coinage Bill. 


out by the Jate Chancellor of the Exche- | ject of these oaths should be dealt with 
quer was acted on, and a Commission was | as a whole. 


appointed to look into all the oaths re- | 
quired to be taken by persons appointed | 
I myself took the liberty | Commons, was not to be allowed to pass 


to high offices, 


Lorn LYVEDEN regretted that this 
Bill, having passed through the House of 


of throwing out a similar suggestion, and | through their Lordships’ House. Still, he 


T am glad to say that the Commission of | 


Inquiry is now sitting. This being so, I 
should think it would be better not to 
proceed further with the Bill at present, 
but to await the result of the inquiry. 
We can then deal with the subject as a 
whole. This course would appear to be 
the more desirable in consequence of the 
fact that the case is not in the slightest 
degree a pressing one, as far as any prac- 
tical grievance is concerned. I may ob- 


serve with reference to this Bill that, 
while it takes away an existing test, it 
provides no substitute whatever. The oath 


which the Bill abolishes is totidem verbis 
the same as the one required to be taken 
by the Sovereign at His or Her coronation ; 
and consequently the Bill does open up a 
much larger question than at first sight it 
would appear to do. I should be quite 
satisfied to abolish this oath, but I think 
we ought to provide some substitute for 
it; and therefore I hope the noble Mar- 
quess will not press his Bill till the Report 
of the Commission is received. 

Tae Marquess or CLANRICARDE was 
sorry that there was the slightest oppo- 
sition on the part of the noble Earl to this 
Bill being read a second time. The oath 
which it proposed to abolish was offensive 
not only to Roman Catholics, but to Pro- 
testants. The Lord Lieutenant was obliged 
to take it in the presence of Roman Ca- 
tholic gentlemen who, the next minute, 
were to sit with him at the Council Board. 
He thought that no time should be lost in 
doing away with such an oath; but after 
what the noble Earl had said he would 
not press the second reading of the Bill. 
As, however, the House of Commons had 
put on record its desire that these objec- 
tionable oaths should be done away with, 
and the Home Secretary had said that this 
declaration ought to be done away with, 


The Earl of Derby 








was glad to hear that the subject was 
about to be dealt with comprehensively. 
He would suggest to the noble Earl at the 
head of the Government whether it would 
not be well to enlarge the reference to the 
Commission, so as to allow it to inquire 
into the oath taken by the Members of the 
Houses of Parliament; because it might 
be that the Commission would report in 
favour of doing away with all the oaths 
referred to it; in which case they would 
have oaths taken by the Members of their 
Lordships’ House and Members of the 
House of Commons, while all persons ap- 
pointed to high offices would only be re- 
quired to make a declaration on their ap- 
pointment. 

Tae Eart or DERRY reminded the 
noble Lord that the oaths taken by Mem- 
bers of Parliament were settled by a very 
recent statute. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he thought 
the noble Marquess had done right in 
yielding; but he could not agree with the 
noble Earl at the head of the Government 
in thinking there was no hurry in this 
matter. At a moment when a new Lord 
Lieutenant and a new Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland were being appointed it would be 
a graceful act to do away with an oath so 
offensive to Roman Catholic gentlemen in 
high employments under the State. 


Order discharged. 


STANDARDS OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES, 
AND COINAGE BILL—(No. 208.) 
(The Earl of Belmore.} 

SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE rose to move 
the second reading of this Bill, when he 
briefly stated its provisions. It was brought 
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in by the late Government, and its object 
was to amend the Acts relating to stan- 
dard weights and measures and the coin- 
age. The Bill was founded upon the 
Report of the Standard Commission, and 
provided that the custody of the Imperial 
standards, which were now deposited in 
the office of the Exchequer, should be 
transferred to the Board of Trade, together 
with all duties connected therewith. The 
stamp duty and fees on the indentures of | 
verification were abolished ; a department | 
of the Board of Trade to be called the | 
Standard Weights and Measures Depart- | 
ment was established, who were to make 
an annual Report. The custody of the 
standard trial pieces for coinage, &c. was 
transferred to the Treasury, and it was 
provided that they should be removed from 
their present resting-place in the cloisters, 
Westminster Abbey, to any place the 
Commissioners of the Treasury might di- 
rect, thus leaving that place disposable for 
any purpose that might be deemed desir- 
able, after the proposed restoration of 
the Chapter House. It further provided 
for periodical comparison of the Board 
of Trade standards with the Imperial 
standards, and empowered the Queen in 
Council from time to time to declare 
what amount of error might be tolerated 
in the secondary standards, of which there 
were no fewer than seventy-seven. The 
noble Earl then moved the second reading 
of the Bill. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday next. 


MARRIAGES (SYDMONTON) BILL. 
(wo. 141.) 
(The Bishop of Oxford.) 
COMMITTEE. ORDER DISCHARGED. 

Tue Bisnor or OXFORD said, that 
the recent decisions of the Courts of Law 
having rendered this Bill unnecessary, he 
would, with their Lordships’ permission, 
move that the Order for Committee be 
discharged, and withdraw the Bill. 


Order discharged accordingly. 


{Jury 16, 1866} 
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QUESTION. 


LETTER OF CAPTAIN FOLEY. | 
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of the ship is approved of by the Admi- 
ralty. The letter in question, he said, 
gave an account of Her Majesty’s ship 
Caledonia having been sent on a special 
service to the Channel in pursuit of a vessel 
called the Greatham Hall, the officers of 
which it was believed had been infringing 
the Foreign Enlistment Act. He had al- 
ways understood that it was contrary to 
the usages and traditions of the naval ser- 
vice that information of any special duty 
that the ship might be engaged in should 
be communicated by officers in Her Ma- 
jesty’s navy to a public journal. In the 
present case no inconvenience had arisen ; 
but it was obvious that in times of emer- 
gency such communications might be very 
detrimental to the service. He had, there- 
fore, thought it right to ask, Whether the 
conduct of the Captain in this matter had 
received the approval of the Admiralty ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I had not seen 
the letter to which my noble Friend ad- 
verts when I received notice of the Ques- 
tion he has now put. I find that the 
letter was addressed to The Times of Fri- 
day, and that it details the whole course 
of a pursuit of a vessel which it was sup- 
posed had been engaged in illegal prac- 
tices. I do not, however, understand that 
my noble Friend desires me to enter into 
the question of the facts of the case, which 
at the present moment are undergoing in- 
vestigation; he only asks the opinion of 
the Admiralty in regard to the conduct of 
the captain in publishing the letter to The 
Times. I can only say that it does sur- 
prise me that an officer of the experience 
and standing of Captain Foley should have 
committed so great a violation of his duty 
as to make a communication to The Times 
newspaper, and make no communication 
at the same time to the Admiralty. My 
right hon. Friend who has recently as- 
sumed the head of the Admiralty has ex- 
pressed his regret at having, on the first 
occasion on which the Board should be 
summoned, to express his disapproval of 
the conduct of an officer of the experience 
and standing of Captain Foley. 

Tue Eant or HARDWICKE said, that 
although the letter itself was not of much 
importance, yet it was of the greatest im- 
portance that their Lordships should ex- 
press their opinion that officers employed 


Tue Eart or POWIS rose to ask, If) in the army or navy, or in any department 


the Letter from the Captain of Her Ma.-| 


jesty’s ship Caledonia to the Editor of 


The Times, which appeared in that paper 


of the State, should not communicate 
their opinions to the public journals, but 
should make their reports to the proper 


on Friday, and detailed the proceedings eo or to the chiefs at home. He dif- 
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fered from his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Derby) when he said that the occurrence 
would have contained less ground for com- 
plaint had the captain reported to the 
Admiralty before he caused his letter to 
be published. 

Tue Eant or DERBY said, he had not 
expressed that opinion. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE regretted 
that he had misunderstood the noble 
Earl. 

Lorp FOLEY said, that he agreed in 
the observations made as to the impro- 
priety of any officer writing to the public 

apers, and therefore he could not defend 
his brother from the remarks which had 
been made. His brother himself very 
much regretted what he had done; but 
the reason he gave for writing the letter 
was that he saw a statement in the paper 
in question to the effect that his ship had 
been out only ten days, and he wrote the 
letter to contradict that statement, and to 
show what operations his ship had per- 
formed, and not with any desire to publish 
information in an irregular manner. How- 
ever, his brother very much regretted 
having written the letter. 


NEW SOUTH WALES AND VAN DIEMEN’S 


LAND GOVERNMENT BILL [H.L. } 
A Bill to repeal Part of an Act, intituled “ An 
Act for the Government of New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land”—Was presented by The 


Earl of Carnarvon ; read 1*. (No. 195). 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, July 16, 1866. 


MINUTES.]—New Writs Issurp—For Bridg- 
north, v. Henry Whitmore, esquire, Commis- 
sioner of the Treasury ; for Peeblesshire, v. Sir 
Graham Graham-Montgomery, baronet, Com- 
missioner of the ‘Treasury ; for Suffolk (Eastern 
Division), v. Sir FitzRoy Kelly, knight, Lord 
Chief Baron of Her Majesty’s Court of Exche- 

uer; for Suffolk (Eastern Division), v. Right 
hon. Baron Henniker, now Baron Hartismere ; 
for Petersfield, v. Right hon. Sir William 
George Hylton Jolliffe, baronet, now Baron 
Hylton ; for Hertford County, v. Right hon. 
Sir Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwer- 
Lytton, baronet, now Baron Lytton. 

New Memsers Sworn—For Buckingham County, 
Right hon. Benjamin Disraeli; for Stamford, 
Right hon. Viscount Cranbourne ; for Belfast, 
Sir Hugh M‘Calmont Cairns, knight ; for Droit- 


The Earl of Hardwicke 
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wich, Right hon. Sir John Somerset Pakington, 
baronet ; for Essex (Northern Division), Charles 
Du Cane, esquire; for Oxford University, Right 
hon. Gathorne Hardy ; for Durham City, Right 
hon. John Robert Mowbray; for New Shore- 
ham, Right hon. Stephen Cave ; for Bridgwater, 
Philip Vanderbyl, esquire ; for Huntingdon Bo- 
rough, Right hon. Jonathan Peel ; for Stamford, 
Sir John Charles Dalrymple Hay, baronet ; for 
Guildford, William Bovill, esquire ; for North- 
ampton County (Northern Division), Right 
hon. Lord Burghley ; for King’s Lynn, Right 
hon. Lord Stanley; for Cockermouth, Right 
hon. Lord Naas; for Rutland, Hon. Gerard 
James Noel ; for Cambridge University, Right 
hon. Spencer Horatio Walpole. 

Serect Commrree—On Standing Orders, Mr, 
Bonham-Carter added ; on East India Commu- 
nications, Mr. Hunt and Sir James Fergusson 
added. 

Suprty — considered in Committee — Customs, 
Savarres aND Expenses.—Inianp REvVENUE.— 
Superannuations.—Post Orrice Packer Szr- 
VICE. 

Pustic Birts—Resolution in Committee—Public 
Works, Harbours, &c. [Advances]. 

First Reading—Militia Pay * ; Public Schools * 

212). 

second Reading—Landed Estates Court, &e. 
(Ireland) [174]; Straits Settlements* [176]; 
Hundred Bridges * [178]; British Columbia * 

186]; Charitable Trusts Deeds Enrolment * 
fee} ; Inland Revenue * [209]. 

Committee — Local Government Supplemental 
(No. 2) (re-comm.) * [198]; County Assess- 
ments * [179]; Rochdale Vicarage (re-comm.)* 
[196]; Oyster Fisheries [169]; Oyster Bed 
Licences (Ireland) * [175] ; New Forest Poor 
Relief (re-comm.) * [193]. 

Report—Commons Metropolis* [211]; Local 
Government Supplemental (No. 2) (re-comm.)* 
[198]; County Assessments * [179]; Rochdale 
Vicarage (re-comm.) * [196]; Oyster Fisheries 
[169]; Oyster Bed Licences (Ireland) * [175]; 
New Forest Poor Relief (re-comm.) * [193]. 

Considered as amended—Local Government Sup- 
plemental (No. 3) * [191]. 

Third Reading—Revising Barristers’ Qualifica- 
tions * [208]. 

Withdrawn— Railways Clauses (re-comm.) * [60]; 
Colonial Bishops [160]; Petit Juries (Ire- 
land) * [41] ; Common Law Procedure Amend- 
ment Acts (Ireland)* [18]; Sale of Land by 
Auction * [155]; Mines Assessment * [131] ; 
Juries in Criminal Cases * [16] ; Local Officers 
Superannuation (Ireland) * [92]. 


BANKRUPTCY BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CRAWFORD said, he wished to 
ask, What course was intended to be pursued 
with reference to the Bankruptcy Bill ? 

Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL, in reply, 
said, he thought that the hon. Member 
would not be surprised, knowing as he 
did the magnitude and importance of the 
subject, and also the length of the Bill, 
when he heard that it was not the intention 
of the Government to proceed with the 
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Bill during the present Session. Seeing, 
however, that it had been stated in the 
other House of Parliament that the Govern- 
ment considered this to be one of the most 

ressing matters to which their attention 
should be directed, he had only to add that 
he hoped to introduce either this Bill, or 
some modification of it, at the earliest mo- 
ment next Session. 


IRELAND—THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY. 
QUESTION. 


Smr ROBERT PEEL said, he would beg 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire, Whether, not- 
withstanding the assurance given by the 
right hon. Gentleman in the early part of 
the Session that no change would be made 
in the constitution of the Queen’s Univer- 
sity in Ireland until an opportunity had 
been afforded to the House of challenging 
the policy of the Government, and before 
the Crown had committed any formal act 
on the subject, it was the case that a new 
or Supplemental Charter received the 


Queen’s signature some three weeks ago, 
and to which the Great Seal had been af- 
fixed ; and, if so, what was the interpre- 
tation to be given to the solemn pledge of 


the right hon. Gentleman in a matter of 
this grave public importance? He also 
wished to say that since he gave his notice 
that Supplemental Charter had been sub- 
mitted to the Senate of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity, and been rejected by a majority of 
that body. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Sir, my right 
hon. Friend asks me a Question which re- 
fers to asimple matter of fact, on which it 
is evident, from the supplement which he 
appended to his Question, that he is already 
fully informed. It also refers to a matter 
of argument and contention. As to the 
matter of fact, it is the fact that a new or 
Supplemental Charter received the Queen’s 
signature a few weeks ago. As to the 
matter of argument and contention, my 
right hon. Friend himself has given Notice 
that he will call the attention of the House 
to the subject on going into Committee of 
Supply, which will, I think, be a more 
convenient manner of dealing with it than 
in reply toa Question, and therefore I 
shall postpone my remarks until that 
time. 

Smr ROBERT PEEL: I wish to ask 
the Question that stands in my name, 
Whether the right hon. Gentleman did give 
a pledge at the early part of the Session 
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“that no change would be made in the 
constitution of the Queen’s University 
until an opportunity had been afforded to 
the House of challenging the policy of the 
Government.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The pledge 
is on record, and I will give my view of it 
when the proper time comes, as far as 
may be necessary. 


IRELAND—MEDICAL OFFICERS AND 
WORKHOUSE SCHOOLS.—QUESTION. 


Stk HERVEY BRUCE said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether he proposes to relieve the 
Irish Poor Rates from the payment of 
Medical Officers and the expenses of Work- 
house Schools; and, if so, when? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or traz EXCHE- 
QUER said, in reply, that the question put 
by his hon. Friend referred to the cireum- 
stances which were brought before their 
notice by the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Meath. Having been in favour of that 
Motion he should certainly be ready to 
take all the steps that were necessary to 
afford the relief which appeared to be 
justly required. All he could do was to 
give instructions to that effect when the 
next Estimates were prepared. 


NAVY—MASTERS AND STAFF COM- 
MANDERS,—QUESTION, 


Srr LAWRENCE [ALEK said, he would 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, Whether he will inquire into the 
alleged grievances of the Masters and Staff 
Commanders, with a view to their redress; 
and whether he will take steps to-ascertain 
whether it would not be for the benefit of 
the country and Her Majesty’s Service 
that the Second Class Cadets should be 
retained in Her Majesty’s Navy ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, in an- 
swer to the first part of his hon. Friend’s 
Question, he must state that the case of 
the masters and staff-commanders of the 
navy was not officially before the Govern- 
ment, but the grievances of those or any 
other officer of the navy would be taken 
into consideration by the Board of Admi- 
ralty. With regard to the second part of 
his hon. Friend’s Question, he found that 
for some months past the late Board of 
Admiralty had discontinued the entry of 
second-class cadets, from which it might 
be inferred that they intended to discon- 
tinue the class of masters. As that was a 
most grave matter, the present Board of 
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Admiralty would not commit themselves 
to any decision upon it until they had 
been able to give it their serious conside- 
ration. 


ARMY—COMMISSIONS IN THE ROYAL 
ENGINEERS.—QUESTION. 


Caprars KEARSLEY said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether his attention had been given to 
the small number (only five) of Commis- 
sions in the Royal Engineers given to the 
Woolwich Cadets at the last examination 
as compared with the number given on 
the two previous examinations (ten and 
ten); and if it is purposed to review the 
award with the object of remedying the 
apparent injustice which has been done as 
respects several gentlemen who this year 
were on an equality in examination with 
those receiving Engineers’ Commissions 
last year? 

Generat PEEL, in reply, said, his 
attention had been drawn to the matter 
in question. It was perfectly impossible 
to review the awards ; there having been 
only six vacancies, only six gentlemen 
could be appointed. The reason why more 
artillery than engineer commissions had 


been given was that vacancies had arisen | 


through the transfer of Engineer Officers 
to the Staff Corps in India. 


JAMAICA—ALLEGED OUTRAGES IN. 
EXPLANATION. 


Mr. BARING said, that perhaps he 
might be allowed to make an explanation 
with respect to a Question which was put 
early in the Session to his noble Friend 
(Lord Clarence Paget), then the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, in reference to a state- 
ment that appeared in the public press, 
sigued by a gentleman named Chame- 
rovzow, and containing a charge against 
some sailors of one of Her Majesty’s ships. 
The statement was that— 

“Twelve of the crew of the Wolverene are 
accused by an eye-witness of having perpetrated 
during two days upon the person of a Mrs. Hen- 
derson, a Methodist class-leader, a series of the 
foulest outrages; but the witness’s tongue was 
sealed.” 

His noble Friend, when the Question was 
put to him by the noble Lord the Member 
for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) whether 
that statement was correct, was unable to 
give any answer except to express his 
belief that it was utterly unfounded. Since 
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that time the late Board of Admiralty had 
received two communications on the sub- 
ject, one from Sir Henry Storks, Go- 
vernor of Jamaica, and one from Admiral 
Sir James Hope, and the House would not 
be surprised to learn that there was not 
the slightest foundation for the charge 
which had been made by Mr. Chame- 
rovzow in the columns of Zhe Morning 
Star. With the permission of the House 


he would read a few extracts which would 
show how completely the charge had been 
Sir Henry Storks says he 


disproved. 
transmits— 


“An extract from a letter written by Dr, 
Gerard, a medical man who lives in the neigh- 
bourhood of Morant Bay, addressed to the hon. 
P. Espeut, the Custos of St. Thomas-in-the-East, 
who placed it in my hands. You will perceive 
that the outrages referred to in the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter did not take place, and from inquiries I 
have instituted I believe the story to be without 
foundation, 

“* Justice Marshallach and myself went down 

to her yard the day we heard of the sailors having 
been there, and we discovered on the spot, by her 
neighbours and friends in the yard, that she her- 
self had invited a sailor into her house, fed him, 
told him she had been looking out for him, called 
him her husband, &c.’” 
The inquiry which was made on board 
the Wolverene completely corroborated the 
statement which he had read to the House. 
It appeared that the discipline of the 
sailors of Her Majesty's navy in the 
island of Jamaica was such as that it was 
morally impossible that the alleged out- 
rage could have taken place, and Captain 
Cochran, the commander of the Wolverene, 
in writing on the subject, used the follow- 
ing words :— 

“‘T consider it only my duty to represent that 

the officers and men of the Wolverene have ex- 
pressed great indignation, in which I confess I 
participate, that a charge of such a scandalous 
nature, which all declare to be utterly false, should 
have been published to the world without one 
atom of evidence to support it—a charge which, 
although totally unfounded, yet, promulgated as 
it has been, must necessarily entail disgrace on 
this ship and reflect shame on the whole British 
navy.” 
The charge having been publicly made, 
he (Mr. Baring) thought the House would 
be glad to have received so complete a 
refutation of it. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 
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ARMY—THE 1llrxz HUSSARS AND 
BREECH LOADING GUNS.—QUESTION. 


Carrain VIVIAN rose, pursuant to 
Notice, to put a Question to the Secretary 
for War which he hoped, he said, the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman would 
not think he was pressing on his atten- 
tion unfairly so soon after his accession 
to office, particularly as it involved a 
point of almost immediate importance 
connected with the 11th Hussars who 
were shortly about to embark for India. 
The House was aware that when a regi- 
ment was setting out for that country 
several alterations were made among its 
officers, and that when a regiment re- 
turned from it its second major was com- 
pelled to retire on half-pay. By a War 
Office Warrant which was passed during 
the administration of Lord de Grey it 
was provided that an officer so put on 
half-pay should be placed upon full pay 
as speedily as possible by being trans- 
ferred to a regiment going to India. That 
was a very fair arrangement, and there 
was in it the advantage to the public 
that it enabled the Secretary for War to 
keep down the half-pay list. There were 
some cases, however, in which an adher- 
ence to the exact letter of the law was 
productive of hardship in a regiment 
about to embark on foreign service, as, 
for example, when it occurred that the 
major whom it was proposed to bring in 
had—as in the present instance — seen 
less service than the senior captain of the 
regiment, or the service of the latter had 
been so long as to justify him in expect- 
ing promotion. The senior captain of 
the 11th Hussars had seen some nineteen 
years’ service—five years in India—and 
had held his present rank nearly six 
years. But the case was even harder 
with respect to the senior lieutenant, who 
was twenty three years’ standing in the 
army, and who, having been promoted 
from the ranks for gallant conduct in the 
field during the Crimean War, had been 
since unable to purchase his promotion, 
and had, consequently, been passed over 
by purchase nine times. Now, if officers 
who rose from the ranks were not to 
have the benefit of being in a position to 
get a step in advance, especially when 
about to go to service in a foreign cli- 
mate, their elevation must be regarded 
by them as a somewhat doubtful advan- 
tage. He did not, at the same time, 
mean to contend that it was not per- 
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fectly right that the system of bringing 
in young officers from half-pay should 
not be persevered in; nor had he a single 
word to say against Major Jervis, the 
officer to whom his question related, and 
who was, he believed, a very good sol- 
dier, although he had not, however, had 
the good fortune to have seen so much 
service as the senior captain of the re- 
giment. He hoped, under the circum- 
stances of the case, the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman would re-consider the 
matter, and he was strengthened in that 
hope by a conversation which he had with 
his noble Friend the Under Secretary for 
War. Before he sat down he wished to 
call the attention of the House to another 
question of still greater importance to the 
country at large. He might, he thought, 
safely say that all Europe had been taken 
by surprise by the wonderful results pro- 
duced by the guns with which the Prus- 
sian soldiers were armed in the late en- 
gagements on the Continent. Without in 
the slightest degree detracting from the 
gallantry of those soldiers, or from the skill 
with which they appeared to have been 
handled, he thought it might be as- 
sumed that the successes which they had 
achieved were in a great degree to be 
attributed to the superiority of their 
weapons over the muzzle-loaders with 
which their brave, but less fortunate ad- 
versaries were supplied. Now, he con- 
fessed he was somewhat astonished that 
Europe should thus be taken by surprise 
when this arm had been before them for 
ten years, and further, that in the late 
campaign in Schleswig-Holstein the Aus- 
trians should not have discovered what a 
formidable weapon their then allies were 
armed with. It was also an astonishing 
thing that the French Government, which 
was generally so much on the alert to 
avail itself of new inventions to increase 
their power, should not have secured 
for its army a weapon equal to the 
needle-gun of the Prussians. He did not 
think the Snider gun the best breech- 
loader that could possibly be desired. 
The British army ought to be furnished 
with the very best possible weapon that 
could be found. There were many most 
ingenious inventions in the way of 
brecch-loaders, and they all deserved the 
attention of the Government; but it was 
important that the army should be sup- 
plied as speedily as possible with the best 
breech-loader of the day, and he there- 
fore trusted that the right hon. and gal- 
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lant Gentleman would be able to inform 
the House that he had made arrange- 
ments, in addition to those adopted by the 
late Government, to place in the hands of 
the British troops breech-loaders of some 
kind with all possible despatch. The 
converted Enfield rifle might not be al- 
together perfect, but it had the advan- 
tage of simplicity, and the alteration of 
the weapon had the effect of improving 
the shooting rather than otherwise. 

Stir CHARLES RUSSELL asked the 
Secretary of State for War whether the 
Government small arms manufactory at 
Enfield was only capable of converting 
40,000 per annum of the present Enfield 
muzzle-loaders into breech-loaders ; whe- 
ther it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to invite tenders from the 
gunsmith trade for the immediate con- 
version of the present service rifle to the 
approved breech-loading pattern; and whe- 
ther the approved Boxer ammunition for 
the converted rifles was being manufac- 
tured with expedition? The object, no 


doubt, of the Government was not only 
to obtain a very good weapon, but to 
obtain something that could be expedi- 
tiously made to answer the purpose of a 
breech-loader, and consequently it was 


determined to convert a number of En- 
field rifles on the Snider principle. He 
thought that any one who had examined 
the weapon with care would admit that 
the Enfield rifle converted into a breech- 
loader was an excellent weapon in its 
way, but there was already a large 
number of breech-loading rifles before the 
public superior even to a converted En- 
field. With regard to those who said 
that our army would be in great danger if 
it went into action with a converted En- 
field, it must be borne in mind that with 
all repeating rifles there must be a pause 
after every discharge of a series of shots to 
recharge; and it was just possible during 
that awkward pause, for the enemy to 
make a dash on the men by means of a 
quicker weapon, and one easier to be 
discharged. For a long time the impres- 
sion prevailed that the long range and fine 
shooting would be the most effective in 
warfare. He believed that practical of- 
ficers held a different opinion, and he 
thought that a return of the number of 
rounds fired and the number of men killed 
by the British troops in China and New 
Zealand would rather astonish the House, 
as showing the result of the long range 
and fine shooting. Nevertheless, for re- 
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cruits there was what was called a sight- 
test, by which, unless the recruits could 
see the centre of the regulation target at 
600 yards distance, they were rejected. 
The consequence was that many able- 
bodied men, who would have made admir- 
able soldiers, were not admitted into the 
service, because it was supposed that 
everything depended upon shooting at 
enormous distances. They must bear in 
mind, however, that if they armed the 
men with breech-loaders they must give 
them the means of carrying many more 
rounds of ammunition—say, 250 rounds 
instead of fifty or sixty, and this they could 
do if their packs were carried for them. The 
present Military Train was wholly inade- 
quate to perform that duty. He hoped that 
the serious slaughter that was now taking 
place on the Continent would open the 
eyes of the Government to the necessity 
of supplying our army with the best 
weapon that could be obtained, and with 
the means of carrying additional supplies of 
ammunition, without which, in the event 
of our being engaged in war, they would 
imperil not only the lives, but even the 
reputation of our men. 

Coronet NORTH said, great injustice 
had been done to the gallant officers who 
had been alluded to. One of them had 
been twenty-four, another sixteen, and 
another nine years in the service, and 
yet they had been passed over in the 
manner referred to. If they were to be 
passed over in this way, what chance of 
promotion had they. 

CotroneL KNOX said, he quite con- 
curred in what had fallen from his hon. 
end gallant Friend who had just addressed 
the House, as to the injustice done to the 
officers alluded to. He quite approved of 
what had been done by the late Secretary 
for War, and with what was now being 
done by the present Secretary for War, in 
respect to the conversion of the Enfield 
rifles into breech-loaders. But before 
they had determined upon what should 
be the permanent breech-loader for the 
service, he hoped that they would con- 
sider why they should not adopt a rifle 
which had been reported on to the Admi- 
ralty as one of the most simple and ad- 
mirable weapons that had ever been in- 
vented. 

Masor DICKSON considered the claims 
of Major Jervis, to which reference had 
been made by the hon. and gallant Officer, 
would bear favourable comparison with 
those of most other officers. If they could 
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not trust the Horse Guards in a small 
matter like the case of those officers, they 
could not trust them in. greater matters. 
If they were to consider the claims of the 
senior captains of the 11th Hussars, they 
must consider the claims of every field 
officer who had been put on half-pay with- 
out any fault of his own. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, he wished 
to make one or two observations on the 
subject of breech-loading rifles. The 
first occasion on which his attention 
was directed to weapons of this sort was 
in the spring of 1851, when passing 
down the Rhine. Some Prussian sol- 
diers came on board the steamer, hav- 
ing curious looking muskets, which he 
asked permission to examine; but was 
not allowed to do so. There happened, 
however, to be an Englishman on board, 
an engineer, who had settled in Prus- 
sia, and he asked him if he knew what 
those curious muskets were. He re- 
plied, if you should, unfortunately, go 
to war with Prussia, you will find out 
what they are; they are called needle- 
guns, and will carry four times as far 
as your brown bess muskets, and being 
loaded at the breech can be fired four 
or five times as quickly; so that be- 


fore your men could come within shot 


of the enemy they would be swept 
down. He said further that he knew 
the Prussians were gradually supplying 
their whole army with these guns, and, 
in his opinion, the Prussian was the best 
administered Government in the world, 
and they would not take such steps un- 
less assured that it was a perfect wea- 
pon. He (Mr. Smith) then informed this 
gentleman that he was a Member of 
Parliament, and that he considered his 
information so important that if he 
would make such inquiries as would 
enable him to give precise particulars 
of the needle-gun and would write him 
a letter on the subject, he would lay 
it before the Government. A few days 
after his return to London he received 
a letter from the gentleman, which he 
now held in his hand. Mr. Fox Maule 
was then Secretary at War. He handed 
the letter to him as he sat on the Trea- 
sury Bench, saying, ‘‘ I wish you to read 
that letter. It is very important, in my 
opinion.” The right hon. Gentleman 
took the letter and read it. Without 
turning round, he handed it back to him 
on the seat behind, saying, ‘“ We know 
all about it;” but from that day to 
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this they had heard nothing about these 
needle-guns. It happened shortly after- 
wards that it was the duty of Mr. Fox 
Maule to bring forward the Ordnance 
Estimates, and move a Vote for replacing 
50,000 muskets which had been burnt 
in the Tower. On that occasion he got 
up and opposed the Motion, and he be- 
lieved his hon. Friend near him (Mr. 
Osborne) seconded him. He said it was 
like throwing money into the river to store 
up ordinary muskets, when they knew of 
a weapon which carried four times further. 
The answer, however, was that the Go- 
vernment could not be without muskets, 
and the Vote was passed. Now, perhaps 
the House would like to hear what was 
stated in the letter to which he had re- 
ferred. It was dated April 24, 1851, and 
was in these terms— 

‘* Agreeably to your request, I have made some 

inquiries respecting the use of the needle muskets 
in the Prussian army. They have been intro- 
duced since 1847; each regiment has one bat- 
talion of Fusiliers armed with them. They are 
much lighter than the common musket, and carry 
with great precision, and are quickly loaded at 
the breech. When firing at the target, 300 ‘ steps’ 
is called point blank distance, but with a slight 
elevation the distance is increased to 600 ‘ steps.’ 
It is generally admitted that 700 yards is the dis- 
tance at which they will kill. From an article I 
lately read in a newspaper, I am inclined to think 
such arms are used in England, though not 
generally introduced. The distance at which is 
fired point blank with the common musket here 
is 150 steps, or about 140 yards.” 
IIe was very glad to learn that the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War was taking this question 
into his serious consideration, and that the 
army would no longer be left without the 
finest weapon that could be produced. He 
happened to be in company with Mr. 
Whitworth shortly after some experiments 
had been made with his rifle, and with his 
cannon and Sir William Armstrong’s, and 
Mr. Whitworth, than whom there was no 
one who was better able to give an opinion 
on the subject, remarked— 

‘We are in our infancy in regard to this mat- 
ter ; weare only just beginning. The scientific 
mind has only recently been turned to the in- 
vention of instruments of destruction ; but it will 
go on and never cease until war will become so 
destructive that no one will engage in it.” 

This was aconsummation devoutly to be 
wished ; but with 6,000,000 men in 
arms in Europe, it was indispensable 
that the army of this country should 
have an efficient weapon; but, if what 
Mr. Whitworth said was true as to 
constant improvements in our muskets 
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and cannon, it was important, while pro- 
viding a sufficient number of arms for 
immediate use, not to lay up great stores 
even of improved arms, for improvements 
were being made so rapidly, that the best 
weapons of the present time might in a 
few years be shown in the Tower as great 
curiosities, and prove as useless as the 
muskets that were stored there by Mr. 
Fox Maule. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR had placed a 
Question on the Paper relative to this sub- 
ject, and wished to know how many of 
Her Majesty’s Infantry troops in India 
were supplied with breech-loading rifles, 
and whether, breech-loading carbines being 
served to the Cavalry regiments, the 11th 
Hussars were to be sent to India without 
them? He also wished to know whether 
some of the Enfield rifles could not be con- 
verted in India as well as in England? 
This matter was ten times more important 
in India than at home. The North of 
India was in an unsatisfactory state. Our 
troops should have the best arm ; and one 
man would then be as effective as five or 
seven men. There was a Small Arms 
Committee ; why should they not have a 
report from that Committee? He thought 
it was the duty of the House, voting as 
they did large sums annually for military 
purposes, to have before them the grounds 
on which so important a question as that 
of the selection of arms was decided by 
the War Department before any serious 
outlay was incurred 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that having 
in former years taken a considerable in- 
terest in the arming of our soldiers, and 
being the survivor of three Members of 
the House at whose especial request the 
Small Arms Committee of 1854 was ap- 
pointed, he might be allowed to make a 
few observations on the subject then be- 
fore the House. He believed he was 
mainly instrumental in introducing to 
Lord Hardinge Mr. Westley Richards, and 
other gunmakers, through whose joint 
exertions that noble Lord adopted the 
Enfield rifle, which had proved the most 
efficient of the muzzle-loading arms _ pos- 
sessed by any army in the world; and he 
had been assured by friends of his who 
were present at the battle of Inkermann 
that it was the hard shooting of that rifle 
which enabled our troops to repulse the 
Russians. He rejoiced to think that in the 
gallant General who now presided over the 
War Office the House had given promise 
of that promptitude, which was essential 
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at the present crisis, and he fully agreed 
with his remark that it was better we 
should have an inferior breech-loader than 
no breech-loader at all. No further delay 
ought to take place in arriving at some 
decision, and he hoped that during the 
period of conversion the arms would be 
submitted to continuous tests, in which 
the Volunteers as well as the regulars 
might take part. It was very important 
that the Government should act at once 
upon the best information they possessed ; 
for, even should they convert 100,000 or 
150,000 muskets into breech-loaders which 
turned out hereafter to be not of the very 
best construction, it would be easy to sell 
them off. Since the erection of the En- 
field factory it had been asserted that 
unless every musket was made by ma- 
chinery each part would not be so exactly 
identical that the weapons might be taken 
to pieces and put together indiscriminately. 
This condition, however, was not insisted 
upon in any other country, and it would 
deprive the country of the services of our 
skilled artizans, who were, after all, the 
best gunmakers in the world. In conclu- 
sion, he would express his hope that the 
gallant General would appoint a tribunal 
to test the merits of the arms which should 
hereafter be adopted, and that he would 
exclude inventors from that tribunal and 
confine it to infantry officers, who would 
be guided only by experience. 

Mr. OSBORNE: Sir, I for one feel 
perfect confidence in leaving the decision 
as to the best breech-loader to the gallant 
General opposite, for, in my opinion, two 
better appointments have not been made in 
the new Government than that of Secretary 
for War, in the person of the gallant 
General the Member for Huntingdon, and 
that also of Under Secretary, in the person 
of the Earl of Longford, with whom I 
have been long and intimately acquainted 
in the House of Lords, and to whose merits 
I gladly bear my fullest testimony. I 
think, therefore, that the question of breech- 
loaders is in perfectly safe hands. But I 
rose, Sir, not so much to speak upon the 
merits of any particular fire-arm as to take 
this opportunity, which is the only one 
that may present itself, to put some ques- 
tions to Her Majesty’s Government with 
regard to other appointments which hare 
not given me the same confidence. I very 
much wish that this duty had devolved on 
some one else, and I waited till the last 
minute in the hope that one of the Irish 
Members, who are so enthusiastic in de- 
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fence of the rights and liberties of their political principles. The learned gentle- 
country when, probably, the emergency is man to whom I allude is Mr. Brewster, 
not so serious, would draw the attention | whom it is unnecessary for me to praise 
of the House to the importance of the ad-| either as a lawyer or asa man. But to 
ministration of justice in the sister country. | my surprise Mr. Brewster has been passed 
Now, I am not about tocriticize in an un-| over. What has happened? A most 
fair spirit the appointments which have , honourable gentleman, whom we all 
been made on the other side, because I | recollect, distinguished equally for his 
think, taking man for man, those appoint- | ability and for his deafness (Mr. Napier) 
ments have on the whole been very credit-| has had his pension of £2,000 per 
able to the Gentlemen opposite, and that/annum taken from him and has been 
they can fairly compete in their list of | appointed to the office of Lord Justice of 


well-informed Dukes and statistical Ba- 
ronets with any of the appointments made 
by this side of the House. I shall certainly 
be delighted—and I mean—to give them a 
fair trial, which, I think, under the circum- 
stances, they fully deserve. But at the 
same time I must beg for an answer, a 
categorical answer, to the questions which 
I am about to put to the head of the Go- 
vernmentin this House. I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether there be any 
truth in the statement which I have seen 
in the newspapers this morning with re- 
gard to the law appointments that have 
been made in Ireland? Those Members 
who have attended to the legal legislation 
in this House are well aware that eleven 
years ago a Court of Appeal in Ireland was 
constituted, at the head of which a very 
eminent lawyer was placed—I mean Mr. 
Blackburne. I believe there have been few 
greater or more illustrious lawyers, either 
in Ireland or in this country, than Mr. 
Blackburne. Well, Sir, what has happened? 
Within the last few days we have seen it 
reported that Mr. Blackburne, at the age 
of eighty-five—the shadow, I am sorry to 
say, of his former self—has been transferred 
to the high and important office of Lord 
Chancellor for Ireland. It is true he had 
filled that office before, but he filled it 
many years ago, before the increase of age 
and infirmities had weighed him down. 
Of course, having received no official com- 
munication upon the point, I do not pretend 


Appeal. [An hon. Memser remarked that 
Mr. Napier’s pension was £4,000 per an- 
num.] So much the better for him. No 
one grudges Mr. Napier his pension, as he 
has fairly earned it, but what I find fault 
with is that Mr. Napier — a deat Judge 
—has been put of all places in the world 
into that of Lord Chief Justice of Appeal. 
I ask, can this be true? I refuse to believe 
it till I hear it from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite. It may be said that the 
Government have made this appointment 
in order to save money by taking away 
Mr. Napier’s pension of £4,000 a year. 
But that is no answer; for I say that 
it is not to the interest of the people of 
Ireland that the Lord Chancellor should 
be eighty-five years of age, that the 
Chief Justice should be ninety-two years 
of age, and that the Lord Justice of Ap- 
peal should be as deaf as a post. I un- 
derstand that the noble Earl at the head 
of the Government has already received 
a ‘‘round-robin” on the subject. We on 
this side of the House have had some 
experience of ‘‘ round-robins;” such, for 
instance, as that of the hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock. I do not, however, see 
what right the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Whiteside) has to insist that Mr. 
Brewster should be passed over, and that 
a deaf gentleman should be made Lord 
Justice of Appeal. It is unnecessary for 
me to say anything about the right hon. 


Gentleman. I think that for his great 
subject. I merely ask for information, | talents he merits any promotion at the 
whether it is true that Mr. Blackburne | hands of Her Majesty’s Government. He 
has been appointed Lord Chancellor for| has been of great and material service to 
Ireland? ‘There was a gentleman at the | his party; but he ought not to be al- 
Irish bar who I believe might be compared | lowed to dictate terms to the Govern- 
as an equity lawyer with any in this coun- | ment, so that the Irish people should be 
try or Ireland, and whom I hoped that! subjected to a deaf Judge of Appeals 
Lord Derby would have appointed to that | and an octogenarian Lord Chancellor. If 
office in his desire to place his Government | this is the notion of the right hon. Gen- 
in that country upon a broad basis, not by | tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
means of a coalition, but by the introduc- | of what is justice to Ireland, I must say 
tion into his Ministry of men of moderate | it differs materially from mine. I had 
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to make any positive statement upon the 
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hoped, after the explanation of the right 
hon. Gentleman at Aylesbury the other 
day as to his views of Irish policy, that 
we should not have had such jobs as 
these perpetrated in Ireland. While 
speaking on the subject of Irish appoint- 
ments I take the opportunity of giving 
Her Majesty’s Government credit for 
placing the Irish Secretary in the Ca- 
binet, which the late Government did 
not do. I give great credit to them for 
that; and I have no objection to my 
noble Friend who has been put there. 
He is the first Irish Secretary who has 
occupied that position. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: There was Mr. Horsman.] Oh, I 
scarcely looked upon him as an Irish 
Secretary, because he was in no way 
connected with that country, and had 
hardly learnt his business. But by some 
odd shuffle of the cards the Government 
have got a Scotchman as Irish Lord of 
the Treasury. I wish that Lord Derby 
could have selected from amongst his 
numerous adherents, who, he says, were 
so anxious to be placed, an Irishman to 
this post. Without wishing to make any 
invidious comments upon the policy in 
nubibus of Her Majesty’s Government 
with regard to Ireland, I must ask the 


right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to give us some explana- 
tion of the language he made use of in 
Buckinghamshire a few days since, when 
he lamented the great emigration from 


Ireland. Now, the extent of that emigra- 
tion is doubtless to be deplored, though 
at the same time it has its good side; 
but when the right hon. Gentleman, as 
Leader of this House and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, directly hints that he 
has some measure in reserve by which 
he will put a stop to that emigration, I 
think he is bound to tell the House whe- 
ther he is going to initiate a great 
scheme of public works in Ireland, and 
whether the money necessary to carry out 
that scheme is to come from the English 
Exchequer. [Mr. Oxrenant here made 
some suggestion to the hon. Member. ] 
The hon. Gentleman asks me whether 
Lord Chief Justice Lefroy has resigned, 
but the hon. Gentleman must be behind 
the age. The Chief Justice resigned 
immediately that Lord Derby came into 
office. Of course, being a Scotch Mem- 
ber, the hon. Gentleman put the ques- 
tion most disinterestedly. My reply is 
that the Chief Justice has resigned, and 
that the only quarrel is now amongst 
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the lawyers as to who is to share the 
plunder? I believe that the quarrel is 
made up, that Lord Chief Justice Lefroy 
resigned at ninety-two years of age ; that 
the Lord Chancellor is eighty-five years 
of age, and that Mr. Napier, the new 
Lord Justice of Appeal, is as deaf as a 
stone ; and that the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin is to be the Lord Chief 
Justice. I believe that is the informa- 
tion you will shortly receive; but I will 
not anticipate. I do hope that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of this House 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
contradicting or affirming these state- 
ments, will give us some sketch of his 
Trish policy, because nothing can be more 
mischievous to Ireland than to lead the 
people to believe that some great mea- 
sure is ‘‘ looming in the future” which, 
by means of public works and of loans 
to railways, is to put a stop to emi- 
gration, and to put money into their 
pockets. I ask, are we to have Irish 
capitalists and Irish workmen debauched 
by a policy of this kind? Ido not think 
I am out of order in drawing the atten- 
tion of the House for a few moments 
from the subject of breech-loaders to 
that of Irish politics. I tell the right 
hon. Gentleman that this subject is a 
most pressing and a most important one, 
and that upon it the stability of his Go- 
vernment must in a great degree de- 
pend. I hope by the smile that I see 
flitting across his interesting countenance 
that he is about to rise and give a total 
denial to the statements I have made as 
to these Irish appointments, and I can 
only say that by doing so he will ma- 
terially strengthen his own position as 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government in 
this House, although possibly he may 
disappoint some of his now ardent Irish 
supporters. 

GreyeraL PEEL: With regard to the 
first Question put to me by the hon. and 
gallant Member opposite, relating to the 
augmentation majority of the 11th Hus- 
sars on that regiment going to India, I am 
sorry that I cannot give him any informa- 
tion upon the subject, as the papers relat- 
ing to it have never been laid before me. 
I understand, however, that the name of 
Major Jervis has been submitted to Her 
Majesty for approval, but the papers have 
not yet been returned. In the case of ap- 
pointments of this kind I have always con- 
ceived that it is the duty of the Secretary 
of State for War, for the benefit of the 
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public, when an appointment of this kind 
occurs, to call upon the Commander-in- 
Chief to send in the name of some person 
from the half-pay list. If the Commander- 
in-Chief were to point out to the Secretary 
of State that such a course would inflict 
great hardship upon the senior captain and 
other officers, of course the Secretary of 
State would attend to any advice the Com- 
mander-in-Chief might give in reference 
to the filling up of the vacancy. In the 
present instance, in accordance with the 
usual course, a major has been selected 
from the half-pay list. The second Ques- 
tion put to me by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, with regard to breech-loaders, 
is much more important. On this subject 
Ican only state what has been done since 
I have been appointed Secretary of State 
for War. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
correctly stated that these arms are super- 
seding the ordinary rifles over the whole 
of Europe, and that their great superiority 
over the muzzle-loader had been amply 
proved. I do not, however, agree with the 
statement of the hon. Member for Stock- 
port, that the breech-loaders will carry 
four times as far as the muzzle-loading 
rifles. [Mr. Osporne observed, that what 
the hon. Member for Stockport said was 
that the Prussian needle gun shot four 
times as far as the old ‘‘ Brown Bess.’’] 
Enough, however, has been proved to show 
that we should not be justified in delaying 
a moment in adopting these weapons. Not 
only have we had accounts of the effects 
of breech-loaders from the special corre- 
spondent of Zhe Times—than whom there 
is not a person more capable of giving an 
opinion, or whose opinion is entitled to 
more weiglit—but the House of Commons 
is well aware that for some time military 
officers have been attached to the various 
embassies, who have had an opportunity 
of judging of the value of these arms 
Among the many letters I have read from 
these gentlemen is one from Captain Crea- 
lock, dated Vienna, July 5, wherein that 
gallant officer says— 

“I do most sincerely hope that no delay will 
occur in immediately and at any cost arming the 
whole of our army with breech-loaders.” 


Again, Colonel Walker, in a letter dated 
9th July, says— 

“As to the needle-gun, I have nothing to say 
but what I have been repeating for nearly three 
years, We dare not go to war with a muzzle- 
loader, and that is the plain truth.” 


He, however, continues — this may be 
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taken as an answer to one of the questions 
of the hon. and gallant Member— 

“T like our own gun, from what I hear of it, 
much better, as I think it is simpler, but breech- 
loader it must be, and that speedily.” 

I have the gratification of knowing from 
Reports on the table of the House that the 
attention of the late Government had been 
directed to this subject for some two or 
three years, and that some two years since 
a Committee appointed to inquire into the 
question reported in favour of the army 
being altogether re-armed with breech- 
loaders. The question then arose how that 
recommendation was to be carried into 
effect—whether by converting the exist- 
ing Enfield rifle into a breech-loader or 
by manufacturing an entirely new arm. 
It was decided very properly by the 
late Government to convert the Enfield 
rifles into breech-loaders on the Snider 
principle, and they ordered 40,000 of 
them to be ready by the end of the 
year. But circumstances having changed, 
it became my object to place as many 
of these weapons in the hands of the army 
as speedily as possible, and therefore I di- 
rected that the number ordered by the late 
Government should be greatly increased. 
On entering office I found that the late 
Government had resolved to convert the 
existing rifle. Now, if I had said, ‘ Per- 
haps, after all, this may not be exactly 
the best weapon,” we should have been 
met at once by crowds of inventors, each 
quite certain that he had got the best wea- 
pon, and the result would have been that 
for years we should have got no breech- 
loaders at all. What we have done, 
therefore, is to begin by converting ata 
comparatively small expense what I be- 
lieve to be the best muzzle-loader that 
exists at the present moment—the Enfield 
rifle—into a breech-loader that shoots bet- 
ter after it is converted than it did before. 
You thus get rid of the ramrod and the 
copper cap, and at a very trifling expense 
you have, at all events, a very good breech- 
loader. Now, I do not think there will 
ever be that great difference between one 
breech-loader and another which exists 
between a muzzle-loader and a breech- 
loader; but I am willing to admit that 
great advantage may arise from any in- 
vention which secures increased. rapidity of 
fire. However, I am anxious it should 
be understood that at present we have not 
gone a single step beyond conversion. I 
have not ordered the construction of a 
single new rifle upon the Snider principle. 
2E 2 
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What has been done is simply with a view 
to the conversion of the muzzle-loader into 
a breech-loader. The question was what 
to do so as quickly as possible. I there- 
fore applied to the head of our manufac- 
tory at Enfield, and I found that by some 
additional expenditure they could produce 
within the year 100,000 converted rifles, 
instead of 40,000. Atthe same time, I 
have every reason to believe that I can 
procure another 100,000 from the trade. 
Already a promise has been made of 50,000, 
and I believe that we shall get from the 
trade another 50,000 before the end of the 
financial year—that is to say, we hope to 
have 200,000 breech-loaders before the end 
of the financial year. A larger number 
than this it would not be advisable to 
order. The instant I can get any number 
of these breech-loaders I propose to send 
them to the Commander-in-Chief, in order 
that they may be placed at once in the 
hands of the soldiers and that their merits 
may be reported upon. Of course, experi- 
ments have already been conducted by pri- 
vate hands. [ am afraid that experience 
does not bear out what was said by my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Newdegate) as to the 
possibility of hand production. Breech- 
loaders take too long when made by hand, 
and such is the expense of this process 
that work costs £12 by hand which costs 
only £1 when done by machinery. Iam 
afraid, therefore, that you cannot trust to 
hand labour. [Mr. Newpreate: I never 
suggested it.] It will be perfectly under- 
stood, I hope, that, beyond the mere con- 
version, no conclusion has been come to as 
to the new arm which it will be advisable 
to adopt. That point is still open. We 
had quite enough to do to change our pre- 
sent arms, and no time was to be lost in 
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course, an important part of the rifle, 
With regard to the question asked by an 
hon. Gentleman opposite, respecting regi- 
ments in India armed with breech-loaders, 
I have to say that as I was not aware 
that that question would be put, I am not 
in a position to reply toit. I know there 
are some cavalry regiments that are armed 
with breech-loading carbines; but I do 
not believe there is a breech-loading rifle 
now in use in India. No doubt if the 
rifles with which our soldiers are now 
armed in India can be converted there, 
that will be an advantageous arrangement, 
There are altogether 600,000 Enfield rifles 
which may be converted, and one-third of 
that number, out of about 300,000 new 
rifles which have never been issued, will 
be so dealt with. With regard to the 
11th Hussars, we have 700 Sharpe’s rifles 
in store, and we communicated with the 
Horse Guards as to whether they would 
desire these rifles to be supplied, but the 
answer received at the War Office was 
that they did not wish for them. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR: Has the 
regiment got muzzle-loaders ? 

Generat PEEL: I do not know. 

Mr. OLIPHANT asked whether the 
attention of the Government had been 
called to the Spencer repeating rifle, which 
had done such execution during the Ameri- 
can war, and was thought to be superior to 
the Westley Richards rifles at present 
being made? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
There appears to have been some misap- 
prehension either on the part of my hon. 
Friend or myself as to the question put by 
the hon. Member for Truro with reference 
to the augmentation majority of the 11th 
Hussars. I had no idea, until what I 


deciding what that arm should be. Now| had heard this evening, that there was an 








everybody who imagines that he has got! impression that I had entered into any 
a better breech-loader than that of Snider} such engagement as that alluded to. I 
will have an opportunity of showing the | remember perfectly well that the question 
superiority of his own invention if he} was postponed from one Friday to another, 
can, and I quite agree that the way in| and that I engaged that nothing should be 
which that point may be best decided, and | done until the interval had elapsed ; but 
in the way most likely to satisfy those| before the second Friday came, an ad- 
whose rifles are to be tried, is by a com- | journment had been decided on for a con- 
mittee composed of infantry officers snd | siderable time, and it did not occur to me 
others. I think the House will rest satis- | that I had given a pledge that no further 
fied when I tell them that arrangements! action should be taken until the House had 
have been made for the production of| discussed the subject. Had that been so I 
200,000 breech-loading rifles in the course | believe that, acccording to the original ar- 
of the financial year, and I have this even-| rangement, the 11th Hussars would have 
ing placed upon the table a supplemental | had to leave England without the appoint- 
Estimate to cover the expense of conver-| ment of a second major at all. No doubt 
sion and of the ammunition, which is, of| we should have been justified in consider- 
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ing the case of Captain Harnett and other 
cases if brought under notice; but the fact 
is that the Commander-in-Chief had pro- 
mised the appointment to Major Jervis. 
When the subject was mentioned to His 
Royal Highness by me, he said that if the 
War Office could provide another appoint- 
ment for Major Jervis he should be glad, 
but that acting in the spirit of the warrant 
and of the instructions from the War Office 
he had already promised the appointment 
to Major Jervis, and could not draw back 
from his promise unless some other way of 
providing for that officer could be found. 
It is quite a mistake to suppose that the 
appointment was given to save the half- 
pay of that officer—it was given only as 
an act of justice to him and to the claims 
which he put forward, founded upon what 
I believe to be his correct interpretation of 
an existing regulation. With regard to 
the second question which has been dis- 
cussed this evening, I have no reason to 
complain of the right hon. Gentleman 
(General Peel); on the contrary, I have 
every reason to be grateful to him for the 
manner in which he has referred, both now 
and on former occasions, to the part which 
the late Government took upon the im- 
provement of our small arms, Neither 
have I any intention of opposing the pro- 
posal which the right hon. Gentleman has 
announced, of converting a much larger 
number of rifles than the late Government 
had intended to convert. I believe the 
noble Lord who represents the War De- 
partment in the other House admitted that, 
though at one time of a different opinion, 
yet when he had examined the subject he 
thought it would have been impossible to 
adopt any other arm with greater rapidity 
than had been done. The order given by 
me for the conversion of 20,000 Snider 
breech-loaders was given at the earliest 
possible moment. I only received the first 
Report of the Select Committee on the sub- 
ject upon the 19th of February in the pre- 
sent year, and on the 22nd of February 
Colonel Dixon was directed to prepare for 
the conversion. Two subsequent Reports 
were received from the Select Committee, 
and on receiving those Reports I was pre- 
pared to order a still further conversion. 
As I stated before, in moving the Estimates, 
the money which we asked on account of 
the Small Arms Factory was an arbitrary 
sum, and we could not say what number 
of breech-loaders it would produce. We 
afterwards found that it would secure the 
conversion of 40,000, and it was my inten- 
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tion to have proceeded with the work in 
the factory. From the information fur- 
nished to me I judged that it would not 
be possible, under any circumstances, dur- 
ing the present year, to convert a larger 
number than 40,000, and I am not aware 
how it has been found practicable to con- 
vert 100,000. Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman will give us some further in- 
formation on this point when he moves the 
Supplemental Estimate. As to the other 
100,000 rifles which he proposes to procure 
from the trade, I have no objection to make 
to this, but can only say that, looking at 
the past history of our dealings with the 
gun trade, I shall be much astonished if 
by the 31st of March next the right hon. 
Gentleman finds himself in possession of 
that number of converted arms supplied by 
private firms. He should be very glad if 
he obtained them, but his own experience 
taught him that it was very unlikely. 

GeneraL PEEL said, that he should have 
great pleasure in laying upon the table 
the Reports of the Committee upon which 
the War Office had acted. 

An hon. Memser called the attention of 
the Secretary of State for War to the case 
of an officer who had risen from the ranks 
and served twenty-three years, and yet 
could receive no promotion, according to 
the rules of the service, until the officer 
above him was taken away. The officer 
who at present stopped his promotion 
would not purchase, and as long as he 
served over the head of the other, even if 
it were for 100 years, the latter could not 
become a captain. He wished to ask the 
right hon. and gallant General whether 
there was any chance of getting that state 
of things remedied ? 


Queen’s University. 


IRELAND—THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY. 
QUESTION. 


Sm ROBERT PEEL: The question to 
which I wish to call attention is one of 
very considerable importance, and I am 
sure the House will excuse me for tres- 
passing on its time while I bring the sub- 
ject under its notice. I wish, at the out- 
set, to disclaim any intention whatever of 
using any harsh expressions towards my 
right hon. Friend the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, for I infer from his reply 
to me, or rather from his manner, that he 
was displeased that I should in any way 
have questioned a statement which he made 
in the early part of the Session. If my 
right hon, Friend had answered my ques- 
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tion in a manner satisfactory to the House, 
I should not have persisted with the Mo- 
tion which I am about to make on the 
present occasion. But the matter is one 
of so much importance, involving, as it 
does, free unsectarian education in Ire- 
land, that I feel bound after what has 
passed, and seeing what interest the right 
hon. Member for Calne and myself have 
taken in the subject, to bring it under the 
notice of the House. It will be in the 
recollection of this House that last year, 
on the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Tralee, my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Morpeth (Sir George Grey) stated that 
Government would be prepared to consider 
the question then brought before them 
during the recess, and in the observations 
which my right hon. Friend made I en- 
tirely concurred at the moment, because 
they expressed the feelings which I en- 
tertained upon this most grave subject. 
My right hon. Friend stated that the first 
step towards the foundation of the Queen’s 
University was the establishment of the 
three Queen’s Colleges, and its object— 
and in that I entirely concurred at the 
time—was to afford the best possible secu- 
lar education for the youth of Ireland irre- 
spective of religious teaching, none of 
which was to be admitted into the sys- 
tem, means, however, being provided for 
the religious instruction of the students by 
clergymen of the denominations to which 
those students belonged. I understood, 
and I think the House understood, from 
what fell from my right hon. Friend who 
was then Home Secretary, that the Go- 
vernment proposed to consider the ques- 
tion during the recess, and in the early 
part of this Session to bring the matter 
under the notice of the House. I know 
that in the course of last autumn my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Merthyr Tyd- 
vil (Mr. Bruce) went to Ireland for the 
purpose of obtaining information, and I 
velieve he had interviews with the Roman 
Catholic Prelates and other persons; and 
from the draught of the charter which I 
have in my possession I believe that the 
scheme then contemplated was abandoned, 
and that the Government could not ac- 
quiesce in the proposals submitted to my 
right hon. Friend. But then the com- 
mencement of the Session arrived, and it 
is only fair to say that men of the highest 
class in Ireland, and among them the Duke 
of Leinster and the Marquess of Kildare, 
observing that it was the intention of the 
Government to deal—to tamper, 
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almost say— with this great and impor- 
tant question of University education in 
Ireland, drew up a memorial, most nu- 
merously signed, and presented it to the 
Government, urging them to adhere to 
the system then in force. I will not read 
the resolutions contained in the memorial. 
Every one who has seen the Irish papers 
is aware that a memorial most numerously 
signed was forwarded to the Government. 
In the beginning of this Session my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Calne and 
myself had frequent communications with 
parties in Ireland, who drew our atten- 
tion to what they believed the threatened 
invasion of the system of University edu. 
cation there established; and on the 20th 
of February I put a Question to my right 
hon. Friend who was then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Leader of the House, 
as to the intentions of the Government. 
I asked what were the intentions of the 
Government on the subject, and what 
changes were in contemplation; and my 
right hon. Friend replied— 

“Tam by no means prepared to say that they 

involve a departure from the present system of 
University education in Ireland.”—[3 Hansard, 
elxxxi. 811.] 
The result has proved that that is not the 
case, because the supplementary charter 
does involve changes in the present system 
of University education. ‘‘ But,”’ he went 
on to say— 


“TI can pledge myself that the charter and the 
correspondence will both be presented to this 
House at the very earliest moment in the power 
of the Government ; and, indeed, with regard to 
the correspondence, some of it is already prepared 
for presentation, and is about to be moved for.”— 
[1bid.] 

And, in answer to my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Calne, he said— 

“The Government will, upon their own re- 


Queen’s University. 


‘sponsibility, make known their advice to the 


Hiouse of Commons, fully admitting the right of 
the House to call them to account.’’—{3 Hansard, 
elxxxi. 812.] 

That was the state of the case on the 20th 
of February. That answer was thought 
by many in this House unsatisfactory, 
and, accordingly, that very night I put 
upon the paper a notice of Motion for an 
Address to the Crown praying that Her 
Majesty would be graciously pleased not 
to take any steps towards altering the 
charter or constitution of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity before the House should have an 
opportunity of expressing an opinion on 
the subject. Before that Motion could 
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came to me from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and told me that it was not ne- 
cessary to make it, and that if I would ask 
a question that night the Government 
would be disposed to give a satisfactory 
answer. I consulted with my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Calne, and agreed 
to waive the Motion then standing in my 
name on the understanding that the an- 
swer of the Government would be satis- 
factory. Well, what was the reply given? 
These were the words my right hon. 
Friend used on the 23rd of February, and 
recollect it was at the instance of the Go- 
vernment of the day that I did not pro- 
ceed with the Motion which stood in my 
name, and which, I believe, would have 
been carried if it had gone to a division. 
These were his words— 

“T think I may say to my right hon. Friend 
that he need not be in the least afraid that he will 
be unable, in point of time, to bring the subject 
under the notice of the Louse, and to challenge 
the Government, if he thinks fit, before the Crown 
has committed any formal act.”—[3 Hansard, 
elxxxi. 967.] 

Well, I certainly understood, and I believe 
every one who heard these words under- 
stood, that this question, this really graye 
question, of education in Ireland would be 
discussed by this House before the Govern- 
ment became pledged to any particular 
course, and before the Crown was in any 
way committed, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said, to any formal act. I 
think after that assurance of my right hon. 
Friend I was justified in believing that we 


might rest satisfied with the conduct of 


the Government. The House, therefore, 
can well understand the astonishment 
with which not only I, but I believe 
everyone else who knows anything of the 
matter, heard in the course of the debate 
on the Irish Reform Bill, when there were 
not more than a dozen or a score of Mem- 
bers in the House, that grave question 
raised incidentally and brought in such a 
manner to the notice of the House. Why, 
the Prime Minister himself, on receiving a 
deputation at the very time when I had 
given notice of Motion for an Address to the 
Crown, admitted that the present system 
had worked well, that it was based upon a 
sound principle, and that he was glad to 
hear of the success which had attended it. 
Well, with the positive assurance of the 
Government which I have quoted, was it 
to be expected that we should be kept in 
the dark as to what was doing until the 
Government failed by their inability to 
tetain the confidence of their supporters 
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and any longer to count upon that majority 
with which they met Parliament in the 
beginning of the year? ‘The hon. and 
learned Member for Belfast asked a ques- 
tion of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who then represented the Law Offi- 
cers of Ireland, and a very important ques- 
tion it was—namely, whether the changes 
contemplated in the condition of the 
Queen’s University were to be effected by 
a surrender on the part of the corporation 
of their present charter or in what manner, 
and, if by the surrender of the charter, 
whether the assent of the Senate was to 
be obtained. What was the answer of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland? He said that the 
changes which were in the contemplation 
of the Government would be laid upon the 
table of the House in the form of a letter 
to the Lord Lieutenant from the Secretary 
of State, and he would observe that it 
would be necessary to obtain the assent of 
the governing body to those changes before 
they could be proposed, and that consent 
had not yet been asked. That was the 
answer which the Law Officer of the Crown 
gave to the hon. and learned Member for 
Belfast, and until the other day when the 
charter was signed the assent of the go- 
verning body had never been asked. The 
late Attorney General for Ireland told the 
House that they should have an opportu- 
nity of discussing the question, and then 
in this underhand way, as it were, he 
settled the matter. But for the informa- 
tion I received as a Senator that would 
have been settled the other day. But I 
took good care to prevent it. I should 
like to know what the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Lancashire 
thinks of the value of opinions given in 
that manner. Either the lute Attorney 
General did not mean what he said or 
he told the House that which he could 
not believe to have been done, and 
which he knew well would not have 
been accepted by the Senate if it had 
been submitted to them. The correspon- 
dence between the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir George Grey) and the Roman Catholic 
Bishops had been presented to us to-day. 
I do not find fault with the way the right 
hon. Gentleman has dealt with the ques- 
tion. He has stated the case very fairly, 
and I should have approved the decision 
of the Government to consider the ques- 
tion with the view of introducing a 
measure on a large basis. I have al- 
ready said that the late Chief Secre- 
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tary to the Lord Lieutenant in his Reform 
speech the other night alluded to what 
had been done in this matter. He stated, 
three weeks before, that the Sign Manual 
of the Sovereign had been attached to an 
instrument which possibly might have no 
authority, as by the law of corporations a 
supplemental charter does not become 
valid until the parties to whom it is 
granted have surrendered the one they 
are already in possession of. I see that 
the late Attorney General shakes his head, 
but I have obtained the very first legal 
advice in the country on the subject, and, 
acting upon this advice, the Senate de- 
clined to accept the new charter. I would 
now make a remark on the position of the 
new supplemental charter and its submis- 
sion to the Senate last week. I received 
last week a sudden notice from the Vice 
Chancellor of the University. I may state 
positively that the noble Lord the Chan- 
cellor of the University has throughout 
disapproved of this tampering with the 
University of which he is the honoured 
Chancellor. I know that for some time 
past Lord Clarendon has not been a party 
to, and has disapproved the conduct of, the 
Government with respect to this institu- 
tion. Only last week I received a notice 
from the Vice Chancellor of the University 
—the late Lord Chancellor of Ireland— 
inviting me to attend in Dublin to receive 
this supplemental charter—the charter in 
regard to which a positive assurance was 
given to this House that it would not be 
granted, and that the Crown would not be 
committed by any Act, until the House 
had had an opportunity of discussing the 
merits of the question, and of approving 
of the policy of the Government. I was 
placed in a disagreeable position, but I did 
not hesitate as to the course I should adopt. 
I attended a meeting of the Senate on 
Wednesday morning, to consider that sup- 
plemental charter which we were told 
would make no difference in the constitu- 
tion of the University. I recollect that 
the late Lord Chancellor of Ireland said 
that we had better accept it, because it 
would not alter the constitution. I asked 
him whether he had seen it. He said he 
was only privy to it as the first Law 
Officer of the Crown, but he was sure it 
would make no change in the constitution 
of the University. An animated discus- 
sion took place in the Senate, and a reso- 
lution was moved by an hon. Gentlemdn 
which was not thought suitable for the 
occasion, and he was persuaded to with- 
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draw it. I then moved, with the consent 
of the Vice Chancellor, a resolution to 
the effect that the Senate, having had 
brought under its notice the patent for a 
supplemental charter to the Queen’s Uni- 
versity, postponed the consideration of it 
to a future day. That resolution was 
seconded, and on a division was carried. 
When I asked the question some time ago, 
the right hon. Member for Morpeth said 
it was not true that the Senate had declined 
to accept the new charter. [Sir Grorer 
Grey: I said they had not rejected it.] 
It was thought more respectful to the 
Crown to word the resolution in that way. 
It was first proposed that the Senate should 
decline to accept the charter, but the re- 
solution agreed to was to postpone the con- 
sideration of the charter, and that course 
was taken for the purpose of allowing the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire an opportunity of clearing him- 
self from the grave imputations under 
which he laboured. [Mr. Grapstone: 
Oh, oh! ] It is all very well for the right 
hon. Gentleman, so lately the Leader of 
the House, to break out in that unman- 
nerly manner | ‘‘Oh!’’}; but I assure the 
House that the right hon. Gentleman most 
positively asserted in this House that no- 
thing should be done in the matter with- 
out the House having an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion. Whether it is 
becoming in the right hon. Gentleman to 
turn round and “Oh, oh!” me when I 
make a remark I leave to the good sense 
and feeling of the House ; but I again say 
that the object of the Senate in postponing 
and not rejecting the supplemental charter 
was to afford the right hon. Gentleman an 
opportunity of stating why he made that 
declaration, the interpretation he put upon 
it, and of removing from himself that 
feeling of dissatisfaction which very many 
hon. Members of this House feel at the 
manner in which they have been treated. 
But then it is said that this supplemental 
charter really made no difference whatever 
in the constitution of the University. The 
supplemental charter was sent down to us 
three or four days before the Senate met. 
None of us had seen it—not even the Vice 
Chancellor. None of us had been con- 
sulted on it, and we were asked to pass 
it because it made no alteration. So far 
is this from being the fact, the alterations 
are of the gravest possible character. I 
do not say whether they are fitting or 
not, but I do say it is not right that the 
House should have no opportunity of dis- 
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cussing their merits before they are forced 
upon the University. Never has there 
been for five years, to my knowledge, any 
personal or religious animosities in the 
University. The Senate were eighteen in 
number, but when the late Government 
were falling, and they knew that their 
tenure of office was at an end, they ap- 
pointed six additional members—I admit, 
gentlemen of the highest character—in- 
creasing the number to twenty-four. I 
do not know what object they had in view, 
if it were not for the purpose of carrying 
the charter by force, or, as it is stated in 
The Times, for the purpose of packing the 
Senate, in order to carry this supplemental 
charter. That is not the way of dealing 
with a great and grave question, involving 
the education of thousands of young men 
who did not want that these religious 
differences should be evérlastingly brought 
up under their notice. I think that these 
Colleges have educated 3,350 of the youth 
of Ireland. I have asked the Presidents 
of these Cclleges, and have been told that 
never has any question been raised as to 
the different religious denominations of 
the students. The whole system has 


worked admirably hitherto, and what, 
then, is the object in appointing these six 


gentlemen, three of whom are known to 
be of very ultramontane religious opinions? 
One of them, Mr. Sullivan, is a Professor 
in what is called the Catholic University 
in Dublin. The very first thing done by 
that gentleman was to write to the news- 
papers under a feigned name as to what 
had occurred in the Senate. That was 
not the way to deal with a question of 
that kind. I saw the letter in the 
newspapers. I believe it emanated from 
him. It could not have emanated from 
any one else, because there was no one 
else in the room. And this was the new 
Senator? One of the statements in the 
letter was that Sir Robert Peel was greatly 
taken aback, and then it went into details 
of a puerile and most unbecoming charac- 
ter. I left Ireland at the end of Decem- 
ber, and no question was raised then about 
increasing the number of the Senate, and 
I should like to know from the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) why, 
without the consent of the House, and 
without any apparent reason for this grave 
change, these additional Senators have 
been appointed. The charter of 1845 
distinctly lays down that no degrees shall 
be conferred upon any candidate who has 
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of the University. These Colleges were 
established in order that students might 
pass through them to the University for 
examination ; but this course is interfered 
with by the supplemental charter, which 
says— 

“The said University, created by our said 
charter, shall have power to grant to any person 
who may have matriculated in the said University, 
and who may be deemed qualified by the Senate of 
the said Queen’s University in Ireland aforesaid 
to obtain the same, all such or any of the degrees 
or distinctions which by our said charter the said 
Queen’s University in Ireland is empowered to 
grant, notwithstanding that such persons may not 
have matriculated in any of the said Colleges, or 
pursued any of their studies therein.” 


This is an innovation upon the system 
established by the late Sir Robert Peel and 
the Government of 1845. Their object in 
passing the important Act of that year, 
which met with a good deal of opposition 
in this House, was to secure a free and un- 
sectarian education for the youth of Ire- 
land, and they hoped to do that by the 
establishment of these Colleges. At all 
events, according to the original charter, 
no graduate can go up for degree or distine- 
tion unless he be a member of one of the 
three Colleges. The new charter alters 
that. I should like very much to know 
what would be said if the Government of 
the day were to deal in this manner with 
the Senate of one of our great Universi- 
ties, Oxford or Cambridge, or Dublin? If 
the Government were to send down to the 
Senate of one of them a supplemental 
charter, altering a fundamental principle 
of its constitution, would there not be an 
outcry through the country? What would 
every man interested in education say? 
What would this House say if such a 
grave question were dealt with upon the 
mere whim of the Government, without 
their consulting the House, to whom, un- 
doubtedly, they are responsible for their 
conduct in a business of this nature? I 
give the late Government credit for the 
assumed intention to promote freedom of 
education, and if their intention would be 
realized my right hon. Friend (Mr. Lowe) 
and myself would be the last persons to 
impede their action, and to prevent free- 
dom of education; but, unquestionably, 
quite a contrary result will ensue if this 
measure is allowed to pass. In 1845, 
when these Colleges were established for 
the purpose of bringing the youth of Ire- 
‘land under one roof, Sir Robert Peel made 





these remarks, which were concurred in 


not matriculated at one of the Colleges | by Mr. O’Connell— 
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“Surely this also will be admitted that that 

education ought, if possible, to be given in com- 
mon? . . . If Iam to plant new aca- 
demical institutions here and there throughout 
Ireland, making each of them of an exclusive 
character, with professors of their own faith, of 
course I shall have an exclusive and separate 
education in each, and I must forego the advan- 
tages I hope to gain. I should relinquish with 
the deepest regret the prospect of having educa- 
tion in common for the Protestant, Presbyte- 
rian, and Roman Catholic youth of Ireland.” — 
[3 Hansard, |xxx. 1282.] 
That was the object of the Government of 
1845 in establishing a system of united 
education. We are told that the object 
now is to second the views of some eccle- 
siastics, who want freedom of education 
upon another basis. Let us see what are 
the ideas of those who are to be the ruling 
powers in the University on freedom of 
education. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government (Earl Russell) said— 

“T hope you will allow the Catholic youth of 
Treland still to go to the Colleges where they may 
desire to receive their education.” 


But every one who has had any experience 
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of Ireland during the last five or six years 
should know that, as regards middle-class 
schools and national schools, children have | 
been driven away by altar denunciations ; 


and especially has this been the case in the | 


town of Galway. ‘That is freedom of edu- | 
cation! In 1862, when there was an | 
agitation about a Catholic University in 
Ireland, which I am proud to think did 
not unduly influence Lord Palmerston, Dr. 
Woodloch, the so-called Rector of the Ca- 
tholic University, said, in a circular which 
he sent out— 

“My definition of freedom of education is 
* education free of every appearance of State con- 
trol.’ There is another reason why the Catholics 
of Ireland should refuse to rest satisfied with the 
Queen's University. It is a Government institu- 
tion.” 


I would ask Dr. Woodloch who ever heard 
of a University chartered by the Crown 
and not subject to Royal statute, a charter 
without condition? He goes on to 
say— 


“ The religious liberties of Irish Catholics can- 
not be safe if the Protestant Government of 
England be allowed to continue to, direct, to 
govern our education. This is why the people 
ought to support the Catholic University. We 
will have freedom of education. We will have 
free, untainted Catholic teaching, untainted by 
any breath of Protestant interference, free from 
every appearance of State control ; for let us re- 
member that in the Queen’s University the Pre- 
sidents, Professors, &c., are all nominated by the 
Lord Lieutenant, and when students have com- 
pleted a course of studies which must have been 
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approved by the Lord Lieutenant, and are prepar- 
ing for the academical grade which is to crown 
their labours, it is to Dublin Castle they must 
direct their steps for the examination, and it is 
there they receive the degree which is at once a 
badge of political servitude and a protest against 
the authority of the Catholic Church.” 

That opinion of Dr. Woodloch is the opi- 
nion to which it seems the late Govern- 
ment desired to give effect. My idea of 
freedom of education is better represented 
by the great institution founded in 1845, 
The question of freedom of education was 
raised the other day at a meeting in Dub- 
lin, held in consequence of the course pur- 
sued by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Lancashire (Mr. Glad- 
stone) and the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Morpeth (Sir George Grey). 
The Archbishop of Dublin (Dr. Cullen) was 
present, and Mr. Dillon, who is not now a 
Member of this House, said— 

“lis right rev. friend had referred to a passage 
which he took from one ofthe speeches of the late 
Lord Macaulay, but he (Mr. Dillon) could not 
find a better illustration of -the danger to 
which the Catholics of this country were exposed 
by being brought into contact with English 
literature than by referring to that very 
writer.” 
| And Mr. Dillon then quoted a passage and 
urged that a Catholic University was 
necessary to keep Irish Catholics from 
| being contaminated by the study of Eng- 
lish literature. And Dr. Corrigan coolly 
proposes to gratify his Ultramontane friends 
by abolishing the course of History. He 
says— 

“There is one subject in the course of the 
Queen’s College, ‘ History,’ which should, I think, 
be abolished. It is a fruitful source of discord, 
and, in my opinion, an absurdity.” 

In contrast with the views of these gentle- 
men, who advocate what they call “ free- 
dom of education,” I place the system 
pursued in the Queen’s Colleges and the 
Queen’s University ; and I should like to 
know whether the House will not concur 
with me in asserting that the latter is to 
be preferred. I stated just now that I 
did not believe the Government had any 
power to alter the charter, and the late 
Attorney General for England expressed 
his dissent from that observation. [Sir 
RounpEtt Pater shook his head.] No! 
Then he approves it, and he has changed 
his opinion while I have been making 
these remarks. There can be no doubt 
that when a charter is once given to a 
corporation it is not in the prerogative of 
the Crown to alter that charter without 
consulting and obtaining the concurrence 
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of those persons upon whom the charter 
was originally conferred. No surrender 
has been made by the Senate of the Univer- 
sity, and I can assure my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Gladstone) that the resolution 
passed the other day was worded as it was 
out of respect for the Sovereign. We felt 
strongly, and still feel, that it is not in the 
interest of Ireland, nor of the youth of 
Ireland who have been educated by so 
many thousands under the original charter 
of the University, that that charter should 
be changed — at all events, not without 
reasons being adduced to show that change 
is necessary. I have, as Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, taken great interest in the 
Colleges established in 1845; I have 
been instrumental in raising over £10,000 
to remunerate students of the Univer- 
sity, including Roman Catholics and 
Presbyterians, as well as members of the 
Church of England; therefore, I natu- 
rally take a deep and lively interest in 
anything which may tend to change the 
principles upon which that institution is 
governed ; and on these grounds I feel the 
House will not quarrel with me for hav- 
ing brought the subject under its notice. 
Over 3,000 young mén have been edu- 
cated in the Queen’s Colleges. Convers- 
ing with a President of one of the Col- 
leges, himself a Roman Catholic, I said, 
“Tell me honestly, in the course of the 
education of these students has there been 
any collision of religious feeling between 
them?” Nearly 1,000 students had 
passed through the College over which 
he presided, ard his answer was— j 
“So remarkable has been the success of the 
Queen’s Colleges as a channel for exercising an 
important influence in reconciling the youth of 
different religions in Ireland to habits of friendly 
association on absolutely equal terms, that, 
whereas during fifteen years that these Colleges 
have been in operation, several thousands of stu- 
dents, being Church of England, Presbyterians, 
and Roman Catholics, in nearly equal propor- 
tions, have been educated therein, not one case 
has occurred of collision or quarrel among the 
students on religious or political grounds.” 


Ithink no higher testimony can be borne 
to the existing institution, and I therefore 
hope the House will be informed what 
reasons induced the late Government to 
make most serious inroads upon existing 
arrangements, and to recommend changes 
which have been partially effected with- 


out consulting this House. I also wish 
to ask my right hon. Fnend how the case 
stands now. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Morpeth (Sir George 
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Grey) said that the supplemental charter 
would be of no effect unless a Bill was 
introduced into Parliament to authorize 
its being carried out. The late Attor- 
ney General for Ireland stated the same 
thing, and I believe that the late At- 
torney General for England was of the 
same opinion. I am happy to think 
that that Bill will probably not now 
be proceeded with; but the supplemen- 
tal charter has been signed by the So- 
vereign without this House being con- 
sulted according to the pledge given. I 
want, therefore, to ask my right hon. 
Friend when he replies to me and to the 
House—for it is with the House that he 
has to deal—I want to ask him, as this 
supplemental charter has been signed by 
the Sovereign, but has not been received 
by the Senate, having, in fact, undergone 
at the hands of that body what is equi- 
valent to a Parliamentary postponement 
till this day six months, what is the 
position in which the late Government 
stands as regards the University? I pray 
my right hon. Friend to favour the House 
with some assurance that they have recon- 
sidered the rash and hasty step taken by 
the late Government for some political 
purpose which I cannot fathom; for, cer- 
tainly, there could be no reason for adopt- 
ing it for educational purposes. And now 
that the late Government are relieved 
from the trammels of office, and more free 
as regards their political supporteis than 
they were, I do hope my right hon. Friend 
will say that they admit the error of the 
course they endeavoured to pursue, that 
that course was pursued solely for political 
purposes, and that having failed to answer 
the end to which it was directed, they 
certainly do not intend in any way to 
recommend that the matter should be per- 
severed with. I am bound to say that 
unless the right hon. Gentleman gives a 
satisfactory reply to-night, it is very likely 
that a Motion for an Address to the Crown 
will be moved, and I believe a majority of 
this House would support me in that Mo- 
tion, urging Her Majesty not to make any 
changes in the charter of the University, 
until Parliament has been consulted on the 
subject. I trust that in anything I may have 
spoken I have not said—certainly I have 
not intended to say—anything which may 
have been offensive to my right hon. 
Friend. I believe, and I have repeatedly 
stated this to hon. Members—that the 
right hon. Gentleman had conscientiously 
intended to do what he had promised, and 
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that it was only in the pressure of excite- 
ment he was induced to overlook his pre- 
vious pledge. 

Sm GEORGE GREY: Sir, although 
every step which was taken by the late 
Government with regard to this question 
of University education in Ireland was 
taken after full consideration by the deli- 
berate decision first of the Government of 
Lord Palmerston, of which my right hon. 
Friend (Sir Robert Peel) himself was a 
Member, and secondly, by the Govern- 
ment of Lord Russell, still as, owing to 
the office I held, the communications on 
the subject and the details of the arrange- 
ments connected with it passed through 
my hands, I feel myself to be perhaps more 
individually responsible than any other 
Member of the Government, and I think 
it right to offer myself at once to the 
House in order to make some remarks 
upon the statement of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. That statement consists of two 
wholly distinct parts or subjects, although 
in the course of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s observations he has mixed them up 
in a way which makes it difficult to 
separate them. The first part is the 
general question of University education 


in Ireland, and the expediency of adher- | for giving effect to them. 
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my right hon, Friend says he entirely con- 
curred in it, and I have no doubt that he 
did, for he was sitting by my side as Chief 
Secretary for Ireland at the time. But 
his memory fails him altogether when he 
states that I met the matter by merely 
saying that I approved of mixed education, 
and that the Government would take the 
subject into their consideration during the 
recess. 

Srr ROBERT PEEL: I meant to con- 
vey this—that sitting by the side of my 
right hon. Friend when he made his 
speech I approved the intention of the 
Government to consider the question dur- 
ing the recess with the view of meeting 
the views of the hon. Member. 

Srr GEORGE GREY: That is what I 
said myself, and the right hon. Baronet 
may refer to the records in the Library in 
order to contradict my words if he pleases. 
Nothing could have been more distinct, 
clear, and unambiguous than the manner 
in which, as the organ of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Government, and after the subject 
had been fully considered in the Cabinet, 
I stated what the intentions of the Go- 
vernment were as to the Motion of the 
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In the letter 


ing on the one hand to that rule by| which I addressed to the Lord Lieutenant 


which no degree can be obtained by any 
person in Ireland who has not studied 
either in the University of Dublin or one 
of the Queen’s Colleges; and the expe- 
diency on the other hand of giving the 
people of Ireland the same advantages as 
are possessed by all classes and denomina- 
tions in this country, and of enabling them 
to obtain academical degrees irrespective 
of the place where they have been edu- 
cated provided they pass a satisfactory 
examination. Let me on this subject 
refresh the memory of the right hon. Ba- 


| not long ago, and which was laid on the 


table of this House, there is one sentence 

| which places the matter in its true light. 
In that letter, after stating the fact that 
the only means of access to a degree in 
Ireland was through Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, or one of the Queen’s Colleges, I went 
on to say that while this was complained 
of by many persons on account of its sub- 
jecting them to a serious disadvantage as 
compared with their fellow-subjects— 


‘‘The subject was brought before the House 
of Commons last year by a Motion for an Address 


ronet. He adverted to the Motion made | to Her Majesty praying that steps might be taken 
last Session by the hon. Member for Tralee | to redress the grievance arising from many of 
(The O'Donoghue), whom I am sorry I do | Her Majesty’s subjects being at present prevented 


not now see in his place, and he said that | from enjoying the advantages of University edu- 
‘ho matics of Motion exiainaily of | cation in Ireland. On that occasion Her Majesty’s 

o ginally given Was | Government, while declaring their own unshaken 
for an Address that a charter should be | conviction of the advantages of a system of mixed 
granted to the Roman Catholic University | secular education, admitted as a matter of fact 


at Dublin, but that it was afterwards al- | the existence of the disadvantage which was com- 





tered by the substitution of more general 
terms, which would secure to Roman Ca- 
tholics in Ireland, and also to some Pro- 
testants who object to the present system 
of University education in that country, 
the same advantages as are enjoyed here 
by their fellow-subjects and fellow-Chris- 
tians. And that Motion having been made, 
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| plained of, and they proposed to remedy that 
| grievance, not by advising the grant of a charter 
to a Roman Catholic University, which had been 
asked for, nor by an alteration in the character of 
the Queen’s College, [Sir Ropert Peex: Hear, 
hear !] but by enlarging the powers of the Queen’s 
University, so as to enable it to confer degrees, 
not only, as at present, on students from the 
Queen’s Colleges, but, in addition to these, either 
on candidates for degrees who had pursued a 
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course of study in other Colleges, to be affiliated 
to the University, or on all matriculated students 
applying for degrees and passing the required 
examination, irrespective of their place of educa- 
tion.” 


Nothing could be clearer or more explicit 
than that. 

Srk ROBERT PEEL: The right hon. 
Gentleman went on—{ Cries of “ Order, 
order !”] I am sure that for the interests 
of truth the right hon. Gentleman will 
allow me to say that he went on to observe 
that, admitting the existence of a just 
ground of complaint to a certain extent on 
the part of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
they were prepared to consider the means 
by which the grievance referred to might 
be redressed. 

Sm GEORGE GREY : I have no doubt 
that I stated that. We admitted the ex- 
istence of the alleged grievance, and we 
proposed to remedy it, but not in either of 
the ways suggested—namely, by granting 
a charter to a separate University or by an 
alteration of the character of the Queen’s 
Colleges, questions which the House must 
remember, although my right hon. Friend 
confuses them, are wholly distinct. We 
pledged ourselves in this House and in the 
presence of the Catholic Members who 
came down to support the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Tralee to this—namely, that we 
were prepared, if we were able to do so, to 
confer on the Queen’s University in Ireland 
the power of granting degrees either to 
members of affiliated Colleges independent 
of the Queen’s Colleges altogether, or to 
students coming from other places of edu- 
cation. 
me then to have stated in detail the precise 
means by which the object in view should 
be accomplished, but I mentioned gener- 
ally that we intended to place the Queen’s 
University on a similar footing in this 
matter as that on which the London Uni- 
versity now stands. And I was delighted 
to hear the right hon. Baronet say, as in 
fact it might have been inferred from his 
holding office in the Government, that he 
entirely agreed in the course which I had 
indicated. But the right hon. Gentleman 
now being ‘‘free from the trammels of 
office” has altered his mind. [Sir Roser 
Pret: Soare you.] The right hon. Ba- 
ronet imputed motives to Her Majesty’s 
late Government, and yet he said he en- 
tirely concurred in the course they adopted. 
[Sir Rosert Peet: No, no, I never said 
that.] And the right hon. Baronet having 
then expressed his approval of the course 
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taken by Her Majesty’s Government, when 
the hon. Member for Tralee’s Motion was 
before the House, now entirely dissents 
from it, and says he will move an Address 
to the Crown—a legitimate way, certainly, 
of raising the question—praying Her Ma- 
jesty to withhold from Her Roman Catho- 
lic subjects in Ireland that boon which 
the Government, with his concurrence, 
advised Her Majesty to confer upon them. 
I will not enter into that question now, 
nor deal with the extracts which the right 
hon. Gentleman has culled from pamphlets 
and anonymous letters on University edu- 
cation. That subject can be more properly 
discussed when he brings forward his 
Motion for an Address to the Crown, 
which I hope I am not mistaken in saying 
he has pledged himself to propose. Then 
it may be seen whether any practical griev- 
ance exists in this matter, and whether 
the late Government sought to redress it 
in as objectionable a manner as he alleges. 
In his speech the right hon. Gentleman 
altogether objected to any departure from 
the present system, and deliberately stated 
that he was opposed to enlarging the 
power of the Queen’s University in Ire- 
land. I do not propose to follow him 
into that now, as the subject can be more 
appropriately considered on the Motion of 
which I hope he is going to give notice. 
But the second part of the speech of my 
right hon. Friend related to an alleged 
breach of faith on the part of the Govern- 
ment, in advising the Crown to issue a 
supplemental charter granting additional 
powers to the Senate of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity in Ireland without having consulted 
this House on the expediency of taking 
such a course. Now, I willsay at once that 
I should deeply regret if anything had been 
done or written by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment which could in any way be charged 
upon them as a breach of faith to this House, 
after the pledge which was given by my 
right hon, Friend (Mr. Gladstone.) And 
I think I shall show the House that no 
such charge can be sustained. Let us see 
what really took place on this subject, my 
right hon. Friend (Sir Robert Peel) having 
given a rather short and inaccurate version 
of what passed. On the 20th of February 
a question relating to this subject was 
asked by the right hon. Baronet of my 
right hon. Friend who is now sitting near 
me (Mr. Gladstone.) He asked what 
changes were contemplated in the charter 
and constitution of the Queen’s University 
and Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, and 
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whether it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment fully to inform the House before 
proceeding with any measure involving a 
departure from the present system of Uni- 
versity education in that country. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said— 


“In reply to the Question of my right hon. 
Friend, I had better perhaps first say—the ques- 
tion in its terms including the Queen’s Colleges 
along with the Queen’s University — that no 
changes whatever are contemplated in the charter 
and constitution of the Queen’s Colleges. With 
respect to the changes contemplated in the charter 
and constitution of the Queen’s University, 1 may 
best describe them by saying they are such as were 
indicated and explained towards the close of the 
last Session of Parliament in the speech of my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, having for their object to 
qualify persons who have received their education 
in institutions where a particular or exclusive 

‘ religion is taught to take degrees in the Queen’s 
University, and likewise to make some arrange- 
ments for the purpose of obviating and removing 
jealousies and securing confidence with respect to 
those degrees. In reference to the last part of 
the Question of my right hon. Friend, of course I 
cannot say that it would be in our power to keep 
the House informed of those steps severally be- 
fore proceeding with them, although I am by no 
means prepared to say that they involve a depar- 
ture from the present system of University educa- 
tion in Ireland. But | can pledge myself that the 
charter and correspondence will both be presented 
to this House at the very earliest moment in the 
power of the Government ; and, indeed, with re- 
gard to the correspondence, some of it is already 
prepared for presentation, and is about to be 
moved for by an hon. Member. 

“Sir Rosert Peet: Will my right hon. Friend 
say that the charter of the Queen’s University 
will not be altered without being brought under 
the notice and knowledge of this Llouse ? 

‘The Cuancettor of the Excuequer: Imme- 
diately that any charter varying from the present 
shall be issued, it will be brought to the know- 
ledge of this House. 

“Mr. Lows: Do I understand my right hon. 
Friend to say that the change will take place 
without this House having an opportunity of ex- 
pressing an opinion upon it ? 

“The Cuancettor of the Excuequer : I appre- 
hend that the proceeding, such as I have indi- 
cated it, will be in conformity with the universal 
practice of the executive Government, enabling 
the responsible Advisers of the Crown to give that 
advice which they think most for the public in- 
terest. They will upon their own responsibility 
make known that advice to the House of Com- 
mons, fully admitting the right of the House to 
call them to account. 

“Sir Ropert Peet: My right hon. Friend has 
not answered the question. What I wish to ask 
is this—has no alteration at the present moment 
taken place in the charter of the Queen’s Univer- 
sity? That is done by the Sign Manual of the 
Sovereign. Has it not been done, will it not be 
done without first laying before the House the 
grounds which the Government have for altering 
the present system of liberal and united education 
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; to one of a sectarian and denominational cha- 
racter. 

“The Cuancetior of the Excuequer: That 
alteration has not been effected. With respect to 
the rest, I must refer my right hon. Friend to the 
answer I have already given.—[{3 Hansard, elxxxi. 
811.) 


Not being satisfied, my right hon. Friend 
put another Question on the 23rd of the 
same month, being anxious to induce my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) to say 
that the charter would be laid upon the 
table of the House before it was signed by 
the Queen, and before advice was given 
that it should be so signed. He said he 
had been privately informed that an alte- 
ration had taken place in the intentions of 
the Government, and he could not forbear 
expressing his satisfaction at that. In 
reply to the Question the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said — 


**T have to say that there has been no change 
whatever in the intentions of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment since or before the appearance of the 
notice of my right hon. Friend. But the Ques- 
tion put to me upon the former day by my right 
hon. Friend, if I recollect it rightly, was whether 
I would lay upon the table of the [louse a draft 
of the charter as proposed to be altered before ad- 
vising the Queen to sign it. [‘No,no!”] Sol 
understood the Question. Such I believe it to be, 
and to that question I must answer now, as then, 
in the negative. But I said at that time that my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State for the 
llome Department was prepared to lay upon the 
table of the House at the earliest possible period, 
the correspondence relating to this subject ; and 
if the object of my right hon. Friend is simply to 
be fully informed of the advice which the Go- 
vernment may think it their duty to give to the 
Crown in this important matter, I entirely concur 
with him in thinking it is quite reasonable that 
that information should be given. 1 always 
thought that last year, when the Government 
came to its preliminary resolution on this subject, 
the very first thing done was to state to this House 
the nature of the changes which it was proposed 
to make. Since that time there has been much 
correspondence on the subject. That correspond- 
ence is not yet concluded. I believe the House 
will not think there is anything strange in the 
delay which has occurred, Naturaily, the com- 
munications on this subject must be undertaken 
by the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and recently, as the House is aware, 
these personages have had other more pressing 
questions to consider than those of University 
education, My right hon. Friend himself will 
move to lay on the table the correspondence as 
far as it has gone, and when it is concluded, and 
the Government have made up their minds—not 
before, and are ready to announce their conclusion, 
they will put the Llouse at the earliest moment in 
possession of the fullest information on the sub- 
ject.” —[3 Hansard, clxxxi. 966.] 


It was in express fulfilment of that pledge 
that at the end of March I laid upon the 





| table of the House a letter, dated on the 
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26th of that month, and addressed to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. In that 
letter there is a detailed acccant of the | 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Government 
with regard to the whole of this subject. | 
The Government, in that statement, in- 
formed the House that they intended to 
do what was done in 1864—though then, 
I believe, entirely without the knowledge 
of Parliament—at the time when my right 
hon. Friend was Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. In 1864 the charter of the Queen’s 
University was surrendered, and a new 
charter, which materially altered the con- 
stitution of the University, was granted by 
the Crown, without, I believe, the know- 
ledge of any one except the members of 
the Senate and the members of the Irish 
Government. Well, we proposed to adopt 
the same course upon the present occa- 
sion. But now I come to the answer 
given by the Attorney General with regard 
to the power of the Government to alter 
the charter or grant a new one without 
the consent of the existing corporation. 
We wished to proceed in such a manner as 
to prevent the possibility of our infringing 
the law in any respect, or exceeding the 
power vested in the Crown. Therefore, 
we submitted a case to the Law Officers of 
both England and Ireland as to the proper 
course of procedure to be adopted in order 
to give effect to the intentions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. After very full con- 
sideration they gave their opinion, the sub- 
stance of which, and even the very terms 
—with the exception of a few immaterial 
words — were afterwards given to the 
House in a paragraph of the letter to 
which I have referred. The paragraph is 
as follows :— 

“It is undoubtedly in the power of Her Ma- 
jesty, by a supplemental charter, to enable the 
Queen’s University to grant degrees to persons 
who have not received any part of their education 
as students in any of the Colleges of the Univer- 
sity ; and if the object in view can be sufficiently 
attained by granting such degrees only without 
giving to this class of graduates the status of 
members of Convocation, or introducing them 
into the corporation of the University, a surrender 
of the present charter will not be necessary for 
that purpose ; but if it be desired to make these 
graduates members of the University corporation, 
and to give them the same rights and privileges 
in the University which now belong to graduates 
educated wholly or in part in the Colleges of the 
University, or if it be thought necessary to make 
changes in the present constitution of the Senate 
ofthe University for either of these purposes, a 
valid revocation or surrender of the existing char- 
ter will be indispensable.” 


That is the authority upon which the late 
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Government have acted. My right hon. 
Friend imagined that the effect of the 
supplemental charter was to alter the ex- 
isting charter. Now, that is not the case. 
It is merely a supplemental charter, giving 
an additional power to the Senate if they 
choose to exercise it, but depriving them 
of none of the powers or rights which they 
at present possess. My right hon. Friend, 
on the part of the Government, refused to 
lay the draft of the supplemental char- 
ter before the House ; but he said that no 
definite step should be taken before the 
Jlouse had had an opportunity of objecting 
to such a charter, if they should think fit 
to do so. Well, the communication to 
which I have alluded was laid upon the 
table in March, and until this evening not 
a voice has been raised in this House de- 
precating the course intended to be taken 
by Her Majesty’s late Government. Dur- 
ing the period which has intervened, my 
right hon. Friend did not give notice of 
his intention to move an Address to the 
Crown on the subject. We, therefore, 
had no right to assume that there was 
any objection on the part of the House to 
the course which we intended to pursue. 
My right hon. Friend alluded to the cor- 
respondence which has taken place with 
the Roman Catholic Prelates, and I in- 
ferred that he approved it. Then, he 
said I had stated in the letter which 
was laid upon the table, that a sup- 
plemental charter would be wholly in- 
operative without an Act of Parliament. 
Now, I did not say that. What I said 
was that a supplemental charter would 
fail in accomplishing the full extent of 
the object which we had in view. We 
should not have fulfilled the obligation 
which we entered into with the Roman 
Catholic Members who came down to 
support the Motion introduced by the 
hon. Member for Tralee, but which was 
withdrawn in consequence of the assurance 
given by the late Government, if we had 
been content with issuing a supplemental 
charter without coming to Parliament for 
additional powers. There was, it is true, 
no distinct intimation in the letter that 
we intended to issue a supplemental char- 
ter at all. With the exception of the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin, and Mr. Pope 
Hennessy, who was disappointed that a 
charter was not granted to the Roman 
Catholic University, I believe the House 
concurred in the object we had in view. 
My right hon, Friend said just now that 
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when the Irish Reform Bill was intro- | to take it, will be in favour of relieving 
duced by the late Chief Secretary for} the Catholics of Ireland from that which 
Ireland he said that one of its provisions | they allege to be a grievance, and of 
was that Members should be given to the | | placing them, in reference to this ques- 
the Queen’s University. My right hon. | tion of education, upon the same footing 
Friend the Member for Louth, as Chief; as other religious denominations. By 
Secretary, stated in detail not what had} taking that course we shall, in my opi- 
been done, but what we proposed to|nion, be acting in the manner most 
do. He informed the House that we} conducive to the interests of education 
intended to advise the Crown to grant| generally in Ireland; and when the day 
a supplemental charter. The right hon. | arrives when the discussion of the ques- 
Baronet does not say he did not hear | tion is, in accordance with the intimation 
this statement made, and he seems to for-| of the right hon. Baronet, renewed, I think 
get that we laid before the House a letter | we shall be able to show that the course 
in which the objects which we had in| taken by the Government of Lord Pal- 
view were distinctly set forth. I do not| merston in the first instance, and by that 
think that the House will, under those| of Earl Russell in the second, was one 
circumstances, be of opinion that there} dictated by sound policy, and a due re- 
is the slightest ground for the charge| gard for religious freedom. 

which the right hon. Baronet has brought} Mr. LOWE said: On the 20th of June 
against my right hon. Friend and his| last year a conversation took place in this 
Colleagues of having been guilty of a | House between the hon. Member for Tralee 
breach of faith. The character of the| and my right hon. Friend the Member for 
change which was made seems to be ag South Lancashire, who was at the time 
misunderstood by the right hon. Baronet.| Chancellor of the Exchequer. In the 





He has confused the supplemental char- | course of that conversation the right hon. 
ter with the idea of the revocation of the; Gentleman, speaking of himself and his 
existing charter, and taking away the) Colleagues, laid down very clearly the 
rights conferred under it and the confer- | | policy “which the Government intended to 
ring of a new charter different in its | | pursue in reference to the question under 


character. Now, that idea was altogether | discussion. The hon. Member for Tralee 
abandoned, and it is in the power of the | asked for a charter of incorporation for 
Senate to act now under the constitution | the Roman Catholic University in Ireland. 
which has hitherto existed. My right | My right hon. Friend declined to accede 
hon. Friend has taken great credit to| to that request, but both the right hon. 
himself for having gone over to Ireland | Gentleman and my right hon. Friend the 
for the purpose of opposing the supple-| Member for Morpeth gave it to be under- 
mental charter, though he was ignorant} stood that the difficulty might be met in 
of what it contained, and having induced} another form; not by a charter to the 
the Senate at a meeting—which consisted, | Roman Catholic University, but by a new 
I believe, of five out of ten or eleven mem-} charter to the Queen’s University, by 
bers of the body—to reject it. I interrupted | which the Roman Catholic College would 
him when he used the expression “re-| be, as it were, affiliated to it, and the 
jected.” There is, of course, as he is aware, | students would come up to the University 
a great difference between rejecting a char-| board for examination. My right hon. 
ter and refusing to consider it until fur-| Friends, also, if I am not mistaken, threw 
ther notice, which would mean, I sup-j| out that not only some alterations might 
pose, putting it off until the first meeting | be made in the constitution of the Queen’s 
in October, when, perhaps, my right hon.| University, but that the University itself 
Friend may deem it to be his duty to attend| might be so modified in its construction 
in order to induce the Senate still further) as to bring it more into accordance with 
to postpone it. The charter, I may add,| the feelings of the Roman Catholic Epis- 
is simply an enabling charter. It does|copate in Ireland. I did not concur in 
not alter or vary the form of that which} the objects which the two right hon. Gen- 
is already in existence, and I hope, in| tlemen proposed to themselves at the time 
the interests of religious peace in Ire-| to accomplish, and my reasons for not doing 
land, that the good sense of the Senate} so shall, when a suitable occasion arises, 
will lead them to accede to it. I firmly| be at the service of the House. But the 
believe that the opinion of this House, | question now, he was sorry to say, did not 
if my right hon. Friend should venture] relate to any political matter; it was a 
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much narrower question. I approach it 
with the most unfeigned reluctance, be- 
cause no good purpose can, perhaps, be 
served by discussing the matter with a 
Government which is no longer in exist- 
ence, and because it is particularly painful 
to say anything which may wear the ap- 
pearance of being dictated by a spirit of 
hostility or enmity to my right hon. Friends. 
But I am placed in this position. I have 
undertaken carefully—and I mean to fulfil 
the undertaking—to watch this question 
in the interests of mixed education in 
Ireland, and as I believe a great change 
has been made affecting those interests, 
either I have been most remiss and cen- 
surable in the manner in which I have 
carried out my undertaking, or else the 
Government— I will not finish the sentence. 
That is the position in which I stand. I 
do not stand here to accuse the Govern- 
ment, but to defend myself. I contend 
that the Government have so managed 
matters as completely to lull to sleep the 
vigilance of all those who watched this 
question, and who were anxious that the 
House of Commons should have the fullest 
opportunity of pronouncing an opinion 
with respect to it. As to the causes which 
led to this relaxation of vigilance, they 
will be found in the conversation which 
took place within these walls on the 23rd 
of February last. From the discussion 
which then took place I shall, with the 
permission of the House, read one or two 
passages which have not yet been men- 
tioned. The right hon. Gentleman the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer said, on 
that occasion, in reply to my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Tamworth— 

“In the first place, let me say that I think no 
man could blame my right hon. Friend, with the 
feelings which he ascribes to himself—believing 
that the House was in danger of being taken by 
surprise—for having looked for the first opportu- 
nity of interposing.”—[3 Hansard, clxxxi. 966.] 
Now, I quote that passage to show that 
the right hon. Gentleman was perfectly 
aware that what we had in view was not 
so much to ascertain the substance of his 
proposition, but rather to be afforded an 
opportunity of knowing it before anything 
definite was done, in order that we might 
not be taken by surprise. “As to the 
charter,” the right hon. Gentleman said— 

“Tt will naturally follow the conclusion at 
which the Government shall arrive upon points 
which that charter may embrace, and I think I 
may say to my right hon. Friend that he need not 
be in the least afraid that he will be unable in 
point of time to bring the subject under the notice 
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of the House, and to challenge the Government, 
if he thinks fit, before the Crown has committed 
any formal Act, but not before the Administration 
have given any advice they may think it their 
duty to give to the Crown before the Crown is 
committed to that formal Act.”—[bid. 967.] 


[‘* Hear, hear!”] Some hon. Gentlemen 
appear to think I can prove my whole 
case at once, but I must first prove the 
undertaking before I can show how it has 
been violated. The right hon, Gentleman 
added— 


“ We entirely agree with the right hon. Baronet 
in thinking this question one of great importance 
and great difficulty. I promise the right hon. 
Gentleman that the Government will fully and 
cordially state their views on the subject to the 
House, and that nothing shall be done to preclude 
the House from fully considering the question at 
the proper time.” —[did.] 


Queen's Unwersity. 


Again, in answer to a Question put 
by myself, the right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“ Nothing could be more unworthy on our part 
than to bring this important question before the 
House previous to our having made up our own 
minds as to the course we should pursue. It will be 
perfectly practical, right, and convenient that no 
definite proceeding shall be taken by the Crown 
before the House has an opportunity of expressing 
its opinion.” —{ Ibid. 968. ] 

[‘* Hear, hear!’’] I agree with the hon. 
Gentleman who cheers that statement, al- 
though I cannot cheer myself. Nothing 
could be more distinct, candid, and fair 
than the undertaking given by my right 
hon. Friend. The question we have now 
to discuss is whether that undertaking 
has been adhered to. What has happened 
is this :—Unknown to any Member of this 
House—whether we had the means of ac- 
quiring the necessary information is a point 
to which I will advert in a moment — with- 
out the knowledge of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the present Attorney General 
(Sir Hugh Cairns), who took a great in- 
terest in the question—without my know- 
ledge, who was in communication with 
persons belonging to those very Colleges, 
without the knowledge of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Tamworth, with- 
out the knowledge of anybody in Ireland, 
a charter of some kind or another was 
granted to the Queen’s University. I 
cannot enter into a controversy with re- 
spect to the merits of the charter, because, 
in point of fact, it is not before the House. 
I do not know in what it consists. [Sir 
Gerorce Grey: It was laid upon the table. ] 
But it has not been distributed to Mem- 
bers. This charter was dated the 19th of 
June, the day after the division on the 
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Motion of the noble Lord the Member for 
Galway took place. It was signed on the 
25th of the month, and it is not yet in 
our hands. That is what has happened ; 
and it has also happened that the Senate 
of the University has been remodelled by 
the addition of six gentlemen in order to 
make that body, I suppose, more accept- 
able to the Roman Catholic Prelates in 
Ireland. Such are the facts of the case, 
and I deemed it to be my duty to put a 
question to the late Chief Secretary for 
Ireland with respect to them. I called 
his attention to the undertaking which was 
given by my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire to the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth, and 
asked him how, in the face of that under- 
taking, he could account for the course 
which his Government had adopted in this 
matter? In his reply the hon. Gentleman 
admitted the full force of the undertaking. 
He repudiated the least intention to quib- 
ble about the words, adding that the in- 
formation to which they referred had been 
given to the House not only once, but 
twice—first in the correspondence between 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Mor- 
peth, and, in the second place, in his own 
speech in introducing the Irish Reform 
Bill. Now, that being so, the question at 
issue is narrowed to this point. Has the 
information which was promised, and for 
which we sought, been given or not? What 
was the information for which we asked ? 
We wished to know what steps the Go- 
vernment proposed to take with respect to 
a charter acting on the Queen’s Univer- 
sity; and we also desired to be informed 
on the subsidiary question as to what al- 
terations were contemplated in its consti- 
tution. The hon. Baronet who has just 
spoken now tells us that he gave us that 
information in his letter to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. Allow me to read the concluding 
passage of that letter. It is as follows :— 

“* After a careful examination of the existing 
charter the Law Officers have come to the con- 
clusion that the powers both of the Chancellor 
and Senate and of the Convocation are too limited 
to enable both or either of these bodies to make 
any valid surrender. It thus appears that it is 
impossible, under present circumstances, to give 
full effect to the intentions of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The degrees to be conferred under 
the power which would be given by a supplemen- 
tal charter would fail to place the recipients of 
such degrees on a footing of equality, as members 
of the Convocation, with other graduates of the 
University. The inferiority of their position in 
this respect would give rise to well-grounded dis- 
satisfaction. Her Majesty’s Government, there- 
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fore, propose to submit a Bill to Parliament, with 
a view to remove the obstacle which at present 
prevents the accomplishment of the object which 
they have in view.” 

The effect of that is that no new charter 
carrying out the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government could be valid without a sur- 
render of the previous one, and that sur- 
render was not to be hoped for. 

Sm GEORGE GREY : I used the words 
** full effect.” 

Mr. LOWE: I do not wish to state 
anything that is not correct, and I was 
only putting in a few words what I under- 
stood to be the view of my right hon. 
Friend. I will quote my right hon. Friend 
again— 

“Tt thus appears that it is impossible under 
present circumstances to give full effect to the 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Government.” 


That was the communication which my 
right hon. Friend made. What he wanted 
could not be done without a new charter, 
and that could not be valid without a sur- 
render of the previous one, which could 
not be effected. 

Srrm GEORGE GREY: Clearly all that I 
spoke of as being desired would involve a 
surrender of the old charter. A new 
charter would be necessary, and that could 
not be granted because there was no one 
to surrender the old one. An Act of Par- 
liament would have been required, but 
what was granted was a supplemental 
charter. 

Mr. LOWE: My right hon. Friend 
said there could not be a charter to give 
all that he desired to give, but by a supple- 
mental charter some of it could be given. 
That, however, he added, would be open 
to grave objection, as placing the persons 
who would get degrees under the new 
charter in a position of inferiority to those 
who got them under theold one, Does he 
say, “Therefore Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are bound to content themselves, 
though reluctantly, with a supplemental 
charter?” My right hon. Friend said 
nothing of that kind in his letter. On the 
contrary, he argued the question as if the 
Government had no such intention. But 
does the case stop there? Wait till you 
hear the end of the letter, and I have no 
doubt it was a perfectly frank statement 
of the intention of the Government at the 
time— 

“Her Majesty’s Government therefore propose 
to submit a Bill to Parliament with a view to re- 
move the obstacle which at present prevents the 
accomplishment of the object which they have 
in view.” 
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The object which they had in view could 
not be achieved by a charter which they 
had not power to grant. They had ano- 
ther alternative.. They might grant a 
charter which would not carry out that 
object ; but they told the Lord Lieutenant, 
and through him this House and the coun- 
try, that their intention was to reject the 
plan of a supplemental charter, and to 
propose an Act in order to enable them to 
issue a charter which would give full effect 
to their views. [Sir Grorcr Grey inti- 
mated his dissent.] The last thing I should 
wish to do would to be to misrepresent any 
hon. Gentleman, and least of all my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Morpeth, for 
whom, notwithstanding a difference in 
some political views, I never can feel any- 
thing but profound respect. If I misin- 
terpret his language, let him say so, There 
were two operations—one desirable but not 
practical, the other practical but not desir- 
able. Let him tell the House whether 
from the context there can be any other 
meaning given to his language than that 


the Government rejected the alternative of 


a supplemental charter, and would come to 
the House with a Bill. What, then, were 
we, who were watching this matter, to 
do? Were we to bring forward a Motion 
for the rejection of the Bill before it was 
broughtin? No; it appeared that when 
my right hon. Friend should come to this 
House with his Bill it would be time enough 
for us to move in the matter. When my 
right hon. Friend modified his views, and 
selected a different way of carrying them 
out from that stated in his letter, was the 
clear and decisive resolution of the Govern- 
ment conveyed by my right hon. Friend— 
that a Bill should be introduced —a fair 
notice to this House to give it an oppor- 
tunity of expressing its opinion on the 
subject? Nothing could be clearer than 
the official declaration of the Government 
referred to over and over again by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his speech 
of the 23rd February, and referred to over 
and over again by my right hon. Friend to- 
night. That this declaration should have 
been departed from and the alternative 
which we were led to believe had been re- 
jected should have been resorted to with 

out notice to this House is the first part 
of my charge. I now come to the second 
part. My right hon. Friend the Member 
for Louth (Mr. Chichester Fortescue) could 
scarcely have been serious when he said 
that he thought we would have taken 
warping as to the manner of dealing with 
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the Queen’s University from the speech he 
had previously made on the subject. We 
always hear my right hon. Friend with 
pleasure, and never with more pleasure 
than when he is introducing measures for 
the amelioration of his native country; 
but it was too much after the disclosures 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made as to England to expect grouped 
Members like myself to attend to those 
points. But my right hon. Friend says he 
opened the whole subject, and I now ask 
him whether he regards the statement 
which he made on this subject when bring- 
ing in the Irish Reform Bill as different 
from or similar to the statement of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mor- 
peth in his letter to the Lord Lieutenant, 
[Mr. Curcuester Fortescue: It was con- 
ditional.) That is no answer. Did the Go- 
vernment ever change their minds since the 
right hon, Gentleman the Member for Mor- 
peth wrote that letter? If so, when was 
that change communicated to the House? 
Was the speech of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Louth the announcement 
of the change? 

Sr GEORGE GREY: The letter and 
the speech are quite consistent. 

Mr. LOWE: Well, I will read what 
my right hon. Friend the Member for Louth 
said— 

“With reference to the Queen’s University, the 
House knew from what had passed in former de- 
bates, and from documents laid upon the table, 
that the Government proposed to throw open the 
Queen’s University to all students applying for 
degrees, irrespectively of their places of education. 
By so doing the Government would fulfil the pledge 
given last year to the hon. Member for Tralee, and 
thereby remove a well-founded grievance, and give 
increased usefulness and importance to the Queen’s 
University in Ireland. For this purpose it would 
be necessary to prepare a supplemental charter, 
and also to propose to a certain extent legislation 
in that House, with a view to supply the deficien- 
cies which under the present charter the Crown 
alone was not able to remedy.” 


Queen’s University. 


What is the meaning of that passage? 
Reading it now with the light of fresh 
events, I can see how it could be twisted 
into a notice of the supplemental charter ; 
but reading it in connection with what my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Morpeth 
had written before on the subject of an Act 
of Parliament being wanted, who could 
doubt that the legislation referred to by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Louth was the Act of Parliament men- 
tioned in the letter to the Lord Lieute- 
nant? Taking it that full information was 
given to us—taking it that there was no 
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surprise —though that would require no 
little effort—still I cannot believe till I 
hear it from my right hon. Friend that, 
when he made those observations in intro- 
ducing the Irish Reform Bill he meant to 
say that the Government had changed 
their mind, that they were no longer going 
to proceed by Bill, that they were going 
to proceed by supplemental charter and to 
drop the Bill altogether. What ingenuity 
could torture into such an intimation the 
words— 

“ And also to propose certain legislation in that 
House with a view to supply the deficiencies which, 
under the present charter, the Crown alone was 
not able to remedy ?” 

But my right hon. Friend did not stop there. 
He proceeded— 

“The Government intended, with the sanction 
of Parliament, to put the Queen’s University on a 
footing with the London University, and conse- 
quently proposed that the Queen’s University 
should have the same Parliamentary privilege as 
was intended to be conferred on the London Uni- 
versity—namely, the right of returning a Mem- 
ber to that House.” 

Who could suppose when he spoke those 
words that he meant the Government were 
not going to ask the sanction of Parliament, 
but to deal with the Queen’s University 
themselves end put it on a different foot- 


ing from the London University, without 


the sanction of Parliament? Those no- 
tices which we were told we should have 
were such as would have enabled us to chal- 
lenge the proceedings of the Government. 
I maintain that I, and those who have 
taken the task of watching this matter, are 
not to blame. The letter of the late Secre- 
tary of State was clear and distinct. The 
clear and distinct meaning of it was that 
the Government, before they took any 
proceeding, would come to this House for a 
Bill to give them power. The statement of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for Louth 
certainly was not as clear as that of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Morpeth, 
because the former was spoken while the 
latter was written, and I hope my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Chichester Fortescue) 
will give us some further information on 
the subject of the charter and the Bill. I 
now turn to the right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite who have accepted office, and beg 
their serious attention to this question. I 
suppose the supplemental charter if not ac- 
cepted by the Senate will not be a valid 
charter; but this is a point on which I 
hope to be informed. I would ask the 
Government to give their earnest attention 
to the question with the view of protecting 
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the interests of education; but, at all 
events, I feel certain that after what has 
passed we shall not again have any attempt 
made to deal with this case without afford- 
ing Parliament a full opportunity of ex- 
pressing its opinion. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he was happy to hear from his right 
hon. Friend an admission that in the 
course which the late Government took 
with respect to this matter they had put 
the House of Commons in possession of 
their full intentions with respect to the 
alterations it was proposed to make in the 
Queen’s University, both with respect to 
what they did, and what they did not 
mean todo. When these questions were 
asked in the beginning of the present Ses- 
sion ideas prevailed, as he was informed, 
that the Government had it in contempla- 
tion to make changes much larger and of 
a different kind from those indicated in 
the announcements made last Session by 
two right hon. Gentlemen, Members of 
Lord Palmerston’s Government. It was 
thought by many, probably by the right 
hon. Member for Calne and the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth, that the Govern- 
ment were going to interfere with the 
constitution of the Queen’s Colleges; that 
they were going to impose by charter or 
by Act a religious qualification on the 
office of Senator in the Queen’s University, 
to give a State recognition to the Roman 
Catholic University in Dublin, and to in- 
terfere in some way with the course and 
curriculum of education in the Queen’s 
University. The degree of alarm which 
prevailed induced questions to be put to 
the Government, and the object of the 
Government in all they had done since 
was to meet those questions and that alarm 
by informing the House accurately and 
fully of what they meant to do, and what 
they did not mean to do, on this subject. 
He gathered even from the speech of the 
right hon. Member for Calne that in that 
essential respect they had at least suc- 
ceeded. The promise given by the right 
hon. Member for South Lancashire, at a 
time when there was no question of the 
introduction of a Bill, because the Govern- 
ment had not then been advised by their 
legal advisers that any Bill was required, 
was that the correspondence which had 
taken place should be laid on the table of 
the House, and that the House should be 
put in full possession of the intentions of 
the Government. In a short time after- 
wards the correspondence was laid on the 
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table, and, more than that, a letter, written 
by his right hon. Friend the late Home 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land for the express purpose of informing 
the House of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, was also laid on the table. For 
himself, he half expected that the state- 
ment contained in that letter would have 
been challenged in that House by some 
enthusiast on the subject, but, as that 
was not the case, he inferred that that 
statement had disarmed the opposition of 
a section of the Liberal party, who, to his 
regret, had taken up a hostile attitude 
in the name of Liberal principles to a 
change in Irish University education which, 
he believed, would be of the greatest 
possible benefit to Ireland, and which 
was proposed in fulfilment of the solemn 
pledges given by the late Government a 
year ago. Least of all did he expect that 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Tamworth would be the person to com- 
plain of what had been done, as the right 
hon. Baronet must be aware that the in- 
tentions of the Government, as stated by 
the right hon. Member for Morpeth, were 
neither more nor less than the intentions 
stated last year when the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth was Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. Then came the question 
of procedure, and for the first time he 
now learnt that certain words at the end 
of the letter of the late Home Secretary 
had given rise to a misconception in the 
minds of some who took an interest in the 
matter. He heartily and sincerely re- 
gretted that such misconception should 
havearisen. The intention of the Govern- 
ment, under the advice of the Law Officers 
in England and Ireland, was to issue a 
supplemental charter for the purpose of 
effecting as much as such a charter could 
effect. That was taking the first step—a 
most imperfect step—and it was intended 
that the charter should be immediately 
followed up and made effectual for its 
purpose by a Bill. But if any miscon- 
ception as to those intentions had ex- 
isted it ought to have been removed 
by the statement he made in intro- 
ducing the Irish Reform Bill. He must 
protest against the idea that that state- 
ment was not sufficient to attract the 
attention of the House to the point in 
question. The late Government proposed 
to give a Member to the Queen’s Univer- 
sity. That was conditional on the very 
change which the Government then con- 


templated; for no human being would 
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propose to give a Member to the Queen’s 
University on its present restricted foot- 
ing, but only on condition that it should 
be open to all classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. He ventured to assert, in spite 
of all that the right hon. Member for 
Calne might think or say, that if such 
a proposition as that did not attract the 
attention of those who took an interest in 
the fortunes of the Queen’s University, 
it was their own fault, and not the fault 
of the late Government. He had, indeed, 
expected at that time a debate upon the sub- 
ject, believing that the statements made 
on the part of the Government must have 
attracted the attention of those interested, 
and that, if their alarm remained undimi- 
nished, they would have taken an opportu- 
nity of interposing their observations and 
criticism, and of declaring their opposi- 
tion to the course so clearly announced. 
Could it be supposed that the Government 
were simple enough to hope that they 
would be enabled to escape such a discus- 
sion. The idea was preposterous. They 
were prepared to lay the supplemental 
charter on the table of the House, and 
to meet discussion at every stage. They 
were also prepared to introduce a Bill 
for the purpose of completing the change 
of which the supplemental charter was 
the first instalment. That Bill was ready, 
and he had undertaken to introduce it, 
and was going to give notice of its intro- 
duction at the very time that the Motion 
of the noble Lord the Member for Galway 
(Lord Dunkellin) put a sudden and unex- 
pected stop to public business. They must 
have encountered the fullest discussion in 
that House upon the charter and the 
Bill. 

Mr. LOWE here observed that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated— 

“ Tt will be perfectly practical, right, and con- 
venient’ that no definite proceeding shall be taken 
by the Crown before the House has an opportu- 
nity of expressing its opinion,” 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
maintained that the House had enjoyed 
frequent opportunities of expressing its 
opinion and of challenging the conduct of 
the Government before any definite pro- 
ceeding. There was nothing in the sup- 
plemeutal charter or in the draft of the Bill 
which had not been previously stated to the 
House. Such being the case, considering 
the absolute silence of the House after the 
intentions of the Government were laid 
before it, and totally unaware of any mis- 
conception having arisen, they believed 
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that it was their duty to proceed in the 
fulfilment of their pledges, without doing 
which they held that they would be laying 
themselves open to the gravest censure. In 
treating this question he should have been 
glad to have gone beyond the narrow 
ground which he had occupied, and to 
have dealt with it upon its merits, but he 
felt that that was not the occasion for 
doing so. He refused to believe that 
those who called themselves Liberal Mem 
bers could have wished to prevent the 
Government from redeeming the promises 
that were given last year, with the view 
of rendering the Queen’s University a 
really national institution. The object 
was to throw open the University de- 
gree, so that it might be rendered ac- 
cessible to every Irishman who might 
desire to possess it, by so doing to remove 
a well-founded grievance, and at the 
same time, to give an important stimulus 
to education in Ireland. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 
hope, as I have all along taken a very 
warm interest in the subject of the Queen’s 
Colleges and the Queen’s University in 
Ireland, the House will allow me to make 
some observations on this subject. And, 
Sir, I agree entirely in what has been said 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Morpeth, that there are two questions 
here which are perfectly distinct ; one is 
the change which it is desired to introduce 
into the present system of education in the 
Queen’s University in Ireland; and the 
other is the time and the mode in which 
those changes have been made, so far as 
made up to the present moment. As to 
the merits of these changes, I agree this 
is not the proper opportunity to enter on 
the controversy. Iam only anxious that 
the House should understand what the 
changes are; I shall not say one word as 
to whether they be desirable or not desir- 
able. The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Morpeth (Sir George Grey), I think, 
hardly appreciated the gravity and impor- 
tance of the changes. He said the sup- 
plemental charter has not in any way 
revoked or altered the constitution of the 
Queen’s University as described in the ori 
ginal charter. The supplemental charter, 
he stated, is merely an enabling one—the 
Senate may choose it or not ; it is for them 
to say whether they will act under it or 
not: it is entirely optional. Now, that 
is a question which may very easily be 
tested by a reference to the constitution of 
the Queen’s University, There is a Uni- 
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versity, and the Queen’s Colleges affiliated 
to the University, and the rule of the 
charter was, that the Queen’s University 
could not confer any degree except on 
students who had passed through one or 
other of the Queen’s Colleges. The object 
was to secure not a mere test of attain- 
ment, by means of one or two exami- 
nations, but a residential system of educa- 
tion at the Queen’s Colleges. The student 
had to reside three years at one or other 
of the Queen’s Colleges before he could 
come up for his degree. So carefully was 
this attended to in the constitution that it 
was provided in these terms— 

“ Provided that no degree shall be conferred on 
any candidate who shall not have pursued his 
studies in some one or more of the Colleges of the 
University, so far as is hereinbefore prescribed.” 
The sine gua non was a certain amount of 
residential education at one or other of the 
Queen’s Colleges before a degree could be 
obtained. Now, observe what the sup- 
plemental charter proposes to do. It is 
called supplemental, but it is not supple- 
mental at all. It entirely alters the con- 
stitution of the University. The supple- 
mental charter recites— 


Queen's Unwersity. 


“ That it is expedient to extend the benefits of 

the said University, and for that purpose to en- 
large the powers of the said University created 
by our said charter, by enabling it to grant all 
such degrees and distinctions as are hereinbefore 
mentioned to persons who may be deemed quali- 
fied to obtain the same, although they may not 
have matriculated in any of the said Colleges of 
the University, or pursued any part of their stu- 
dies in such Colleges.” 
I beg the House to observe that this is 
really not a question between the different 
denominations in Ireland. It would bea 
great mistake to suppose that it does not 
affect Roman Catholics and Protestants 
alike. The question is as to the system 
of education, and the rule—be it a good 
one or not—is, that under the supplemental 
charter a young man having lived in his 
father’s house, never entering one of the 
Colleges at all, may go up to the Queen’s 
University, and after passing the minimum 
examination obtain a degree. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
That is the case at present at Trinity 
College. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL: The 
right hon. Gentleman never was under a 
greater mistake, because at Trinity College 
there was a regular curriculum. At pre- 
sent, residence within the walls may not 
be necessary ; but there must be attend- 
ance at three examinations in every year. 
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If the right hon. Gentleman is correct in 
his view, the question must arise, if 
Trinity College will admit all comers, 
where is the necessity for giving to the 
Queen’s University the power of conferring 
degrees without residence at one of the 
Queen’s Colleges? But the right hon. 
Gentleman is quite in error in supposing 
that there is any resemblance between 
what the supplemental charter prescribes 
and what is done at Trinity College, Dublin. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Morpeth was entirely in error when he 
stated that this was merely optional in the 
Queen’s University. The supplemental 
charter provides this— 


“We do, for us, our heirs and successors, fur- 
ther will and ordain, that once at least in every 
year the Senate of the Queen’s University in 
Ireland shall cause to be held an examination for 
matriculation in the said University of all such 
students as may present themselves as candidates 
for matriculation under this our charter.” 


This is what the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Morpeth calls merely an en- 
abling or empowering clause. Why, it is 
a compulsory clause. The University is 
obliged—*“‘ we will and ordain that they 
shall cause to be held an examination of 
all such students as may present them- 
selves,” no matter where they come from. 
That may be very wise or very unwise ; 
but it is a complete subversion of the 
whole system of education as pursued at 
the Queen’s Colleges up to the present 
time. The constitution of the University 
secured a residential system of education, 
through the medium of the Colleges ; but 
now it is proposed to substitute a system 
of providing degrees for all comers. This 
is a subject on which great difference of 
opinion prevails, though the system pro- 
posed is at present in operation at the 
University of London. This is not a 
question of Roman Catholic or Protestant 
education, it is a question of general edu- 
cation. The change proposed is a very 
important one, and it is one on which I 
wish to speak most temperately. I do not 
wish to impute wilful and deliberate mis- 
conduct to the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site. I trust that in this House they all 
speak and think as gentlemen. I believe 
every one of the Gentlemen I see opposite 
is incapable—utterly incapable—of com- 
mitting a breach of faith upon this or any 
other question; but I must say that a 
most unfortunate mistake has been com- 
mitted, the effect of which has been to put 
the parties interested in this question off 
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their guard. My belief is that if the 
statements which have been made from 
time to time on this subject were to be laid 
before the Gentlemen opposite—not in the 
heat of debate, but when they might 
calmly review them—they would say, 
** We are obliged to admit that, although 
nothing of the kind was intended by the 
statements which have been made, yet 
they were well calculated to mislead, and 
we regret extremely that they should have 
misled, anyone.” Let me now ask the 
House to attend to the manner in which 
the change has been effected. If I am 
misinformed on the subject of dates I shall 
accept correction. The warrant for affix- 
ing the seal of Ireland to the supplemen- 
tary charter reached Dublin on the 20th 
of June; the division of this House which 
resulted in the tender of the resignation 
of the Government on the following day 
took place on the 18th of June. That 
was not all. The addition of six members 
to the Senate of the Queen’s College was 
made as usual by the Queen’s letter; and 
I am told that that Queen’s letter—if 
wrong I shall be glad to be corrected—was 
dated the 27th of June, nine days after 
the division to which I have referred. The 
Queen’s letter named the six new members 
of the Senate, a circumstance which would 
have an important bearingon the acceptance 
of the charter. These dates may be wrong, 
but I think they are right. {Mr. Curcnes- 
veR Fortescue admitted that they were 
correct.] Well, then, the Queen’s letter, 
appointing six new members to the Senate 
was actually dated nine days after the 
resignation of the Government. How does 
this fact tally with what the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Louth has just 
now said? He said, ‘“‘ We desire the House 
to have every information upon the subject 
laid before it; the matter was dealt with 
in a Bill laid upon the table of the House 
which was liable to discussion at a future 
stage; and we also intended to bring in a 
Bill in pursuance of our object, which 
would likewise be open to discussion.” 
Now, my objection is this, that the late 
Government had no intention of bring- 
ing in a Bill at all. [Mr. CuicnEestER 
Fortescuz: I beg your pardon. We 
did intend to introduce a Bill.] But 
the Government on the 20th of June, 
when they tendered their resignation, 
could not have had the remotest idea of 
bringing in a Bill; the time for doing so 
was gone. That is the first objection I 
make; the supplemental charter was 
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actually sealed when the functions of the 
executive Government, to use the language 
of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to this House, were “‘in abeyance,” and 
when, therefore, the Government had no 
right to affix the seal. This being the 
case, it is idle to say that the Government 
were pursuing one complete and entire 
course in regard to the matter in question, 
because the supplemental charter was 
preliminary to the introduction of a Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Louth stated that that charter was sealed 
merely with the view of bringing in a Bill. 
[Mr.CarcuEster Fortescue: Hear, hear! 

All I can then say is the right hon. 
Gentleman has a very singular notion. 
It is desirable when ideas are ventilated 
that we should have a full and explicit 
expansion of them; for, observe, this is 
a question for discussion by the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: I 
stated just now that the supplemental 
charter received the Sign Manual a week 
before the division on the Motion of the 
noble Lord the Member for Galway. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL: But I 
think I am right in stating that the issue 
of the warrant for affixing the seal—which 
is an Act of the executive Government— 
did not follow as a matterof course. The 
warrant for affixing the great seal was 
issued after the Government were—I will 
not say in extremis—but when their func- 
tions were in abeyance. The dilemma of 
the right hon. Gentleman is this —either 
the Government were or were not serious 
when they tendered their resignation. If 
they were not serious when they tendered 
their resignation, I can quite understand 
the smooth and even mode in which they 
conducted the business of the country 
during the interval; but if they were 
serious, the act was of a most singular 
description. Observe, it is not a question 
whether the Sign Manual was affixed a 
week before the resignation or not; it is a 
question, as the right hon. Gentleman has 
himself put it to the House. He has 
said —‘‘ This supplemental charter was 
granted as part of one complete alteration ; 
for we intended to bring in a Bill to effect 
the changes we desired.” I say at the 
time the charter was sealed the introduc- 
tion of a Bill into Parliament was utterly 
impossible. Nor does the matter rest 
there. I will concede what the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Morpeth (Sir 
George Grey) said as to the statement 
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made last Session, when the Government 
expressed in terms sufficiently clear the 
changes which they desired to make with 
reference to the Queen’s University; and 
| agree with the right hon. Baronet that 
one of the changes at that time intended 
was to open the University to all comers, 
no matter where they were educated. The 
question is, what took place last year? I 
will avoid what has already been read on 
the subject, and first I will take what the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer said on 
the 23rd of February. There are words 
in the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
which entirely misled me; I might not 
have been as vigilant as it could have been 
wished, but I appeal whether they would 
not have misled any one. As to the charter, 
he said— 


“ Naturally the communications on this subject 
must be undertaken by the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and recently, as 
the House is aware, these personages have had 
other more pressing questions to consider than 
those of University education. My right hon. 
Friend himself will move to lay on the table the 
correspondence as far as it has gone, and when it 
is concluded, and the Government have made up 
their minds—not before—and are ready to announce 
their conclusion, they will put the Llouse at the 
earliest moment in possession of the fullest in- 
formation on the subject. As to the charter, it 
will naturally follow the conclusion at which the 
Government shall arrive upon points which that 
charter may embrace, and I think I may say to 
my right hon. Friend that he need not be in the 
least afraid that he will be unable in point of time 
to bring the subject under the notice of the House, 
and to challenge the Government, if he thinks fit, 
before the Crown has committed any formal act, 
but not before the Administration have given any 
advice they may think it their duty to give to the 
Crown before the Crown is committed to that 
formalact. It was our intention, whether we are 
or are not compelled by law to do so, to clearly 
place under the view of Parliament the opinions 
we hold on the subject of University education in 
Ireland, and the advice which in consequence of 
these opinions it would be our duty to give the 
Crown.” 

Now, will the House attend to what 
follows P— 

“ Tt was and is our intention to raise the ques- 
tion by asking the House to vote certain sums 
for scholarships to be opened to candidates from 
the Queen’s Colleges, and to any other persons 
entitled to be examined in the Queen’s Univer- 
sity.”—[3 Hansard, clxxxi. 967.] 

Now, in the name of common sense and 
plain language, could any person, after 
hearing this statement, do other than think 
that it was the intention of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to propose a Vote in 
Committee of Supply upon this subject, 
and thus raise the question for discussion, 
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as he said, in that way? Whether he 
was bound by law or not to do so, he had 
pledged himself to this House that the 
uestion should be raised in this way. 
That is what the Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer referred to when he said—‘“‘ There 
will be full and ample opportunity for the 
House to express its opinion before the 
Crown is committed to any formal act.” 
That may not be the meaning of these 
words; but if not, I confess I do not 
know what they mean. I appeal to any- 
body present whether he would put any 
other construction upon them. ‘It was, 
and is, our intention to raise the question.” 
What question? The question of the 
changes the Government contemplated— 
no matter how those changes were to be 


effected—and it was to be raised by asking | 


the House to vote certain sums of money 
for the scholarships. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman does not fail to repeat his views in 
various forms; for he said—‘‘ In that 
manner I thought-we should bring the 
matter fully and clearly before the House.” 


Then, in response to the right hon. Gen- 


tleman the Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe), | 


he said— 

“ Our first duty will be to make up our minds 
on the question. Nothing could be more un- 
worthy on our part than to bring this important 
question before the House previous to our having 
made up our own minds as to the course we should 
pursue. 
convenient that no definite proceeding shall be 
taken by the Crown before the House has an 
opportunity of expressing its opinion,” —[Jdid. 
968.] 

Now, my impression was that, taking the 
23rd of February as a starting point, the 
intention of the Government was to raise 
the whole question in the form of a Vote 
of Supply. The next question was this :— 
I took the liberty of asking the late At- 
torney General for Ireland a question, on 
the 6th of March, in reference to the 
changes, and the mode in which they were 
to be effected. In answer, the right hon. 
Gentleman said the Government had not 
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‘duced on my mind by that statement was 
this—it assured me that I might be per- 
fectly content to wait until a letter was 
laid on the table from the Home Secretary 
lor the Lord Lieutenant, in which I should 
| find an explanation of the mode in which 
|these changes were to be effected. I 
| waited, therefore, for that document, and, 
| when it came, what did it say? The right 
‘hon. Baronet (Sir George Grey) rested his 
|ease upon the letter, but I appeal to the 
House to say what interpretation they 
| would put upon its concluding statement 
‘as to the manner in which the changes 
| were to be introduced. The Secretary for 
the Home Department wrote to the Lord 


Lieutenant as follows :— 

} 

| “After a careful examination of the existing 
charter, the Law Officers have come to the conclu- 
sion that the powers both of the Chancellor and 
Senate and of the Convocation are too limited 
to enable both or either of these bodies to make 
any valid surrender. It thus appears that it is 
impossible, under present circumstances, to give 
full effect to the intentions of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The degrees to be conferred under 
the power which would be given by a supple- 
mental charter would fail to place the recipients 
| of such degrees on a footing of equality, as mem- 
| bers of the Convocation, with other graduates of 
the University. The inferiority of their position in 
this respect would give rise to well-grounded dis- 
satisfaction. Her Majesty’s Government, there- 
fore, propose to submit a Bill to Parliament with a 
view to remove the obstacle which at present pre- 
vents the accomplishment of the object which they 
have in view.” 


| Now, what do these words mean ? They 
mean, if they mean anything, ‘‘ We tried 
to do what we desired through a supple- 
mental charter, but we find it would be 
inoperative to accomplish the object we 
|have in view; and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment therefore’ — what does the word 
“therefore” mean if it does not refer to 
the fact that a supplemental charter would 
be insufficient ?—‘‘ therefore we propose 
to submit a Bill to Parliament.” I see 
| the right hon. Member for Portarlington 
|(Mr. Lawson) opposite, and I challenge 





finally decided as to the mode of effecting | him to deny that this letter, written by a 
the changes in the constitution of the} Minister of the Crown, meant anything 
Queen’s University ; but that the changes | but this, “‘ We might, if we chose, do a 


would be laid on the table of the House | 


in the form of a letter to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant from the Secretary of State. He 
also said that it would be necessary to ob- 
tain the assent of the governing body of 
the Queen’s University to those changes, 
and that that assent had not yet been 
given. I cannot, of course, answer for 
other hon. Members, but the effect pro- 


halting and imperfect act through the me- 
dium of a supplemental charter, but we 
will not do it because it would be halting 
and imperfect, and we intend to come be- 
fore Parliament and submit a Bill for the 
purpose of accomplishing the object in 
view.” That, I say, is the pledge which 
the right hon. Baronet gave in those sen- 





ema and if, by any miserable special 
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pleading those words could be now made 
to bear a different interpretation, it would 
be unworthy of the position of right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to rest their defence 
upon any quibble of that sort. The mean- 
ing to any plain reader of the Home. Se- 
cretary’s words was, ‘‘ We are not going 
to resort to a supplemental charter, be- 
cause it would be inefficacious, or, if we 
resort to it, it will be as a part and parcel 
of a Bill which we intend to submit to 
Parliament in order to obtain its sanction 
on the whole matter.’’ But the pledge 
did not stop there, for on the 17th of 
April an hon. Member who represents a 
Scotch burgh asked the Home Secretary 
whether a Bill was to be brought in for 
granting a new charter or for altering the 
position of the Senate of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity, and the Home Secretary replied 
that he proposed on an early day to in- 
troduce a Bill to give effect to the inten- 
tions of the Government as stated in his 
letter to the Lord Lieutenant, but that 
the Bill would not be of the precise cha- 
racter implied by the question. Now, 
what did those words mean? Did the 
right hon. Gentleman tell the hon. Mem- 
ber he was quite mistaken, and that the 
Government were going to grant a sup- 
plemental charter, and afterwards, if it 
proved inefficacious, would have occasion 
to bring in a Bill? No, he said he pro- 
posed to bring in a Bill to give effect to 
the intentions of the Government, though 
it would not be so large or extravagant 
as the question implied, thus giving the 
Iiouse the impression that a Bill was to be 
introduced, and that the sanction of Par- 
liament would be asked. Well, did the 
pledge stop even here? The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Chichester Fortescue) has 
referred us to his speech on the introduc- 
tion of the Irish Reform Bill, but, speak- 
ing in all humility for myself, I must 
say that if I had not been convinced up to 
that time that the Government had pledged 
themselves to ask the sanction of Parlia- 
ment for the whole of their scheme, I 
should have been entirely convinced by 
that speech that that was what the Go- 
vernment intended to do. I will not stop 
to deal with the question whether a speech 
on the Reform Bill was the natural occa- 
sion for giving an explanation of the in- 
tentions of the Government with regard 
to the Queen’s University. Passing that 
by, what did the right hon. Gentleman 
say? He began by referring to former 
debates and to documents which had been 
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laid on the table. The only document, 
however, that had been placed on the table 
was the Home Secretary’s letter. 

Mz. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
There was also the printed correspondence 
which had taken place between the Go- 
vernment and the Roman Catholic Pre- 
lates ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL : But 
that correspondence and the Home Secre- 
tary’s letter were all, I think, in one paper. 
[Mr. Cutcnester Fortescue: No.] Well, 
I accept the correction of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but my impression was that I 
read the whole in one paper. That, how- 
ever, is not at all material. The right hon, 
Gentleman’s words were these— 


“With respect to the Queen’s University the 
House knew from what had passed in former de- 
bates and from documents laid on the table that 
the Government proposed to throw open the 
Queen’s University to students applying for de- 
grees, irrespective of their place of education. By 
so doing the Government would fulfil the pledge 
given last year to the hon. Member for Tralee, 
and thereby remove a well-founded grievance and 
give increased usefulness and importance to the 
Queen’s University in Ireland. For this purpose 
it would be necessary to prepare a supplemental 
charter and to propose to a certain extent legisla- 
tion in that House with a view to supply the de- 
ficiencies which, under the present charter, the 
Crown alone was not able to remedy. The Go- 
vernment intended, with the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, to put the Queen’s University in Ireland 
on a footing with the London University, and 
consequently proposed that the Queen’s Univer- 
sity should have the same Parliamentary privi- 
leges as was intended to be conferred on the 
London University—namely, the-right of return- 
ing a Member to that House.” 


Thus the right hon. Gentleman wound up 
his statement by saying that the Govern- 
ment intended, *‘ with the sanction of Par- 
liament,” to put the Queen’s University 
upon the same footing as the London Uni- 
versity. Well, now, does the right hon. 
Gentleman mean to say, after hearing these 
statements read, that he has kept faith 
with the House? [Mr. Catcnester For- 
TescuE: Yes.] Well, I wish to exculpate 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
from any intention of wilfully breaking 
faith, but is it too much to say that the 
words which fell from the Members of the 
late Government must have had the na- 
tural effect of deceiving the House ? Speak- 
ing for myself, I may state that I was ap- 
plied to by various persons interested in 
the Queen’s University with reference to 
presenting petitions upon the subject of 
the contemplated changes, and the uniform 
language which I held was—‘‘ We are 
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promised, either in the shape of a Vote in| versity to be still withheld from them, 
Supply or of a Bill to be laid on the table, and the basis of it confined to its present 
an opportunity for discussing the proposed narrow limits? He repeated this was 
measures. We have been promised again pre-eminently a Roman Catholic question, 
and again that the changes are not to be and the Attorney General could not evade 
made without the sanction of Parliament, |it and decline to pronounce an opinion 
and, therefore, there will be ample oppor- | upon its merits. But because it was a 
tunity of appealing to Parliament as soon | Roman Catholic question, and because 
as a Bill is introduced or a Vote is pro- | the late Government intended to remove 
posed.”” I must say, therefore, that a disability under which Catholic students 
although there has been no intention of |in Ireland were placed, they had been 
misleading the House, there certainly has | visited with the present debate. The right 
been a most unfortunate misleading of the | hon. and learned Gentleman endeavoured 
House upon this very grave and important | to establish that those acts of the late Go- 
question. vernment were done at a time when that 

Mr. LAWSON said, that the House | Government was in extremis, and actually 
might naturally ask what was the ques-| after they had resigned their places. 
tion it was then discussing, for the At- | But the Attorney General could only make 
torney General himself had just stated | that out by a system of special pleading. 
that he did not impute to the Members He (Mr. Lawson) said that from begin- 
of the late Government any breach of} ning to end there was no change in the 
faith in that matter. But he was certainly | intentions of the Government upon this 
surprised to hear the right hon. and / question. On the 15th March the Law 
learned Gentleman say that that was not | Officers of Ireland had given their opi- 
a Roman Catholic question. The whole | nions upon this point. The letter of the 
history of the subject proved that it was | late Home Secretary was then laid upon 
pre-eminently a Roman Catholic question, | the table, founded upon that opinion, and 
and nothing else. During the last Ses-/| stating that two things were necessary 
sion of Parliament the right hon. Gen-| for the purpose of giving effect to the 
tleman the late Secretary for the Home| proposed object. First, a supplemental 
Department, having the right hon. Baro- | charter; and secondly, in order to remedy 
net the Member for Tamworth by his/| the defect that would still exist; for the 
side, declared, in reply to the demand | degrees conferred under the supplemental 
made by the hon. Member for Tralee for| charter would not give the students the 
the grant of a charter to the Roman Ca-| proper status in the University without 
tholic University, that the Government | an Act of Parliament in addition. They 
would not assent to the proposal, while he| could not, for example, be members of 
added that the Roman Catholics of Ireland | Convocation, and it was obviously unde- 
were subject to a real grievance in that! sirable that there should be two different 
matter, and that the Government would | classes of graduates separated by religious 
endeavour to remove that grievance by | distinction. Immediately after the publi- 
enlarging the basis of the Queen’s Uni-| cation of that letter the late Law Officers 
versity, and enabling it to confer degrees | prepared two documents at the same time 
on all students who underwent a certain|—the one was the draft of the supple- 
examination. Then there was an excep-| mental charter, and the other was the 
tion made in the case of the Magee Col-| draft of the Bill which recited that char- 
lege in Ireland, which was a Presbyterian|ter. They were prepared on the same 
College. If this charter were carried out,|day, and submitted to the Government 
it would enable Roman Catholic gradu-| upon the understanding that they were 
ates to come forward and to contend with | to go on part passu. The right hon. Gen- 
the graduates belonging to other religious | tleman the Member for Louth had the 
denominations for degrees. ‘That was not| draft of the Bill, and was ready to lay 
the case at present, inasmuch as no Ro-| it on the table of the House. The Sign 
man Catholic students, educated in Catho- | Manual to the charter was obtained on 
lic Colleges, were capable of obtaining | the 13th June, a week before the Motion 
degrees in any of the Irish Universities.| was made upon which the Government 
Because the parents of these young men, | went out of office, but the preparation of 
from conscientious motives, declined to|the document itself had occupied the 
send their children to the Queen’s Col-| attention of the Law Officers for a con- 
leges, were the advantages of the Uni-| siderable time previously. Their advice 
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was that the charter should issue, and | right hon. Baronet. He could not think 
be submitted to the Senate for its ap- | what hon. Gentlemen were afraid of; for 
proval, and when that was done the Bill | this charter, so far from interfering with 
should be introduced. There was there- | mixed education in Ireland, would be one 
fore no ground for the assertion of the right | of its best preservatives. If the Queen’s 
hon. and learned Gentleman that all this | Colleges themselves could not afford to 
was done after the late Government had | breathe the free air of competition, they 
determined upon resigning. As he (Mr. | had not the vitality which he believed they 
Lawson) now saw the right hon. Baronet | possessed. The only effect of this change 
the Member for Tamworth (Sir Robert | would be to give a fair opportunity for 
Peel) in his place, he would take the | rivalry between the two different systems 
opportunity of addressing some observa- | of the University Colleges and the Denomi- 
tions to him. He would first say that | national Colleges. The change would not 
there was not a particle of foundation for | in the least degree interfere with the Col- 
the charge he had made against him | leges themselves, and he could not see how 
(Mr. Lawson), that his answer to the | it could injure the system of mixed educa- 
question of the Attorney General was | tion in Ireland. The right hon. Baronet 
one of an evasive character, and that he | the Member for Morpeth had sufficiently 
had stated ahat something was to be done | answered the charge brought against the 
which he well knew would not be done. | late Government of having been guilty of a 
To that charge he (Mr. Lawson) gave the | want of good faith. There could not have 
most unqualified contradiction. What he; been a more idle supposition than that 
had stated was, that the mode in which | the late Government should have sought 
the proposed changes were to be effected | for concealment in this matter, and the 
in the constitution of the Queen’s Uni- | matter had been carried out by them from 
versity had not yet been finally settled, | beginning to end in the most full and 
but it would soon be laid upon the table. | complete manner with an earnest desire to 
On the 20th June the right hon. Baronet | realize the pledges held out by the then 
went minutely into the statement, that he | Home Secretary during the previous Ses- 
proposed to put the Queen’s University on | sion. No injury whatever had been done 
the same footing »s that of the London | to the cause of mixed education; the sup- 
University, and enable its Senate to grant | plemental charter was only to enable the 
degrees to all candidates who presented | University to confer degrees upon persons 
themselves for them, although not mem- | who had not been educated in the Colleges. 
bers of the Church of England. The|If the Senate of the University chose to 
right hon. Gentleman continued to be a/| reject the charter it would become inope- 
Member of the Government who pro-|rative; but if, as he believed, the Senate, 
posed to make that change. But when he | in the interests of their country and of 
heard that a supplemental charter had | their own University, accepted it, it would 
been submitted to the Senate of the/then be for the House to say whether it 
Queen’s University having the effect of | would be put in motion to confirm that 
working out that change, he went to Ire- | charter so accepted, and to take care that 
land for the purpose of defeating the ac- | there should be no improper distinction or 
ceptance of that charter which he had | difference drawn between men brought up 
before stated he entirely approved of. | at the University and those brought up at 
That was the position which the right | Denominational Colleges. It would then 
hon. Baronet had the bad taste to take up| be for the House to say whether they 
against the late Government. He congra-| would or would not carry out and com- 
tulated the right hon. Baronet on the/| plete that system. The question was 
liberality of sentiment and consistency of | looked upon with great interest in Ireland, 
conduct which he exhibited in thus coming | and it was by no means a wise or a just 
forward to oppose the concession of so | thing for the advocates of mixed education 
small a boon to the Catholic students of | to endeavour to promote their own system 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman told} by proscribing, denouncing, or placing 
the Irish students in effect to go to the| under disabilities those who were at- 
London University, and as they could get | tached to a different system. 

their degrees there they had no ground of | Mr. MAGUIRE said, that from the 
complaint. He (Mr. Lawson) called that ' speech of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
an emigration of the worst kind, and he | Robert Peel), it was manifest that he was 


did not understand the nationality of the | still influenced by the same spirit of edu- 
Mr, Lawson | 
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cational fanaticism which seemed to pos- 
sess him ever since Ireland was fortunate 
enough to have him as Chief Secretary. 
Indeed it was curious that on a subject 
of such a nature there should be so much 
bitterness and ill-feeling. The right hon. 
Baronet hurled imputations and accusa- 
tions on all sides. He charged the late 
Government with having yielded to a base 
pressure on this question, and with having 
made this concession to the Catholics of 
Ireland in order to gain the votes of Ca- 
tholic Members. Now he (Mr. Maguire) 
did not believe that any such pressure 
could possibly have been put upon the 
Government in June, 1865; and so far 
from any compact or bargain having taken 
place between the Irish Members and the 
Government, the Irish Members simply 
urged on the Government a most just and 
legitimate claim on behalf of their Catho- 
lic countrymen, and the Government dealt 
with their proposal in a wise and states- 
manlike spirit. The language held by the 
Government in June, 1865 was not of that 
vague and general character which the 
right hon. Baronet affected to think it 
had been. On the contrary, it was so 


full and clear, so minute and yet so com- 
prehensive, as to their intentions, and the 


mode in which those intentions were to 
be carried out, that the hon. Member for 
Tralee withdrew his Motion—a Motion 
which seemed to command unanimous as- 
sent. The House on that occasion ap- 
peared to have come to a right and ra- 
tional conclusion—namely, that there was 
in Ireland a large body of Catholics whose 
only offence was that they held the same 
opinions and principles on the subject of 
education as were held and acted upon by 
the great majority of Englishmen. When 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Calne (Mr. Lowe) was in office, he de- 
fended the English National system of 
edueation, which was based upon religious 
teaching, and was in fact denominational, 
and he represented it as dear and pre- 
cious to the mass of the English people; 
and yet Irishmen were denounced as 
bigoted and retrogressive, fanatical and 
desirous of going back to the policy of the 
Dark Ages, because they asked to have 
the principle of English legislation ap- 
plied to their country; and the Govern- 
ment were to be branded as base because 
they made a concession to Irish Catholics 
which had an apposite precedent in the 
boon granted to English Dissenters. When 
one listened to such a speech as that deli- 
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vered by the right hon. Baronet, one was 
inclined to ask when was there to be any- 
thing like consistency and honour among 
statesmen and politicians? The right hon. 
Baronet was in office, sat on the Treasury 
Bench, when the Home Secretary and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer —his Col- 
leagues in the Government — made the 
proposal on the part of the Cabinet, not 
in a vague, but in a precise and specific 
manner. He listened to the statements 
made by his Colleagues in the Ministry, 
and not one word of objection or remon- 
strance fell from his lips. By his silence 
he assented to that proposal; by his re- 
maining in office he equally concurred in 
the policy which it announced; and yet 
in twelve months after, and out of office, 
he discovered that the proposal and policy 
to which, as a Minister, he virtually as- 
sented, were repugnant to his conscience. 
If the offer made by the Government in 
1865 were so repugnant to his conscience, 
so dangerous and subversive of the prin- 
ciples which he cherished, why did he 
not rise in his place and say so at the 
time? Why, instead of remaining in office, 
did he not at once separate himself from 
the Government on a question which he 
held to be so vital? He charged the right 
hon. Baronet with moral cowardice in not 
having stood by his principles on that oc- 
casion, and he held him responsible, in the 
face of Parliament and the country, for not 
having, as a Member of the Government, 
repudiated their proposition if he believed 
it to be injurious. What the House had 
a right to complain of was, that while 
holding the most important and respon- 
sible of all offices, that of Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, he concealed his real opi- 
nions, and that after acquiescing in the 
policy of his Colleagues when in office, he 
should turn round on them in a year after, 
and condemn them for the very thing to 
which he had virtually assented. There 
had been too much of the same incon- 
sistency in the late debates on Reform; 
and it would be well for Parliamentary 
morality and statesmanlike consistency 
that, when a Minister did not agree with 
his Colleagues on any really important mat- 
ter, involving principle, he should separate 
himself at once from them, and then free 
himself from further responsibility. The 
question had excited a good deal of unne- 
cessary acrimony; but let them look at 
the matter calmly. [Laughter.| Hon. 
Gentlemen might laugh; but while per- 
haps he spoke warmly where principle 
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and consistency were involved, he could 
state the views of his countrymen on this 
subject of education quite calmly. The 
late Sir Robert Peel had been referred to 
as the founder of the Queen's Colleges. 
But if Sir Robert Peel, who was one of 
the wisest and most sagacious of states- 
men, were then alive and in office, he 
would do the very same thing that the 
late Government had done, or that the pre- 
sent Government, if they were wise, would 
do. The late Sir Robert Peel was not one 
of your pig-headed statesmen—who having 
once got hold of an idea, could never 
change or modify it; he went with the 
times, and yielded to the force alike of 
conviction and circumstances. He had 
been the most strenuous supporter of the 
Corn Laws; and yet he was the very 
man who, as a Minister at that table, 
proposed and carried their repeal. In the 
same way he would have yielded to rea- 
son and justice in the present case, and 
respected conscientious convictions which 
he could not overcome. He hoped the 
son of that great statesman would have 
the moral courage to bring this question 
fairly before the House, and test his 
friends opposite on the subject. He would 
venture to say, whatever hon. and right 


hon. Gentlemen opposite might assert in 
this House, they considered the right hon. 


Baronet a most dangerous ally. If the 
Government could evade the difficulty, they 
would do so, and perhaps wisely; but the 
question was one of those which, from its 
present position, was one that could not 
be shirked or evaded, but should be dealt 
with sooner or later. The state of the 
case was this:—There was a vast majo- 
rity of the Catholics of Ireland attached 
to the principle of separate education. 
Was that a crime? If so, then they 
sinned in common with the vast majority 
of the English people. One of the sup- 
porters of the separate system was Dr. 
Cullen, whom the right hon. Baronet 
might perhaps shortly term “ the so-called 
Cardinal.” [Sir Ropert Peet: No, no!] 
Well, the mght hon. Baronet once said 
that he did not care three rows of pins 
for his opinion. Was it because Dr. Cullen 
held that separate education was the best 
system that the right hon. Baronet opposed 
it, and refused any fair concession to those 
who shared in the feeling of the Catholic 
Bishops on that point? ‘The great body of 
the Catholics of Ireland held opinions in 
common with their Bishops, and, at con- 
siderable pecuniary sacrifice, founded a 
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Catholic University, which cost about 
£100,000, including contributions from 
Catholics in the colonies and America; 
and their interest in the institution was 
still shown by their generously responding 
every year to the appeal made in its be- 
half. That showed the sincerity of their 
attachment to the system on which this 
University was based. And surely this 
sincerity of belief was entitled to the fair 
consideration of Parliament, which annu- 
ally votes an immense sum for the main- 
tenance of a similar system of education in 
England. The Irish Catholics — not all, 
certainly, but the vast majority—held the 
same opinions on this subject of education 
which were proclaimed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Calne when 
he was Minister. Well, Bishops, priests, 
and the great body of the Catholic laity 
asked for a charter for their University ; 
and what possible harm could it have done 
to give that institution the power of grant- 
ing degrees to its students? The charter 
was refused by successive Governments, 
mainly owing to the noise and clatter got 
up by a few bigots—educational bigots— 
who would tolerate no views which were 
not in accordance with their own. The 
same demand was made on the late Go- 
vernment by a Motion in this House. But 
the Government said ‘“‘ No; we will not 
give a charter to the Catholic University, 
but we will make a compromise. We 
will give power to the Queen’s University 
to grant degrees to all students, whether 
educated at the Queen’s Colleges or the 
Catholic University; and we will so mo- 
dify the constitution of the Senate of the 
Queen’s University as to inspire general 
confidence in that body.” This was the 
compromise offered by the late Govern- 
ment; and, taking all circumstances into 
consideration, it was about as much as the 
Government could hope to carry, so long 
as the absurd excitement on the subject 
continued. In giving this privilege to the 
students of the Cathclic University, they 
would not do away with or impair the 
mixed system, which would be amply 
sustained by the State; but they would 
bring about what was most essential, an 

would be beneficial to the general cause 
of education in Ireland—a wholesome m- 
valry between the students of the two i- 
stitutions. If the students of the Catholic 
University could not win in the academic 
race, they should be content to remain 
without the honours and distinctions of 
success ; but if they established their pro- 
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ficiency in the studies necessary to qualify 
them for degrees, was there any just reason 
why they should be denied the advantages 
granted to students of other institutions? 
There had been a great deal of petting 
and fostering of students in the Queen’s 
Colleges up to a certain period, and honours 
were lavished in cases where they had not 
been hardly won; but with a new system, 
under which all students should have to 
compete in a common arena, the greatest 
benefit would be the result. Would the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer consent to the proposal of 
the right hon. Baronet to undo what the 
late Government had done? The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the noble 
Leader of the present Government had 
made all kinds of promises to Ireland. 
What, then, were they going to do in 
this matter? Here was an opportunity of 
testing the sincerity of their professions. 
To the mind of any unprejudiced man 
nothing could be fairer than the com- 
promise of the late Government. If the 
present Government were wise and politic, 
they would do as the late Government had 
done. When he was Member for Dungar- 


yan a constituent of his told him that he 
would sooner cut off his hand than send a 


child of his to the Queen’s Colleges. The 
gentleman who thus expressed himself had 
realized a large fortune by industry, energy, 
and integrity; and he (Mr. Maguire) be- 
lieved he would have made very great 
sacrifices in defence of his educational 
views. That gentleman was strongly in 
favour of the separate system — which 
exists in this country; and that was the 
feeling among the general body of the 
Catholics of Ireland. He asked the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to respect the honest convictions 
of those who were unwilling to barter 
their feelings for the advantages to be 
derived from the system of education of 
the Queen’s Colleges, and to redeem the 
promises given not only by the late Go- 
vernment, but by the Parliament itself. 
Sim PATRICK O’BRIEN expressed a 
hope that the appeal made by the hon. Mem- 
berfor Cork would be answered by the Chan- 
: cellor of the Exchequer, and that a state- 
ment would be made of the policy of the 
Government, not only with reference to 
education in Ireland, but as to other sub- 
Jects which were regarded with interest 
by the people of that country. Ile might 
be permitted to say that a rumour pre- 
vailed that the people of Ireland were to 
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be subjected to a dictatorship, and that 
the Government was not to be carried on by 
the Constitutional Advisers of the Crown. 
It was said in former days that Mr. O’Con- 
nell was dictator to the Whigs. Was it 
to be said in 1866 that the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Whiteside) 
was to be dictator to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment? These were not mere words. 
The people of Ireland saw with terror that 
they were to be legislated for not by the 
Government of the day, but by the right 
hon. Gentleman. He did not intend to 
say a word derogatory to the distinguished 
individual who had been appointed Lord 
Chancellor for Ireland ; but he asked whe- 
ther it was true that Mr. Blackburne had 
not in 1858 declined the great seal on the 
ground of advancing years? He hoped 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had 
spoken of checks to Irish emigration, 
would state whether it was the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to bring in 
a Bill in reference to the relations between 
landlord and tenant in Ireland. The effec- 
tual check to emigration and disaffection 
would be the declaration that the Govern- 
ment intended to deal in a fair and liberal 
spirit with that question. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I wish for 
my own sake and for the sake of the House 
that I could have refrained from taking 
part in a discussion which, so far as the 
late Government are concerned, has been 
exhausted by the speeches delivered from 
this Bench. But my right hon. Friend 
(Sir Robert Peel) has not left me that op- 
tion, because he has been so kind as to treat 
this matter, not simply with reference to 
a default of duty on the part of the late 
Government, but as a personal breach of 
faith on my part — acquainting me, as he 
did in his speech—and, certainly, I am not 
accustomed to such imputations—that an 
imputation rests upon me individually as 
regards the non-fulfilment of my promises 
in this House, and that a motive of kind- 
ness to me operated — I forget whether 
with respect to himself or the Senate—in 
causing him to give me an opportunity of 
freeing myself from these grave imputa- 
tions. And then, at the close of the 
speech of my right hon. Friend, stretching 
his Christian charity to the utmost in 
order to devise a more favourable interpre- 
tation, he was kind enough to let me off 
easy, on the ground that so favourable and 
so high was the opinion he entertained of 
me, that he had no doubt I should have 
kept my promise but for the pressure and 
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excitement of the fallen fortunes of the 
Government. I return my best thanks to 
my right hon. Friend for his kindness in 
raising this discussion with a view to my 
special personal advantage, and more 
especially for the mild judgment that he 
has been pleased to pass upon the breach 
of my engagement, mitigated by the con- 
siderations he has so kindly adduced. But, 
Sir, I cannot accept the statement of my 
right hon. Friend. I must gravely ques- 
tion the discretion with which, so far as 
he is concerned, he has raised the present 
question. I must contrast his recital of the 
facts with the far more accurate recital of 
the right hon. Member for Calne (Mr. 
Lowe). The statements of these two Gen- 
tlemen were fundamentally at variance 
upon the more important points of the case. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel) represented 
the case generally in this way : — In the 
summer of 1865 there had taken place a 
discussion in which my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Morpeth (Sir George Grey), 
on the part of the Government, promised, 
in large and general terms, the considera- 
tion of the question with regard to the 
higher class education in Ireland; and 
then my right hon. Friend (Sir Robert 
Peel), leaving it to be understood that the 
House at that time remained in total igno- 
rance as to what were the real intentions of 
the Government, came down in his nar- 
rative to the present Session of Parliament, 
and described the feelings of astonishment 
and dismay with which he at length dis- 
covered that it was our intention to open, 
if we could, the Queen’s University so that 
it should no longer admit to degrees ex- 
clusively those persons who were trained 
in the Queen’s Colleges, but that it should 
admit to degrees all who had complied with 
the requisite conditions, and had attained 
the requisite degree of fitness, even although 
they might have been so ill-judged, as he 
considered it, to receive their education 
only in an establishment where ffeir own 
religion was specifically taught. That my 
right hon. Friend now declares to be a funda- 
mental change in the system established by 
the late Sir Robert Peel; and I believe 
he has given indications to-night of his in- 
tention to challenge that change, and to 
invite the judgment of the House upon 
it, which I hope he will do. But has he 
totally forgotten that to the official pledge 
to Parliament and to the people of Ireland 
to introduce that very change, he himself 
was a party. My right hon. Friend, as 
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the representative of the Irish Government, 
sat upon the Ministerial Bench by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Morpeth, 
when the latter, on the part of the Govern- 
ment of Lord Palmerston, not merely in 
vague and general terms intimated that it 
was the intention of the Government to con- 
sider this or that, but in the most specific 
manner announced the very object the Go. 
vernment had in view, and which at the 
very first opportunity it was our supreme 
desire to make thoroughly known and un- 
derstood by Parliament, as well as by the 
people of Ireland. Here are the very words 
that were then used by my right hon, 
Friend the Member for Morpeth with the 
assent and approval of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Tamworth— 

“Her Majesty’s Government think it (their 
object) would best be effected by an enlargement 
of the powers of the Queen’s University in Ire. 
land, by amending its charter so as to remove the 
restrictions which now prevents it from granting 
degrees to any students except those who have 
passed through a course of instruction in one or 
other of the Queen’s Colleges, thus adopting a 
system analogous to that found to work satisfac- 
torily in the University of London.”—[3 Hansard, 
elxxx. 555.) 
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These are the terms of the declaration made 
by my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Morpeth with the official and responsible 
approval of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: May I just in- 
terrupt my right hon. Friend for a mo- 
ment? What I stated in the earlier part 
of this discussion was not that I approved 
entirely of the speech of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Morpeth, but that 
the Government had given a pledge to this 
House, in answer to the speech of the hon. 
Member for Tralee, that during the Ses- 
sion the Government would consider the 
question, with a view to the enlargement of 
the scheme for the University. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I do not 
undertake to state whether my right hon. 
Friend approved every word in the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Morpeth or not. What I stated was 
this, that my right hon. Friend was Secre- 
tary for Ireland at the time that a measure 
of a specific character and of vital import- 
ance was announced by the Cabinet under 
which he served, and he, the organ of the 
Irish Government, remained silent upon 
the Ministerial Bench, and became respon- 
sible as much as was any one of us for the 
measure announced by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Morpeth. 
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Sir ROBERT PEEL: With the per- 
mission of the House I must again inter- 
rupt the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. It is not the case that I sat silent 
upon the Bench while that statement was 
made by my right hon. Friend. I stated 
to Lord Palmerston, the then Prime Minis- 
ter, that if the Government intended to 
introduce any measure affecting the Queen’s 
University in Ireland, I would not consent 
to hold the position I did. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am unable to 
follow the reasoning of my right hon. 
Friend. He says that because he made 
some statement to Lord Palmerston, of 
which I have now heard for the first time, 
it therefore follows that I am not correct 
in saying, what I must repeat, that he sat 
silent upon the Bench as an organ of the 
Irish Government while a statement was 
made announcing Irish policy, and there- 
fore by that silence he was, and could not 
but be, and in the sense of the constitution 
or usages of this House must have been, 
and could only be understood to be, fuily 
and completely responsible for the whole 
measure then announced. But my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Calne has 
given a much more accurate statement of 
what has taken place. I must say that if 


there is anything for which I should be 
disposed to claim credit on the part of the 
late Government in connection with this 
matter, it is for our extreme anxiety to 
place Parliament from the first in possession 


of our intentions. I do not say that we 
were entitled to any special credit for this, 
because any Government that pursued a 
different course would find itself involved 
in infinite embarrassment. It would have 
been possible to have made vague and 
general declarations, but the greatest care 
was taken to make specific statements ; and 
the right hon. Member for Calne, with his 
clear perception and accurate memory, has 
stated fully and clearly the declaration that 
was made by the Government in June, 
1865, of their whole intention with respect 
to this matter. When we came to the 
commencement of the present year, the 
very first thing we did was to lay upon the 
table of this House every document con- 
nected with the subject the moment we 
Were in a position todo so. AsI stated 
on a former occasion, we always looked 
forward to the opportunity we should have, 
in the natural course of business, to chal- 
lenge the judgment of the House upon the 
measures we had taken, by the proposal 
it was our intention to make for the 
VOL, CLXXXIV. [rurep szntes.] 
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foundation of scholarships in the enlarged 
University. It was not supposed by us 
that that was a security given to the 
House in order to enable it to prevent 
things of which it might disapprove. 
On the contrary, it was quite evident 
that the proposal of these scholarships 
must follow and not precede the changes 
to be made in the constitution of the 
Queen’s University. We looked to that 
as a means by which we should bring 
under the judgment of the House those 
measures which undoubtedly we should 
have adopted on our own responsibility, 
without question, but not without the full 
cognizance of the House. Since July, 
1865, I distinctly affirm that our plans 
and intentions have been well known to 
this House; and that they were well 
known is proved by the questions put in 
February of the present year. It is so far 
satisfactory that there can be no doubt at 
all of the meaning of the terms then used. 
I do not complain that they have been 
misconstrued by either of the two right 
hon. Gentlemen who have appeared dis- 
posed to complain of the conduct of the 
late Government. The promise was cer- 
tainly not to associate the House by acts 
of our own in the responsibility for those 
measures anterior to their being adopted 
—that is to say, so far as they were mea- 
sures within the compass of the preroga- 
tive of the Crown. It would have been 
wrong on our part if we had endeavoured 
to throw upon the House the responsibility 
for these measures, so far as they were 
within the compass of that prerogative. 
At the time I speak of we were not aware, 
from an examination of the case, that it 
would be necessary to invite the aid of 
Parliament ; but, when challenged, we 
cheerfully promised to place it in the 
power of Parliament to interfere if it 
pleased, for the purpose of preventing be- 
forehand the accomplishment of that of 
which it might disapprove. When that 
pledge was given it appeared to be satis- 
factory; and, undoubtedly, we did believe 
that when the Secretary of State laid upon 
the table the letter he had addressed to 
the Lord Lieutenant we had substantially 
fulfilled that pledge. I grant, as the right 
hon. Member for Calne has urged, and as 
the Secretary for Ireland has admitted, it 
could not be inferred from that letter that 
it was intended by us to prepare the 
draft of a supplemental charter and to 
advise the Crown with respect to the 
charter before introducing a Bill into Par- 
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liament. I admit that, and I join with 
the late Secretary for Ireland in regretting 
that that letter of my right hon. Friend 
was not, as I have said, clear and indis- 
putable upon that subject; but I cannot 
admit that it conveyed the sense which the 
right hon. Member for Calne has put upon 
it. I admit that upon that point it was 
ambiguous, and I regret it. I must say 
this: it did appear to me that that ambi- 
guity, whatever it was, was made suffi- 
ciently clear by the speech of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Louth (Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue). 
by the right hon. Member for Calne that 
it was not to be expected attention should 
be paid to that speech considering the cir- 
cumstances under which it was delivered ; 
but my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Tamworth has given us to-night a lively 
description of the alarm and dismay that 
that speech excited in his mind. 

Str ROBERT PEEL: I was not present 
when it was made. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : 
understood him to say— 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: You have stated 
many things I did not say. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I did not say 
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I thought I 


my right hon. Friend was present, but | & 


he learnt from that speech the inten- 
tions of the Government. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Louth said— 


“In order to carry into effect the purposes of 
the Government it would be necessary to prepare 
a supplemental charter ; and also to propose, to 
a certain extent, legislation in that House, witha 
view to supplying deficiencies which under the 
present charter the Crown alone was unable to 
remedy.” 


I must remind the House of a well-known 
and recognized principle, that there is no 
declaration more formal and more solemn 
than that which a Minister of the Crown 
makes in his place in the House of Com- 
mons; and I cannot conceive how anyone, 
listening to the words I have quoted, could 
have rested in the comfortable conviction 
in which the right hon. Member for Calne 
appears to have rested, that the first step 
to be taken by the Government was the 
introduction of a Bill into this House. 
The right hon. Member for Calne will do 
me the justice to recollect that all along 
we have said we could not produce the 
charter as a draft to this House, and 
that we distinctly declined to do so; and 
then the Secretary for Ireland said it 
would be necessary to prepare a supple- 
mental charter, and also to propose certain 
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legislation to supply deficiencies in the 
present charter which the Crown alone 
could not remedy. Under these circum- 
stances, when my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Calne says he finds himself 
reduced to this dilemma, that either he 
must accuse himself of some laxity or in- 
attention in the pledge he gave to follow 
up this question, or else he must accuse 
the Government of that which he would 
not describe by finishing the sentence, I 
have not the least hesitation in stating that 


| between these alternatives I accept the 


milder one, and I think my right hon. 
Friend must see that after he was told 
that a’ supplemental charter would be 
prepared, and told likewise that it could 
not be laid before the House until it had 
been acted upon, he must have shown 
either a little inattention to the duties he 
had undertaken or he must at the moment 
have been under such an excess of liberal 
and favourable temper as prevented his 
exercising his habitual vigilance. 

Mr. LOWE: Read the next sentence. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: What is the 
next sentence? 

Mr. LOWE: It runs—‘“ We therefore 
propose, with the sanction of the House,” 


C. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: My right hon. 
Friend now calls the words to my re- 
collection— 

“We therefore propose, with the sanction of 
Parliament, to bring the Queen’s University in 
Ireland into the same condition as the University 
of London.” 


Undoubtedly, beeause without the sanc- 
tion of Parliament it cannot be done. 
The powers of the Queen’s University 
can be extended as far as the point we 
had immediately in view is concerned— 
namely, as to the granting of degrees ; but 
that does not place the Queen’s University 
on the footing of the London University. 
A supplemental charter was requisite ; but 
in order to put the Queen’s University on 
the same footing as the University of Lon- 
don, it was necessary that those who re- 
ceived the degrees should be invested with 
all the privileges attaching to those de- 
grees, and that could only be done through 
Parliament. As far, then, as I am able 
to review the circumstances, it does ap- 
pear to me that my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Tamworth has entirely mis- 
taken, and therefore misstated, the nature 
of the case, because his view clearly 1s 
that the real substance of the intentions of 
the Government was never made known 
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to Parliament during the Session of 1865, 
or before the time when he himself had 
romised to move an Address to the Crown. 
No doubt, if that had been true, the foun- 
dation would have been broad enough to 
sustain the charge which he has made. 
But I think I have shown unequivocally 
by quotation from the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) that the | 
foundation of fact is wanting for his argu- | 
ment. As to the case of the right hon. 
Member for Calne it is of a totally dif- 
ferent nature. He does not hesitate to 
admit from the first that the disclosures | 
made in the debate of 1865 were full and | 
ample as to the nature of the measures we 
should take. And I must in passing say 
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cated what we had to expect from that 
quarter. And what had we to expect 
from the supporters of civil and religious 
liberty in this House? I would speak 
with the greatest respect of Gentlemen 
who are not numerous, but at the same 
time whose judgment and character en- 
title what proceeds from them to the 
utmost respect and consideration; and I 
know that there are Gentlemen on this 
side of the House—firm friends to Ire- 
land, and firm friends also to liberty— 


Queen’s University. 


| who by some process to me wholly inex- 


plicable have arrived at conclusions nearly 
the same as those of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Tamworth—that is to say, who dis- 
approve of this enlargement of the Queen’s 


this on the part of the late Government, | University. Well, Sir, when we get upon 
that we may have been, I grant, in some | this ground we get upon a ground which 
degree misled by the exceedingly favourable | is much wider than that of the compara- 
reception given by the House to these dis-| tively limited discussion of to-night. I 
closures when made in June, 1865. What; must say that if the Parliament of this 
happened then? My right hon. Friend | country is prepared to adopt that opinion, 
the Member for Calne offered, as I under- | if it is prepared to mulct the Irish Roman 


stood, no objection at the time. Objection ; Catholic in respect of his civil rights, be- 
was, indeed, offered by an hon. Gentleman ; cause on account of his conscientious con- 
then a Member for the King’s County (Mr. ' victions he does the very thing that nine- 
Hennessy) on the specific ground that our | teen-twentieths of the parents of England 
measure did not go far enough, and that/do in the higher classes of society, and 
unless they went much farther we could| that we encourage the parents of every 


not expect them to give satisfaction to the ' peasant child to do by schools supported at 
people of Ireland. Objection was likewise | the public expense in every parish—that 
offered by the then right hon. Member for | is to say, to send his child to be taught 
Dublin University (Mr. Whiteside), and, | at places where the religious instruction 
considering the unequivocal tone of his| conveyed to him by his teachers is made 
observations, I must say I thought the| part of the system of education—if this 
views of that right hon. Gentleman were | House while maintaining this system in 
of a narrow description ; but the general | England, while refusing in England to 
character of the debate was a character of | recognize any school that is without reli- 
approval. What said the right hon. Mem-| gion, and while saying to everybody in 
ber for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley)? He} England who seeks to establish a merely 
dealt with this question of mixed educa- | Secular school, that not one farthing shall 
tion, and stated that if there was one thing | such a school get of the public grant—is to 
for which the hierarchy of another religious | turn round and tell the people of Ireland 
persuasion were entitled to credit it was| that, ‘‘ With all the respect which we en- 
for the strenuous manner in which from | tertain for religious convictions in this 
the beginning they had stepped forward} country, we will show you that Irish 


and denounced the system of mixed or) feelings and convictions are to be treated 


godless education—holding out, as it did, | 
temptations for acquiring a good acade- 
mical education — as fatal to faith and 
morals. [Mr. Hentey: Hear, hear!} 
We did not adopt that statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman, but it was a most 
important statement as proceeding from 
him, and as expressing what we knew it 
did express, a wide-spread conviction 
among those who surrounded him adverse, 
root and branch, to mixed education. 


(Mr. Hunzex: Hear, hear!] That ne | 





with no such deference—that we have 
one weight and one measure for this side 
of the Channel, and another weight and 
another measure for the other side of the 
Channel” —I must say, Sir, that if this 
be the sentiment and intention of this 
House—I care not whether it be Liberal 
or whether it be Conservative, I look upon 
the question as a national question, I look 
upon it as a question of political justice, 
and it is well that no time should be lost, 
that we should not too long occupy our- 
2G 2 
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selves in critical and minute examinations 
of this or of that misunderstanding, of this 
or of that expression, but that the Parlia- 
ment of this country should arrive at some 
clear and distinct enunciation of its con- 
victions and intentions upon a question 
with respect to which I venture to assert 
that, although its immediate practical 
consequences may be grave, those im- 
mediate practical consequences are not 
to be weighed for one moment in the 


balance against the enormous weight of 


the principles involved. I hope there- 
fore, Sir, that my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Tamworth will under- 
stand that when he was warmly chal- 
lenged by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Morpeth (Sir George Grey) 
to bring this question before the House, 
that challenge was not one delivered 
merely in the heat of debate, nor did it 
aim at any object so comparatively unim- 
portant and secondary as the vindication 
of the late Government. It aims at giving 


the people of Ireland information on the 
vital question whether or not they are to 
be governed on the principles of political 
and national equality. And although we 
have advanced far in the Session, and al- 
though this certainly is not the time at 


which I for one should wish to see raised 
any question involving the existence or 
the distinctive opinions of the new Admi- 
nistration, as compared with those of their 
predecessors, yet this is a matter which I 
look upon as broader and deeper—it is a 
matter on which, whatever may have been 
said by the learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General, I cannot view the present 
Government as committed—it is a matter 
on which I am bound to say I believe that 
the convictions of many hon. Gentlemen 
who sit opposite are in unison with the 
feelings of the representatives of the Irish 
people, and that they will give utterance 
and effect to those convictions when the 
time may come. But whether the deci- 
sion is to be adverse or whether it is to 
be favourable, I do put it to this House, 
and to my right hon. Friend, that the 
matter is not one which is to remain in 
doubt. If the Irishman is to be deprived 
of the strictly civil privilege of a degree 
on account of a conviction strictly and ab- 
solutely religious and flowing for hin—I 
do not mean for all Irishmen, but for that 
portion of them who choose so to view the 
matter—flowing, I say, for them straight 
out of their religious conviction and be- 
lief—if that is to be the conduct of the 


Mr. Gladstone 
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Parliament of the United Kingdom towards 
Ireland, then not one day should be lost 
in making it none. I may be permitted 
just to remind the House that there are 
two or three points involved in the pre- 
sent question which are quite distinct 
from one another. There is the point of 
the appointments made by the late Go- 
vernment of members of the Senate of 
the Queen’s University. I do not know 
that there would be any great advantage 
in entering upon that discussion at the 
present moment, because the debate has 
already been sufficiently laden with matter 
which does not directly belong to it. But 
we are here to defend those appointments 
—to defend their propriety in themselves, 
and the propriety of their being made by 
us under the circumstances and at the 
time when they were made. To make 
appointments of that character and to 
nominate to the Senate a moderate portion 
of persons whose names would render 
them in some degree representatives of 
those for whose benefit the other changes 
were intended was, in our view, a portion 
of the pledge which we had publicly and 
formally given to the people of Ireland, and 
which, if it were our very last act of admi- 
nistration, we were bound, as far as it lay 
in our power, to redeem. We saw nothing 
hostile to the system of mixed education 
in such a proceeding. I have already 
stated that we are not able to adopt the 
strong expressions of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, much as we respect him. I am 
one of those who twenty years ago— 
though I was not then a Member of the 
Government—supported the late Sir Ro- 
bert Peel in his Bill for the establishment 
of the Queen’s Colleges, and I have never 
repented in the least degree of the course 
I then took; but I must say, as has been 
said before in the course of this discussion, 
that although they may be perfectly faith- 
ful friends of the Queen’s Colleges, yet 
they are not the wisest friends, who would 
seek to stamp them with the character of 
a public monopoly, maintained at the ex- 
pense of the State, and not only invested 
with those favours and privileges which 
can be given by supplies from the public 
purse and the general countenance of the 
Government, but likewise with severe 
prohibitions imposed on others, who are 
excluded from the natural and ordinary 
advantages which crown an educational 
career for the purpose of fostering al 
odious monopoly. We are prepared, there- 
fore, to say that it was wise not to effect 
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a fundamental change in the character of 
the Senate of the Queen’s University, but 
in a degree, and in a mild degree, to co- 
lour and modify that character by the 
appointment of men wisely, I think, and 
carefully chosen, who, I believe, will re- 
spect the system of mixed education as 
much as its original promoters, but who, 
besides respecting that system, have some 
sympathy also with those who are unable 
to avail themselves of its advantages. 
Then an important question, which must 
be solved in order to effect the equaliza- 
tion of the system of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity with that of the London Univer- 
sity, remains, and must remain, unsettled 
until Parliament can deal with it. Whe- 
ther the Government were right or wrong 
in issuing the supplemental charter, that 
question is not in the slightest degree 
affected by it, for nothing that the Go- 
vernment can do can convey any govern- 
ing power to any persons in the Queen’s 
University other than those who have 
been educated in the Queen’s Colleges. 
That is an important subject, I fully grant, 
but it remains intact, and must hold over 
till the time when this subject comes 
under the consideration of the Legislature. 
The only question with respect to which 
it was in the power of the Executive to 
do anything independently of Parliament, 
and that only in case of the concurrence 
of the Senate of the University, was that 
one simple question whether those persons 
in Ireland, be they Roman Catholics, or 
be they Protestants—for there are a con- 
siderable number of both who do not 
choose to partake of the benefits of mixed 
education, thinking it important that they 
or their children should be educated in 
places where religion is taught as part of 
the system of education—should be ad- 
mitted to the benefit of a degree. That 
was the only point upon which it is pos- 
sible that Parliament or even my right 
hon. Friend can lose anything in conse- 
sequence of what has taken place. My 
right hon. Friend can lose nothing. He 
isin time now, as I have already pointed 
out; for the Senate has postponed to Oc- 
tober the consideration of the question of 
the admission to degrees of persons edu- 
dated elsewhere than in the Queen’s Col- 
leges. As the Senate has postponed the 
consideration of that question on which it 
could act under the authority of the char- 
ter, do not let it be supposed that any one 
who holds the views of my right hon. 
Friend is placed at a disadvantage. He can 
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even now challenge the judgment of Par- 
liament, and Parliament, if agreeing with 
him, can easily give effect to his view. I 
must say that I not only hope, but am 
firmly convinced, that when that judg- 
ment is challenged by my right hon. 
Friend, though I am sure his views will 
be sustained with all the force that argu- 
ment and eloquence can give to them, yet 
be his argument and eloquence what they 
may, I am confident that they will be shat- 
tered in the conflict with those principles 
of justice and equality upon which the 
Government of the two countries must be 
conducted. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: My right hon. Friend has ap- 
pealed to me to express upon this occasion 
the opinions of the Government on the ques- 
tion before us. Now, my complaint is that 
there is no question before us, or rather the 
question before us is, whether we should 
go into Committee of Supply; and I think 
it most inconvenient that if the opinions 
of the Government are desired on so mo- 
mentous a question as Irish education, they 
should be sought to be obtained without 
any notice and in a manner so incidental as 
has occurred this evening. The present 
discussion has originated in a misconcep- 
tion between the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth and the late Go- 
vernment respecting some engagement that 
was made about the Queen’s Colleges. I 
myself do not wish to enter at all into that 
argument. It is clear that Her Majesty’s 
late Government entered into an under- 
taking in which, from some circumstance 
or other, they have not been successful. I 
agree, however, that it is impossible to 
leave the question in the position in which 
we find it. We will consider it with 
candour and endeavour to make ourselves 
acquainted with all the facts, and I think, 
with reference to the result, it will be 
interesting to know what will be the de- 
cision of the Senate in the autumn. As 
this discussion has gone on, we have seen 
the subject developed into a variety of 
aspects, until at last, in the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire, it really has touched 
upon the very principles upon which the 
whole system of Irish education is to be 
founded. Now, I will put it to the House 
whether it is desirable that an issue of so 
much importance should be discussed in 
this House in a manner so incidental, and, 
practically speaking, absolutely without 
any notice whatever. I do not say this 
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to defend the Government from any ex- 
pression of opinion on the question. I 
say at once that if proper notice had been 
given—even at this period of the Session 
and under the circumstances in which the 
Government finds itself—of soliciting and 
challenging the opinion of the Government 
on the whole question of Irish education, we 
should have been prepared to meet the dis- 
cussion. We should not have shrunk from 
the discussion, though I think that under all 
the circumstances of the case it would not 
have been a very fair proceeding. But 
as the right hon. Gentleman proceeded, he 
touched on the vital principles upon which 
the whole system of Irish education is 
founded, and I declare that, though I 
listened to him with the attention which 
he always commands, I am at this moment 
in ignorance as to whether he is in favour 
of mixed education or not. I only say 
this to illustrate the inconvenience of 
treating these vast questions in a manner 
so unexpected, so occasional, and so desul- 
tory. We recognize fully the importance 


of the whole question of Irish education. 
It will receive from us an earnest and 
anxious consideration, and when the mat- 
ter is brought before Parliament in a na- 


tural manner, we shall be prepared to state 
to the House those opinions which we 
think it expedient to adopt. On the pre- 
sent occasion I think it is unnecessary for 
me to say more; but I recollect that an 
hon. Gentleman who spoke early in the 
discussion made some inquiries of me 
which it was not convenient that I should 
then answer respecting some appointments 
in the Irish Government, and it would 
not be respectful to the House if I passed 
them over in silence. The hon. Member 
for Nottingham favoured the House with 
an eulogy of Mr. Brewster. Now, I 
very much agree, so far as I can form 
an opinion, with the character of Mr. 
Brewster drawn by the hon. Member 
for Nottingham. I believe Mr. Brewster 
to be a most eminent lawyer, and a tem- 
perate and sagacious politician, and I have 
no doubt that he would have discharged 
the duties of Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
with great ability and satisfaction. After 
the glowing character of him given by the 
hon. Member for Nottingham, I am only 
surprised that he and his friends did not 
make him Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
The hon, Gentleman inquired of me whe- 
ther the Lord Chancellor of Ireland was 
Mr. Blackburne. Well, I believe I may 
say that Her Majesty, by the advice of Her 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Ministers, has been graciously pleased to 
appoint Mr. Blackburne Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, and that he has accepted the office, 
The hon. Gentleman did not deny that Mr. 
Blackburne was a lawyer of great emi- 
nence, and a man of great ability and 
experience. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
referred to the past as having been the 
period when Mr. Blackburne was dis- 
tinguished. But three months ago Mr, 
Blackburne was Judge of Appeal in Ire. 
land. Now, what is the Judge of Appeal? 
Why, he is the Judge who revises the 
decisions of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
So if Mr. Blackburne only three weeks 
ago was deemed by the late Govern- 
ment competent to revise the judgments 
of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, why 
should he not now be competent to per- 
form the duties of the Lord Chancellor, 
and to give decisions himself. Then, Sir, 
the hon. Gentleman seemed to complain 
that Mr. Napier had been appointed as the 
successor of Mr. Blackburne, although 
another hon. Gentleman sitting near him 
has just delivered a panegyric on Mr. Na- 
pier. J believe no one will deny that Mr, 
Napier is a very eminent lawyer. I think 
it will be conceded that when the Act was 
passed which first established the Judge 
of Appeal in Ireland it was contemplated 
that if there were an individual who had 
been ex-Chancellor he should be preferred 
to the office. Indeed, it is, as I am in- 
formed, so expressed in the Act itself, and 
there are other reasons, besides legal quali- 
fications, that would recommend such a 
course. I believe there is no one—cer- 
tainly not the hon. Member who spoke be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
fur South Lancashire — who doubts the 
legal qualifications of Mr, Napier. The hon, 
Member for Nottingham, with that deli- 
cacy which sometimes distinguishes him, 
touched upon an infirmity to which Mr. 
Napier is subject. Mr. Napier, he says, 
is as deaf as a post. I have for several 
years sat in Parliament with Mr. Napier, 
and I am sorry to say that during the 
whole of that time he was to a certain 
degree subject to this infirmity. He never- 
theless took an eminent part in the dis- 
cussions in this House, and succeeded in 
obtaining the respect and confidence of its 
Members for his judgment and learning. 
He much assisted in the transaction of the 
business of the House in Committees, and 
the value of his impartial judicial power 
was very generally recognized. I am told 
—and I can, of course, speak only from 
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information which 1 have received on the 
subject—that Mr. Napier’s infirmity not 
being one which was the result of age, has 
not increased since he was a Member of 
this House, and therefore I cannot believe 
that there is any foundation for the charge 
that he is incompetent to perform the du- 
ties of the office to which by the favour of 
his Sovereign he has been appointed. I do 
not know that I need say anything fur- 
ther in reply to the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Nottingham. He has to-night, 
indeed, declared that it was my duty to 
announce on the part of the Government 
the policy which we intend to pursue with 
respect to Ireland. I remember taking 
seven years ago, under nearly similar cir- 
cumstances, my place at this table. The 
hon. Member for Nottingham, who was 
then Member for some other town, for 
he really has been an almost universal 
representative, insisted then that it was 
my duty to favour the House with an ex- 
position not merely of the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government towards Ireland, 
but upon all possible subjects. A debate 
ensued, in the course of which due re- 
ference was made to precedents which 
regulate the conduct of this House, and 
it was, I think, all but unanimously ad- 
mitted that the hon. Member for Notting- 
ham did not take much by his Motion, 
and that he failed to establish the position 
which he sought to maintain. No one, I 
may add, has, under any circumstances, 
placed as I am, felt it to be a portion of 
his duty to make an exposition of the po- 
licy of the Government upon taking his 
seat for the first time on this Bench. 
To-night, Sir, the hon. Member for Not- 
tingham is more modest. His opinions 
during the lapse of seven years have 
become somewhat modified, and he now 
confines his demand to a mere explanation 
of what the policy of the Government is 
towards Ireland. Well, I will not on 
this occasion shield myself, as I did be- 
fore, under precedents. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Nottingham accuses me of possess- 
ing some secret by which emigration from 
the sister isle may be checked, and he 
demands that I, as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, should, with perfect frankness, 
explain at once what the nature is of this 
specific. He seemed darkly to intimate 
that I was about to impose an export duty 
upon emigrants, but I protest against any 
such interpretation of our policy. The 
hon. Member tells us there are some things 
he will not endure. He will not hear of 
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Votes for Public Works, but there is one 
thing which, above all others, he declares 
he will oppose, and that is a Vote for Rail- 
ways. Well, I am obliged, in the display 
of that frankness which he invites, to in- 
form him and the House that it is part 
of our policy towards Ireland to assist her 
railways. This announcement may deprive 
us of the confidence of the hon. Gentleman, 
although, as he bimself is deeply interested 
in that country, I hope it may not altoge- 
ther disinherit us from his favour. We may, 
however, obtain the confidence of others 
by the declaration that we are about at this 
moment, under the present stringent cir- 
cumstances of Ireland, to propose that a 
loan should be made to her railways, and 
I think it only fair to say that we are 
not entitled to the full merit of so expe- 
dient and just a policy, because it has been 
handed over to us by our predecessors. 
We intend to act upon it, because we are 
of opinion that they wisely decided that 
the loan should be granted. I have now, I 
hope, answered the questions which have 
been put to me by the hon. Member for 
Nottingham both with regard to our Irish 
policy and our Irish appointments. I 
have confidence in both, and I trust that 
whether in dealing with questions relating 
to the railways of Ireland or to her system 
of education Her Majesty’s Government 
will be able when they come again before 
Parliament to propound a policy which 
will entitle them to the confidence of the 
House of Commons. 


Service Estimates. 


Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 


Suprry — considered in Committee — 
Customs, Satartes AND Expensrs.—In- 
LAND REVENUE. — SuPERANNUATIONS. — 
Post Orrice Packet Service. 


(In the Committee.) 


(l.) £598,493, to complete the sum for 
Customs, Salaries and Expenses. 


(2.) £995,645, to complete the sum for 
Inland Revenue, Salaries and Expenses. 


(3.) £1,836,016, to complete the sum for 
Post Office Salaries and Expenses. 

Mr. WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE took 
occasion to complain of the manner in 
which money was doled out to the pro- 
vincial postmasters. The country post 
offices, so far as he had been enabled to 
ascertain, were provided for by means of 
small allowances which were granted by 
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the Post Office surveyors, and which com- 
prised house rent, office rent, and other 
expenses, including the painting of the 
post offices on the outside. Now, the 
country postmasters had to answer all in- 
quiries in reference to the conveyance of 
letters, to sell stamps, to attend to all the 
business of Post Office savings banks, and 
also to transact the new business connected 
with Post Office insurances. He had been 
told by a postmaster that these insurances 
had entirely failed in his district because 
of the questions which he was obliged to 
put to those who sought to effect them. 
He was compelled, for instance, to ask a 
woman, no matter how many persons might 
be present in the room—which sometimes 
was not more than four foot square—at the 
time, such questions as what was her age, 
whether she was married or single, and 
whether she was of sober habits. Much 
inconvenience, in short, was the result of 
the want of accommodation, but he should 
not at the period of the Session at which 
we had arrived enter further into the mat- 
ter, but he hoped the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire would look into it during 
the recess. 

Mr. AYRTON, who had given notice 
of his intention to bring before the House 
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the course taken by the late Postmaster 
General, in entering into certain contracts 
for the Indian Mail Service, said, that, as 
the noble Lord had retired from office, he 
thought it would be useless to enter into 


the subject at any length. 


ever, of some importance that the Govern- | 
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matter had come within his cognizance, 
and he had given notice that he would 
bring it under the consideration of the 
House. The result was that the Postmaster 
General caused the contract to be laid on 
the table, but when he looked into it he 
found that it had been framed in contra- 
vention of the Resolutions, a state of things 
for his part in which the noble Lord ren. 
dered himself liable to a Vote of Censure, 
He had fortunately, however, retired from 
office, and it might be said on his behalf 
that in entering into the contract he had 
not imposed any new charges upon the 
public. 

Tue CHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 
and learned Member that the Vote for the 
Packet Service was not before the Com- 
mittee, and therefore his remarks on a 
Packet Service contract were not in order, 

In reply to Mr. WatpEcrave-LEstiz, 

Mr. HUNT said, that in the smaller 
offices in which accommodation was pro- 
vided by the persons who kept the Post 
Office, an allowance was made on that 
account in the amount of salary paid to 
them. There was a second class of cases, 
in which a sum was directly allowed for 
the accommodation ; and there was a third 
class, in which the premises were supplied 
by the Government. Periodical surveys 
were made by the Post Office ; but if his 
hon. Friend would bring any particular 
case of grievance under the notice of the 
Department, it should receive attentive 


It was, how- | consideration. 


Mr. BASS called attention to the fact 


ment of the day should be warned of the | that in the Scotch limited mail, passengers 
necessity of paying attention to the Reso-| who required to travel only a part of 
lutions to which the House had some years | the journey performed by the train were 
ago come for the purpose of protecting the | obliged to pay the fare for the entire dis- 
public revenue in the case of such con-} tance. He wished to know whether the 
tracts. These Resolutions were of the | Post Office had any objection to travellers 
utmost importance. One declared that if| by the mails between England and Scot- 
any contract were entered into by the/ land, and between England and Ireland, 
Postmaster General, it should be laid on| being booked for those points at which 
the table of the House in order that Par- | mailsewere deposited ? 

liament might have an opportunity of| Mr. HUNT said, that there was no 
expressing an opinion on the subject, and | condition whatever required by the Post 
another provided that no contract should | Office that passengers should not be set 
take effect unless it was approved by the | down at those points. 

House of Commons. Last Session he had| Coroner SYKES complained that some 
called the attention of the House to the | of the Post Office runners in Scotland were 
state of the Post Office Service for India,| very badly paid. There were cases in 
and the Postmaster General took the sub- {| which runners who travelled twenty miles 
ject into consideration. He, however, | a day were paid only 7s. or 8s. a week. 
entered into a new contract in February} Mr. O’REILLY drew attention to the 
last, but it had not been laid on the table | great interval that elapsed between the 
of the House in accordance with the Re-| deliveries of letters in the island of Al- 
solutions to which he had referred. The | derney. 


Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie 
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Mr. CHILDERS said, there were very 
few persons in the island, and the incon- 
venience referred to by his hon. Friend 
was experienced principally by the con- 
tractor there. The postal communication 
with the island would not justify a large 
expenditure. 

Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £355,544, to complete the sum for 
Superannuations, &c., Customs, Inland 
Revenue, and Post Office. 


(5.) £591,164, to complete the sum for Post 
Office Packet Service ; no part of which sum is 
to be applicable to or applied in or towards making 
any payment in respect of any period subsequent 
to the 20th day of June 1863, to Mr. Joseph 
George Churchward, or to any person claiming 
through or under him by virtue of a certain Con- 
tract bearing date the 26th day of April 1859, 
made between the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Admiralty (for and on behalf of Her 
Majesty) of the first part, and the said Joseph 
George Churchward of the second part, or in or 
towards the satisfaction of any claim whatsoever 
of the said Joseph George Churchward, by virtue 
of that Contract, so far as relates to any period 
subsequent to the 20th day of June 1863. 


Mr. CHILDERS, in reference to the 
observations made by the hon. and learned 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, said, that, 
under a Resolution of the House, contracts 


for the conveyance of mails which created 
a charge on the revenue were not binding 
till they had Jain on the table of the House 


for a certain time. The contract alluded 
to by his hon. Friend was not of that 
character, because it was one effecting 
modifications which had the effect of re- 
ducing the net charge of a contract pre- 
viously entered into. 

Mr. AYRTON contended that the con- 
tract in question was one which did not 
come under the Order of the House. It 
granted a premium to the contractors to 
delay the mails to the prejudice of the 
public. 

Carrain VIVIAN called attention toa 
matter connected with the arrival and de- 
spatch of the West Indian mails. Twenty 
years ago the West Indian mails used to be 
landed at a point in the West of England, 
but the mail station was afterwards re- 
moved to Southampton, because there was 
a railway between that place and London. 
Now, however, railways went almost to the 
Land’s End, and it would be of very great 
importance to merchants in Scotland and 
the North of England if the West Indian 
mails should be landed and despatched at 
some point in the West of England. In 
that way a saving of nine hours might 
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be effected in the arrival of the letters in 
London, and forty-eight hours in Glasgow. 
The advantage would be equal as regarded 
the despatch of mails. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the ques- 
tion as between Falmouth and South- 
ampton was one of many years’ standing, 
but a change would probably entail con- 
siderable cost upon the public. He be- 
lieved that the sum spent on the West 
Indian mail service was far beyond what 
ought to be expended. He was also told, 
with respect to the conveyance of mails 
to America, that there were several lines 
of packets constantly crossing the Atlantic 
ready to carry the American mails without 
any subvention. He should be glad to 
know what was the present position of 
the contract. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, that 
he had ascertained by careful observation, 
that during a whole year there would 
have been, with a single exception, no 
saving of time by landing of the mails 
at Falmouth. At present there was con- 
siderable convenience to the public in the 
adoption of Southampton as the port for 
the arrival and departure of the West 
Indian mails ; and the substitution of 
Falmouth would be attended with incon- 
venience, and even danger. 

Mr. CHILDERS stated that the Cunard 
contract terminated at the end of next year, 
and it was anticipated that the postage of 
the letters would be sufficient to pay for 
the service, the shilling rate being reduced 
to sixpence, and all letters being carried 
to New York. By the arrangements which 
were contemplated there would be some- 
thing like a daily postal communication 
between this country and America, and it 
was hoped that the confederation of the 
North American Colonies would facilitate 
improved arrangements for the mail ser- 
vice between them and England. The 
subject of the removal of the West Indian 
mail station from Southampton to a point 
further west had received the attention of 
the late Government. He believed that 
the removal would lead to some saving in 
the time required for communicating with 
Scotland and the North of England, but 
that London would gain very little by the 
alteration. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
removal of the West Indian mail station 
as proposed would be attended with the 
advantage of giving more time to mer- 
chants in the North of England for an- 
swering their letters. He never heard 
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before of the danger of entering the port 
of Falmouth, but had always supposed it 
to be the best harbour in England. A case 
had been made out for the consideration 
of the present Government, and he hoped 
it would receive attention. 

Mr. MOFFATT stated that as regarded 
the postal communication between the 
East and West Indies and the metropolis, 
there was a clear gain by continuing the 
use of the port of Southampton, and that 
in regard to the northern towns, any dis- 
advantage in regard to them might be 
easily and cheaply remedied by some 
alterations in the postal communications 
from Southampton to Birmingham, making 
the deliveries of letters more speedy, 
punctual, and economical than by any 
alteration of the port of arrival and de- 
parture. 

Capratn VIVIAN said, he should be 
prepared to prove before a Committee that 
forty-eight hours would be saved in the 
case of Glasgow letters if the mails were 
landed at Falmouth. 

Mr. HUNT was sure the Committee 
would not expect him to give any opinion 
on this matter at present, but it should 
receive his very best consideration before 
Parliament met again. 


Vote agreed to. 
House resumed. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 


OYSTER FISHERIES BILL—[Buz 169.) 
(Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Monsell.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 to 13, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 14. 

Mr. CAVE proposed an Amendment 
extending the provisions of the measure 
to private oyster beds already formed, 
which was agreed to. 

Clauses 15 to 22, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 23. 

Mr. CAVE said, it had been repre- 
sented to the Board of Trade that thirty 
years was not a period sufficiently long for 
the duration of rights of fisheries to induce 
persons to invest capital in the formation 

Mr. W. E. Forster 
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of oyster beds. He therefore proposed that 
sixty years be the maximum term. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday. 


COLONIAL BISHOPS BILL—[{Brx 160.] 
(Mr. Secretary Cardwell, Mr. Attorney 
General, Mr. William Edward Forster.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ADDERLEY moved that the Order 
for the second reading of this Bill be 
discharged. 

Mr. AYRTON observed, that if the 
Bill had been proceeded with it could not 
have been passed in its present form. It was 
a very difficult subject, and he recom- 
mended that a Royal Commission should be 
appointed to investigate it, and present a 
Report to the House next Session. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the Government 
were fully alive tothe importance of the Bill. 
He would not go as far as to say that it was 
necessary to appoint a Royal Commission 
to investigate the subject; but the Go- 
vernment would make every possible in- 
quiry, and lay before the House all the 
information they could respecting it. 

Mr. CARDWELL expressed his satis- 
faction with the statement that the Go- 
vernment would carefully consider the 
subject, and observed that an erroneous 
opinion prevailed that the difficulty of the 
matter was connected with the property of 
the Church; but it was in reality con- 
nected with the false idea that the Im- 
perial Parliament could rectify matters by 
legislation. 


Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


LANDED ESTATES COURT (IRELAND) 
BILL—[{Buz 174.] 
(Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Mr: Solicitor 
General for Ireland, Mr. Chichester Fortescue.) 


SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read, 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, there 
were several urgent reasons why this Bill 
should be immediately proceeded with, 
and he therefore moved that it be read a 
second time. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 
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BANKRUPTCY LAW AMENDMENT, &c, 
BILL—[Bux 106.] 

(Mr, Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General, 
Sir George Grey.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


was impossible to proceed with the Bill. 
He had, however, received a communication 
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the endowments consisted of property in 
this country or abroad, the trustees of which 
were resident in this country, the English 
Courts of Law would have jurisdiction, and 
it might be left to them to determine to 
whom the property belonged. If, as in 


j the case of New Zealand, the endowments 
Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL said, it | were in the colonies, and the diversion of 


| 


| 


the endowment from its original purpose 
were sanctioned by the Colonial Legisla- 


from the right hon. Member for Richmond ture, there was no remedy for the donors 
(Sir Roundell Palmer), who had been good | except through the action of Parliament. 
enough to irform him that he intended to | He gave notice that, if any Bill shall be 
move several Amendments, of which he | introduced into this House relating to the 
was anxious the House should be in pos-| status of the Colonial Bishops who have 


session, as they might be advantageous in | 


future legislation. He therefore proposed 
that the order for going into Committee 
should stand over till that day fortnight. 
The House could then go into Committee 
pro formd, and the Bill would then be 
withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till Monday, 30th 
July. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 17, 1866. 


MINUTES.}—Pustic Bruus—First Reading— 
Revising Barristers’ Qualifications * (196). 

Second Reading — Tenure (Ireland) (No. 2) 
(175) ; National Gallery Enlargement (171) ; 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation * (185); 
Dean Forest (Walmore and the Bearce Com- 
mons) * (178). 

Committee—Dogs [170], negatived. 

Report—Glebe Lands (Scotland)* (194); Car- 
riage and Deposit of Dangerous Goods * (159). 


COLONIAL BISHOPRICS, 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ST. LEONARDS, anticipating 
future legislation of some kind in refer- 
ence to Colonial Bishopries, desired to know, 
If the Government would deem it expedient 
to furnish the House with information as 
to their respective endowments, so that the 
House might be the better prepared for 
discussion ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY replied that the 
Colonial Secretary had already expressed 
his willingness to give the House all the 
information upon the subject that he pos- 
sessed. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, that if 





surrendered or shall surrender their letters 
patent under the Crown, or shall no longer 
act under them, and which shall not pro- 
vide for the return to the donors, after the 
deaths of the present Bishops, where such 
donors have not consented to the Bishops 
in succession enjoying the endowments al- 
though not acting under the authority of 
the Crown, he would move as Amendments 
to the Bill clauses for securing to the 
donors the return of their endowments 
upon the deaths of the present Bishops. 
Tue Bisuop or OXFORD said, that the 
money was paid to all the New Zealand 
Bishops by the Colonial Bishoprics’ Coun- 
cil. The endowments of the Colonial 
Bishoprics were vested in the Colonial 
Bishoprics’ Council at home, and the in- 
terest paid to the Bishops; but if the 
Bishops saw an opportunity of investing 
the money to better advantage in the colony 
they made application to the Council, and 
if the Council were satisfied with regard 
to the proposed investment they gave their 
sanction to it. In the case of the New 
Zealand group the money had been 
allowed to be invested in colonial instead 
of home property, and particular arrange- 
ments had been entered into with the 
Bishops and synods of the different 
dioceses. There was one point of which, 
he supposed, he should differ from his noble 
and learned Friend. He maintained that 
these Colonial Churches constituted the 
Church of England in the colonies, although 
they were not by law established and no 
peculiar advantages were conferred upon 
them. In every other respect they were 
the same body as the Church of England. 
Strictly speaking, therefore, they were the 
very body to which the money was origin- 
ally given and no other. This being the 
case, there was no ground whatever for 
Bishop Selwyn or any of his brother 
Bishops bringing an accusation that the 
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Colonial Churches had received the money 
for one purpose and then tried to transfer 
it to another. 


TENURE (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL. 
( The Marquess of Clanricarde. ) 
(no. 175.) sECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE, 
in moving the second reading of this 
Bill, said, he was taking what might, per- 
haps, be thought an unusual and unrea- 
sonable course. He was anxious that their 
Lordships should read the Bill a second 
time. It had been a long time before the 
House, and from the information which he 
had received from all parts of Ireland, and 
from communications which he had had 
with Members of the other House, he had 
reason to believe that the principle on 
which the Bill was based was generally 
approved. He was, of course, well aware 
that any attempt to pass this Bill, or any 
other measure of the sort in the present 
Session, would be absurd; but he was 
anxious that their Lordships should affirm 
its principle, although he should not at- 


tempt to proceed with it beyond the second 


reading. Their Lordships would recollect 
that the first Bill which he had had the 
honour to lay before them was introduced 
into that House as long ago as the 20th 
of March. Some time since he was de- 
sired by the late Government to let the Bill 
rest until the measure on the same subject 
which had been introduced into the House 
of Commons should he brought into that 
House, so that the two Bills might be 
considered together. He had learnt with 
satisfaction that the Government Bill would 
not be further proceeded with that Ses- 
sion ; but he thought that, as this subject 
had given rise to much discussion in Par- 
liament, and also out of Parliament, espe- 
cially in Ireland, it was highly desirable that 
some sound principle of legislation with re- 
gard to it should be recognized at least by 
one House of Parliament. The present 
Bill, though not identical in all its provi- 
sions with, was substantially the same as, 
that which he introduced about three 
months ago. Some changes had been made 
in matters of detail, but the principle re- 
mained the same. The clauses, for in- 
stance, had been condensed, and this Bill 
thereby made considerably shorter than its 
predecessor. Another alteration of some 
importance was the withdrawal of the re- 


The Bishop of Oxford 
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trospective clause. The principle of the 
Bill was a system of voluntary contracts 
between landlords and their tenants. He 
thought the tenure of land in Ireland ought 
to be in principle the same as that which 
prevailed in England. At the same time, 
he did not object to the principle that the 
tenant was entitled to compensation in re. 
spect of labour and capital legitimately laid 
out by him in improving the land ; but he 
was far from recognizing the proposition 
which had been advanced that a tenant 
might make any outlay, or might at any 
time say he had made an outlay, and might 
claim compensation for it, even though such 
expenditure might have been made without 
the knowledge or positively against the will 
of the landlord. He had not introduced a 
retrospective clause in the present measure, 
because though such a provision might in 
some cases possibly be just, the effect of it 
would be to open a door to all kinds of fraud 
and offer many inducements to perjury. The 
doctrines which had been disseminated in 
Ireland had been brought into notice more 
or less prominently by the Bill of the late 
Government. The three principal clauses 
of that Bill had been discussed all over 
Ireland ; and really the principle affirmed 
by those clauses was almost sufficient to 
create a revolution in the country, because 
it was the principle invariably put forward 
by those who sought to make the people rise 
against the Imperial Government—namely, 
a division of the ownership of land. He felt 
quite convinced that there was no intention 
to put forward these doctrines, either by 
the Government or by his right hon. Friend 
who introduced the Bill. But those who 
asked Parliament to pass the Bill did not rest 
their case on the assertion that its enact- 
ments would be just. They simply argued 
that it was desirable to do away with the 
present state of what was called ‘ land- 
lordism ”’ and to create a peasant proprie- 
tary in Ireland. He had a great respect 
for learning and for men who distinguished 
themselves by their writings ; but he had 
come to the conclusion that practical men, 
even though they might be much less 
learned, were more fitted to deal with these 
questions than some of the writers to whom 
he alluded. It was new to him to learn 
that the whole rural economy of England 
was a vicious exception to the rules which 
prevailed among mankind generally, and that 
ours was an exceptional case. Our whole 
agricultural system, including all the im- 
provement in agricultural implements, turns 
out, itis now said, to be a mistake and quite 
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unsound on economic principles. We ought 
to have no large proprietors, but only small 
ones; and this was the way things ought 
to be arranged in Ireland. We were told 
that the example of England ought to be 
avoided, and that of the Continent adopted. 
Now, he knew what the condition of small 
farmers in some other countries was ; and 
he ventured to assert that the small farmers 
of Belgium and Germany were not in a 
better state than those of Ireland. He 
should like to know where good farming was 
to be found among small proprietary far- 
mers? Certainly not in France, where the 
small proprietors of land were deeply in debt 
to the usurers in the neighbourhood. There 
was nothing new in the proposals of the 
Government, which were precisely those 
which were mentioned in the writings of 
Wolfe Tone—and just such a system of 
confiscation as was to have been introduced 
if the French had succeeded in their de- 
scent on Ireland. In Ireland there had 
been small proprietors on tenures similar to 
those of copyholders in this country ; and 
those who knew anything of Ireland from 
personal experience, or who had read much 
about that country, knew what the effect 
of such fixity of tenure had been. The 


land had then been the property of middle- 


men ; it was sublet again and again; and 
nominal proprietorship, with holdings in- 
sufficient for the support of the tenants, was 
the result, If Parliament did away with 
the large proprietors, the farms of Ireland 
would continue ‘* to grow small by degrees 
and beautifully less.” He objected to pro- 
posals of this kind being made, even sup- 
posing they were not carried into effect, be- 
cause they kept the country in a ferment. 
There was as good agriculture in Ireland, on 
a small scale as well as a large, as in any 
other part of the United Kingdom. The 
agricultural improvements which had been 
adopted in this country were gradually 
finding their way into Ireland; but if one 
wanted to look for improved machinery and 
improved stock in Ireland he would not 
think of going among the peasant pro- 
prietary for that purpose — such things 
must be sought for on the lands of those 
who held at least tolerably large farms. 
It was untrue that the tenants of Ire- 
land were all at variance with their land- 
lords, and that the lowest class of the 
peasantry were the miserable beings which 
some persons represented themto be. On 
the contrary, the lowest class of the Irish 
peasantry were a great deal better off than 
the lowest class in Continental countries, 
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except where there were peculiar circum- 
stances which told in favour of the latter, 
and as well off as the lowest class in 
this country. No doubt the present state 
of the law was not satisfactory, and he 
should wish to see their Lordships mani- 
fest a disposition to legislate on the sub- 
ject. On a former occasion he mentioned 
an instance to show that legislation was 
required ; and since then the case ‘* Chute 
v. Busteed” had been heard. It was re- 
ported in the Irish Common Law Reports, 
and the facts were thus stated— 


“ Appeal from the Court of Exchequer Cham- 
ber on the construction of the Landlord and 
Tenant Act of 1860. The Court of Exchequer 
had decided by three Judges to one that the 12th 
section was retrospective. The Court of Appeal, 
consisting of seven Judges, decided unanimously 
that it is not. The main question was whether 
the Act had completely abolished a feudal princi- 
ple or not. Mr. Justice O’Hagan said— It is 
manifestly difficult to exaggerate the importance 
of the question to the proprietors of land in Ire- 
land.’ The minor points discussed were whether 
the Act was a consolidating or amending Act. 
The Court of Exchequer had held that it was the 
former, so had the Court of Common Pleas, by 
three Judges to one, in a late case of ‘ Bayly vu. 
Lord Conyngham.’ But now this is overruled. 
Mr. Justice Christian: ‘It is not, 1 think, re- 
markable for skill in composition, for acquaint- 
ance with its subject, or for cireumspection or 
foresight in anticipating or providing against 
questions, I will not say possible, but probable, 
and, like the present, even certain to arise.’ All 
concurred in condemning the defects of the Act. 
Mr. Justice O’Hagan said—‘It is a very ponde- 
rous piece of legislation, not quite homogeneous 
in all its parts, or easy of construction in all its 
provisions. Many of the sections are expressly 
prospective, many of them expressly retrospec- 
tive, many of them in terms both prospective and 
retrospective, and many equivocal. ° 
shall not go through them in detail, but numeri- 
cally, Six are in terms prospective and retro- 
spective ; twenty-four are in terms prospective ; 
seventy-five have no terms making them expressly 
either retrospective or prospective. The 12th 
section properly ranges itself in the last class; 
its terms are equivocal.’ Chief Justice Lefroy 
said—‘ Some of the views taken of the statute, 
and pressed upon us in the course of the argument, 
would upset the foundations of the laws of real 
property, and no new foundations were sug- 
gested.’ ”’ 


It was curious that the next two cases in the 
book were appeals on the same Act, which 
now regulates the tenure of land in Ireland. 
Many of the Judges had expressed them- 
selves in strong terms upon the present 
state of the law, when cases arising out of 
its unsatisfactory condition had come be- 
fore them. He was fully persuaded that 
Parliament was able by wise legislation to 
meet the wants of the country, and he held 
that he was quite justified in bringing the 
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present Bill forward. What he sought 
now was that their Lordships would read 
the Bill a second time, in order to affirm 
the principles it embodied. Ireland was 
in a very depressed condition, the effects 
of the financial crisis being felt through 
all classes of society ; and were Parlia- 
ment to show that it would set itself in 
earnest to deal with the subject great good 
would be done. Wise enactments regu- 
lating the relationship between landlord 
and tenant would do much to further the 
prosperity of agriculture. 


Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—( The Marquess of Clanricarde.) 


Tue Eart or DERBY : I not think this 
Bill gives us a fair opportunity of discus- 
sing the very large and complicated ques- 
tions relating to the landlord and tenant of 
Ireland. I am not about to follow the 
noble Marquess through the statement he has 
made and the principles he has laid down, 
though I entirely concur with him that our 
object should not be to subvert the arrange- 
ment now existing between landlord and 


tenant and introduce a class of peasant pro- ' 
prietors, but to simplify and improve the ! 
laws which regulate the matter. While I | 
am desirous to uphold the rights of pro-; 


perty, I would also remove all possibility 
of pressure or injustice being inflicted on 
the tenant farmer. My noble Friend, of 
course, has not proposed to do more than 
ask your Lordships to read the Bill a 
second time in order to affirm the principles 
which he has laid down without binding 
ourselves in the slightest degree to the 
details of the Bill. I cannot help saying 
that most of the principles are sound, just, 
and reasonable, and that the House and 
the country are under great obligations to 
my noble Friend for the great pains he 
has taken in examining this exceedingly 
complicated subject, and adopting a just 
and reasonable course between the some- 
what conflicting interests of landlord and 
tenant. The principles of the Bill are— 
first, that all encouragement should be 
given to agreements in writing between 
landlord and tenant, which is a very im- 
portant provision; and next, that great 


latitude should be given between landlord ! 


and tenant for entering into voluntary 
agreements for the management of the 
land. In order that this should be done, 
my noble Friend has introduced various 
forms of lease and various terms of agree- 
ment which may be adopted by the two 
parties. In this way a record would be 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 
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secured which could not be disputed, Then, 
again, the Bill contains provisions for faci- 
litating an action for recovery on the part 
of the landlord or tenant, and thus by a 
simple and easy mode of procedure settling 
all difficulties. It further establishes 
tribunal, cheap and easy, to which might 
be referred the interpretations of covenants; 
and lastly, it lays down rules by which the 
tenant at the expiration of a certain time 
may claim, according to the stipulated con- 
ditions, compensation for the improvements 
he has made in pursuance of the terms of 
his contract. These, my Lords, shortly 
stated, are the leading principles of the 
Bill, which I hold are fair and reasonable. 
I do not, however, in consenting to the 
second reading of it, bind myself in regard 
to the adoption of its details. It is a ques- 
tion which it will be the duty of the Govern- 
ment to take into consideration during the 
recess ; and I can only say that my noble 
Friend by introducing the present Bill has 
given increased facilities to the Govern- 
ment in the further consideration of the 
subject. Without pledging myself to the 
details of the Bill, and without entering into 
the large question of landlord and tenant, 
I shall give my cheerful assent to the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he under- 
stood that in consenting to the second read- 
ing of the Bill their Lordships did not 
pledge themselves to the acceptance of its 
details, for there were various provisions 
requiring amendment. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he would not oppose the Bill of 
the noble Marquess. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2° accordingly. 


NATIONAL GALLERY ENLARGEMENT 
BILL—{ The Lord President.) 
(xo. 171.) SECOND READING.. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Toe Dvoxe or BUCKINGHAM, in 
moving the second reading of this Bill, 
explained that its object was to autho- 
rize the purchase of a certain portion of 
land belonging to the parish of St. Martin, 
and gave permissive power to purchase 
the site of schools in the hands of the 
Charity Commissivners, called Archbishop 
Tenison’s Schools. The land in question 
was little more than an acre in extent, 
and was situate at the back of the 
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National Gallery. It would further au- 
thorize the closing of the passage through 
the basement of the National Gallery, 
and also of the street behind that build- 
ing. He did not think it was necessary 
to say anything further in explanation of 
the Bill as it had undergone discussion 
in the House of Commons, in which it 
had been introduced by the late Govern- 
ment. It was desirable that the Bill 
should be passed through the House 
without delay, as there was a private 
Bill depending upon it, introduced by the 
authorities of the parish of St. Martin, 
authorizing them to re-build their schools 
on other land. The expenditure which 
would be necessitated by the Bill was 
estimated at £120,000, which was held 
by the architect to be a fair and reason- 
able sum. 


Moved, ‘* That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—( The Lord President.) 

Viscount HARDINGE wished to ask 
the noble Duke whether he had any ob- 
jection to postpone going into Committee 
on this Bill, The matter had been freely 


discussed in the House of Commons, and 
he understood that the whole question 
would shortly be raised in that House, 


and until then it was desirable that the 
further progress of the Bill should be 
delayed. The Burlington House scheme 
had been well considered by the late 
Government. There were various and 
weighty objections to the scheme of the 
present Bill, and, as it was a matter in 
which a large sum of money was involved, 
it would be more satisfactory if the whole 
question should be thoroughly sifted and 
discussed in the House of Commons. 
Lorp HOUGHTON said, he trusted a 
final decision upon the question would not be 
come to by passing the second reading of 
the Bill. The questions relating to the Na- 
tional Gallery and the Royal Academy had 
been long mixed up with extraneous matter 
and regarded with an amount of prejudice 
which was truly amazing, and it had given 
rise to most violent and unseemly discus- 
sions in the House of Commons; but it 
seemed likely that the whole matter would 
now be considered in a fair and reasonable 
manner on the basis of a Motion soon to 
be brought before the House of Commons. 
The old objections to the propositions to 
remove the National Gallery and Royal 
Academy to Kensington were now com- 
pletely met. The assertion that Kensing- 
ton was too far distant from the rest of 
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the metropolis for the purpose of a Na- 
tional Gallery site could now no longer be 
made, seeing how largely metropolitan 
railway accommodation had been increased. 
There was no doubt that Trafalgar Square 
formed a very handsome site ; but it was 
in the midst of a populous district, crowded 
by traffic, and by no means fitted for an 
exhibition which people visited with a view 
to continued study rather than cursory in- 
spection. As to the proposition with re- 
gard to Burlington House, if acted upon, 
it would, in his opinion, be a wanton de- 
struction of one of the few handsome 
buildings London possessed. It was cer- 
tainly unadvisable that a final decision 
should be come to before the House of 
Commons had further considered the mat- 
ter in the light of the Motion of which 
notice had been given; and he trusted 
that inquiries would be made of Members 
of the House of Commons as to their pre- 
sent opinion upon the matter. When that 
had been ascertained and the feeling of 
the country properly estimated the Govern- 
ment might during the recess give the 
matter their careful consideration, and 
come to a decision upon it satisfactory to 
Parliament and the country. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY was un- 
derstood to support the request for post- 
ponement. 

Tue Eart or POWIS asked for infor- 
mation with respect to the agreement come 
to between the Government and St. Mar- 
tin’s parish. As matters at present stood 
it appeared to him that if St. Martin’s 
Workhouse were not taken before the 31st 
of December, 1869, the parochial authori- 
ties would not have compulsory powers to 
acquire land as a site for their buildings, 
as their powers lapsed at that date. 

Tae Eart or DERBY: I think it is 
hardly possible to accede to the proposi- 
tion for delay. Without entering into the 
question whether the present is the best 
arrangement that could be made, I am 
quite certain that after the twelve or four- 
teen years this question has remained un- 
settled, the very worst arrangement that 
could be made would be better than no- 
thing at all. During the whole time this 
matter has remained unsettled both the 
National Gallery and the Royal Academy 
have been cramped for room, and the 
greatest possible injury and inconvenience 
has arisen to the public in consequence. 
It is most important that no more time 
should be lost in coming to a decision upon 
the question. The noble Lord opposite 
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(Lord Houghton) says that the House of 
Commons should have an opportunity of 
expressing an opinion upon the subject, 
notwithstanding that the Bill we are now 
considering was framed in accordance with 
a vote of the House of Commons passed in 
1864, that the Bill itself has passed through 
all its stages in that House, and that the 
money for the purpose of making the 
changes proposed by the Bill has been 
voted—and I know no better way in which 
the House of Commons can express its 
views than by passing the Bill and voting 
the money. Whenall this has been done, 
and contracts have been entered into in con- 
sequence, and only three weeks of the Ses- 
sion remain, we are asked to wait until we 
have ascertained whether the House of 
Commons will pass a Resolution in direct 
opposition to the principles of a Bill which 
it has read three times and sent up for 
your Lordships’ endorsement. I cannot 
help regarding that as an unreasonable 
request. I have every possible respect for 
the opinion of the House of Commons, 
and if that House before the passing of the 
Bill through its various stages sliows in an 
undoubted manner that it has changed its 
opinion with reference to the measure, I do 
not mean to say that that might not be 
sufficient ground to warrant your Lordships 
in considering whether it would be advis- 
able to proceed with the Bill. But to ask 
me at this period of the Session, when the 
House of Commons has passed the Bill 
introduced by the Government, to post- 
pone the measure for further considera- 
tion, appears to be only calculated to con- 
tinue that uncertainty which has existed 
for so many years. 1 have not the slight- 
est wish to hurry the Bill through its 
stages, but I am afraid that I cannot con- 
sent to the postponement which is, I think, 
unreasonably demanded. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed for Thursday next. 


PUBLIC COMPANIES BILL—(No. 105.) 
( The Earl Nelson.) 


SECOND READING. ORDER DSICHARGED. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Eart NELSON said, he had been re- 
quested to take charge of this Bill which 
was one of those that had come up from 
the other House without any natural pa- 
rent, and that when he did so he believed 
that the evil it sought to remedy was 
sufficient to justify his so doing. Their 


The Earl of Derby 
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Lordships might remember that the voting 
in public companies was carried on by 
means of proxies as well as by voting in 
person, and the object of the present mea- 
sure was to permit the adoption of a third 
plan—that of using voting papers. The 
objection to the present mode of voting 
by proxy was that by the regulation pro- 
viding that the proxies should be sent in 
to the Secretary forty-eight hours before 
the holding of the meeting, the Directors 
were enabled, knowing the number of 
proxies held by themselves and the number 
held by their opponents, to frame such a 
report as was likely to be carried. In 1864 
it was stated by the Chairman of the 
Great Western Railway that the Di- 
rectors held proxies representing nearly 
£8,000,000, before they drew up their 
report, for the consideration of which the 
meeting was called ; and in 1865, in the 
case of the Great Eostern Railway, a 
great wrong would have been committed 
under the existing system. The Vice 
Chairman of that company had withdrawn 
from the direction, and brought some 
charges against the Directors, who refused 
the committee which was asked for. A 
poll was demanded and refused by the 
Directors, who would have succeeded but 
for some informality which was detected in 
some of the proxies. This vitiated the 
proceedings ; the consequence was that as 
the matter came to be ventilated many of 
the proxies which the Directors possessed 
were not replaced by the shareholders, and 
the Directors were obliged to grant the 
Committee, and the charges were proved to 
be correct, involving the constitution of a 
new Board of Directors. The Bill, when first 
introduced, appeared to be calculated to 
remedy the evil complained of, but unfor- 
tunately in its progress through the House 
of Commons the clause permitting the 
voting by voting papers to be applied to the 
poll was struck out. He could not, there- 
fore press the second reading, unless he 
proposed the restoration of that clause in 
Committee, and such a restoration it would 
scarcely be possible to carry at the present 
late period of the Session. He should, 
however, be glad if their Lordships would 
affirm the principle of the Bill by reading 
it a second time. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought that if 
the objection to the present method was 
the fact that proxies must be lodged with 
the Secretary forty-eight hours before the 
holding of a meeting, the objection would 
be obviated by dispensing with the neces- 
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sity of sending in the proxies forty-eight 
hours before the holding of the meeting, 
and not by the establishing of a third system 
of voting. 

Toe Duce or BUCKINGHAM said, 
that in its original form the Bill might 
perhaps have raised the question of voting 
by proxies fairly enough ; but as it at pre- 
sent stood, he hoped the noble Earl would 
not press its second reading. He did not 


think it would act satisfactorily. 

Eart NELSON said, he had no wish 
to press the second reading, and would 
move that the Order be discharged. 


Order discharged. 


DOGS BILL. 
(The Marquess of Clanricarde.) 
(xo. 170.) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Moved, That the House do now resolve 
itself into a Committee on the said Bill.— 
(The Marquess of Clanricarde.) 

Lord CRANWURTH objected to the 
Bill, on the ground that there was not 
the slightest necessity for the petty legis- 
lation it proposed to effect, as there were 
already three Acts of Parliament in force 
for the protection of sheep from dogs, and 
& man was punishable under the pre- 
sent law if he permitted a savage dog to 
be at large. He did not know at what 
point legislation on this subject was to 
stop. In the case of two dogs quarrelling, 
was it to be ascertained which was in fault ; 
and if they fought and one was killed, was 
compensation to be made to its owner? If 
Parliament were to multiply Acts of this 
character, there would be no end to the 
litigation that would arise out of them. 


Amendment moved, to leave out (** now ’’) 
and insert (‘‘this Day Six Months.’’)— 
(The Lord Cranworth.) 


THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, the noble and learned Lord would 
not think so lightly of this subject had a 
child of his been worried by a savage dog. 
Persons should be compelled to keep their 
dogs tied up. He should support the Bill 
which was useful in itself, and had received 
the assent of the House of Commons. 


On Question, that (‘‘ now”) stand Part 
of the Motion? their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 14; Not Contents 37: Ma- 
jority 23: Resolved in the Negative : and 
7" be in Committee on this Day Sia 

on 
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POLLUTION OF RIVERS, &c. 
PETITION. 
Tue Eart or SHREWSBURY, in pre- 


senting a Petition from Thomas Hawkes- 
ley, M.D., and others, praying for an in- 
quiry into the best means of Disinfecting 
Sewage and preventing the Pollution of 
Rivers, said, that the question to which 
the petition referred was a most important 
one, as our rivers were suffering very much 
from the increasing amount of sewage 
which was poured into them. The cer- 
tificates of scientific persons attested the 
efficacy, importance, and practical value of 
Mr. Dover's system of filtering and de- 
odorizing sewage. He could testify that 
the liquid which the process left, although it 
might not be particularly desirable to drink 
it, was yet clean and pure enough to be 
used for common washing purposes. At all 
events, it could not be at all injurious to 
rivers ; and the adoption of the process 
along the banks of the Thames would pro- 
duce the purification of that river. Those 
who had tested its results declared them 
to be important enough to justify an in- 
vestigation at the public expense, and, as 
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the matter lay in a nutshell, an inquiry 
need not occupy more than two or three 
days. 

Tue Eart oF DERBY said, that he 
was not quite clear whether his noble 
Friend meant merely to present the peti- 
tion, or move for the appointment of a 
Committee on the subject. There was a 
considerable difference between the two ; 
and if a Committee was to be moved for, 
though he did not see of what use it could 
be at the present state of the Session, his 
noble Friend had better give notice to that 
effect. 

Tue Eart or SHREWSBURY re- 
peated, that an inquiry need not occupy 
more than a few days, and gave notice that 
he would move for a Committee. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, that when 
he was Chairman of the Committee ap- 
pointed some time ago to inquire into the 
subject of the Pollution of Rivers, Mr, 
Dover’s invention was brought before it, 
and the results appeared to be as satisfae- 
tory as those of any process could well be 
expected to be. The liquid was perfectly 
free from smell and colour, and the ex- 
tracted manure had been shown by experi- 
ment to possess practical value. But it 
was a question whether it would not be too 
expensive to adopt. Much good could 
hardly be expected from such an inquiry 
as could be made this Session. In regard 
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to the purification of rivers and the utili- 
zation of sewage, he had arrived at the 
conclusion that we made a great mistake | 
in allowing the rainfall to mix with the | 
sewage of our towns. The sewage was a} 
pretty constant quantity, and there was 
practically little difficulty in providing the 
means for dealing with it; but the uncer- 
tainty of the rainfall involved many diffi- 
culties. It was calculated that the average 
rainfall was about equal to the sewage of 
London for a year ; but, whereas the 
sewage was equally distributed over the 
year, the rain fell within 140 or 150 days, 
and three-fourths of it in the course of 
from thirty to sixty days. He thought 
that if the more rational course were 
adopted in the metropolis and other towns 
of keeping separate what was originally 
separate—namely, the rainfall and the sew- 
age—an inquiry into Mr. Dover’s invention, 
and other kindred inventions, would have 
been of less importance; but, as things 
stood at present, it was highly desirable 
that such an inquiry should be instituted. 
From what he had seen of Mr. Dover’s 
invention, he did not despair of its proving 
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workable, and he felt satisfied that it de- 
served to be carefully inquired into. 

Lorp EBURY remarked, that the ease 
was very urgent, and if Mr. Dover’s inven- 
tion was such as the noble Earl had de- 
scribed, it would be productive of very 
great advantages, and would prove a boon 
to the country. 


Petition ordered to lie upon the table. 


PIER AND HARBOUR ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
BILL, 


Moved, That the Resolution of the 25th of June 
last, viz., “ That no Bill confirming any Pro- 
visional Order made by the Board of Trade under 
the General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, shall 
be read a Second Time after Friday, the 6th of 
July,” in respect to, be dispensed with ; agreed 
to: (The Earl of Belmore :) Then the said Bill 
was (according to Order) read 2*, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday 
next. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, - 
to Thursday next, half past 
Ten o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 17, 1866. 


MINUTES.]—New Memsers Sworn — Right 
hon. Lord John Manners, for Leicester County 
(Northern Division) ; Right hon. Sir Stafford 
Henry Northcote, baronet, for Devon County 
(Northern Division). 

Se.ect Commitrez—On Expiring Laws appointed, 

Suppty—considered in Committee — Resolutions 
[July 16) reported. 

Pusuic Bitts—esolutions 1m Committee—Publie 
Works, Harbours, &c. [Advances]. 

Ordered — Overseer of the Poor (Small Pa- 
rishes)*; Coinage* ; Drainage and Improve- 
ment of Lands Acts (Ireland) Provisional Or- 
der * ; Courts of Justice * ; Public Works, Har- 
bours, &c. [Advances].* 

First Reading — Overseer of the Poor (Small 
Parishes) * [214]; Coinage * [215]; Drainage 
and Improvement of Lands Act (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order * [216]; Courts of Justice * [217]; 
Public Works and Fisheries * [218]; Public 
Works Loans (Ireland)* [219]; Railway Com- 
panies (Ireland) * [220]. 

Second Reading—Militia Pay.* 

Report of Select Committee—Tramways (Ireland) 
Acts Amendment [418 & 213]. 

Committee — Thames Navigation 
o) [R.P.}; Straits Settlements* [176]; 
undred Bridges * [178]; British Columbia * 
[186]; Charitable Trusts Deeds Enrolment* 
[199] [Lords]. 

Report—Straits Settlements* [176]; Hundred 
bridges * [178]; British Columbia* [186]; 
Charitable Trusts Deeds Enrolment * [199] 
[Lords.] 


(re-comm.) 
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Considered as amended—Rochdale Vicarage * 
[196]; Oyster Bed Licences (Ireland) * [175]. | 

Third Reading — Local Government Supple-| 
mental (No. 2)* [198]; Local Government | 
Supplemental (No. 3)* [191]; New Forest 
Poor Relief * [193], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Execution of Deeds * [122]. 


THAMES NAVIGATION (re-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Monseli.) 
[pitt 205.] COMMITTEE. 


Leave to the Committee to sit till Four 
of the Clock, and report at Six of the 
Clock. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 6 (One of the Five Conservators 
to be appointed by the Board of Trade.) 


CotoneL WILLIAMS said, he wished 
to call attention to the fact that no com- 
pensation was provided under the Bill for 
certain persons who had property on the 
Thames which would be largely affected, 
and in some cases confiscated, if the pro- 
visions of the measure were carried out. 
He therefore trusted some means would 
be taken to remedy the defect to which 
he alluded. He also thought that this 
being a hybrid Bill, the petitioners against 
it had been put to an unfair expense. 

THe CHAIRMAN said, that the Bill 
was a Public Bill, and having passed 
through a Select Committee upstairs, it 
was now going through a Committee of 
the Whole House in the ordinary way. 
The question at present before the Com- 
mittee was that Clause 6, which provided 
for the appointment of a Conservator by 
the Board of Trade, should stand part of 
the Bill. 

Mr. AYRTON said, it was important 
that the inhabitants of the metropolis should 
in some way or other be represented on 
the Board, in order that their interests 
might be protected. He therefore pro- 
posed to leave out all the words after “‘ ap- 
pointed,” and insert— 

**By the Metropolitan Board of Works, who 
shall be at liberty from time to time to revoke 
any appointments made by them and to appoint 
another Conservator instead, when and as they 
may think fit.” 

The Metropolitan Board of Works repre- 
sented the ratepayers, and he thought 
they were more entitled to a voice in the 
matter than the Buard of Trade, who were 
empowered by the Bill in its present form 
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Mr. CAVE said, he regretted the ne- 
cessary absence of the President of the 
Board of Trade. He did not think that 
the inhabitants of the metropolis had much 
to complain of in this matter asthe ex- 
penses were defrayed out of the tolls of 
the upper navigation, and the London 
Water Companies had agreed to contribute 
£5,000 a year towards the expenses. The 
Government were of opinion that the clause 
should stand as it was, inasmuch as the 
Select Committee, who had carefully con- 
sidered this subject, had come to the con- 
clusion that there was no reason why the 
Metropolitan Board of Works should be 
represented on the Board. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that the 
Bill simply transferred to the Thames 
Conservancy Board the jurisdiction over 
the Upper Thames from Staines to Ox- 
ford. The Metropolitan Board had no 
authority over the navigation of the Lower 
Thames, and it would, therefore, be ano- 
malous to connect them with the Conser- 
vancy Board, and give them a jurisdiction 
over the Upper Thames. There was no 
more reason why the Metropolitan Board 
of Works should be represented on the 
Conservancy Board, than there was that 
the Conservancy Board should have a seat 
on the Board of Works. The navigation 
of the Thames was a public right, and was 
best placed in the hands of the Board of 
Trade, which had a general superintend- 
ence over the navigation of the Thames as 
had been suggested by the Select Com- 
mittee, 

Mr. HENLEY said, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works might be an excellent 
body, but he objected to appointments of 
this kind being made by public bodies, as 
in case of bad appointments it was difficult 
to put the finger on those who had made 
an injudicious selection. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the ratepayers 

of the metropolis had to sustain the ex- 
pense of the upper navigation, and ought 
therefore to be represented. But as the 
Government opposed the Amendment, he 
had no alternative but to allow it to be 
negatived, 
- Me. THOMSON HANKEY thought 
the appointments should rest with the 
Board of Trade. The ratepayers of the 
metropolis merely sustained a share of the 
general burden. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, the Se- 
lect Committee had carefully considered 
this subject, and they had come to -the 
conclusion that the Metropolitan Board of 
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Works had no valid claim to be represented 
on the Conservancy Board. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 7 to 14, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Votes for the election of Con- 
servators should be given either personally 
or by proxy.) 

Mr. HENLEY said, that considering 
the scattered nature of the constituency, 
he thought it would be better that the 
election of Conservators should be by voting 
papers instead of by proxies. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that the 
proposal was a good one. 

Mr. CAVE said, he would move that 
the clause be struck out with the view of 
framing a new clause on the Report in con- 
formity with the suggestion of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Oxfordshire. 


Clause struck out. 
Clauses 16 to 42, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 43 (Conservators to repair Dams, 
&c., in lieu of Millowners, &c.) 


Mr. GOLDNEY moved an Amendment 
in order to prevent persons being compelled 
to repair certain locks, dams, and weirs 
after they had no longer become of use for 
navigable purposes. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he would 
support the clause in its present form, in- 
asmuch as it merely enacted that no locks, 
dams, and weirs should be removed unless 
by lawful authority. 

Mr. CAVE said, that he would consent 
to consider the subject of giving power to 
the Conservators to remove the weirs, be- 
cause under the clause as it at present 
stood no such power existed, and so long 
as the wiers were not removed, the persons 
using them were bound to keep them in 
repair. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 44 to 57, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 58 (Contributions of £1,000 a 
year by each of the five Water Companies 
of London.) 

Mr. AYRTON said, that this clause 
would never have been introduced if the 
late President of the Board of Trade had 
acted with a due regard to the rights of 
the public. He did not see why the me- 
tropolis should be taxed to provide the 
funds necessary for this Act. 


Sir George Bowyer 
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Mr. CLAY said, that the Water Com- 
panies were quite willing to pay the sum 
in question, for they would derive the 
greatest benefit from the purification of 
the river effected by means of the Bill. 
The hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
spoke of the metropolis being taxed as if 
the Water Companies intended to raise 
their rates in order to defray this sum. He 
could speak with authority, however, for 
two of these Companies—the Grand June- 
tion and the Lambeth Water Companies 
—and he believed he might speak with 
equal certainty of the other Companies, 
that they had never thought of raising 
their rates for this purpose. The inhabit- 
ants of London would not be required to 
pay a farthing more for their water, al- 
though they might expect it to be of purer 
quality. 

Mr. A. PEEL said, that the Metropo- 
litan Water Companies had a direct in- 
terest in the purity of the stream from 
which they drew their supplies, because it 
relieved them from the danger of possible 
competition. He feared that the Thames 
would be in danger of becoming an open 
sewer unless this Bill passed. 

Mr. HENLEY observed, that the Bill 
enacted that no new drains were to be 
opened into the Thames, and it would pre- 
serve the water at least as pure as it was 


now. 
Mr. MILNER GIBSON : It does more 
than that. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 59 to 61, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 62 (Provision for Compensation 
to Robert Danbe.) 

Sir WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, 
that the Select Committee had recognized 
the claim of Mr. Danbe alone to compen- 
sation, although a claim was set up on be- 
half of Lincoln College, Oxford, which ap- 
peared to be equally worthy of considera- 
tion. He moved to leave out the words 
** Robert Danbe,’’ in order to insert the 
words ‘‘any person or persons.” This 
would enable the claims of other parties 
to be determined by the arbitrator. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, that 
all the owners of tolls upon the upper 
navigation agreed to give up their claims 
except Mr. Danbe, Lincoln College, and 
Captain Phillimore. The latter claim was 
made too late before the Committee, but it 
would be heard before a Committee of the 
House of Lords. The Committee were 
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averse from making any exception, but 
after hearing counsel they were of opinion 
that there were reasons for making an ex- 
ception in Mr. Danbe’s favour, which, how- 
ever, did not apply to Lincoln College. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
Mr. Danbe and Lincoln College claimed 
the tolls in question by an ancient title 
prior to any Act of Parliament on the sub- 
ject, but confirmed by Acts of Parliament. 
They were entitled to these tolls between 
Oxford and Abingdon in equal moieties, 
and those tolls were increasing with the 
increase of population. It seemed very ex- 
traordinary that, although they were joint 
owners, full compensation was to be given 
to Mr. Danbe, while Lincoln College was 
left out of the clause. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, the 
Committee was informed that Lincoln 
College, being the owners of a mill, had 
certain obligations in regard to conserving 
the river which they would now be relieved 
from. Mr. Danbe, on the contrary, re- 
ceived his tolls as private property, with- 
out any corresponding duty being imposed 
upon him, so that the two cases were not 
identical. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit again 
this day. 


METROPOLIS—BATHING IN THE 
THAMES.—QUESTION, 


Mr. GOLDNEY said, he would beg to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works, 


Whether he is prepared to make or re- | 


commend some temporary arrangement, 
with a view to a permanent arrangement, 
for affording facilities for public bathing in 
the River Thames, at spots and places to 
be determined on. 

Lorvd JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, he thought that the Thames was not 
yet in a state that would fit it for bathing, 
but if the hon. Member would call upon 
him at his office he should be happy to 
confer with him upon the subject. 


IRELAND—THE CONSTABULARY. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. O’BEIRNE said, he rose to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
he intends to introduce a measure during 
the present Session of Parliament to carry 
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out the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion upon the Irish Constabulary ? 

Lorp NAAS said, in reply, that notice 
had already been given of a Bill for that 
purpose, and the Secretary to the Treasury 
would ask leave to introduce it that 
night. 


NAVY—MEDICAL OFFICERS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DYCE NICOL said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether he has any objection to lay before 
the House the Report and Evidence of the 
Commission on the position of the Medical 
Officers of the Army and Navy, presided 
over by Vice Admiral Sir Alexander 
Milne, of which a summary has appeared 
in the public papers, and whether it is 
intended to adopt the recommendations of 
the Commission in favour of the Medical 
Officers of the Royal Navy ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, in 
reply, that, so far as the navy was con- 
eerned—though he did not know what his 
right hon. Friend (General Peel) might be 
disposed to do with regard to the army— 
he had no objection to lay on the table 
the Report of the Royal Commission. It 
was his intention to adopt their recom- 
mendations, and he had that evening laid 
upon the table a ‘Supplemental Estimate 
with a view of carrying them into effect. 


ARMY—BREECH LOADING AND REPEAT- 
ING CARBINES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. OLIPHANT said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
If it be the case that 20,000 breech- 
| loading carbines on the Westley Richards 
| system which use the percussion cap are 
being made at Enfield; and if the attention 
‘of the Government has been called either 
| to the Smith or Spencer repeating carbine 
, now used by the United States Cavalry ? 
| GeveraL PEEL said, in reply, that 
/19,000 Westley Richards carbines had 
, been ordered in the course of last year. A 
portion of them had been delivered in 
|store, and the remainder were in such a 
| state of forwardness that it was not thought 
| advisable to put a stop to their manufac- 
|ture. There would not be the slightest 
| difficulty in disposing of them without any 
loss to the Government. With regard to 
the other portion of the Question, he might 
state that the Spencer breech-loading 
repeating carbine had been brought before 
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the Department in the years 1864 and 
1865, and was reported on by the Ordnance 
Select Committee as ingenious, but liable 
to be damaged by exposure to weather. 
The Committee reported against repeating 
rifles generally at that time; but it had 
since been found expedient to change that 
opinion, and a supply of six repeating 
arms of different patterns had been ordered, 
and they would be tried as soon as pos- 
sible. 


THE POOR LAW BOARD AND THE 
METROPOLITAN WORKHOUSES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT said, he wished to ask 
the President of the Poor Law Board, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to introduce during the 
present Session any measure for improving 
the sick wards in the Metropolitan work- 
houses; and further, how it has happened 
that Mr. Farnall and others whose duty it 
has been to inspect these workhouses have 
not made known the lamentable condition 
of these sick wards until attention was 
direeted to the subject by non-official per- 
sons ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: In reply, 
Sir, to the questions of the hon. Gentleman 
I beg to state, in the first place, that Her 
Majesty’s Government do not intend to 
propose during the present Session any 
legislative measure on the subject. 1 
should think I was extiemely rash if, 
during the very short time that I have had 
access to the official information of the 
Poor Law Board, I should undertake to 
introduce a measure of such importance at 
a time when the House could not possibly 
give it sufficient attention. I quite admit 
the present evil condition of these work- 
house infirmaries throughout London, and 
of course the subject will receive my 
earliest attention. But if I had taken 
steps to introduce any great measure on 
the subject it could not have dealt with the 
present evils. With these evils I propose, 
in the first instance, to deal under the 
powers, which I believe sufficient in the 
main, now possessed by the Poor Law 
Board, but which I believe have not al- 
ways been, from the difficulties connected 
with them, enforced. I trust with the 
assistance of the Boards of Guardians 
and the medical officers we shall not be 
obliged to ask the Legislature to confer 
powers which have not hitherto been 
demanded, and that it will not be necessary 
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to exercise the existing powers under 
seal to compel the Guardians to the proper 
discharge of their duties. It may be 
necessary that I should ask the House to 
give me one power intended to be con- 
ferred by the original Poor Lew Act, and 
which was ineluded in a Bill prepared 
by my predecessor. The 25th clause 
of that Act was framed with a view to 
compel the alteration and enlargement of 
workhouses when required, but it was 
never once put into foree in consequence of 
a proviso at the end of the clause to the 
effect that no parish should be charged 
with a larger sum than £50. Conse- 
quently, where several parishes were com- 
bined, one parish was enabled to put an 
end to the proposed alteration. To correct 
that defect I will ask the House to enable 
me to go to a certain extent of the annual 
amount of the rates of the union, with the 
view of enforcing such alterations as may 
be necessary. As to the powers at present 
possessed by the Poor Law Board, it has 
the right to require sufficient accommoda- 
tion for the poor, to regulate the numbers to 
be accommodated in the work houses, to pre- 
scribe how many beds should be in a room, 
and what amount of space should be afforded 
for each bed. If the asylums of the poor 
should be filled up to the highest point, it 
is then necessary for the Guardians to find 
additional accommodation elsewhere or to 
give relief to the persons for whom they 
have not accommodation out of doors 
upon a seale appropriate to the sufferings 
of these poor people. It is in the power of 
the Poor Law Board to take care that 
there is efficient and sufficient medical 
superintendence, and that the salaries of 
the medical officers should be fixed at a 
proper sum. It is also in the power of 
the Poor Law Board to secure that there 
is sufficient nursing by providing that there 
should be a suitable number of nurses, and 
also that proper salaries should be given 
tothem. I say I think these powers have 
not been put in full foree, and I think I 
ought not to ask the House to legislate 
for temporary remedies until I have tried 
them. I trust that the House will allow 
me a little time, now that I am wading 
through a vast mass of information, for 
I can assure hon. Gentlemen that I am 
as desirous as the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Faweett) or any other man to apply & 
speedy remedy. I came to this office with- 
out anything in the past to fetter my con- 
duct. I do not wish to make any reflection 
on the past. I look forward simply to the 
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future, and my endeavour shall be to bring 
the sick wards in the metropolitan work- 
honses into @ proper condition. In the 
next Session of Parliament, I shall be pre- 
pared to state what course I may think 
proper to recommend with respect to any 
new legislation on the whole subject. 
The other question of the hon. Mem- 
ber relates to what is past. I thought 
it right when the hon. Member wrote 
to me to lay the question which he put, 
and which at that time referred to 
Mr. Farnall alone, but now takes in others 
also, before Mr. Farnall, and he has sent 
me a paper which, with the permission of 
the House, I will read. The paper is as 
follows :— 

‘‘ As regards the proceedings of Mr. Farnall in 
reference to the metropolitan workhouses he de- 
sires to refer to the many reports which he has 
made from time to time to the Poor Law Board 
and to the entries in the visitors’ books of those 
places which will be fully laid before the House if 
the Motion of Sir John Simeon be assented to.” 
This refers to a notice of Motion by the 
hon. Member for the Isle of Wight, and, if 
the Motion be assented to, it will then be 
seen how far Mr. Farnall has discharged 
his duties as official inspector. The paper 
goes on to say— 

“His observations, recommendations, and ad- 
vice will then appear, and it will be seen how far 
he has discharged his duty as the Metropolitan 
Inspector. In that Return will appear what steps 
have been taken by other Poor Law Inspectors 
who had temporary charge of the district (while 
Mr. Farnall was in Lancashire), as well as by the 
Lunacy Commissioners, who are required by law 
to inspect and report upon the state of the pauper 
lunatics in workhouses,” 


I think I have now answered the questions 
which the hon. Member has asked me. I 
ean only add that my desire is, for the sake 
of the House and the public, that every 
information with respect to the abuses 
which have occurred should be laid before 
the House and the country; and I trust 
that for the future the House will extend 
to me its confidence, which I hope to de- 
serve by endeavouring at least to remedy 
these evils. 


HANOVER AND PRUSSIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRENFELL said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If there is any truth in the state- 
ment made in the Berlin Borsen Zeitung, 
to the effect that ‘‘the English Cabinet 
have given it to be understood that Eng- 
land will not allow any part of Hanover 
to be handed over to Prussia, it being the 
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interest of Great Britain tosee the integrity 
of Hanover maintained on account of cer- 
tain eventual hereditary claims ?” 

Lorpv STANLEY: Sir, I have not 
seen the statement to which the hon. 
Member’s Question refers ; but wherever 
that statement has appeared, or upon what- 
ever supposed authority it has been made, 
I beg to assure the House that it is abso- 
lutely without foundation. 


IRELAND—FISHERIES.—QUESTION. 


GeveraL DUNNE said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
he will lay upon the table of the House 
the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown as to the grant of £5,000 for Irish 
Fisheries, as his predecessor promised ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, it was not 
a usual thing in such a case to lay the 
opinion of the Law Officers upon the table ; 
but if his hon. and gallant Friend would 
call at the Treasury, the Papers would be 
shown him. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE HOUSE—RETURN 
OF WRITS. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
wish, Sir, to say a word upon a question 
which affects the privileges of Members of 
this House, and also to give some expla- 
nation to hon. Gentlemen who came down 
to-day at the morning sitting of the cause 
of my absence when a Bill connected with 
my Department was down for discussion. 
The circumstances were these :—The elec- 
tion for North Devon took place on Satur- 
day last ; I was declared duly elected, and, 
as I understand, the Under Sheriff sent up 
by post the Writ containing the notice of 
my return to an agent in London. The 
agent was not aware of the necessity for 
rapidity in his proceedings, and instead of 
bringing or sending down the Writ here 
yesterday, or even at an early hour to-day, 
he did not bring it until after the proceed- 
ings of the morning sitting had commenced. 
It was not brought here until about one 
o’clock to-day, although it arrived in Lon- 
don yesterday morning. I do not wish to 
make any complaint. I have reason to be- 
lieve that the matter was an oversight aris- 
ing from ignorance on the part of the agent, 
and that there was no intention of delaying 
the business of this House. But it is ob- 
vious that some inconvenience was occa- 
sioned. The circumstances might have 
been such as to make it a very serious 
matter that a delay should take place to 
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the return of a Writ. I have made inquiry, 
and am informed that Writs are very often 
sent in this manner instead of being sent, as 
I think they ought always to be, by post to 
the Clerk of the Crown, and I am bound to 
say it would be very convenient if a Stand- 
ing Order should be made, or some other 
method should be taken, for insuring the 
rapid transmission of Writs to the House. 
I do not intend to make any Motion ; but 
I thought it my duty to eall the attention 
of the House, and yours, Sir, to the cir- 
cumstance, and also to offer an explanation 
for not being in my place this morning. 


HARES AND RABBITS BILL (SCOTLAND). 
QUESTION, 


Mr. DYCE NICOL said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether it is his in- 
tention to proceed with the Hares and 
Rabbits Bill for Scotland ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that the Bill al- 
luded to was not a Government measure. 

Sirk WILLIAM STIRLING - MAX- 
WELL said, that he intended to proceed 
with the second reading of the Bill in 
question on Friday. 


MERCANTILE MARINE, 
MOTION FOR A ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Mr. GRAVES said, he rose to move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to issue a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the present condition of the Seamen of the 
Mercantile Marine, with the view of ascertaining 
whether, within the last twenty years, the supply 
of British Seamen has or has not fallen off either 
in point of numbers or of efficiency ; and, if in 
either a continuous decline should be apparent, 
then to ascertain further what are the causes 
which have led to such decline, and whether any 
remedy can be suggested.” 
He begged the indulgence of the House, 
while he endeavoured to bring before it, as 
briefly as he could, a matter of no small 
importance. He wished to ascertain whe- 
ther there was really any foundation for 
the opinion which prevailed generally 
throughout the country that there was a 
growing deterioration of its seamen. If 
the inquiry for which he asked should be 
granted, and the result should confirm the 
opinion to which he referred, it would be- 
hove the Government to legislate upon the 
subject as soon as possible, with the view 
of applying a remedy to the evil. The 
records of that House abundantly proved 
that whenever any question was raised 
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involving the welfare of our seamen it wag 
discussed with the greatest earnestness 
and attention. His own experience in that 
House, short as it was, proved to him that 
whenever any question connected with the 
interests of the lower classes was intro- 
duced it always received the best attention 
of hon. Members. It was impossible for 
him to deal as he could wish with the na- 
tional bearings of the subject, and yet that 
was the point of view from which he desired 
hon. Members might regard the question. 
There was no doubt whatever but that the 
seamen of our mercantile marine were our 
real reserves, and should it happen at any 
moment that our outer line of defences 
were unhappily broken through, it was 
obvious that we should be compelled to rely 
upon our merchant seamen to man the inner 
line. Seeing, then, the inseparable con- 
nection which existed between our national 
defences and the seamen of our mercantile 
marine, it was plainly a matter of no small 
importance that that marine should be 
placed upon the most efficient and reliable 
footing. He need not point to the past 
heroism and gallantry of our navy, or to 
their pluck and seamanship; but in the 
present day, when science had contributed 
so largely to the improvement of modern 
warfare, it was of the highest importance 
that in addition to the national charac- 
teristics of our seamen, we should have 
men of superior intelligence, judgment, 
and skill engaged in the naval service of 
the country. The question to which he 
desired to call the attention of the House 
divided itself into two branches. The one 
related to the apparent declension of the 
numbers of our able-bodied seamen as com- 
pared with the increase of our tonnage, and 
the other to the supposed deterioration of 
those seamen in quality. Unfortunately, 
until 1858 we had no record kept of the 
precise divisions of the classes composing 
our mercantile seamen. It appeared, how- 
ever, that in 1850 the gross tonnage of the 
country was 3,032,000 tons, and the num- 
ber of our seamen 151,000. In 1865 the 
tonnage amounted to 5,500,000 tons, and 
the total number of seamen to 197,000, 
showing an increase of 78 per cent in the 
amount of tonnage, and an increase of only 
30 per cent in the number of seamen. 
This great difference might, however, be 
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| of steam, the great competition of trade, 
| the increased tonnage of our vessels, the 
improvements of steam winches to sailing 
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modern appliances. Those circumstances 
enabled us to employ a proportionably 
smaller number of seamen for the service 
of our marine than were deemed neces- 
sary in former years. In the gross num- 
bers which he had given were comprised 
every class connected with our mercantile 
marine, including engineers and firemen, 
foreigners, stewards, and other persons ; 
but the Return to which he would next 
refer showed the able-bodied division of 
our marine, and he would for the mo- 
ment exclude from view the other por- 
tions of the service. In the year 1858, 
being the first year in which a record was 
kept of the various classes in the service 
of our marine, our tonnage amounted to 
4,325,000, whilst our able-bodied seamen 
numbered about 66,000, and the number 
of foreign seamen was 11,458. In 1865 
our tonnage was 5,480,000; our own 
able-bodied seamen had increased to 72,000, 
and the foreign seamen to 20,000. In 
other words, our tonnage had increased 25 
per cent within that short period; our 
British able-bodied seamen had increased 
only 9 per cent, whilst our foreign able- 
bodied seamen had increased 76 per cent. 
If they compared the relative numbers of 
the British and foreign element in our 


service in 1851, which was the earliest year 
for which he could obtain an accurate re- 
cord, with those of the last year to which he 
had alluded, they would find that whilst the 
gross number of able-bodied seamen in the 
service had increased by 30 per cent the 
foreign element had actually quadrupled it- 


self. If that disproportion between the 
increase of our own seamen and our foreign 
seamen had been merely accidental, arising 
from any peculiar circumstances of parti- 
cular years, he should not have viewed it 
with the same alarm; but when he saw 
year after year, on the one hand, the 
steady diminution of the British element, 
and, on the other, the steady increase of the 
foreign element, it appeared to him that the 
time had come when it behoved the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature to look more nar- 
rowly into this question, with a view to a re- 
medy for a very dangerous state of things, 
if it was within the power of legislation 
to provide one. As nearly as he could 
estimate the fact from the most reliable 
Returns he could procure, the drain on 
our service was 15 per cent per annum. 
That drain might be said to arise from 
deaths, desertions, age, resignations, and 
& variety of other circumstances. If they 
included petty officers, ordinary seamen, 
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and apprentices in the Estimate, the ab- 
solute drain on our service was some- 
thing like 21,000 annually. Taking the 
boys and ordinaries as the source of 
supply, and assuming that it required 
four years to make a skilled seaman, 
we had 40,000 whom he would call re- 
eruits in our service, which would give 
us 10,000 a year to supply the drain 
of 21,000; the difference being, as he 
believed, largely made up from the fo- 
reign element to which he had referred. 
Until the year 1850 there existed in this 
country a system of compulsory enlistment 
of apprentices, under which system we 
had in the United Kingdom and our co- 
lonies 36,000 apprentices trained to the 
profession of the sea, of whom 31,000 
belonged to the United Kingdom. Had 
that system been continued up to the pre- 
sent time we should have now more than 
50,000 youths in training for our mercan- 
tile marine. He was unable to give pre- 
cisely the number of apprentices as 
distinguished from the boys, who were 
classed together in the Records ; but he 
found that the total of both in 1858 had 
fallen to 24,495, and that the total last 
year was reduced to 20,063. There were 
other causes at work independent of any 
which he had named for the diminution 
which had taken place in the number of 
our seamen, and that was the application of 
steam to maritime purposes. He had the 
curiosity to see what had been the effect 
of its operation in Liverpool, and he found 
that there had been last year entered in 
the sailing tonnage out of that port, which 
amounted to 1,236,000 tons, 849 boys 
and 578 apprentices. The steam tonnage 
at the same time amounted to 844,000 
tons, and he found that the number of 
boys which it employed was only 173, 
and of apprentices only 90. Those figures 
proved that the steam trade as at present 
organized could not be looked upon as a 
nursery for our seamen, and if hon. Mem- 
bers would only reflect on the probable 
substitution, at no distant day, of steam 
for sails in all branches of our carrying 
trade, they will appreciate the full bearing 
of these figures in their future as well as 
present application to the maintenance of 
our seamen. He was desirous of ascertain- 
ing how far the mercantile marine had 
derived assistance by an overflow from the 
system pursued in the Royal Navy, and he 
had in the early part of the Session moved 
for Returns which gave him the informa- 
tion he sought. The conclusion at which 
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he had in consequence of these Returns 
arrived was that so far from the mer- 
cantile marine receiving any assistance 
from the system at work in the Royal 
Navy, the supply of men in that service 
was utterly inadequate to its own wants, 
and he could not let the present opportu- 
nity pass without endeavouring to impress 
on those who were charged with our naval 
administration that the state of things 
which had been revealed was such as to 
demand their immediate attention. On the 
lst of April, 1861, there were 30,507 men 
in that service, whilst on the lst of April, 
1865, there were only 21,509, showing a 
diminution of 9,400 men. During these 
years 36,845 able-bodied mem had left the 
service, of whom 19,415 were from deaths, 
discharges, purehases, pensions, desertions, 
and other causes, and the larger proportion 
of whom never returned to the service. 
He believed it would be found that 12,500 
out of this 36,000 men had never re- 
turned to the service. The number of 
boys entered daring the same time was 
13,475. There were only 26,000 then 
introduced to fill up the drain caused 
by the 36,000 who had left the service, 
the waste in the service being thus ab- 
solutely greater than the nominal reduc- 


tion which had from year to year been 


effected in it by that House. With a 
view to arrest that drain he would earn- 
estly recommend to the Admiralty to take 
into their consideration the expediency of 
doubling the number of our training 
ships for the use of the navy as quickly 
as possible. Returning, however, to the 
mercantile marine, he would, with the 
permission of the House, advert for a few 
moments to the mode at present adopted 
for recruiting our merchant service. It 
was accomplished by the introduction of 
apprentices, ordinaries, and foreigners. The 
Registrar General had very kindly worked 
out for him a calculation as to the number 
of apprentices in our foreign sea-going trade, 
and he found that it amounted only to 
4,900, while the number of boys was 
9,600, a discrepancy, as compared with 
the Parliamentary Return, difficult to ac- 
eount for, In the selection of those boys, 
he must observe, very little care ap- 
peared to be taken. They were lads 
who were, generally speaking, unable to 
obtain employment on shore, who were 
for the most part entirely devoid of edu- 
cation, the only qualification apparently 
which it was required they should pos- 
sess being the power to go through 
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a large amount of physical work. He 
learnt from his experience it not un. 
frequently happened that these, after 
voyage or 80, called themselves ordina. 
ries, and very soon after offered them- 
selves as able seamen. Now, that was 
a state of things which was very mueh 
to be regretted, because the result was 
a master of a ship often went to sea under 
the impression that he had a crew of able. 
bodied men, but when an emergency arose 
he found that he had been labouring under 
a delusion. Then came the ordinaries, who 
were still more objectionable and who 
were, generally speaking, young men of 
eighteen, nineteen, or twenty, who had 
failed to earn a livelihood on shore, and 
were beyond the age for settling down to 
the discipline of sea life. They designated 
themselves ordinaries, and the consequence 
was that a very dissolute and unsuitable 
class was in that way introduced into the 
service. But in his mind the most dan- 
gerous element of all was that which was 
obtained by the system of foreign recruit- 
ing. Taking the Returns from the port 
of London for one month in the year 1852 
in the foreign trade alone he found that 
there were 910 British seamen and 144 
foreigners shipped through three shipping 
offices, while for the same month in 1866 
the numbers were 1,125 British seamen 
and 543 foreigners, or nearly one-half of 
the latter. In such men there was no 
feeling of patriotism towards this country 
—they were aliens in language and in 
thought, and if it should happen that 
they were called upon to fight, they would 
probably be found fighting against the 
very flag under which they had for years 
obtained their livelihood. He did not 
know that he need trouble the House 
with any further figures to prove that 
while the trade of the eountry had in- 
ereased our able-bodied seamen had only 
held their own, and that, so far from 
recruiting, as we ought to do, from our 
own population, we were having recourse 
almost entirely to the foreign element. 
He would now turn to the other branch 
of the question, which he ventured to call 
the deterioration of our seamen. In speak- 
ing upon this branch of the subject he 
regretted he should be compelled, in 
proving his case, to depend very much 
upon the opinions of others; but he had 
faithfully endeavoured to obtain opinions 
which deserved the confidence of the House. 
That would be his justification for reading 
the sentiments of gentlemen who were re 
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garded as authorities upon this question in 
confirmation of what he asserted. The first 
he would quote, of many which he had 
received from gentlemen connected with 
the Royal Navy, was from one who was 
well known to many hon. Members of that 
House, and who stood deservedly high in 
the estimation of his profession—Captain 
Cooper Key. In his letter that gentle- 
man referred to the great importance of 
the question, both with respect to our 
prosperity and our existence as a first- 
rate Power, and expressed a hope that 
he (Mr. Graves) would press the matter 
by all means in his power on the atten- 
tion of the Government, in order to pre- 
vent the increase of this erying evil. No 
man became a seaman who took to it 
after eighteen years of age, and very few 
after sixteen. It was therefore, he said, 
imperatively necessary that some steps 
should be taken to remedy the evil effects 
resulting in some respects from the repeal 
of the Navigation Laws. There was much 
also to fear with regard to the Royal 
Navy, and Captain Cooper Key expressed 
a hope that the number of boys for the 
Royal Navy wonld be largely increased. 
He had received communications from 
various Government officials and super- 


intendents of shipping offices at the vari- 


ous ports throughout the country. The 
first extract he would read was from Mr. 
Brown, Registrar of the Royal Naval Re- 
serve, &e. That gentleman spoke of the 
deterioration of the British seamen con- 
nected with the mercantile marine, and said 
that there was great difficulty in find- 
ing properly qualified men to fill the ranks 
of the Naval Reserve. The number, he 
said, had not reached two-thirds of that 
sanctioned by Parliament ; and, although 
22,000 had been officially announced as 
having made application, 19,000 only 
had been enrolled, but he (Mr. Graves) 
had notice that lately they had fallen to 
17,000. Nearly 30,000 men had made 
application, but not possessing the required 
qualifications they had not been enrolled. 
The superintendent of the shipping offices 
at Liverpool attributed the deterioration to 
the want of a proper recruiting service, and 
to the discovery of gold in America and 
Australia, the latter cireumstance having 
caused many an able-bodied sailor to leave 
this country for those regions. The su- 
perintendent at Glasgow said there was a 
great deficiency of men, and that there 
were great complaints with regard to the 
deterioration and efficiency of such as were 
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obtained, and with regard also to the in- 
troduction of foreigners into the service. 
The superintendent at Bristol said they 
wanted training ships for boys at all the 
large ports in the kingdom ; and, although 
Her Majesty’s Government had kindly pro- 
mised to furnish a ship for Bristol, they 
were obliged to abandon the undertaking 
from want of funds. The superintendent 
at Sunderland said the number of British 
sailors had decreased, and their deficiency 
had to be compensated by the employment 
of foreigners. The superintendent at North 
Shields said the employment of foreign 
sailors was large, and they had a demoral- 
izing effect on the British sailor. One of 
the Inspectors of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Hughes), who went to Cardiff to inquire 
into the desertions and crimping going on 
there, stated that British seamen were be- 
coming more searce daily. The stipendiary 
magistrate of Liverpool, at a public meet- 
ing, referred to the number of men that 
were brought before him for acts of insub- 
ordination, and stated that he was struck 
with the deterioration in the appearance of 
the men. It was, he said, something re- 
markable the number of men who did not 
belong to this country, and he had often 
thought and said he should not like to go 
to sea with such cut-throat looking fellows 
as many of them were who were brought 
before him on charges of insubordination ; 
and in these views he (Mr. Graves) thought 
he would be borne out by many that were 
connected with the mercantile marine of 
the country. He had also received a large 
number of communications from shipowners 
and shipmasters, and others, all tending 
in the same direction, which more than 
strengthened the documents he had already 
quoted. Lovking to the facts and evidence 
he had already produced from impartial 
and official witnesses, he felt he had said 
sufficient to satisfy the House on that point, 
and therefore he would read only one more 
extract from a document he had received 
from the seamen themselves. A Mr. Perry, 
at a meeting held for the purpose of form- 
ing a protection society, said it was not 
fair to the able-bodied seamen that men 
should be shipped who knew nothing of 
navigation. Such a practice was very 
common, and Mr. Perry said he knew a 
boarding-house master who had a wheel 
in his house with two spokes in it, and he 
was in the habit of making shoemakers 
become seamen by teaching them ‘‘ hard 
a-starboard”” and ** hard a-port ;’’ and as 
soon as they had learnt that they were 
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shipped as able-bodied seamen. The sea- 
men of Liverpool, when they heard he had 
taken up the subject, asked him to receive 
a deputation from their body ; but not 
being able to comply with their request, 
they, at his suggestion, had forwarded to 
him their views upon the subject in writing. 
They stated that the causes of the deterior- 
ation of the British seamen were almost too 
numerous to mention in detail in a letter. 
The reasons why the seamen were incom- 
petent now to perform their duties were 
obvious—because they were not compelled 
to serve a reasonable apprenticeship. In 
many instances, they said, men went to 
sea on a short voyage, and they obtained 
their discharge in the form authorized by 
the Board of Trade, which stated their 
capacity as that of able seamen. These 
men suggested the propriety of again es- 
tablishing the apprenticeship system, which 
had acted so beneficially. Another cause 
of deterioration they stated to be the whole- 
sale introduction of foreigners ; and it was 
a very common thing to find Portuguese, 
Spanish, and French, men with question- 
able morals, on board British ships. The 
consequences of such a heterogeneous mass 
were, they said, daily acts of insubordi- 
nation and mutiny. Most of these foreigners 


were without the slightest spark of honour 


or principle. They were men driven from 
their homes for crime, and they came here 
to compete with honourable men. Instead, 
therefore, of the sea being made the heri- 
tage of the poor, it had become the last 
resort of vagabonds, and British seamen 
sought other employment rather than 
be mixed up with such a motley crew. 
The advance-note system, these men also 
stated, had greatly interfered with the 
morals of the seamen, and they sug- 
gested its discontinuance, because, even 
in times of sickness and shipwreck, their 
necessities would be met without it. They 
also stated that they thought great things 
might be accomplished for the benefit of 
the sailor if these matters were properly 
investigated. In speaking of foreigners as 
he had done he hoped it would not be 
supposed he was drawing invidious na- 
tional comparisons, nothing was further 
from his thocghts, he spoke of foreign 
seamen only, and there were many excep- 
tions, the seamen of the Scandinavian na- 
tions, putting aside national questions, were 
introduced into our mercantile marine with 
advantage. Unfortunately, however, we did 
not get many seamen from those countries, 
as they had sufficient employment at home; 
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but only the refuse of southern climes, men 
of bad habits and vicious conduct, without 
rectitude or principle, and who exercised 
most injurious influence on our own men. 
He felt satisfied that he had shown to the 
satisfaction of the House that deteriora- 
tion in the character of our seamen had 
taken place, and if unchecked would in 
time sep the foundation of our maritime 
supremacy. And now, with the sanction of 
the House, he would point out to them 
what, in the event of a Royal Commission 
being appointed, he thought might be 
partial remedy for the evils complained of, 
for the House would probably expect him 
to show that these evils were within the 
control of the Legislature. Various sug- 
gestions had been made and pressed 
upon his attention; many persons had 
urged a return to the compulsory ap- 
prenticeship system; but he was afraid 
that those who remembered anything of the 
working of that system would come to the 
conclusion that that was not an altogether 
satisfactory system, and, further, that it 
would be most strenuously opposed as 
being contrary to the free policy of the 
country. The compulsory system, there- 
fore, he thought, could not be considered 
for one moment. Others had suggested a 
modification of the system by making its 
adoption voluntary on the part of the ship- 
owner, and that those who adopted it 
should receive certain bonuses for the lads 
they brought up to the sea. That sug- 
gestion he regarded as theoretical and im- 
practicable, and he was not satisfied that 
even if adopted it would arrest the de- 
terioration that was now going on. Others, 
again, had suggested that there should be 
no Government interference, as such was 
likely to destroy the responsibility of sea- 
men; and this might be a proper matter 
for inquiry. The seamen had themselves 
suggested remedies, but he regarded them 
as scarcely touching the real evil. He was 
inclined to believe, after careful and long 
consideration, that the best solution of the 
difficulty which was in the power of this 
House to apply would be found in the pro- 
motion of a better system for supplying 
the service with the raw material —to 
begin, in fact, at the beginning and offer 
facilities, which do not now exist, to the 
well-conducted youth of the country to 
become sailors, by the establishment of 
training ships round the shores of our 
country, in which they could learn the 
discipline and theory of seamanship, and 
from which they could after a couple 
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years be drafted into our naval or marine 
services to learn practical seamanship. The 
suggestion was not a new one, and he 
could not say it was his, but in 1859 he 
pressed it on the attention of the Duke of 
Somerset as First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and received a reply from his Grace that 
the suggestion should receive his attentive 
consideration, and indeed that the establish- 
ment of training ships at the different 
ports was then under the consideration of 
the Admiralty. The Commission on the 
Manning of the Navy strongly recommended 
this as one of the chief remedies for re- 
suscitating the mercantile marine, and the 
noble Lord the late Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty (Lord Clarence Paget), who took 
a deep interest in the question, induced the 
Admiralty to introduce training ships for 
the Royal Navy, observing in one of the 
last speeches that he made in that House, 
that he knew of no measure more advan- 
tageous to the country than the estab- 
lishment of such ships at all the great mer- 
cantile ports of the kingdom, and hoped that 
the example set by the Royal Navy might 
be imitated with advantage by the mercan- 
tile marine. In 1861 the proposed system 


was considered at a public meeting at 
Liverpool, and resolutions were passed in its 


favour. The resolutions were forwarded to 
Lord Palmerston, and his Lordship pro- 
mised that the matter should be fully 
considered. The Board of Trade had con- 
sidered the matter, and some two or three 
years ago they prepared a well-devised 
scheme, but from some cause or other— 
whether from motives of economy, or to 


enable us to make reductions in the duties 


on some trifling article of import, or from 
the feeling that the country was not war- 
ranted in paying £50,000 a year for the 
purpose of maintaining our maritime su- 
premacy he could not tell, but the scheme 
was never brought forward, and so far as 
he knew it remained in the office of the 
Board of Trade to that day. It has been 
suggested that this is simply a shipowners’ 
question. He denied it most emphatically. 
The shipping interest would take care of 
itself, and would man its ships with the 
best material obtainable, be it English or 
foreign. It was in the interest of the 
country he brought it forward. The State 
had a large interest in maintaining well- 
disciplined, well-trained, loyal seamen— 
our reserves rest entirely on them. 20,000 
of the seamen of the marine at this mo- 
ment hold the retaining fee of the State, 
obliging them to leave our service when 
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called on ; the interest is a joint one, and 
the sooner it is recognized the better. It had 
also been said that this was a question of 
private effort and philanthropy ; and if he 
thought it was, and that it was likely to 
succeed, he certainly would not have taken 
the trouble to bring it under the conside- 
ration of the House. Certainly, on the 
subject of training ships, Liverpool had not 
shown any want of public spirit. _ First of 
all, there was the Conway training ship for 
the higher ranks of the service ; then there 
were two ships for reformatory purposes, 
and a fourth was established last year 
for the well-conducted youth of the town. 
The Admiralty had lent a 40-gun ship for 
the purpose, and one gentleman had given 
no less than £5,000 to fit it up ; but, not- 
withstanding this help, and subscriptions 
amounting to £1,764, and other sources of 
income, he did not think private efforts in 
such a case would succeed, for at that mo- 
ment the committee could only maintain 
fifty boys from want of funds. In Bristol 
similar efforts had been made, but not with 
more marked success. A well-organized 
system of training ships, into which diligent 
and respectable youths might be received 
from the various schools throughout the 
kingdom, would be of immense advantage, 
not only to the young population, but also 
to both services of the country, into which 
they could overflow to learn practical sea- 
manship according to their wants and the 
wishes of the boys. As to the expense, 
he was satisfied that it would be too great 
for private persons, and that it must fall 
mainly on the public purse. Shipowners 
should also contribute, and in return for their 
share of the expense, would receive well- 
trained, respectable, and steady lads into 
their service. A portion of the Mercantile 
Marine Fund might well be appropriated in 
aid of the establishment of such training 
ships at the different ports. Englishmen 
instead of foreigners would thus fill up the 
ranks of the marine, and the country would 
have the satisfaction of feeling that in the 
merchant service they had a body of men 
ready and willing whenever an emergency 
arose to come forward in defence of the 
English flag, as the men of the Royal 
Naval Reserve so nobly did in the case of 
the Trent. He would ask the House, if 
satisfied he had proved his case, and with- 
out further inquiry, to consent to establish 
those institutions which had long been re- 
quired, and which he had that night so 
feebly advocated. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he wished to make 
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only a few remarks in seeonding the Motion. 
He thought that instead of his hon. Friend 
being under an obligation to the House, 
the House were greatly indebted to him 
for having so ably brought forward a ques- 
tion in which every Englishman ought to 
feel interested. For his own part, he had 
listened to many of the details related by his 
hon. Friend with a feeling of humbled na- 
tional pride, for to know that of 60,000 
seamen in our foreign trade, 20,000 foreign 
seamen should be engaged in carrying on 
our commerce was a very humiliating fact. 
This had arisen from our national policy, 
for although free trade had so greatly 
benefited the country it could not be denied 
that we had paid dearly for those advan- 
tages in some respects, and particularly in 
this matter. Some concessions, indeed, 
had been made to shipowners in consider- 
ation of the repeal of the Navigation Laws, 
but they were still very disadvantageously 
situated. The hon. Member for Liverpool 
had that night completely corroborated the 
evidence given before the Committee which 
sat on the subject six years ago. It was 
high time that this drain of seamen should 
be remedied, and although he had no de- 
sire to embarrass the Government when 
they were warm in their place, he thought 
they were bound to institute an inquiry. 
The remedy pointed out by his hon. Friend 
was one which had met the approval of the 
late Sir James Graham, one of the ablest 
administrators who had ever presided at 
the Admiralty. At that moment it was 
true that they had enrolled 60,000 seamen 
with an efficient body of officers in the naval 
reserve, but it was not advisable to rely 
upon that alone and neglect the natural 
mode of manning the navy by a system of 
training ships. He thought such vessels 
might advantageously be placed in connec- 
tion with the industrial and ragged schools 
and other valuable institutions to which 
Lord Shaftesbury had devoted so much 
attention, thus opening an honourable 
career to the unfortunate youths who had 
till lately wandered about our streets. The 
navy and the merchant service might also 
with advantage be brought into closer re- 
lationship, and a better provision ought to 
be made for merchant seamen in their old 
age, for if no provision were made for them 
in that respect the service would never be 
popular. He would beg the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Milner Gibson) and also of his successor 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) to this question, for 
the Board of Trade were charged with the 
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supervision of the mercantile marine,though 
he was afraid its interests were not very 
safe in the hands of that Department. Ag 
an instance of this, he would refer to the 
scurvy treatment which an excellent institu. 
tion called the Seamen’s Hospital had re- 
ceived, a very large portion of its revenues 
having been docked off through the non- 
fufilment of arrangements entered into by 
that Board. At the present moment the 
Exchequer was a gainer to the amount of 
£8,000 a year by the surplus arising from 
the confiscation of the wages and effects of 
deceased seamen; although it had been 
contemplated that the whole of those funds 
should be paid into the hospital. That 
certainly was the intention of those con- 
nected with the Merchant Seaman’s Act, 
When the House heard of deterioration and 
diminution in the number of their sailors it 
might be worth while to try what would be 
the effect of a little more care of our sea- 
men by maintaining institutions of this 
kind on a scale worthy of the country. 
That might go a long way in encouraging 
men to enter the service, But he earnestly 
hoped that Her Majesty’s Government 
would attend to the matter with the view of 
introducing some general scheme. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to issue a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the present condition of the Seamen of the 
Mercantile Marine, with the view of ascertaining 
whether, within the last twenty years, the supply 
of British Seamen has or has not fallen off either 
in point of numbers or of efficiency ; and, if in 
either a continuous decline should be apparent, 
then to ascertain further what are the causes 
which have led to such decline, and whether any 
remedy can be suggested.”"—(Mr. Graves.) 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Liverpool 
had no need to apologize for bringing the 
question before the House. He (Mr. 
Henley) had to apologize to the right hon, 
Gentleman (Sir Stafford Northcote) for 
taking precedence of him in the debate; but 
as he differed in some things from the hon. 
Member for Liverpool, it might be as well 
that the right hon. Gentleman should hear 
what he had to say before addressing the 
House on the subject. In his opinion the 
importance of the subject was not dimi- 
nished, but ten thousand times increased by 
the remedy which the hon. Member for 
Liverpool had suggested, because it was 
clear that the hon. Member in his own miod 
relied on Government action instead of on 
that individual action on which they had 
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hitherto relied. That course involved, in 
his opinion, a consequence of greater im- 
portance than the subject itself. Being 
old, he perhaps looked on Government in- 
terference with a greater jealousy than 
others did. He doubted very much whe- 
ther Government interference would bring 
about the end which the hon. Member had 
in view. In the strongest manner the hon. 
Gentleman said that he did not want any 
bonus, yet the training of these youths 
would be a continual bonus. It was said 
that the cost of training a youth would be 
£20 a year, so that if only half the num- 
ber of 10,000 were trained in these ships 
that would be £100,000 a year. He had 
to go a little farther back than the hon. 
Gentleman had done in his remarks. It was 
in 1833 or 1834 that Government inter- 
ference first took place between masters 
and men in the merchant service. He asked 
any man who heard him how long they 
supposed they could have good carpenters, 
good shoemakers, good ploughmen, good 
jockeys, or good anything else which they 
used if they could not hire them without 
going to a Government office? He put 
that question boldly. Men had lived 


through the ten or twelve years of dis- 


satisfaction and discontent and grumbling 
which this state of things had brought 
about, just as they had lived through a 
Liberal Administration. They could not 
tell how. They lived through because they 
could not help it. The system was a great 
convenience to shipowners, but what hap- 
pened? The shipowner knew nothing of 
the men whom he got. He went to an 
office, and there he found them. It relieved 
him of a good deal of trouble. It had also 
got rid to a considerable extent, though 
not entirely, of that abominable set of men 
called “‘crimps.” It had put a spoke in 
their wheel ; but it was in evidence that 
some of the Liverpool people employed 
crimps to bring men out of the shipping 
office, because that was the only way they 
could ascertain whether the persons whom 
they wished to hire were seamen or not. 
Whether that evidence was true he did not 
know. The main cause of the deteriora- 
tion of their seamen, in his opinion, was the 
commencement of the system of short ap- 
prenticeships begun in 1823 and re-enacted 
in 1835. Two of the strongest motives in 
human nature were duty and interest. 
Each of those springs of human action 
worked in a different way; but if you got 
them to combine you were much more cer- 
tain of the result than when you took them 
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singly. How did that bear on the system 
of short apprenticeship? Any man who 
knew mnch of these matters would tell you 
that of the masters of ships some were not 
seamen, while some who were seamen had 
no sympathy with boys, and were unable to 
teach them. All of us had had experience 
of schoolmasters who had a good deal of 
teaching power but who taught nothing. 
Well, supposing that under the system of 
short apprenticeship the master of a ship 
got a boy of about the age of fourteen, what 
interest had he in teaching such a boy, 
when he knew that the lad would be out of 
his apprenticeship by the time he was six- 
teen or seventeen years ofage? But if he 
was to have the lad till he was twenty-one, 
he would get three years of his time after 
he had become a useful seaman ; and if he 
did not teach him of his own accord, the 
owners would not be worth their salt if they 
did not see that he did so. What had been 
the working of the short apprenticeship 
system? In 1836, the first year of the 
operation of the renewal of the Act, 7,223 
boys were bound, of which number 3,648 
were bound for a period not exceeding four 
years, and 3,575 for a period of over four 
years, or until they were of age; so that 
the number bound for the long period 
amounted to about 49 per cent of the whole. 
If they took the first five years, from 1836 
to 1840, they would find that 43 per cent 
were bound for the longer period ; but when 
they came to the last five years included in 
the Returns—the period ending in 1860— 
they would find that the number bound for 
the longer period had dwindled down to 32 
per cent, and of 5,616 boys apprenticed in 
1860, only 1,827 were bound for any longer 
period than four years. This showed how 
the system, like a social cancer, effected 
a deterioration in the supply of good men 
for the service. Seamen were skilled work- 
men of the highest character, and they 
could not become such without special train- 
ing. He might be wrong, but he did not 
believe that seamen could be made in train- 
ing ships any more than a person learning 
to swim could be taught upon dining tables. 
If the country was to have good seamen, 
they must be trained upon the sea. He 
would not trouble the House with a multi- 
tude of figures, for he believed it would 
not be disputed that our seamen had 
greatly deteriorated. Every inquiry dur- 
ing the last seven or eight years — not 
made for this purpose—had drawn out in- 
cidentally, and, therefore, more credibly, 
that the men were deteriorating. Both 
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Admiral Denman and Admiral Elliot, 
who gave evidence before a Committee of 
which he was a Member, stated that the 
seamen were not what they used to be, and 
had become greatly deteriorated. But 
there was another test. Nothing could 
better prove the quality of masters and 
men than their success in sailing their 
ships. But on going into the Returns 
which had been laid before the House—it 
was not a pleasant matter—he found that 
in the year 1852 in every 209 voyages one 
vessel came to grief either by collision, 
wreck, or stranding. The last Return 
appeared in the year 1862. He had many 
times sought later Returns from his right 
hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Milner Gibson), 
but had never been able to get them. In 
1862, one vessel in every 138 voyages 
came to grief which showed a gradual and 
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steady scale of increasing disaster. He 
held {that the opinions of gentlemen who 
had examined these matters were of great 
value ; but when they were corroborated | 
by such facts as these he could have no | 
doubt on the subject. Great improvements | 
had been made in shipbuilding, in cables, 
and other matters connected with vessels, 
all tending to diminish danger rather than 
increase it, and yet there was the dis- | 
couraging result he had stated. It was 
the same with coaches as with ships. If 
you had a coachman who turned you over 
you would say he was not up to his work. 
And though he might say it was a bad 
shy, you would be inclined to think he was | 
a bad driver; but if in addition to the 
driver being bad the men under him were 
bad, it would be much worse. Then the | 
Opportunities of teaching seamen were | 
much less. The system of employing 
gangs of riggers was detrimental to the | 
interests of the boys; and the employment of | 
steam tugs prevented their being taught | 
an important part of the work of a sailor. | 
When getting in and out of port an oppor- | 
tunity for teaching the boys many things | 
connected with their profession was for- | 
merly afforded which could not now be| 
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ters would not undertake the trouble of 
teaching there would be no good servants, 
No Government school could, in his opi- 
nion, supply the place of the masters in 
teaching the boys. The whole thing seemed 
to be arranged to enable persons to place 
capital in shipping without any knowledge 
of its management. The Government 
found the masters and mates, and the 
masters provided the men, and so there 
was a most distinct line drawn between 
the employers and the employed. This 
was not the case twenty-five years ago, 
and tended to produce the deterioration of 
the men. It was quite clear from what 
his hon. Friend had stated that shipowners 
did not now care to take boys into their 
service, though there was nothing to hinder 
them from taking boys as aforetime, and 
binding them for seven years. Too much 
trouble was involved in this training, and 
much of the work they formerly did was 
now executed by gangs of riggers. But 
what was the inducement to the friends of 
boys to send them to sea. Having given 
some consideration to the subject, he was 
compelled to say that no honest man aware 
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lof the whole circumstances of the case 
‘would send a boy to sea. 


He was sorry 
to make this statement, but he did so with 
the firm belief that it was true. What 
was a boy’s life at sea? Why, compared 
with the ordinary life of a boy on land 
from fourteen to nineteen years of age, it 
was a thousand times as hard. Then, 
when he became a man, as a seaman 
his earnings were low in comparison with 
those of the skilled artizan on land. The 
seaman must undergo great hardship, ac- 
quire a certain amount of knowledge and 
skill, and pass his life amid such danger 
and toil as was unknown to the bricklayer, 
carpenter, or blacksmith, for wages much 
lower than theirs. Then, again, owing to 
the increasing size of the ships, and the 
higher scale of education required from 
masters and mates, the difficulty of 
seamen being able to attain the posi- 
tion of a master or mate was becoming 


obtained in a voyage to India and back. | greater every day. Everybody would ad- 


But this was the natural course of trade, 
and they must take-it for better for 
worse. There was another thing to which 
he wished to advert. When he was at the 
Board of Trade some years back, he heard 
expressions fall from hon. Gentlemen simi- 
lar to those spoken by the hon. Member 
for Liverpool to-night. One Gentleman 
told him that shipowners did not like the 
trouble of teaching boys ; but if the mas- 
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mit this statement to be true. He did 
not say that the masters and mates should 
not possess this scientific knowledge ; but 
this circumstance put seamanship at & 
discount. He did not wish to disparage 
the examinations, but he believed that & 
man could pass a good examination and be 
no better a seaman than himself. In fact, 
they could not test, in this way, the back- 
bone of seamanship. During inquiries into 
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the wrecks which occurred from time to 
time it was found, not that scientific know- 
ledge was at fault, but that a large portion 
of them were owing to the neglect of ordi- 
nary duties. And what was the condition 
of a seaman at the age of forty or fifty ? 
Thirty years ago the mastership was not 
shut against the man who entered before 
the mast, but this is now generally the case 
owing to the increased size of merchant 
ships. Thus the poor sailor had not half 
the chances of advancement which were 
formerly open to him. And after fifty 
years of age a seaman could not work. In 
fact, he was worked out; formerly he went 
on shore and turned rigger, but now the 
rigger’s son succeeded to his father’s busi- 
ness, and there was no room in the trade 
for the old sailor. One plan for his em- 
ployment formerly was that at every port 
except London the shore boats were manned 
by old seamen, but the steamers had closed 
that trade against them. Again, the wages 
of seamen, as compared with mechanics, 
were very low. The wages for the foreign 
trade were £3 10s. per month, and it 
might be taken that he would be eleven 
months at sea and one on shore. And in 
this he was at a disadvantage, for the 


skilled mechanic had fifty-two Sundays to 
himself, and poor Jack when at sea must 
work Sunday and week day. In his eleven 
months he would earn £38 10s., and if 
to this was added the price of his food— 
£17 or £18—he would draw as wages less 


than the mechanic. It followed that the 
condition of the men must be improved, 
and that it was not by training ships that 
men were to be got, but by giving these 
men such wages and prospects for their old 
age as would induce them to learn their 
business. In his opinion, the desired re- 
sult could be secured better without con- 
nection with the Government than with it. 
The remedy was to be found in improving 
the relationship between master and man. 
Unless the throat of the present system 
was cut, the French system would grow 
up among us, and we should have as bad 
seamen as that system now produced. 
This country had already had some expe- 
rience in that matter. Towards the close 
of the last and the commencement of the 
present century our seamen fought and 
conquered, and swept the seas under 
Rodney, and Howe, and Parker and 
Duncan, and Jervis, and Nelson, with 
odds as great against them as any to 
Which their successors of the present 
day would be exposed. And how were 
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those men trained? They were not 
raised in school-ships, nor made perfect 
by a few summers’ trainings, and then 
as a gallant admiral had said before the 
Committee he had spoken of, became dis- 
gusted when taken out for a winter’s 
cruise. Those brave men had been from 
early childhood put face to face with diffi- 
culty, danger, and death, so that all the 
soft ones among them—and there were 
soft and hard ones in every class — got 
squeezed out. They found the life of a 
seaman a hard one; they did not like it, 
and they returned ashore ; and those who 
remained were as hard as nails, Those 
latter men learnt that great lesson which 
nothing but stern experience teaches—that 
the only way to escape death was boldly 
to face every danger, and with God’s help, 
to grapple with and overcome every diffi- 
culty. That was the way those men were 
trained. History had recorded what they 
had done; he would be very glad if those 
who were raised in a different school would 
equal them; he felt perfectly sure they 
would not surpass them. Before he sat 
down he wished to ask his hon. Friend 
one question. He wished to know whether 
his hon. Friend believed that the general 
class of shipowners, when they wanted a 
crew, would take them from those training 
ships, where they never learned what a 
day’s work was, and had never met with 
danger or difficulty? He doubted it; 
masters who wanted boys to do their work 
well would, he believed, go to some other 
place for them than training schools. He 
might be wrong in his conclusions, but he 
believed that legislation upon the subject 
would only aggravate the mischief by se- 
parating master and man. He hoped his 
right hon. Friend would assent to the pro- 
position for the inquiry. The subject was 
one of the utmost importance, because the 
safety of this country depended upon its 
navy. They had heard the other night 
from the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
a sad prophecy, and one which he (Mr, 
Henley) should never forget. The right 
hon. Gentleman told them that, in his opi- 
nion, this country could not hope to main- 
tain the mastery of the sea as she had 
done during the great French war. He 
(Mr. Henley) thought that a faint-hearted 
declaration, and was quite sure that if Eng- 
land strove for her old mastery with the 
foregone conclusion that she would not 
maintain it, the battle would be half lost 
before it was begun. He believed that 
whether in steamers or in sailing ships, 
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when the day of trial came, victory would 
accompany those men who were the best 
trained, and who afforded the best mate- 
rials for training. He hoped they should 
be enabled to discover by means of the 
proposed inquiry the most effective mode 
of securing that training and those mate- 
rials ; and perhaps one of its results would 
be to lead the employers of labour in that 
case to put their shoulders to the wheel, 
to bring up for themselves the best class 
of seamen, and to hold out, by means of 
good wages, an inducement to that class 
to enter their service. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I have listened, in common, I am sure, with 
every Member of the House, with great in- 
terest to the speech of my right hon. Friend 
who has just resumed his seat, as well as 
to the speech of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Liverpool, who called our attention 
to the subject in a manner well worthy 
of its importance, and of the great con- 
stituency which he represents. My right 
hon. Friend and my hon. Friends who 
brought forward and seconded the Mo- 
tion, agreed on this point, that there is 
evidence before us to show that there has 
been of late years a falling off to some 
extent in the numbers and in the efficiency 


of our seamen. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Liverpool moved for a Commission 
to inquire into the subject ; and his Motion 
naturally divides itself into two distinct 


parts. In the first place, he wishes for an 
Inquiry into the facts of the case; and 
secondly, if those facts should be found to 
be such as he believes them to be, he 
wishes for an inquiry into the eauses of the 
alleged deficiency, and of the best mode of 
remedying the evil. Now, if there was 
any doubt about the facts, and if our at- 
tention were at present for the first time 
called to their existence, it is impossible to 
deny that it would be the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government to appoint a Com- 
mission, or to take such other steps as they 
might think desirable for the purpose of 
inquiring into allegations of so serious a 
character. But those Members who have 
already addressed the House appealed not 
to facts within their personal knowledge 
but to information which is public pro- 
perty, to documents which have for some 
time been lying upon the table of the 
House; and I, for one, am not at all pre- 
pared, on the part of the Government, to 
dispute the accuracy of the statements 
which they have made with regard to the 
present condition of the mercantile marine 
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of this country. I do not, therefore, think, 
it is at all necessary to appoint a Royal 
Commission for the purpose of inquirin 

into the facts of this case. My hon. Friend 
says that in the mercantile marine our sea- 
men are falling off in numbers and in effi- 
ciency. Now, it is perfectly clear that the 
supply of British seamen has, in point of 
numbers—I will not say fallen off abso- 
lutely, but fallen off relatively to the amount 
of tonnage employed, within the last twenty 
years, and still more within the last seven 
or eight years ; and, as a matter of course, 
as there has been a falling off in the num- 
ber of men there must also be to some 
extent a falling off in their quality, because, 
as seamen must be had to meet the great 
increase of trade and tonnage, employers 
are of necessity compelled to draw upon 
an inferior stratum for their supply. But, 
at the same time, I am bound to say from 
all the information we have received, that 
although that may be the case to a certain 
extent, the mercantile marine of this coun- 
try does not deserve the sweeping condem- 
nation which is sometimes passed upon it, 
There is among our merchant seamen a 
large body of thoroughly efficient men, and 
I believe you would find among them many 
who are fully equal to those engaged in our 
merchant service at any former period. In 
proof of this I would appeal to my hon. and 
gallant Friend near me (Sir John Hay) and 
to those who have administered the naval 
affairs of this country. What is the qua- 
lity of the merchant seamen who form that 
valuable force, the Naval Reserve. We 
know upon the highest authority, that we 
have now in our Naval Reserve 17,000 men 
of the best possible character, and of the 
most complete efficiency, and the records 
of the Board of Trade also show those men 
displaying a prudence and a self-control 
such as the members of their class never 
before exhibited. Sailors used to be pro- 
verbially reckless and improvident, but they 
now avail themselves largely of the facili- 
ties which our new system of savings banks 
and of Post Office Orders affords them for 
saving money for themselves in their old 
age or sickness, or for transmitting it to 
their families. I see that the number of 
money orders issued to our seamen has 
increased from 12,000 in the year 1856 to 
upwards of 45,000 in the year 1865, while 
during the same period the amount re 
mitted by them has increased from less 
than £140,000 to more than £260,000. 
The returns relating to their savings banks 
are equally satisfactory. So much for 
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their prudence. As regards their intelli- 
gence I may refer to what we have just 
heard. The paper brought before the 
House by the hon. Member for Liverpool, 
and the temperate, intelligent manner in 
which the sailors there urge their griev- 
ances, and explain what they believe to be 
the causes of their distress, and the re- 
medies they suggest, show that they are 
a body of men to whose opinions very con- 
siderable weight should be attached. I 
mention these facts in order that it may 
be understood that, while we admit the 
existence to a certain extent of a deterio- 
ration in our seamen, we are also per- 
suaded that we have a number of men who 
have given proofs that they possess every 
quality which it is possible to desire, I be- 
lieve, too, with my right hon. Friend (Mr, 
Henley) that a large portion of our pre- 
sent difficulty in this case is owing to 
causes entirely beyond the control of legis- 
lation. It must be remembered that this 
country has, of late years, increased in 
wealth and in general commercial activity 
in a far greater ratio than in mere popula- 
tion ; and the result is, that in every branch 
of business efficient men have become more 
and more indemand. This has been felt 


in our supply of clergymen and in every 


other profession, and the same cause has 
naturally produced the same effect in our 
mercantile marine. There are greater 
attractions than there used to be for those 
who might otherwise have thrown them- 
selves into a particular branch of indus- 
try. The same result affects various oc- 
cupations and professions. For instance, the 
competition of other employments draws 
away those who would otherwise become 
clergymen. It is precisely the same with 
regard to seamen. So many lucrative em- 
ployments are now open to men who for- 
merly were in the habit of going to sea, 
that the merchant service is no longer so 
attractive as it formerly was. That service, 
as my right hon. Friend said, requires men 
to pass a life not only of hardship but of 
danger, and at present affords a very mode- 
rate amount of remuneration. The true 
remedy, my right hon. Friend seems to 
say, is in the hands of the shipowners 
themselves, who might get better men by 
paying better wages. No doubt that is the 
true and simple remedy. But the ship- 
owner is bound to look after his own inte- 
rest; and if he ean get men who would 
answer his purpose at a low rate, we 
have no right to require him to employ 
& better class at an increased cost to him- 
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self, It so happens that among foreigners 
and in other directions he is able to find 
men who, though not of the highest class, 
are efficient enough to serve his turn. 
That being so, it is idle to expect that the 
shipowner will give higher wages than 
those for which he can get the services of 
such men. Therefore, although I agree 
with my right hon. Friend that the true 
remedy is to be found in the exertions of 
the shipowners, yet I think we must pay 
attention, if we consider it an important 
object to supply our merchant navy with a 
proportion of good British seamen, to any 
measures which can be devised to render 
it easier for the shipowners to get sca- 
men of this character. My right hon. 
Friend seems to have one or two remedies 
of his own to which he points. In the 
first place, he would get rid of some of 
those provisions which have been intro- 
duced for the protection of the sailor, and 
which he says are in the nature of an in- 
terference between master and man. If 
I understand him rightly he objects to, 
or at all events does not like, the system 
of shipping offices and the whole of the 
machinery provided for securing to the 
seaman the power of making proper bar- 
gains with his employers. Upon that 
point I feel very little inclined to agree 
with him, because I do not understand, 
if I rightly conceive the spirit of those 
provisions to which he refers, that there 
is anything in them in the nature of such 
an interference between master and man 
as would be equivalent to saying to the 
master, ‘‘ You are not to get your men in 
the open market where you please, but you 
must come to us to procure them for you.” 
I understand the spirit of those provisions 
to be rather of this nature, that, inasmuch 
as the contract to be made between master 
and man is one in which it is often found 
that the seaman is overreached and de- 
frauded, it was therefore desirable to in- 
stitute tribunals—for these shipping of- 
fices are in the nature of tribunals—which 
should see that the seaman had fair play. 
Of course, if this were not the case, and 
these offices were likely in any way to 
interfere with a fair bargain in the open 
market, and to affect the power of the 
master to get his seamen where he might 
find them best, I should say by all means 
let us eradicate the faults of that system. 
With regard, however, to giving the sea- 
man protection, and not allowing him to 
be overreached and ill-treated through 
the agency of men commonly known as 
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‘‘crimps,” I think there is no part of mer- 
cantile marine legislation to which we can 
look back with greater satisfaction than to 
the institution of these shipping offices, and 
I, for one, should be sorry to see anything 
done to destroy that humane and perfectly 
legitimate and reasonable provision. Then 
my right hon. Friend points to another 
matter in which I think he will find him- 
self in some difficulty. He complains of 
the present apprenticeship system, but if 
you are to make laws to compel men to 
take apprentices, and to make a restric- 
tion as to the length of time during which 
they are to be bound, you will certainly 
interfere very materially with the princi- 
ples of open supply and demand. The 
difficulties in the way are very consider- 
able. The immense number of steam 
ships which we have now is very unfavour- 
able to the apprenticeship system, because 
as a rule they train no apprentices, while 
on the other hand they require the ser- 
vices of trained sailors. There is always 


a demand for sailors at good wages, but 
there is not a corresponding supply, and 
you can hardly expect the master of a 
sailing vessel to undertake all the labour 
of training apprentices, when, as soon as 
he has trained them properly, the steam- 


ship owners go to them and, by the offer 
of a higher rate of wages, induce them to 
leave the service in which they have been 
trained and carry them off to a service 
which trains no apprentices. As a matter 
of fact, the system of compulsory appren- 
ticeships to which allusion has been made 
was even under the old Navigation Laws 
open to great fraud, and was continually 
breaking down. The evidence of Mr. 
Lamport, of Liverpool, given before a 
Select Committee of this House in 1860, 
describes the way in which the appren- 
ticeship system was entirely evaded un- 
der the old Navigation Laws, and now, 
with our enormous increase of seamen, and 
with the facilities which are given for ob- 
taining foreign seamen, looking also to the 
demand for sailors in foreign services, it 
would be almost impossible to prevent the 
desertion of apprentices as soon as they be- 
came valuable, and almost impossible to pre- 
vent those frauds by which the apprentice- 
ship system was made to look well, even 
while it was not accomplishing the objects 
which it had in view. The position which 
we are in is this—we are asked by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Liverpool to 
issue &@ Royal Commission to inquire into 
the condition of the mercantile marine, 
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with regard to which we say that we are 
able to ascertain by inquiries, which the 
Government will feel it their duty to insti- 
tute, all that a Royal Commission could 
learn. We are also asked to inquire into 
the causes of the existing state of affairs, 
and to suggest the remedies for them. 
[ think the House will agree with me 
that the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission for this purpose is a step that is 
by no means free from objection, because, 
in the first place, though a Royal Com- 
mission might be excellent for the pur- 
pose of collecting information, it by no 
means follows that it is the best body 
for suggesting remedies, because it is 
not responsible for the legislation which 
would be required to give effect to its own 
recommendations. A Royal Commission 
consists of a certain number of gentlemen 
cognizant of the subject-matter to be in- 
quired into, but with no knowledge usually 
of the feelings and temper of Parliament, 
and fettered by no consideration of expense. 
They make inquiries, which are very valu- 
able no doubt, occupying a considerable 
length of time, and they then present a 
Report, which in all probability contains 
recommendations which are more or less 
at variance with the feelings of Parliament. 
The Government of the day looks at the 
Report, and finds the measures proposed 
are measures which Parliament would 
probably object to pass, and they may say, 
**We have done enough in getting the 
matter investigated. There is the Report, 
and no doubt something must be done at 
some future time.”” But there is no legis- 
lation upon it, and in that way the matter 
may be allowed to go to sleep. It would 
be more satisfactory if inquiries of this kind 
into the causes of certain evils and the 
remedies for them were to be conducted by 
the responsible Government of the country, 
because the Government would then not 
only inquire into the remedies which might 
be necessary, but would also at the same 
time propose their adoption. It is easy to 
propose remedies in the Report of a Royal 
Commission, in a form looking very well, 
but when you come to put those recom- 
mendations into the form of a Bill to be 
brought before Parliament, it is found that 
there are immense difficulties in the way of 
their adoption. On the other hand, general 
Reports do comparatively little good. The 
inquiries of a Government, however, must 
necessarily lead to the suggestion of re 
medies in a form proposed to be submitted 
in a measure, The Government will ex- 
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amine them with care and minuteness, and 
will then put them before Parliament in 
such a form as they think best calculated to 
secure attention and a favourable reception 
at the hands of the House. I think that 
is by far the best course of proceeding, and 
that it is much more likely to lead to bene- 
ficial results than the mere Report of a 
Royal Commission. I say this not merely 
from a consideration of general principles, 
but in consequence of what we have known 
of a Royal Commission on this subject 
before. There was a Royal Commission 
appointed by the last Government of Lord 
Derby, at the instigation of my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and upon which my right hon. Friend the 
Member for the city of Oxford, the late 
Secretary for the Colonies (Mr. Cardwell), 
served and took a very active part. That 
Commission was appointed to inquire into 
the whole subject of the manning of the 
navy, and it made some most valuable 
suggestions, some of which, relating to the 
Naval Reserve, have been adopted. But 
one of the recommendations of the Com- 
mission, which appeared to be extremely 
good, has not yet been carried into effect, 
and that was the suggestion to which my 
hon. Friend the Member for Liverpool has 
referred with regard to the establishment 
of training ships. It appears to me, with- 
out pledging the Government to the adop- 
tion of any particular course, that it is our 
first duty to take up that recommendation 
of the Commission of 1859 and to see 
whether anything can be done in order to 
give effect to it. It may appear, should 
we come to put that recommendation into 
the form of a Bill, that there are difficul- 
ties in the way which we do not now per- 
ceive, but I think it will be far better to 
attempt to deal with that first, rather than 
to send the whole subject to be considered 
by a Roy al Commission, the possible result 
of which might be suggestions made with- 
out being carried into effect, as has been 
the case with the recommendation of the 
Commission of 1859. I entirely agree 
with my right hon. Friend that if you un- 
dertake out of the Exchequer of the country 
to provide trained sailors for the mercantile 
service you are in effect giving them a 
bonus; and it is a very doubtful question 
whether you ought to give a bonus of that 
kind, and if so, what amount of bonus 
you ought to give out of the public funds 
to any particular trade. As a general 
principle, my right hon. Friend is right 
when he says you do not train carpenters 
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and cotton spinners; but, with regard to 
seamen, I think other considerations may 
apply, and it may be right that the Na- 
tional Treasury should be asked to bear some 
portion of the expense. Certainly, however, 
the National Treasury could not be called 
upon to bear the whole of the expense, 
because the shipowners will benefit most 
by the undertaking ; and it would be only 
reasonable and fair to call upon them for 
some contribution towards the expense in- 
curred. I merely throw out these sugges- 
tions, however, as considerations which the 
Government might have to weigh. I cannot 
assent to the very severe strictures which 
my right hon. Friend passed upon training 
ships, for I believe that if you adopt them 
they will be the means of effecting con- 
siderable benefit. Of course, if you could 
get a sufficient number of men who had 
served under Rodney and Nelson, they, 
having gone through the rough and effec- 
tual training of actual service, would, no 
doubt, be superior to an equal number of 
those trained on board the training ships ; 
but, as you have no compulsory apprentice- 
ship, and as boys must be trained to the 
service, I believe the training ships are 
very valuable, and that so far as experience 
goes they have answered very well. They 
provide a set of men, at all events, equal 
if not superior to the set provided in the 
open market. The subject, therefore, is 
one not to be set aside slightingly, by refer- 
ences to learning to swim on a dining-room 
table ; and I feel sure the training ships 
may be made tu render most valuable assist- 
ance in providing us with sailors. All that 
I can promise on the subject is, that Her 
Majesty’s Government will give it their 
most careful consideration ; and I think I 
should be wrong if I gave a more definite 
promise, considering the short time I have 
had in which to take the matter into con- 
sideration. It may be necessary that we 
should enter upon the consideration of 
some other points. Nothing can be more 
important than that the comfort and the 
proper treatment of the seamen should in 
every possible way be provided for, but it 
would be undesirable to take out of the 
hands of the men the duty of looking out 
for themselves. All we ought to do is to 
give them the means of making their own 
bargain completely and fairly for them- 
selves—to put them on a fair and equal 
footing with the shipowners, and then let 
them make their own bargains, and to 
adopt means to remove unfair and incon- 
venient restrictions. We thank the hon, 
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Member for Liverpool for bringing this | 
matter forward. I have no doubt this dis- 
cussion will do a great deal of good, and 
that the tone and temper which have been 
exhibited will show that there is every dis- 
position on the part of Government to do 
what they can on the subject. I hope the 
hon. Member for Liverpool will be content 
with having brought the matter forward, 
and with the pledge I am willing to give 
him that we will take it into our most care- 
ful consideration. If we find it necessary in 
the course of our inquiries to issue a Royal 
Commission, of course we shall do so, and 
with that assurance I hope the hon. Mem- 
ber will not press his Motion, because I 
feel it would be inconvenient to tie the 
hands of the Government with any address 
to the Crown. 

Mr. GRAVES said, he wished to explain 
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tion the nation might well feel ashamed. 
Whatever might have been the practice of 
candidates seeking to enter those walls— 
some of them doubtless objectionable 
enough—there was not one hon. Member 
of that House who would dare to gainsay 
the great constitutional maxim that each 
elector ought to vote freely and indiffer- 
ently — without fear of punishment and 
without hope of reward. He trusted that 
the House would excuse him for calling their 
attention to the strong opinions entertained 
upon this subject by a few great authorities 
who regarded with deep respect the fune- 
tions of electors, and thought it of the first 
importance that care should be taken to 
preserve those functions unimpaired. Lord 
Russell, speaking of our electoral system, 
said that all our most ancient statutes, 
all our greatest constitutional lawyers, 


that he had no desire to impose the whole | had established the maxim, and laid down 
of the expense with reference to the estab- the principle that the people of England 
lishment of training ships upon the country. | ought to elect their representatives freely 
The shipowners ought to bear their share, | and indifferently. No doubt, the noble 
and they were perfectly willing to do so.| Lord referred to the opinion of Wal- 
He did not expect to receive such a satis- pole, who spoke in eulogistic terms of the 
factory assurance as had been given by the | privilege of electing Members to serve in 
right hon. Baronet that the matter would | Parliament. He might also refer to the 
be taken up. He considered that the mode} opinion of Burke and the language whieh 
of inquiry which the right hon. Gentleman | that great man used touching the electoral 
had suggested was better and more valu- | franchise — when he said ‘his unbiased 


able than his own, and he therefore asked | 
permission to withdraw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


THE BALLOT.—RESOLUTION. 
Mr. H. BERKELEY said, that in bring- 


ing forward a Resolution upon the subject of 
the ballot he was afraid he must not expect 
any great favour from the present House of 
Commons, which had steadily opposed Re- 
form, and had shown itself hostile to ex- 
tending the privileges of the working 
classes. During the twenty-nine years over 
which his Parliamentary services had ex- 
tended he had been painfully impressed 
with the evils which had crept into the 
electoral system of the country, and which, 
since the commencement of Her Majesty’s 





reign, had been steadily on the increase. 
No doubt, the electoral system of England 
was one which, in its original state, was 
worthy of all praise, and was fully adapted | 


opinion, his mature judgment, his en- 
lightened conscience, the elector ought to 
sacrifice for no man living.’’ Again, Lord 
Chief Justice Holt said that it was a great 
privilege to vote for those who make the 
laws which govern life and property — a 
privilege which should not be deputed to 
another. But if it was too delicate to be 
deputed to another, what could be said of 
the present state of things when this privi- 
lege was wrested from the rightful owner 
and used by those who had not the slightest 
possible claim to it, more especially by the 
noble class of non-electors, who were for- 
bidden by the Standing Orders of the House 
to interfere in the election of Members of 
Parliament. The miserable state into 
whieh the electoral system of the country 
was plunged was admitted by all the world. 
For twenty years Parliament had been tin- 
kering at the electoral laws until a state 
of things had been produced which rendered 
this country the laughing-stock of Europe. 


to give the people that voice in the election | He now asked the House, since they could 
of their representatives which free institu- | find no remedy for bribery, to try that 
tions demand. Of the electoral system in | which had been advocated by the most en- 
its original state the country had a right to | lightened writers from Daniel Defoe down to 
be proud, but of the electoral system under | Jeremy Bentham and James Mill. Those 
its present state of abominable demoraliza- | writers insisted that the ballot was the only 
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thing likely to secure purity at elections, 
and in fact its principle had been adopted 
by England’s greatest Parliament in 1628 
under the advocacy of Hampden, Pym, 
Elliot, and the other great men of that day. 
A Bill for the introduction of the ballot at 
elections passed the House of Commons in 
1710, but was rejected by the House of 
Lords in consequence of the opposition of 
LordGodolphin. During the present century 
it had had the brilliant advocacy of Grote, 
Macaulay, Durham, Sheil, Cobden, Moles- 
worth, Bethell,and many others. Under these 
circumstances, he was justified in believing 
that he had some little sanction for pressing 
the matter forward, and he trusted that in 
asking the House to make this experi- 
ment, no young Member would imagine he 
was asking it to adopt a crotchet of his own. 
He wished to advert very briefly to some of 
the argumeiits against the ballot. In the 
first place, it was said that the ballot was 
unmanly; secondly, that it was un- English; 
thirdly, that it was not successful where it 
had been tried ; and fourthly, that it was 
wrong in principle, because the franchise 
was a trust held for the advantage of 
the non-electors, and consequently, must 
be exercised openly, and the electors 
must bear the responsibility of the publi- 
city with which they gave their votes. No 
doubt hon. Gentlemen opposite recognized 
the old and stale arguments, but they did not 
bear in mind the various answers that had 
been given to them. Now, the first objec- 
tion to the ballot, on the ground of its being 
unmanly, was set aside by the fact that it 
was the mode of voting in our clubs in almost 
all their elections, more particularly in the 
mode of voting in our military clubs. Our 
military and naval men were not supposed 
to be very unmanly, and yet every year 
an Act of Parliament was passed to enable 
members of courts martial to vote in 
secret, and consequently he need not waste 
time in arguing that it was not unmanly. 
Then it was said that the ballot was un- 
English. That was complete nonsense, 
for nineteen out of twenty of our elections 
were carried on by ballot. The only answer 
needed to that argument was a simple con- 
tradiction. The next objection that the 
ballot was not successful where it had been 
practised was equally erroneous. The 
conditions of the ballot were different in 
different countries, but as a rule it might 
be assumed that wherever secresy of voting 
was compulsory, there the ballot was most 
successful. In the first place let him 
cite America. [*‘ Hear, hear! ” from the 
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Ministerial side.| He had felt sure that 
he should elicit that ironical cheer from 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. He had never 
held up America as possessing a mode of 
voting which this country ought to imitate, 
but as possessing, on the contrary, a mode 
of voting which they ought to shun. In 
America a man might stick his voting 
paper in his hat if he pleased—or he might 
go to the electoral urn with his voting 
paper open in his hand and declare his 
vote. He had seen thousands do that. 
Other men might fold up their papers, and 
vote with perfect secresy and security. 
Yet the disadvantage of the open ballot had 
been experienced in America; for in the 
Northern States, where there was a great 
accumulation of poor voters, from the 
existence of large corporate bodies and 
other causes, corruption had begun to 
creep in, and both bribery and intimidation 
began to be practised. The consequence 
was that in Massachusetts an attempt was 
made to have the ballot absolutely secret, 
but it was defeated by a small majority. 
He knew not whether that attempt had 
been again made there since then; but of 
this they might be assured—that no 
man in America would think those per- 
sons otherwise than madmen who should 
propose open voting to him in preference to 
ballot. The ballot protected from conse- 
quences all who did not choose to declare 
how they voted ; it was a protection from 
violence, lynch law, bullying, drunken 
men, and demoralization, and so the Ame- 
ricans adopted it. An interesting cireum- 
stance was related by an able correspon- 
dent of The Times in his admirable chroni- 
cle of the tour of the Prince of Wales in 
America. His Royal Highness visited Phi- 
ladelphia at the time when a fierce election 
contest was going on. People were seen at 
the corners of the streets talking in knots, 
but there was no more disorder than there 
was to be found in an English town on a 
marketday. There were no drunkards, no 
roughs, *‘no lambs,” and “no men from 
the moon.” Let his Royal Highness com- 
pare his recollection of that election at 
Philadelphia with a recent proceeding at 
Nottingham, and who could venture to 
doubt which of the two elections the Prince 
would pronounce was most worthy of a 
civilized country? On a former occasion 
he had quoted the case of Belgium to the 
House, consequently he should not repeat 
his statement. There were certain gen- 
tlemen from that country now being en- 
tertained by our own Volunteers who 
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would, no doubt, be able to give hon. 
Members every information on that sub- 
ject if they chose to inquire ; but he felt 
sure there was not a man among those 
visitors who would not prefer the ballot to 
open voting. In France the ballot gave 
perfect content. [‘* Hear, hear!” and a 
laugh.| If hon. Gentlemen doubted that 
fact, he trusted they would answer him by 
argument by-and-bye. The frequent elec- 
tion of Deputies in Paris and throughout the 
provinces in the very teeth of the Govern- 
ment proved that no great coercion took 
place in France. A letter addressed by his 
friend Sir John Bowring, to the editor of 
The Examiner was worthy the attention of 
Gentlemen who derided the idea of the 
ballot being successful in France. Sir John 
Bowring said that the arts of corruption, 
bribery, and the menaces of power all 
failed in presence of that protection which 
secret voting gave to every man, and that 
he had personally witnessed a remarkable 
instance of that while in Paris during a 
late election. Sir John Bowring visited the 
Imprimerie Imperiale, where a large body 
of workmen had been solicited to vote for 
the Imperial candidates. Most of the 


group declared that they meant to vote 
against the Government, and when asked 


whether they would not be punished for 
disregarding the wishes of their employers, 
they said, ‘‘ What care we? Our votes 
are our own, and the right to vote as we 
please is ours; the law protects us, and 
our masters know that although they might 
exact a promise they could not secure a 
vote.”” He would now turn to the case of 
our Australian Colonies. In 1862 certain 
distinguished gentlemen came from those 
colonies to this country as Commissioners 
for the great International Exhibition. To 
those gentlemen the Ballot Society, to 
which he then belonged, proposed certain 
questions which had previously been pro- 
pounded by Zhe Times newspaper. The 
Times, it should be stated, had likewise 
demanded that an example should be found 
of sume country in which the English lan- 
guage was spoken and English manners 
prevailed. Oneof The Times’ questions 
was, ‘* Does the ballot prevent a man’s vote 
from being known ?’’ The Commissioner 
from Queensland replied that the ballot 
made voting secret ; the Commissioner from 
South Australia reported that it was utterly 
impossible a man’s vote could become 
known unless he himself chose to say 
which way he voted; and the answer of 
the Tasmanian Commissioner was to the 
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like effect. Another of The Times’ ques- 
tions was—‘ Does the Ballot put a stop to 
drunkenness and disorder at elections; does 
it shield a man from bribery, persecution, 
and other abnormal practices?” The 
South Australian Commissioner answered, 
when open voting existed in his colony 
drunkenness, disorderly mobs, violence, 
treating, and complaints from tradesmen 
of the loss of custom on account of their 
votes prevailed at elections, but that the 
ballot put an end to those evils. The 
Tasmanian Commissioner bore exactly 
similar testimony. The third question put 
by The Times was ‘Does the ballot di- 
minish the expense of elections?” On 
that point the Commissioner from the first 
colony reported that vote by ballot had, 
beyond all doubt, the effect of considerably 
reducing the expense of elections. His 
fellow Commissioner from South Australia 
said that the ballot had most decidedly 
diminished such expense ; and another 
authority in a different colony, the Sydney 
Morning Herald, declared the success of the 
ballot, and stated that it gave every free- 
dom to the electors. Zhe Times had always 
coupled manhood suffrage and the ballot 
together, but the two things were quite 
distinct. The Melbourne correspondent of 
The Times, a very able gentleman, whose 
communications always commanded a 
column or more in its pages, took The 
Times to task upon the question, for he 
stated in one of his letters that the ballot 
was valued by the Conservatives in Aus- 
tralia for the quiet decorum at elections 
which it produced, while it was valued by 
the lower orders because they believed it 
enabled a man to give his vote free from 
dictation. There was besides the authority 
of another gentleman who was well ac- 
quainted with the operation of the ballot in 
the colony of Victoria, and in answer to 
questions which were put to him, he said 
that since the introduction of the ballot 
into the colony not a single petition against 
the return of a Member had, within his 
knowledge, been presented, and that it was 
regarded in the other colonies with great 
favour. Such being the results which 
were produced under the influence of the 
ballot in Australia and elsewhere, what 
were the objections to its adoption in this 
country? He now came to the fourth ob- 
jection, which was more of an ad captan- 
dum vulgus character, and which was more 
pompous and at the same time more un- 
sound than any other. It was said that 
the franchise was a trust held by the 
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elector for the benefit of the non-electors, 
and that it ought to be exercised openly, 
in order that the non-electors might know 
how the trust was discharged. Now, he 
had no objection to call the elective fran- 
chise a trust, but then it was a trust under 
certain limits and with its functions clearly 
defined. That function consisted in the 
elector voting freely and indifferently, 
without fear of punishment or hope of re- 
ward; but it was true beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt that if the elector voted 
openly he was very often unable properly 
to comply with those conditions. Why, 
then, should he not be allowed to give his 
vote in secret? That was a question which, 
so far as he was aware, had never received 
a satisfactory answer. The argument to 
which he had been just adverting was one 
which was used by a number of gentlemen 
who seemed to have imagined it in Utopia, 
and who sought to apply it to the case of 
England. They appeared to forget that 
in this country the electors were divided 
into different factions— Whigs, Tories, and 
Radicals—and the consequence of an elec- 
tor voting openly was that if he voted for 
a Whig the Tory held him to be a faithless 
trustee ; if he voted for a Tory the Whig 
entertained a similar opinion of him; and 
if he voted for Whig or Tory the Radical 
considered him a man unworthy to be in- 
trusted with the franchise. The free exer- 
cise of the franchise by the poor voter in- 
volved in many cases financial ruin, personal 
violence, and notices to quit house and 
home, The man who had been evicted in 
consequence of his vote might fairly say— 


“ You take my life, 
When you do take the means by which I live.” 


Now, the responsibility of incurring such 
penalties was one to which he maintained 
the elector ought not to be exposed. 
He would also invite the attention of hon. 
Members to the fact that the House of 
Commons had, on the Ist of May, 1628, 
passed the following Resolution :— 

“That the elective right is not a franchise in 
the nature of a possession or a privilege, but of a 
service pro bone publico.” 


That wise Parliament, therefore, ordained 
that the electors might vote secretly, in 
order that they might perform that which 
they regarded as a service for the public 
good, in accordance with the dictates of 
their consciences. He wished, in the next 
place, briefly to advert to the demoralization 
which was produced by the existing system, 
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a word with respect to an election which 
had very recently taken place ; he alluded 
to the late election for Guildford. He 
found that the successful candidate at that 
election was Mr. Bovill, Her Majesty's 
Solicitor General—and he was sure every 
one who heard him would agree with him 
in the opinion that the appointment of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to that office 
was an act as graceful on the part of the Go- 
vernment as it was likely to be productive 
of advantage to the country. But when 
the hon. and learned Gentleman presented 
himself the other day to his constituents, 
whether owing to the excitement of the 
occasion or to the blushing honours which 
were showered upon him, he made some 
extraordinary remarks. He was about 
to quote from the account of the proceed- 
ings which was given in Zhe Times, 
which he had no doubt was correct, but 
for the accuracy of which, of course, he 
could not be responsible. It appeared that 
some person upon the hustings asked the 
hon. and learned Gentleman some question 
about the ballot, to which he answered 
that the representation of the people was 
a great trust, adding, ‘‘ What would you 
think of your representatives voting by 
ballot ?’” What would they think, indeed ! 
He had heard of a man who, when asked 
whether he could speak the German lan- 
guage, replied that he did not know that 
he could, but that he had a brother who 
played divinely on the German flute. Now 
there was, in his opinion, quite as great an 
analogy between the German language and 
the German flute as between the functions 
of the elector and those of his represen- 
tative in Parliament. The elector was an- 
swerable to no one for his vote. In voting 
freely and indifferently he discharged all 
the duties imposed on him by the law. He 
was neither to accept reward, nor suffer 
punishment for his vote. The case was alto- 
gether different with the Member of Parlia- 
ment. He was answerable to his constitu- 
ents for the fulfilment of his pledges. He 
might be rewarded or punished. He might 
be re-elected or rejected, according as his 
conduct might please or displease his con- 
stituents. He must consequently vote 
openly, or the representation of the people 
would bea mockery. But to return to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General. It appeared he said that he 
hoped the time would never come when 
an honest Englishman would be afraid of 
recording his vote. Why the time had 


but before he did so he should like to say | already come when thousands of English- 
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men were afraid to do so. It was all very 
well for a man occupying a high position 
like the Solicitor General, who probably 
had, by his great talents in his profession, 
realized a large property, to speak after 
that fashion. But take the case of a Mr. 
Bovill, a poor tallow-chandler, dependent 
on his customers, or a poor tenant de- 
pendent for his bread on his landlord, was 
such a person to be met by the taunt 
that it was to be hoped that the time 
would never come when an honest English- 
man would be afraid to record his vote ? 
There were too many of such cases ; there 
were thousands and thousands of them, not 
confined to the working and trading classes, 
but extending to the educated classes. He 
would quote as an example the case of the 
medical profession. What young rising 
medical practitioner dared to record his 
vote? By birth and education, members of 
this profession were assuredly well qualified 
to exercise the franchise ; but if they were 
to search the directory and find out the 
names of the medical men in any neighbour- 
hood, and were then to turn to the register, 
and afterwards to the poll book, they would 
be able to estimate in some degree the need 
that existed for some efficient protection for 
electors. They would find that this and 
other classes of persons eminently fit for 
the exercise of the franchise were virtually 
excluded from it. It was all very well to 
say that an Englishman ought never to be 
ashamed to record his vote openly, but the 
plain, unanswerable facts of the case could 
not be gainsaid, that in too many cases 
Englishmen voted against their conscience 
to escape ruin. Was no intimidation ever 
exercised now ? Was none put in force at 
Guildford? Was there no interference on 
that oecasion by persons of high station 
with the freedom of voting? He held in 
his hand a letter from Lord Percy’s 
steward, dated Albury Park, July 10, and 
it was in the following terms :—‘ Please 
make up my bill, as I may probably de- 
sire to close the account on Saturday 
next.”” He had another case, in which he 
could not give the name. It was that of a 
tradesman of Guildford who attended at 
Albury Park in consequence of receiving a 
message that a certain person in the es- 
tablishment—he could not say whom, but 
it was one who certainly had the right to 
command—wished to see him. This per- 
son asked him how he intended to vote. 
He said that he had not made up his mind. 
An intimation was thereupon immediately 
conveyed to him that unless he voted for 
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the Solicitor General he would never do 
any more work in that house; and he was 
told likewise, that it was the intention of 
Lord Perey to send for the poll book, and 
he intended never more to employ those 
who voted against the Solicitor General. 
These statements, he was informed, could 
be fully borne out, and therefore he might 
fairly assert that the Solicitor General 
was a little too hasty in saying that an 
honest Englishman ought never to be 
afraid of voting openly. After the Reform 
Act of 1832, and when it was in full 
play, Mr. Grote, Mr. Macaulay, and others, 
came to the conclusion that the fatal de- 
fects of that measure were, that it left 
in existence close or nomination boroughs, 
and neglected to give to the electors the 
protection of the ballot. When Mr. Grote, 
brought the question before Parliament 
and obtained a Committee of Inquiry, the 
result was the production of a volumin- 
ous blue book, so interesting that extracts 
from it were published in every newspaper 
of importance throughout the kingdom. 
Every word that Mr. Grote had stated 
about the demoralization at elections was 
thoroughly proved ; but things went on 
from that time growing worse and worse 
until the formation of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Administration, and that nobleman, al- 
though he was certainly more than half a 
Tory, admitted that there were grave 
abuses in our electoral system which re- 
quired amendment. A Committee was 
accordingly appointed, on which were an 
immense number of lawyers, who recom- 
mended the introduction of a Bill on the 
subject. Accordingly, a Bill was brought 
in; but the evident intention of that mea- 
sure was to protect delinquent candidates, 
and the punishment which it proposed to 
inflict upon the voter was rendered nuga- 
tory because juries could never be found 
willing to convict. This Act Lord Derby 
described as being of no more use than 
waste paper. So here they now were, 
after the septennial saturnalia, smarting 
from their orgies, thoroughly helpless and 
hopeless, with that Act of. Parliament 
alone for a guide, but which Act, instead 
of being a measure for the prevention of 
corrupt practices, was a measure for their 
encouragement, and was so viewed by 
the country. The investigations before 
the last Election Committees did not dis- 
close a tithe part of the dreadful malady 
which was fast destroying the electoral 
system. If they doubted his word he 
would read an extract from the leading 
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Tory paper—unless, as he supposed, The 
Times was now to be looked upon in that 
light. It was stated by Zhe Morning 
Herald that— 


« Public morality forbids such a speedy recur- 
rence of the disgraceful scenes of last summer, 
the fearfully demoralizing effects of unlimited beer 
and uncounted bank notes,” 


That was pretty well for a Tory news- 
paper, and he would now quote from the 
speech of a Tory candidate. Sir George 
Jenkinson, who this year stood for Not- 
tingham, declared in his farewell address 
that— 


“ He was told at two o’clock that he had the 
election in his own hands, and that he could win 
it by certain means not detailed, but which sug- 
gestion he refused to entertain, and the result was 
that he had lost the election, but had saved his 
honour. He thought, after the experience of the 
few hours before the final close of the poll, no one 
would question the truth of the remarks made 
by Mr. Osborne as to bribery, and he hoped that 
Gentleman would use his talents and his voice 
in Parliament to prevent such wholesale purchase 
of votes as took place between two and four 
o'clock. If the ballot would effect that end, he, 


for one, would vote for that measure, for no evil 
could equal the one of wholesale and open ve- 
nality.” 

He would now beg leave to quote the opi- 


nion of the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Mr. Gladstone stated— 

“There is no reason to believe that the present 
provisions of the laws as to corrupt practices at 
elections have been efficient for the purpose in- 
tended; the amendment of such laws is very 
urgent. It is the conviction of Her Majesty’s 
Government that it is their duty to endeavour to 
frame a measure for that purpose.” 

He wished it was in his power to read 
some address from the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to his constituents ad- 
mitting that he recognized the evils of the 
present system, and stating that the Go- 
vernment would frame a measure to pre- 
vent them, but he had looked in vain for 
any reference to the subject in the speech 
either of the right hon. Gentleman or of 
Lord Derby. Therefore he said that they 
were now left helpless and hopeless, and 
that it was useless to ask the House to 
adopt the remedy recommended in so many 
quarters. He must now say a word to 
his hon. Friend the Member for West- 
minster. He was proud of both his Mem- 
bers, for he spoke as one of their consti- 
tuents; but he now particularly referred 
to the senior Member, formerly a strong 
supporter of the ballot, but who had com- 
mitted a little backsliding in that charac- 
ter. Still, he was encouraged to hope, 
from the strong evidence he had produced 
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of what oocurred at some of the recent 
elections and—perhaps it might be vanity 
on his part to say so—from a few of the 
statements he had detailed, that his hon. 
Friend would support the Motion. There 
was this passage in a speech his hon. 
Friend lately made— 

“Tf I thought that the electors of this country 
were in such a state of hopeless and slavish de- 
pendence on particular landlords, employers, and 
customers, I should be as I once was a supporter 
of the ballot.” 

Now, could his hon. Friend continue to 
doubt this? Could he close his eyes to 
the state of the country, and did he believe 
that the upper class had become more vir- 
tuous, or that the lower and middle classes 
had become more independent, or would 
the hon. Gentleman at the eleventh hour 
state that his opinion was erroneous, and 
as he (Mr. Berkeley) hoped, give him his 
vote that night? In order that he might 
give the hon. Gentleman a little more evi- 
dence, he would state two or three events 
that had occurred. He would just give 
him two or three more facts to show how 
erroneous was such an opinion. There 
was a virtuous borough which was now 
the subject of inquiry by an appointed 
Commission, and which was under the po- 
litical tuition and morality of the Duke of 
Somerset—he meant the borough of Tot- 
nes. He found in the columns of the local 
newspapers a charge made against the 
Duke of Somerset of having evicted his 
tenants without any other pretence than 
that they voted against him, and that none 
but those who voted for him should live in 
his houses. He hardly dare to trust him- 
self in reading it, but itwasso. [ Cries of 
“ Read, read !”] Well, besides that, there 
was a statement in a newspaper that the 
Marquess of Bath had evicted twelve of 
his tenants at Frome without any other 
reason being assigned than that they had 
all voted for the Liberal candidate. These 
were statements publicly made, and he did 
not think that any man, however exalted 
his station, was too high to give a contra- 
diction to them if they were untrue, At 
all events, if the aristocracy of England 
allowed such accusations to go forth with- 
out proof they did themselves a great in- 
justice in not contradicting them. He had 
likewise the statement of a Mr. Whatmore, 
at one time mayor of Bridgnorth, but as 
he had presented a petition that night, 
and had it read at the table referring to 
the case of Whatmore and others, he 
would not further dilate on it except to 
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state that that gentleman was turned out 
of his house avowedly on account of the 
manner in which he voted. With these 


facts before him, he trusted he might be | 


successful in his appeal to the hon. Gen- 
tleman ; although he was afraid that with 
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against that general provision he found the 
vote recorded of the hon. Member for Bristol 
himself. Well, then, he thought he had a 
right to say that this House of Commons, 
whether he took its general feeling as ex- 
pressed in that resolution, or its conduct as 


these philosophical characters when once | evinced by the inquiries which had taken 
they assumed a point it was difficult to| place before Election Committees and the 
make them let it go. If Mr. James Stuart | Commission issued for inquiry into bo- 


Mill could have been present he would have 
advised the hon. Member differently, and 
have said, ‘* My son, stick to the ballot 
and let the women alone.’’ In conclu- 
sion, he would urge the House to dismiss 
all their unworthy fears of the people. The 
people were loyal and honest, and would 
repay the trust reposed in them. They 
were entitled to the protection of the bal- 
lot while discharging their political duty, 
but the Legislature was slow to give them 
that protection, because it was protection 
from themselves. That he had good rea- 
son to know was the feeling of the people. 
The ballot must come. Justice could not 
be denied for ever. It was better to give 


this boon graciously and at once, without 
waiting till it would be taken ungraciously. 
Let not their fears deny that which at no 
distant period their fears would compel 
them to grant. 


He had a firm conviction 
that the words of Bentham were true, that 
‘**secresy of suffrage is the Pole Star of 
Reform.’’ He concluded by moving— 

“That, having regard to the failure of all 
direct legislation against corrupt practices at Par- 
liamentary Elections, it is expedient to make 
experiment of the system of taking the votes at 
such Elections anonymously, according to the 
Laws now in force in other parts of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dominions.”—( Mr. H. Berkeley.) 


Mr. MOWBRAY said, in rising to offer 
a few observations in opposition to the Mo- 
tion, he considered he had a right on the 
part of the House to complain of the attack 
with which the hon. Member for Bristol 
commenced his speech in describing that as 
a hostile House of Commons. He thought 
the House was not fairly liable to such a 
charge, and the hon. Member for Bristol 
was the last person who should have made 
it. [Mr. H. Berxetey: I said hostile to 
Reform.] An Instruction had been passed 
by the House on the 28th of May last, be- 
fore going into Committee on the Reform 
Bill, in the most general terms possible that 
the Committee should have power to make 
better provision for the prevention of bri- 
bery and corruption—not specifying any 
plan and not excluding the particular crot- 
chet of the hon. Member for Bristol ; but 
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roughs where corrupt practices had been 
reported, had not shown itself hostile or in. 
different to any measure for the prevention of 
bribery and corruption. The hon, Gentleman 
had taken them over very extended periods 
of history ; he had carried them as far back 
as 240 years, and over every quarter of the 
globe; but he owned when he recollected 
the freshness of the illustrations with which 
the hon. Gentleman had been in the habit 
of pourtraying the orgies of these septennial 
saturnalias that he had not entertained the 
House with such amusing illustration with 
reference to the demoralization and bribery 
which prevailed on those occasions as he 
had been accustomed to do. The hon, 
Gentleman had detailed the arguments with 
which he said this Motion had hitherto been 
encountered, and with which he expected it 
might be encountered again. It was, no 
doubt, the difficulty which attended any 
hon, Gentleman who attempted to meet the 
arguments of the hon. Member for Bristol 
that while one drew his illustration from 
recent facts the other had to go back and 
bring down his weapons from the old arm- 
oury; but, nevertheless, they were found 
to answer, and he was quite sure they would 
answer on the present occasion. The hon. 
Member for Bristol had divided the argu- 
ment into four classes, and the first argu- 
ment against the ballot was that it was un- 
manly ; in answer to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman said it was adopted in all their 
clubs, and especially in their military clubs. 
He must, however, remind the hon. Gentle- 
man that there was no analogy at all to be 
drawn between voting at the election of a 
member for a club and voting for a Mem- 
ber of Parliament. The one was political, 
the other was social. When voting for 8 
Member of Parliament the electors voted 
on public grounds, and with reference to 
the qualification of individuals to discharge 
a public duty; but with respect to club 
elections they were entitled to indulge any 
caprice or fancy they pleased, and say for 
any reason, or for no reason, that they did 
not choose to associate with a certain indi- 
vidual in a particular club. He thought, 
when the hon. Gentleman touched upon the 
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subject of clubs, that he was going to en- 
lighten the House with respect to a club 
with the arcana of which he was acquainted 
—and to tell them what was the position of 
the Reform Club at the present moment 
with regard to the ballot. Three years since 
it was stated by the noble Lord (Viscount 
Palmerston), who was then at the head of 
the Government, and the statement was 
unchallenged and uncontradicted, that, 
upon the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Birmingham, the ballot had been abolished 
in that club. [‘* No, no! ’’ from several hon. 
Members.] Hon. Gentlemen opposite might 
say ‘‘ No!”’ but on reference to Hansard it 
would be found stated by the noble Lord 
that in the Reform Club, on the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Birmingham, the elec- 
tion by ballot by the general members of 
the club had been abolished, and that the 
election had been referred, he believed, to 
a committee, but, at all events, toa limited 
number of members of the club. An hon. 
Member informed him that the ballot now 
prevailed there, but he was not sure, judg- 
ing from recent occurrences, that it ope- 
rated altogether satisfactorily to certain 
Gentlemen who might be adherents of the 
great Liberal party, but who had not been 
successful in getting admission into that 
club. The hon. Member for Bristol, pro- 
ceeding next to deal with the argument 
that the ballot was un-English, met that 
point by simply remarking, ‘I say it is 
not s0.”” 

Mr. H. BERKELEY: I said that nine- 
teen out of twenty people were elected to 
offices by the ballot, and that therefore the 
practice must be English. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, he was merely 
taking the hon. Gentleman’s speech and 
not anything that he might have thought of 
since. The hon. Gentleman’s words were, 
“The second argument against the ballot 
is that it is un-English ; and I meet that by 
saying it isnot so.” It was sufficient, how- 
ever, to remark that the hon. Gentleman, in 
endeavouring to introduce a practice which 
was at variance with the feelings and habits 
of Englishmen, himself admitted the ballot 
to be un-English, for it certainly did not 
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prevail here at the present moment. More- 
over, it was un-English, as being opposed | 
to the general public opinion of the coun- | 
try; and when the hon. Gentleman spoke 
of a hostile House of Commons, he was not | 
speaking of the particular assembly he was | 
addressing, but was thinking of the twenty- 
nine years during which he had been as- 


sociated with the Liberal party; but he 
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must be well aware that during that time 
public opinion had been steadily and un- 
equivocally pronouncing in favour of the 
old, open, and Constitutional mode of 
voting, and against the secret mode which 
he sought to introduce. No one knew 
better than the hon. Gentleman himself 
that he could no longer muster as numer- 
ous a band of adherents as that which was 
marshalled thirty years ago under the 
leadership of Mr, Grote. The next argu- 
ment which the hon. Gentleman discussed 
was that the ballot was not successful. 
Well, he himself admitted that in America, 
except in the State of Massachusetts, the 
voting was by ticket, the ticket being ex- 
hibited in the hat, and that certainly was 
not secret voting. The example of Ame- 
rica used to be stock argument in favour 
of the ballot, but this was now altogether 
exploded. The hon, Gentleman next in- 
stanced Belgium, and referred them to the 
gentlemen now on a visit from that coun- 
try to the Volunteers at Wimbledon, but 
he gave no particulars as to the operation 
of the ballot in that country. He then 
took them to France; but what was his 
argument with reference to France ? Why, 
he proved, by the statement which he read 
from a French elector, the very objection 


Resolution. 


which the opponents of the ballot were in 
the habit of propounding in that House. 
Their argument was that the ballot would 
encourage fraud, dissimulation, treachery, 
and lying, and the hon, Gentleman quoted 
a French elector, who said, ‘‘ They can 
enforce the promise, but they cannot se- 


cure the vote.” This was exactly what 
the opponents of the ballot maintained, 
that men would tell a lie and promise their 
votes, and then would vote the other way. 
The hon. Gentleman afterwards came to 
what had prevailed in the Australian colo- 
nies for the last half-dozen years, and 
really if those colonies had not adopted 
the ballot and furnished a peg for the 
hon. Gentleman and his supporters, it was 
impossible to say where they could have 
gone for an argument, for America had 
failed them, Belgium had been merely 
mentioned without any illustration, and 
France had completely proved the case 
against them. The hon. Gentleman was 
therefore driven, as a last resource, to the 
experience of the last few years in the 
Australian colonies, and he put this for- 
ward as a reason why the ballot should be 
introduced into this country. He had, 
however, comletely failed to prove that 
the ballot had been so successful even in 
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Australia as to warrant its adoption in a 
country like this. The hon. Gentleman 
then came to the argument that the fran- 
chise was a trust, and that argument he 
always had an evident difficulty in encoun- 
tering, because while the advocates of the 
ballot were obliged to admit that the fran- 
chise was a trust, they tried to define the 
trust in their own way. The hon. Gen- 
tleman contended that it was a trust which 
the voter was to execute freely and indif- 
ferently, but he then went on to read the 
Resolution of the Parliament of 1628, which 
stated that the service was to be rendered 
pro bono publico. Now, that was the very 
nature of the trust—namely, that the fran- 
chise conferred upon the elector should be 
exercised by him for the benefit of the 
whole community, both of those who had 
votes and those who had not, and of all 
who would be affected by taxation or legis- 
lation. It was for that purpose that the 
trust was confided to the voter, and he was 
bound to exercise it with all the responsi- 
bility that attached to an act openly done 
and amenable to public opinion. It was a 


trust, and not a property, for the hon. 
Gentleman surely would not contend that 
any one was entitled to sell his vote ; and 
yet, if it was not a trust, there was no 


reason why he should not do so. The 
unanswerable argument which had been 
over and over again stated in that House, 
and which he shrank from repeating be- 
cause he had heard it put with so much 
force by the noble Lord the late Leader of 
the House, was that the franchise was a 
sacred trust to be exercised publicly under 
the responsibility of public opinion, and 
that consequently persons should not be 
allowed to shelter themselves under secret 
voting. The hon. Gentleman ridiculed the 
analogy which was drawn by the Solicitor 
General in his Guildford speech between 
the position of the elector and that of the 
representative. His hon. and learned 
Friend, however, would no doubt have a 
word to say with respect to that election. 
What he contended was that publicity was 
the principle that pervaded all their trans- 
actions. Every public act which an Eng- 
lishman had to discharge was performed 
publicly and in the face of day, and the 
solemn act of exercising the franchise in 
the election of a Member of Parliament 
should surely be discharged in the same 
manner. The proceedings of that House 
were public, the proceedings of the other 
House and of Parliamentary Committees, 
with very few exceptions, were public also. 
Mr. Mowbray 
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Public opinion was brought to bear upon 
their debates and upon the speeches and 
actions of every individual Member. Pub- 
licity, moreover, attended the proceedings 
of our Courts of Justice, the debates in our 
municipal institutions, and even the details 
of every parish vestry. If they went from 
the highest tribunal in the land, from the 
House of Lords down to the smallest body, 
whether a municipal corporation, a parish 
vestry, a board of health, or whatever it 
might be, publicity they found to be the 
life aud soul of all their proceedings, 
Everything in England was public. Well, 
then, if that was the case, he believed the 
House would agree with him that any- 
thing which would tend to destroy that 
publicity, and to substitute for it a system 
of secrecy, enabling men to skulk away 
and do sumething which they dared not 
avow and could not publicly justify—any- 
thing of that kind would be most unsatis- 
factory, and would, moreover, be altoge- 
ther inoperative. He believed that the 
attempt to secure secrecy would be alto- 
gether futile. How could it be done? 
They must alter the whole course of an 
Englishman’s life, all his thoughts and 
actions ; they must not merely put down 
all election speeches, committees, and can- 
vassing, and all the acts which proclaimed 
@ man’s opinions, but they must actually 
put a lock apon his tongue in the society 
of his friends and in the retirement of his 
own family circle. If, indeed, he might 
venture to trespass upon the House, he 
would quote a few words from the inimit- 
able pamphlet of Sydney Smith. If this 
were not a new Parliament, and if he did 
not think there might be some younger 
Members to whom the passage was not 80 
familiar, he would not trouble the House; 
but the argument was a most unauswer- 
able one. Sydney Smith’s words were as 
follows :— 

“ He must talk with the wrong people, subscribe 
to the wrong club, huzza at the wrong dinner, 
break the wrong head, lead a long life of lies be- 
tween every election, and he must do this, not 
only eundo in his calm and prudential state, but 
redeundo from the market, warmed with beer and 
expanded with alcohol; and he must not only 
carry on his seven years of dissimulation before 
the world, but in the very bosom of his family, or 
he must expose himself to the dangerous garrulity 
of wife, children, and servants.” 


He did not believe such a state of things 
would be possible, for the feelings of 
Englishmen were entirely repugnant to 
such systematic dissimulation, The con- 
tinuous growth of English freedom had 
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been won by the open expression of public 
opinion. It was not by any of the secret 
and underhand expedients which the hon. 
Gentleman suggested, but by the open ex- 
pression of opinion on the hustings, and 
by suffering, if necessary, in the cause that 
Englishmen had at heart, that they had 
won their liberties for centuries past, and 
by that means alone they would preserve 
them. He did not wish to draw any con- 
trast between the position of affairs in 
France and in England, but we possessed 
an amount of individual liberty which could 
not be found in some of the other coun- 
tries that had been cited by the hon. Gen- 
tleman. He opposed the Motion, there- 
fore, because he believed that the ballot 
would tend to destroy that public spirit, 
that manliness, that courage, which had 
been the characteristic of English life, be- 
cause he believed it would tend to en- 
danger those institutions which had given 
us greater freedom and greater stability 
than any other nation in the world had 
enjoyed, and because he believed it was 
opposed to the enlightened public opinion 
of the country. 

LorD HENRY PERCY: The hon. 
Member for Bristol has thought fit to 
bring three most unfounded charges 
It is impossible for 


against my brother. 
me to answer the last two, because this 
is the first time I have heard of them. 
My brother has, however, desired me to 
deny most fully and completely that he 
was guilty of any interference, through 
his steward, with the recent election at 


Guildford. This is a letter which my 
brother has received from his steward :— 


‘* Albury Park, Guildford. 
“My Lord,—Referring to the letter your Lord- 
ship received this morning from Mr. Bovill, I had 
no interference whatever in the late election at 
Guildford. Mr. Dowlin has a branch establish- 
ment here as harness maker, and as such I have 
employed him for some time for my farm horses. 
Ihad occasion about a month since to complain 
of his charges, and inquired for what he would 
contract to do a certain work. He mentioned 
asum, and finding I could get it done for con- 
a less, I wrote him last Monday as fol- 
lows :-— 
**¢ Albury, July, 1866, 
_“*Mr. Dowlin,—Will you please make up my 
bill to Saturday next, in case I desire to close 
the accounts !—I am, your obedient servant, 
“«G, W. How.’” 


My brother, Lord Percy, had nothing to 
do with his steward’s farm horses ; they 
did not belong to my brother, and they 
Were employed upon the steward’s farm. 
With regard to my brother sending for 
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the poll book and that backstairs state- 
ment about a certain person having told a 
tradesman that if he did not vote for the 
Solicitor General he would not be em- 
ployed again, as I said before, this is the 
first time I have heard of these reports, 
and I can give no contradiction to them ; 
but the hon. Member for Bristol may rely 
upon it that my brother will not allow 
them to pass uncontradicted, and will 
prove that the hon. Member has attempted 
to support the measure he proposes by 
unfounded statements picked up from the 
gossip of a country town. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he did not wish to 
enter into the general question, but to state 
to the House certain facts which had come 
to his knowledge within the last few days, 
and which had transpired in the borough 
which he had the honour to represent. If 
hon. Members would only state facts which 
came within their own knowledge of inti- 
midation they would do more to carry the 
Motion of the hon. Member than all the 
convincing and able speeches of the hon. 
Member could do. At the same time, he 
admitted that Gentlemen on his side of the 
House were as guilty of those mal-practices 
as certain Gentlemen were on the other. 
The Liberals were, however, very clumsy 
imitators of those masters of the art, the 
Conservatives. The great landowners were 
bitter enemies of the ballot—and why ? 
Because the last thing in the world they 
would give up was that political influence 
which they most unjustly and unfairly ex- 
ercised over their dependents. There was 
an election at Guildford last week, when 
the Solicitor General was one of the can- 
didates. The hon. and learned Member 
was opposed by a gentleman who came 
forward, not because he had any particular 
ambition to sit in Parliament—but because 
the occasion was the first and most fitting 
opportunity that was afforded of protesting 
against a Government which he with many 
other persons believed did not enjoy the 
full confidence of the country, and also of 
protesting against the unfair methods that 
had been adopted for the purpose of defeat- 
ing the most modest proposal of Reform 
ever offered to the country. This gentle- 
man accordingly came forward, and he (Mr. 
Onslow) did his best to help him. They, 
the Liberals, secured at least half the pro- 
mises in the borough. There were 647 
voters, and the Solicitor General polled 
316, but the intimidation that was used 
was so extreme that it threatened to ruin 
the trade and prosperity of the borough, 
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and so the Liberals withdrew their man. 
They had a right to assume that those 
electors who had promised them their votes 
would have appeared at the poll if they 
had dared. For forty years the Liberals 
had always stood at the head of the poll in 
that borough; and why did they not on 
the late occasion ? How was it that at this 
election the Solicitor General should have 
polled 316 votes, and the Liberals only 
twelve? Such a thing was unparalleled in 
the annals of Parliament. The fact was that 
if the Liberal party had persevered the 
town would have been half ruined: the 
tailors would have had to close their shops, 
the shoemakers would have made no shoes, 
the laundresses would have been unem- 
ployed, the butter would have been un- 
churned, and the whole borough would 
have been ruined. The noble Lord asserted 
that the letter which had been referred to 
had nothing whatever to do with the mat- 
ter; but he (Mr. Onslow) had it in his 
hand. It was dated Albury Park, July 10, 
and it was written to the saddler—* Mr. 
Dowlin: Please make out your bill, as I 
may probably desire to close the account 
on Saturday next’”’—the day after the poll. 
He (Mr. Onslow) would make no comment 
on that letter. It was written by Mr. G. 
W. How, the steward of Lord Perey. He 
would mention another case. There was a 
tradesman in Guildford who went to Al- 
bury Park on the morning before the elec- 
tion. He was shown into the drawing 
room and was doing his business there, 
when the nearest relation of Lord Perey 
came into the room, and that party said, 
‘* Well, how are you going to vote?” The 
tradesman replied, “I have not made up 
my mind.”’ The party then said, “If 
you vote against the Solicitor General, you 
must not come to this house again ; it is 
the intention of Lord Percy to send for the 
poll book, and those who vote the wrong 
way shall no longer come near this house 
in the way of trade.” He (Mr. Onslow) 
had the greatest possible faith in his infor- 
mation, and, if the noble Lord wished, he 
would give it to him in a private interview. 
He considered that the Liberals of Guild- 
ford had only polled so few votes at the 
late election in consequence of the bribery, 
corruption, and intimidation which were 
employed on the other side. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that he had not heard to-night for the first 
time of the letter to Mr. Dowlin, it was 
made to do duty in the most ample manner 
during the election at Guildford on the 


Hr. Onslow 
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strength of the representation that it pro. 
ceeded from a Peer of the Realm, there 
being one nobleman to whom, from his con- 
nection with the borough, suspicion would 
naturally be attached; and the same re- 
presentation appeared to have been made 
to the hon. Member for Bristol. His hon, 
Colleague now alluded to another nobleman 
not of the same politics as himself, and ex. 
erted himself to make the greatest use he 
could of the letter, which it seemed that he 
still believed, despite the assertion of the 
noble Lord, had some reference to the elec- 
tion and was intended to intimidate Mr. 
Dowlin. He hoped it would not be thought 
that any elector had hesitated to give his 
vote openly. He stated that on the hustings 
at Guildford, and he now repeated the state- 
ment, and he thought the best proof that 
could be given in favour of open voting was 
the conduct of this very Mr. Dowlin, to 
whom the letter in question was written, and 
also of Mr. How. That letter had no more 
reference to the election than any other 
letter which might be written on the sub- 
ject of a disputed account. Mr. Dowlin 
was a saddler carrying on business at 
Guildford, but he also had a shop close to 
Albury Park. He was in the habit of 
repairing the harness belonging to the far- 
mers there, and Mr. How had a trifling dis- 
pute with him. When Mr. Dowlin received 
this letter it happened to be at the time 
of the election, and he immediately put his 
own construction upon it and handed it over 
to the hon. Gentleman who last addressed 
the House. After all, what did this case 
of intimidation amount to? Why, from 
first to last he had been opposed by Mr. 
Dowlin, who throughout frankly avowed 
his intention of doing so. That was the 
way in which every Englishman ought to 
act. Even if the letter had been written 
with reference to the election, it would have 
had no effect on the tradesmen of Guildford, 
who like his opponent, Mr. Dowlin, were 
honourable and independent men. His 
Colleague (Mr. Onslow), however, said that 
somebody, whose name he declined to 
mention, went to Albury Park and was 
there told by somebody that he was not to 
go to the house again unless he voted for 
the Solicitor General. He had never heard 
of this before, and consequently could not 
say what really occurred, though he could 
easily understand that something of the 
kind might have taken place. He had 
been told, for instance, that one of his own 
housemaids, in his own house, had said toa 
working man, “If you do not vote for 
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Bovill, don’t show your face here again.” 
He had no doubt that a good many 
housemaids had made similar statements. 
In this case the housemaid was an old 
servant of his, and the man to whom 
she addressed the remark was a decided 
Radical, who had promised to vote against 
him. Of course, nothing that any servant 
might say would at all alter the opinions or 
the vote of that working man. For his 
own part he might remark that he had 
lived for a long time in the neighbourhood, 
and had associated with persons of all 
shades of opinion, but he had never 
heard that any members of his household, 
the housemaid included, had at any time 
endeavoured to deter any one from exercis- 
ing his privilege of voting. He had also 
heard his hon. Colleague testify to the 
independent feeling of the electors of the 
borough of Guildford. That was ata time 
when he happened to be in the ascendancy 
at one election, and when certain persons 
had good reason, according to the argu- 
ment of hon. Gentlemen opposite, to call 
for the protection of the ballot. But the 


Conservative electors of Guildford, and of 
many other boroughs in the kingdom, did 
not desire to be protected by the ballot. 


He ought, perhaps, to apologize to the 
House for having referred to the Guild- 
ford election. He should not have done 
so had it not been attempted to make 
political capital out of the letter which 
was written by the farmer who happened 
to be the steward of Lord Perey. That 
letter had been referred to in that House 
as furnishing an argument in favour of 
the ballot, but for his part he did not 
see that it proved anything except the 
extreme independence of the person to 
whom it was addressed. After the great 
pains which were taken to select a candi- 
date to contest the borough of Guildford 
at the last election, it was somewhat 
strange to be now told that that candidate 
did not desire to have a seat in that 
House. He, at all events, should have 
been ashamed to resort to the means 
which that gentleman had adopted. On 
arriving in Guildford he found that his 
opponent had opened a number of public- 
houses. Was that done with a view to 
promote freedom of election and the in- 
dependence of the voters? Public-houses 
had been engaged by a friend of his hon. 
Colleague, and he had been pressed to follow 
that example, but-had naturally declined to 
do so. He believed that the contest had 
been got up solely for the purpose of putting 
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him to expense and trouble ; but he should 
not trespass on the time of the House any 
further with reference to so merely personal 
an incident as his own election for the 
borough of Guildford. What took place 
then did not give the slightest ground for 
supporting the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Bristol, but only showed the independ- 
ence and integrity of the electors, who had 
resisted, and would resist, all attempts to 
owerawe them. 

Captain VIVIAN said, he should not 
refer to the Guildford election, nor descend 
to any personal attacks. He did not sup- 
pose that the hands of hon. Gentlemen on 
that side of the House were much cleaner 
than those of hon. Gentlemen on the other. 
He would remark with reference to the 
speech of the Judge Advocate General, 
that the right hon. Gentleman had acted 
as Chairman of the Great Yarmouth Elec- 
tion Committee, which reported that at the 
late election for that borough corrupt prac- 
tices had prevailed, into which a Royal 
Commission had since been appointed to 
inquire. He could not understand why 
this had been made a party question, as it 
only referred to the manner in which votes 
should be recorded, and not to the votes 
themselves. With regard to a favourite 
argument against the ballot, he might point 
out that the decisions of jurymen were given 
in public, though the votes of individual 
jurymen remained a secret. In his opinion 
the only argument of any weight against 
the ballot was that made use of by Lord 
Palmerston—that the franchise was a trust 
to be exercised for the benefit of the non- 
electors. On the day of nomination the 
returning officer first put it to the crowd 
in front of the hustings to say who the 
candidate should be, and when the show of 
hands was taken at least three-fourths of 
the persons present were non-electors. He 
would suggest that power might be given 
to the returning officer to put it to the 
assembly at the hustings whether the poll- 
ing should be taken by secret instead of 
publie voting, and to declare the mode of 
election in conformity with that decision of 
the non-electors. 

Mr. LOCKE said, the House had had 
a discussion not on the ballot, but on the 
Guildford election. His right hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. Mowbray) made use of the 
reference which had been made by his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Berkeley) to the Frenchman, 
who told him that under the ballot he could 
make a promise, but that it could not be 
enforced as an argument against the ballot. 
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Now he (Mr. Locke) contended that that 


was a strong argument in favour of the 
ballot, because he denied the right of a man 
first to exact a promise, and then to enforce 
it. What right had any man to enforce 
that which they all admitted was a secret 
in the bosom of the person who had the 
right to exercise it? It was amusing to 
find how hon. Gentlemen on the Minis- 
terial side of the House shielded themselves 
under the name of Lord Palmerston—the 
men who had traduced Lord Palmerston 
while he was living. He had never heard 
those hon. Members say anything in that 
noble Lord’s favour while he was alive, 
except on the hustings when it suited their 
purpose. He agreed in what had been 
said by Lord Palmerston—that the fran- 
chise was a trust, and that the voter should 
have full opportunity of performing that 
trust, but under the present system you 
get a promise, which is used as a means 
of preventing the voter from performing 
that trust according to his conscience. The 
ballot was the only mode in which a voter 
could exercise his trust as an honest and 
conscientious man. In the Reform Club 


they had returned to the system of having 
the election of members by a general ballot. 


For some time that practice had been in 
suspense, and the election rested with a 
council of forty, who sometimes were called 
“the Forty Thieves.”” There was not, he 
believed, any particular reason for that 
appellation. He knew as a fact that they 
conducted their business very well, having 
had the honour himself to be one of them. 
But they had recently at a general meeting 
determined to return to their first-love, and 
now the old system of general voting was 
adopted. He sincerely hoped that hon. 
Members would vote that night, as if they 
were voting by ballot; and if they did 
they would carry the Motion of his hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. H. BERKELFY said, he wished, in 
replying, to remove the impression from 
the minds of hon. Members that he had 
complained of the hostility of the House 
to his Motion, as on the contrary he 
felt he was under an obligation to hon. 
Members for the great kindness and pa- 
tience which they had always accorded 
him, and he owed a debt of gratitude to 
the present Chaneellor of the Exchequer, 
who on several occasions had kindly per- 
mitted him to bring forward his Motion 
from the Opposition side of the table. 


Mr. Locke 
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Franchise. 
Motion made, and Question put, 
« That, having regard to the failure of all direct 
legislation against corrupt practices at Parlia- 
mentary Elections, it is expedient to make ex. 
periment of the system of taking the votes at such 
Elections anonymously, according to the Laws 


now in force in other parts of Her Majesty’s Do- 
minions.” —(Mr. H. Berkeley.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 110 ; Noes 
197: Majority 87. 


ELECTORAL FRANCHISE, 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Mr. J. STUART MILL, in rising to 
move for an 

Address for “‘ Return of the number of Free- 
holders, Householders, and others in England 
and Wales who, fulfilling the conditions of property 
or rental prescribed by Law as the qualification 
for the Electoral Franchise, are excluded from 
the Franchise by reason of their sex,” 
said: Sir, I rise to make the Motion of 
which I have given notice. After the peti- 
tion which I had the honour of presenting 
a few weeks ago, the House would naturally 
expect that its attention would be called, 
however briefly, to the claim preferred in 
that document. The petition, and the cir- 
cumstances attendant on its preparation, 
have, to say the least, greatly weakened 
the chief practical argument which we 
have been accustomed to hear against any 
proposal to admit women to the electoral 
franchise—namely, that few, if any, women 
desire it. Originating as that petition did 
entirely with ladies, without the instigation, 
and, to the best of my belief, without the 
participation of any person of the male 
sex in any stage of the proceedings, ex- 
cept the final one of its presentation to 
Parliament, the amount of response which 
became manifest, the number of signatures 
obtained in a very short space of time, not 
to mention the quality of many of those 
signatures, may not have been surprising 
to the ladies who promoted the petition, 
but was certainly quite unexpected by me. 
I recognize in it the accustomed sign that 
the time has arrived when a proposal of & 
public nature is ripe for being taken into 
serious consideration — namely, when & 
word spoken on the subject is found to have 
been the expression of a silent wish per- 
vading a great number of minds, and & 
signal given in the hope of rallying a few 
supporters is unexpectedly answered by 
many. It is not necessary to offer an 
justification for the particular Motion whi 
I am about to make. When the complaint 
is made that certain citizens of this nation, 
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fulfilling all the conditions and giving all 
the guarantees which the Constitution and 
the law require from those who are ad- 
mitted to a voice in determining who shall 
be their rulers, are excluded from that 
privilege for what appears to them, and 
for what appears to me, an entirely irre- 
levant consideratign, the least we can do 
is to ascertain what number of persons 
are affected by the grievance, and how 
great an addition would be made to the 
constituency if this disability were removed. 
I should not have attempted more than 
this in the present Session, even if the 
recent discussions in reference to Reform 
had not been brought to an abrupt close. 
Even if the late Government had succeeded 
in its honourable attempt to effect an ami- 
cable compromise of the Reform question, 
any understanding or any wish which might 
have existed as to the finality, for a certain 
period, of that compromise, could not have 
effected such a proposal as this, the adoption 
of which would not be, in any sense of the 
term, a lowering of the franchise, and is 
not intended to disturb in any degree the 
distribution of political power among the 
different classes of society. Indeed, hon. 


Gentlemen opposite seem to think, and I 


suppose they are the best judges, that this 
concession, assuming it to be made, if it had 
any effect on party politics at all, would be 
favourable to their side ; and the right hon. 
Member for Dublin University, in his hu- 
morous manner, advised me on that ground 
to withdraw this article from my political 
programme ; but I cannot, either in jest 
or in earnest, adopt his suggestion, for I 
am bound to consider the permanent benefit 
of the community before the temporary 
interest of a party; and I entertain the 
firmest conviction that whatever holds out 
an inducement to one-half of the commu- 
nity to exercise their minds on the great 
social and political questions which are 
discussed in Parliament, and whatever 
causes the great influence they already 
possess to be exerted under the guidance 
of greater knowledge, and under a sense 
of responsibility, cannot be ultimately ad- 
vantageous to the Conservative or any other 
cause, except so far as that cause is a good 
one. And I rejoice in the knowledge that 
in the estimation of many hon. Gentlemen 
of the party opposite, the proposal made 
in the petition is, like many of the most 
valuable Reforms, as truly Conservative, 
as I am sure it is truly Liberal. I listened 
with pleasure and gratitude to the right 
hon. Gentleman who is now Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer, when in his speech on the 
second reading of the Reform Bill, he said 
he saw no reason why women of indepen- 
dent means should not possess the electoral 
franchise, in a country where they ean pre- 
side in manorial courts and fill parish 
offices—to which let me add, and the 
Throne. 

Mrz. WALPOLE said, he would con- 
sent to the Motion, without however pledg- 
ing himself to any future course on the 
question. 


Motion agreed to. 


Address for “‘ Return of the number of Free- 
holders, Householders, and others in England and 
Wales who, fulfilling the conditions of property or 
rental preseribed by Law as the qualification for 
the Electoral Franchise, are excluded from the 
— by reason of their sex.” —(Mr. J. Stuart 

ill.) 


VETERINARY SURGEONS BILL. 
(Mr. Holland, Mr. Newdegate.) 
[BILL 121.] CoMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. HOLLAND proposed to defer the 
Committee till Tuesday. 

Mr. WALDEGRAVE- LESLIE said, 
that he would like some assurance from 
the hon. Member, as to whether or not 
he would adopt the Amendments proposed 
by the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 

‘Laren.) Very great injustice would be 
done to Scotland if these Amendments 
were not adopted. Were veterinary students 
to be expected to come up to London for 
some months in order to take out an Eng- 
lish diploma? And was every one in 
Scotland without such an English diploma 
to be prohibited from practising in Scot- 
land? Surely such an injustice could not 
be tolerated. If he did not receive the 
assurance that the Amendments of which 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh had given 
notice were to be adopted, he should, in 
the absence of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Fife (Sir Robert Anstruther), take 
up his Amendment—namely, that the 
House do, on this day three months, go 
into Committee on the said Bill. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that he must 
endorse all that had been said by the hon. 
Member. If his Amendments were not 
adopted, and in the absence of so many of 
the Scotch Members who did not expect 
the Bill to be proceeded with, he should 
give the Bill his most determined opposi- 
tion. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, that he must 
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appeal to his hon. Friend the Member for 
Evesham not to proceed with the Bill ex- 
cept on the understanding that full justice 
be done to the veterinary profession in 
Scotland. 

Mr. HOLLAND said, he could not 
give the assurance asked for by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Hastings (Mr. 
Waldegrave-Leslie), but he would put off 
the Committee on the Bill till Tuesday 
the 24th. 


Committee deferred till Tuesday next. 


EXPIRING LAWS. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire what 
temporary Laws of a public and general nature 
are now in force, and what Laws of the like na- 
ture have expired, since the last Report upon the 
subject ; and also what Laws of the like nature 
are about to expire at particular periods, or in 
consequence of any contingent public event ; and 
to report the same, with their Observations there- 
upon, to the House :’—Mr. Hunt, Mr. Dopson, 
Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, Mr. Arrorngy GENE- 
rat, Mr. Soricrrorn Generat, Mr. AppEerer, Mr. 
Wirtiam Cowper, Mr. Caitpers, Colonel Frenca, 
Mr. Barine, Colonel Taytor, Mr. Duntor, and 
Lord Jonn Manners :—Power to send for per- 
sons, papers, and records; Three to be the 
quorum. 


NAVY AND ARMY EXPENDITURE (1864-5.) 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

1. Resolved, That the Expenditure incurred for 
certain Navy Services in the year ended the 31st 
day of March 1865 has fallen short of the sums 
appropriated to those Services by the sum of 
£305,038 10s. lid.; and that the Expenditure 
which has been incurred for certain other Navy 
Services and not provided for in the sums appro- 
priated to those Services for the same year has 
amounted to the sum of £266,404 15s. 1d. 

2. Resolved, That the said Expenditure for 
Navy Services unprovided for as aforesaid, amount- 
ing to £266,404 15s. 1d., has been temporarily 
defrayed, under the authority of the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, out of the 
Surpluses which have arisen, as aforesaid, upon 
other Votes for Navy Services, amounting to 
£305,038 10s. 11d. 

3. Resolved, That the application of so much 
of the said Surpluses be sanctioned. 

4. Resolved, That the Expenditure incurred for 
certain Army Services in the year ended the 31st 
day of March 1865 has fallen short of the sums 
appropriated to those Services by the sum of 
£418,628 4s. 4d., and that the Expenditure which 
has been incurred for certain other Army Services 
and not provided for in the sums appropriated to 
those Services for the same year, has amounted to 
the sum of £214,168 13s. 6d. 

5. Resolved, That the said Expenditure for 
Army Services unprovided for, as aforesaid, 
amounting to £214,168 13s. 6d., has been tem- 
porarily defrayed, under the authority of the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, out of the 
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Surpluses which have arisen, as aforesaid, upon 
other Votes for Army Services, amounting to 
£418,628 4s, 4d. 

6. Resolved, That the application of so much 
of the said Surpluses be sanctioned. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


OVERSEER OF THE POOR (SMALL PARISHES) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Howss, Bill to authorize 
and provide for the appointment of one Overseer 
of the Poor in small parishes, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Howzs, Mr. Bacex, and Mr, 
De Grey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 214.] 


COINAGE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hunt, Bill to enable Her 
Majesty to declare Gold Coins to be issued from 
Her Majesty’s Colonial Branch Mints a legal 
tender for payments, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Hunt and Mr, AppERLEY. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 215,] 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LANDS ACT 
(IRELAND) PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hunt, Bill to confirm a Pro- 
visional Order under the Drainage and Improve- 
ment of Lands Act (Ireland) and the Acts amend- 
ing the same, ordered to be brought in by Mr, 
Hunt and Lord Naas, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 216.] 


COURTS OF JUSTICE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Honr, Bill to amend the 
Acts relating to the intended Courts of Justice, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hunt and Lord 
Joun Manners. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 217.] 


PUBLIC WORKS, HARBOURS, &e. [ ADVANCES] 
BILL. 


Resolution reported ; 

“ That it is expedient to authorize the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to make 
Advances or Loans out of the Consolidated Fund 
of the United Kingdom to an amount not exceed- 
ing £360,000 per annum, for carrying on Public 
Works and Fisheries, and the employment of the 
Poor ; to an amount not exceeding £350,000 per 
annum for five years, for the purposes of ‘The 
Harbours and Passing Tolls, &c. Act, 1861 ;’ to 
an amount not exceeding £500,000 for the pur- 
poses of ‘The Cattle Diseases Prevention Act, 
1866 ;’ to an amount not exceeding £250,000 for 
the purposes of the ‘ Labouring Classes’ Dwellings 
Act, 1866 ;’ and to an amount not exceeding 
£500,000 for enabling the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners to make temporary Loans to Rail- 
way Companies in Ireland.” 

Resolution agreed to:—Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Dopson, Mr. Caancettor of 
the Excurquer, Lord Naas, and Mr, Hunt. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 218.] 





Legitimacy 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Bill “to authorize for a further period the ap- 
plication of Money for the purposes of Loans for 
earrying on Public Works in Ireland,” presented, 
and read the first time. [Bill 219.] 
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RAILWAY COMPANIES (IRELAND) BILL. 


Bill “to enable the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners to make temporary advances to Rail- 
way Companies in Ireland,” presented, and read 
the first time, [Bill 220.] 


House adjourned at after half 
Twelve o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 18, 1866. 


MINUTES.]}—Sexrecr Commirrzre—On Standing 
Orders, Mr. Edward Egerton discharged ; on 
Public Petitions, Mr. Bonham-Carter added ; 
on Railways (Guards’ and Passengers’ Commu- 
nication) nominated ; on Railway Companies’ 
Securities and Railway Debentures, &c., Regis- 
try, Sir James Fergusson discharged, Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote added. 

Suprty — considered in Committee — Resolution 
[July 17] reported—Navy and Army Expendi- 
ture (1864-5.) 

Pustic Burs—Resolutions in Committee—Fees 
(Public Departments); Constabulary Force 
(Ireland) [Pay, &c.]; New Zealand Guarantee. 

Ordered—Poor Law Amendment.* 

First Reading—Poor Law Amendment * [221]. 

Second Reading—Compulsory Church Rate Abo- 
lition [143], debate adjourned. 

Committee— Elections (Returning Officers) [161] 


R.P. 

cotitoed as amended — Hundred Bridges* 
[178]; Charitable Trusts Deeds Enrolment * 
[199] [ Lords}. 

Third Reading— Rochdale Vicarage* [196]; 


Oyster Bed Licences (Ireland) * [175]. 

Withdrawn—Legitimacy Declaration, &c. [51]; 
Elective Franchise [101]; Fellows of Col- 
leges Declaration * [26]. 


SALE AND PURCHASE OF SHARES BILL, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. FILDES said, he wished to ask 
the hon. Member for York, as this Bill 
stands on the paper for to-morrow, Whe- 
ther he intends to limit its operation to 
Joint Stock Banks and Joint Stock Dis- 
count Companies? An answer in the af- 
firmative would, he thought, tend very 
much to limit the discussion upon the se- 
cond reading. 

_ Mr. LEEMAN said, that it was his 
intention to adopt the Amendment of 
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which his hon. Friend had given notice, 
and which would limit the operation of the 
measure to joint stock banks. 


LEGITIMACY DECLARATION, &c., BILL. 
(Mr. Chambers, Mr. Edward Craufurd.) 
[BILL 51.] SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS said, he 
rose to move that the order for the 
second reading of this Bill be discharged 
on account of the lateness of the Ses- 
sion, and the pressure of business. The 
Bill was intended to clear away an ambi- 
guily in the Acts of 1857 and 1858, and 
to ensure the rights of parties to a trial by 
jury in all questions affecting a declara- 
tion of legitimacy. The Bill was simply 
dec!aratory, because it was quite clear, 
from: what had taken place during the 
pas-ing of the Bill, that the Legislature 
had had no intention of leaving any doubt 
on the subject. He believed that the 
whole profession were in favour of the 
above Bill ; but, to his surprise, he found 
the hon. and learned Member for Ayr (Mr. 
Craxfurd), although his name was on the 
back of the Bill, had changed his mind, 
and intended to oppose the measure. Al- 
though there were overwhelming argu- 
ments in favour of the Bill, what he be- 
lieved to be unfounded objections were 
taken to it, and as at this period of the 
Session he could not hope that it would 
pass into a law, he should now move that 
the order be discharged. 

Mr. E.CRAUFURD said, that his name 
certainly appeared on the back of the Bill, 
but in reality he was entirely opposed to 
it, and had in deference to the legal abili- 
ties of his hon. and learned Friend, ta- 
citly permitted the use of his name under 
a misapprehension. When the Bill was 
printed he recognized in it a measure 
which had been repeatedly pressed upon 
the House of Commons by the present 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer (Sir 
FitzRoy Kelly) and repeatedly rejected. In 
his opinion, the doubts which were said to 
have arisen as to the state of the law did 
not exist at all, and Parliament intendéd, 
not that the parties should have an absolute 
right to a jury trial under the Act, but 
that it should be at the discretion of the 
Judge to grant or withhold such a trial. 
If that were so, what was wanted was, not 
a mere declaratory Bill, but one to alter 
the law. But he entertained the strongest 
objection to any change in the law, and 
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thought that, under the cireumstances, his 
hon. and learned Friend would exercise a 
wise discretion in withdrawing the Bill. 


Order discharged : Bill withdrawn. 


ELECTIVE FRANCHISE BILL—[Buz 101.]} 
(Mr. Clay, Mr. George Clive, Mr. Gregory.) 
SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [30th May], ‘* That the Bill be now 
read a second time ;” and which Amend- 
ment was, to leave out the word ‘ now,’’ 
and at the end of the Question to add the 
words *‘ upon this day six-months.’’—(J/r. 
Gladstone.) 


Question again proposed, “ That the 
word ‘ now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. CLAY said, that although he could 
not hope to carry the Bill to a successful 
issue, the House would, he trusted, bear 
with him a short time while he proceeded 
to reply to some objections which had been 
urged against the measure on the first 
day of the debate, and to which, owing to 
the form of the House, he had had no op- 
portunity of replying. He was more desir- 
ous of making the House and the country 
aware of the nature of his proposal because 
he was aware it was open to one serious 
drawback—that of novelty. It was, per- 
haps, too much to expect that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire (Mr. Gladstone), amid his occupations 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
anxieties attending the progress of his own 
Bill, would have given to the measure 
before the House the attention which he 
could have wished. Whether he had a 
right, however, to expect that or not, the 
right hon, Gentleman certainly failed to 
comprehend the nature of the proposal, or 
to obtain a mastery over its details ; and 
on this account he (Mr. Clay) the more re- 
gretted the haste which had attended the 
introduction of the Government measure. 
When it first became notorious, last autumn, 
that the Government purposed introducing 
a measure of Parliamentary Reform, he 
gave his constituents a pledge that he 
would bring his proposal before the House; 
and in doing so he had hoped that it 
would be received as a supplemental fran- 
chise to any lowering of the property 
qualification which might be proposed by 
the Government. He still thought that 
it would have been a very excellect adjunct 
to the Government measure, and if it had 
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received the attention at the hands of the 
House, which he believed it merited, he 
thought it would also have facilitated the 
passing of the Government Reform Bill, 
because it would have given to the lat- 
ter the character of permanence, the ab- 
sence of which contributed, in his belief, 
more than anything else to the misear- 
riage of that measure. He had not shared 
in the opinion that the introduction of any 
Reform Bill by the Government during the 
present Session was necessary. He had 
thought that it would have been best if 
the Government had contented themselves 
with promising to introduce a Reform Bill 
on the first day of next Session ; and had 
that course been adopted he would pro- 
bably have been able, in private conversa- 
tion at all events, to make the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer thoroughly acquainted with the nature 
of his proposal. That hope, however, was 
disappointed, and he confessed that he lis. 
tened with regret and astonishment to the 
speech in which the right hon. Gentleman 
had displayed the small mastery he had 
obtained of the details of his proposal. The 
right hon. Gentleman ridiculed the idea of 
any working man being able to pass the 
examination which he proposed. Now, he 
confessed that his only fear was that the 
examination was too easy. The examina- 
tion he proposed was less severe than that 
passed by the lowest grade of the Civil Ser- 
vice, and by the officers of Customs, and in 
which little difficulty was generally found. 
The right hon. Gentleman, moreover, spoke 
of the vast trouble which would be imposed 
upon those who desired to obtain the fran- 
chise by means of the examination ; but 
the only trouble imposed upon the candi- 
dates was the necessity of submitting 
themselves to a test occupying about 
half-an-hour, or at the most about an hour 
in a room in the town in which they resided. 
The right hon. Gentleman further objected 
to the plan because of the expense it 
entailed upon the candidate ; but he (Mr. 
Clay) could not see that the exaction of a 
shilling from those who failed and half-a- 
crown from those who succeeded was the 
slightest drawback to the merits of the 
proposal. The right hon. Gentleman a8 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was naturally 
—and rightly enough—jealous of any 
scheme which tended to burden the publie 
purse, and in his proposal he (Mr. Clay) 
had therefore suggested these trifling 
charges, which he had been informed by 
those fully competent to judge upon the 
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subject would be ample to meet all the 
expenses incurred, The expense, therefore, 
to the candidates would be extremely 
small, while to the country it would be 
absolutely nothing. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman again objected that this was a young 
man’s franchise. That objection, however, 
was one which might easily be obviated. 
The Bill proposed that candidates should 
not be examined before they were twenty- 
one years of age; but if the House had 
thought fit the age might easily have been 
altered, and twenty-five or any other age 
substituted for that adopted in the first 
instance. It was urged again that a man 
at fifty might have forgotten what he had 
known at twenty-one or twenty-five ; but 
such forgetfulness was not confined to those 
who were likely to be candidates under 
this Bill. He did not believe, for instance, 
that any of those who had formerly taken 
degrees at the Universities would be 
able without any preparation again to 
pass the necessary examination. The ob- 
jection, however, was futile, unless it 
was acknowledged that education was ne- 
cessary to fit a man for the possession of 
the franchise. It should be remembered 
that his proposal would embrace two 
classes. The first comprised those who 
already possessed the necessary informa- 
tion and who had nothing to do but to 
walk in from the street and pass their 
examination. This class chiefly consisted 
of clerks, small shopkeepers, and the 
very best educated and the pick of the 
working men, all of whom hon. Gentlemen 
had unanimously expressed their willing- 
ness to enfranchise, and for whose bene- 
fit all sorts of forms and franchises had 
been suggested. The other class com- 
prised those who did not possess the ne- 
cessary knowledge, and who, therefore, 
would be put to some little pains to ac- 
quire it. With regard to that class he 
had always said that he did not desire 
to admit them simply on account of the 
small serap of education which they ma- 
paged to pick up; but if a man would 
take the trouble which was necessary to 
obtain the right of voting, he believed 
that man would be a fit and proper man 
to be intrusted with the franchise. One 
great advantage, therefore, of this fran- 
chise was that it gave proof of earnest- 
ness ; his proposition would enable a man 
who possessed the necessary information to 
prove it by a short examination, and thus 
commercial clerks and shopkeepers’ assist- 
ants might aequire the franchise by the 
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process which had been called lateral ex- 
tension, while it might stimulate the man 
who had not the necessary knowledge to 
take pains to acquire it. It was on the 
ground of the proof of their earnestness 
that he had asked the House to admit 
these classes to the franchise, and if the 
crossing-sweeper at his door would put 
himself to such trouble to acquire the 
franchise, he (Mr. Clay) should consider 
him a fit person to enjoy its exercise. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Bright) had also, to his great surprise, 
opposed the Bill; but the arguments of 
the hon. Member were to his (Mr. Clay’s) 
mind, at all events, destitute of their usual 
cogency, for the hon. Member asked 
what knowledge of constitutional history 
would be acquired by a man in the course 
of his preparation for the examination. 
But he would in return ask the hon. 
Member for Birmingham what know- 
ledge of constitutional law was obtained 
by a man through the simple occupation 
of a £10 ora £7 house? If the objec- 
tion could reasonably be urged against 
the one plan, it could at least with equal 
reason be urged against the other. The 
hou. Member, too, spoke disrespectfully 
of the University constituencies, and in- 
stanced them as constituencies which were 
the most learned of all, and were at the 
same time the most wrong-headed of 
all. But if the argument were good for 
anything at all, it simply went to show 
that education was a disadvantage and 
not a benefit. The hon. Member also 
made use of another argument which 
showed how little he knew of the working 
classes. He said that the sons would, 
through their superior education, get the 
franchise which the father could not ob- 
tain, and that this would lead to jealousy. 
But all experience showed that the con- 
trary was the case. The feeling more 
prevalent than any other in the mind of 
the working man was the desire that his 
sons might know more than himself, and 
occupy a superior position in life to that 
which he himself filled. ‘1 am no seho- 


lar myself, sir, but I have managed to 


give my son a decent education,” was 
what was constantly said by many work- 
ing men. Of all the objections which 
had been urged against his proposal that 
one was, he believed, the most futile. 
The right hon. Gentleman the late Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. 
Goschen), in a very pretty antithesis, 
characterized the proposal as the maxzi- 
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mum of the Liberal profession and the 
minimum of the Liberal perfromance, be- 
cause it would be of no service to the work- 
ing man, and that few would come in under 
it. All he could say was that if that were 
the case, it would only show that the work- 
ing men did not care forthe franchise, 
and that they did not deserve to re- 
ceive it. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Tiverton (Mr. Den- 
man), on the other hand, thought that 
it was nothing but universal suffrage in 
another form. He might, perhaps, well 
leave the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
Tiverton to settle between themselves the 
difference in their opinions, for it seemed 
to him (Mr. Clay) that in making a 
proposal which had provoked two such 
exactly opposite criticisms, he had exactly 
hit upon the happy medium. The hon. 
and learned Member for Tiverton also 
complained that the Bill had been in- 
troduced without any statistics; but he 
(Mr. Clay) maintained that in this matter 
statistics were not at all necessary, because 
it was impossible by statistics to gauge the 
anxiety of the non-electors to form part of 
the elective body. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman also complained, as did several 
other hon. Gentlemen, that by this proposal 
the worst members of the working classes 
would not be excluded; but neither were 
they excluded under the £10 or the £7 
test. In support of that argument his 
noble Friend the Member for Haddington- 
shire (Lord Elcho) had instanced the case 
of the clever housebreaker Caseley, whose 
description of the way in which he carried 
on his operations excited the astonishment, 
and even the admiration, of those who 
heard him. His noble Friend contended 
that by the present proposal that house- 
breaker would probably exercise the right 
of voting. But it should also be remem- 
bered that he would not be excluded under 
the present system,{and as one of the charac- 
teristics of ability was the admiration of 
ability in others, he should not be surprised 
had Caseley lived in a £10 house in Had- 
dingtonshire to have found him among the 
most ardent supporters of his noble Friend. 
He would further say that his object in this 
proposal was to create a double title to the 
franchise. He was perfectly willing to 
allow that property qualification—and a low 
property qualification—should be one test ; 
but he also maintained that intelligence 
should be another ; and as they did not re- 
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quire that property should be joined to in- 
telligence he could not see why they should 
demand that intelligence should be joined 
to property. He strongly objected to one 
thing in the late Government Reform Bill; 
but when he said he objected to one thing 
he hoped it would not be understood that he 
objected to any lowering of the franchise, 
He had voted for the Government Reform 
Bill in every stage, in spite of which he was 
told—for he had not seen it himself—that 
The Star, with the fairness which they all 
expected, when they remembered the in- 
fluences under which that journal was sup- 
posed to labour, had gibbeted him as one 
of the opponents of the measure. He had 
always been in favour of a great reduction 
in the franchise, but he thought that its 
lowering by £2 at atime was unadvisable, 
because it could only tend to keep the sub- 
ject in a perfect fever of agitation. There 
could be no permanence in the change from 
£10 to £7—another change from £7 to £5 
would be demanded, and so on, and he 
would rather see the subject dealt with per- 
manently. For his own part, he should 
prefer to go down at once to household 
suffrage in accordance with the views of 
the hon. and learned Member for Richmond 
(Sir Roundell Palmer). He had been all 
his life in favour of household suffrage as 
held by the late Lord Durham, as whose 
political disciple he had started in public 
life. One of his objects, therefore, was to 
introduce into his proposal the element of 
permanence, and he believed that with the 
adoption of his proposal agitation would be 
at an end, because it could not reasonably 
be urged that there was any ground of com- 
plaint on account of any exclusion from the 
franchise. He might be told that there 
were not many petitions presented in fa- 
vour of the measure ; but, considering the 
circumstances and the novelty of the pro- 
posal, he did not regard that fact as any- 
thing surprising. As it was, the most 
bond fide of all the petitions presented in 
favour of Reform was one signed by 7,000, 
chiefly working men and clerks, in support 
of his proposal—a petition to which the 
signatures had been obtained without the 
expenditure of a single sixpence. There 
would have been many more petitions forth- 
coming in favour of the Bill, but for the 
general impression that a private Member 
could not possibly succeed in carrying & 
Reform Bill. While that impression 
generally prevailed he felt bound to ac- 
knowledge that an equally general impres- 
sion prevailed that the Government co 
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carry @ Reform Bill. The latter impres- 
sion, at all events, was a mistaken one. 
But that many more petitions would have 
been presented but for the feeling to which 
he had alluded was proved by hundreds of 
letters which he had received from me- 
chanics’ institutes, working men’s associa- 
tions, and similar institutions, while the 
newspapers representing the feeling of the 
working men bore testimony to the fact. 
He could only add that if at any time it 
should be his good fortune to succeed in 
earrying his proposal into Committee he 
should be willing to adopt any reasonable 
suggestions which might be needed. He 
could not, however, possibly assent to any 
raising of the standard of examination, be- 
cause he believed that the result of such an 
alteration would be simply the destruction 
ofthe Bill. If they carried the arithmetic 
into fractions and required some knowledge 
of history and geography, they might, no 
doubt, render valuable additions to the pre- 
sent constituencies, but they would at the 
some time fail to remove the present cause 
of complaint which rested on the score of 
exclusion. He would now, with the consent 
of the House, withdraw the Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was 
desirous of offering a word or two in 
explanation. He wished to state that in 
the speech he made in opposition to the 
Bill of his hon. Friend he never delivered 
or intimated any opinion whatever upon a 
question which he did not conceive to be 
before the House at all—namely, whether 
there ought or ought not to be a franchise 
founded upon education or examination as 
a part of or an extension of another Re- 
form Bill. He drew a broad distinction 
between a proposal so made and a proposal 
standing in the position in which he con- 
ceived and still conceived his hon. Friend’s 
proposal practically stood—though he was 
quite willing to acknowledge that that po- 
sition was due more to circumstances than 
to intention. His hon. Friend’s proposal 
appeared to him to be one either in substi- 
tution or in limitation of the proposal of 
the Government, and not a proposal in ex- 
tension of it. He need only further say 
that he believed his hon. Friend was exer- 
cising a very wise discretion, under all the 
circumstances, in not proceeding to a divi- 
sion upon the Bill, as the effect of such a 
division would, he believed, only tend to 
prejudice the consideration to which the 
subject under other circumstances might 
possibly be entitled. He could only add 
in reference to the suspicions which his hon. 
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Friend had said had been aroused by the 
introduction of the Bill, he (Mr. Gladstone) 
might say that he had used language as 
clear as he could for the purpose of doing 
the fullest justice to the proceedings and 
intentions of his hon. Friend, and to the 
temper and spirit as well as the zeal with 
which he had brought the subject for- 
ward, 

Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Bill withdrawn. 


ELECTIONS (RETURNING OFFICERS) 
BILL—[Brz 161.] 
(Mr. Goldsmid, Mr. Huddleston, The O’ Conor Don.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. GOLDSMID, in moving that the 
House go into Committee, said, the law in 
regard to returning officers was different 
in different parts of the kingdom. In Ire- 
land, when there was an equal number of 
votes recorded for two candidates the re- 
turning officer was bound under the pe- 
nalty of £1,000, and of being incapa- 
citated for ever after from voting at an 
election and from serving in Parliament, 
to give the casting vote whether he had 
previously voted or not. In Scotland, if 
there was an equality of votes, the return- 
ing officer was bound to make a double 
return, and he was not allowed in any case 
to vote as an ordinary voter. In England 
there was no law on the subject, and hence 
great confusion had arisen. In some cases 
the returning officer had given a casting 
vote; and this had been done recently by 
the mayor at the recent election for Hel- 
ston. The practice then was that on 
the presentation of a petition the Elec- 
tion Committee disallowed the vote and 
proceeded to inquire into the other votes, 
as if no such casting vote had been given. 
As far, however, as he (Mr. Goldsmid) 
could see, the returning officer was only 
doing his duty in giving a casting vote, 
because the writ commanded him to return 
‘‘one fit and proper person to serve in 
Parliament,’’ and this injunction he could 
not be said to obey when he made a double 
return. There were six objections to a 
double return. The first was, that it was 
not in accordance with the writ or precept 
which required the returning officer to re- 
turn one Member to serve in Parliament. 
The second objection was, that for the time 
a double return disfranchised the constitu- 
ency, because only one could sit, and until 
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it was determined which it was to be, neither 
of them could sit. The third objection to 
the double return was that it conferred on 
no one the right to sit and vote in Parlia- 
ment. The fourth objection was that it 
necessitated an appeal to an Election Com- 
mittee, and it thereby greatly increased 
the expense and trouble of elections. The 
fifth objection was that it pre-supposed that 
some of the votes given were bad. The 
sixth objection was that if none of the votes 
given were bad, it necessitated another 
election; and this might go on indefinitely. 
He thought these six objections showed that 
a double return was exceedingly undesir- 
able. The Bill, upon which he now moved 
that the House do go into Committee, pro- 
vided that the returning officer should not 
be allowed to vote as an ordinary elector ; 
but, as there ought to be some one on the 
spot, in the case of an equality of votes, 
to settle who should be the Member, in 
accordance with the writ or precept, and 
as the only person who must of necessity 
be on the spot was the returning officer, 
it proposed to give to the returning officer 
the power to give a casting vote. The 


proposal was, in fact, to give to the re- 
turning officer the same privilege that 
was possessed by the Speaker of deciding 


the question when the votes were equal. 
It had been argued that this would cast 
an unpleasant duty on the returning offi- 
cer; but he did not think that that 
was an argument to which the House 
would be disposed to attach much weight. 
Then it was said that this would practi- 
eally give the returning officer the power 
of returning the Member. But it did not 
give him any more power than that pos- 
sessed by any other elector, except that 
his vote turned the scale. Lastly, he 
might be told that the returning officer 
might not be legally qualified to vote ; but 
he did not think there was any force 
in that objection, for the Irish Act gave 
the returning officer the right to give the 
casting vote if there was an equality of 
voices, whether he was legally qualified to 
vote or not. He was not aware when he 
drew up his Bill that in the year 1850 Sir 
Erskine May—a great authority—wrote a 
pamphlet on this subject, in which he con- 
tended that the most simple arrangement 
to meet the case of a double return would 
obviously be, to reatrain the returning offi- 
cer from voting as an elector, but to let him 
give a casting vote in case of an equality 
of votes. This was exactly the method 
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and this method had obtained the approval 
of the present Judge Advocate General 
(Mr. Mowbray) as well as of his prede. 
cessor (Mr. Headlam) ; and the hon. and 
learned Member for Clare (Sir Colman 
O’Loghlen) had told him that before he 
had seen the Bill he had intended to pro- 
pose a clause in the Reform Bill, giving 
the returning officer the power in ques- 
tion. He trusted that the House would 
approve this attempt to make the law 
uniform in the three countries, and would 
_ consent to go into Committee on the 
ill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
Pr Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
air.” 


Mr. LOWTHER agreed that recent 
events seemed to show that some alteration 
of the law was necessary to set this ques- 
tion at rest, and that an assimilation of the 
law in the three countries was a desirable 
portion of such a measure, but beyond this 
he could not agree with the hon. and learned 
Member. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
seemed to think that the only way of as- 
similating the law of the three countries 
was by adopting the law of Ireland, and 
did not seem to have any idea of extending 
the Seotch law to the other two kingdoms, 
Now he (Mr. Lowther) thought that, in- 
stead of extending the Irish law over the 
whole kingdom, the Scotch law, which pro- 
hibited the returning officer from giving a 
casting vote, and called upon him to make 
a double return, was much fairer. The 
hon. and learned Member was, he thought, 
in error in stating that there was no law 
in England on the subject, because he be- 
lieved that the 11 & 12 Vict. c. 98, s. 21, 
specially provided for the case of a double 
return. He could not agree that there was 
the slightest similarity between the casting 
vote possessed by the Speaker and that 
given by a returning officer; because the 
casting vote of the right hon. Gentleman in 
the Chair was usually given on some broad 
principle—such as that it was desirable 
that the House should have an opportunity 
of considering the subject on another occa- 
sion—and no question of a political charac- 
ter was usually involved. But the casting 
vote of the returning officer would pre- 
vent the reconsideration of the question, 
for the opportunity of reconsideration was 
specially provided by the Act he had 
quoted. He should like to know what 
would become of the impartial character of 
the returning officer if this Bill passed ? 
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He must say that he did not think the Bill 
would diminish the number of election peti- 
tions. Since the Reform Act of 1832, 
there had been about half-a-dozen double re- 
turns. Out of this number, in two cases— 
the election for the Montgomeryshire Dis- 
trict of boroughs in 1847, and the last elec- 
tion for Dumbartonshire—there had been 
no panel struck by a petitioner ; whereas in 
Helston the casting vote of the returning 
officer had not prevented a petition. He 
gathered, indeed, from what he had read 
of the proceedings, that the casting vote 
of the returning officer had been the sole 
cause of the petition. The inconvenience 
which the proposed measure would entail 
upon the returning officers themselves 
would be excessive. It was, he believed, 
very unusual for the high sheriffs of coun- 
ties to avail themselves of the privilege of 
voting as electors, and it was by no means 
the invariable rule of the returning offi- 
cers of boroughs to vote for one or other of 
the candidates. Such a vote, however, 
given at an early period of the day was a 
very different thing, as affecting their cha- 
racter for impartiality, from a casting vote 
at the close of the day. There was a 


penalty for non-compliance with the Act, 


and the Act would be so formidable a 
grievance to returning officers, would so 
greatly aggravate the difficulty of discharg- 
ing their duties, and was in other respects 
80 objectionable, that he hoped the House 
would concur with him in the Amendment 
he now moved, that the House go into 
Committee on the Bill that day three 
months. 

Mr. DUTTON seconded the Amend- 
ment. In reference to the saving of ex- 
pense, his opinion was, that in the event of 
the votes being equal at an election, it 
was almost certain that there would be a 
scrutiny, whether this Bill passed or not. 
Another objection to the Bill was, that it 
would deprive the returning officer, who 
was frequently the mayor or other leading 
inhabitant of a town, of the right to vote 
as an elector, although his fellow-townsmen 
looked up to him as an example, and his 
vote would have great moral influence. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word “‘ That ’’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words “this 
House will, upon this day three months, 
resolve itself into the said Committee,” — 
(Mr. Lowther,)—instead thereof. 


Mr. DENMAN said, he believed it to be 
of great importance that this question 
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should be settled, and there could not be 
a better time than the present, when there 
were no election petitions on hand, and 
when the Bill could be discussed in a fair 
aud unprejudiced spirit. Whatever the 
law might be, it was desirable it should be 
the same in the three kingdoms. These 
double returns were most inconvenient 
things, for they necessitated a scrutiny, 
and thus caused delay during which the 
constituency was unrepresented. If the 
mayor of Helston had made a double re- 
turn, there must have been a serutiny and 
a petition. If his hon. and learned Friend 
who now sat for Helston (Mr. Brett) had 
been in a minority instead of a majority 
he would not have been aggrieved, because 
the rights of the real majority were not 
prejudiced ; whereas if it had been the 
duty of the returning officer to give a cast- 
ing vote, the real minority would not peti- 
tion at all. The provision restraining the 
returuing officer from voting except when 
he was required to give a casting vote, was 
advantageous, as it relieved an official who 
ought to have the impartiality of a judge 
from the character of a political partizan. 
The returning officer might say, for ex- 
ample, he would always give the casting 
vote with the show of hands. That would 
be an easy way of settling the question, 
and preventing the casting vote from being 
canvassed in any unpleasant sense. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE thought that 
Gentlemen who advocated this measure 
omitted the consideration of two or three 
obvious matters. They argued as if the 
returning officer were somebody who hap- 
pened to be in that position by the accident 
of his holding some other office, and that 
this furnished a sort of pledge of impar- 
tiality. They forgot that in boroughs 
which had been made by the Reform Bill 
and which were not municipal, the return- 
ing officer was appointed annually by the 
high sheriff, who was himself usually a 
party man, and if that officer were set up 
as an arbiter of the elections the selection 
itself would be a matter of hard canvassing 
with the sheriff, while the names selected 
would always expose him to great suspicion. 
If they passed this Bill there must bea 
new method of appointing returning officers. 
A double return was no doubt a bore and a 
trouble and an expense, but so was a con- 
tested election. It was necessary for the 
general good that elections should be trou- 
blesome and costly, but people went into 
them with their eyes open, and they ought 
to foresee a double return as a possible 
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contingency. If two candidates received an 
equality of votes, tant pis for the two 
people who were tied up together, but they 
must go before a committee to see which 
was the right or the wrong man to have 
the seat. The hon. and learned Member 
for Tiverton was not quite correct in saying 
that in the event of a double return a Com- 
mittee was a matter of course. There had 
been two cases of virtual equality of votes in 
the present Parliament. In the case of Hel- 
ston the returning officer gave the casting 
vote and there wasa petition. In the case 
of Dumbartonshire, which had hitherto 
been forgotten in the debate, the returning 
officer made a double return, but there was 
no committee. The two candidates set 
their heads together like men of common 
sense, and the man who knew he would 
come off worse saved his pocket and that 
of his competitor too. But there was 
another consideration. Supposing an elec- 
tion ran so close that under the present 
law there would be a tie, under the proposed 
law there would not be a tie, because the 
returning officer, who might be the most 
substantial voter in the town, would not 
have a vote, and therefore one of the can- 
didates would be left in a minority of one 
and thus the wrong man might be returned. 
Consequently this absurd disenfranchising 
Bill would, in the very first step, alter the 
relations of the parties, and might very 
often produce the return of a candidate 
who would not otherwise have been elected. 
Finally, he would remark that the proposi- 
tion was not likely to conduce very much to 
peace-making, by preventing petitions as 
its supporters contended. How, in the 
name of common sense and common ambi- 
tion, would that Bill prevent one single 
eer The man who thought he could 

nock off a few votes by finding that there 
had been a little too much treating or bri- 
bery would not be deterred from attempting 
to do so by his opponent having been re- 
turned by an official casting vote. They 
must change human nature if they supposed 
they could by that Bill prevent one single 
petition where there was the least chance 
of obtaining the seat. And in order to 
produce this no-result it was proposed to 
give up the high privilege of Parliament 
to be the judge of its own affairs, and to 
delegate to an external authority, to some 
single returning officer, whoever the man 
might be, the duty of deciding who was 
the right person to sit in that House. This 
might be the case in Ireland but it was a 
very Irish way of doing business, and he 


Ur. Beresford Hope 
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did not wish to see that Irish method intro. 
duced on this side of St. George’s Channel, 
He trusted the Amendment would be car. 
ried, and that the time of the House would 
be no longer taken up by an attempt at 
amateur legislation such as was now be. 
fore it. 

Mr. WALPOLE: My hon. Friend 
complains that for the first fortnight of 
the new Parliament no Member was able 
to sit in this House to represent Dumbar. 
tonshire. Now, I think that that was a 
great grievance to the constituency as well 
as to the representative himself; and it 
might have been a serious inconvenience, 
considering that most important questions 
have arisen on the first meeting of a new 
Parliament—questions in which the deep- 
est interests of the country generally were 
involved,and which demanded the attention 
and assistance of every Member of this 
House. There is no doubt that under the 
present law a constituency may be de- 
prived for a considerable time of the ad- 
vantages arising from having a represen- 
tative in Parliament in the case of a double 
return. It appears then to me that recent 
events supply an ample justification for 
bringing in this Bill. With regard to the 
case of Helston—where, indeed, under 
the existing law there ought to have been 
a double return—that particular case raises 
the whole question as to what the law 
should be on this subject. The hon. Gen- 
tleman is not quite correct in saying that 
there is no law on the subject in reference 
to England. There is a law upon the sub- 
ject, but the difficulty of interpreting it is 
so great that I confess I do not know how it 
is to be acted upon. What the House has 
done with regard to England is to estab- 
lish the usage of Parliamentary precedent 
as the law of Parliament. The first Act 
that relates to the case of a double return 
is the 7 & 8 Will. Ill. c.7. The pre 
amble of that Act recites that a double re- 
turn is not only an injury to the individuals 
duly chosen to represent a constituency in 
Parliament, by depriving them both of the 
power of giving their service as Members 
of the House of Commons, and putting 
them to great expense, but it is also an 
injury to the particular constituencies by 
whom they have been chosen, and an in- 
jury to Parliament itself, because the 
business of Parliament is disturbed and 
delayed thereby. Well, that being the 
principle laid down in this statute, it seems 
to me to be clearly intimated what should 
be the guiding rule which it should be 
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sought to establish. The reason, I appre- 
bend why that Act of Parliament has not 
been carried out is this. There are certain 
words in the chief clause of the Act mak- 
ing officers who shall wilfully, falsely and 
maliciously return more persons than are 
required by the writ subject to the same 
penalties as those who wilfully and mali- 
ciously made a false return. The Legisla- 
ture evidently looked upon the inconveni- 
ence of a double return as being almost as 
bad as that attending a false return ; and I 
suppose that the difficulty of showing that 
the return is wilfully and falsely made is 
the reason why the statute had not been 
generally acted upon. With regard to 
England, what the Committees of the 
House have generally done in a case of 
this kind is this. They have taken the 
last decision—indeed, they were bound by 
the Act referred to to take the last decision 
under the Act as a precedent—and upon 
that decision they have framed the rule 
which the returning officers are bound to 
observe in reference to the c.se of a double 
return occurring in England. What, then, 
they have invariably done is to declare that 
the casting vote of the returning officer 
shall not determine the election of a 
Member of this House, inasmuch as it 
had been already laid down by a Par- 
liamentary Committee that such a pro- 
ceeding is against the usage of Parlia- 
ment. In Ireland the case is different. 


The first statute on the subject was passed 


in the reign of George II. If we are 
called upon to choose between the law and 
practice of the two countries, it appears 
tome that that of Ireland is that which 
we ought to follow. The statute to which 
I have just alluded says that the returning 
officer is wholly disqualified from voting, 
but that nevertheless that he must vote in 
the case of a “‘ tie” at an election, and 
thus prevent the inconvenience of a double 
return. No doubt that enactment was re- 
cognized again in the statute of George 
IV. In Scotland, neither the sheriff nor 
sheriff’s clerk, nor any person in any way 
connected with the election, can vote at all. 
The hon. Gentleman has omitted to notice 
that fact in his Bill. If he intends to re- 
peal that Act, I think he ought to repeal 
it altogether, because there is as little 
reason for the sheriff or his clerk having 
vote in Scotland as persons holding simi- 
lar positions in England or Ireland. This 
being the state of the law in the. three 
countries, the principle upon which we 
ought to proceed is, I think, this :—First 
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of all, except by statute law, there is 
nothing to deprive any person of the right 
of voting, whether he were a returning 
officer or not; and consequently, except 
on the ground of public convenience and 
policy, that right of voting ought not to be 
taken away. But when a person placed in 
an official position like a sheriff or a mayor 
presides over an election, it is more con- 
venient that, instead of depriving him al- 
together of his right of voting, we should 
simply reserve to him the right of voting 
when the case came to a “ tie,” and it is 
necessary, in obedience to the precept, 
that some person should be returned to 
Parliament. In fact, we should not dis- 
qualify him altogether ; but for the sake 
of the convenience of having the precept 
obeyed, and for the further convenience of 
not having an active partizan taking part 
in the election until he was required, we 
should allow him to vote, but not till then. 
It appears to me that no great mischief 
would arise from such an alteration of the 
law in this respect ; on the contrary, I 
think there would be a great advantage in 
making this change in the law, and in no 
longer allowing it to be different in the 
three parts of the United Kingdom. I am 
of opinion that in a new Parliament every 
constituency has a right to demand the 
presence of its representatives. I see no 
way of arriving at that result, so conform- 
able to the principle and usage of Parlia- 
ment, more conveniently than, in the case 
of a double return, to give the returning 
officer the power of declaring, in obedience 
to the precept, by his casting vote, who 
shall be the representative of the par- 
ticular constituency. With these views, 
individually I am much inclined to support 
the Bill. 

Mr. BRETT said, he was surprised to 
hear the hon. and learned Member for 
Honiton (Mr. Goldsmid) say that there 
was a doubt as to what was the law of 
England upon this question, whether the 
returning officer has a right to give a cast- 
ing vote ? No such right could be given to 
any man except by common law or by 
statute. If the right were given by the 
common law they would find it in the uni- 
form course of practice, whenever a case 
had arisen, or in authoritative decisions, 
Since the Reform Billi on every occasion 
where the votes had been even, until the 
last election for Helston, the return had 
been a double return, and before the 
Reform Bill there were many occasions on 
which double returns had been made, and 
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it would be found that there were only 
three occasions before the Reform Bill 
on which the returning officers had pre- 
sumed to give a second or casting vote. 
The statute which the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Walpole) had quoted showed what 
the law really was, for it imposed a penalty 
on any returning officer who should “‘ falsely 
and maliciously ’’ make a double return. 
The clear inference was that he might 
make a double return if he did not make 
it falsely and maliciously. In the case of 
a double return it was necessary that there 
should be a new election, but either Mem- 
ber might give way and allow the other to 
take the seat. The Reform Act particu- 
Jarized the time and mode in which every 
person was to vote—that was to say, that 
no person was to vote after four o'clock, 
and that the poll books and polling booths 
were to be closed at that hour. If, there- 
fore, the Legislature had intended that the 
returning officer should have a casting vote, 
and as that casting vote must be given 
after four o’clock, and could not be recorded 
in the polling book, it is impossible to be- 
lieve that in that statute there would not 
have been some enactment to show how 
that vote is to be taken and in what man- 
ner it is to be recorded. Yet though there 
may be no doubt about what the law is, it 
may be desirable that the law should be 
changed. But there are some objections 
to the proposed changes. Take the case 
of a divided county. The high sheriff 
was the returning officer, and he might be 
a man who had not an acre of land in the 
division over the election in which he was 
presiding, and thus they might, under the 
present Bill, have a Member returned by 
a gentleman who did not belong to that 
division. In such a case it would be a 
fallacy to say that the Member so returned 
would be the representative of the consti- 
tuency of the division for which he was 
returned. Again, with regard to the bo- 
roughs the mayor was generally the return- 
ing officer, and as he was merely the re- 
presentative of the municipal constituency, 
which was entirely different from the Par- 
liamentary constituency, it was possible 
that he might not be a Parliamentary 
elector ; and yet it was proposed to put in 
the hands of such a person the power of 
returning the Member for the borough. 
But the strongest objection to the proposi- 
tion was this ; that whereas it was desired 
that the returning officer should be a wholly 
impartial person, he would in reality be 
made a most formidable political partizan. 


Mr. Breti 
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It had been said that the returning officer 
would be put into a disagreeable position 
by having to give a casting vote ; but he 
(Mr. Brett) considered that any returning 
officer who was a strong partizan, would 
be placed in a most agreeable position by 
having an absolute opportunity of serving 
his party. Even at present it was su 
posed that the returning officer had facili. 
ties for doing so, by hastening or delaying 
the day of nomination, according to the 
convenience of his party. If there was to 
be any alteration of the law, he (Mr. Brett) 
thought the object ought rather to be to 
remove from the returning officer all sus- 
picion of partiality. He could not agree 
with the hon. and learned Member for 
Tiverton in thinking that this was the best 
occasion for bringing forward that Bill, for 
nobody would be able to persuade either 
party in Helston that the object of the 
measure was not that which would be its 
result—namely, to enable the mayor of 
that borough to say that he had done no 
wrong in giving his casting vote, because 
he had only done six weeks ago what Par- 
liament now said was a right thing to de. 

Mr. DENT said, he was one of those 
Members who had experienced the per- 
sonal inconvenience, and had known the 
inconvenience occasioned to his constitu- 
ency through being excluded from a seat 
in that House by reason of a double re- 
turn. Whatever might have been the 
case in Dumbartonshire, in his own case 
he was advised that the only means of 
deciding who was to have the seat was by 
going before an Election Committee, and 
accordingly he underwent all the trouble, 
annoyance and inconvenience of waiting 
four months before a Committee. But he 
did not think the inconvenience to indivi- 
duals to be put in comparison with the 
inconvenience experienced by a constitu- 
ency in having for a considerable length 
of time no representative in Parliament. 
The real point was not whether a return- 
ing officer might or might not be a voter 
for the division or borough for which he 
made his return ; the main question was 
whether great public inconvenience was to 
be caused by double returns, which pre- 
vented constituencies from being repre- 
sented. He trusted the hon. and learned 
Member for Honiton (Mr. Goldsmid) would 
persevere with the Bill he had brought for- 
ward, 

Mason WALKER said, that if the Bill 
passed it would create an extremely ano- 
malous state of things in Seotland. It 
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might be an open question whether in 
England and Scotland a casting vote should 
be given by the high sheriff or the mayor, 
because both of those funtionaries offered 
the guarantee that they were not only 
voters but occupied high and influential 
positions in their constituencies. But in 
Scotland the ease was very different in- 
deed. The returning offieer in Seotland 
was the sheriff, who was quite different 
from the sheriff in England, being a paid 
magistrate, combining, in fact, in his person 
to some extent the functions of a stipen- 
diary magistrate and those of a County 
Court Judge; and it was not necessary 
that he should be a voter in his county, or 
even a resident in it. Therefore, the re- 
sult which the Bill would bring about in 
Scotland would be that, in the event of an 
equal number of votes being given for two 
candidates—a case in which it was fair to 
suppose that party spirit ran high and 
furiously—the return would practically be 
made by a paid Government official. He 
was sure the House would pause before it 
established a ‘fancy franchise” of so 
questionable a character. Unless the hon. 
Gentleman consented to exclude Parlia- 
ment from his Bill he (Major Walker) 
should vote against it. 

Mra. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he did 
not think the law on that subject was by 
any means as clear as the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Brett) supposed. The re- 
turning officer for Helston consulted Ro- 
gers on Election Law before making his 
return, and he understood that he did not 
give a casting vote, but following the words 
of the writ he returned one Member only. 
In Sir Erskine May’s work it was pointed 
out that the statute of the 7 & 8 Will. 
III. was directed against false and double 
returns ; but the general practice had been 
to make a double return where the votes 
were equal—a practice which had long 
been reeognized by the Resolutions of the 
House and the decisions of its Committees ; 
and it was doubtful whether the sheriff 
would do his duty if he only made a single 
instead of a double return. 

Mr. SCHREIBER said, that if he op- 
posed the Bill he did so because it did 
nothing to remedy the unsatisfactory posi- 
tion in which returning officers are placed. 
By the 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 102, a return- 
ing officer was compelled, under penalties, 
to provide, in view of election contests, 
polling booths, hustings, copies of the re- 
Sister of voters, &c.; and if no contest 
supervened no person was liable to reim- 
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burse him for his outlay. If he was to be 
reimbursed at all he must rely upon the 
honour and good feeling of the candidate 
who was returned. No doubt as a thank. 
offering for his escape from a contest such 
a candidate would voluntarily defray these 
expenses ; but in doing so he conferred a 
favour on the returning officer—a most un- 
desirable position for a returning officer to 
occupy. The returning officer in many 
boroughs were engaged in business, or was 
& professional man having other calls upon 
his time. He was also an unpaid officer, 


and he contended that he ought to be 
legally entitled to remuneration, and thus 


o on & more independent footing. 
nder all the circumstances of the case, he 
was prepared to offer to the Bill a hearty 
opposition. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, the fact that the 
returning officer was in the position just 
deseri was no argument against his 
giving a casting vote. With regard to the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Helston 
(Mr. Brett) the case which had occurred in 
that borough was not parallel with the case 
for which he (Mr. Goldsmid) wished to pro- 
vide, At Helston, the returning officer 
gave a preliminary vote as an ordinary 
elector ; but by the present Bill the return- 
ing officer would not be able to vote as an 
ordinary elector, and if this had been the 
case at Helston the casting vote would not 
have been requisite. 

Mr. E. CRAUFURD said, that in the 
Dumbartonshire case one of the candidates 
having discovered that an elector had voted 
for him by mistake, most honourably re- 
tired. There were grouped boroughs in 
Scotland ]00 miles apart, and no provision 
was made in this Bill as to the time for de- 
elaring the poll, whether on the day follow- 
ing or a month afterwards. He hoped, 
therefore, that Scotland would be excluded 
from the purview of the Bill. If the Bill 
should go into Committee he should move 
that Scotland be omitted from the Bill. 

Mr. CRUM-EWING confirmed the 
statement made by the hon. Gentleman in 
reference to what had occurred in the Dum- 
bartonshire case. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 122 ; Noes 
67: Majority 55. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

On Question that the Preamble be post- 


poned, 
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Mr. E. CRAUFURD appealed to the 
Secretary for the Home Department to say 
whether he did not think it desirable that 
the further discussion of the Bill should 
be postponed until some Member of the 
Government connected with Scotland was 
in the House competent to pronounce an 
opinion as to the way in which it would be 
likely to operate in that country. 

Sir ROUNDELL PALMER explained 
that the reason why he and others on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House had 
voted in favour of the Motion for going 
into Committee was that they were of opi- 
nion it was not expedient that a different 
law on the subject with which the Bill dealt 
should be allowed to continue in each of 
three parts of the United Kingdom, and 
that the present occasion was an apt one 
for removing the existing differences. At 
the same time, he did not think it would be 
well that the casting vote should be per- 
mitted to be given in any case by a return- 
ing officer who was a non-elector. His hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Goldsmid) was, he 
believed, prepared to insert a proviso in 
accordance with that view, and if the Bill 
were to pass in that altered form the diffi- 
culty with regard to Scotland would in 
great measure be removed. He hoped 
it would also be provided that, except in 
the rare cases in which there would be found 
to be an equality of votes, the returning 
officer should be precluded from taking any 
part in the election, and the suspicion that 
he might be acting as a partizan thus 
obviated. 

Mr. BARROW, in reference to some 
remarks which had been made at an earl- 
ier stage of the discussion by the hon. 
and learned Member for Helston, said, he 
saw no good reason why the sheriff of a 
county which embraced two divisions should 
be precluded from giving his casting vote 
in either or both, inasmuch as he was the 
sheriff not only of a portion but of the 
whole county. 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, he 
desired to remove any impression that 
might exist that this Bill had been intro- 
duced by his hon. Relative to meet the 
Helston difficulty by stating that it had 
been brought in some time before the late 
election for that borough took place. 

Preamble postponed. 

Clause 1 (Acts and Parts of Acts re- 
pealed.) 

Mr. E. CRAUFURD objected to the 
clause. The sheriffs in Scotland were by 
law prohibited from voting. This Bill 
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‘proposed to give the returning officer 
casting vote, and therefore he apprehended 
it would by implication repeal the statute 
which prevented them voting in Scotland, 
The principle of allowing an officer of the 
Crown to decide an election was, in his 
opinion, wrong and unconstitutional, and 
therefore he should oppose the clause. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 2 (No more to be returned than 
required by Writ.) 

Ma. WALPOLE proposed to insert the 
words “ being an elector qualified to vote” 
after the words ‘‘ returning officer,” the 
effect of which would be that if the re- 
turning officer was not a duly-qualified elec. 
tor he would not be allowed to give a 
casting vote. The object of this Amend- 
ment was to obviate the objection which 
had been raised that under the clause as it 
at present stood an election might be de. 
cided by the casting vote of a person who, 
except in the capacity of returning officer, 
had no right to vote at all. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, that in the hope of making the best of 
what he considered to be a bad Bill, he had 
proposed an Amendment substantially the 
same as that which the right hon. Gentle. 
man opposite had just moved. He thought 
that his form of Amendment was rather 
more convenient than that of the right hon, 
Gentleman, but at the same time he was 
willing to give way. 

Mr. LOWTHER wished to know what 
it was proposed to do in the event of a 
double return where the numbers were 
equal. He hoped that the hon. Member 
would consent to withdraw the Bill, be- 
cause it would be wholly inoperative if the 
proposed Amendment were carried. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, that under 
the present law in Ireland the returning 
officer, whether on the register of voters or 
not, was able to give a casting vote, and he 
was unwilling to see this altered, as it 
would be if the present Amendment was 
carried. 

Lorp HENRY SCOTT objected to the 
proposed Amendment. The returning of- 
ficers in Scotland occupied very different 
positions from what they did in England. 

Mr. HOWES said, that as the Irish 
Members were satisfied with the law as it 
at present existed in Ireland, and as the 
Scotch Members were equally satisfied with 
the law in Scotland regulating this matter, 
and as they both appeared to be equally 
unwilling to accept the proposed alterations 
to be effected by this Bill, he really thought 
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that the Home Secretary had better at once ' be much simpler to toss up ; or perhaps the 


suggest the withdrawal of it. 


The subject result of the election might be determined 


might be more deliberately canvassed dur- | by a rifle or a cricket match. But when the 


ing the recess. 


| 


hon. and learned Gentleman proposed that 


Mr, DARBY GRIFFITH thought that | the returning officer should give his vote 
after the decision at which the Committee | any time after the poll books were made up, 
had just arrived to proceed with the Bill, it | he thought he was opening a door to mal- 


would be rather illogical for the Home | practices. 


Secretary to suggest that it should be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. M‘LAREN wished to correct an 
error which had been committed by the 
hon. Member (Mr. Howes), who said that 
the Scotch Members were opposed to this 
Bill. Now such was not the case, for he 
had himself voted in favour of the Bill, and 
he believed other representatives of Scotch 
constituencies, had also done so. He ad- 
mitted that he should prefer to see things 
remain as they were in Scotland—but when 
he saw evils existing in England, and be- 
lieving that the principle of one uniform 
law for the United Kingdom was a good 
one, he did not think the Scotch Members 
should stand in the way of a matter of this 
kind, and he therefore trusted the Bill 
would be allowed to proceed. 

Sin ROUNDELL PALMER thought it 
was very inconvenient for the law to be in 
such a state as to render a double return 


anpes The highest authority in the House 
ad informed him that the only remedy at 
present for a double return was that there 


should be a fresh election. It was not fair 
to permit an entire stranger in the con- 
stituency, as a returning officer not possess- 
ing a vote might justly be described to be, 
to have the power of choosing between the 
candidates in the event of a double return, 
and deprive the constituency of their right 
of returning a representative of their own 
choosing. It would be better to let the 
candidates toss up for the seat, or to give 
the seat to the candidate the initial letter 
of whose name came first in the alphabet. 
If the sheriffs of Scotland were now pre- 
vented by law from voting, they would not, 
he apprehended, be qualified to vote under 
this Bill as ‘‘ duly qualified and registered 
electors.” He proposed to insert after the 
word ‘‘shall,” in line three, the following 
words: ‘ except as hereinafter provided.” 
He also proposed that the casting vote of 
the returning officer should not be given 
till the poll books were made up and the 
result ascertained ; and that the returning 





The returning officer might be 
a chandler, an ironmonger or a shareholder 
in a joint stock company, to whom the pos- 
session of a £100 note would be almost a 
fortune, and with all respect for the return- 
ing officer, he thought it dangerous to al- 
low him to give a private casting vote when 
one gentleman would be much disappointed 
and another much benefited by the decision 
to which he might come. 

Mr. GOLDSMID thought that the diffi- 
culty started by the hon. Member for 
Stoke (Mr. Beresford Hope) might be got 
over. 

Mr. LAWSON would be unwilling to 
see a change of the Irish law upon this sub- 
ject, as he considered that it was founded 
upon the convenience of the thing. 

Mr. E. CRAUFURD said, that in Scot- 
land certain classes of persons disqualified 
from giving a vote at elections of Members 
of Parliament were got upon the register for 
municipal purposes. It might happen that 
the returning officer was one of those per- 
sons; and it followed that under the clause, 
even as amended, he would be able to give 
the casting vote—because he would be upon 
the register for municipal purposes — al- 
though he was one of a class of persons 
prohibited by the statute from voting at 
the election of Members of Parliament. He 
considered the Bill objectionable in prin- 
ciple, and trusted the Committee would not 
accede to the Amendment, which would 
render the measure unworkable. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that a returning 
officer who was an elector had a common 
law right to vote, and that right could only 
be interfered with by an enactment to the 
effect that until a certain contingency arose 
it should not be exercised. It was very de- 
sirable that the inconvenience of a double 
return should be avoided, and it was pro- 
posed to make that contingency in the 
event of two candidates having an equal 
number of votes. He could not see on what 
principle that portion of the Bill could be 
objected to. It had been stated that the 
sheriffs of the Scotch counties being ap- 


officer should not vote unless he was a| pointed by the Crown, would be subject to 


“duly qualified and registered elector.’’- 


} 


undue influence, but he believed that there 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE agreed with | were no persons more independent than 


the hon. and learned Gentleman that it would 
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the class from which they were selected ; 
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and the English sheriffs were quite inde- 
pendent. He regarded it as of importance 
that the law of the three countries should 
be assimilated when an assimilation on true 
principles could be effected. 

Mr. POWELL thought the proposed 
change ought not to be made without more 
mature consideration. Double returns were 
not of frequent occurrence, and when they 
did occur he did not see that they were 
evils of such enormous magnitude ; and, 
moreover, he did not believe that any Mem- 
ber would be satisfied if his return de- 
pended upon one individual. He believed 
that the Bill would not have the effect of 
preventing inquiries by a Committee up- 
stairs whenever a seat was gained by a 
casting vote. It had always been, and 
always, he believed, would be the case that 
an election of that kind would lead to an 
investigation on petition. 

Major WALKER believed the Bill, 
under pretext of remedying one anomaly, 
would create an anomaly still greater, for 
not one out of six of the Scotch sheriffs 
was duly qualified as an elector. In five 
cases out of six the established course 
would be pursued, but in the sixth the re- 
turning officer, by virtue of possessing a 
little property in the borough, would be 
able to make the return on a principle 
hitherto unknown in Scotland. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that he had come 
down to the House with the intention of 
voting for the Bill, but on listening to the 
debate on the Motion for going into Com- 
mittee he had changed his mind. Certain 
objections had been stated, and to obviate 
those objections Amendments had been 
proposed on the spur of the moment. These 
Amendments not having been printed, it 
was impossible to judge of the effect. Now, 
he thought it would have been much more 
satisfactory if, on a question of such great 
importance, the measure had been intro- 
duced either by the late or the present 
Government, for there would then have 
been some kind of assurance that the al- 
terations would have been considered by 
competent persons acquainted with the 
election law of the three kingdoms. What 
would be the result in the case of a con- 
tested county election? The poll closed 
on a certain day, and the poll books were 
then sealed up. On another day the seals 
were broken, and the poll books cast up. 
Now, as he understood the Amendment, 
some indefinite time was to be allowed for 
the returning officer to make up his mind 
how to vote. The question arose as to the 
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time to be given, and who was to have the 
custody of the books until the returning 
officer could make up his mind. He did 
not see that the urgency for this Bill was 
so great that it was absolutely necessary 
to hurry it on in such breathless haste, 
The removal of anomalies: and the assimi- 
lation of the election law of the three king- 
doms ought to be well considered by the 
Government, and be dealt with by a mea- 
sure carefully framed, instead of by a Bill 
passed in haste, and which might cause 
much uncertainty and litigation. 

Mr. GOLDSMID remarked that he was 
not responsible for the bon. and learned 
Gentleman’s Amendment, for he preferred 
the Bill as it stood, and the objection of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Henley) as 
to the indefinite interval allowed to the 
sheriff was equally applicable tu the pre- 
sent law. 

Mr. OLIPHANT was opposed to the 
Bill. He regarded the proposed assimila- 
tion of the law of England and Scotland 
as impracticable, the conditions of the two 
countries in the matter to which the Bill re- 
ferred being essentially different. 

Mr. SULLIVAN observed, that the 
matter was fully considered by the Irish 
Parliament in 1795, when an Act was 
passed providing that in the case of an 
equality of votes at the close of the poll, 
the returning officer should be obliged to 
give acasting vote, whether he was legally 
qualified or not, or whether he had voted 
or not, and in the event of making a double 
return he was liable to a penalty of £2,000. 
That statute was reaffirmed by the Im- 
perial Parliament in the reign of George 
IV. Almost everybody was satisfied with 
the present law, and he protested against 
any hasty alteration of it. 

Sir GEORGE GREY admitted the 
desirability of assimilating the law of the 
three countries as far as possible, but 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) that 
the Bill and the Amendments which had 
been extemporised required more consider- 
ation then they could receive at that period 
of the Session. 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID thought 
that they ought to try to assimilate the 
law and practice on this subject in the three 
kingdoms, but it was clear that however 
favourable Members were in the abstract 
to such a change, no sooner was an attempt 
made to put it in practice than English, 
Scotch, and Irish Members desired to retalu 
their own laws and practices. 
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Mr. E. CRAUFURD said, Seotch Mem- 
bers did not ask for any assimilation, and 
not one of them could be found to put his 
name on the back of the Bill. He moved 
that the Chairman report Progress. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, his object in 
introducing the Bill was to do away with 
an anomaly. If the Home Secretary would 
bring in a Bill on the subject next Session 
he would allow this Bill to drop. 

Mr. WALPOLE thought that it would 
be advisable for the hon. Gentleman to 
give the Amendments further consideration, 
and deal with it at a future stage. At 


present he could not say more on the 
subject. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


COMPULSORY CHURCH RATE ABOLI- 
TION BILL. 
(Mr. Gladstone, Sir George Grey, Mr. Milner 
Gibson, Mr. Attorney General.) 
[pit, 143,] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: In moving the 
second reading of this Bill, I hope not 
to be under the necessity of detaining the 
House more than a few moments, for on 
introducing the measure I was permitted 
an opportunity of explaining its general 
provisions, and those provisions have now 
been before the House and the country for 
a considerable time, and I am not aware 
that anything has taken place which ren- 
ders it necessary for me on the present 
occasion to make any further comments 
upon it; though if opposition should be 
offered it may be necessary for me to notice 
any arguments which may be used against 
it. I rise, therefore, simply for the pur- 
pose of stating the course at this period 
of the Session which I propose to take 
with reference to the Bill. It has been 
intimated to me that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are willing to accede to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill by voting for the second 
reading—of course reserving to themselves 
the power of proposing in Committee such 
Amendments as they may think compatible 
with the view that they may take on the 
matter. I do not intend to limit in any 
way thediscretion which they are entitled 
to exercise. At the same time, I under- 
stood that that disposition upon their part 
was connected with an expectation that 
the Bill should not be pushed during the 
present Session beyond the second reading. 
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I eannot at all deny that that is a fair ex- 
pectation, under the circumstances, and 
considering the period of the Session at 
which we have now arrived. It may, per- 
haps, be thought that I take a course not 
altogether usual in asking the House to 
agree to the second reading of a Bill with 
whieh it is not intended to proceed further 
during the present year; but there are 
cireumstances attending the position of this 
Bill which render it an absolute duty on 
my part to ask the House to decide upon 
its principle, and which will, I apprehend, 
have the effect of inducing the House to 
give that decision. It will be recollected 
that on the second reading of the Bill of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Bury St. 
Edmunds (Mr. Hardcastle), a suggestion 
was made by me which forms the basis of 
this Bill, and which was tendered to my 
hon. Friend as a possible substitute for 
his Bill. The House affirmed the princi- 
ple of the measure of my hon. Friend, 
and he would have been in a position, I 
have no doubt, to carry his Bill through 
Committee and obtain the final judgment 
of the House upon it on the third reading 
had he not, in a kind and conciliatory 
spirit, for which I wish to render him the 
tribute of my acknowledgments, refrained 
from pressing the advantage which he bad 
gained by the early decision of the House 
on the second reading, in the expectation 
that it might be in the power of the late 
Government to proceed with this measure. 
This measure, like other measures in the 
hands of the late Government, has been 
subject to serious prejudice in consequence 
of circumstances with which we are all 
acquainted. But I have considered, and 
it is so considered by my late Colleagues, 
that this measure stands in a position dif- 
ferent from other measures, inasmuch as 
it was originally a proposal not made by 
the late Administration, but by myself on 
my own individual responsibility. Still, 
the virtual pledge I gave to the hon. 
Member for Bury, by making a sugges- 
tion subsequently accepted by him, un- 
doubtedly, as I think, remains in force, 
and renders it my duty to aim, as far as 
I can, at the fulfilment of my obligation 
by proposing the second reading of the 
Bill on the present occasion. With re- 
spect to the substance of the Bill, I think 
it only fair that hon. Members should 
have the opportunity of considering what 
additions or amendments the Bill may be 
susceptible of inCommittee. The motives 
which should lead us to the adoption of 
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such a course are, I think, imperative and 
conclusive in their character. Indepen- 
dently of Amendments to the arrangements 
I proposed, there may be other proposals 
which may be suggested, involving nothing 
compulsory in their nature, and therefore 
not inconsistent with the principle of the 
Bill, to make a more full and satisfactory 
provision for the maintenance of the fabrics 
of the Church. Therefore, though I should 
have wished to move the second reading 
of the Bill, under circumstances which 
would afford a hope of prosecuting the 
measure to aconclusion during the present 
Session, yet I cannot regret the delay 
which must now take place—particularly 
after the information conveyed to me that 
the Government received the proposal in 
@ conciliatory spirit and acceded to its prin- 
ciple, it being understood that, in the event 
of the affirmation of the second reading, 
not only would full liberty be reserved for 
the proposal of Amendments in Committee 
if desired, but that no further proceeding 
should be taken after the second reading 
during the present Session, so that the 
fullest opportunity might be given for the 
consideration of the details connected with 
the question, in order that in the next Ses- 
sion we might approach this question under 
favourable circumstances, with a fair pros- 
pect of terminating a controversy which 
has hitherto involved impediments to the 
general progress of business. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: I had no intention of troubling 
the House with my opinion so early in the 
discussion ; but I fear some misconception 
may arise from the observations of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and I desire to offer 
a few remarks now. I was not in the 
House at the time, but I am informed that 
the right hon, Gentleman stated that the 
Government accepts the principle of the 
Bill, and will vote for the second reading 
on the condition that the measure should 
not be proceeded with this Session. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Of course, re- 
serving to yourselves every liberty to 
make Amendments in Committee. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I fear that there has been some 
misconception on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and I think it best to notice 
that point frankly at once, in order that his 
conduct may not be unduly influenced. 


Mr. Gladstone 
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What I understood was that it was—I will 
notsay arranged—but thought, on the whole, 
considering the period of the Session, and 
other circumstances, the best course that 
the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman should 
be now read a second time. The Govern. 
ment, however, do not accept the principle 
of the Bill, nor do they mean to vote for the 
second reading, but will not vote against it, 
It was also understood that the Bill was 
not to be proceeded with this year, but that 
opportunity should be given to the country 
during the recess for fully considering the 
measure. It, however, never reached me 
that the Government accepted the principle 
of the Bill or undertook to vote for the 
second reading, though they would offer no 
opposition to it, on the understanding that 
the Bill would not be proceeded with, and 
that a fair opportunity would be afforded to 
the country for considering the measure 
and all its details. No other understanding 
beyond that ever came to my knowledge, 
and I wish to repeat that I never heard 
that the Government had given their adhe- 
sion to the principle of the Bill, or that 
they were not perfectly free in another 
Session to oppose the principle. So far as 
I am concerned, I will not resist the second 
reading of the Bill this year, in order that 
the measure may be before the country and 
fairly considered, though not proceeded 
with further during the present Session. [ 
shall not at this moment enter into a dis- 
cussion on the Bill, but I thought not a 
moment should be lost in informing the 
House of the interpretation to be placed 
on the understanding with respect to the 
course to be taken by the Government. I 
am prepared myself not to resist the second 
reading of the Bill on the present occasion, 
and I think, considering the state of the 
Session, the long controversies on this 
question, and various other circumstances, 
which I need not now enter upon, it would 
be for the public convenience that the Bill 
of the right hon. Gentleman should be read 
a second time, though I reserve to myself 
the right to oppose it in a future Session. 
Six GEORGE GREY observed that the 
Bill was already before the country, and it 
was certainly understood, in consequence of 
what passed during the discussion on the 
measure proposed by the hon. Member for 
Bury (Mr. Hardeastle), that the Govern- 
ment would offer no opposition to the 
affirmation of the principle of the Bill. 
Mr. ‘NEWDEGATE had stated when 
the Bill was introduced that he, al- 
though having serious misgivings as to 
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the measure, felt grateful to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire, so much did he (Mr. Newdegate) 
desire some solution of this question, but 
now that he was more fully informed, he 
could in no sense consent to be committed 
to the principle of the Bill by what then 
took place. He objected to the principle 
of the measure, for he had always con- 
tended that there should be no exclusion 
by law of any person from the Church. 
He concurred with the hon. Member for 
Bury so far as that personal liability for 
church rates should cease, but he differed 
from him in this, that he thought the 
people of this country, especially the poor, 
ought not to be deprived of what he con- 
sidered was their inalienable right of hav- 
ing the means for Divine service provided 
out of the property of the country. This 
Bill would make the means for main- 
taining Divine service depend upon vo- 
luntary contributions. That was not an 


adequate security, and was far from being 
an equivalent for the positive right which 
they were asked to give up.. There were 
other ‘reasons why he was opposed to 
the Bill, and one of them was that it 
would aggravate and establish the existing 


divisions in the Church. These differences 
of religious opinion within the Church 
were already sufficiently marked. There 
was the High Church party, the extreme 
of which touched Roman Catholicism. 
There was the Broad Church opinion, the 
exaggeration of which was represented by 
Dr. Colenso, There was the Evangelical 
or Low Church party, who verged to- 
wards Puritanism. These parties in the 
Church differed from each other, and from 
the great body of the Church. The Bill 
would facilitate the obtaining of power by 
these parties within the parishes of this 
country. If power was given to a cer- 
tain party in every parish to control the 
externals of worship, the arrangement of 
rites, and of seats in the church, it was 
inevitable that the most fanatical or the 
most wealthy would be the persons who | 
would by purchase obtain the control. | 
The proposal that a parishioner who did | 
not pay should not have a seat was at | 
variance with the right of the poor to ac- 
cess to the Church; and if they divided | 
the duties of Churchwardens in the manner | 
proposed by this Bill, and gave the ex-| 
clusive control of the accommodation to | 
the Churchwarden, who was to be called 
the Ecclesiastical Churchwarden, but who 





was not elected by the majority but by 
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the minority of the parishioners, they in- 
validated the right of the parishioners, the 
majority of whom would elect the person 
described as the secular Churehwarden. 
He could not conceive any principle more 
vicious. It was, in faet, putting the ma- 
nagement of the fabrics and services of 
the parish churches up to auction. Upon 
this point he might cite the opinion of the 
late Sir James Graham on the subject of 
pew rents, considering that this principle 
of voluntary payment stood on the same 
sort of footing as pew rents. Sir James 
Graham, on the 8th June, 1858, said— 


“ I will refer again to the different compromises 
that have been proposed. I have a most decided 
objection to the imposition of pew rents as a sub- 
stitute. The great principle for which the hon. 
Gentleman contends is the legitimate principle— 
the principle of a National Church, the principle 
that the poor shall have church accommodation. 
It is difficult enough, with every influence which 
can be used by the parochial clergy, to induce the 
population, even without money or price, as the 
hon. Gentleman expresses it, to attend Divine 
worship, but to institute as a rule in the rural 
parishes that pew rents should be received from 
the congregation would have an effect which 
Churchmen least desire. Shame would prevent 
the very poor from coming and not contributing, 
and the compulsion to contribute would increase 
the disinclination to attend the service. It has 
been suggested to mark, to brand, the Dissenters 
— that if they think fit to declare themselves 
Dissenters, they shall be exempt from payment 
of the rate. I have the greatest objection to any 
such course. I regret the unhappy religious dif- 
ferences which prevail in this land, and the pro- 
posal of ticketing the Dissenters tends greatly 
to perpetuate those differences. There are many 
attractions in the Established Church which are 
inherent in our common nature. If the daughter 
of a Dissenter is about to be married, she natu- 
rally wishes that the marriage shall be solemnized 
at the same altar where her parents exchanged 
their marriage vows. If a man is about to die, 
the voice of Nature cries within him, ‘ Let my 
bones be laid beside his bones. Let me be buried 
in the churchyard where my forefathers lie — 
where worldly anxiety and religious differences 
are buried in the same grave.’ These are at- 
tractions which operate upon Dissenters and fre- 
quently lead the children of Dissenters to return 
to the bosom of the Church. But if you once fix 
what is termed the ‘ ticket’ on a Dissenter, if he is 
to be tharked by some overt act as a Dissenter, if he 
is required to put his hand and seal, as it were, to his 
dissent, it will become a point of honour with his 
family to adhere to that form of dissent to which 
their father gave a fixed and firm adherence, and 


| all return to the Church will be for them very 


difficult if not impossible.”—{3 Hansard, cl. 1714.] 


He (Mr. Newdegate) objected to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, which was that of volun- 
tary payment, or payment by parties in 
each parish, and of exclusion, as being 
totally antagonistic to the principles on 
which the Church of England was founded, 
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He said at once that he preferred the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Bury St. Ed- 
munds. If the Church of England was 
to be cast on the voluntary principle, 
which was that of absolute freedom, it 
was only fair that the members of the Es- 
tablished Church should have the strength 
also which freedom gives. This Bill pro- 
vided for the establishment of differences 
—religious differences within the Church, 
but it contained no provision for control- 
ling these. Every Member knew the 
lapsed condition of those differences. The 
differences would be exaggerated in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, and there was no 
provision for their improvement. This 
would become absolutely ‘essential, if any 
similarity, he would not say uniformity, 
in the manner in which the services were 
to be conducted was to be observed; that 
some authority should control those dif- 
ferences which he maintained this Bill 
would establish. Surely it was not the 
object of that House to promote religious 
indifference. Conscience, uncontrolled by 
religion, became lax; and it should never 
be forgotten that if the conscience of a 
nation once became dead, that nation must 
lose its capacity for freedom. If they 


could not rely on the great majority being 
fit to govern themselves in matters social 
and political, freedom rested on a founda- 


tion of sand. He believed that the purity 
of the religion established with the Church 
of this country had contributed essentially 
to the maintenance of the free institutions 
of this country. The principle of this Bill 
would exclude the principle of the measure 
which stood in his name; a principle which 
affirmed a permanent provision. It was in 
this sense that Sir James Graham was 
prepared to relax the Statute of Mortmain, 
so as to enable the owners of land in fee, 
or even for life, to charge their estates for 
the maintenance of the parish church. Sir 
James Graham said— 


“The remedy which has occurred to me, and 
which I have long entertained, has been announced 
by the right hon, Gentleman the Member for Mor- 
peth (Sir George Grey). There are some points 
in his plan with which I did not agree, but I cor- 
dially agree with him in the wish to relax the 
Statute of Mortmain to a limited extent, so as to 
enable the holders of land either in fee or even 
for life to charge their estates for the maintenance 
of the parish church within certain limits. That 
proposal appears to me to be perfectly unobjec- 
tionable.”—[3 Hansard, cl. 1716.] 


Provision was made in the Church Rate 
Commutation Bill for carrying out that 
recommendation of Sir James Graham ; 


Mr. Newdegate 
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but in the Bill before the House not only 
were there provisions for the control of 
existing endowments by the Ecclesiastical 
Churchwarden only, who might, and pro. 
bably would, only represent the minority 
of the parish, but the Bill would enable 
the representatives of the minority to dis. 
pose of those endowments, and get rid of 
them, subject only to the discretion of 
the Charity Commissioners. In this re. 
spect the Bill was diametrically opposed 
to the suggestion of Sir James Graham 
and to the principle of the Bill under the 
title of the Church Rate Commutation 
Bill, which stood in his (Mr. Newdegate’s) 
name. He felt obliged to the House for 
having allowed him to express the appre- 
hensions with which this Bill had in- 
spired him; he could not, as an honest 
man, consent to the second reading of a 
Bill which he believed to be fraught with 
the deepest danger, greater even than 
any that could be anticipated from the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Bury St. 
Edmunds. If the House consented to the 
second reading of this Bill, even on the 
supposition that it would not become law 
this Session, he must be forgiven if he 
expressed his belief that they would on 
further consideration regret that course. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Lancashire would not 
urge the House to place itself in a po- 
sition, from which on mature considera- 
tion he (Mr. Newdegate) was convinced 
they would desire to recede. 

Mr. NEATE said, he was glad that 
the second reading of this Bill was not to be 
earried sub silentio, and that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had not forgotten a pledge which he 
had given on a memorable occasion three 
years ago at Oxford, when he occupied 
a conspicuous place at a great ecclesiastical 
revival, that when it was in the power of 
himself and his party he would inangurate 
what he was pleased to call a Church policy. 
After that declaration it would have been 
surprising if the right hon. Gentleman was 
prepared to accept a Bill which, if it meant 
anything, meant the establishment of the 
voluntary principle in relation not merely 
to the expenses of daily worship or the 
ordinances of the Church, but to the house 
and home, the very roof which covered the 
fabric of the Church. What the right 
hon. Gentleman meant by accepting the 
principle was best known to himself; but 
if he only meant it as a personal compli- 
ment due to the position of the right hon. 
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Member for South Lancashire (Mr. Glad- 
stone), he should make it clear. It was with 
considerable regret and compunction that, 
following the right hon. Gentleman from 
the opposite Benches, and being still faith- 
ful in his allegiance, he felt bound to bear 
with his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Newde- 
date) the brunt of opposing this Bill, as 
he had always considered it one of the 
leading characteristics of his right hon. 
Friend, that he endeavoured to harmonize 
legislation with the interests of the Church. 
But he could not shrink from the task of 
showing that the hasty establishment of 
the principle of the Bill would be objec- 
tionable. There might appear some in- 
consistency in his conduct in this matter, 
as he had supported the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Bury ; but he had done so, 
not thinking the country ripe for the 
practical acceptance of that Bill, but 
with the idea of declaring the desir- 
ability that at an early period there 
should be no such thing as a compulsory 
church rate. To that he adhered; and 


he might observe that in 1860 a Com- 
mittee of the other House, presided over 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, entirely 
gave up the principle of compulsory taxa- 


tion in this matter. The only practical 
question was whether the exemption from 
payment of church rates should be partial, 
or, to prevent a distinction between those 
who paid and those who did not, uni- 
versal. He did not think that full justice 
was done to the motives of Dissenters by 
stating that they objected to be “ ticketed.” 
The objection on the part of the Dissenters 
was, that they wished to participate in the 
whole of the parochial advantages without 
participating in their burdens, and that 
special exemptions could not be granted to 
them without subjecting them to some 
special disability. But the Church did 
not wish it to be apprehended by any 
division that it did not occupy the whole 
ground it ought to occupy. The Church 
considered Dissenters as erring members 
of the Church who might some day come 
back to the fold from which they had 
departed. The Bill of the right hon. 
Member for South Lancashire, while 
dividing parishes into two camps, did not 
secure to the Church the benefit which 
might accrue from the right of taxing 
itself. In that respect he greatly pre- 
ferred the proposed Bill of the Solicitor 
General, which appeared to be intended 
to carry into effect the recommendations 
of the Lords’ Committee. 


{Jury 18, 1866} 
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Bill he was prepared to give his most 
willing assent. The point he wished to 
insist on was that while they renounced, 
either partially or totally, the right of 
taxation in the Church, some provision 
for the maintenance of the fabries should 
be established. He could not conceive it 
possible that, so long as the principle of 
an Established Church was recognized, 
so long as the connection between Church 
and State was considered a part of the 
constitution of England, so long as the 
Sovereign took an oath to preserve the 
rights of the Church, so long as some 
millions of Church property were devoted 
to the maintenance of the Church of 
England—he could not conceive how the 
House of Commons, or even a Minister 
of State, could agree to abandon the fabric 
of the Church to the precarious chances 
of voluntary contributions. As well might 
they leave the maintenance of the fabric of 
the House of Commons to voluntary con- 
tributions. He appeared as an Erastian 
in this matter; and if he differed from 
the right bon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), 
it was not because he had any preten- 
sion to be in a higher or in the same 
degree a defender of the Church; but he 
did not see how the substitute was to 
be provided, except by a contribution 
from the funds of the Chureb. The fund 
was a secondary thing; the State must 
make some public provision. They could 
never allow a clergymen to plead as an ex- 
cuse for not performing the duties incident 
to his cure that his church had no roof, and 
that he could find no funds to put a roof 
on it. If this Bill passed, such a state 
of things might occur, without any viola- 
tion of the law, or any means of remedy- 
ing the evil. He did not see why they 
should not tax the owners of advowsons 
and of rectorial tithes. There was ano- 
ther source to which they might apply, 
which he was sorry to say was not so 
fruitful as some people thought—he meant 
the funds of the Ecclesiastical Commission. 
If those funds had been dealt with as 
they ought to have been in past years 
the funds now available would be vastly 
larger than at present. This was more a 
question of principle than one of amount. 
He did not exclude the principle of volun- 
tary contributions. The Church had a 
double character ; she retained somewhat 
of her old Apostolic character, in so far as 
she depended upon the contributions of the 
faithful, and he should be glad to sec 
the carrying out of this principle properly 
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supplemented. There was one thing he 
should like to add. If, ten years ago, 
those who now specially advocated the 
interests of the Church had been willing 
to assent to the principle of exemption, 
there could be no doubt that the Dis- 
senters would have thankfully accepted 
any law which would have freed them 
from the payment of church rate contrary 
to their conscience, and they would not 
have thought of interfering with the right of 
Churechmen to tax themselves. He thought 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite should take 
warning from this, and should observe 
how the claims they put aside had gained 
strength by time. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would not urge this measure 
to a second reading in the face of the 
almost contemptuous assent which had 
proceeded from the other side, because, 
if there were a majority in its favour, it 
would serve no useful purpose, but was 
rather calculated to exercise a contrary 
influence. He begged to move as an 
Amendment — 

“That no scheme for the total, or partial, or 
absolute, or qualified abolition of Church Rates 
will be satisfactory to this House which does not 
contain some legal and certain provision for sup- 
plying any deficiency which may ensue from such 
scheme, in the funds applicable to the maintenance 
of the fabric of Church.” 


CoroneL BARTTELOT seconded the 
Amendment in order to enable him to 
express his disapproval of this Bill. He 
believed he stated the opinion, if not of a 
majority, of a large portion of the House, 
when he said it was fully understood that 
& compromise of some sort should be at- 
tempted by any Goverament that introduced 
a Bill of this kind. Now, the Bill proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Lancashire was no compromise 
at all; it was a giving up of the whole 
question by those who had fought it, and, 
he hoped, honourably, on both sides of the 
House. They were asked to take a Bill 
which enabled them voluntarily to contri- 
bute towards the National Church, hamper- 
ing their voluntary contributions by clogs 
which were totally uncalled for. He had 
always thought that a compromise meant 
giving and taking on both sides, and the 
friends of the Church had been most anx- 
ious for some compromise which should set- 
tle this much-vexed question. The Solicitor 
General had laid such a Bill on table; but 
how was it met on the other side? The 
hon. Member for Bury St. Edmunds (Mr, 
Hardeastle) gave notice of his intention on 
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the second reading to move that it be read 
a second time that day six months. Being 
met in that spirit, how could they accept 
such a Bill as that now proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman?—for they had al- 
ways contended that the Church should be 
supported by a rate derived from the landed 
property of the country. Considering the 
state of the poor, especially in the agri- 
cultural districts, it could not surely be 
contended that, if the State failed to pro- 
vide church accommodation, it was acting 
in pursuance of its duty. It was perfectly 
true that in the early part of the Ses- 
sion they had been beaten on the Bill for 
the total abolition of church rates brought 
on by the hon. Member for Bury ; but it 
was equally true that in the last Parlia- 
ment they had a majority against them 
of seventy-four to commence with, and 
they finished with a majority of ten in 
their favour. This showed that in the 
interval the opinion both inside the House 
and ontside had come to be in favour of 
some fair and equitable substitute, instead 
of a compulsory abolition of church rates, 
The grievance in this matter did not exist 
which existed a few years ago. In large 
towns church rates were almost entirely 
abolished ; while in small towns the vestry, 
instead of carrying a rate by a small ma- 
jority, generally carried it by a much larger 
majority than they did ten years ago. He 
might instance the case of Horsham, where 
the majority had increased from nineteen 
in 1856 to 179 in 1865. If this Bill passed, 
in large and poor parishes where there was 
no resident squire the whole burden would 
be thrown on the clergy, and they had 
already enough to do. In his own district 
there were two parishes which almost 
exclusively belonged to Roman Catholics 
where church rates were not objected to 
and would not be so long as the law re- 
mained as at present ; but if the law were 
altered and it became a matter of con- 
science whether the Roman Catholics of 
Arundel and Slindon should subseribe to the 
repairing of the parish church, it would 
be a very different matter. There were 
10,000 agricultural parishes in which there 
was a desire to maintain the rate, and he 
protested against a proposition which would 
undermine the strength of the Church 
which had proved so great a blessing to 
the nation. It would be alike unfair and 
unjust to assent to the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and he should therefore 
heartily oppose it. 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“no scheme for the total, or partial, or absolute, 
or qualified abolition of Church Rates will be 
satisfactory to this House which does not contain 
some legal and certain provision for supplying 
any deficiency which may ensue from such scheme, 
in the funds applicable to the maintenance of the 
fabrie of Church,”—(Mr. Neate,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,”’ 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE, having his 
name on the back of the Solicitor General’s 
Bill, and having also a Motion on the Paper 
to refer this Bill, if it passed a second 
reading, to a Select Committee, would 
briefly state why he did not think it neces- 
sary to oppose the second reading, while 
at the same time he should not ask the 
House to appoint a Select Committee which 
could not, at that late date, meet and 
report, and could only, therefore, be a 
mockery. His right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire had, in a former 
debate, paid him the compliment of re- 
ferring to some expressions he had dropped 
in vindication of his going on with the Bill ; 
he must, therefore, be allowed to explain 
that, while he heartily sympathized with 
what he believed to be a genuine zeal on 
the part of the right hon. Member for 
the interests of the Church, which had 
prompted him to bring forward this Bill, 
and while he admitted that a compromise 
of the church rate question would on 
various accounts be of incalculable benefit, 
he must guard himself against being sup- 
posed to give his assent to the present Bill 
in various details. What, in his humble 
position, he had encouraged his right hon. 
Friend to go on with, was a Bill to continue 
church rates minus the compulsory ele- 
ment. That, he thought, was a correct 
summing-up of what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had proposed early in the Ses- 
sion, on the second reading of the Bill 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Bury 
St. Edmunds — namely, that the church 
rate was to be maintained ; but that the 
compulsory element, or according to the 
figurative expression of the hon. Member 
for Birmingham—whom, by the way, they 
had not yet seen in his new place—the 
bailiff, and the process of the Court of Law, 
should disappear. But the Bill of his right 
hon. Friend did not carry out what he had 
proposed—it carried out something further 
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and different. The Bill, as it stood, was 
for the abolition of compulsory church rates 
—that is, for the compulsory abolition of a 
thing which had time out of mind possessed 
its legal identity and recognizable charac- 
ter, an identity and character which were 
not changed or mitigated by the idle prefix 
of a descriptive adjective. What the right 
hon. Member promised was, the retention 
of this traditionary impost, accompanied 
by the removal of its compulsory element, 
but saving its identity. The introduction 
of that word “abolition” in the title 
and body of the measure was very un- 
lucky, if the intention was to conciliate 
the clergy and laity of the Church of 
England, who had for so many years 
been flogged up hill and down hill, at- 
tacked, placarded, spoken against, vilified, 
by organization actively working with the 
intention of destroying the Established 
Church behind the breastwork of church 
rate abolition. Abatement, cessation, de- 
termination, or any other word, might have 
been used without having such obnoxious 
savour about it. The argument on the 
other side, in answer to these remarks, 
would be that this was not a Bill for the 
abolition of church rate, but only for the 
abolition of compulsory church rate. But 
that was drawing their points rather fine— 
that was a distinction which, no doubt, 
could be perceived by the acute intellects 
which it was well known had been en- 
gaged in drawing this Bill—a distinction 
which was very logical, but which it would 
be rather hard to assume was one that 
10,000 clergy and 20,000 churchwardens 
in England, who would be affected by it, 
were likely to appreciate. By the first 
clause, compulsory church rate was abo- 
lished, while under a subsequent clause 
leave was given to set up a new voluntary 
rate after the fashion of the old one. 
This clause, recognizing as it did some 
shade or spectre of continuing church rate, 
would justify those who wished exemption 
and not abolition, to read the Bill a second 
time, with the view, if they had time, of 
sending the Bill to a Select Committee. 
That would be a peace-offering to meet 
the just grievance of Dissenters ; but when 
he granted the desirability of so much 
indulgence towards the measure, he had, 
he feared, drawn largely on the amount 
of commendation which he felt justified in 
bestowing on the Bill. During the process 
of putting in action the new system, the 
Bill would do what Churchmen were bound 
to resist—it would create a certain vacuum, 
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a certain space of time between the aboli- 
tion of the compulsory rate and the crea- 
tion of the new voluntary one, wherein 
the identity of the two would be lost, and 
so that prestige of continuity, on which 
those who advocated the exemption com- 
promise relied, would be lost. That was 
his great objection to the Bill. He would 
exempt Dissenters, but save withal the 
continuous identity of the rate. What 
he wanted was, the same old rate, made 
and collected in the old way, though not 
from all the same old persons. The princi- 
ple of continuity was essential, and why 
did Dissenters object to granting it? The 
plea of conscience could not be urged, for 
the remedy which he offered would—per- 
haps to the large material damage of the 
Church—let off every person who had, or 
who professed to have, a conscience in the 
matter. The truth was that the political 
Dissenters who had in the resistance to 
exemption wished to get rid of the fact 
patent in all history, that the Church was 
an institution of the country, interwoven in 
our system, so that while those who dis- 
sented from it suffered no civil disability, 
yet the fact remained patent that the 
Church was the rule, and Dissent the ex- 
ception. It was not the ticketing that was 
objected to, but the recognition of the truth 
that while individuals, one by one, or hun- 
dreds by hundreds, might be let off from 
paying church rates, yet that the Church, 
with all its accidents, was to remain a nor- 
mal institution of the land. He would like 
to say a word about this phrase ticketing. 
He was compelled to confess that he had 
no great belief in the reality of the dislike 
felt to it. He never knew of any man 
who could get off any other tax, or any 
other inconvenience, by making a declara- 
tion—that is, by ticketing himself—prefer 
to remain subject to it from any objection 
to putting his name to a bit of paper; and 
so, unless human nature was different in 
the case of church rates, he was quite un- 
able to realize the Dissenting position, and 
therefore compelled to deal with it as a fur- 
ther proof of that state of mind which he had 
just endeavoured to explain to the House. 
Besides, under such a compromise as that 
of the Solicitor General, no one was called 
on to ticket himself as a Dissenter. Any 
measure of compromise — and the more 
liberal the better, saving only the principle 
of which he had spoken—it was their duty 
as Christian men to meet half-way, and all 
the way if they could. Such was the pro- 
posal of his hon. and learned Friend the 
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Solicitor General, which contained the one 
eardinal merit to which he had just called 
attention—namely, that the absentee was 
not called upon to declare himself a Dis- 
senter. It gave an exemption to those who, 
from whatever cause, would be exempted ; 
and when a man wished to return he was 
as complete and thorough a Churehman as 
before, by a simple process of paying up, 
But he had not exhausted his objection 
to the Bill of his right hon. Friend— 
not only was the new payment to be a 
purely voluntary rate, but there was not 
even any power given to enforce it against 
those who had assented to it, and who 
had by their assent contributed to fix its 
ratio for their co-assenting neighbours as 
well as themselves. The injustice of this 
provision was palpable, for of course if 
the old rate were distributable over fifty 
and the new one over thirty-five, then to 
raise the requisite sum each of them would 
have to pay in the ratio of fifty to thirty. 
five of what they would have had to con- 
tribute under the old system of church rates, 
Was it not then monstrous that when they 
had so agreed among themselves there 
should not be provided a power—-not by 
the old cumbrous machinery of the ecclesi- 
astical law, but by the tribunal which s0 
sharply looks after good faith between man 
and man, the County Court—to keep them 
to their word? The former clause made the 
new impost a voluntary rate; by the present 
one it would become in mathematical lan- 
guage “‘voluntaryism square.” He could 
not help hoping that for very shame Gen- 
tlemen on the other side would come for- 
ward to repudiate so damaging a deft 
ciency, and to concede that which would be 
no limitation of the rights of conscience, 
but a simple recognition of common 
faith among persons who had without com- 
pulsion passed their word to each other. 
The Bill, however, had its good side in 
the provision which laid down that the 
person who would not pay should not have 
his share in the management of Church 
affairs. He gladly admitted the value of 
this compensation, and he was not afraid to 
say that its presence in the measure was 
the chief cause of his giving it so much of 
support as he had done to it. He was the 
more anxious to do so as there was one 


particular in it, which had, he believed, 
been much misunderstood, and had given 
rise to much of the opposition offered by 
earnest Churchmen—he meant the words 
which prohibited the allotment of sittings 
to those who refused their voluntary rate. 
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If this implied, as many seemed to think, 
that these persons were to have the chureh 
door shut in their faces when they went to 
worship, he could thoroughly agree in the 
objection. But he read it quite differently, 
and believed that it simply meant that the 
householder who had wilfully refused should 
have no right toa share in the periodical 
allotment which, by old usage, the chureh- 
warden was accustomed to make, but must 
take his chance with the worshipping non- 
parishioners who might frequent that 
church. In this he saw no unfairness. 
Now, having done with the Bill, he 
would say a few words on the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
the city of Oxford. His hon. Friend’s 
speech was characterized by great per- 
sonal zeal for the Church, but then he 
advocated his plan upon grounds which 
ought to make other Churchmen cautious 
in accepting it. His hon. Friend said he 
himself was an Erastian ; this was candid : 
but as he (Mr. Beresford Hope) had a par- 
ticular dread of Erastianism, he was bound, 
on the faith of those words, to be very 
cautious in accepting his hon. Friend’s 
proposition. The hon. Member had laid 
down that the Church and her possessions 
were public property. He, on the con- 
trary, believed that the Church was a cor- 
poration and held her property like other 
corporations, in fee for her own use, under 
the protection of the laws of the land: nor 
would he accept that mess of pottage so 
eagerly tendered to induce the Church to 
give up her birthright—her own enduring 
right to her own property. By the proposal 
of his hon. Friend the churches of the land 
would be assumed by the State, and once 
that was done what guarantee had they that 
those churches would notin a short time, 
at the arbitrary will of the majority, be 
let out at different times to different de- 
nominations ? They had the example of 
the way in which this principle had been 
worked on the Continent since the cata- 
clysm of 1789—for instance, in many parts 
of Germany the same building was used 
by the Protestants and Roman Catholics 
at different hours, while in other countries 
the whole mass of Church buildings had 
in one sweep been usurped, to be regarded 
on no more abiding tenure than the letter 
of that fresh grant. Now, he should utterly 
resist, as he hoped all Churchmen would 
do, the introduction of that system into 
England, and therefore was compelled to 
state that the proposal of a fabric rate was, 
in his opinion, most insidious and dange- 
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rous, for it would be the thin edge of the 
continental practice. That was the rea- 
son he was so strongly in favour of the 
exemption compromise, notwithstanding all 
the faults it undoubtedly possessed. He 
was not blind to the material injury which 
it might inflict on many country parishes, 
he recognized to the full the illogical 
character of a voluntary tax. And yet, 
with his eyes open, he advocated the 
exception compromise mainly for fear that 
if it were rejected, the fabric tax might 
be set up, and with its establishment, 
the knell be struck of the Church of 
England as an independent corporation. 
Earnestly, therefore, he appealed to Gen- 
tlemen on both sides of the House not to 
let the opportunity go by, but to come for- 
ward while there was time, and make a 
reasonable compromise which should pre- 
serve the form of the rate, while freeing 
from it those who only paid it grudgingly 
and unwillingly. Under these cireum- 
stances he was heartily glad of the decision 
at which the Treasury Bench had arrived 
of not dividing against the Bill on the se- 
cond reading, as this would be a guarantee 
of good feeling and the foundation of a 
friendly understanding upon which, during 
the recess, they might consult the clergy 
and laity, including Nonconformists, with a 
view to arriving at some decision upon the 
subject next Session. He did not suppose 
that at that period of the Session the Soli- 
citor General would press his measure, 
while he should certainly not move for the 
Select Committee of which he gave notice 
now many weeks ago. 

Sir ROUNDELL PALMER said, he 
should have been glad if the House had 
come to a decision upon the second read- 
ing of the Bill without any long debate, 
but as some discussion had taken place, 
and there appeared symptoms of a desire 
to continue it, he might be permitted 
to say a few words which might pos- 
sibly be useful as tending to assist in 
the future settlement of the question. 
The present measure rahenel three 
principles — the abolition of compulsory 
church rates, the continuance of the exist- 
ing machinery for voluntary purposes, and 
the making it a condition that those who 
declined the ecclesiastical burdens of vee- 
trymen should likewise relinquish the ec- 
clesiastical powers of vestrymen. With re- 
gard to the abolition of compulsory church 
rates, he would say that he had always 
been most unwilling to see the question 
settled without accomplishing the object 
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to which the hon. Member for the city of 
Oxford (Mr. Neate) had referred—namely, 
that of securing by law the permanent 
and sufficient maintenance of the fabrics 
of the Church. He yielded to no man 
in the value which he set upon the Es- 
tablished Church. He believed it to be 
a national institution which conferred in- 
estimable benefits upon the country, and 
which was so interwoven with all our other 
most valued institutions that he could not 
contemplate with anything like equanimity 
any circumstances tending to its subver- 
sion. That being so, he had always been 
strongly impressed with the truth of the 
proposition which had been advocated by 
some of those who had taken part in the 
debate—that if there was to be an Estab- 
lished Church, the fabrics must be main- 
tained ; and if he thought there was no 
reasonable ground for believing that the 
fabrics of the Church would continue to be 
maintained under a change of the law, he 
should have had no hesitation in saying 
that he should still be unwilling to see the 
law changed. He could not, however, bring 
himself to believe that that would be the 
case, if either of two things were done—if 
they either substituted some other legal 
provision for the purpose, which was not 
proposed, or if they left the Church a free 
and fair opportunity of meeting the defi- 
ciency by her own resources ; and he had 
acceded to this Bill on the ground that it 
offered a reasonable prospect of attaining 
that end. Whether it would be perfect 
or not, he believed it would be valuable 
in a high degree: and the Chureh pos- 
sessed resources and energies quite suffi- 
cient to enable her, if all obstructions were 
taken out of her way, and if she were per- 
mitted the use upon voluntary principles of 
the old machinery, to meet her wants in 
every parish in the kingdom. At all events, 
he was sufficiently convinced of the probable 
efficacy of the system to be willing to see 
it tried. He could not shut his eyes to the 
difficulty of justifying in principle the pre- 
sent law, or to the dangers to the Church 
and the country, as far as it was identified 
with the interests of the Church, in the 
continuance of the present state of things ; 
nor could he see his way to any other 
practical remedy which was better than 
the one now proposed. What did he mean 
when he said that he could not justify in 
principle the present state of the law ? 
He meant that the law did not simply im- 
pose this tax for the maintenance of the 
churches as other taxes were imposed—by 
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the authority of Parliament, or by purely 
secular machinery. It was true, in a cer- 
tain sense, and it had been said over and 
over again, that church rates were a bur. 
den upon the land, imposed by the com- 
mon law; it was undoubtedly true that 
the common law established the particular 
method by which, according to the peculiar 
custom of this country, the churches were 
maintained out of the land. But the com- 
mon law only gave its authority to the bare 
abstract proposition, that this was a legal 
liability : it left all the consequences to 
be carried out by ecclesiastical machinery. 
If it were merely a common law obligation 
— if the common law did not proceed upon 
the footing of an ecclesiastical obligation— 
there must have been in this, as in all other 
cases, a remedy at common law. No doubt 
the common law did, on the ground of the 
ecclesiastical law and the national cus- 
tom which it recognized, say that the 
land should be liable for the mainten- 
ance of the Church; but it left the ec- 
clesiastical machinery of vestries to work 
it out by imposing the rate, and, what was 
more important still, it left the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts to compel the payment. The 
common law did not step in to take off 
any part of the burden from the ecele- 
siastical law ; and therefore the true con- 
clusion was, that though the common law 
established the burden, it did so upon the 
theory that all citizens of the State were 
members of the Church of England, and 
that all participated in the ecclesiastical 
duty of contributing to the support of the 
Church; and, treating all citizens as church- 
men, it left the Ecclesiastical Courts to im- 
pose or enforce the obligation. He was at 
a loss to reconcile the continuance of that 
state of the law with the advance which had 
been made in the principles of toleration 
and religious liberty. To say that Dissent- 
ers might for every other purpose separate 
themselves from the Church and free them- 
selves from ecclesiastical control, but that 
this burden should nevertheless be imposed 
upon them really on ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples, and enforced, not by common law, 
but by ecclesiastical law, appeared to him 
to be an anomaly tending to two mis- 
chievous results—to keep up constant dis- 
content on the part of Nonconformists, 
on the ground that the Established Church 
was not maintained on the principles of re- 
ligious liberty, and that ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery was made use of to their oppres- 
sion : and, at the same time, to force Non- 
conformists, in their own defence, to inter- 
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fere in the vestries and administrative ma- 
chinery of the Church, rendering that ma- 
chinery inapplicable to its proper purposes. 
It invited and encouraged Dissenters to 
offer obstructions to the internal manage- 
ment and administration of Church affairs, 
for which they would have no motive and 
no inclination if this burden were not cast 
upon them. The present state of the law, 
therefore, could not be justified on princi- 
ple. Could it be justified by its practical 
effects? The law was that in every parish 
the church should be thus maintained. The 
obligation was as great in large cities and 
boroughs as in the smallest rural parish, 
But the Nonconformists had been able to 
exclude the operation of the law from most 
of the large places, and it was attempted 
to maintain it, not upon the large and 
general basis of a national law, applicable 
for a national purpose, but upon that of a 
law of partial, uncertain, and excep- 
tional application, in particular parishes. 
This state of things was most unsatisfac- 
tory and dangerous. It invited Nonconfor- 
mists to take part everywhere in the vestry 
for the purpose of exerting their power on 
every opportunity ; it encouraged religious 
animosities; it produced conflicts between 
the Church and Nonconformists, which 
must be prejudicial to the Church and to 
society ; and, at the same time, it tended to 
stir up great questions with reference to 
the Church and State, which without this 
opportunity of keeping up a constant agi- 
tation, might not arise, and which, if per- 
sisted in, must by-and-bye prove formida- 
ble. This state of things also formed an ob- 
stacle to those progressive measures which 
might contribute to the prosperity of the 
Church ; they would be much better able 
to obtain the assistance of Parliament for 
any re-arrangements which it might be de- 
sirable to make for the temporal welfare of 
the Church, if they were relieved from this 
perpetually embarrassing question. That 
conclusion was brought home to him in this 
way. A noble Duke (the Duke of Marl- 
borough), when a Member of the House of 
Commons, had in perfect good faith brought 
in a Bill to enable new parishes to be 
created by the subdivision of old parishes, 
stating his belief that the effect would 
not be to enable church rates to be levied 
where they were not levied before ; but 
he said for all ecclesiastical purposes new 
parishes were to be separated from old. 
The law, however, had since determined 
that church rates were an ecclesiastical 
purpose, and therefore that they might be 
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levied in the new parishes, The effect of 
the natural discontent and resentment of 
the Nonconformists at this unexpected 
result had been, that they had rendered 
hitherto impracticable the very desirable 
work of amending and consolidating the 
law with reference to the building of 
churches and the creation of new parishes. 
Having stated his reasons for thinking it 
expedient to put an end to compulsory 
church rates, he would briefly explain 
what, in his opinion, should be provided 
instead. The suggestion made by the 
hon. Member for Oxford (Mr. Neate) 
was, at the present time, absolutely im- 
practicable, and it could not be expected 
that the House would by any chance agree 
to it. Then came the principle of exemp- 
tion, which had been proposed to the House 
in two forms. The proposition that Dis- 
senters should be allowed to decline pay- 
ment of rates had been objected to on 
the ground that they would thereby be 
** ticketed.’’ He had never appreciated that 
argument when offered by Dissenters them- 
selves, as he had never found them ashamed 
of declaring their opinions. But, on the 
other hand, the Church did not wish to 
draw the line wider than it was at present 
between herse!f and the Dissenting body ; 
and to give a pecuniary motive for a de- 
claration of Nonconformity was not for the 
interest of the Church. Then came the 
proposal embodied in the Bill of the Soli- 
citor General, about which, at first sight, 
there was something plausible. It was 
proposed that a man should declare before- 
hand his desire to be exempted ; and that 
at the same time he should give up all right 
to interfere in ecclesiastical matters. But 
Nonconformists would not be satisfied with 
that. If all Nonconformists would send in 
the notice of objection the difficulty would 
be at an end; but the majority would not 
give up their influence, upon terms which 
did not altogether, without reference to pre- 
cautions to be taken by each man for him- 
self, put an end to the grievance of which, 
as a body, they complained. That Bill, 
if it were passed, would probably prove 
a dead letter, and would not effect any 
final settlement of the question. What 
was proposed by this Bill? In the first 
place, that the power of using the old 
machinery should belong to the Church 
in every parish as before; and he believed 
that in the great multitude of parishes 
where the people had gone on contentedly 
under the old machinery, where it had not 
been necessary to put in distresses, where 
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ecclesiastical suits had not been required, 
where owners and occupiers of land were 
members of the Church, they would con- 
tinue voluntarily to use that machinery, 
and that the cases would be few where 
any difficulty or confusion would arise. He 
and those who thought with him were 
ready, therefore, to adopt this principle, 
relying at the same time upon the fur- 
ther resources of diocesan funds, and other 
forms of voluntary contribution. They 
thought that, the compulsory church rate 
once got rid of, there would be no in- 
ducement to Dissenters to interfere in 
the affairs of the Church; but as there 
might be apprehension of even a voluntary 
rate being frustrated, and of obstruction 
being offered to the expenditure of funds 
voluntarily contributed in accordance with 
the wishes of the contributors, it was 
thought that, for the security of the Church, 
those who were relieved from the burdens 
of the vestry should also relinquish the 
powers of the vestry. The hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
seemed to apprehend that under the pro- 
visions of the Bill persons with extreme 
ideas would be able to introduce into 
parish churches ceremonies and ordi- 
nances that ought not to be introduced. 


Nothing that was illegal could be done 
under this Bill any more than it could 
under the existing law, and any one who 
was willing to pay the rate might go to the 
vestry and object to anything that might 


be proposed. He thought, therefore, there 
was no solid ground in that objection, and 
if there were it was matter of detail, with 
respect to which precautions might be taken 
in Committee. He trusted the House would 
accede to the principle of the Bill, and that 
when considered in detail it might lead 
to a satisfactory settlement of this vexed 
question. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, that five years 
ago he had himself introduced a Bill to 
amend the law of church rates; and when 
he heard the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer promise to introduce certain clauses 
into his Bill with a view to adjust existing 
differences of opinion, he listened with great 
pleasure, believing that he proposed to 
embody in his Bill the principle which he 
(Mr. Hubbard) had laid down. He had 
proposed in his measure of five years ago 
to give the most unqualified liberty to 
Dissenters as to paying or withholding 
their contributions to those rates; but he 
asked them at the same time to refrain 
from interfering in any way with the 
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{members of the Church when they were 
willing to raise amongst themselves the 
necessary funds for the support of the 
services of the church. But the very title 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s Bill was 
ambiguous and suspicious. It was called 
“* The Compulsory Church Rates Abolition 
Bill.” Why, no such thing existed as 4 
law of church rate under such a title. If 
the right hon. Gentleman simply called his 
measure a Church Rate Abolition Bill there 
would be no objection to the name, for it 
would harmonize with its purpose. But it 
was a misuse of words to call it as he had 
done. By the provisions of the Bill, when 
church rates had been abolished liberty 
was to be given to raise a private sub. 
scription, which every one knew could be 
done without Parliamentary licence. It 
was necessary, in his opinion, that church. 
wardens should know the amounts and the 
persons upon whom they could levy their 
rate ; else they would not know how much 
it would produce. The Bill of the Soli- 
citor General, which was similar to a 
proposal made by himself five years ago, 
would enable this to be done, and at 
the same time relieve Dissenters from 
liability without in the slightest degree 
doing violence to their feelings. Where the 
Dissenters simply declined to contribute, 
the churchmen could set about making their 
own rate, and they would know what it 
would yield, for they would know the value 
on which it would be assessed. The hon. 
and learned Member for Richmond (Sir 
Roundell Palmer) had said Dissenters 
would decline exemption on the terms pro- 
posed, because those terms involved the 
surrender of a power of interference. His 
answer to that was that the only places 
where church rates were now levied were 
those in which Dissenters were in a help- 
less minority ; and what power they had 
was useless to them. One great objection 
to the Bill under consideration was that 
it forbade the poor man’s entry to the 
church if he did not pay his rates. The 
Bill of the Solicitor General would allow 
him full liberty to enter. 

Sir ROUNDELL PALMER said, the 
Bill of his right hon. Friend did so too. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he was very glad 
to hear it. The hon. Member was pro- 
ceeding, when it being a quarter to six 
of the clock, debate adjourned till To- 
morrow. 
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NEW ZEALAND GUARANTEE. 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. HENLEY inquired what amount 
of money the House was asked to gua- 
rantee ? 

Mr. HUNT said, the matter had been 
referred to in the Financial Statement of 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
the amount was £500,000. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to guarantee tho 
liquidation of Bonds issued for the repayment of 
Advances made out of Public Funds for the ser- 
vice of the Colony of New Zealand. 


House resumed. 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
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POOR LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Gatuoryz Harpy, Bill to 
amend the Act providing Superannuation Allow- 
ances to Officers of Unions and Parishes, and to 
make other amendments in the Laws relating to 
the Relief of the Poor, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Garnorne Harpy and Mr. Ear.e. 

Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 221.] 


RAILWAYS (GUARDS’ AND PASSENGERS’ 
COMMUNICATION) BILL, 


Select Committee nominated :—Mr. Uenrr B, 
Snerman, Captain Sracroore, Viscount Mitton 
Captain Metter, Mr. O’Betrnz, Colonel Packs 
Mr. Watkin, Mr. Suernirr, Colonel Barrrezor, 
Viscount Gatway, Lord Ricnarp Grosvenor, Sir 
Starrorp Norrncore, and Mr. Mityer Gisson ; 
Five to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at two minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, July 19, 1866. 


MINUTES.}—Serect Commrrez—-First Report 
—Office of Clerk of the Parliaments and Office 
of the Gentleman Usher, of the Black Rod. 

Pusuic Bitts—-First Reading—Extradition Trea- 
ties Act Ameidment (200); Local Govern- 
ment Supplemental (No. 2)* (201); Local 
Government Supplemental (No. 3)* (202); 
New Forest Poor Relief * (203); Rochdale 
Vicarage * (204); Oyster Bed Licences (Ire- 
roo (205) ; Colonial Clergy Disabilities * 


Second Reading—Sheriff Court Houses (Scotland) 
Act (1860) Amendment * (57); New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land Government * 
i Revising Barristers’ Qualifications 
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Committee—Pier and Harbour Orders Confirma- 
tion * (185). 

Report—National Gallery Enlargement * (171) ; 
Dean Forest (Walmore and the Bearce Com- 
mons) * (178). 

mae) —s _— a ete bad 

; Carr an it of Dangerous 
Goods * (159). rts 


Withdrawn—Masters and Operatives (59). 


EXTRADITION TREATIES ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL, 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 

BILL PRESENTED, FIRST READING. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I venture to engage your attention 
for a short time while I propose for your 
consent a Bill which is of very great im- 
portance, and of urgent necessity. It isa 
Bill for the Amendment of the Law relat- 
ing to Treaties of Extradition. Your 
Lordships are no doubt aware that we bave 
had for some years a treaty of this descrip- 
tion with France, and you have probably 
heard that in consequence of some dissatis- 
faction which has been felt by the French 
Government as to the mode in which this 
treaty has been dealt with by this country, 
notice was given by them in the month of 
December last, under the stipulations of the 
treaty, for its discontinuance at the expira- 
tion of a period of six months. Her Ma- 
jesty’s late Government were alive to the 
importance of this treaty ; and accordingly 
they entered into communications with the 
French Government upon the subject. I 
believe they were met in the most friendly 
and cordial spirit, and the French Govery- 
ment agreed to extend the notice for six 
months longer—so that the notice would 
not expire until the 4th of December— 
while, at the same time, they intimated 
pretty plainly that unless some alteration 
of the law were made by which effect would 
be given to the treaty, which they consi- 
dered had been almost a dead letter, they 
should feel themselves compelled to abandon 
it at the end of that extended time. The 
noble Earl the late Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs immediately directed a Billto be pre- 
pared, which I believe, but for the change of 
Government, would have passed through 
both Houses of Parliament by this time. 
That Bill was found in the office, and was ap- 
proved of by the present Government ; and 
I am now introducing it to your Lordships’ 
attention, it being considered by us to be 
one which will exactly meet the exigencies 
of the case. I will briefly explain to your 
Lordships the circumstances under which 
legislation becomes necessary upon this im- 
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ortant subject. The law of extradition 
in this country only dates from the year 
1843. In that year two treaties were en- 
tered into—one with France and the other 
with the United States—and Acts of Par- 
liament were passed to give effect to them. 
It certainly is an extraordinary circum- 
stance, considering the importance of 
treaties of this description to a commercial 
country, that these should be the only ones 
into which we entered until the year 1862, 
when a similar treaty was concluded with 
Denmark. But these three treaties—with 
France, with the United States, and with 
Denmark—are the only Extradition Trea- 
ties in existence between this country and 
foreign nations ; while France has no less 
than fifty-three treaties of this description, 
and I believe she has found no difficulty 
whatever in carrying them into effect with 
other countries. But with respect to this 
country, it is a most remarkable thing that 
for twenty years—from 1843 to 1863-—not 
a single criminal has been delivered up when 
demanded by France. This has arisen partly 
from the view which was taken of his duty 
upon these questions by the magistrate 
who then presided at the Bow Street Police 
Court. He thought that he ought to inquire 
into the guilt or innocence of the party 
who was accused, instead of confining him- 
self strictly to the question, whether there 
was on the depositions a sufficient case 
to warrant the sending of the accused to 
be tried. 
been repeatedly baffled and disappoin.ed in 
their attempts to obtain their fugitives, it is 
much less to be wondered at that they 
should have given notice of the discon- 
tinuance of the treaty, than that they 
should have borne disappointment so pa- 
tiently. They had another ground of com- 
plaint with regard to the interpretation 
put upon the Extradition Treaty, as to the 
proof required of the different documents 
transmitted for the purpose of establishing 
the case. The Legislature felt that it 
would be most inconvenient, and would 
occasion considerable delay, if the foreign 
Government were compelled to send over 
witnesses for the purpose of establishing 
the case against the party accused ; and 
therefore, by the provisions of the Act of 
Parliament, copies of the depositions cer- 
tified by the Judge who issued the warrant 
were to be admitted as evidence of the 
criminality of the accused. If the provi- 
sions had stopped there no complaint 
could have arisen ; but in addition to that 
proof, the Act of the 6th and 7th of the 
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Queen provides that those depositions shall 
be proved to be true copies by the witnesses 
who brought them over. Now, the way in 
which documents of this kind are trans- 
mitted from France is this:—The de- 
positions are sent over accompanied by a 
certificate authenticated by the official seal 
and signature of the Minister of Justice; 
and undoubtedly that proof ought to be suf- 
ficient to warrant the reception of the do- 
cument. The French Government naturally 
feel that it is a great indignity to require 
them, in addition to this solemn veri- 
fication, to send over a witness for the 
purpose of proving that he had examined 
the copies with the originals, and that 
they were true copies. It is most extra- 
ordinary that this should be required, be- 
cause under the law with regard to proving 
documents from foreign countries in our 
Courts of Justice, any judicial proceedings, 
or any documents.emanating from a Court 
of Justice, can be proved by the production 
of copies of those documents purporting 
to be sealed with the seal of the Court, or 
with the signature of the Judge of the 
Court accompanied by a statement to the 
effect that the Court had no seal, without 
any proof whatever of the authenticity of 
the signature or of the seal, or of the ju- 
dicial character of the person who affixed 
the seal or the signature, or of the truth of 
the statements contained in the documents. 
If, therefore, those documents were pro- 
duced in a Court of Law, verified in the 
way I have stated, there is no doubt what- 
ever that they would be perfectly good 
evidence ; and there can be no reason why 
a difference should be made in the mode of 
proof with regard to the transmission of 
documents from France under the Treaty 
of Extradition. The present Bill, which 
was prepared by the late Government, 
proposes to amend the law in this respect, 
and to allow documents in cases under the 
Extradition Treaty to be verified in the 
way that is customary in the Courts of Law. 
I believe that if this Amendment of the 
law is adopted—though it should not be 
entirely satisfactory to the French Govern- 
ment—it will go a very considerable way 
to reconcile them to our law upon this sub- 
ject, and to induce them to abandon their 
intention of discontinuing the treaty. 

My Lords, I wish to take this opportu- 
nity of removing a misapprehension which 
appears to prevail upon this subject with 
regard to the objects of the French Go- 
vernment. It has been supposed that 
they are extremely desirous upon political 
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grounds of continuing the treaty in order 
that they may, by charging criminal of- 
fences against particular individuals, get 
possession of these criminals, and then try 
them for political offences. Now, there 
cannot be a greater mistake than the no- 
tion that any such law prevails in France. 
On the contrary, the French law is so strict 
upon that subject that where a person is 
delivered up under an Extradition Treaty, 
he can only be tried for the offence stated 
in the extradition warrant; and, if he is 
acquitted of that offence, although he may 
be charged with twenty other offences, he 
is allowed to quit France and to return 
to the place from which he was sent, and 
he cannot be put upon his trial on any 
other charge. A striking instance of this 
was furnished in the case of the Extradition 
Treaty between France and Belgium. A 
man was charged with a rape ; he escaped 
to Belgium ; he was delivered up by the 
Belgian authorities; he was tried for the 
offence and acquitted. It was then pro- 
posed that he should be tried for an in- 
decent assault, which of course was included 
in the greater offence ; but so strict were 
the French authorities in the interpretation 
of their law that they refused to try the 
man for that offence, and he was discharged 
There is one 
It 


and sent back to Belgium. 
other matter to which I wish to advert. 
is supposed that the French Government 
are extremely anxious to have their fugitive 
criminals, who have been convicted, de- 


livered up. Now that must be explained. 
There are two modes of conviction in 
France—one after trial in the presence of 
the accused, and the other par contumace. 
Persons who have escaped and are con- 
victed par contumace, as it is called, if 
they are delivered up to France, are not 
sentenced upon that conviction, but are 
again put upon their trial, and they are 
then of course exactly in the same position 
as a person who has merely had a charge 
preferred against him, and has fled from 
justice, and the conviction par contumace 
has no effect whatever. Treaties of this 
kind are of the greatest possible importance 
to a commercial country ; and | think it is 
very much to be regretted that the offences 
comprehended in our Extradition Treaty 
with France should be so limited. They 
only extend to murder, attempt to murder, 
forgery, and fraudulent bankruptcy. It 
would be very important indeed to the com- 
mercial world if the treaty were extended 
to other offences which are of frequent 
eccurrence, and which at present easily 
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escape punishment from our facility of 
communication with France. But these 
are matters for future consideration. At 
present all I ask your Lordships is to as- 
sent to this Bill, which will amend ‘the law 
in a slight particular, apparently, but in 
one which will give effect to the intentions 
of the Legislature when it passed the Act 
of 1843. The measure will, I think, con- 
ciliate the French Government, with regard 
to that treaty; it will show our desire to 
carry that treaty faithfully into effect, and 
to meet them in the same fair and just 
spirit in which they have always met us 
upon these subjects. Under these cireum- 
stances I ask your Lordships to give a 
first reading to the Bill. 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON: It is 
unnecessary for me to trouble your Lord- 
ships at any length after the very full and 
clear statement of the noble and learned 
Lord in presenting the Bill ; but I wish to 
say a few words on this subject. Her 
Majesty’s late Government thought the in- 
timation of the French Government, given 
in the month of December last, not to renew 
the treaty, was rather a hasty proceeding ; 
but, at the same time, it did not much sur- 
prise me, because not a single person had 
ever been delivered up to them under the 
treaty. This result was brought about, not 
because the English magistrates were un- 
willing to give effect to the treaty, but be- 
eause the evidence adduced was considered 
by them to be insufficient. Nevertheless, 
1 thought it would be much better to have 
kept the treaty in existence, for though it 
might not be in active operation, still it hung 
in terrorem over the heads of offenders, 
none of whom could be absolutely certain 
that he would not be delivered up under its 
provisions. It is quite right that there 
should be such a treaty between two great 
countries like England and France, which 
are only separated from each other by a 
few miles of sea. 1 am aware that a 
jealousy exists on this subject, and that we 
have only concluded three treaties of this 
kind. For my own part I thought it was 
preferable to retain the Treaty of 1843, 
making it operative, instead of asking Par- 
liament to sanction a new treaty; and 
therefore, I had recourse to Sir Thomas 
Henry, the chief magistrate at Bow Street. 
[ mention his name because it is mainly 
owing to his intelligence and ability, and 
the zeal with which he conducted the 
negotiations which took place, that we are 
saved from a position of some embarrass- 
ment and some discredit ; for the French 
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Government have always attributed what 
they considered our indifference to the work- 
ing of the treaty and our supposed indis- 
position to amend our law to our mistrust 
of their’good faith, and our fear lest they 
should misuse the treaty for political pur- 
poses. Now, there was not the slightest 
cause for any such apprehension. Lord 
Cowley was able to confer on the subject 
with the legal authorities in Paris, and to 
state to them what were the intentions of 
Her Majesty’s Government, anil what con- 
cessions they were disposed to make with 
the view of making the treaty operative. 
Sir Thomas Henry subsequently went to 
Paris, and was received with great goodwill 
by the French authorities. The result of 
those negotiations was that I was enabled to 
prepare the Bill which has now been intro- 
duced by the noble and learned Lord. Its 
object simply is to admit, under abundant 
safeguards, public documents, and autho- 
rized copies of them, as evidence in cases 
arising under the treaty. I think there is 
every reason to believe that this will satisfy 
the French Government, because it will 
make the treaty operative, and go far to 
conciliate them. If it is sanctioned by 
Parliament and found to work well, I hope 
that the category of crimes will be extended 
in the way suggested by the noble and 
learned Lord. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Bill for the Amendment of the Law re- 
lating to Treaties of Extradition read 1* ; 
to be printed ; and to be read 24 Zo- 
morrow. (No. 200.) 


MASTERS AND OPERATIVES BILL. 
( The Lord St. Leonards.) 
(No, 59.) BILL WITHDRAWN. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read, 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, that when 
he laid the Bill on the table at the begin- 
ning of the Session, he announced that it 
was not his intention to propose the second 
reading unless he found that the measure 
met with the approval of both masters and 
operatives. Since the Bill had been read 
a first time he had put himself in com- 
munication with both parties, and it ap- 
peared to him there was a general desire 
on the part of the operatives that the Bill 
should be passed into law, while there was 
no such desire on the part of the masters 
to have any such Bill passed. Ata meet- 
ing of delegates who, as he was informed, 
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represented 100,000 operatives, a long dis. 
cussion took place, and a resolution in 
favour of the Bill was carried. A number 
of those delegates had an interview with 
him for the purpose of receiving an expla- | 
nation on some points ; and he found that 
those men seemed well disposed to act in a 
harmonious manner with the masters, and 
they, in their representative capacity, ex- 
pressed an entire approval of the Bill. But, 
on the other hand, in his communications 
with the great builders of London they told 
him that they thought the Bill would do 
them no good, although on a previous occa- 
sion, after an interview with him, they were 
desirous that such a Bill should be passed. 
He, therefore, did not ask their Lordships 
to read the Billa second time. He had had 
considerable correspondence with both sides, 
and he had taken a great deal of trouble 
to effect what he thought would tend to the 
public advantage, and he had discovered that 
both masters and operatives were desirous 
that a Bill should be passed which would 
provide for the regulation of future wages, 
Now, the Bill which he had introduced 
carefully provided that the Council of Con- 
ciliation should have no such power, and 
he had expressed his opinion to the effect 
that he had no intention of ever presenting 
|a Bill to that House which should give 
Courts of Conciliation absolute power over 
wages; and, at all events, not unless 
confined to a very limited period. Ilis 
purpose now was to move the discharge 
of the order for the second reading. Nest 
Session he would introduce again the 
same Bill; and if the operatives and 
masters after reconsidering the Bill should 
petition the House in sufficiently large 
numbers he would do what he could to 
effect its passing. It was a permissive 
Bill, no man being bound who did not 
choose to be bound by it; and he had not 
the slightest doubt of its working well if it 
were to be passed. He moved that the 
order for the second reading be discharged. 
Its future progress would depend upon the 
masters and operatives themselves. 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, it 


was but justice to the noble and learned 
Lord to state that the Bill had been received 
with considerable favour by a large num- 
ber of operatives in all parts of the king- 





dom. Indeed, some such measure was re- 
| quired in the times in which we lived. 
Disputes about wages and other matters 
| would necessarily arise, and unless some- 
thing were done there would be perpetual 
strikes, and the ten thousand evils which 
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usually accompanied them. Ile had been 
anxious to learn the opinion of the operatives 
in regard to the present Bill, and he had 
received a letter from the chairman of a 
large body of working men, to whom the 
Bill had been submitted. The writer of the 
letter believed that the Bill, as a whole, 
was a wise one, and likely to have bene- 
ficial results. He also stated that he was 
apprehensive of strikes, and desired to avert 
them ; and that the establishment of Coun- 
cils of Conciliation, as proposed by the Bill, 
would in many instances prevent disputes, 
and generally foster a better understanding 
between employers and employed. It was 


a matter to be regretted that such a Bill 
should be withdrawn, but he trusted that 
next Session some such Bill would be passed 
into law. 

Order discharged. 

Bill (by Leave of the House) withdrawn. 


REVISING BARRISTERS’ QUALIFICA- 
TIONS BILL—( The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 196.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
under the law as it at present stood Re- 
visiog Barristers were disqualified for hold- 
ing any other office under the Crown; but 
several of those gentlemen liad been ap- 
pointed Commissioners to inquire into 
corrupt practices at recent elections, and 
the Bill before the House was to enable 
them to retain both offices. He moved 
that the Bill be read a second time. 

Motion agreed to: Bill read 2*, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House Zo-morrow. 


SEWAGE AND POLLUTION OF RIVERS. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Tue Eart or SHREWSBURY said, 
that the subject of disinfecting sewage 
and preventing the pollution of rivers was 
one of great importance, and he hoped his 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment would sanction the appointment of 
a Committee to inquire into the matter, 
and if there were ground for it, and he 
believed there would be, he trusted the 
Committee would be renewed next Session. 

Moved, “That a Select Committee be appoint- 
ed to inquire into the Means suggested by Mr. 
Dover of disinfecting sewage and preventing the 
Pollution of Rivers.” —{ The Earl of Shrewsbury.) 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, no one 
could dispute the great importance of pre- 
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serving rivers free from pollution, and few 
could have more practical experience with 
reference to the matter than himself, since 
he lived in a country where every stream 
and brook was to a great extent polluted. 
But as a Royal Commission had begun an 
inquiry into the whole subject, commencing 
with the Thames, he thought it would be 
most inexpedient for their Lordships to 
appoint a Committee to examine into the 
value of any particular scheme of purifi- 
eation, He had heard Mr. Dover’s patent 
very highly spoken of; but whatever its 
merits—and he would not detract from 
them—he thought if their Lordships con- 
sented to inquire into this one patent they 
could not, in justice, refuse to inspect and 
report upon the merits of the patent of 
any other inventor who chose to offer his 
plans for their inspection. Besides, the 
Committee could not hope to furnish the 
House with a trustworthy Report upon 
the subject unless they had some better 
means of testing the quality of the patent 
than the small model it was proposed to 
offer them. As it was most unlikely the 
labours of the Committee would lead to 
useful legislation, he thought that rather 
than waste the time of the noble Lords 
who would form the Committee it would 
be better not to appoint it. 

Lorp DENMAN was understood to sup- 
port the Motion for a Committee. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, there was no 
doubt Mr. Dover’s invention was very in- 
genious, and that his model worked very 
well ; it seemed to purify the water very 
readily, and Mr. Dover made good use of 
the deposit which came froth the water ; 
but, at the same time, he agreed with the 
noble Earl that it was impossible to ap- 
point a Committee to examine and report 
upon every invention brought under no- 
tice. No good could come of an inquiry 
into Mr. Dover’s scheme unless Parliament 
were prepared to order that it should be 
tested on a large scale at the public ex- 
pense ; but although he objected to the 
appointment of a Committee especially to 
inquire into the merits of Mr. Dover's in- 
vention, he had no doubt, after what had 
fallen from their Lordships, that the Royal 
Commissioners would be induced to exa- 
mine it themselves. 

Tue Eart or SHREWSBURY said, he 
admitted the force of the objection, and 
had no wish to persist in his Motion; but 
as to the remark that a Royal Commission 
had been appointed to inquire into the 
whole subject, he feared that the scope of 
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their inquiry was too great to permit them 
to make an examination as to the merits of 
any particular scheme ; while a Committee 
appointed to inquire into the one subject 
would give it particular attenti:n. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he had no 
power to direct the Commission, but he 
had very little doubt that, considering what 
a very favourable opinion had been ex- 
pressed on the experiments which had 
been made with Mr. Dover’s patent, the 
Commission would be willing to receive 
evidence on the subject. 


Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, July 19, 1866. 


MINUTES.|—New Memser Sworn—Rear Ad- 
miral George Henry Seymour for Antrim. 

Se.zot Commitree—Report—On Trade in Ani- 
mals (427). 

Pusuic Bitts—Resolutions reported—Fees (Pub- 
lic Departments); Constabulary Force (Ire- 
land) [Pay, &e.]; New Zealand Guarantee. 

Ordered—Fees (Public Departments)* ; Consta- 
bulary Force (Ireland) [Pay, &e.]* ; New Zea- 
land Guarantee *; Parochial Buildings (Scot- 
land) Act Amendment * ; Railway Construction 
Facilities Act (1864) Amendment.* 

First Reading— Fees (Public Departments) * 
[223] ; Constabulary Force (Ireland) * [224]; 
New Zealand Guarantee * [225]; Parochial 
Buildings (Scotland) Act Amendment * [222]; 
Railway Construction Facilities Act (1864) 
Amendment * [226]. 

Second Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands Act (Ireland) Provisional Order * [216]; 
Courts of Justice* [217]; Public Works, 
Harbours, &c.*; Public Works Loans (Ire- 
land)* [219]; Paupers (Scotland)* [197]; 
Court of Session (Scotland) * [204]; Overseer 
of the Poor (Small Parishes)* [214]; Poor 
Law Amendment * [221]. 

Committce—Thames Navigation (re-comm.) [205]; 
Inland Revenue [209] [r.r.]; Commons (Me- 
tropolis) * [84]; County Assessments (re- 
comm.) * [179]. 

Report — Thames Navigation (re-comm.) [205]; 
Commons (Metropolis) * [84] ; County Assess- 
ments (re-comm. ) * [179]. 

Considered as amended—Oyster Fisheries * 169] ; 
Straits Settlements * [176] ; British Columbia * 
[186}. 

Third Reading— Hundred Bridges * [178]; Cha- 
ritable Trusts Deeds Enrolment [Lords] * [199]. 

Withdrawn—Entail (Scotland)* [45]; Water- 
works (re-comm.) * [195]; Merchant Shipping 
Act (1854) Amendment * [58] ; Representation 
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of the People [68], and Re-distribution of 
Seats [138]; Representation of the People 
(Scotland) * [140] ; Representation of the Peo. 
ple (Ireland)* [142]; Summary Procedure 
(Scotland) * [64]; Trusts (Scotland)* [65]; 
Turnpike Roads * [113] ; Capital Punishments 
within Prisons * [54] ; General Police and Im- 
provement (Scotland) Act (1862) Amendment 
(re-comm.) * [206]. 


in Jamaica. 


THE OUTBREAK IN JAMAICA, 
QUESTION. 


Mr, J. STUART MILL said, wishing 
to spare the House the monotonously pain- 
ful details contained in the Questions of 
which he had given notice, he would simply 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether any steps 
had been or would be taken by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for bringing to justice 
those who had been concerned in the com- 
mission of various illegal acts in Jamaica ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE.- 
QUER: I should prefer, Sir, that the 
hon. Gentleman should ask the Questions 
in detail. I think the Questions which the 
hon. Gentleman has thought proper in his 
discretion to address to the Executive 
should be well known to the House, as 
many hon. Members have not really had 
an opportunity of making themselves ac- 
quainted with them. Under these cireum- 
stances, it is due to the House and to the 
subject that the hon. Gentleman should 
address himself now to the House, and let 
them hear what the Questions are. 

Mr. J. STUART MILL: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman desire me to read 
the whole ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER : The whole. 

Mr. J. STUART MILL: I beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether any steps have been or will be 
taken to bring to trial Lieutenant Adcock, 
for unlawfully putting to death two men 
named Mitchell and Hill without trial, and 
six persons, after alleged trial by Court 
Martial, on charges not cognizable by a 
Military Court ; for flogging, without trial, 
John Anderson and others, and author- 
izing one Henry Ford to flog many men 
and women without trial, one of whom, 
named John Mullins, died in consequence : 
Whether any steps have been or will be 
taken to bring to trial Captain Hole for 
hanging one Donaldson without trial ; for 
shooting, and permitting to be shot, vari- 
ous persons without trial ; for putting to 
death by hanging, or shooting, thirty-three 
persons, after trial by a so-called Military 
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Court, for acts not cognizable by a Mili- 
tary Court, and without observance of the 
rules prescribed by the Articles of War ; 
for flogging various men and women with- 
out trial; and for being accessory, after 
the fact, to the unlawful putting to death 
of numerous persons by soldiers under his 
command : Whether any steps have been 
or will be taken to bring to trial Licutenant 
Oxley, for putting John Burdy to death 
after a similar unlawful trial, and for per- 
mitting the men under his command to fire 
at unarmed peasants and cause the death 
of several persons: Whether any steps 
have been or will be taken to bring to trial 
Ensign Cullen and Dr. Morris, for putting 
three men to death without trial, and Dr. 
Morris for shooting one William Gray: 
Whether any steps have been or will be 
taken to bring to trial Stipendiary Magis- 
trate Fyfe, for burning houses of peasantry, 
putting to death one person without trial, 
and being accessory to the unlawful putting 
to death of various others: Whether any 
steps have been or will be taken to bring 
to trial Attorney General Hislop, Lieu- 
tenant Brand, Captain Lake, and Captain 
Field, for sitting as presidents or members 
of alleged Courts Martial, by whom numer- 
ous persons were unlawfully put to death : 
Whether any steps have been or will be 
taken to bring to trial General O’Connor, 
for having been accessory before and after 
the fact to numerous unlawful executions, 
some of them without trial, and others 
after the illegal trials already specified : 
Whether any steps have been or will be 
taken to bring to trial Colonel Nelson, 
Brigadier General in Jamaica, for unlaw- 
fully causing to be tried, in time of peace, 
by Military Courts irregularly composed, 
for acts alleged to have been done before 
the proclamation or beyond the jurisdiction 
of Martial Law, and after such trial to be 
unlawfully put to death, the following per- 
sons :—George William Gordon, Edward 
Fleming, Samuel Clarke, William Grant, 
George Macintosh, Henry Lawrence, Le- 
titia Geoghan, and six other women, one 
of them in a state of pregnancy; Scipio 
Cowell, Alexander Taylor, Toby Butler, 
Jasper Hall Livingston, and various other 
persons who had been previously flogged, 
and about 180 other alleged rebels ; and 
for authorizing the flogging without trial 
of Alexander Phillips, Richard Clark, and 
numerous others : Whether any legal pro- 
ceedings have been or will be ordered to 
be taken against Mr. Edward John Eyre, 
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in all or any of the above acts, and par- 
ticularly for the illegal trial and execution 
of Mr. George William Gordon : And, if 
not, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
are advised that these acts are not offences 
under the Criminal Law? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Speaker, the House has 
heard the ten Questions which the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Westminster has 
thought fit to address to the Government, 
in a form which I think somewhat be- 
yond the boundaries of Parliamentary pre- 
cedent, because in putting questions in 
which opinions are also expressed, we are 
trespassing in some degree upon the li- 
berty and freedom of discussion. It is 
impossible under such circumstances to 
discuss a subject, and at the same time 
we may obtain an answer from the Go- 
vernment, which may lead the public 
mind to the presumption that those who 
reply to them agree in the assumed state 
of facts on which the questions are founded. 
Now nine of these questions, which are 
ten in number, inquire of the Government 
whether any steps have been or will be 
taken with respect to those lamentable 
proceedings in Jamaica, which the hon. 
Gentleman throughout treats as unlawful. 
But after these nine inquiries, throughout 
which the conduct of certain individuals is 
assumed to be illegal, there is a tenth in- 
quiry which comes to this—whether Her 
Majesty’s Government, after inquiry, are of 
opinion that such conduct and proceedings 
were illegal? Now, I think that we are all 
agreed that the Law Advisers of the Crown, 
from whatever party the Government of 
this country may be formed, generally 
speaking, are men most eminent in their 
profession, and if the hon. Gentleman is of 
opinion that it is possible that the Law 
Advisers of the Crown may be of opinion 
that these acts are not illegal, 1 think the 
hon. Gentleman is hardly justified in assum- 
ing throughout his inquiries that they are 
illegal, and he might have made these 
inquiries without proceeding on that as- 
sumption. But it is not merely that the 
questions are put in a form which, if not 
noticed, might, perhaps, lead to great in- 
convenience, that I think the course pur- 
sued by the hon. Gentleman objectionable, 
but so far as I can judge, though brought 
forward with great apparent precision, they 
do not appear in their allegations to be 
as accurate as could be desired. In the 
first place, throughout these questions the 
hon, Gentleman seems entirely oblivious of 
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the fact that the proceedings complained 
of took place during the existence of mar- 
tial law. That is the first feature which 
strikes one amid these numerous inter- 
rogatories, and there seems throughout a 
very great confusion in the mind of the 
hon. Gentleman on the nature of martial 
law, because we have this remarkable ex- 
pression—certain persons being spoken of 
as if their cases were decided without trial or 
alleged trial by court martial; we have such 
expressions as ‘‘ on charges not cognizable 
by a military court.”’ Then there is another 
charge that the case was decided ‘‘ without 
observance of the rules prescribed by the 
Articles of War.” Then, in a third case, 
we are told that persons have been ‘‘ tried 
in time of peace by military courts irregu- 
larly composed,” and other allegations of 
the same kind have been made. But in 
a state of martial law there can be no 
irregularity in the constitution of the courts. 
Martial law supersedes ordinary law, and 
the hon. Gentleman seems throughout these 
questions to assume that in a state of 
martial law courts martial are to be held 
according to the terms and conditions under 
which they would be held when the Mutiny 
Act was in existence. But in a state of 


martial Jaw the Mutiny Act, like other 
Acts, would be suspended, so that here, 
throughout, there is a source of extreme 
irregularity and inaccuracy in these ques- 


tions. There are also, so faras I am ac- 
quainted with the subject—of course, I 
am not versed in the complications of it 
like the hon. Gentleman—inquiries which 
ought not to have been made in such 
cases, and which are founded on the assump- 
tion of absolutely illegal conduet. In the 
case of Ensign Cullen and Dr. Morris, for 
instance, the hon. Gentleman asks ‘* whe- 
ther any steps have been or will be taken 
to bring to trial Ensign Cullen and Dr. 
Morris for putting three men to death 
without trial ; and Dr. Morris for shooting 
one William Gray ?” Now, in the evidence 
taken before the Commissioners it is par- 
ticularly stated that this was a charge not 
proved, and that the evidence for and 
against was equally conflicting ; the Com- 
missioners themselves recommend further 
inquiry, and I believe that that further in- 
quiry is now taking place. Assuredly, under 
these circumstances, the hon. Gentleman 
is not justified in asking whether the Go- 
vernment are going to interfere and to try 
persons for putting to death men without 
trial when we have authentie records on 
the table of the House which seem to 
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point to a different conclusion. Now, 
there is a very strong charge here with 
regard to Colonel Nelson, at the time Briga- 
dier General in Jamaica. We are asked 
‘‘whether any steps have been taken or 
will be taken to bring to trial Colonel 
Nelson for, among other things, unlaw. 
fully putting to death certain men and 
women, one of whom was in a state 
of pregnancy, who had been previously 
flogged.’”” Now it is patent that in the 
evidence taken before the Commissioners 
it has been shown that no one was flogged 
without trial by Colonel Nelson, and no 
woman known to be in a state of pregnaney 
was tried; and therefore I think the hon. 
Gentleman was not justified in so deei- 
dedly pronouncing that a person serving 
Her Majesty was guilty of crimes which 
have not been proved. I feel it my duty, as 
these are questions of a remarkable cha- 
racter, to make these explanations. In the 
first place, I cannot countenance the hon. 
Gentleman assuming throughout that these 
proceedings were illegal. That is at least a 
question of controversy, upon which there 
may be a difference of opinion. But through- 
out these questions the hon. Gentleman 
takes for granted that these have been illegal 
acts, and that these proceedings have taken 
place without authority. Secondly, I think 
the hon. Gentleman ought to have taken 
care, in putting these questions, that they 
should be simply and severely accurate in 
their allegations. Having made these ob- 
servations, which I think I am justified in 
doing, although I do not myself approve 
long questions being addressed to Minis- 
ters, or long answers being given by Minis- 
ters—for, generally speaking, when they are 
requisite, it is more convenient to have a de- 
bate upon the matter—yetI hope the House 
will not think it intrusive on my part if I 
tell them now what really has been done in 
these affairs. When these unhappy events 
took place in Jamaica the late Government 
thought it their duty to advise Her Majesty 
to appoint a Commission to proceed to the 
| island, and there, with all the advantage 
of local inquiry and observation, to investi- 
| gate what had occurred. I think the late 
| Government took a prudent and proper 
‘course. That Commission was formed of 
}eminent men, who possessed the public 
| confidence ; and whatever controversy there 
| may be on other parts of this question, I 
| think it will be generally admitted that by 
their acuteness and assiduity these eminent 
persons have quite justified the confidence 
placed in them by the Sovereign and the 
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country. Well, Sir, the late Government, 
acting upon the Report of their own Com- 
mission, considered the ease of the Go- 
vernor, and dismissed him from his post. 
That appears to me to be conclusive as re- | 
gards the case of Governor Eyre. He was 
dismissed. Those who ask that further 
steps should be taken seem to me to con- 
fuse errors of conduct and errors of judg- 
ment with malice prepense. But I wholly 
mistake the House of Commons if they 
would ever sanction such an opinion. Now, 
with regard to the subordinate officers, 
either naval or military, the late Govern- 
ment, after deliberating upon the Report 
of their own Commissioners, gave instruc- 
tions to the Admiralty and the Horse 
Guards to investigate and report upon the 
eonduet of the officers connected respec- 
tively with those Departments. The Ad- 
miralty, after investigating the subject, 
decided that no fresh inquiry was requisite, 
and they approved the conduct of the Ad- 
miral on the station. The Horse Guards, 
as I am informed, have not made up their 
minds upon the instructions with which 
they were furnished, and no one grudges 
them sufficient time to arrive at a decision 
of so momentous a character. Under these 
circumstances, I am at a loss to understand 
why the hon. Gentleman is thus pressing 
us for information, and why he is so impa- 
tient to ask us what steps are or have been 
taken. If, upon consideration, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should feel it their duty 
to address fresh instructions to the Horse 
Guards or the Admiralty, we shall do our 
duty. But our fresh instructions would be 
of course founded upon fresh information, 
and we should only act after having taken 
the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown. The present state of affairs is that 
the late Government considered the eon- 
duct of Governor Eyre and dismissed him. 
They referred it to the Admiralty and the 
Horse Guards, under the instructions of 
the Government, to consider the conduct of 
the officers employed. The Admiralty did 
not disapprove the conduct of the Admiral, 
and the Horse Guards have not yet come 
to any decision. This being the state of 
the case, I am not prepared to offer any 
further information to the hon. Gentleman, 


THE COAL COMMISSION, 
QUESTION. 
Cotone, SYKES said, he rose to ask, 
Whether the Royal Coal Commission is 
authorized to bore for Coal in different 
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parts of Great Britain, and whether it is 
understood that expenses may be incurred 
to an unlimited extent without the previous 
approval of the House of Commons ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, in reply, that 
there was no authority to bore for coal in 
different parts of the country. It was not 


usual for expenses of this kind to be in- 
curred without application being first made 
to the Ilome Office, who, if needful, might 
place the application before the Treasury. 


IRELAND—MEDICAL SUPERINTEN.- 
DENTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PACK - BERESFORD said, he 
would beg to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, What are the qualifications neces- 
sary to hold the situation of resident medi- 
cal superintendent of a County Lunatie 
Asylum in Ireland ; and had the situation 
of resident medical superintendent to the 
Carlow Lunatic Asylum been filled up; and, 
if so, who has been appointed ? 

Lorp NAAS said, in reply, that the 
office of medical superintendent of the 
Carlow lunatic asylum had been filled up 
by the late Government. A person hold- 
ing the position of medical resident super- 
intendent must be a qualified physician and 
surgeon. 


INDIA—GRIEVANCES OF INDIAN 
OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Cotone. SYKES said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the 393 petitions now on the 
table of the House of Commons from Offi- 
cers of the Indian Armies for redress of 
grievances will be taken into consideration 
before a communication is made to the 
House on the subject of petitions pre- 
sented to the last Parliament ? 

Viscount CRANBOURNE: Undoubt- 
edly. Not only the 393 petitions now on 
the table, but all petitions from the Indian 
army will be taken into consideration be- 
fore we come to a decision on the subject. 


SCOTCH BURGHS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. M‘LAREN said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department his intention respecting the 
‘« Bill (as amended in Committee) to amend 
the General Police and Improvement (Scot- 
land) Act, 1862,” in so far as respects the 
proposed change in the constitution of all 
the burghs in Scotland which have adopted 
that Act ? 
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Sir JAMES FERGUSSON replied, 
that it was not intended by the Bill in any 
way to alter the constitution of burghs. 
It raised a matter of controversy, how- 
ever, and would not be proceeded with this 
Session. 


ARMY—ARTILLERY—CAST-STEEL 
BARRELS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SAUNDERSON said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government has been directed to the ques- 
tion of substituting cast-steel barrels, bored 
in the solid, for the iron barrels employed 
in the manufacture of the Enfield rifle ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, in the absence 
of his right hon. Friend (General Peel), 
he would state that the attention of the 
proper authorities had been for some time 
past directed to this subject, and experi- 
ments were still in progress which might 
possibly lead to the substitution of cast- 
steel barrels for those now employed in the 
Enfield rifles. 


IRELAND—APPOINTMENT OF MR. 
BLACKBURNE.— QUESTION, 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, as the right hon. 
Member for Louth (Mr. Chichester For- 
tescue) was not in his place, he would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Morpeth, If it be the fact, as was stated 
on Tuesday night by Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that Mr. Blackburne, who 
in his eighty-fifth year has been appointed 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, had been ap- 
pointed to the office of Lord Justice of 
Appeal as recently as three months since ; 
and whether it is within his knowledge 
when that appointment was really made ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY: Sir, I was not 
in the House when the right hon. Gentle- 
man is reported to have made the state- 
ment. I can hardly believe that he made 
it, because it is notorious that Mr. Black- 
burne was appointed to the office of Lord 
Justice of Appeal in Ireland in 1856— 
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ten years ago—immediately after the pass- 
ing of the Act which constituted that | 
office. I believe it is also perfectly well | 
known that there was an understanding | 
when that Act was passed that Mr. Black- | 
burne having held the office of Lord Chan- | 
cellor of Ireland, and being quite compe- 
tent to perform the duties of Lord Justice 
of Appeal, should be appointed to that 
office ; and the Government acted on that | 
understanding. 


Mr. M‘Laren 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE. 
QUER: What I intended to say was that 
Mr. Blackburne was originally appointed 
to the office of Lord Justice by a Liberal 
Administration. That was ten years ago. 
And certainly three months ago he was 
revising a decree of the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. Some one told me at the time 
that there had been an appeal to him from 
the Lord Chancellor. 


IRELAND—INLAND FISHERIES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BLAKE said, he rose to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether the 
Bill prepared by the late Administration 
to amend the Law relative to the Irish 
[nland Fisheries, and which was intended 
to be introduced in the Lords, will be pro- 
ceeded with during the present Session ? 

Lorp NAAS said, he thought it desir. 
able that the Bill should be introduced 
during the present Session, but it was not 
for him to say whether it would be pro- 
ceeded with during the present Session. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT AMEND. 
MENT BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LAIRD said, he wished to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, If he in- 
tends to proceed further with the Merchant 
Shipping Act (1854) Amendment Bill this 
Session ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, in 
reply, said, it would not be possible to pro- 
ceed this Session with that Bill or with the 
Waterworks Bill, and he therefore pro- 
posed that the Orders relating to them both 
should be read and discharged. 


Orders read and discharged accordingly. 


IRELAND—APPOINTMENT OF MR, 
BLACKBURNE.— QUESTION. 


Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
would beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether the statement is cor- 
rect that on the occasion of the Earl of 
Derby forming his administration in the 
year 1858 the office of Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland was offered to the present Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, the Right hon. 
Francis Blackburne, and then declined by 
him on the ground of his advanced age, or 
some similar reason ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, it is very difficult to remember 
all the offers of office that were made in the 


| year 1858 ; but I believe that Mr. Black- 
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burne was then requested by Lord Derby 
to become Lord Chancellor of Ireland; and 
I think he declined the offer because he was 
then in possession of the very dignified and 
permanent office just referred to by the 
right hon. Member for Morpeth (Sir George 
Grey), whereas the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland does not partake of that 
permanent character. I do not believe that 
age was alleged as the cause of Mr. Black- 
burne’s refusal; and to what “ similar 


reason’ the hon. Member alludes in his 
question I am totally at a loss to conceive. 


THE COAL COMMISSION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department for an explanation con- 
nected with the answer he had given to 
the hon. Member for Aberdeen (Colonel 
Sykes) on the subject of the power of 
the Coal Commission to authorize boring. 
He wished to know, Whether he was right 
in believing that the effect of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s answer was that the Commis- 
sion had, in point of fact, no power what- 
ever to institute boring, and that any matter 
of that kind was wholly excluded from the 
power of the Commission ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the right hon. 
Gentleman was quite correct, there was no 
such power given to the Commission. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HANBURY said, he wished to ask, 
Whether the Government will give ao 
morning sitting for proceeding with the 
Industrial Schools Bill ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, in reply, that if 
the Bill could not be brought on by ten 
o'clock that night he would be willing to 
make it the second or third Order for the 
morning sitting on Tuesday, when the Pub- 
lie Health Bill would have the precedence. 


PROPOSED PUBLIC MEETING IN HYDE 
PARK.—QUESTION, 


Mr. P, A. TAYLOR said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, to state by whose au- 
thority, and under what law, an order 
signed by Sir Richard Mayne has been 
issued forbidding the holding of a public 
meeting in Hyde Park ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: I wish, Sir, the 
hon. Gentleman had sent me an earlier 
notice of his Question, in order that I might 
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have been able to give it a more complete 
answer. However, speaking from recollec- 
tion, I think I can give him nearly a com- 
plete answer. The order signed by Sir 
Richard Mayne has been issued under my 
authority and direction, and I am en- 
tirely responsible for it. With regard 
to the legality of such an order, I wish 
to remind the hon. Member and the 
House, if they are not acquainted with 
the fact already, that notices have been 
placarded over every part of the me- 
tropolis, inviting large assemblages of per- 
sons to come from different parts of Lon- 
don, to meet at six o’clock in the evening, 
and to concentrate their processions in 
Hyde Park at half past six, for the pur- 
pose, as avowed in some of those notices, 
of making what they call a demonstration. 
I think I need not point out to the House 
that the consequences arising from such 
assemblages of men meeting in Hyde Park 
might lead, and probably would lead, to 
riotous or disorderly conduct, and certainly 
would interfere with the recreation of quiet 
and orderly people, for whom the parks, 
the property of the Crown, are open, and 
not for the purposes of such meetings. 
Let it be remembered that there is no- 
thing in the notice signed by Sir Richard 
Mayne to imply that orderly conducted 
processions are forbidden, or that any of 
these gentlemen may not hold their meet- 
ings at the proper time and in the proper 
place for the purpose of discussing 
political or any other matters. But 
I think that any one who holds the office 
which I have the honour to hold is bound 
to attend to the public peace of the me- 
tropolis ; and if he believes that those parks, 
which are open by Her Majesty’s permission 
for the benefit of all her subjects, are likely 
to be employed for any purpose that would 
interfere with the recreation of quiet and 
orderly people there, and might possi- 
bly lead to riotous and disorderly proceed- 
ings. I therefore think I should have been 
most blameworthy if I had not directed 
the issue of such an order as that now in 
question. 

Sm GEORGE GREY: I may perhaps 
be allowed to say that the course taken by 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole) is 
exactly in accordance with that which has 
been pursued on former occasions. Hyde 
Park is one of the Royal parks; and the 
prohibition of the holding of meetings there 
is founded on the reason stated by my right 
hon. Friend—namely, that the Royal parks 
are intended for the recreation and enjoy- 
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ment of the people, and has no reference 
whatever to the abstract right of holding 
public meetings. Sw Richard Mayne re- 
ceived instructions from re before I left 
office, when a meeting in Hyde Park had 
been announced, that it should not be al- 
lowed to be held there. 

Mr. J. STUART MILL: I wish, Sir, 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether we are to under- 
stand that the prohibition which he au- 
thorized to be issued as to the contemplated 
public meeting is based only on the cir- 
cumstance that the meeting was announced 
to be held in one of the parks? If so— 

“Order, order! ’”] 

Mr. WALPOLE: I may perhaps be 
permitted to say that the notice which has 
been issued is grounded on the circum- 
stance that the meeting was to have been 
held in Hyde Park ; and I may venture 
to add, as this Question has been put to 
me, that I hope the notice which I have 
caused to be issued will not be interpreted 
as being intended in the least degree to 
prevent the holding of ordinary public 
meetings for political discussion, but sim- 
ply for the preservation of the public peace. 


IRELAND—RECORD OFFICE (DUBLIN). 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 

GeneraL DUNNE said, he rose to move 
for a Return stating the progress made in 
the works of the new Record Office in Dub- 
lin, when it will be completed, and when 
the Records will be placed there ; and when 
the Government will bring in a Bill for the 
purpose of the one which cannot be re- 
moved without it? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, the building 
was nearly completed, and some of the 
records would be speedily removed to it ; 
but with regard to others, the sanction of 
Parliament, would be necessary for their 
removal. 


HELSTON ELECTION.—REPORT. 


Report from Select Committee con- 
sidered. 

Mr. LOWE, the Chairman of this Com- 
mittee, having read to the House two para- 
graphs from their Report to the effect that, 
although the poll books showed that the 
number of votes for Mr. Brett and Mr. 
Campbell were equal, the returning officer 
had nevertheless returned Mr. Campbell 
as duly elected, and that the returning 
officer did not appear before the Com- 
mittee to offer any explanation why such a 
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return had been made, said, he might add 
that the returning officer was served both 
with a notice and with the Speaker’s war- 
rant. The Committee did not attach any 
blame to that gentleman for not answering 
to those documents, because he had received 
a notice from the agents for the petitioners 
stating that his evidence would not be re- 
quired. But the Committee thought it 
right to mention the fact of his not having 
been in attendance, because they thought 
the circumstances disclosed before them 
were so remarkable that it was the duty of 
the returning officer to have attended be- 
fore the Committee and explained them, 
The Committee further found, by investi- 
gating the poll, that the returning officer 
had voted for Mr. Campbell, and they also 
found that the returning officer was the 
father of the agent of Mr. Campbell. Under 
those circumstances, he thought the House 
would be of opinion that the Committee 
had no alternative but to call the attention 
of the House to the facts contained in their 
Report, in order that the House might 
take any steps which it thought proper for 
clearing up the matter. He had since re- 
ceived a letter from the returning officer, 
and he would read such portions of it as 
were relevant to the question at issue. 
The rest of the letter was taken up with 
excuses, with which it was not necessary 
that he should trouble the House. The 
part of the letter to which he wished to 
call attention was as follows :— 


“Tn regard to the return which I made I desire 
to make the following observations :—When I 
discovered on adding up the poll books that an 
equal number of votes had been given for Mr. 
Campbell and Mr. Brett, I felt much difficulty as 
to the course it would be proper for me to pursue. 
In all other cases it appeared to me to be clear 
that the mayor of a borough when acting in his 
official capacity had a casting vote, and my strong 
impression undoubtedly was that I had the casting 
vote in this instance also. I did not, however, 
feel certain on the subject, and stated this in the 
public hall, but that if I had a casting vote I gave 
it in favour of Mr. Campbell. I was also strongly 
impressed by the conviction that it was my duty 
to make a Return of one person only, according 
to the express requirement of the writ, and that I 
could not consistently with the writ return two 
mes After a long discussion in the public hall 

proposed to adjourn my decision to enable me 
to take the opinion of counsel as to the proper 
return for me to make. This course, however, 
was very generally objected to, and I was conse- 
quently compelled to decide for myself according 
to the best judgment I could form. I ultimately 
determined to return Mr. Campbell, after refer- 
ring to the only authority I had at hand, and which 
I believed to be regarded as the best—namely, 
Rogers on Elections, in which the following pase 
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occurs :—* A learned writer considers that if 
the votes are equal it is a void election, but adds 
that the returning officer may, without incurring 
censure, return either all the candidates who have 
ual numbers, or one only’ (p. 281). I conscien- 
tiously believe that in returning Mr. Campbell, in 
whose favour the show of hands had been given, I 
was properly discharging my duty, having regard to 
the terms of the writ, the belief that I had a cast- 
ing vote, and to the authority to which I have 
referred. I beg, in conclusion, to state to you, 
and through you to be permitted to state to the 
Ilouse, that in making such return I was influ- 
enced by the single desire to do that which ap- 
peared to me to be my duty; and I beg that you 
and the House will be pleased to accept the ex- 
pression of my regret if the course which I have 
taken should on mature consideration be deemed 
by the House to be in any respect incorrect.” 
He (Mr. Lowe) did not propose to offer to 
the House any observations upon the rea- 
sons which the writer of the letter gave 
for taking the course which he had adopted. 
He deemed it, however, to be his duty to 
state what the law on the subject was, be- 
cause the best argument used by the gen- 
tleman in question was, perhaps, that he 
had been misled by the text books upon it. 
There was, in the first place, the “‘ Bram- 
ber case,” which occurred in 1703. In 
that instance two candidates, Lord Wind- 
sor and Mr. Middleton, polled an equal 
number of votes. The returning officer 
declared Mr. Middleton duly elected, on 
- which Lord Windsor petitioned against 
the return, and the election was declared 
void. The returning officer, however, who 
took upon himself to return only one Mem- 
ber, had done so without incurring cen- 
sure of the House. Then came the ** Hor- 
sham case,”’ in 1715 (18th volume of Par- 
liamentary Journals, page 172). The 
first candidate in that instance was Mr. 
Eversfield, who polled thirty-six votes, the 
remaining two, Sir Henry Goring and Sir 
Arthur Ingram having polled each thirty- 
three. The sheriff returned Mr. Evers- 
field and Sir Henry Goring, taking no 
notice of Sir Arthur Ingram. The counsel 
for the petitioner took notice of the irregu- 
larity, arguing that the returning officer had 
been guilty of misconduct in not making a 
double return. The House, however, al- 
though they unseated Sir Henry Goring, 
took no notice of the returning officer, who 
escaped all censure. That was all the in- 
formation on the subject to be derived 
from the precedents. Since that period— 
1715—the almost universal practice had 
been to return both Members in the event 
of an equality of votes, leaving the question 
as to which of them should have the seat 
to be decided by the House of Commons. 
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The circumstances of the present case 
being such as he had stated, the only point 
which remained for consideration was what 
course in reference to it the House ought 
to adopt ? The House had been made ac- 
quainted with the excuses advanced by the 
returning officer, who was, he believed, 
seventy-five years of age, and not in good 
health. No good purpose could, he 
thought, be served by subjecting him to a 
reprimand for what he had done. He had 
acted in accordance with what was once 
the practice; at least, similar conduct had, 
as he had shown, been allowed to pass un- 
censured, The practice seemed, so far as 
he could see, to have been gradually 
changed by custom without any technical 
decision of the House. He for one, there- 
fore, as Chairman of the Committee, did 
not feel disposed to press the matter as 
against the returning officer any further. 
If any hon. Gentleman took a different 
view, it was, of course, open to him to act 
upon it. It remained to be considered 
whether it was desirable that the House 
should place on record any decision on the 
subject. If it should be decided in the 
affirmative, he was prepared to submit a 
Resolution to its notice, or the matter might 
be postponed to some future day. Cir- 
cumstances, he might add, had lately oc- 
curred which tended rather to complicate 
the question. A Bill had been introduced 
which had occupied the day before a con- 
siderable portion of the time of hon. Mem- 
bers, and the object of which was to enable 
the returning officer to give a casting vote 
in those cases in which the number of 
votes happened to be equal. It might, 
therefore, be deemed inexpedient to lay 
down any law on the subject, when there 
was some chance that double returns 
might be altogether abolished. At the 
came time it was probable, taking into 
account the period of the Session, that 
the Bill to which he referred would not 
pass ; and even supposing that it did pass, 
the Amendment proposed by the hon. and 
learned Member for Richmond, if carried, 
would have the effect of limiting the power 
of the returning officer to give a casting 
vote to those cases in which he was an 
elector. We might still, therefore, have 
double returns, and the necessity for hav- 
ing some authoritative rule on the subject 
might continue to exist. That being so, 
the matter was one in reference to which 
he felt himself to be in a position of some 
embarrassment. The best course, perhaps, 
which he could, under the circumstances, 
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pursue, was to move the Resolition to 
which he had alluded, leaving ‘it :to:.the 
House to deal with it as it might think fit. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘ That, according to the Law and usage of Par- 
liament, it is the duty of the Sheriff or other 
Returning Officer in England, in case of an equal 
number of votes being polled’for ‘two or more 
candidates at an Election, ‘to return all such ‘can- 
didates.”—(Mr. Lowe.) te ; 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE: 
QUER: I think there can scarcely be any 
difference of opinion in the House with 
reference to the first part of the remarks 
of the right hon. Gentleman.- The mayor 
of Helston having cleared himself from 
any charge of contempt of the~ House, 
it would, in my opinion, be undesirable to 
press the matter against that gentleman 
any further. With regard to the Reso- 
lution moved by the right hon. Gentleman, 
I confess my impression is that it is one 
likely to lead to considerable controversy. 
I cannot help fancying that the best course 
to pursue would be to defer passing any 
Resolution until it is ascertained what the 
Tiouse is prepared to do with reference to 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Honiton, 
which had been discussed on the previous 


day. 

Ma. GLADSTONE: I entirely agree 
with what has fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite; and I must add to 
what he has said, that it appears to me 
it deserves consideration whether this is 
entirely a matter to be dealt with by Reso- 
lution—whether the control of the House 
on matters within its own precincts ex- 
tends a jurisdiction to instruct those who 
conduct the election of its Members in 
other places as to the mode in which re- 
turning officers should construe the law. 
I mention this as a grave matter involved 
in the inquiry, and as sustaining the view 
of the right hon. Gentleman. 


Debate adjourned till Thursday next. 


EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS, 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Viscount CRANBOURNE: Sir, it is 
my misfortune, in moving the Resolution 
and introducing the financial statement of 
the East India Revenue, to follow a prede- 
cessor who probably, of all those who have 
ever governed the affairs of India, has had 
more experience than any other Minister. 
And, therefore, not only in respect to the 
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great abilities of that noble Lord, but 
also in respect to the experience which he 
had a right to claim, I stand at a great 
disadvantage, and I think if the practice 
of moving the East India budgets continues 
for any considerable length of time, while 
Lord Halifax is placed on record as having 
moved the Indian budget with the largest 
amount of experience, I am afraid that I 
shall be placed on record as having moved it 
with the least. Under these cireumstances, 
I wish by anticipation that I may be per- 
mitted to qualify any opinions, which, in 
the course of the remarks, I have to make, 
I shall express such opinions as seem to 
me to be justified ; but I hope that the 
House will not think that I attribute to 
them more weight than they deserve. I 
make them, not in the least degree con- 
cealing my inexperience in the office, but 
for the purpose of raising discussion upon 
these important questions, and of eliciting 
the opinions of those hon. Members who 
will be far better worth listening to than 
I am. Sir, it isin the knowledge of the 
House that it is the practice of Indian 
finance to deal with three years at a time, 
whilst in English finance we deal with only 
two years. In dealing with Indian finance, 
in consequence of the difficulty of com- 
munication and the length of time which 
elapses after the accounts are made up by 
the Indian: Government before they come 
into our hands, for convenience sake it is 
the custom to take three years. The first 
year is the year of fact, in regard to which 
we are certain of the figures. The next 
year is the year of mixed estimate and 
fact, there being eight months of fact and 
four months of estimate; and the third 
year is the year of pure estimate. With 
regard to the first of those years with 
which I have to deal, I hope you will ex- 
cuse me if I am short. The last year, 
1864-5, which was brought to a close 
fifteen months ago, will have but limited 
interest for the House of Commons, and 
I shall therefore content myself with 
giving a mere summary of the financial 
results. The gross revenue for that year 
was £45,653,000. The gross expendi- 
ture £45,846,000, showing a deficit of 
£193,000. -Sir Charles Trevelyan, in 
moving the budget which came to these 
results, estimated a surplus of £823,000. 
By adding to that the deficit of £193,000, 
it appears that he was about £1,000,000 
wrong in his calculations. That error of 
calculation was due to a loss of £800,000 
on the opium tax, and to a further loss on 
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military expenditure, caused partly by the 
expedition to Bhootan, and partly by the 
increased cost of the necessaries of life, 
which was experienced in all parts of India. 
With these remarks I will pass by the 
financial year of 1864-5. I will now come 
to the year—a more important one—which 
closed on the 30th of April last—the year 
1865-6. The gross revenue of that year 
was £47,041,000; the gross expenditure 
was £47,021,000 ; showing the small sur- 
plus of £20,000. On this occasion the 
Finance Minister was nearly as much wrong 
as he was on the previous one; only 
on this occasion he was wrong in the 
right direction. Instead of calculating on 
£1,000,000 more than he got, he calcu- 
lated on £675,000 less than he got ; and, 
again, the variation was due to one great 
variable element of Indian finance, the 
yield upon the opium crop. The opium 
crop recovered unexpectedly, and the re- 
sult was that which I have stated. Now, 
I shall trouble the House with the details 
of that expenditure and revenue, and I do 
so the more that I find on looking back 
that Lord Halifax has not for many years 
entered into the details of expenditure and 
receipts of the Indian budget; and although 
I am quite conscious of the reluctance 
with which the House listens to details so 
little affecting their own constituents, still 
as it has imposed on the Indian Minister 
the task of making the statement, I think 
it my duty to make it tolerably complete. 
Now, in the years 1865-6 the land and 
forest revenue was £20,480,000 against 
£20,439,000 of the previous year, which 
gives a gain of £41,000. With respect 
to land and forest revenue there is little to 
say. The House is aware that the authori- 
ties in India have lately been prosecuting 
a new settlement of land revenue, the ob- 
ject of which is in many parts of the coun- 
try to give to ita more permanent charac- 
ter, aud to a certain extent to cut off from 
the Government all the gain that would 
accrue from the increased value of the 
land. The forest revenue is a matter of 
comparatively recent institution. It began, 
like many other good things, with the ad- 
ministration of Lord Dalhousie. Great 
things are expected from it. It is hoped 
that it will furnish not only fuel for the 
railways, but also a great article for export 
in the commerce of India, But at present 
its financial result is not hopeful. It yields 
£414,000 and costs about £250,000 to 
collect, so that the net result is not at 
present very attractive. The next item 
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of revenue is the Excise, which yielded 
in 1865-6 £2,271,000, as against 
£2,224,000, showing a gain of £47,000. 
It struck me certainly with surprise, on first 
looking at these figures—as I think it will 
strike any one who is not accustomed to 
hear statements of Indian finance—that the 
duty on spirits, of which the Excise mainly 
consists, should yield so small a revenue, 
The duty on spirits is 6s, a gallon. Now, 
a duty of 6s. a gallon on 130,000,000 of 
people is enough to make the mouth of an 
English Chancellor of the Exchequer water. 
If we could raise from the Hindoos a spirit 
duty at the rate at which we raise it from 
Englishmen that amount of duty would 
yield about £26,000,000 a year. But in 
India it only brings in #£2,200,000. 
[Colonel Sykes: Hear, hear!] The 
hon. and gallant Member for Aberdeen has 
expressed the opinion that the smaller the 
amount is the better. [Colonel Sykes: 
Hear, hear!] But I think it is fair 
to say something in favour of the Indian 
Government. There is no Government 
in the world that is so pelted with moral 
admonitions as the Indian Government. 
Everybody regards it as the model of 
all that is atrocious, avaricious, and grasp- 
ing. It may be so; but, at all events, in 
this matter of Excise it is only right to 
do it justice. We know that there are 
some European countries in which the peo- 
ple are encouraged to drink for the sake 
of getting a revenue. No charge of that 
kind can be brought against us. I do not, 
however, think that we take much trouble to 
discourage drinking. I believe that we are 
well satisfied that Englishmen should drink 
up to the tune of £10,000,000 a year in the 
Excise, or £14,000,000 a year including 
Customs. The Indian Government are, I 
think, entitled to look down upon the Eng- 
lish Government from a pinnacle of moral 
elevation, because the Indian Government 
is content with that miserable contribution 
from its subjects in order to discourage the 
habit of drinking. The Indian Government 
actually does what I believe no other Go- 
vernment does—it so frames its Excise laws 
that its subjects may to the largest possible 
extent be discouraged from drinking. I 
confess I was surprised when I learned this, 
and I venture to reeord it as an instance 
of virtue rarely known in Governments. 
However, virtue is to a certain extent its 
own reward, and we have got £47,000 more 
under this head this year than we did last 
year. Thenextitem to which I will allude 
is the income tax. The income tax is 
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perhaps another ease in which we may claim | superior moral elevation of the Indian Go- 
a certain amount of moral excellence for | vernment ; but I am compelled to admit 
the Indian Government. We must recollect | that the same standard of moral elevation 
that when the income tax was first intro- | cannot be claimed for the Indian population, 
duced into India it was stated to be for a| We are accustomed to look at Schedule D 
period of five years only. This intelligence | as showing the moral elevation of our own 
was received in England with a shout of) population. But everything of this kind 
derision. We said we knew what that {is comparative, and we may refer to other 
meant. We had been accustomed to hear | nations to see how much lower their notions 
our own income tax imposed for a certain} are in the scale of financial morality than 
number of years only, but we have found it/ our own. I find that in the North-Western 
existing up to the present period. But it/ provinces of India of those who have sent 
has actually turned out that the income tax | in returns of their own incomes only 6 per 
which was imposed in India in 1860 for five | cent were taxed upon their own returns, 
years has only lasted five years. The in- | In other words, ninety-four out of every 100 
come tax in India has ceased to exist. At | were suspected of having told lies. The Go- 
the same time, I am bound to confess that | vernment acted upon that suspicion, and on 
this other exhibition of moral elevation may | inquiry into the reality of their incomes they 
be explained by the fact that the income | surcharged them at the rate of 300 per 
tax has proved a complete failure in India. | cent. It is obvious that in the face of those 
Mr. Wilson, I think, went over to India} difficulties the income tax could not have 
just when the right hon. Gentleman op- | succeeded in India. It is impossible to raise 
posite had induced us to bow our necks to | the tax but by self-assessment; and we 
an income tax of 10d. in the pound, and | know that if self-assessment fails it is im- 
Mr. Wilson induced the Council of India| possible to raise it by inquisitorial pro- 
to impose a tax of about 10d. in the pound | ceedings. But still it must be noted that 
in that country, and he appeared at first to| there is a serious blank in the financial 
be very confident of thus being enabled to | system of India. There is no machinery 
relieve the finances of India. But his suc- | for raising contributions from personal pro- 
cessor next year—and I know no higher | perty, and only a very limited machinery 
authority existing in reference to India | for raising it out of that large amount of 
than Mr. Laing—said his first duty was to | income which comes under the head of 
announce that the income tax had failed. | Schedule D—that is, from persons carrying 
Although the tax was 10d. in the pound, | on trades and professions. The consequenee 
and though levied upon 130,000,000 of | is that the revenue of India is at present 

eople, it never produced more than | mainly raised either from land or from the 
£2,000,000. And, accordingly, Mr. Laing | contributions of the poorer classes of the 
reduced it in the course of three years. I | community in the shape of the salt tax. 
am bound to add further circumstances | From the salt tax of last year we have ex- 
showing its extreme stringency, it being | perienced a considerable loss. In 1864-5 
imposed on incomes of from £50 to £20/ it was £5,523,000 ; in 1865-6 it was 
a year at the rate of 2 percent. Mr. Laing | £5,396,000, being a loss of £127,000. 
felt it his duty in the course of two years This was due to two causes. It was partly 
to abolish it on the lower income, and Sir | due to the fact that a good deal of salt 
Charles Trevelyan reduced it on the higher | formerly was procured in the manufacture 
incomes from 4 to 3 per cent, and finally | of saltpetre. But saltpetre being now 
in 1865 the tax was allowed to lapse. Itis greatly manufactured in Europe, the Indian 
worth while to give attention to the causes | saltpetre has lost its market. The conse- 
of that failure. I believe that the two | quence has been that less of it has been 
most yielding schedules in our own income | made. Another cause, perhaps, was, that 
tax are Schedules A and B. Both of these | in consequence of the spread of railways 
schedules are crippled in India. The in- | the Bengal Government retired from the 
come under Schedule A is derived in this | manufacture of salt — and now salt is ad- 
country chiefly from rents, but in India the | mitted from other countries on payment of 
land is the property of the Government, and | a Customs duty. The Customs showed 
the result is that that which is the subject |a gain of £88,000, the figures -being 
of taxation in England is withdrawn from | £2,296,000 in 1864-5, as against 
taxation in India. With regard to Sche- | £2,384,000 in 1865-6. The opium yielded 
dule D there is another not so satisfactory | in 1864-5, £7,361,000, and in 1865-6, 
a-reason. I have already pointed out the | £8,638,000, showing an inerease of 
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£1,270,000. Public works in 1864-5 
produced £588,000, and in 1865-6 
£1,016,000, the excess, I believe, being 
partly owing to the sale of lands in Bombay. 
It is my duty now to turn to the expendi- 
ture of that year. The first item which 
will strike any one on examining the 
expenditure of the two years is the 
enormous amount which is required for 
the collection of the revenue. It is true 
that that collection includes what we may 
call the purchase money of our posses- 
sions in India—that is to say, the allowances 
and assignments under treaties and engage- 
ments—£2,000,000 is withdrawn from the 
whole amount for these purposes ; but the 
whole amount of expenditure for collection 
of a revenue of £47,000,000 is no less than 
£8,774,000, which is a diminution of 
£204,000 on the cost of collection of the 
revenue of 1864-5, which was £8,978,000. 
But after deducting such exceptional items 
as allowances under treaty engagements, I 
find that the cost is still extraordinarily 
heavy. The cost, for instance, of collect- 
ing the tax upon land and forests is no less 
than 12 per cent. I have no doubt that a 
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large economy will be ultimately effected in 
this respect. 


The army stands nearly at 
the point at which it was fixed last year— 
namely, at £13,494,000 in 1864-5, and 
£13,568,000, in the present year. Dur- 
ing the last five years the cost had never 
exceeded £14,000,000, and had never 
been under £12,000,000, and as there has 
been a singular variety of circumstances 
during that period affecting its cost, we may 
infer that the average expenditure for the 
Indian army may be taken at £13,000,000. 
There are other items of expenditure which 
the House will hear with pleasure. The 
expenditure on public works in 1864-5 was 
£5,131,000, and in 1865-6 £5,352,000, 
and, if we include stores from England ; 
£5,487,000. For law and justice there 
is an inerease from £2,264,000 to 
£2,439,000. In police an increase from 
£2,361,000 to £2,398,000. There is 
still one more item I will mention, because 
it is an item to which all those who have 
taken an interest in the government of In- 
dia attach the greatest importance. Some 
years ago there was scarcely anything 
given towards education, but since 1854 
the sum given for that purpose has been 
constantly rising, and during the past year 
it has risen from £531,000 to £660,000. 
Now, that is the statement of. figures for 
the year that has just passed, 1 will now 
give the estimate fur the year to come. 
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For this year, 1866-7, we are in a less 
favourable position than we were in last 
year, when there was a surplus of £20,000. 
This year we shall have, perhaps, a deficit 
of £72,800. The items of the expenditure 
I will briefly state to the House. There 
is an inerease in the revenue from land of 
£188,000. An increase in the Excise of 
£220,000 ; in the Customs, £29,000 ; in 
salt, £137,000. But then, on the other 
hand, there is a decrease in opium of 
£138,000 ; in stamps, of £24,000; and 
in public works, of £37,000; and the con- 
sequence is, that we have the satisfaction 
of knowing that there is the moderate de- 
ficit of only £72,800. I wish, however, 
to draw the attention of the Committee, 
and those who take an interest in Indian 
finance and Indian affairs, to the fact that 
the balance for 1866-7 has been obtained 
by basing the sales of opium on an amount 
to which it has scarcely ever reached in 
any previous year. Last year there was 
the extraordinary yield of £8,600,000, and 
this year it is estimated at £8,500,000, 
Mr. Massey feeling confident, and no doubt 
he is justified in doing so, that the sales of 
opium will reach that amount. But we 
know by previous estimates, that the yield 
of this uncertain drug has proved fallacious, 
and if we look to what opium has done 
in recent years, we shall have reasonable 
grounds for concluding that the deficit of 
£72,000 may be increased to a much 
larger figure. £8,500,000 was a very 
exceptional yield for this article, which has 
only once exceeded that sum from 1856 to 
1867. If opium should behave during the 
current year as it behaved two years ago, 
the deficit will be £1,200,000 ; if it should 
behave as it behaved three years ago, the 
deficit will be £1,740,000. Ido not say 
this in the least degree for the purpose of 
questioning the discretion of Mr. Massey, 
or the late Government in approving of 
what he did in refusing to raise the revenue 
of India by means of additional taxation ; 
but to draw attention to the necessity of 
caution in dealing with this head of Indian 
finance. It is evident that the perfection 
of our Indian budget, and the attainment of 
a good balance sheet, depends on our rightly 
estimating the yield of opium. Some years 
ago the revenue derivable from opium was 
considered to be precarious, but since then 
certain high authorities have stated that it 
is as certain as the beer and spirit taxes 
raised in England. Mr, Laing and Sir 
Charles Trevelyan have so expressed them- 
selves ; but I cannot help thinking that 
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these authorities omit, in the arguments | which is capable of being manipulated in 


they use in support of that opinion, the 
real danger of the opium trade, and over- 
look the real argument they have to deal 
with. They say that the opium revenue 
depends on popular taste, which is as stable 
as those in England for gin and beer, and 
upon which English Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer have not the slightest fear of their 
anticipations being realized. It is true 
popular tastes do not speedily disappear, 
and if that was the whole of the argument 
I should be disposed to concur in opinion 
with the distinguished authorities I have 
named. So far as popular taste goes, 
probably the Chinese will continue to be as 
passionately fond of opium as the English 
will continue to be passionately fond of 
gin; but the point of danger is not that. 
If the opium were consumed in our own 
dominions the case would be exactly paral- 
lel, but the danger here is that we are 
dependent upon another locality. It would 
be a matter of indifference to an English 
Chancellor of the Exchequer where the 
beer and gin came from, provided it was 
consumed in this country. But it is not 
_ 80 with regard to opium; because if by 
any accident or change of circumstances 
the Chinese might be able to get their 


opium elsewhere, the Indian revenue from 


opium would be utterly ruined. I think 
the authorities I have mentioned, and the 
Indian Government generally, rely too con- 
fidently and too exclusively on a source of 
revenue which is not on a footing with 
similar English resources of revenue de- 
pendent on popular taste, and I look with 
some anxiety on the statement that the In- 
dian budget depends on the yield of opium 
not falling far short of the highest rate it 
has ever yet attained. Another source of 
danger is, that opium being a monopoly it 
is subjected to those speculative operations 
which in the vernacular are known by the 
name of ‘‘a rig,” large amounts being 
bought up for the purpose of influencing 
prices ; and not only is this done by indi- 
vidual speculators, but something of the 
same kind is done by the Indian Go- 
vernment itself. Mr. Massey states that, 
as an unusually large quantity was for 
sale during the present year, the Indian 
Government resolved to limit the amount 
for next year ; and the result was that the 
price rose from 850 rupees per chest to 
1,487 rupees per chest. It has been in- 
ferred that in the ensuing year the price 
will be about 1,300 rupees per chest. It 
must, therefore, be obvious that a revenue 
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the supply—is always liable to accidental 
derangement from private speculation. I 
have made these observations in the hope 
of drawing attention to the state of our 
Indian revenue as regards its future pros- 
pect in connection with the opium trade, 
At present, it is upon this opium trade 
that the success of an Indian Chancellor of 
the Exchequer depends. If there is a 
good yield, he has a surplus ; if there is a 
bad yield, he has a deficit. It has been 
said that this is merely a temporary state 
of things, and that, in course of time, the 
rising prosperity of other items of revenue 
will lift Indian finance above this depen- 
dence upon opium. I think it was Mr. 
Laing who in one of his budgets expressed 
the greatest confidence in the future of 
Indian finance. I do not say he was not 
justified on the facts before him in forming 
that opinion., Undoubtedly that Gentleman 
deserves great credit for having relieved 
Indian finance from its desperate condition, 
From the buoyancy Indian finance seemed 
to exhibit under his hand he was justified in 
drawing those favourable auguries, but 
they have not, as a matter of fact, been 
justified by the event. In 1861-2 Mr. 
Laing reduced the deficit to £50,000; in 
the next year there was a surplus, and in 
the following year there was a small sur- 
plus of £17,000, and there is now a 
deficit of £72,000, and, from some cause 
or another, we have not reached that satis- 
factory state of Indian finance which he 
foresaw. I will lay before the Commit- 
tee the percentage of increase in some 
of the main articles of Indian revenue, to 
show that we cannot rely too confidently on 
the buoyancy of our Indian revenue, and 
that this absolute reliance on the opium 
tax is at least a measure of doubtful prin- 
ciple. The land tax in India had increased 
in the five years before Mr. Laing went to 
India at the rate of 10 per cent, which 
was an enormous increase, but for the five 
years since he left it had only been at the 
rate 2 8-10 per cent. Again, the Cus- 
toms in his time appeared to show an 
enormous elasticity, but that elasticity 
ceases to appear if the comparison is ex- 
tended over a long series of years. I will 
take a period from 1858-9 to 1865-6, be- 
cause in 1859 the Customs were enormously 
raised, but very much diminished after- 
wards. Up to 1858 there was a 5 per 
cent ad valorem duty, but the following 
year it was raised to 20 per cent, and after- 
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wards diminished to 74 per cent. And what 
I want is for the Committee to compare 
the state of the Customs revenue when it 
was 5 per cent and what is its yield now at 
7% per cent. In 1858-9 the yield was 
£1,987,000, and in 1865-6 it was 
£2,384,000 ; but there was an alteration 
in certain minor articles, from which was 
gained £100,000, and .the result was 
£2,284,000 as against £1,987,000; or, 
in other words, the rate of duty had in- 
creased during seven years from 5 to 7} 
per cent, whilst the gross return had only 
increased £300,000 ; the duty had in- 
creased 50 per cent, but the revenue only 
14 per cent. These are not very encourag- 


ing figures, and I lay them before the | 


Committee to show that they cannot rely, 
as in England, on the elasticity of the 
Indian Customs revenue. Turning to the 
Indian Excise revenue, we naturally come 
to the tax on salt. The consumption of 
wine, spirits, and tea generally increases 
with the wealth of the population, but I 
take it that few people consume more salt 
when they grow rich than they did before, 
and consequently we must not look upon 
salt as an article likely to produce any in- 
definite increase of revenue. The Com- 
mittee will, no doubt, be inclined to think 
that 1am making an opposition speech to 
Mr. Massey’s budget rather than as Secre- 
tary of State for India, but I can assure 
you that I am not doing so, but putting 
the worst part of it first, as the fairest way, 
in my opinion, of dealing with it, and | 
invite the Committee to discuss the subject, 
because I want them to make up their 
minds whether the opium tax ought to be 
one of the main supports on which Indian 
finance should rest. There is, however, 
avery bright side to the question. We 
have, it is true, a very large expenditure, 
which we are scarcely able to meet with our 
income, but then that expenditure contains 
charges which are not, strictly speaking, 
within the proper limits of expenditure, 
because in the current year we have spent 
£6,394,000 on public works in India. No 
man who wished tomake permanent improve- 
ments on his land would do it at the expense 
of one-seventh of his income, but would bor- 
row the money and charge the estate. Now 
India does not do that, but spends what is 
required for public works out of her current 
revenue, and consequently it is only fair to 
credit that revenue with the portion so ex- 
pended, and in that case we shall have not 
a miserable surplus but a very large one, 
which has been invested in the best pos- 
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sible manner for the future interest of 
the population. Probably £1,000,000 or 
£1,500,000 expended annually in repairs 
properly belongs to the revenue of the 
year. The remainder would properly be 
carried to capital. That is a consoling 
circumstance, because it is a large amount 
so expended. Mr. Laing has laid down 
that there should be large cash balances as 
part of the reserve. In his time the cash 
balances amounted to £17,000,000, and he 
has laid down that no Government ought 
to have less than £14,000,000. Now, I 
am sorry that I cannot claim such a balance, 
because Mr, Massey states that at the close 
| of the next financial year he will not have 
more than £10,000,000 cash balance, 
which is not more than is absolutely ne- 
cessary to meet the working expenses of 
the Government. Another source of con- 
gratulation is the enormous success of rail- 
way extension in India, and nothing is 
more gratifying than the reports that our 
Indian railways are re-paying their ex- 
penditure with extraordinary rapidity. I 
find that the great Indian Peninsular Rail- 
way, although not completed, is paying 7 
per cent on its capital, besides setting 
aside 50 per cent with which to meet work- 
ing expenses. The East Indian, which is 
not finished, but which has been so far 
constructed on a much more expensive 
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principle than the former, having cost at 
the rate of £22,000 per mile, is already 
paying very nearly 5 percent. Of course 
the Committee will bear in mind that these 
railways are not open to the full extent 
contemplated, and that they have at pre- 
sent to rely very much upon goods traffic, 
but when these great trunk lines are com- 
pleted, it was reasonable to expect large re- 
turns both for passengers and goods traffic. 
These appear to me to be sources of great 
consolation, which ought to outweigh even 
a heavy deficit, and which certainly ought 
to tell against any uncertainty in the opium 
revenue which may cause us apprehension. 
There is in India an enormous amount of 
wealth which only awaits the opening of 
her communications, the increase of pro- 
duce, the employment of industry. When 
you have done all that can be done in those 
matters, when the great arteries of com- 
munication in the land have been brought 
into play, there need be no apprehensions 
as to the ability of India to pay her way. 
It has been the custom, Sir, of former 
Indian Ministers, on occasions such as this, 
to go not only into the financial subjects 
which are the special business of the budget, 
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but also into those various questions affecting 
India in regard to which they might have 
anything to communicate to the House. 
In consequence, however, of the papers that 
my predecessor has prepared, and which I 
hold in my hand, I think it is unnecessary 
that I should address the House now upon 
those subjects. I have it here in my hand, 
but I hardly think it is the wish of the 
House that I should even dwell in sum- 
mary upon the contents of this valuable 
but somewhat bulky mass of information. 
But at all events, without going into those 
details, I may take it that the present con- 
dition of India is one not of brilliant or 
rapid, but of steady and real progress. 
Education is progressing, and not only has 
the expenditure of the Government under 
this head been enlarged, but that of private 
individuals also, who have been ready to 
extend to others the education of which 
they have learnt to know the value them- 
selves. As I have shown, public works 
have progressed, communication has been 
increased, education is improving, the 
navigation of the Godavery is progressing, 
and will be pushed forward with to the 
utmost extent possible during the present 
year; the Ganges Canal has been sub- 
ject to a new survey, and additional means 
will be taken to make it more capa- 
ble of performing its enormous office in 
fertilizing and increasing the communica- 
tion of the North of India; the Doab Ca- 
nal has been pushed forward; in short, 
everywhere in India we find a condition of 
continual progress which justifies us in be- 
lieving that the labours and anxieties, and 
even the apprehensions of former years, 
have not been thrown away. Sir, it may 
be expected that I should say something 
as to what the policy of the Indian Go- 
vernment is to be. If I had no other apo- 
logy for not doing that than the short 
period of my tenure of office, I think that 
would be quite apology enough. But, in 
fact, our policy in India at the present 
moment cannot admit of doubt. India is 
now in a quiet pacific condition, and it is 
our happiness not to have to produce a 
policy. To keep peace, and to push on the 
public works—that is in brief the policy 
that we have to follow. If we can increase 
the immense means she possesses for the 
production of commodities—if we can draw 
forth the enormous elements of prosperity 
that lie in the richness of her soil and the 
teeming millions of her population—if we 
can impress upon the neighbouring Powers 
—whether they lie outside her borders or 
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are included in her own dominions—if wo 
can impress upon them that her rulers 
have renounced for ever the policy of an- 
nexation, of territorial aggrandisement, 
which formerly spread distrust and caused 
disturbance all around; if we do these 
things, and if we can spread to all the 
populations there under our charge the 
blessings of English civilization and Eng- 
lish government; if we can give them 
the culture which will enable them to ap- 
preciate those blessings and to take part 
in spreading them and in making them 
effectual ; if these things can be done, then 
this present period of repose and of appa- 
rent stagnation will be put to the best use 
it possibly can be put to. We know that 
morally as well as physically, a tropical 
atmosphere is one of terrible uncertainty. 
We can never tell when the evil day may 
come, or when this peaceful state of things 
may be disturbed. Though we cannot see 
the cloud on the horizon, we cannot predict 
how far or how near it may be. We can 
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only be assured that if we make the best 
use of our present opportunities—if we 
push to the utmost of our power the moral 
and material improvement of that vast 
territory and of the teeming nations that 
people it, we shall then have placed our 


Empire upon foundations that cannot be 
shaken. 

Mr. LAING, having listened to the very 
interesting statement that had just been 
made, said, he was sure that all those who 
were interested in India might well feel 
satisfied at the future prospects of that 
country under the administration of tho 
noble Lord, who had dealt with the various 
questions affecting the Government and 
prosperity of that country in such a com- 
prehensive manner. On such oceasions 
as the present it would be useless for 
Members of that House to discuss an In- 
dian budget, with the same minuteness 
with which the provisions of the financial 
statements for England were criticized. The 
Indian budget was peculiar in its nature; 
it was agreed to in that country before the 
particulars of it were known here, and the 
financial responsibility of the Indian autho- 
rities ought to be duly respected and pre- 
served. But, at the same time, it was de- 
sirable both for India and for this country 
that correct and comprehensive views of the 
real position of affairs over there should be 
entertained in this country, for her progress 
and prosperity were influenced, not incon- 
siderably, by the public opinion of England. 
The question, for instance, as to whether 
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new and additional taxation ought to be 
imposed upon the inhabitants of India, or 
whether the public works ought to be 
aided by loans, depended upon the feeling 
that prevailed in England on the subject ; 
and sound opinions could only be the result 
of accurate and ample knowledge. Le 
might further add that, while deprecating 
any minute interference on the part of this 
country with the actions of the Governors 
of India, yet it might be useful to them to 
see whether their policy did or did not meet 
with approval in that House and in the 
country generally, For these reasons, he 
thought that the noble Lord had set a good 
example in inviting a fuller and somewhat 
more comprehensive discussion of Indian 
questions than was customary on this 
budget being brought forward. He per- 
sonally felt considerable responsibility for 
the present state of the Indian finances, 
as it was upon his responsibility, in a great 
measure, that a great many of the taxes 
affecting the Native population had been 
repealed during the last year of Lord 
Canning’s Administration, and that thus 
the apparent deficit now existing was 
brought about. It was by his advice that 
the income tax had been reduced. He 
was also responsible for the licensing sys- 
tem of taxation, which would have affected 


several millions of the Native population, | limits. 


not being carried into effect. 
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and he was convinced that Mr. Massey had 
exercised a very wise discretion in not 
reimposing them. THe should not object 
to a moderate or modified income tax levied 
upon the merchants and traders and per- 
sons of that class, if Mr. Massey should 
find himself able at some future period to 
propose such a tax, but he did not consider 
that in the present posture of affairs there 
was any necessity for running the risk of 
attempting to impose anything like a gene- 
ral income tax. The force of this proposi- 
tion, of course, depended mainly upon the 
view which was taken of the intrinsic 
soundness of Indian finances as they stood 
at present. On that point the opinion to 
| which he had given expression had been 
challenged, and he was anxious, therefore, 
to take the opportunity of showing the 
Committee the real condition of Indian 
finance as regarded its past progress and 
future prospects. For that purpose it 
would be necessary for him to regard the 
muiiny as forming, as it did, the era in 
India of a new system of finance, as well 
as the beginning of an improved state of 
things in many other respects. Up to the 
time of the mutiny India had been en- 
gaged in a series of wars, brought upon it 
| mainly by the necessity which existed for 
| the extension of its frontiers to its natural 
Whether those wars were altoge- 





At the time | ther just or necessary he would not say, but 


it was doubted whether the course taken | the fact could not be disputed, that from 


by Lord Canning’s Government on these | 
points was prudent, and it was said that it | 
was only to be justified by the result proving | 
that the finances of India might be kept. 
in a healthy condition without the aid of 
these taxes, in which ease there could be 
no doubt upon the policy of repealing them. | 
The real objection to the income or licence | 
tax in India was not only the miserable sum, | 
comparatively speaking, that it realized, | 
but the amount of extortion, and oppres- | 
sion, and irritation to which it necessarily | 
gave rise in attempting to enforce it from 
the Native population by means of such 
officials as they were compelled to employ 
in India, He had no hesitation in saying 
that for every rupee that might have been 
obtained by the operation of the licence 
tax another rupee would have been extorted 
from the population by the Native officials 
employed in collecting it. He, therefore, 
considered it a point of first-rate import- 
auce that irritating and oppressive taxes 
of this description should be abolished, | 
always providing that no financial exigencies 
made the continuance of them necessary, | 
| 





the time when our territory in India was 
confined to a single fort in Calcutta to the 
time when, under Lord Dalhousie, it ob- 
tained its natural frontiers—the Himalaya 
Mountains and the ocean—we had on our 
hands a continual succession of wars, which 
naturally also brought with them a contin- 
ual succession of financial deficits. The 
administration of Lord Dalhousie though 
brilliant, was remarkable for its wars and 
its deficits. They would find that during 
the twenty years preceding the mutiny 
£50,000,000 were added to the National 
Debt of India. The mutiny, of course, 
added to the financial difficulties of the 
country, and from 1857-60 the annual 
deficit averaged £12,000,000, adding no 
less than £36,000,000 in the three years 
to the National Debt of India, This 
brought about such a degree of financial 
distress in India,as had been truly said went 
to the verge of bankruptcy. It became 
necessary, in the last yearof Lord Canning’s 
Administration, to adopt a most vigorous 
means of improving the revenue and re- 
ducing the expenditure, and for that pur- 
2N 2 
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pose more sweeping measures were never, 
he believed, adopted in any country ; for 
upon a total expenditure, open to revision, 
of scarcely £30,000,000, no less than 
£6,000,000 were struck off in the course 
of about twelve months. Thus the equili- 
brium of Indian finance was restored. The 
question, therefore, was whether the equi- 
librium had been so maintained since that 
period as to hold out a fair prospect for 
the future. Now, if they took the period 
which had elapsed since the financial year 
1861-2, which was the first year in which 
the new financial measures were brought 
into operation and the equilibrium estab- 
lished, they would find that the united 
surpluses of those six years amounted to 
£1,905,000, as compared with accumulated 
deficits amounting to £670,000, showing 
in the period of what might be called the 
new era of Indian finance an excess of 
surplus amounting .to £1,235,000. He 
believed that the fairest way of arriving at 
an accurate opinion upon this subject was 
to take the figures for a series of years, 
because it must not be forgotten that the 
slightest fluctuation in the opium revenue 
was sufficient to change a small surplus into 
a small deficit. The gross revenue during 


the six years since 1861-2 had increased 
from £43,829,000 to £47,041,000 a year ; 
and taking into account the surplus in the 
last year, the whole balance of surpluses 
over deficits during the six years amounted 
to £1,235,000, or an average of over 


£200,000 a year. But the noble Lord 
had pointed out to the Committee the rea- 
sons which, in the case of Indian finance, 
rendered a nominal deficit a real surplus. 
Since 1861-2 there had been a large out- 
lay upon public works and a large outlay 
for guaranteed interest on railway capital, 
which was as yet unproductive, because the 
lines being as yet unfinished no return could 
be expected. The outlay in these directions 
had certainly not been less than £2,000,000 
or £3,000,000 a year—an expenditure 
which in any other State in Europe, or in 
the accounts of any private company, would 
have been carried to the capital account 
and not charged upon the revenue. In the 
last budget of 1866-7 Mr. Massey included 
an expenditure of £5,770,000 upon public 
works, a large portion of which would be 
unquestionably reproductive, though he was 
inclined to think that the noble Lord op- 
posite had estimated a little too highly the 
reproductiveness of some of this outlay, 
But, at any rate, no one could doubt that 
at least half of this outlay would be really 
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reproductive ; and, in addition, it must be 
borne in mind that in these budgets the 
very cost of land for the railways was 
charged to the revenue, although it was 
beyond doubt one of the clearest charges 
upon capital that it was possible to conceive. 
In the same way they would find on the re. 
venue side of the Indian budget of this year 
not less than £3,000,000 or £4,000,000, 
which, in any budget except an Indian one, 
would appear as charges upon capital, and 
hence the trifling deficit of £72,000 which 
appeared upon the estimate was clearly, in 
fact, a surplus of not less than £2,500,000, 
and possibly of £3,000,000. Now, to 
discover what was the natural elasticity of 
the Indian revenue, they ought also to look 
over a long period before they could arrive 
at any trustworthy results. In the three 
years 1854-7, before the disturbing causes 
of the mutiny came to be felt, the gross 
revenue of India amounted, in round figures, 
to £32,000,000. The revenue in 1861-2 
—the first year of the new régime— 
amounted to £43,829,000, and at the pre- 
sent period the last returns were, as near 
as possible, £47,000,000—for the estimate 
for the budget was £46,750,000, and bud- 
get estimates were always somewhat below 
the actual figures. The result, then, was 
that in the ten years preceding 1861-2 the 
gross increase on the revenue had amounted 
to £14,000,000, but of that amount 
£6,000,000 were due to new taxes and 
the acquisition of new territory; so that 
the increase ought to be regarded as 
£8,000,000, or a progressive increase at 
the rate of £800,000 a year. But since 
1861-2 the revenue had increased from 
£43,829,000 to £46,752,000—an increase 
as nearly as possible of £3,000,000. But 
that £3,000,000 ought, in reality, to be 
inereased by £2,000,000, the amount which 
was formerly derived from the income tax 
when it figured in the budget of 1861-2, 
but which had been since repealed. The 
real elasticity of the revenue, therefore, 
since 1861-2, amounted to £5,000,000, 
being at the average rate of £1,000,000 
a year. The result thus came out as nearly 
as could be, that for the ten years before 
1861-2 the average increase was at the 
rate of £800,000 per annum, and that 
for the last five years it had been at the 
rate of £1,000,000 per annum. Now, they 
might anticipate that this state of things 
would continue. It was a highly satisfac- 
tory rate of growth, and was certainly 98 
high as he ever contemplated when he 
made the predictions which had been re 
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ferred to. But, then, the important question 
arose, how far could the opium estimates 
in the Indian revenue be relied upon? Now, 
no doubt the figures under the head of 
opium varied a good deal from year to year; 
but still, on the average of the last twenty 
years, since opium had been an important 
part of the budget, the return on the whole 
had been steadily increasing. There had 
been no one year of total failure, but there 
had been variations in price, which had 
arisen by curtailing the production in order 
to obtain a higher price. When the price 
rose, then the Native opium of China came 
into competition. But still the increase 
of the revenue had been steady on the 
whole. Taking the net returns, which 
was the proper course, from 1861-2, it ap- 
peared that the revenne from opium in that 
year was £4,910,000 ; in the next year it 
was £6,199,000 ; in 1863-4, £4,525,000 ; 
in 1864-5, £4,993,000; in 1865-6, 
£6,702,000 ; and the estimate for 1866-7 
was £6,738,000—so that, taking the last 
six years, the average net revenue from 
opium had been £5,676,000, and the last 
two years had been the most productive. 
He believed that the opium revenue de- 
pended entirely upon the consumption in 
China, which tended steadily to increase. 
He had occasion some time ago to look 
into the figures, and he found that some 
fifteen years ago China was spending about 
£6,500,000 a year on Indian opium, while 
she was now spending no less than 
£13,000,000, or double the former amount. 
The calculations which gave that result 
might be relied on, because the; number of 
chests and the price were known, That 
showed a steady progression in the taste for 
Indian opium in China. The noble Lord 
had expressed some apprehension that there 
might in future years be some loss of re- 
venue under that head in consequence of 
other sources of supply being opened. 
That, he (Mr. Laing) believed, was a point 
upon which the noble Lord’s apprehension 
would probably be corrected by experience. 
There was nothing more natural than such 
& supposition at first sight. If there was 
such an enormous profit from the sale of 
opium, was it not likely to be grown else- 
where, and how then could we retain the 
monopoly we possessed? But those who 
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spect to claret. The best test was that of 
facts. About 1860-1 the production of 
opium had been greatly diminished, partly 
owing to the Mutiny, and consequently the 
price ran up to an extravagant height— 
some 2,400 rupees per chest, about double 
the ordinary rate. Encouragement, of 
course, was given to any possible compe- 
tition, and Native Chinese opium did enter 
more largely into the market. And here 
he would remark, in passing, that it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that no 
opium was grown in China, and that we 
were the only poisoners of the Celestials. 
On the contrary, the production of Native 
opium in China was very considerable, but 
it was an inferior article. Whether owing 
to peculiarity of soil, climate, or cultivation, 
it never fetched above half the price of 
Indian opium in the same market, and 
nothing but the exorbitant price of the 
latter could bring the Chinese product 
into competition with ours. But the mo- 
ment the price went down to a reason- 
able sum Indian opium resumed its place, 
and had maintained it ever since. He be- 
lieved, therefore, the opium revenue was 
as secure as the revenue from gin and 
whisky in this country, provided we fol- 
lowed a prudent course and did not, by 
greatly limiting the production and forcing 
up the price, kill the goose that laid the 
golden eggs. It was always possible to 
make a single good financial year in India 
by adopting an imprudent policy. What we 
ought to keep in view was, during a series 
of years to get the largest possible revenue 
out of the article, and that would be done 
by such a production of opium as might 
keep the price varying from 1,000 to 1,200 
rupees per chest; but if we went beyond 
that sum there was danger of the Chinese 
product intervening. He would not enter 
into the moral aspect of the question, but 
he believed himself that the effects of opium 
were very analogous to those of gin and 
whisky. He believed that taken in excess 
it led to very deplorable results, but that the 
great bulk of it was consumed by the mass 
of the Chinese population with no greater 
injury than was done to our countrymen 
in Scotland and Ireland by the consumption 
of a good many gallons of whisky. He 
had shown the state of things to be an 
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ject were aware that opium was no more 


average progression of Indian revenue at 
the rate of £1,000,000 a year. The next 


of uniform quality or flavour than claret. | great question was as to expenditure, be- 
Several districts in India had a superiority |cause though the revenue might have in- 


in regard to opium, just like the superiority 
of Chateau Margaux and Lafitte with re- 


creased at the rate of £1,000,000 a 
year, if there should be an unavoidable ad- 
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vance in expenditure at a higher rate we 
should be in a bad state. Comparing the 
last year, respecting which we had full 
and complete Returns, 1865-6, with that 
of 1862-3, which might be taken as the 
model year, when the maximum of dimi- 
nished expenditure in every department 
was reached and the great reductions of 
the last years of Lord Canning’s Adminis- 
tration came into full play, and there was 
a surplus of £1,800,000, the total expen- 
diture in 1862-3 was £43,316,000, and 
last year it was £47,377,000, or an in- 
crease of £4,000,000 in four years—that 
is, at the rate of £1,000,000 a year, or 
almost exactly at the same rate as the 
increase of revenue. Now, it was impor- 
tant to make some analysis of that in- 
crease in order to see how far it was un- 
avoidable, and whether it depended upon 
causes which were likely to continue in 
the future. The noble Lord referred to 
the large amount of fixed charge in the 
cost of collection of revenue in India, It 
was quite true the amount was large, but 
it should be borne in mind, that in the cost 
of that collection were to be included the 
charges for manufacturing such important 
articles as opium and salt, to which there 


was nothing of an analogous kind in the 
English budget, and which amounted to 


upwards of £2,000,000. Now, as to 
the fixed charges on the revenue. First, 
there was the dead-weight, including the 
interest of the debt, the allowances under 
treaties, and pensions and superannua- 
tions. These charges were fixed, and 
could not be touched. They amounted 
to £10,700,000 in 1862-3, and to 
£10,300,000 in 1865-6; so that it was 
nearly stationary. The saving arose from 
a decrease in the amount of railway gua- 
rantees, which more than balanced the 
increase in other directions. The manufac- 
turing charges for salt, opium, post office, 
the mint, telegraphs, G&e., had slightly 
diminished. They were £3,360,000 in 
1862-3, and they had fallen to £3,200,000 
in 1865-6. The cost of collection proper, 
for the land tax, Customs, and such like, 
had increased within the two periods from 
£2,760,000 to £3,230,000. So that the 
dead-weight of fixed charges was nearly the 
same, having been £16,820,000 in 1862-3, 
and £16,830,000 in 1865-6. In each case 
it appeared that only about £30,000,000 
out of £46,000,000 was eusceptible of 
economy. The main items of increase 
were on the army and public works. The 
budget of 1866-7 gave the Estimates for 
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the army at £13,900,000, but the expendi- 
ture on stores was now entered separately, 
These, however, were military stores, and 
ought to be added to the cost of the 
army. The army expenditure had there- 
fore really increased from £12,764,000 
in 1862-3 to £14,640,000 in 1865-6— 
an increase of about £2,000,000. A 
great part of this increase might be ac- 
counted for by the fact that we had since 
been engaged in two small wars—the war 
on the North-West frontier, and the war 
in Bhootan. He had expressly guarded 
himself, in looking forward to the future 
income and expenditure of India, by the 
reservation that no wars should occur ; but 
notwithstanding these two wars, the no- 
minal balance was almost exactly equal, 
although £2,000,000 more were now spent 
upon the army. Some portion of this 
increase was inevitable, because the price 
of provisions and supplies had risen so 
much in India that the Government could 
not, in justice to the men, continue their 
allowances at the same standard. They 
were also obliged to make allowances in 
the shape of batta and otherwise to the 
officers of the Indian army. Still, he must 
express a hope that if a tight hand were 
kept over the military expenditure, the 
Government might be able to reduce the 
excess of £2,000,000 to an excess of 
£1,000,000. He should be satisfied if the 
increase over the military expenditure of 
1862-3 did not exceed £1,000,000. It 
seemed to him that the “irregular ”’ sys- 
tem, which practically meant having Sepoy 
regiments with very few European officers, 
was one that was fraught with very great 
danger. They had got on well at present, 
because they had a large reserve of Indian 
officers of the old army to fall back upon 
when they wanted them, and who could be 
added to any Native regiment going on 
service. But the authorities might find 
themselves in a position of great embarrass- 
ment and danger if they had no more 
European officers available for the Native 
army to fall back upon than were supplied 
by the “ irregular” establishment. So 
long as we kept 70,000 European soldiers 
in the country we were tolerably safe ; but 
the time would come when it would be im- 
possible to keep that large European foree, 
and then a great deal would depend on the 
organization which had been given to the 
Native regiments. Intimately connected 
with this subject was the constitution of 
the police force. The expenditure upon 
the police was, in 1862-3, £2,141,000; 
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in 1865-6, £2,398,000 ; and by the 
budget, £2,435,000, being an increase of 
£300,000. He wished to advert, not so 
much to the question of increase in cost as 
to the danger that this foree might become 
amilitary force. It was laid down by Lord 
Canning that any police foree in India 
ought to be a mere constabulary with staves 
in their hands, and not soldiers with mus- 
kets. He (Mr. Laing) feared that this 
excellent rule was infringed upon in many 
cases, and the noble Lord would find that 
there was a great tendency in this direc- 
tion, because the civil officer liked to have 
a little military force that he could lay his 
hands on, and such a force added to his 
importance. There were cases in which 
an armed police acted beneficially, because 
more promptly, than the regular army in 
the suppression of disturbances. The 
danger of arming these men was, thai the 
number of Native police was so great, and 
the proportion of European officers was so 
small, that in case of insurrection they 
might become like Sepoy regiments with 
one European officer, and that was a most 
dangerous state of things, This was the 
opinion of Sir Bartle Frere—a member of 
the Council of Lord Canning, who had 


charge of this department, and directed 
his attention to the organization of the new 
police. Next to the increase of expenditure 
upon the army and police, came the in- 


crease on public works. The expenditure 
on public works in 1862-3 was £4,400,000 ; 
in 1865-6, £5,250,000. So far from 
complaining of this increase, he should be 
happy to see it even larger. THe believed 
that the Government would do most un- 
wisely to adhere to the rule to do nothing 
for public works except what they could 
effect out of surplus revenue. The in- 
crease under the items of law and justice 
had been from £2,074,000 in 1862-3 to 
£2,398,000 in 1865-6, and in the bud- 
get to £2,607,000. The outlay upon 
education had increased from £400,000 in 
1862-3 to £660,000 in 1865-6, and in the 
budget to £763,000. The practical re- 
sult of the whole budget was, that there had 
been for four years an average rate of in- 
creased expenditure of £1,100,000 a year, 
which about corresponded with the yearly 
average increase of revenue. He trusted 
that the whole of this increase would not be 
maintained, because the present military 
expenditure might, he thought, be reduced 
by about £1,000,000 a year. His object 
in these remarks was to endeavour to prove 
that the general state of the Indian finances, 
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under the new system inaugurated after 
the Mutiny, was on the whole not at all 
unsatisfactory. Even althongh there had 
been a large expenditure on publie works, 
which had been charged to revenue and 
ought to have been charged to capital, the 
last six years showed a surplus of £200,000 
a year. The revenue was still increasing, 
and the expenditure ought at least to be 
proportionate to that increase. He had 
arrived at the conclusion that Mr. Massey 
did quite right not to propose hastily the 
imposition of new taxes because there was 
a small nominal deficit this year; and we 
ought to be very cautious in this country 
of urging upon the authorities in India the 
imposition of new taxes which they did not 
quite see their way to adopting. At the 
same time he admitted that if they could 
advise a kind of modified income tax upon 
a fixed scale, something like our licence 
taxes for attorneys and others, it might be 
desirable to adopt it. Whether that were 
done or not, there was nothing in the posi- 
tion of the finances of India that ought to 
interfere for a moment with the carrying 
out of great works of public importance. 
He agreed with the noble Lord that ‘* Peace 
and Public Works’’ ought to be the words 
inscribed on the programme of the Govern- 
ment of India. The satisfactory results 
that had followed the construction of rail- 
ways ought to be an encouragement to 
proceed further in that direction, Much 
remained to be done in the construction 
both of the arterial system and of branches. 
Both on commercial and political grounds 
the main line along the valley of the Indus 
ought to be completed, so as to connect 
the Punjaub with Kurrachee ; and, this line 
meeting that from Calcutta at Lahore, the 
railway communication from east and west 
ought to be prolonged to Peshawur. A 
line of railway between Peshawur and 
Lahore might at some time be of as much 
importance to us as one to Sebastopol would 
have been to Russia during the Crimean 
War. Hyderabad and the Nizam’s territory 
ought also to be opened up by a railway. 
There were other important provinces, 
such as Oude, in which railways would 
pay if they were economically constructed. 
There was, indeed, ample scope for the ex- 
penditure of £20,000,000 or £30,000,000 
on Indian railways during the next few 
years. Notime ought to be lost in placing 
the existing lines in a position to carry the 
immense traffic which was ready for them. 
Many of them required doubling and an in- 
crease of rolling stock. The expenditure 
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that was so imperatively required ought not 
to be delayed by taking time to consider 
whether it should be incurred by companies 
under a guarantee or directly by the Go- 
vernment. No doubt it might be cheaper 
in some instances for the Government to 
do the work, either by employing its own 
engineers, or directly entering into con- 
tracts, but if Government called for a large 
loan a good deal of the money was kept 
idle until it was expended, while a company, 
whose capital was in shares, could raise 
the money by calls as it was required. Al- 
though the guarantee system might have 
cost the Government something, it had 
been the salvation of Indian railway works, 
which must have been suspended or stopped 
if it had not been for that system. It might 
be adhered to in the main, and at the same 
time the Government could do something 
on its own account, either by constructing 
minor lines or undertaking portions of 
trunk lines. The same observations ap- 
plied to works of irrigation, for which there 
was more urgent need. There was every 
inducement to proceed rapidly with public 
works, whether railways or works of irri- 
gation. On the railways £60,000,000 had 
been expended ; the guaranteed interest 


was only £500,000, and that charge was 
almost certain to disappear in two or three 


ears. This was an encouragement to 
spend £30,000,000 or £40,000,000 more. 
In conclusion, he expressed his satisfaction 
that on this occasion there was a better 
opportunity than former years had pre- 


sented for the full discussion of Indian / 


questions. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that the 
House was bound to recognize the re- 
markable ability with which his successor, 
at such short notice, had submitted the 
Indian budget, involving as it did, the 
complications of the accounts for 1864-5, 
the ‘‘ regular Estimate’’ for 1865-6, and 
the budget Estimate for 1866-7, not to 
mention the comparison of the accounts 
for 1864-5 with what was laid before the 
House as the “ regular Estimate ’’ for that 
year. The accounts for 1864-5 showed 
a net deficit of £193,000, and the re- 
gular Estimate for last year a deficit of 
£263,000—a difference in favour of the 
accounts of £70,000. The difference 
was the result of the much larger dif- 
ference on the side both of revenue and 
of expenditure. A comparison of the ac- 
counts with the regular Estimate showed 
a reduction of £631,000 in revenue and 
of £701,000 in expenditure. Even these 
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amounts, large as they were, were the 
balances of larger differences both of in- 
crease and of diminution on both sides of 
the account. There was reason to ex- 
pect that, owing to improvements made 
in keeping the accounts, these differ- 
ences would not be repeated in futuro 
years. Having referred to the budgets, 
regular Estimates, and accounts of the 
last three years, the hon. Gentleman 
said that not only with regard to those 
three years, but to recent years gene- 
rally, there were observable not only 
those characteristics to which his hon. 
Friend had alluded, but a gradual and 
unavoidable increase in what might be 
ealled the Civil Service Estimates of India 
— that was to say, in the expenditure 
upon good and improved government, 
But the question more particularly before 
the House that night was whether the 
budget which the noble Lord had brought 
under their attention and the budget 
which Mr. Massey a few months ago sent 
from Calcutta was to be received, on the 
whole, as a sound and satisfactory bud- 
get. It ended in a deficit of £72,000, 
although there was a high estimate taken 
for the opium revenue, and although in 
the expenditure for the army there might 
not be all the saving effected that was 
expected. Yet it did not follow that Mr. 
Massey’s policy was not a sound policy, 
and, for his own part, he thought Mr. 
Massey’s budget was a sound one and 
justified by the circumstances of the case. 
He did not think that it would have been 
advisable for Mr. Massey in the first 
year of his administration to enter upon 
any new or speculative system. Nor was 
it necessary for him to do so; for, on the 
one hand, he had provided for an in- 
creased expenditure of not less than 
£1,000,000 for public works, and on the 
other he had, on his own estimate of the 
probable requirements of the Indian Trea- 
sury, an available excess of £2,000,000 
of cash balances on which he could, if 
necessary, fall back. The growth of the 
revenue might, under judicious manage- 
ment, be made to keep pace with the 
growth of the expenditure. The income 
derived from opium was naturally watched 
with some anxiety, as it varied con- 
siderably from year to year, and was & 
rather precarious source of revenue ; and 
he agreed with the noble Lord in not 
looking upon it with entire trust and 
confidence. Another disturbing element 
in Indian finance was the expenditure 
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upon public works. The question had 
been mooted whether some of these works 


might not be carried out by private en- | 


terprize or by means of loans; and the 
principle of a loan had, indeed, been 
accepted by Lord Halifax and some other 
authorities. It was almost impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of public 
works of a remunerative character. It 
might be doubtful whether-by making 
roads, for example, and levying tolls upon 
them, they could obtain a good return 
upon their outlay ; but still, they could 
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not on that ground alone say that road- | 


making was necessarily an unproductive 
expenditure of public money. He (Mr. 
Stansfeld) did not object, therefore, to 
a loan; but before they entered upon 
financial operations of that kind they 
ought to look also at the condition of 


the revenue, and feel satisfied that it was | 
likely to be sufficient to cover any por- | 
tion of their outlay which could not, in| 
the strictest acceptation of the term, be | 


referred to a capita] account. 


It was a' 


very tempting thing to spend money that | 


they raised on loan; but it was admitted 
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centrate all our energies on the civil 
government and expend more money on 
law, justice, and education. He was 
delighted to find that that was the 


policy of the noble Lord, and felt certain 


he would be supported by the present 
Viceroy and the military and civil ser- 
vants of the Crown. For his own part 
he should give his hearty and earnest 
support to such a policy, full believing 
that it would gain for the present Go- 
vernment the gratitude of the people of 
India. 

Mr. SMOLLETT regretted that a little 
longer notice had not been given of the 
noble Lord’s intention to bring forward his 
budget. He used formerly to say that the 
bringing forward of an Indian budget at 
the very fag end of the Session, and with 
the attendance of only eight or ten Mem- 
bers, was something like a solemn farce. 
That expression, however, could not be 
used this year, for the budget, in his opi- 
nion, had been brought forward in a very 
statesmanlike and judicious manner. A 
great deal of information had been given 
to the House, and the debate was caleu- 


on all hands that, however objectionable | lated to do a considerable amount of good. 
an income tax might be in India, there | It used to appear to him that hon. Mem- 


were wealthy classes there who did not | bers took less and less interest every year 


contribute their fair proportion to the 


in the affairs of India, and that the inca- 


public exchequer; and he was disposed | pacity of the House to discuss Indian 


to think that, if there was to be an ex- 
tensive and vigorous prosecution of pub- 
lic works, it was desirable that it should 


be accompanied — and he imagined that | 


Mr. Massey was not unlikely to attempt 
it in following years—by some well-de- 
vised financial scheme, which would add 
to the revenue of India, and place it on 
a sound footing. Adverting to the speech 
of the Secretary of State for India, he 
concurred with the noble Lord that the 
period of conquest and forcible annexa- 
tion was passed, and that we had entered 
upon a totally different period which 
ought to be characterized by the im- 
provement of civil government, and by 
efforts to promote the contentment, pros- 
perity, and the material, moral, and in- 
tellectual progress of the people confided 
to our charge. If that were the policy 
of the present Administration, as the 
noble Lord had announced, it would lead 
to a two-fold financial result — namely, 
the keeping down of the military ex- 
penditure, and an increase in the Civil 
Service Estimate. Our old policy had 
been abandoned, and the time had ar- 
rived when we could and ought to con- 





matters was very conspicuous. The reason 
was, that most of the men who were able 
to supply the requisite information were 
excluded from the House. At the present 
time Members of the Council of India 
were disqualified from sitting in the House 
of Commons, though formerly many of the 
Gentlemen who formed the Board of Di- 
rectors were also Members of the lower 
House of Parliament. These Gentlemen 
were fully qualified to discuss any question 
that might be brought forward on the sub- 
ject of India, At the present day there 
was no one in the House, except the Se- 
eretary of State for India, and the Under 
Secretary, if he happened to sit in the 
House of Commons, who knew what was 
going on in India, and they were extremely 
reticent and took care not to let anything 
ooze out which might lead to any trouble- 
some result. Consequently the Secretary 
of State for India had become, as it were, 
an autocrat, and held in his hand the 
liberties of 150,000,000 of people. He 
could not give a more pregnant illustration 
of the ignorance prevailing in this country 
with reference to Indian affairs than by 
pointing out what had occurred during the 
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present Session. Hon. Members had talked 
about the age of annexation having gone 
by, but he ventured to deny that. From 
papers which were placed upon the table 
of the House about a month ago it appeared 
that during the last two or three years the 
Secretary of State had been conspiring to 
annex a principality in India. Everybody 
was aware that a proclamation under the 
Sign Manual was addressed to the people of 
India in 1858, when Lord Derby was in 
power, and when, he believed, Lord Stanley 
was Indian Secretary. That proclamation 
said— 

*““We hereby announce to the Native Princes 
of India that all treaties and engagements made 
by them with the authorities of the Hon. East 
India Company are by us accepted, and will be 
scrupulously maintained, and we look for a like 
observance on their part. We do not desire any 
extension of our present territorial possessions, 
and while we will not permit any aggression on 
our dominions or rights to be attempted with im- 
punity, we shall santion no encroachment on those 
of others.” 


Now, there was in Madras a little princi- 
pality called Mysore, which was held by 
the present Prince under the guarantee of 
two treaties. He had always been looked 


upon as the hereditary possessor of that 


territory ; but the idea went abroad that he 
intended to bequeath his dominions to the 
British Government on his demise. The 
Rajah of Mysore, however, never had, he 
believed, any such intention. He had an 
adopted son and heir, in accordance with 
vice-regal sanction and regal precedent 
in India, but he was at once informed by 
the Secretary of State for India that the 
Government would take no such cireum- 
stance into consideration at all. They at 
last made the discovery that the treaty was 
merely a personal treaty; that it was framed 
merely for temporary purposes ; that those 
purposes had now been fulfilled, and it 
had been resolved accordingly to annex the 
territory as soon as the Prince should die. 
Now, the power of acting in that way was 
one which, in his opinion, no Secretary for 
India ought to possess, and he mentioned 
the fact to show that we had not yet done 
with the policy of annexation. It would 
be well, then, he thought, that there should 
be some Members of the Indian Council 
in that House, from whom information 
giving timely notice of such tricks might 
be obtained. As to the financial position 
of India, he must say he thought it was 
very satisfactory. The material comforts 
of its people were never, he was happy to 
say, greater than at the present moment. 
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The reason was that the prices of all sorts 
of produce in India had been doubled or 
tripled within the last few years, while the 
rent of the land had remained stationary. 
The revenues which we derived from the 
land in that country was £23,000,000 
sterling per annum, the entire revenue being 
£47,000,000. The expenditure, which kept 
pace with the revenue, was this year nearly 
£47,000,000, but in the last year of 
Lord Canning’s administration it amounted 
only to £34,000,000, so that between 
1856 and the present time the expenditure 
had increased by £13,000,000, and had 
more than kept pace with the revenue, 
We spent nearly £16,000,000 annually, 
including the charges in England, on our 
army ; and £5,500,000 on public works, 
which were supposed to be neglected. Now, 
£13,000,000 in ten years was a monstrous 
increase of expenditure, and we must, he 
thought, look not to income taxes or li- 
cences in order to make the two ends meet 
at the close of the year. He had not the 
slightest doubt that the expenditure might 
be diminished to the extent of £2,000,000 
or £3,000,000 annually, and he hoped 
economy would be the rule at the Indian 
Office. He should in the next place pro- 
ceed, with the permission of the House, to 
say a few words with reference to repro- 
ductive works in India, although the views 
which he was about to advance would not, 
he was afraid, be palatable to some Gentle- 
men in that House. The subject of works 
called reproductive had received very little 
attention in that House until within the 
last ten years. In 1856 Mr. Vernon Smith, 
now Lord Lyveden, the Minister for India, 
noticed with great approbation in his Bud- 
get speech some reproductive works in the 
Madras Presidency. He stated that those 
works gave returns of from 50 to 700 per 
cent per annum from irrigation alone, ad- 
mitting at the same time that no works of 
irrigation in any other part of India pro- 
duced anything like such results. There 
was no doubt that was the case, for the 
returns on which Mr. Vernon Smith 
relied were not true. The Presidency of 
Madras, however, which had attained such 
notoriety, had ever since been engaged inen- 
deavouring to maintain that pre-eminence by 
manufacturing accounts and making ima- 
ginary profits. He could state that on his 
own authority, having been himself a collec- 
tor of a district and engaged in the species of 
manufacture to which he referred. He had 
not manufactured accounts of his own ac- 
cord, for he had always dissented from the 
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views of the Government on the point. He 
had acted under orders. Returns had been 
sent to him to fill up, and he had declared, 
in sending them back, that the profits were 
imaginary. He would briefly explain the 
way in which those profits were really made. 
Everybody was aware that land in India 
depended entirely in many instances for its 
productive power on irrigation. That irri- 
gation frequently was procured from reser- 
voirs, which, in all probability, cost a very 
large sum in the first instance to construct. 
Now, if one of those reservoirs happened 
to be breached, owing to a tempest, and the 
water, as & consequence, escaped, the land 
was allowed to remain barren, and the loss 
of a revenue of £10,000 a year might be the 
result. A reservoir had, for example, been 
breached by a storm in 1850, and had con- 
tinued in that helpless condition for two or 
three years, until the necessary repairs were 
effected. During those three years there was 
a loss of some £3,000 of current revenue 
in the aggregate; but in 1853 an engineer 
repaired the damage done to the reservoir, 
probably at a cost of £500. In a few years 
afterwards he prepared his accounts, and 
they were cooked thus:—The Returns from 
irrigation in 1850, 1851, and 1852 were 
set down at nil, while the Returns for 
1853, 1854, and 1855 were set down at 
10,000 rupees, as the result of a total ex- 
penditure of £500 in 1853, and the pro- 
fits in that way caleulated at 200 per cent. 
Profits made after that fashion were, how- 
ever, merely imaginary gains ; for, in truth, 
by the outlay nothing had been obtained ex- 
cept the original rent of the soil ; but it was 
in the manner in which he described that 
accounts were cooked when he was in Ma- 
dras, and they were, he believed, cooked 
in the same way up to the present moment. 
In 1851 the Government of India appointed 
Commissions for each Presidency in India 
to report on the state of public works in 
the several Presidencies. The Commission 
for Madras consisted of three persons. At 
its head was Mr. Bourdillon, a civilian, who 
was assisted by two military men. Mr. 
Bourdillon was a gentleman of considerable 
talent and a capital penman, and he wrote 
& most readable report, but one which he 
regretted to say was wholly unreliable. 
He and his brother Commissioners ac- 
cepted as gospel all that was told them by 
the Engineer officers, and they inserted 
one chapter in their book to show that 
the works which had been devised by 
the Government Engineers’ Department 
during the previous ten years— though 
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some undertakings were acknowledged 
to have turned out failures—had each 
produced an aggregate profit of 100 per 
cent per annum. Now, that was abso- 
lutely impossible. He would take the case 
of one great work of irrigation which was 
at the time being carried out by the Go- 
vernment for the purpose of watering part 
of the district of Rajahmundry. That un- 
dertaking had been in progress from 1848; 
some most expensive masonry work had to 
be constructed, which occupied the engi- 
neers for a period of two years, and the 
Commissioners declared in their Report 
that the work already yielded 70 per cent 
on the outlay. In 1854 the profit was 
represented to be 70 per cent, but the 
account was accompanied by a statement 
that such a dividend was only a small 
amount of profit, for in a few years the 
Commissioners asserted that the undertak- 
ing would yield a net return of £300,000 
a year to Government, and a clear gain of 
£3,000,000 tothe peasant proprietors. That 
statement was made by the Commissioners, 
and circulated over the world; and the 
Government allowed it to go forth as if it 
were true, though it was a perfect fabrica- 
tion. Being on the spot, he set himself to 
work in order to discover whether there 
was the smallest ground for the statement 
of those imaginary profits—and he found 
that they were entirely fabulous—in point 
of fact, the weir across the river Godave 

was only commenced in 1847. The chan- 
nels and canals for irrigation were opened 
in 1851 and 1852: the profits could only 
commence from that date; and the public 
accounts proved that the rents in the dis- 
trict had not inereased more than £4,000 
a year in 1853 and 1854. There had been 
considerable inquiry into his charges ; they 
were found to be true, and the facts were 
suppressed ; but if any one doubted his 
statement he was ready to move for any 
inquiry as to whether those accounts had 
not been fabricated. In 1858 certain works 
were planned in connection with the Madras 
Presidency, of which Sir Arthur Cotton 
was the projecting engineer. A company 
was formed in London to carry them out, 
and it was proposed to raise £2,000,000 of 
capital, and to carry on the works on a 
great scale, solely on private account. A 
deputation from the company went to the 
India Office, then presided over by the noble 
Lord the Member for King’s Lynn (Lord 
Stanley), who received them with great 
courtesy, and assured them that he felt a 
lively interest in the success of their 
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suggestions. The noble Lord not only 
gave them a concession in India that they 
might have an opportunity of commencing 
their works, but he gave them a guarantee 
of 5 per cent on £1,000,000 of their 
capital. On the faith of this guarantee 
they raised £1,000,000 of capital. In the 
years 1859, 1860, and 1861 money was 
plentiful and easily obtainable ; the amount 
was paid at once into the Indian treasury, 
and £300,000 of interest had been paid 
under the guarantee, the works not yield- 
ing the smallest return. In 1866 the first 
£1,000,000 was expended and more money 
was wanted, but not ls. could be got on 
the credit of the undertaking itself—and 
why? The reason was that the monied 
interests in England did not believe a 
word of the statements put forth by the 
projectors of cent per cent profits. Under 
these circumstances, the company had re- 
cently come forward as supplicants for a 
loan; they had recently asked the India 
Board to lend them £600,000, and he be- 
lieved the Government would lend it. If 


so the money would be thrown away. The 
works would go on; for the directors re- 
ceived good salaries, and there was a profit 
to be got by employing their friends as 


engineers. In faet, the £600,000 would 
be good money thrown after bad. The 
same company in 1861 originated other 
public works. They obtained a concession 
to join the Mahanuddy river with Calcutta, 
by means of a canal. The nominal capital 
was £3,000,000 ; they had raised a con- 
siderable sum of money, under the repre- 
sentation that everything in India would 
yield cent per cent. But their shares were 
at £5 discount on £13 paid up, and he be- 
lieved they would go down to zero: when 
that took place the company would get up 
complaints against the Government, and 
the Indian authorities would, to get rid of 
them, repay the whole outlay and take the 
works on public account. Such was the 
history of some of our public works. There 
was one more he would mention, the Great 
Ganges Canal. When in India he exa- 
mined many of the great works, and found 
them to be great swindles. The engineer 
calculated on the works yielding 12} per 
cent. Lord Dalhousie spoke of it in the 
highest terms as likely to be beneficial to 
the country, and he highly eulogized the 
engineer, who was made a Grand Cross of 
the Bath, and was provided with a seat in 
the Indian Council. Now the scheme was a 
total failure. General Sir Arthur Cotton 
condemned the scheme, and proposed one 
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of his own, which in turn was condemned 
by a body of engineers to whom it was re- 
ferred. In the face of these enormous 
failures there was a plan in contemplation 
by the Indian Government of gigantic 
magnitude. Colonel Strachey had written 
to the Governor General, and proposed to 
make works for irrigation and navigation 
in all the Presidencies on a lavish scale, 
Sir John Lawrence approved the scheme ; 
and asked the Government at home to 
borrow for it £20,000,000. Was this to 
be done? Were works of this costly na- 
ture to be entered upon while neither the 
Ganges Irrigation Company nor the Ma- 
dras Irrigation Company yielded a profit ? 
Colonel Strachey said he should not be 
surprised to see the works productive in 
ten years. Well, in ten years many of 
those now present would not be here to 
see whether the prophecy was fulfilled ; 
and by that time also he was well assured 
the gallant projector would have retired 
from the service with a handsome compe- 
tency. Did the Government mean to sup- 
port this? If they did he would early 
next Session move an Address against any 
borrowing of money for these purposes, 
without the sanction of Parliament was 
first obtained. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, that he would 
not oceupy the attention of the House for 
any long time, because he thought the 
whole question of Indian finance had been 
explained to the House in a very clear 
manner by the noble Lord the Secretary 
for India (Viscount Cranbourne), by the 
hon. Member for Wick (Mr. Laing), and 
by the hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld), whose speech made one regret 
that the House had not long had the 
benefit of his talents in the transaction of 
Indian business. The hon. Member for 
Dumbartonshire (Mr. Smollett), who had 
just spoken, had told the House that he, 
as a Government officer in India, was en- 

aged in cooking accounts. 

Mr. SMOLLETT said, that perhaps 
he had not fully explained himself. What 
he meant to say was, not that he had com- 
mitted any fraud, but that the Returns to 
which he had referred were drawn up in 
a way to show a profit of 7 per cent, which, 
in his opinion, was not realized. 

Mr. CRAWFORD was glad that he had 
given to the hon. Member an opportunity of 
explaining, but he should rather be dis- 
posed to wait for the statements of others 
before he took for granted all that the hon. 
Member had asserted in disparagement of 
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everything connected with the public ac- 
countsin India. He thought that the con- 
clusion which every Member must come to 
was, that the finances of India were ina very 
satisfactory state. No doubt that, while 
the revenue of the country was flourishing, 
the charges were considerable; but, regard 
being had to the large amount of money 
expended on public works, it appeared that 
there was virtually a very considerable sur- 
plus for the public in India. The noble 
Lord hardly seemed to estimate sufficiently 
the advantages which would result to the 
public revenue from the completion of In- 
dian railways, which he ventured to say 
would have the effect of causing no incon- 
siderable addition to the revenue of India. 
The two great Indian railways would con- 
nect one side with the other, from Bombay to 
Caleutta, with a communication from both 
places to Delhi. Before half-a-dozen years 
he anticipated an income of 10 per cent on 
these lines. There was another point con- 
nected with the railways and the revenue 
of India. One effect of the increase of 


the railway communication in that country 
would be the greater consumption of salt. 
Now, the noble Lord when speaking of the 
falling off of the revenue had mixed up 
salt and saltpetre, which were two things 


having no relation one with the other. 
When the duty was placed upon saltpetre 
it was believed that the effect of this course 
would be to incite the inventive minds of 
the people in this country and various parts 
of Europe to discover a substitute; and 
already this had been done to a consider- 
able extent. The noble Lord was also in 
error in regard to the public sales of opium 
in Caleutta. He spoke of private sales, 
but it should be understood that those 
sales were entirely in the hands of the 
Government, who put up such a quantity as 
they chose, the public having nothing to do 
with it. He entirely concurred in what had 
been said by the hon. Member for Wick 
(Mr. Laing), not fearing any considerable 
reduction in the revenue on account of the 
falling off of the sales of opium in Calcutta. 
It had been said that the Chinese were in- 
creasing their supply of this article, but 
they could only do so when prices were 
high, and then the taste of the opium of 
India was preferred to that of China. Re- 
verting to the subject of railways in India, 
he wished to notice the statement of the 
noble Lord that the East India Railway 
had cost more per mile than the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway itself. In the 
case of the latter line great natural diffi- 
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culties had to be encountered in the shape 
of mountains to be traversed; but, on the 
other hand, the East India Railway had to 
pass over several mighty rivers, and the 
bridges constructed for that purpose had 
cost more than the cutting through the 
mountain passes of the Great Indian Pen- 
insula Railway. On the East India line 
there were bridges approaching a mile in 
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length, the materials of which had all been 


sent out from this country, and the whole 
of those structures had cost more than 
£1,000,000. The company had also suf- 
fered in various ways from the Indian 
mutiny, and the total loss they had in- 
curred on that account was estimated at 
about £2,000,000. He mentioned those 
facts for the purpose of removing any im- 
pression which might prevail that the busi- 
ness of the East India Railway had been 
waatefully and imprudently conducted. He 
had every reason to believe that those In- 
dian railways had been conducted in a 
manner which would do credit to any coun- 
try in the world, and that they were in 
every respect equal, and in many respects 
superior, to our own’ first class railways. 
There was another point on which he 
should be glad to obtain some information 
from the noble Lord. It was understood 
that the introduction of a gold currency 
into India was exciting the attention of the 
Indian Government. He understood that 
a Commission had been sitting upon the 
subject, and that a Report had been already 
made to the Government. Now, it was a 
matter of considerable interest to the mer- 
chants of this country that the result of 
the inquiries of the Commissioners should 
be made known as soon as possible; and 
he hoped that if Parliament were not 
sitting at the time their Report arrived, 
the noble Lord would take care that the 
public should at once be made acquainted 
with its purport. The noble Lord would, 
perhaps, also inform them whether instruc- 
tions had been sent out to India to send 
to this country the accumulations of gold 
which had taken place in the Indian Trea- 
sury. Those accumulations were suffered 
to amount to from £500,000 to £1,000,000, 
and the arrival of such an amount of bullion 
would, under present circumstances, be a 
matter of some importance in this country. 
He had to observe that he thought the 
hon. Member for Dumbartonshire (Mr. 
Smollett) had done some injustice to 
Colonel Strachey. That gentleman had 
for many years been connected with public 
works in India; and he (Mr. Crawford) 
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believed that there was no other officer in 
that country to whom the Government, 
the public, and, in particular, all persons 
interested in railway enterprize, were 
under greater obligation. 

Lorp WILLIAM HAY said, that as he 
had spent many years in India he hoped 
he might be allowed to take an humble 
part in the discussion. The noble Lord 
the Secretary for India had expressed 
some surprise at the small amount of 
revenue yielded by the Excise duties in 
India; but the noble Lord seemed to have 
forgotten that, unlike Europeans, neither 
Mahommedans nor Hindoos drank intox- 
icating liquors of any kind ; and, indeed, 
looked upon the tendency of our rule 
to give encouragement to the use of such 
drinks as one of the evils by which 
it was attended. As to the income tax it 
was most desirable that it should be abo- 
lished, not only because a distinct pledge 
had been given by the Government to 
that effect, but because it was a tax most 
unsuited to the country. The noble Lord 
referred to the excessive percentage of 
incorrect income tax‘returns furnished by 
the Natives of India, and said that they 
contrasted most unfavourably with similar 
Returns in England. But he would sug- 
gest that if the Returns obtained in Eng- 
land were scrutinized, as in India, by 
foreigners bent on realizing as much as 
possible, a very different view of their accu- 
racy might be the result. The noble Lord 
had said that this was a time when peace 
and prosperity reigned throughout India, 
and that there was little to do but to de- 
velop the resources of the country, and raise 
the moral and intellectual character of the 
people. The great improvements which 
had taken place in the communications 
with India and in India by means of rail- 
ways, roads, and otherwise, had on the 
other hand not been altogether without 
danger to our rule, because they had made 
the Natives better acquainted, not with our 
strong points only, but also with our weak 
points, and it was a great mistake to sup- 
pose that either the Hindoo or Mahomme- 
dan would be content, without another 
struggle, to see the power which they 
once exercised pass away from them. 
Our obvious duty was, therefore, to take 
measures to render our position more 
secure, and that could only be done by 
placing our military defences on a proper 
footing. He would ask what had been 
done to protect the ports of Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Kurrachee? These import- 
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ant seats of commerce were undefended, 
and he did not believe there was a single 
gunboat on such rivers as the Ganges 
and Jumna. But the point he wished 
to draw particular attention to was the 
gradual increase of the force known as 
the police force, which the hon. Member 
for Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes) last year 
said amounted to no less than 154,000 
men—an armed force, dispersed through- 
out the country, and at liberty to do what 
they pleased. Upon that the hon. Member 
for Perth (Mr. A. Kinnaird) remarked 
that if they were armed it was the excep- 
tion, not the rule; and the Secretary for 
India said that the police did not in most 
cases carry arms. Now he (Lord William 
Hay) had himself seen so many of these 
men carrying arms that he could not place 
much confidence in these statements; 
and having written to a friend in India, 
an excellent authority on the subject, he 
could state that the account that he had 
received was totally inconsistent with these 
official denials. His correspondent—one 
of the most distinguished officers in India 
—said that the Indian police force was in 
reality a Native army in disguise, that they 
were constantly seen drilling with mus- 
kets in their hand, and that for the pur- 
poses of a police force they were quite a 
failure. If the police were unarmed and 
scattered through the country little dan- 
ger could arise from them; but, believing 
that they were armed, he thought they 
were more dangerous scattered all over 
the country than if collected in regi- 
ments at stations, where they might be 
controlled by the European forces at 
our disposal. But the police was not 
only dangerous on account of its mili- 
tary character, it was also a very ex- 
pensive body, and there was a most 
extraordinary difference in its cost in the 
different Presidencies. For instance, in 
Bengal, with a population of about 
40,000,000, the cost of the police was 
only £12,000 per 1,000,000. But in 
Burmah, with a population of 2,000,000, 
the cost was £119,000 ; whereas, in pro- 
portion to the population of Bengal, it 
should be £24,000. In Madras, the cost 
of the police was £353,000 ; but, according 
to the Bengal proportion, it should be no 
more than £276,000. In Bombay the 
contrast was still more striking, the cost 
of the police being £390,000 ; whereas, 
according to the Bengal proportion, it 
should be only £144,000. He thought 
the charge under the head of “ Forests” 
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required attention. In 1864-5 the expen- 
diture was £187,000, whereas in 1865-6 
it was £300,000. Some reason should be 
given for this. The increase in the revenue 
was very small, but the increase in estab- 
lishment was very large. The hon. Mem- 
ber for London seemed to think that what 
are described in India as “forests” are 
tracts of land on which timber trees are 
exclusively grown; the fact being that in 
many forests nothing is grown except 
shrubs, low trees, and brushwood, fit only 
for fuel. The importance or rather the 
indispensable necessity of preserving these 
forests will be readily conceded when it is 
remembered that many thousands of feople 
and many hundreds of miles of railway 
must for years to come depend for fuel on 
the wood grown in them. Hitherto there 
had been no system whatever in the ma- 
nagement of these forests. For the most 
part they were intrusted to doctors having 
a knowledge of botany, or military men 
skilled in sporting; but no attempt was 
made to introduce a real system of forest 
management. In Germany, Switzerland, 
and France, forest management was reduced 
to system and taught in colleges. It would 
be the greatest possible benefit to India if 
persons so educated were sent to India 
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been said that the annexation policy had 
resulted in the greatest harm to India, but 
his experience induced him to form a con- 
trary opinion. When he went to India, 
more than twenty years ago, the Punjaub 
had not been annexed ; it was filled with 
Native soldiers, armed and trained by Euro- 
peans—Frenchmen and Italians—of great 
energy and ability, and if it had not been 
taken possession of our position in India 
would, at this moment, be most insecure. 
Annexation was, in his opinion, a neces- 
sity; it was the policy of the late Lord 
Dalhousie, to whom England owed the 
security of her position in India. In con- 
clusion, he would venture to express the 
opinion that if the Government of India 
would mainly devote its energies to 
strengthening the defences of the coun- 
try, to placing the army and the police 
on a sound and well-organized basis, and 
to improving the means of communication 
both by land and water, the further deve- 
lopment of the resources of India might 
safely be left to English capital and to 
private enterprize. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, the 
short time he had been in office, and the 
inferior knowledge he possessed on Indian 
subjects compared with other hon. Members 
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and placed in charge of these forests, in-| in that House, made him somewhat deli- 
stead of their being left in the hands of| cate in expressing his opinions upon this 


amateurs. The increase of pauperism in 
India also demanded serious consideration. 
He referred to those European vagrants who 
were now found wandering all over India, 


many of whom had been soldiers, but | 
‘the most friendly of critics, for he had 
| taken a more favourable view of the finan- 


whom their comrades were glad to get rid 
of—a set of ruffians whose violence and 
misconduct made them a terror to the 
population, and whose influence on the 
Natives was an especial source of danger. 
It would be interesting to know -what 
steps had been or would be taken to re- 
move this great and growing evil. With 
regard to the amount spent on public 
works of a remunerative character, there 
had been a good deal of exaggeration. 
Many of these works undertaken were 
indispensably necessary for the defence of 
the country against internal and external 
foes; and it would be found, if a calcula- 
tion were made, that after all very little 
money had been spent on any other ac- 
count. Nor did he regret this. It was 
certainly desirable that in improvement 
works the initiative should be taken, as far 
a8 possible, by the Government; but when 

ey became remunerative Government 


should dissever itself from them. It had 





question. Some things, however, had 
been said in the course of this debate 
which he thought ought not to be allowed 
to pass without some remark. The hon. 
Member for Wick (Mr. Laing) was one of 


cial prospects of India than even his noble 
Friend (Viscount Cranbourne) had done. 
He (Sir James Fergusson) should not have 
referred to the remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wick had he not fixed on the policy 
pursued since the year 1861 as the cause of 
India’s prosperity. Those who were ac- 
quainted with the history of India must 
admit that its present increasing revenue, 
its improved condition, and its internal 
tranquillity were owing very much to 
the energy and money expended during 
the years preceding 1861. Though un- 
productive at the time, the policy pur- 
sued in those earlier years had resulted 
in present benefits in accordance with 
the expectations of its promoters. The 
vast drains upon the National Exchequer 
previous to 1861 were consequent upon 
the carrying out of great public works 
in India, rivalling, and in some cases ex- 
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ceeding, in greatness the works of the old 
Indian princes, and these until very re- 
cently had produced no return. As to the 
process of annexation which had been re- 
ferred to, and which had, happily, been 
discontinued, he regarded it as having been 
forced upon us and pursued from high and 
imperative motives if not in self-preserva- 
tion. Then, the great work of uniting the 
various provinces of India produced its 
fruits in these later days ; at our greatest 
need the greatest of our recent acquisi- 
tions had proved the means of recovering 
the rest; and in every direction they 
were reminded that, although the more 
recent policy pursued in India had been 
wise and fruitful, those who laboured there 
in former times should not be refused their 
meed of praise. The hon. Member for 
Wick referred to some of the public works 
that were going on in India of an unpro- 
ductive character, and amongst those he 
had classed expenditure for barrack estab- 
lishments. But though in one sense bar- 
racks were unproductive, there was no 
description of works by which a more de- 
sirable saving might be effected. One of 


the great expenses connected with the Go- 
vernment of India was occasioned by the 
large casualties among the British troops. 


It should be recollected that it cost the 
country £100 to place a soldier in India, 
and anything that tended to reduce the 
mortality of our troops there must be looked 
upon as a work of a reproductive charac- 
ter. Statistics showed that while ten years 
ago the mortality among European soldiers 
in India reached 69 per 1,000, the ratio 
was reduced last year to21 per 1,000. No 
better proof of the advantage of such ex- 
penditure could be given. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Wick referred to the police estab- 
lishments in India, but the fact was that 
the substitution of a less disciplined force 
for the regular military was only the 
change of one army for another. In par- 
ticular districts where there existed cir- 
cumstances of peculiar danger the police 
“were armed with muskets. But that state 
of things might be taken as an exception 
to the general rule. They were at first 
armed with cutlasses, but these weapons 
were being gradually substituted for batons, 
with which they were now generally armed. 
If they had been a great expense to the 
country, it would, at all events, be gratify- 
ing to know that good results had arisen 
from their maintenance. From papers 
which had been recently presented to hon. 
Gentlemen, it would be seen that in Bengal 
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the police foree numbered 26,591 men- 
That was doubtless a large number, but 
the returns stated that it was necessary, 
particularly in Calcutta, to increase it, in- 
asmuch as it was found that the existing 
force was insufficient to hold the criminal 
and riotous Europeans in check. Great 
fault had been found with the old village 
police, and a disposition had been shown to 
substitute this more efficient and better 
disciplined body for the old and uncertain 
force. In the North Western Provinces 
the new police foree had already shown 
itself superior to the old force, and espe- 
cially in what used to be its weak point— 
the detection of crime. It had also im- 
proved in its morale, the complaints of 
corruption being now exceedingly rare. 
Measures for the detection of crime were 
now more effectual, and numerous captures 
had been made. To whatever cause the 
increase of crime might be attributable 
it certainly did not arise from the insuffi- 
ciency of or deterioration in the police. In 
the central provinces the number of con- 
victions for burglary and ordinary theft had 
increased. The proportion of apprehen- 
sions and convictions, as compared with 
the number of cases charged, exhibited a 
great improvement, although the detective 
ability of the force seemed still to be 
rather deficient. The force was rather 
popular than otherwise among the people, 
and, with strict supervision, it proved a 
very valuable body. In British Burmah 
their discipline was improved and their 
conduct steady, and, on the whole, the 
police force of India was looking well, but 
it was necessary to have strict supervision 
over it. The hon. Member for Wick had 
referred to an important question—that of 
the army—and said that he looked upon 
the Indian army as containing one of the 
few elements of danger with which this 
country was threatened. He (Sir James 
Fergusson) would not now enter into the 
question of the organization of the officers 
of the Indian army, which would have 
the serious attention of the Secretary of 
State, and no time would be lost in pro- 
mulgating the result which might be 
arrived at. The question formed one of 
those difficulties the existence of which 
must involve many complaints; but he 
was convinced that there had always been 
a desire to deal fairly with the officers of 
the army, as with all ranks of the ser- 
vice, and one more attempt was being 
made to reconcile the differences which 
existed, and he hoped it would be attended 
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by better results than those which had 
attended previous attempts. He felt sure 
—and that was his reason for touching 
upon this point—he felt sure that no com- 
plaints which the officers had made, and no 
discontent which they might feel with their 
lot, would ever cause one element of danger 
to Her Majesty’s Indian Empire, or make 
them less ready than they had hitherto 
been to do their duty, or to enforce disci- 
pline and loyalty among their men. With 
regard to the question of public works, his 
hon. Friend the Member for Dumbarton- 
shire (Mr. Smollett) had made statements 
which ought not to pass unchallenged, 
alleging that the public money had been 
expended upon unproductive works. It 
was not to be doubted, nor was it disputed, 
that in some cases the works had not real- 
ized the expectations of their projectors. 
In some cases they had been failures, and 
in some cases they were unfinished ; but 
to say that the public works of India with 
regard to communication—the hon. Mem- 
ber had not, however, said anything against 
the railways—to say that those works had 
not conferred a great blessing upon our 


Indian Empire, was to say that which was- 


entirely inconsistent with the facts of the 
case. The hon. Gentleman had referred 
to the Godavery River. In consequence 
of the allegation of his hon. Friend when 
resident in that country an inquiry had 
been held under the Board of Revenue with 
respect to the work done there, and one of 
the results of that inquiry had been that a 
picture had been drawn comparing the 
state of the country before those works 
commenced with the state in which it was 
placed after they were completed, showing 
that a district which was before a wilder- 
ness had grown into a garden. To pro- 
cure the irrigation of this district a weir of 
3,950 yards had been constructed. The 
hon. Member referred to that work, and 
seemed to think that the money expended 
might as well have been thrown into the 
river. 

Mr. SMOLLETT denied that he had 
said that. What he had said was, that up 
to the year 1855 that work, on which 
£300,000 had been expended, was said 
to have yielded 70 per cent of profit, and 
that in a few years it would yield £300,000 
of profit, whereas up to the year 1855, it 
had never returned more than £204,000, 
and that was only £1,000 more than the 
amount of the permanent settlement fixed 
fifty years before. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, it 
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was not his province to defend the Reports 
of 1855, but to show the state of the coun- 
try at the present time. The district was in- 
tersected by canala, and altogether 780,000 
acres of land were irrigated. As to the 
Ganges Canal, it was true that, on account 
of the channel having too great an incli- 
nation, the work had not fully realized the 
expectations that were entertained ; but 
measures were determined on to remedy 
the defects of construction. It had conferred 
incalculable benefit on the country that was 
irrigated by it, as was proved by the reve- 
nue derived from it, which in last year 
alone increased by £21,000. The irri- 
gation works on the Kistnah were in a 
forward state for a considerable distance. 
His hon. Friend laid great stress on the 
Madras Company having as yet got no 
return, though they constructed the work 
under the guarantee of the Government, 
but it would be very odd if they got any 
before it was completed. Bridges and 
other extensive operations were being car- 
ried out, and there was a provision in the 
agreement that, if not finished by 1871, the 
work should be made over to the Govern- 
ment, who would be able to make a good 
use of it, even if the Company did not 
previously do so. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment bad been blamed in past years for 
not having expended more money on such 
undertakings, but they were certainly not 
liable to this reproach now. Their grants, 
however, were made with due regard to 
economy, and the strictest supervision was 
exercised. He believed the works now in 
progress were not unworthy of a great 
nation, and would prove extremely bene- 
ficial to India. In reply to the question 
whether a loan of £20,000,000 was about 
to be opened by the Government, he 
was happy to say that there was not the 
slightest chance of the Secretary of State 
rushing into the market with any such 
alarming project. The policy pursued by 
the Government was to consider each mea- 
sure by itself, and when one was deter- 
mined on to take such steps as might be 
necessary to carry it out. With regard 
to road making, he need hardly point 
out that this was perhaps the most 
remunerative of all public works in 
India, for the reason why the traffic on 
some of the railways was insufficient 
to yield any return was, that roads to 
communicate with them were not made 
fast enough. The noble Lord the Member 
for Taunton (Lord William Hay) had re- 
ferred to the defences of India, and he 
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eould assure him that measures of defence 
for the harbours and rivers were being 
considered, and would, he hoped, be car- 
ried out. In conclusion, he defended the 
character of Colonel Strachey from some 
observations that had been made, remark- 
ing that that officer was devoted to his 
profession and to the public service, and 
that no works under his supervision could 
be either extravagant or ridiculous. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH complimented the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India upon the able statement he had made 
to the Committee after only being a fort- 
night in office. He suggested the propriety 
of bringing forward the Indian budget 
earlier in the Session. He saw uo reason 
why the accounts should not be presented 
to Parliament on the first day of the Ses- 
sion, so that there would be ample time for 
discussing their details before the pressure 
of business became too great to permit 
hon. Members to go minutely into them. 
It was a matter which had long engaged 
the attention of hon. Members interested 
in Indian affairs, and he hoped the noble 
Lord would adopt that course in future. 
He hoped this would be the last time they 
would see the affairs of India brought 
forward in that House on the eve of the 
whitebait dinner. It wasa mistake to sup- 
pose that between three and four millions 
of money were expended annually on repro- 
ductive works in India. Out of the sum of 
£5,131,000 put down as expended for public 
works in 1865, he found that £1,358,000 
only was for reproductive works—such as 
bridges and canals—all the rest being for 
military barracks and similar works. The 
erroneous and wasteful practice of the 
East India Company he regretted to see 
continued by the Government of India— 
namely, the execution of great public works 
out of surplus revenue only. A public 
work, when commenced, should be finished 
with as little delay as possible, but the 
Indian Government had a variety of works 
on hand to which annual grants were made 
out of surplus revenue, if any, and conse- 
quently they remained for years unfinished, 
in the end costing two or three times as 
mueh as they would have done if completed 
at once. He was glad to hear that the 
Government had at length decided upon 
opening out the river Godavery, a work 
which he had urged during the last ten 
years. This river is the Mississippi of 
India, and will become the highway to the 
riches of Central India. He hoped, in the 
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a repetition of the folly of past times. As 
an example of the way in which public 
works were made, he would mention that 
in 1859 the engineer of the Godavery, 
being in England, obtained a grant of 
£7,000 for the purchase of tools ; but 
when they arrived in India they were of 
no use, as he had no means to employ men 
to use them. It was not until November, 
1860, that he received a communication 
that £30,000 was granted to proceed with 
the works. It was difficult to meet with 
suitable workmen on the spot, and some 
had to be obtained from a distance of 200 
miles. He had scarcely begun to set his 
men to work when an inquiry came from 
the Treasury whether he had spent the 
£30,000, and stating that the grant was 
only made for the financial year ending in 
April, and the balance unexpended must 
therefore be returned to the Treasury. He 
had spent in the five months only about 
£7,000, and the remainder he had to re- 
turn: the consequence was, he had to 
dismiss the men he had with so much diffi- 
culty engaged. As soon as Lord Canning 
heard that the works were suspended, he 
ordered the grant to be renewed ; but the 
engineer found great difficulty in engaging 
fresh workmen at 20 per cent increased 
wages. If the Government will persist in 
the folly of executing public works out of 
the public revenue, it should finish one 
thing at atime, and not give a little to 
one and a little to another and be twenty 
years before the whole were finished. 
Publie works ought to be executed by 
means of loans, and not out of revenue. 
From a return he had obtained, he found 
that some of the Madras irrigation public 
works had paid as much as 200 to 300 per 
cent per annum, arising probably in these 
cases from the repair or the completion of 
old works ; but the average return of all 
the works was 40 per cent per annum on 
the whole sum expended. He thought that 
was an encouragement to proceed with 
others. It was now found that there were 
some defects in the engineering part of the 
Ganges Canal, but it was probable they 
might be remedied. It would appear that 
there were two schools of engineers in 
India pitted against each other—namely, 
the Madras and Bengal engineers. The 
Ganges Canal was constructed by the 
Bengal engineers, and a great controversy 
had taken place upon the subject. It ap- 
peared to him, from reading both sides, 
that Sir Arthur Cotton, one of the Madras 
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Sir Arthur Cotton had been to the canal, 
and suggested certain means for remedy- 
ing the defects, but the Bengal engineers 
demurred to it, and the Government ap- 
pointed Major Crofton to decide between 
the rival engineers. Major Crofton and 
Sir Arthur Cotton also differed, and the 
Government then appointed a Commission 
composed of several other engincers to 
proceed to the works and report. Sir 
Arthur Cotton objected to this appoint- 
ment, on the ground that where there was 
a difference of opinion it should be re. 
ported on by a superior engineer, and he 
contended that the persons who had been 
selected had never executed similar works 
themselves. Major Crofton was to accom- 
pany the Commission to the works, and 
point out what he considered was necessary 
to be done, and Sir Arthur Cotton com- 
plained that he also ought to have an oppor- 
tunity of showing the Commission what he 
considered were the defects of construction. 
The matter was so important that he (Mr. 
J. B. Smith) suggested that a Royal Com- 
mission or a Committee of the House should 
be appointed to examine into all the cireum- 
stances out of which the dispute arose. He 
saw with regret that there was no decrease 
in the amount of the military expenditure, 
and he would suggest to the noble Lord 
that if the army were armed with breech- 
loading weapons the number of soldiers 
might safely be materially reduced. It 
appeared to him that the best defence of 
India was founded upon a just government 
of that country, and he was glad to find 
that the noble Lord intended to base his 
rule upon the royal proclamation issued by 
the present Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Lord Stanley)—a proclamation 
which was received with acclamation by 
the people, and regarded by them as the 
Magna Charta of India. 

Coroner SYKES: Sir, at this late 
hour I will not disenss financial details ; 
but, in the interest of England and India, 
I will make some observations on the 
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time-expired men very generally re-en- 
listed, owing to the prospects of employ- 
ment in the civil branches of the ord- 
nance, commissariat, or public works ; 
influenced also very much by many having 
married Native wives, and looking to a 
permanent residence in India. The Native 
regiments were effective and sufficiently 
officered when they took the field ; because 
at that time all staff officers were obliged 
temporarily to vacate their staff appoint- 
ments and join their regiments while on the 
field. The officers and men were attached 
to each other from long association. Such 
was the system under the East India Com- 
pany—efficient and comparatively inexpen- 
sive. And now, Sir, I will point out to the 
House the amalgamation military policy 
which, since February 1861, has been sub- 
stituted for this system, and its effects. 
From a Return which I hold in my hand, 
and which was ordered to be printed in 
February 1865, but a copy of which I only 
obtained yesterday, the number is shown of 
deaths, time-expired men, invalids, regi- 
ments relieved from India, recruits sent 
out annually, and the regiments sent to 
India as relief of the Royal troops, together 
with the cost of transit in the years 1860, 
1861, 1862, 1863 and 1864. In those 
five years the total vacancies of officers 
and men from all causes have amounted to 
40,523, inclusive of 1,041 officers, or at 
the rate of 8,105 annually ; and the cost 
of the passage-money of the time -ex- 
pired men and invalids (officers and 
men) has exceeded £500,000, and more 
than another £500,000—£526,485—has 
been spent in bringing entire regiments 
home, consisting of 848 officers, and 
21,136 men. The cost of sending out 
18,620 recruits and 525 officers, was 
£232,845. Reliefs of regiments only 
commenced in 1863 and 1864, and in 
those two years 465 officers and 10,000 
men were sent at a cost of £141,246. 
An important feature is developed in 
these two years. The vacancies by deaths, 
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military policy of the British Government 
since the extinction of the political autho- | 
vity of the East India Company. The East | 
India Company had a local European army, | 
of artillery, cavalry and infantry, latterly | 
exceeding 20,000 men; three of the in- | 
fantry regiments had been continuously | 
100 years in India from the battle of | 
Plassy, and the artillery of that army, | 
whether in ecience or discipline, was equal | 
to that of any western Government. Re- | 
gimental reliefs were not required, and 


time-expired men, and invalids, amounted 
to 13,757, including 467 officers ; and their 
places were only supplied by 5,812, inelud- 
ing 217 officers. The deficiency in the supply 
of numbers by deaths and invalids of 7,945 
men, was partly made up by sending out 
stronger regiments than those relieved— 
namely, 10,465, including 465 officers, 
against 6,036, including 259 officers, leav- 
ing, however, 3,716 vacancies by deaths, 
&c., unfilled. Sir, I have brought the 
policy of maintaining an overwhelming 
202 
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European force in India to that point 
when it must be evident, if the official 
figures be trustworthy, that we do not 
supply the vacancies which annually occur 
in that force, and that it is highly impo- 
litie to attempt to do so, as it is a danger- 
ous drain upon the youthful blood and 
sinew of our people. In fact, we have 
31,000 European troops in India more 
than the East India Company maintained, 
including the Royal contingent before the 
Mutiny, and that number is more than our 
present relations with the people of India 
require. And now, Sir, a few words on the 
subject of our military policy in respect to 
the Native troops in India. For 100 years 
past the three Native armies of India have 
fought our battles, with rare instances of 
defeat. Their regimental organization and 
discipline generally equalled that of Euro- 
pean troops; and I speak from long ex- 
perience as a Sepoy officer. The in- 
dividual cost of the Sepoy was from one- 
eighth to one-fourth of the cost of the 
European soldier, including their pen- 
sions. They were contented, respectful, 
and efficient; and the command of a 
regiment occasioned less trouble than the 
command of a company of Europeans. 


Our fatal policy of 1861 has sadly altered 


this state of matters. Our folly in out- 
raging the religious prejudices of the high 
caste veterans of the Bengal army, Brah- 
mins and Rajpoots, and bigotted Pathan 
Mahommedans, occasioned the lamentable 
mutiny of six-eighths of the Bengal 
army; but the Native armies of Bombay 
and Madras remained loyal, and their 
loyalty saved us from being driven to the 
coast. The panic, however, occasioned 
by the Mutiny, occasioned a general dis- 
trust of the Native soldiery. It was re- 
solved to diminish their numbers and their 
efficiency. The veterans were degraded 
into irregulars, armed with the old mus- 
ket ; and an effectual mode was adopted 
of weakening the efficiency of Native 
troops in the field by limiting the num- 
ber of European officers to each regi- 
ment to six instead of fifteen or twenty ; 
for all officers who have served with 
Native troops know that their service- 
ableness in the field depends upon the 
number of their European leaders. The 
regimental organization of the European 
officers has been abolished, and they are 
posted to do duty with regiments with 
which they have never served, and with 
the men of which they therefore cannot 
have any community of interests or feeling. 
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The result of this hasty and blind policy is 
universal discontent anc distrust in the Go- 
vernment by officers and men, the more 
so as the loyal Native armies of Madras 
and Bombay feel themselves unjustly 
punished for the misconduct of the Bengal 
Native troops. Sir, I have felt it my duty 
to give this expression of my opinion of the 
military policy which has been adopted 
since 1860°; and I feel assured that the 
noble Lord’s means of reducing the pre- 
sent enormous military expenditure in 
India, and reviving the old attachment of 
the Native soldiery, will only be in the 
ratio of his approximation to the successful 
system of the East India Company—name- 
ly, a local European force and a properly 
officered Native army. 

Mr. LIDDELL complained that though 
the Indian budget was not brought forward 
till so late a period of the Session, the De- 
partment had not yet furnished Members of 
the House with the papers on the subject. 
The information they contained—to which 
his hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for India had made so much re- 
ference—were really the only official sources 
of information open to hon. Members, and 
it was therefore a fair ground for com- 
plaint that the House should be called on to 
discuss the affairs of India, and to exercise 
its supervision upon the policy of the Indian 
Government, before those papers had been 
distributed. He had heard with great 
pleasure the declaration of his noble Friend 
that evening, that the policy of the Govern- 
ment would be to push forward the public 
works to the utmost, but he desired to ask 
his noble Friend an important question in 
reference to this subject. He held in his 
hand the opinion, signed by Sir John 
Lawrence, and, he believed, by all the 
members of his Council, that ‘ no reliance 
can be placed on the ordinary revenue of 
India for giving effect to this class of works 
(irrigation works), so essential to the well- 
being of the country.” His noble Friend 
had shown such ability and power in mas- 
tering details within a short period, that a 
subject of this grave importance was not 
likely to have escaped him. If the ordinary 
revenue could not be relied on for carrying 
into effect a proper system of irrigation, 
what did he propose to do? One of these 
schemes of irrigation involved no less an 
ultimate expenditure than £29,000,000, 
and as much as £20,000,000 within the 
next ten years. This scheme had received 
the sanction of the Governor General and 
the greater part of his Council, and had 
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been sanctioned also by Lord Halifax: it 
must be considered to have reached a cer- 
tain degree of maturity, and it seemed to 
him that it was of so much importance that 
the House was called upon to express its 
opinion in reference to it, and not to leave 
it to be adopted or rejected by the Seere- 
tary of State for India. Still, he congra- 
tulated his noble Friend upon the success 
which had attended the inauguration of his 

licy in the House. He felt that, as an 
independent Member, he was justified in 
inquiring of his noble Friend in what way 
he contemplated carrying out that policy. 
A very significant speech had been made 
in the course of the debate by the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord William Hay), that as 
soon as the public works in India became 
remunerative the Government ought to 
abandon them. But that would be the 
strongest reason why the Government 
ought not to undertake them. India was 
often described as a great trust, and, un- 
doubtedly, it was the greatest trust which 
Providence ever committed to one nation. 
It was on -behalf of India, then, that he 
raised this question. While engineers 
were discussing the merits of schemes, and 
while Governments were hesitating, the 
people of India were starving. A remark- 
able illustration of this was furnished by 
the fate of the projeet for the irrigation of 
Behar. Lord Canning had before him a 
project for irrigation works in that province, 
and invited tenders for their construction. 
But the scheme fell through, and the pro- 
vince had since suffered severely from fa- 
mine. In fulfilling, therefore, the trust 
which had been committed to us, these 
great and indispensable works must not be 
delayed. How did his noble Friend propose 
to push them on? By aloan, or out of the 
revenue of the year? This revenue was 
declared to be totally inadequate for the 
purpose, and it seemed to him, therefore, 
that there was no choice but to proceed by 
way of loan. The expense of permanent 
works ought not to be borne by the present 
generation. The benefit was a permanent 
one, and part of the cost should be borne 
by posterity. These works could not be 
carried out upon the scale and with the 
rapidity which was necessary, except by 
loans, and it would be requisite also that 
competent men should be provided in this 
country, seeing that in India the staff of 
engineers would not be sufficient to super- 
intend the construction of such works. His 
noble Friend had shown such a capacity 
for mastering in a very short time the de- 
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tails of a difficult and complicated subject 
that he hoped he would be able to give an 
explanation on this subject, and that it had 
not escaped his attention, notwithstanding 
the brief period during which he had held 
office. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the great 
amount of mental labour which the Secre- 
tary for India had already bestowed upon 
this subject led to the hope that the noble 
Lord would not follow in the footsteps of 
his predecessor, and suppose that nothing 
should be done to improve the administra- 
tion of India, and that that administration 
was perfect. He could not help inferring 
from an observation which had dropped 
from the noble Lord that he was about to 
enter upon a very useless proceeding-— 
namely, to invite the House to put upon its 
journals the very dull and uninteresting 
historical fact that on the 30th of July, 
1865, the revenues of India amounted to 
a certain sum, the expenditure to another 
sum, leaving a certain balance. What 
was the use of the House of Commons 
resolving itself into a Committee about a 
state of things existing a year ago with- 
out expressing any opinion upon the sub- 
ject? We had by law transferred the 
administration of the finances of India to 
an authority there with power to legislate 
upon them, and in the early part of the 
year a financial statement was made in 
India. That statement was not laid upon 
the table of the House of Commons, and 
therefore the noble Lord had been quot- 
ing from a document of which they knew 
nothing. When we handed over Indian 
finance to an independent authority in 
India, we might very well dispense with 
all reference to the matter here. We 
might as well deal with the affaira of the 
reign of Queen Anne as with the Indian 
finances of 1864-5, What the House of 
Commons ought to deal with was a very 
grave matter—namely, that a Minister of 
the Crown should have power to expend 
millions without being under the control 
of that House. When he recollected the 
sort of contracts late Secretaries of State 
for India had been entering upon for the 
building of ships and other matters, he 
felt that it was high time to put an end to 
such a system. He ventured to submit to 
the noble Lord, who had taken up this 
business with ingenuousness and frank- 
ness, that it would be better to put an 
end to the farce of late years, and to 
submit to the House of Commons a state- 
ment of the finances for the ensuing year. 
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In such a case as that they would be 
sitting there to some purpose, for the 
House would then be charged with a 
responsible duty, whereas under the pre- 
sent system, when hon. Gentlemen were 
called upon to attend to a mere historical 
fact, it was highly creditable to them that 
they declined to do so, and walked out of 
the House. A great part of this discus- 
sion had turned upon the proceedings of 
the Government in India with respect to 
public works. But that was a phrase 
which was evidently calculated to mislead 
those who were accustomed to a different 
state of things in this country. In India 
what were called ‘public works’’ included 
everything in the nature of expenditure. 
Now, there was no combined account of 
the whole income and expenditure of the 
different departments in India under the 
several heads. The consequence was there 
was no accuraté statement of the financial 
condition of India, no correct balance- 
sheet. That circumstance had been ad- 
mirably illustrated by the various state- 
ments that had been made in the course of 
the discussion of the military expenditure 
of India for the year. The noble Lord 
might say that there was at least a de- 
tailed account—that there was the expen- 
diture of the army in India and the mili- 
tary charges connected with that army in 
England. And yet both together did not 
make up the whole. Though they might 
have £13,500,000 for the army in India, 
and a certain specified sum for military 
expenses in England, there was £800,000 
besides in another part of the account to 
be added for barracks and other military 
buildings. The noble Lord ought to con- 
sider whether he could not produce a com- 
plete balance-sheet showing the whole 
expenditure. It was in vain to discuss 
the expenditure on public works, for there 
was no organization at all in India with 
reference to those works. The whole state 
of affairs was a perfect chaos in that respect, 
and no one was responsible. The Council 
of India was originally of a limited charac- 
ter, and when its defects were brought under 
the notice of Parliament it was thought 
right first to appoint a person of legal attain- 
ments in connection with it, and afterwards 
a Minister of Finance. Two great depart- 
ments were thus placed under the super- 
vision of distinct members of the Council ; 
but they had got no further. The want 
of responsibility was one of the main causes 
of that grievous misapplication of the 
public money which had been so often 


Mr. Ayrton 
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described, but which was only a small part 
of the blundering connected with the publie 
works of India. Until they had in the 
Council of the Governor General persons 
specially charged with responsibility in re- 
ference to the duties of commerce, agri- 
culture, and other particular interests of 
the country they would have a repetition 
of the blundering which had been going on 
year after year, and which had wasted not 
merely hundreds of thousands but millions 
in India. If the noble Lord wished to see 
a real improvement, he must begin by re- 
organizing the Indian Council and placing 
it on a footing commensurate with the pre- 
sent condition of affairs. Another defect 
in the Indian Council was this—according 
to the law the Governor General was com- 
pelled to act by the decision of his whole 
Council, and everything was to be done 
with every member of it; but that had 
become an impossible mode of conducting 
the business of India, which must be di- 
vided into distinct departments, so that the 
Governor General should have the power 
of acting with the person charged with 
each particular department. When the 
former Government of Lord Derby brought 
in a Bill putting an end to the old Court 
of Directors, it was not proposed that the 
members of the new Council should hold 
office for life, but, unfortunately, the Com- 
mittee yielded to a suggestion of Lord 
John Russell, and appointed them for life, 
and the Government of Lord Derby, in the 
circumstances in which it was placed, was 
almost compelled to accept the suggestion. 
The noble Lord ought to review this mat- 
ter, and if he would promise to legislate 
next Session so as to limit the office of 
Member of the Council of India, he would 
be certain to receive support from that 
side. The time had come for infusing new 
life and energy into the Council which was 
falling into decay from extreme old age. 
If new life were infused into it, he felt cer- 
tain that, combined with the noble Lord’s 
own energy, business would be conducted 
with much greater satisfaction to the people 
of India. At present it was deplorable to 
have to transact any business with the 
Secretary to the Council, or with the In- 
dian Government. He had been told that 
it was impossible to get a letter answered 
by them under twelve months. At present 
vast resources in India were locked up from 
the incapacity of the Government. If they 
were opened up he expected to see a great 
and permanent increase in the agriculture 
and commerce of India; but until they 
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struck at the root of the evil, things would 
go on as they had done for the last few 


ears. 
. Mr. H.D. SEYMOUR must congratulate 
his noble Friend the Secretary for India 
upon the success which had attended his 
statement to-night, and also upon the 
liberal policy which he had announced on 
the part of the Government. He wished 
to ask him whether he had taken steps to 
have the Indian accounts made up at an 
earlier period—say the 3lst of December 
—so that they might be printed in time 
for the meeting of Parliament. He was 
glad to hear from the noble Lord that the 
new Ministry were not in favour of the 
policy of annexation. He understood that 
an unquiet feeling existed in India on this 
subject, that there were officials in high 
places who had designs upon Sindia and 
Holear, and that even the past services of 
the princes of the Rajpoot States were in 
danger of being forgotten. In Mr. Mas- 
sey’s able statement a doubt was expressed 
as to the best mode of carrying out public 
works—whether it should be by private or 
by public enterprize. It was said that the 
Indian Council were divided in opinion on 
that point, and that higher authorities were 
for doing away with private enterprize for 
such works. Yet these men had been 
themselves the servants of a joint-stock 
company which had first conquered and 
then governed India, There was no policy 
so dangerous as that of erecting a great 
bureaucracy in India for the exclusive exe- 
cution of all the public works. He ap- 
proved the expenditure for public works, 
but he was informed that the department 
was in a most disorganized condition. 
There was a want of supervision, and he 
doubted whether the sum of £5,000,000 
or £6,000,000 was spent as profitably as 
if the same sum were employed by private 
enterprize. The education department was 
increasing, but there was reason to believe 
that a large and increasing proportion went 
in high salaries to officers and a very small 
proportion in the real education of the 
re. Could the noble Lord give the 

ouse any information about the depart- 
ment of public accounts? Lord Halifax 
told them that two gentlemen had been 
sent out from England to put the accounts 
in a better state. Unfortunately, they 
both succumbed to the climate and died 
shortly after their arrival. He rejoiced to 
hear of the liberal policy of the Govern- 
ment. It was an ominous fact, and one 


that ought to be explained, that the reve- 
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nue from Customs was not increasing, and 
there was reason to fear that in India, as 
was once the case in France, large masses 
of silver were buried in the earth. If the 
Natives could be induced to invest their 
wealth in the development of agriculture, 
there was no reason why the progress of 
India should not equal that of the United 
States. 

Viscount CRANBOURNE acknow- 
ledged the friendly spirit in which his 
statement had been received by all who 
had taken part in the debate, and espe- 
cially by the hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld), and said that so many questions 
had been addressed to him that it would 
be impossible for him to weld his replies 
into a consistent whole. He did not know 
how much harm might result if he were 
not to repudiate the terrible idea broached 
by the last speaker, that there was some 
notion of dethroning the rulers of Sindia 
and Holear; but he did not know what 
foundation there could be for it unless the 
hon. Member had received a private tele- 
gram from Sir John Lawrence. Towards 
all the Native princes with whom we 
were on terms of amity the Government 
earnestly desired to continue the moderate 
and friendly policy inaugurated by Can- 
ning. There was no foundation for the 
tragic tale that two Treasury officials who 
had gone out to India to arrange the ac- 
counts had died in the attempt. On the 
contrary, it appeared from the statement 
laid on the table of the House by his prede- 
cessor that the two gentlemen had returned 
and presented their final report of the 
measures adopted. He sympathized with 
the complaints made as to the way the 
public works were entered in the accounts. 
It was impossible to determine with accu- 
racy whether public works ought to be 
charged to capital account or to revenue 
account; but the alterations that were 
necessary for obviating this difficulty might 
easily be made. He would not renew the 
controversy as to the buoyancy of the 
Indian revenue, of which the hon. Member 
for Wick (Mr. Laing) was a better judge 
than himself; but the hon. Member mis- 
understood his argument, which was that 
the admitted increase arose from articles 
upon which we could not permanently rely. 
He sincerely hoped that the view of the 
hon. Member would prove to be the ac- 
curate one. He was anxious to correct 


the impression, not shared by the hon. 
Member for Halifax, that he censured the 
Under the 


course Mr. Massey had taken. 
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circumstances he admitted that Mr. Massey 
had no choice but to refuse to raise any 
further taxes. It was obvious that the state 
of affairs in India and the condition of the 
money market would have made it exceed- 
ingly inexpedient to impose new taxes. 
Considering, too, the large amount he was 
placing to the credit of public works, there 
could be no doubt he would not have been 
justified in throwing additional burdens 
upon the inhabitants. No one could doubt 
that a railway to Peshawur was a necessity,, 
but it was a question of money ; it would 
cost five or six millions, which was not 
easily obtained. With respect to the ques- 
tions whether he would carry on public 
works out of taxation or by loan, he would 
be sorry to pledge himself not to ask for a 
loan, or not to submit any scheme that 
Parliament would support and that ought 
to be adopted. At present, however, a 
loan was simply impossible, and would only 
damage the credit of the railway on account 
of which it was asked for. It seemed to 
be imagined that if money were found 
public works would of course advance, but 
labour was not always to be had, for, large 
as the labour supply of India was, it had 
been taxed enormously, and in some places 
wages had been quadrupled. After such 
@ rise it was clear that there must be a 
limit to the expenditure in labour. The 
difficulty in the way of concentrating ex- 

enditure was that labourers could not be 
Seneghe together, and money was ne- 


cessarily expended upon separate public 
works, because it was expedient to utilize 
the supply of labour which existed in 


different parts of the country. As far as 
he could ascertain, it was a mistake to 
suppose that the existing railway compa- 
nies had not at their disposal sufficient 
means to provide the necessary rolling- 
stock. This was one of the first matters 
he inquired into, and he believed that the 
only limit to the supply was the ability 
of those from whom it was ordered to 
furnish it. He should have been thoroughly 
ashamed of the mistake imputed to him 
by the hon. Member for the City of Lon- 
don that he had confused salt with salt- 
petre ; but the hon. Member himself could 
hardly be aware that a certain amount of 
chloride of sodium, or common salt, was 
produced in the manufacture of saltpetre ; 
and, therefore, the production of saltpetre 
and the salt increased or diminished to- 
gether, and the two trades were correspond- 
ingly affected. With regard to the question 
of a gold currency for India, it had been 
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referred by the Governor General to a 
Committee, which had not yet made its 
Report ; but when the Report came home 
he hoped it would be acted upon as rapidly 
as circumstances would permit. A good 
deal of anxiety had been expressed to have 
the financial statement for India made at an 
earlier period of the Session, and in India 
they had changed their financial year so 
that it should end on the same day as the 
financial year in England—namely, the 
31st of March. That would enable the 
accounts to come home in the middle of 
April instead of May; and then it would 
be open to the Indian Minister, if he could 
secure a day for the purpose, to bring for. 
ward his budget when he pleased. But 
the difficulty as to making the Indian state- 
ment earlier in the Session did not arise 
with the Department but with that House. 
It was not easy to get the House of Com- 
mons to take an interest in Indian affairs, 
and when he heard the hon. Member for 
Stockport’s complaint on that subject he 
could not help thinking of the epitaph to 
Sir Christopher Wren, Si monumentum 
queris circumspice. The array of green 
benches while that discussion was proceed- 
ing best explained the reason why the 
Indian budget was not brought on earlier 
in the year. If he were to ask the Leader 
of the House to grant him a much earlier 
day for that purpose, he was afraid his 
application would be futile; and he had 
rather that the hon. Member for Stockport 
himself should make such a request to his 
right hon. Friend. With respect to the 
suggestion of the hon. Member (Mr. Ayr- 
ton) for the immediate execution of the 
Indian Council, he confessed that he did 
not feel the moral courage requisite for the 
operation; and he was bound to add that 
he did not see the necessity for it. He 
did not himself admit that they were a 
decaying or stagnant body, but, as far as 
he had seen, they were an able and active 
body; and if the hon. Gentleman were 
only present at the Council to-morrow he 
would see a much more lively scene than 
was witnessed in that House that evening. 
Whether the entire Constitution under 
which India was now governed was one 
that was to be approved in all respects he 
would not then discuss ; but he must pro- 
test against any proposal to alter that Con- 
stitution which was founded on any want of 
activity or of fitness on the part of the 
gentlemen forming the present Council. 
He had now only to thank the House for 
the indulgence it had extended to him. 
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Mr. KINNAIRD urged the propriety ; sewage into the Thames, while the second 
of making increased grants for education | was intended to give power to the Con- 
in India if we desired to leave behind |servators to stop all sewage at present 
some traces of our beneficent rule in that | flowing into the river. It having been 
country. pointed out that there was some ambiguity 

Resolved, That the total Revenue of India for | 'y - language , i. = — ~ 
the year ending the 30th day of April 1865 was | ®20uld propose additional words for the 
£45,652,897 ; the total of the direct claims and | purpose of making it quite clear that power 
demands upon the Revenue, including charges of | was given to stop the existing sewage. 
collection and cost of Salt and Opium, was Mr. AYRTON said, that upon that 


£8,978,504 ; the charges in India, including : “1: 
interest. on Debt and the value of Stores | U2derstanding he should be willing to allow 


received from England, were £30,473,716; the | the clause to pass. 
charges in England were £4,802,401; the Gua-| Ma, HENLEY said, that taking the 


nt interest on Se of apr, | _ two clauses together, their effect would be 
er Uompanies, in india and in ngiand, de- 
destiog net Traffic Receipts, was £1,591,797,— ne a0 Gs fer ef ee from pia 4 
makinga total charge for the same year of| Mdividual cottage or farm house into any 
£45,846,418 ; and there was an excess of Expen- | tributary within three miles of the Thames, 
diture over Income in that year amounting to| He thought that would operate as a hard- 
£193,521. ship in many cases in which there was no 
House resumed. nuisance whatever, and pointed out that in 
the case of the overflow of the river it was 
almost impossible to prevent the return 
. , water from carrying off a portion of the 
THAMES NAVIGATION (re-committed) BILL. | existing sewage. He hoped the clause 
(Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Monsell.) would be modified. 
[Bit 205.] comarrrEE. Mr. LOCKE said, that it was obvious 
Order for Committee read. that the clauses applied to new sewage 
Motion made, and Question proposed, works. The Conservators were aware that 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the |®°™¢ Sewage now flowed into the river, 
Chair.” and Clause 64 could not apply to sewers 
Bill sidered in C itt that were legalized and now in existence. 
i Ee ah He did not see why there should be any 
(In the Committee.) difference made in the case of those who 
Clause 63 (Prohibition of sending Sewage | lived higher up the Thames and those who 
&c. into River where not so sent at passing | had houses lower down. The main drain- 
of Act). age system had been created at the cost 
Mr. AYRTON said, that that clause | of £4,000,000, and the restrictions which 
did not carry out what the metropolitan | were to be made should apply equally to all. 
Members understood to have been the in-| Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, this 
tention of the Committee upstairs—namely, | clause was much opposed by the town 
that all sewage flowing into the Upper} which he had the honour to represent. 
Thames might be stopped by the new Board| Sir CHARLES RUSSELL drew at- 
of Conservancy, on their giving notice to | tention to the fact that the river which ran 
do so ; for, as he read the clause, all drains | past Aldershot into the Thames received 
now in existence through which sewage | the drainage of the Camp, and yet water 
flowed would continue to be legalized by | was taken from this river for the use of 
the Bill, ~ the Camp. He thought that the Govern- 
Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that the | ment should at once cease to pollute the 
first clause regarded the future, and the! Thames in this way. 
second the present. He was ata loss to} Mr. HENLEY pointed out that the 
understand the objection of the hon. Gen-| proprietors of the small cottages and farm 
tleman. There were two ways of bringing | houses to which he referred could not pos- 
the sewage in future into the Thames; | sibly avail themselves of the main drainage 
one by making new sewers, and the other| system. The small amount of drainage 
by using the existing ones ; and the clause | issuing from those houses did not create 
provided that the existing sewers should be | any nuisance whatever, even in the tribu- 
atopped after notice. | taries into which they drained, much less 
Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, | in the Thames. He repeated, that unless 
that the first of the two clauses prohibited | there was some modification made in the 
for the future the conveyance of any new _— great hardship would be created. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
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Mr. LOCKE said, if the existing cess- 
pools were not deep enough they ought to 
be made deeper. At any rate, it would be 


a great nuisance if they were allowed to be 
emptied into the brooks. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 64 (Notice for Discontinuance of 
existing Sewerage Works). 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE moved 
the insertion, in the thirteenth line, after 
the word ‘‘ case,” of the words— 

*« Whether any such sewage or other matter 


aforesaid has or has not been so caused or suffered 
to flow or pass before the passing of this Act.” 


It was desirable, he thought, that the prin- 
ciple should be laid down in the broadest 
manner, that the Conservators should have 
the power of putting a stop to all such 
nuisances as that to which the clause re- 
lated. There was, at the same time, no 
reason why they should not exercise a 
discretion in those cases where the incon- 
venience to the individual whose drain 
might be closed by their order would be 
very great, while the nuisance of allowing 
it to continue open might be, as far as 
the public was concerned, very trifling. 
To introduce any further relaxations into 
the clause would be, he thought, greatly 
to mar its beneficial effect. A Bill would 
probably be introduced next year dealing 
with the powers of the Conservators below 
Staines, and it might be possible to have 
inserted in it words to meet the case of 
small occupiers. 

Mr. HENLEY contended that the pri- 
vilege of having drains in connection with 
their houses, unless a nuisance to the pub- 
lic was thus created, was as much the 
right of the small occupiers in question as 
any other which they possessed. Where 
@ nuisance was proved to exist he was per- 
fectly willing that it should be put an end 
to, but the case was entirely different 
where no injury to others was done. The 
result of the operations of the clause 
would be to drive people to make filter- 
beds, which would create pestilence in 
their immediate neighbourhood, while as 
large an amount of objectionable matter 
would be conveyed into the river as at pre- 
sent. The principle embodied in the clause 
was one, he might add, which the Govern- 
ment dare no more try to carry out in the 
North of England than they dare fly. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 65 to 67, inclusive, agreed to. 
Mr. Henley 


{COMMONS} 
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Clause 68 (Right to prosecute to be in 
Conservators only). 

Mr.. AYRTON moved, as an Amend- 
ment, the insertion of words with the view 
of giving the Metropolitan Board of Works 
also the power of instituting a prosecution. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE had 
no objection to the Amendment. He did 
not see any object in the clause, inasmuch 
as he thought no one should be prevented 
from enforcing the Act ; but if it was to 
be retained he thought the right to prose- 
cute might be extended to ‘any local 
Board,” as well as to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the object 
of confining the right of prosecution to 
the Conservators was to prevent malicious 
prosecutions and divided jurisdiction. The 
matter was one with which the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works had nothing to do. 

Mr. YORKE thought that either the 
clause ought to be omitted or the right to 
prosecute extended. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 69 to 76, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 77 (Collateral Security on Con- 
servancy Fund). 

Mr. AYRTON asked whether it was 
intended to give the Conservators unlimit- 
ed borrowing powers ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON explained that 
it was not so intended. The Conservators 
might borrow from the Public Loan Com- 
missioners, provided the Commissioners 
were satisfied of the security they offered. 

Mr. GLADSTONE suggested that 
some clause should be added, either when 
the Report was brought up or when the 
Bill was re-committed, imposing some 
limit upon the borrowing powers of the 
Conservancy. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that he would undertake to bring up a 
clause to limit the borrowing powers. 

Mr. CANDLISH suggested that the 
clause should be postponed. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE could 
see no reason for postponing this clause, 
seeing that the amount the Conservators 
should be allowed to borrow could be dis- 
cussed and determined afterwards. 


Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 78 to 82, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 83 (Power for Conservators to 
redeem existing Debt). 
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Mz. AYRTON said, he did not know 
whether the construction he put upon the 
clause was correct. He understood that 
the tolls levied upon the shipping and 
steamboats at the port of London were to 
be applied to the liquidation of the debt of 
£88,000 contracted by the Commissioners. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON stated that 
this was what the framers of the Bill in- 
tended. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 84 (Clause S. Additional Pay- 
ments to Conservators). 

Mr. AYRTON observed, that the Com- 
missioners ought not to have made the de- 
mand here stated, and he contended that 
the sum now paid to them was sufficient. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER explained 
that the additional money would not go to 
the present Commissioners, but to the five 
new Commissioners for the appointment of 
whom the Bill provided. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 85 (Clause T. Compensation for 
Loss of Emolument). 

Mr. AYRTON asked how it was possi- 
ble to give remuneration out of an insol- 
vent undertaking, for unless the money 
came from without it would be impossible 
todoso. There had been no receipts, and 
nothing to do, yet those people who had 
brought the Thames into its present state 
wanted to be compensated for their mis- 
management. It was the most impudent 
proposition he had ever known, and he 
could only account for it by considering 
that his right hon. Friend must have been 
in that state of good nature that he was 
sometimes seen in when he would give him- 
self away to gratify the persons who asked. 

Mr. NEATE said, that these gentle- 
men had done all that they could do to 
keep the Upper Thames in good order, 
and as they would lose their emoluments 
by this Bill they would be entitled to some 
compensation. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER thought it 
would be very unjust not to compensate 
those who had lost their offices. 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID did not 
think they had any claim to compensation, 
considering the way in which they per- 
formed their duties. 

Mr. LOCKE was opposed to compen- 
sation in this instance. 

Sim STAFFORD NORTHCOTE be- 
lieved this clause was agreed to in Com- 
mittee. There was great force in the 


{Jury 19, 1866} 
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argument of the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON considered that 
when persons were deprived of their offices 
under circumstances like those presented 
by the present case, they had a right to 
have their claim for compensation consi- 
dered. That was the general rule when 
persons holding offices for life were deprived 
of them. 

Mr. HENLEY wished to know to whom 
the term “ officers”’ applied. Would it 
comprehend lock-keepers ? 

Mr. CHILDERS thought it would be 
desirable to define the word “ officers ”’ in 
the interpretation clause. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, as there 
were only two officers—the clerk and the 
surveyor—it would be better to insert those 
words in the clause. 

Mr. NEATE submitted that the word 
“‘officers”’ ought to include the lock- 
keepers, and that if compensation was 
given to the higher class of persons it 
ought to be given to the lower also. 


Clause negatived. 

Clauses 86 to 88 agreed to. 

Clause 89 (Application of Capital). 

Mr. Ayrton had an Amendment on the 
paper and rose to move it, but before he 
had the opportunity of doing so, 

The CHarrman had put the Question 
that the clause stand part of the Bill, 
which was carried in the affirmative. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that it was the 
first time in his experience since he had 
been in the House that the Chairman had 
put the Question when a Member had risen 
to address the House for the purpose of 
moving an Amendment. It was extremely 
inconvenient. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Did the hon. Gen- 
tleman move an Amendment ? 

Mr. AYRTON: Yes; but the Question 
had been put, and there was no opportu- 
nity of my putting it. 

Mr. CHILDERS moved a clause making 
it lawful for the Commissioners of the Trea- 
sury to inquire whether any and what com- 
pensation was due, and also to determine 
out of what fund such compensation should 
come ? 

New Clause (Treasury to determine 
compensation,)—(Mr. Childers,)—brought 
up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question put, “‘ That 
the said Clause be now read a second 
time.’’ 
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The Committee divided: — Ayes 62 ; 
Noes 24; Majority 38. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


Representation of the 


INLAND REVENUE BILL—[Bux 209.] 
(Mr. Hunt, Mr, Gladstone, Mr. Childers.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it was quite 
a novelty to pass a Bill of this nature 
affecting trade and revenue without any 
public statement being made. 

Mr. HUNT had thought the Bill would 
be received with common consent, but after 
the suggestion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man he consented to postpone the Bill. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Monday next. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL [Bux 68], AND RE-DISTRIBUTION 
OF SEATS BILL—{Bnu 138.] 


BILLS WITHDRAWN. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in rising to 
move that the Orders of the Day for going 
into Committee on these Bills be dis- 
charged, I have to say a very few words 
in explanation of the course that I have 
now finally taken with reference to them. 
I did not on the resignation of the late 
Government, at once move that the Orders 
should be discharged, under the conviction, 
which I shared with my Colleagues, that it 
was our duty to allow those Orders to stand 
until our successors had taken their places, 
in order that they might have an oppor- 
tunity of stating either their general in- 
tentions or any special matter connected 
with their views in relation to the Bills, or 
to the subject of Reform. But the decla- 
rations made by various leading Members 
of the Government in another place, and 
likewise in the country, have satisfied us 
that it is not their intention to take any 
steps in reference to these Bills. And I 
beg it, Sir, to be understood, that I by no 
means make that circumstance a subject of 
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complaint against them in the present state 
of facts. We, however, hereupon determined 
to propose that the Orders of the Dayshould 
be discharged, and the Bills dropped. But 
in making that proposal, I did not think 
it right to treat the dropping of these Bills 
as a matter of course ; and, therefore, I gave 
previous notice of my intention to move 
that the Orders be discharged, so that any 
Members of the House might have an op- 
portunity of expressing their opinion as to 
the Bills, and as to the question whether 
any attempt ought to be made by the pre- 
sent Government to deal with them. It 
being now two hours past midnight, I will 
not long detain the House at such a period 
of the sitting ; nor, indeed, would I have 
detained you, Sir, long at an earlier hour, 
upon this subject. I do not think that, un- 
der the circumstances in which I ara placed, 
it would be advisable for me to attempt any 
further proceeding with these Bills ; but, 
after all that has happened, it may be ex- 
pected that I should say one word with re- 
spect to the future. The great subject of the 
amendment of the representation of the 
people is not any longer primarily in my 
hands, nor in the hands of those with 
whom I had the honour to be associated, 
It is of course to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in the first instance, that the country 
will look for its decision with respect to 
this important matter. I do not press the 
Government upon the question; I do not 
make any complaint against the Govern- 
ment for having declined to give any defi- 
nite opinion upon it immediately on their as- 
sumption of office. I shall only say with re- 
gard to our successors in office, that it will 
be a matter of great satisfaction to myself 
and my Colleagues when the Government 
shall feel themselves in a position enabling 
them to deal.with this question in an effec- 
tual manner. I donot ask from them, nor am 
I prepared to give on my own part or upon 
the part of those with whom I have the 
honour to act, any pledge with regard to 
the particulars of these Bills or either of 
them, or with regard to any particular 
provisions in these or any other Bills 
dealing with Parliamentary Reform. This 
is not a time when the matter should be so 
handled ; but I may say thus much; we 
shall in the future be glad, irrespectively 
of all narrow and selfish considerations, to 
support any measure which we may deem 
to be at once prudent and effectual, if such 
a measure should be introduced by those 
who may be more successful than we have 
been in the attempt to settle a great Im- 
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perial question. We shall sincerely con- 
gratulate them upon a result so happy for 
the country. At the same time, I also feel 
it my duty to say, without reflecting in any 
way upon those who have been opposed to 
us, that we shall feel bound to resist to the 
utmost of our power any illusory or reac- 
tionary measure. Beyond what I have now 
briefly stated, we only desire that our inten- 
tions with reference to Parliamentary Re- 
form should be estimated from what we 
have already said and done during the past 
Session ; and whatever course we may feel 
called upon to take with regard to any 
Bill which may be introduced by the Go- 
vernment, we trust it may be found con- 
sistent with the spirit of our previous con- 
duct. With these few words I beg leave, 


Sir, to move that the Orders of the Day for 
going into Committee on the Representa- 
tion of the People Bills be discharged. 


FEES (PUBLIC DEPARTMENTS) BILL. 


Resolution reported ; 

“That it is expedient to make provision for 
the collection of Fees in Public Departments and 
Offices by means of Stamps.” 

Resolution agreed to: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Dopson, Mr. Hunt, and Mr. 
Cuancettor of the Excuxquer. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 223.] 


CONSTABULARY FORCE (IRELAND) [Pay, &c. | 
BILL. 


Resolution reported ; 

“That it is expedient to empower the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland to authorize an increased 
rate of Pay and Superannuation to the Constabu- 
lary Force, out of any monies that may be pro- 
vided by Parliament for that purpose.” 

Resolution agreed to: —Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Dopson, Mr. Lunt, and Lord 

AAS, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 224.] 


NEW ZEALAND GUARANTEE BILL. 


Resolution reported ; 

“That it is expedient to guarantee the liqui- 
dation of Bonds issued for the repayment of Ad- 
vances made out of Public Funds for the service 
of the Colony of New Zealand.” 

Resolution agreed to: —- Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Dopson, Mr. Hunt, and Mr. 
ADDERLEY. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 225.] 


PAROCHIAL BUILDINGS (SCOTLAND) ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Watprcrave-Lesuz, Bill to 
amend and explain the Act of the twenty-fifth and 
twenty-sixth years of Victoria, chapter fifty-eight, 
relating to Parochial Buildings in Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Watprorave- 
Lesuz, Mr. Wim Mitte, and Sir Wu 
Srimuina-Maxwet. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 222.) 


{Jury 20, 1866} 
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RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION FACILITIES ACT 
(1864) AMRNDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Wuatzzy, Bill to repeal so 
much of the Act of the twenty-seventh and 
twenty-eighth years of Victoria, chapter one 
hundred and twenty-one, intituled ‘‘ The Railway 
Construction Facilities Act (1864),” as prevents 
the Board of Trade from proceeding, on the ap- 
plication of Promoters, in cases where any Rail- 
way or Canal Company affected in any way by 
the proposed undertaking may give notice of op- 
position, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Wuatier and Mr. Locxe. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 226.] 


House adjourned at half 
after Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 20, 1866. 


MINUTES.}—Pusuic Buis—Second Reading— 
Postmaster General (75); Pier and Harbour 
Orders Confirmation (No. 2)* (187); Extradi- 
tion Treaties Act Amendment (200). 

Committee—Standards of Weights, Measures, and 
Coinage * (208); Sheriff Court Houses (Scot- 
land) Act (1860) Amendment * (57); New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land Govern- 
ment * (195); Revising Barristers’ Qualifica- 
tions * (196). 

Report—Sheriff Court Houses (Scotland) Act 
(1860) Amendment * (57); New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Land Government * (195); 
Revising Barristers’ Qualifications * (196) ; 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation * (185). 

Third Reading— Crown Lands* (114), and 
passed. 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE, in rising to move for papers 
respecting the Danubian Principalities, 
said, that he desired, in the first place, 
to offer some explanation with respect to 
the delay that had occurred in bringing 
forward the Motion. The notice had been 
on the paper for some weeks; but in 
the interval circumstances had occurred, 
over which he had no control, that had 
obliged him to postpone it; and finally, 
when he was about to fix a day on which 
he thought he could rely he was requested 
by the late Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to postpone the Motion still far- 
ther, as the negotiations were then going 
on and inconvenience might have arisen 
from the subject being brought forward. 
Of course, he complied with the noble 
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Lord’s request. The matter was again 
put off on the change of Administratién, 
when his Motion shared the genera] fate 
of all public business. He confessed, in- 
deed, that so many delays had occurred 
that at one time he doubted whether it 
would be worth while to bring the subject 
forward at all at so late a period of the 
Session. After careful consideration, how- 
ever, he had come to the conclusion that 
the reasons for proceeding with the matter 
preponderated over those which could be 
urged on the other side. The subject 
related to countries with which, notwith- 
standing their great distance from Eng- 
land, we had connections which ought not 
to be overlooked. Whether we approached 
the Danubian Principalities by Russia or 
by Austria, no doubt the distance was 
very considerable ; but their geographical 
position was not sufficient to destroy those 
interests which brought them into con- 
nection with this country. We had suffi- 
cient commercial intercourse with these 
countries to justify our taking peculiar 
interest in them, and we also had with 
them political interests of great importance. 
Their position between Austria, Russia, 
and Turkey was alone sufficient to give 


them a considerable importance in our eyes, ; improved. 


{LORDS} 
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towards Turkey, but likewise towards het 
neighbours. In respect to Russia they had 
stood for a long time as a kind of barrier, 
or something interposed between what was 
thought to be the tendency of Russian 
encroachment and the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire. A population which co- 
incided with them in race, language, and 
religion still formed part of the Russian 
Empire ; while in the same manner there 
was a considerable population of the same 
description within Austrian territory. 
There had, he believed, been two treaties 
which affected their position ; but it must 
be borne in mind that from the very re- 
mote period when Trajan conquered their 
barbarous Princes they had never en- 
joyed national independence. They were 
at one time connected with Transylvania, 
and also with the kingdom of Hungary; 
but at last they found it more convenient 
to enter into a voluntary connection with 
the Turkish Empire. They accordingly 
did so, and thereby secured at a small 
sacrifice their independence and their own 
separate Legislature, while they enjoyed a 
sort of protection which was given by the 
Turkish Empire. Indeed, there could be 
no doubt that their position was thereby 
With regard to any danger 


Prineipalities. 


connected as we were with the Turkish | which might possibly arise to Turkey in 


Empire. 
belonging to themselves. 
view without interest a number of com- 
munities joined together by ties of race, 
language, and religion, and at the same 
time connected with a Power so very 
much at variance with them in all these 
respects. He presumed that there were 
but few persons of liberal minds in this 
country who did pot desire that they 
should be in a situation to enjoy as much 
as possible the advantages which nature 
had designed for them; but the connection 
they had with the Turkish Government 
was one which had been sanctioned by the 
Conference to which Great Britain was 
a party, and that connection tended to 
considerably modify, if not to neutralize, 
the advantages which they had derived 
from their position. At the same time 
it was one which could not be easily set 
aside, inasmuch as we had guaranteed 
the integrity of the Turkish Empire by 
the Treaty of 1856, and inasmuch as the 
withdrawal of the Principalities from the 
Turkish Empire would inflict a consider- 
able blow on the maintenance of that in- 
tegrity. Moldavia and Wallachia stood 
im an interesting relationship, not only 


Viscount Stratford de Redeliffe 


They had also an importance | 
We could not | 








consequence of the establishment of the 
two Provinces, he might remark that the 
union of the two Provinces with their po- 
pulation of about 5,000,000 would in itself 
give activity to their desires, and tend to 
develop their resources, Of course, how- 
ever, there would be a proportionate dan- 
ger to the Turkish Government from 
which they were divided by religion and 
language. The difficulty connected with 
the union of the two Provinces was settled 
by giving each of them a separate Ad- 
ministration under the common govern- 
ment of one Hospodar. But a great deal 
of dissatisfaction having arisen in conse- 
quence of the manner in which Prince 
Couza had governed the Principalities, 
an insurrection had taken place, and he 
was driven from power. After that an 
invitation was sent to more than one 
person connected with Royal Families, 
asking them to accept the office of Hos- 
podar. Prince Charles of Hohenzollera 
was one of those invited, and he ac- 
cepted the invitation. It was said at 
the time that Prussia had nothing to 
do with his election; but circumstances 
which had since occurred had thrown 
considerable doubt on that assertion, sad 
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which eertainly did justify the strong 
suspicion that if Prince Charles had not 
been sent to the Principalities by the Prus- 
sian Government, at least the experiment 
had been sanctioned by them. It appeared 
that after some discussion and some dif- 
ference of opinion Prince Charles of Ho- 
henzollern was accepted not only by the 
Natives themselves but also by the Con- 
ference of Paris, and, notwithstanding the 
’ strong objections which were entertained 
on the part of the Turkish Government, 
though he was not actually installed, he 
was in the way to being installed in the 
office of Hospodar. This would seem to 
be in direct contravention of the arrange- 
ments of the Convention of 1858, and 
therefore it was desirable the country 
should be informed what was the real 
position of the English Government in the 
Conference of Paris. There appeared to 
be no visible reason for inducing the 
English Government to favour the views of 
those who supported Prince Charles of 
Hohenzollern, and, therefore, some might 
feel inclined to ascertain the reason which 
induced the English Government to give 
their consent to the proceedings which had 
taken place. Of course, if we had acted 
from consideration for others, in contradic- 
tion to the previous arrangements to which 
we had been parties, it was of consequence 
that Parliament and the country at large 
should be acquainted with the reasons 
which justified the change. All these 
facts derived additional importance just 
now from the present state of affairs in 
other countries. It was impossible to look 
around us without seeing that there was a 
dissolving principle at work which attacked 
in the strongest manner, though sometimes 
by invisible agencies, those relations be- 
tween State and State on which the peace 
of Europe had been based during the last 
thirty years, and owing to which we had 


enjoyed a long period of tranquillity. When ' 


we saw the war that was now raging in 
Germany, when we called to mind the de- 
bates on the Danish question, and when 
we thought of the principles put forward to 
justify the aggressive policy of Prussia, he 
must say there was enough to induce ua to 
carefully reflect on the present state of things 
and what those things now going forward 
might bring about. Wasit not desirable to 
anticipate danger, and to give to Parliament 
and the country an opportunity of express- 
mg an opinion on this subject? God for- 
bid that he should recommend anything 
which should lead to hostilities between 
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this and any other country ; but if there 
was contingent danger we ought to consider 
how far we should be doing our duty and 
providing for our future interests if we 
remained silent and unconcerned when such 
a state of things existed around us. Men 
who had lived through the past half century 
might well be surprised at the events which 
now astonished the world—they must per- 
ceive that what was now taking place sur- 
passed in consequence everything which 
had occurred since the French Revolution. 
Were we to see a great Power struck out 
of the list of nations without showing some 
interest, or intimating that we entertained 
some opinions on the subject? Was it 
possible for us to view without concern 
what had already taken place? We could 
not arrest the progress of the war—we 
could not, perhaps, prevent the catastrophe 
which now seemed to threaten one of the 
great Powers of the Continent—but, at the 
same time, when established principles had 
been so strongly violated, it behoved this 
country—and, he would say, it especially 
behoved their Lordships’ House to give 
expression to an opinion in favour of those 
principles. It was said that in the war 
now going on in Germany the great success 
of the aggressive Power was due to an arm 
of peculiar construction ; but he must say 
that from the accounts which he had read it 
appeared to him that it was due more to 
a scheme of aggressive policy concocted 
and prepared for a number of years ago. 
No doubt the sentiments of this country 
had rarely gone with the administration of 
affairs in Austria—we had little sympathy 
with her in a variety of respects ; but there 
was one ground of sympathy which he 
trusted would never be lost sight of in this 
country—respect for principle and the con- 
sideration of right. And if ever there was 
a clear right on the part of any Govern- 
ment it was that of Austria to exercise her 
discretion—however erroneous that discre- 
tion might be—in regard to the possession 
of Venice and in regard to the affairs of 
Germany. If the great battle which was 
about to be fought should be in its results 
only a repetition of those already fought, 
were we prepared to see a great Power 
like Austria struck out of the list—were 
we prepared to see so great a change in 
the European system? It might be that, 
without our being able to prevent it, 80 
great a change might take place; but 
what we had to complain of was the open 
violation of principle and the manner in 
whieh treaties had been torn asunder and 
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thrown aside. Other principles might be 
established as the result of the present 
war; but we ought not to allow existing 
treaties to be torn up leaf by leaf without 
protesting against such a proceeding, and 
maintaining that as long as the principles 
upon which the European system was based 
were supposed to be in existence, no sanc- 
tion should be given to an aggressive policy 
which was in plain violation of those prin- 
ciples. It might turn out that the danger 
to which the attacking party was exposed 
would produce a degree of moderation and 
tend to peace, and that, with the assistance 
of that Power which appeared to have ex- 
erted itself as a mediator, this very desir- 
able end would be effected. It would be 
a sad and melancholy thing if the historian 
of these times should have to describe the 
fate of that great country— which, with all 
its faults, had been so useful to Europe— 
in the language which had been familiar 
to their Lordships since their schoolboy 
days— 
“ Hee finis Priami fatorum ; hic exitus illum 
Sorte tulit, Trojam incensam et prolapsa 
videntem 
Pergama, tot quondam populis terrisque su- 
perbum 
Regnatorem Asiz ; jacet ingens litore truncus, 
Avulsumque humeris caput, et sine nomine 
corpus.’’ 
In that event there would be reason to 
look back with regret to the beginning of 
the second series of negotiations in respect 
to the Duchies fifteen years ago, when, 
perhaps, by a word properly spoken, a judi- 
cious, temperate, non-compromising word, 
Prussia might have been made to under- 
stand that if she persisted in the enter- 
prize she might have to face a danger 
which, in all probability, would be over- 
whelming. While on this subject, he 
wished to say a word or two on the well- 
known principle of interference or non- 
interference. Now, the idea of a great 
country like ours pledging itself to non- 
interference in an unlimited sense was to 
him perfectly absurd. He did not think it 
was possible for a country situated as 
England was to carry out the principle of 
non-intervention altogether. We must 
have friends with whom we sympathized, 
and there would be times of danger and 
circumstances which might compel inter- 
ference. What was required of a Govern- 
ment, whatever its politics, was that 
everything should be done to avoid war 
which could reasonably be done without 
the loss of national honour and dignity ; 
he would even go as far as to say that 
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great sacrifices of a certain kind might be 
necessary in order to the preservation of 
peace ; but though from our insular posi- 
tion we might be better placed for carrying 
out the principle of non-intervention than 
other nations, and although we might have 
every desire to avoid war, yet it could not 
always be done without sacrifices which no 
great country could afford to make. There 
were times and circumstances when war 
might be avoided and peace preserved by 
combination with other Powers. There 
was also another subject on which he 
desired to make a few observations— 
namely, the subject of nationalities, which 
was a word which had been introduced into 
the political dictionary within the last 
fifteen or twenty years. In carrying out 
the principle of non-intervention he would 
ask where a stop could be made? No 
country had a greater claim to act on this 
principle than Italy ; but even she had 
not been able to realize her expectations 
under it without seeking the dangerous 
assistance of another Power, and making 
a great sacrifice. There were also similar 
difficulties with regard to the Danubian 
Principalities and Germany. Supposing 
Prussia to gain her end—which seemed 
probable—was it supposed that these diffi- 
culties would be removed, and that she 
would be able calmly and quietly to sit 
down in the uninterrupted enjoyment of 
what she had obtained? He believed that 
this would not be the case. Territorial 
considerations and commercial’ interests 
would go much further in securing peace 
with neighbouring nations than anything 
arising from nationality. The principle in 
question appeared to have originated in 
what was a family feeling in the early 
stages of mankind, and expanded into its 
present dimensions. But under present 
circumstances, if it was to be acted upon, 
where, he asked again, was it to stop? 
Might not the Fenians find in it something 
to support them in their endeavours to 
raise an Irish Republic? He doubted whe- 
ther France even, the most compact of 
European countries, would be free from 
danger under the action of such a prin- 
ciple. During the last month Bohemia, 
having discovered an old traditional name, 
had made a claim for national indepen- 
dence. What he contended was that, 
although some States had a stronger case 
for acting on the principle of nationality 
than others, it was a principle fraught 
with much danger, and at the same time 
brought but little advantage to the com- 
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munity. Nothing could be further from 
his intention than to say anything likely 
to increase the prospects of a general war. 
His were merely the words of an _ indi- 
vidual, giving expression to nothing but 
his strongest convictions, respecting which 
he could not consent to be silent. He 
trusted that he had said enough to justify 
the Motion which he intended to make. 
If Her Majesty’s Government would con- 
sent to furnish the House with the whole 
of the papers he asked for he slould be 
glad; if, however, they resolved, from 
sufficient reasons, to withhold some of 
them, he would cheerfully consent to their 
decision. He could not profess to be in 
possession of special information beyond 
what was in the possession of the public ; 
but he confessed that he was under the 
impression that the negotiations with re- 
spect to the position of Prince Charles 
were so far completed that no inconvenience 
would arise from presenting the papers to 
Parliament. If he were mistaken on that 
point, his noble Friend (the Earl of Derby) 
would doubtless have the kindness to cor- 
rect him. Seeing that their Lordships 


were in a great measure shut out from 
dealing with matters connected with the 
taxation of the country and supplying the 


necessities of the State, and were in other 
respects less closely associated with general 
legislation, they were, in his opinion, more 
particularly called upon to express opinions 
with regard to those high matters of 
national honour and good faith to which he 
had alluded than they would otherwise be ; 
it thus fell to their lot to fulfil the higher 
duties of the statesman’s office, in ex- 
pressing with a fearless voice opinions 
which might support those who were suf- 
fering from unjust aggression. He trusted 
he would be permitted to enjoy some 
share of their Lordships’ concurrence and 
sympathy in the task he had undertaken, 
and with that hope he moved for the pro- 
duction of the official papers relating to 
the subject. 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for all official Papers of an osten- 
sible Character relating to Negotiations which 
have taken place between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and any other State or States respecting 
the Two Danubian Principalities, Moldavia and 
Wallachia, whether in the Form of Conventions, 
Protocols, or diplomatic Correspondence, dated 
subsequently to the Paris Convention of 19th 
August 1858, and hitherto not communicated to 
Parliament. 


THE Eart or DERBY : My Lords, I 
certainly did not anticipate from my noble 
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Friend’s Notice, which simply consisted of 
an announcement that he would move for 
Papers respecting the Danubian Principa- 
lities, that he would have thought it neces- 
sary to refer to so many subjects as he has. 
Having regard to the respect due to my 
noble Friend’s long experience in foreign 
affairs, and the intimate knowledge he pos- 
sesses, more especially of the affairs of the 
East, I trust it will not be deemed disre- 
spectful upon my part if I decline to follow 
him over the wide range of subjects on 
which he has commented, but rather confine 
my observations within a narrow compass, 
and above all if I abstain, in the present 
state of the affairs on the Continent, from 
following him into a general discussion 
of the affairs of Europe. I must con- 
fess that some of the principles laid 
down by my noble Friend were listened 
to by me with some surprise, because, 
if they were followed to their natural 
conclusions, I cannot but think that his 
object must have been to impress upon 
your Lordships’ mind his opinion that it was 
necessary, in vindication of our own cha- 
racter and our own principles, to take an 
active and prominent part in the unfortu- 
nate war now raging in Europe. [ Viscount 
StRatrorD DE Repciirre made a gesture 
of dissent.] My noble Friend shakes his 
head, but did he not say, ‘* Will you allow 
Austria to be humiliated? Will you per- 
mit her to have Venetia taken from 
her ?” 

Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE: I asked, Will you view these 
things with unconcern and indifference ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: Be it so then ; 
but my noble Friend knows what that 
means. He asks whether we will allow 
Austria to be placed in a position of humilia- 
tion and have Venetia wrested from her ? 
and he asks us whether we will, with in- 
difference, permit treaties to be broken 
through? My noble Friend must know 
perfectly well that if his question were fol- 
lowed to its legitimate conclusion it would 
lead to the inquiry—shall we interfere with 
the war that is now taking place in Europe, 
and shall we by active interference stay the 
triumphant progress of Prussia and the 
‘realization of the ambitious views of Italy. 
| Now, my Lords, I say the spirit of these 
questions is entirely at variance with the 
| principles entertained by Her Majesty’s 

Government. * I do not pretend to lay 
| down the principle of absolute non-inter- 
‘vention and non - interference with the 
affairs of foreign countries, no country 
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holding the position of England can 
afford to do so ; but I believe I express 
the opinion of all on both sides of the 
House, of whatever particular shade of opi- 
nion they may be, when I say that nothing 
could be more inconsistent with our public 
duty than that we should take an active 
part on either one side or the other in the 
present conflict—much as we may lament 
the events now taking place we should not 
be justified in interfering by force or by 
remonstrance which must lead to force. 
The Emperor Napoleon has been appealed 
to by one of the belligerents for his media- 
tion and good offices. He has offered 
that mediation and those good offices ; 
but with what success remains to be seen. 
If our assistance or good offices should be 
needed to co-operate with those of France 
for the purpose of restoring peaceto Europe, 
nothing would be nearer the desires of Her 
Majesty’s Government than to afford them. 
But until our good offices or mediation have 
been applied for, I hold that we should be 
stepping out of our proper province if we 
were obtrusively to interfere between the 
conflicting parties, and still more so if we 
were to hold out a threat or menace to en- 
force our views with regard to the differ- 
ences between the belligerents. I will not, 
besides, discuss those principles which my 
noble Friend has laid down with regard to 
nationalities, but will confine myself to 
the subjects which more immediately 
concern his Motion. If I had proposed to 
deal largely with them, I should have cause 
to regret even more than I do the absence 
through indisposition of my noble Friend 
the late Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (the Earl of Clarendon) ; because it 
rests more with him and with his late Col- 
leagues to vindieate the course which has 
been pursued with reference to the Danu- 
bian Principalities than with myself and 
those with whom I amacting. But I may 
very shortly state to my noble Friend what 
course has been taken, and what is the 
present actual state of affairs. My noble 
Friend has referred very minutely to the 
provisions of the Treaties of 1856 and 1858, 
whereby the Danubian Principalities were 
guaranteed, not by a single Power, but by 
a Conference of the six great Powers of 
Europe, their independence and privileges 
consistently with the maintenance of the 
suzerainty of the Sultan of Turkey. It is 
quite true that at a very early period those 
objects were departed from with the ac- 
quiescence and consent of the Powers which 
had composed the Conference, because in 
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the first instance it was thought desirable 
that Moldavia and Wallachia should con- 
tinue to form two separate and independent 
Principalities unconnected with each other; 
and it was thought that the union of these 
provinces would be a source of weakness 
to Turkey, while their separation would 
be adding to her strength. The second 
proposition which must be borne in mind 
was that the Hospodarship should be in 
the hands of a native and not of a foreigner. 
Now, the first infraction of these princi- 
ples was the election of the same individual 
Prince Couza by the two Principalities. 
This deviation from the original terms 
agreed upon was, however, sanctioned by 
the Conference, and if any danger be 
likely to arise from the union of the two 
Provinces, that danger has now lasted 
for at least eight years, and the present 
course of events does not in any way tend 
to its increase or its diminution. For my 
own part, I think this union of two Pro- 
vinces forming together not a powerful 
country, is more likely to prove a source of 
strength than of weakness to the frontiers 
of Turkey. These Provinces continued 
under the administration of Prince Couaa 
until the 22nd or 23rd of February last, 
when Prince Couza was deposed, and 
was compelled to abdicate on the fol- 
lowing day. The revolution which brought 
about the event was perhaps the most 
peaceful, quiet, and bloodless recor. ed 
in the history of the world. Prince 
Couza was permitted to depart unmolested 
from those Provinces over which he had 
for some time held sway. There was no 
symptom of disturbance among the popu- 
lation ; and immediately after his deposi- 
tion a Provisional Government was formed. 
After these events had occurred the Con- 
ference assembled, and its members at 
once laid down the principle that, notwith- 
standing what had been done on former 
oceasions, it was, nevertheless, desirable 
to leave the Provinces themselves to decide 
in favour of separate or of united Govern- 
ment. In the meantime the Provisional 
Government had offered the Hospodar- 
ship of the united Provinces to the Comte 
de Flandres, by whom it was distinetly 
refused. Throughout the whole of the pro- 
ceedings everything that was done was 
communicated and made known to the 
Conference, and from first to last the 
Conference laid down the doetrine that 
while the rights and independence of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia were to be respected 
regard was equally to be paid to the rights 
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of Turkey. Whatever difference there 
might have been as to matters of detail 
that principle was always upheld. After 
the refusal of the Comte de Flandres the 
offer was made to Prince Charles of Ho- 
henzollern, by whom it was accepted. My 
noble Friend has expressed an opinion that 
this offer was an underhand procecding on 
the part of Prussia, and that it was in fact 
‘instigated by Pussia. But Prussia has 
entirely and absolutely disclaimed hav- 
ing supported the candidature of Prince 
Charles, and there is nothing in the papers 
relating to the subject which would tend 
to throw any suspicion upon that state- 
ment. A communication was made by 
the Provisional Government to the Confer- 
ence. The Conference—I think very pro- 
perly—declined to recognize the election 
of Prince Charles, or to notice the commu- 
nication. It was determined that the prin- 
ciple of the union or the separation of the 
two Provinces should be decided by the 
new Parliament which was about to be 
elected, and in order that there should be 
no suspicion of collusion, or of any attempt 
to overbear one Province by the voice of the 
other, it was further determined that the 
Provinces should decide for themselves whe- 
ther their decision upon this subject should 
be given by separate or united Legisla- 
tures. It was still further decided that in 
ease either Moldavia or Wallachia objected 
to a union, that should be held a conelu- 
sive argument for separate Legislatures. 
The result was that neither Wallachia nor 
Moldavia would consult separately on the 
question of union: an united Parliament 
assembled, and 110 out of 166 Members 
decided in favour of the union of the 
two Provinces under the Hospodarship of 
Prince Charles. This decision was com- 
municated to the Conference. There was 
no doubt that the proceeding was irregular, 
and at variance with the understanding of 
the Conference. But the question was, 
shall we proceed by force to support the 
claims of Turkey, if she should desire it, 
against the united wish of Moldavia and 
Wallachia—and shall we force upon those 
Provinces at a time when all Europe is in 
a state of convulsion a Government to 
which they are opposed—and by so doing 
add to the state of disturbance that already 
exists? The course which has been pur- 
sued is this:—The parties to the Confer- 
ence have not recognized the accession of 
Prince Charles ; but we have endeavoured 
successfully to induce the Government of 
Turkey to abstain from pressing by force 
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of arms the rights which she might have 
enforced ; and we have recommended Tur- 
key to ascertain whether terms cannot be 
agreed upon between the de facto Govern- 
ment of the two Provinces and herself, 
that while they maintain their own inde- 
pendence they will respect the rights of 
the suzerain Power. That is the state in 
which things remain. There are negotia- 
tions going on between Turkey and these 
Provinces, and an agent has been received 
at Constantinople. He has been consult- 
ing with the Turkish authorities, and I 
believe there is every prospeet of the 
result being satisfactory; the rights of 
the people of the United Principalities 
will be maintained, and at the same time 
the rights of the suzerain Power will 
be maintained. I hope in the course of 
a short time the matter will be brought to 
an issue. But in the meantime it would be 
inconvenient to lay before the public all the 
negotiations that have taken place, and it 
will be better to wait until the negotiations 
are brought to a close or broken off, when 
the whole course of proceedings will be laid 
before Parliament. Under these cireum- 
stances, 1 hope my noble Friend will not 
press the Motion. 

Eart RUSSELL said, he thought their 
Lordships would acquiesce in the decision 
at which the noble Earl had arrived—that 
until the negotiations were brought to a 
termination it would be unwise to produce 
the papers which had been asked for. He 
desired, however, to make a few remarks 
on the subject, as he and his Colleagues 
had been concerned in the reeent negotia- 
tions. Under the Treaty of 1858, which 
contained five Articles in reference to 
the Danubian Provinces, their rights and 
privileges and those of the Porte were 
clearly and precisely laid down—the chief 
point being that with the exception of pay- 
ing to the Porte a small sum of money by 
way of tribute, the Principalities should be 
entirely free and independent. The Con- 
vention of 1858 determined that no foreign 
Prince should have any power in the Prin- 
cipalities, but that a Native Hospodar 
should be elected. There were fifteen or 
twenty Princes from amongst whom the 
selection could be made, and, unfortunately, 
that had led to a series of jealousies amongst 
them, and hence the election of a foreign 
Prince. That being the case, and the 
Convention of 1858 having declared that 
no foreign Power should interfere in the 
internal affairs of the Principalities, when 
the Powers came together they were obliged 
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to recognize that obligation, and they would 
not depart from it. But he confessed that 
his own opinion was that if the Porte 
acknowledged Prince Charles of Hohenzol- 
lern as Hospodar, and if he should turn out 
to be a man of sense and judgment, he would 
be far more likely to administer the Pro- 
vinces successfully than any Native Prince 
would do. It had for a long time been the 
favourite wish of the people of the Principa- 
lities to have a foreign Prince to rule over 
them. It was a matter upon which they 
had set their hearts ; and, according to the 
general principle which had been laid down 
in modern times for action in these matters, 
the rule was, that the wishes of the people 
ought to be consulted and ought to prevail, 
but not so far as to threaten the security of 
other States. He therefore hoped that the 
Porte would be induced to recognize as 
Hospodar Prince Charles of Hohenzollern, 
the Prince agreeing to the terms of the 
instrument of 1856 by paying tribute and 
obtaining a firman from the Sultan. On 
the other hand, if the Porte were to send 
an army into the Principalities there was 
the great danger that hostilities would ex- 
tend farther, and that a war of religion 
might arise should the people of the Prin- 
cipalities think that it was intended to in- 
terfere with their religious liberties. There- 
fore, he was glad to hear that Her Majesty’s 
Government were prepared to advise the 
Porte not to interfere by force of arms. 
As the other question had been raised, he 
could say that he thought it would be most 
unwise for us to interfere at present in the 
affairs of Central Europe ; but, at the same 
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POSTMASTER GENERAL BILL, 
(The Earl Nelson.) 

(No. 75.) SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Eart NELSON, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said, that its object 
was to legalize the holding of the office of 
Postmaster General by a Member of the 
House of Commons. The 25th section of 
the 6th of Anne disqualified the holders of 


| certain offices for sitting in the House of 


Commons ; but from time to time nearly 
every office in the Government had been 
freed from the operation of that Act—be- 
ginning with the Presidency of the Board 
of Control, and ending with the Secretary 
of State for War. There was no reason 
why the office of Postmaster General 
should not be held by a Member of the 
House of Commons; and, remembering 
the difficulties the present Prime Minister 
had in forming his Government, it was 
expedient to give additional facilities to the 
First Lord of the Treasury in the organi- 
zation of an Administration, while the pass- 
ing of the Bill could not by possibility be 
construed into a reflection upon the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Montrose) who had so 
lately accepted the olfice. 

Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly ; and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


EXTRADITION TREATIES ACT AMEND- 
MENT BILL—(The Lord Chancellor.) 





time, he fully admitted the force of the 
general principle that had been accepted by | 
all the statesmen of this country, that no | 
one State of Europe ought to have such a | 


(No. 200.) sECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 
Lorp TEYNHAM directed attention to 


preponderance over other States as to| the change which the measure would effect 
threaten their independence and security. | in the law of evidence, and expressed a 
This was not the moment to pass any | wish to know whether, under cover of this 
opinion upon the policy of Her Majesty’s | alteration, it was intended that the magis- 





Government, but nothing had been said to 
lead them to suppose that the Government 
would not exercise the vigilance and pa- 
tience which it was their obvious duty to 
exercise in existing circumstances. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he would 
take the earliest opportunity of laying upon 
the table the papers connected with the 
subject. 





Motion (by Leave of the House) with- | 
drawn. 





Earl Russell 


trates before whom the accused parties 
were brought should alter the view they 
had hitherto taken in determining whether 
the accused were primd facie guilty of the 
offence alleged against them. He desired 
also to point out that no provision had 
been made for ascertaining the relation of 


| the depositions sent over with the crime 


charged in the warrant of arrest. 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that in order to remove any alarm from 
the mind of the noble Lord, he might state 
that there was no foundation whatever for 
the notion that apy change in the law of 
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evidence would alter the opinion which the 
magistrate might entertain of his duty. It 
was sufficient, he thought, to give that 


answer to the noble Lord, who, he re-! 


gretted, had not urged his objections yes- 
terday, on the occasion of the Bill being 
introduced and read a first time. For his 


own part, as he had taken up so much | 


time yesterday in explaining the objects 
of the Bill, and taking into consideration 
the deserted state of the Benches on the 
side of the House where the noble Lord 
sat, he hoped the noble Lord would not 
consider it disrespectful if he declined to 
trespass any further on their Lordships’ 
time. 

Bill read 2°, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday 
next. 


REFORM MEETING IN HYDE PARK. 
NOTICE OF MOTION WITHDRAWN, 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY, who 
had given Notice— 

“To call the Attention of the Government to 
large Placards stuck up in various Parts of Lon- 
don, announcing the Assemblage of vast Numbers 
of the People in Hyde Park, on Monday, the 
23rd, under the Summons of the Reform League,” 
said: My Lords, when I gave the notice 
which appears upon your Lordships’ Paper, 
I was not aware that the subject of the 
proposed Reform Meeting in Hyde Park 
had been discussed in the House of Com- 
mons, where a satisfactory answer was 
given by the Sceretaries of State, both of 
the present and of the late Government. I 
hope and trust that the Government will 
persist in reserving the Parks exclusively 
for the recreation of the people. Let them 
be kept solely and entirely for the recre- 
ation of the people without any respect to 
partizans, whether of Reform, or of Gari- 
baldi, or of the Pope. 1 do not say this 
because I am adverse to public meetings, 
for perhaps no man in England is so much 
indebted to public meetings as myself. I 
have carried a great portion of my mea- 
sures by their means, and it is my inten- 
tion, if God gives me health and strength, 
to hold a great many more. But I have 
always held them at convenient times, and 
in convenient places ; and therefore I hope 
that the working classes will respect the 
rights of others, and not inflict upon others 
an inconvenience which they would be the 
first to resent if inflicted upon themselves. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, to Monday 
next, Eleven o’clock. 
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Question. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 20, 1866. 


| MINUTES.]—New Warr Issurp—For Eye, v. 
| Sir Edward Clarence Kerrison, baronet, Manor 
of Northstead. 

| New Mrempers Sworn—Right hon. Lord Claud 

| Hamilton for Tyrone; Right hon. Henry Tho- 

| mas Lowry Corry for Tyrone ; Right hon, Vis- 
| count Royston for Cambridge County. 

| Pustrc Birs — Ordered — Traffic Regulation 

(Metropolis) * ; Turnpike Trusts Arrange- 
ments *; Turnpike Acts Continuance * ; Naval 
| Discipline.* 

| First Reading—Traffic Regulation (Metropolis) * 

[227]; Naval Discipline * [231]; Turnpike 
| ‘Trusts Arrangements® [228]; Turnpike Acts 

Continuance * [229]. 

Second Reading—Hares and Rabbits (Scotland) 
[210]; Parochial Buildings (Scotland) Act 
Amendment* [222]. 

Committee—Militia Pay*; Drainage and Im- 
provement of Lands Act (Ireland) Provisional 
Order* [216]; Courts of Justice* [217]; 
Public Works, Harbours, &c. * ; Public Works 
Loans (Ireland) * [219]; Tramways (Ireland) 
Acts Amendment (7e-comm.) * [213]; Paupers 
(Scotland) * [197]. 

| Report—Militia Pay*; Drainage and Improve- 
ment of Lands Act (Ireland) Provisional Or- 
der * [216]; Courts of Justice * [217]; Public 
Works, Harbours, &c.* ; Public Works Loans 
(Ireland)* [219]; Tramways (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment (re-comm.) * [213] ; Paupers (Scot- 
land) * [197]. 

Considered as amended—Thames Navigation * 
[205]; County Assessments * [179]. 

Third Reading—Oyster Fisheries * [169] ; Straits 
Settlements * [176] ; British Columbia * [186]; 
Thames Navigation * [205], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Tests Abolition (Oxford) * [15]. 


DUTY ON DOGS.—QUESTION 


Mr. WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE wished 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether the Government have any inten- 
tion of bringing in a Bill this Session for 
the reduction and better collection of the 
Duty on Dogs? He must remind the Go- 
vernment of the present high value of 
sheep and of the great loss to a farmer 
from the destruction of even one sheep 
from the worrying of a stray dog. He 
believed that the late Government had pre- 
pared a measure on the subject, which he 
hoped the new Government would take up. 
Farmers,|flockmasters, and the public gene- 
rally had expressed a strong desire on the 
subject, and he would, therefore, put the 
Question of which he had given notice. 

Mr. HUNT said, that it was not the 
intention of the Government to pass a Bill 
this Session. The Inland Revenue De- 





partment had prepared a measure for trans- 
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ferring the collection of the tax from the 
assessed taxes branch to the Excise branch 
of the Inland Revenue. But he thought 
some of the proposals in the Bill likely to 
be vexatious to the owners of dogs. The 
matter was a difficult one, but he hoped to 
introduce a Bill next Session. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH would like 
to ask the hon. Member for Pontefract, 
whether he had prepared a Bill ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that before he 
left office he received from the Inland 
Revenue Department a draft of a Bill 
reducing the tax on dogs. It had not 
been finally revised, and he thought it 
better to leave it for his successor, in the 
shape in which he had received it. 


Survey of Coast 


LAW OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EWART said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, What course the Government in- 
tend to pursue with regard to the Law of 
Capital Punishment Amendment Bill ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, in reply, that, 
as the provisions of the Bill varied con- 
siderably from the recommendations of the 
Commissioners, owing to the great diver- 
aity of views upon the subject, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government did not propose to 
proceed with the measure during the 
present Session. At the same time, they 
were of opinion that it would be better 
to go to a first reading, in order that 
the Bill might be printed. 


CATTLE PLAGUE (SCOTLAND.) 
QUESTION, 


Mason WALKER said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether, in view of 
the great decrease of the cattle plague 
in Scotland, and of the very extensive 
interests concerned, it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government so to modify 
the restrictions imposed upon the transit 
of sheep in Scotland as to permit the 
holding of the annual sheep and lamb 
fairs during the ensuing autumn ? 

Mr. WALPOLE, in reply, said, the 
question was a very important one. There 
were no orders of regulations to prohibit 
the holding of fairs, but there were to 
prevent the moving of sheep in different 
parts of Scotland. It would just at this 
moment, when the cattle plague was 


spreading in one or two counties, be | 


Mr. Hunt 
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highly injudicious to make any great 
change in the regulations. It was very 
important, before any greater facilities were 
given for the movement of sheep from 
one place to another, that the disease 
should be watched, and that would be 
done, There was every desire on the 
part of the Government to relax the re- 
gulations, provided it could be done con- 
sistently with checking the disease. 


THE IRISH SOCIETY ESTATES, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. KENNEDY said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, When the 
Returns relating to the Irish Society Es- 
tates, ordered on the 8th of May last, are 
to be presented to the House ? 

Lorp NAAS said, in reply, that notice 
of the Returns referred to by the hon. 
Member had been served upon the Irish 
Society by the officers of the House in the 
usual manner, The Irish Society was not 
under the control of any Department of the 
Government. He would advise his hon. 
Friend to renew the Motion for the Re- 
turns, with the addendum that they be laid 
upon the table forthwith. 


CATTLE DISEASE—FOREIGN CATTLE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FREVILLE-SURTEES said, he 
wished to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of Government to 
make any relaxation of the Order in Coun- 
cil which now compels all cattle coming 
from abroad to be slaughtered within four 
days after their landing in this country ? 

Mr. CORRY said, in reply, that at a 
meeting of the Committee of Privy Council 
which was held yesterday it was decided 
not to relax the Order in Council at pre- 
sent. 


SURVEY OF COAST OF CEYLON. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MARSH said, he would beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to cause that portion of the East 
Coast of Ceylon to be completely surveyed 
which is put down in the Admiralty Charts 
as ‘partially surveyed,” and which lies in 
the track of the Mail Packets between 
Galle and Calcutta, and also in the track 
of Transports taking Troops by the over- 
land route ? 
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Sm JOHN PAKINGTON, in reply, 
said, he had applied to the Hydrographer’s 
Department of the Board of Admiralty, 
and he found that there had been surveys 
of the greater part of the coast of Ceylon, 
which were considered quite sufficient. The 
west coast, the south coast, and the south- 
east coast had been carefully surveyed, and 
the only part not minutely surveyed was 
that between the south-east coast and the 
Bass Rock, extending over about 230 miles, 
which was very rarely frequented by mer- 
chant vessels. He had heard of nothing 
which would justify the Admiralty in with- 
drawing from the survey of this line of 
coast the vessel which was engaged in cor- 
recting the former surveys. 


ARMY AND NAVY—MEDICAL OFFICERS, 
QUESTION. 


CotoyeL NORTH said, he would beg to 
ask the Seeretary of State for War, If he 
would object to lay before the House the 
Report of the Committee presided over by 
Vice Admiral Sir Alexander Milne relative 
to the Medical Officers of the Army and 
Navy ; and whether it is intended to adopt 
the recommendations of the Commission in 
favour of the Medical Officers of the 
Army ? 

GeveraL PEEL ‘said, in reply, that 
there could be no objection to lay the Re- 
port of the Committee on the table. It 
had, in fact, been moved for that very 
evening, and granted as an unopposed Re- 
turn. It was not only the intention of the 
Government to adopt the recommendations 
of the Commission in favour of the medical 
officers, but to go beyond them. There 
would be no additional pay given this year, 
as it had not been provided for in the Esti- 
mates. It would not be necessary to 
publish a Warrant in order to introduce the 
new regulations. 


ARMY—MILITARY STORE DEPART- 
MENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. OLIPHANT said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther there would be any objection to lay 
upon the table of the House Returns of 
the names of the officers of the Military 
Store Department ; departmental grade ; 
relative rank ; length of service, distin- 
guishing the periods served in each grade, 
including the time passed in a clerical 
capacity ; nature of duties at present as- 
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signed ; pay; amount of charge pay in 
those cases where an officer is in charge of 
a station; approximate value of stores 
under the officer’s charge; the period 
which has elapsed since last promotion ; 
rate or amount of retiring pay; and whe- 
ther any steps are being taken to remedy 
the anomalies and hardships complained of 
by the officers of that department, the 
existence of which was admitted by the late 
Secretary of State for War ? 

GeneraL PEEL said, in reply, there 
would be no objection whatever to lay upon 
the table the Returns relative to the officers 
of the Military Store Department, with a 
trifling exception. He was happy to say 
that his predecessor had already submitted 
to the Treasury remedial measures with 
regard to these officers, and perhaps the 
hon. Gentleman would do well to wait the 
action of the Treasury before taking any 
further step in the matter. 


“* Royal Sovereign.” 


COMPULSORY CHURCH RATE ABOLI- 
TION BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HENLEY said, he would beg to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Lancashire, Whether he proposes 
to bring on this Bill for second reading that 
night—it stood fifteenth on the list—and, if 
so, at what time? — 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would not 
bring it on later than twelve o’clock. 


NAVY—THE “ ROYAL SOVEREIGN,” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. OSBORNE said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, If the 
experiments commenced by the late Board 
in firing at the Royal Soveréign will be com- 
pleted as originally contemplated—namely, 
by firing flat-headed steel shot or shell from 
the Whitworth 7-inch gun, thereby ascer- 
taining the penetration as compared with 
that of the round-headed shot fired from the 
12-ton gun ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, in 
answer to the Question, I beg to say that I 
do not exactly know what the hon. Member 
refers to by the words “ originally con- 
templated.’’ I am not aware that anything 
passed privately between the Duke of 
Somerset and Mr. Whitworth ; but I have 
made inquiry in the office of the Admiralty, 
and I find no trace of any intention to 
renew the firing at the Royal Sovereign. 
To fire again at the same turret would, I 
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apprehend, be very useless, and I am not 
aware of any intention on the part of the 
former Board to fire at any other of the 
turrets of the ship. In answer to the latter 
part of the Question, I apprehend that any 
comparison between the 7-inch gun and the 
12-ton gun would be unfair. But as re- 
gards the question between the flat-headed 
shot and the round-headed shot, I believe 
there is no doubt whatever of the penetrat- 
ing power of the flat-headed shot. The 
real question with regard to this shot is, 
whether or not its shape does not prevent 
its passing with accuracy through the air 
at long ranges, so that its flight is very 
uncertain. As the penetrating power of 
the flat-headed shot has been ascertained, 
any further trial against the cupoia of the 
Royal Sovereign would be quite useless; and, 
to test the question that really remains 
with respect to the flat-headed shot, it would 
be far better to fire at a target at 
Shoeburyness than again to fire at one of 
the cupolas of the Royal Sovereign. Under 
these circumstances, it is not the intention 
of the Board of Admiralty to order any 
further firing at the Royal Sovereign. 

Mr. OSBORNE said, he would call the 
attention of the House at the earliest oppor- 
tunity to our system of naval gunnery. 


Railways 


DUTY ON DOGS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Gladstone), Whether he has 
come to any decision on the subject of the 
Dog Tax when he was in office ? 

Mr. CHILDERS replied, that before the 
late Government left office it received from 
the Inland Revenue Department the draft 
of a Bill reducing the tax on dogs, but as 
it had not been revised, they thought it 
better to leave it to their successors in the 
shape in which it was. 


STATE OF THE FINANCES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER : Sir, I think it will be convenient 
to the House if I mention that on going 
into Committee of Supply on Monday I 
propose to make a short statement, show- 


{COMMONS} 
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SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND). 


MOTION FOR RETURNS. 
Mr. GREGORY said: In bringing for. 


ward his notice he was sure the present 
Government was aware that he had no in- 
tention of trying to extort from them any 
assurances on a subject which they could 
have hardly fully considered as yet, beyond 
the assurance that they would, during the 
recess, give it their fullest attention. The 
text on which the short sermon which he 
was about to deliver to the House was de- 
rived, emanated from the late. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at no more distant date 
than last February. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, speaking on the subject of Irish 
railways, said— 

“Tt was true that the difficult problem of in- 
tervention by Government in the concerns of 
railways, was, to a certain extent, limited in Ire- 
land by the circumstances of the case.” 

And he added— 


“‘No boon could be secured to Ireland so free 
from all taint, so free from all partiality, so com- 
prehensive and effective in its application, as by 
some measures taken to secure to Ireland the 
benefits of cheap transit.” 

With such strong authority as that to sup- 
port him, with the unanimous and earnest 
desire of the whole of Ireland that the rail- 
ways in that country should pass through 
the heads of the State, he (Mr. Gregory) 
would venture to lay before the House 
some portions of the remarkable evidence 
which had been taken before the Duke of 
Devonshire’s Commission, and which fully 
sustained the strong language of the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as to the boon 
that might be conferred on Ireland, and 
as to the eagerness with which that coun- 
try looked forward to the action of Govern- 
ment, which alone could deal with such a 
subject. If any one took the trouble to 
read the evidence before the Commission, 
he would remark a strange circumstance in 
a matter connected with Ireland ; and that 
is a virtual unanimity of opinion both as to 
the abuses which prevail in the Irish rail- 





ing the additional charge upon the Exche- 


quer since the general Financial Statement | 


made by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone), and what course we intend to 
follow in consequence. 


Sir John Pakington 





[with the present system. 


way system and as to the remedies which 
should be applied; for, after all, Mr. 
Haughton, Chairman of the South West- 
ern, is the only witness who is enamoured 
He looks upon 
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men and women and goods to be created 
to give shareholders the largest dividends 
with the least possible inconvenience to 
directors—as for a public, that is an in- 
gredient which he altogether ignores. 
Forty-three witnesses were examined, the 
greater number officially conversant with 
railways and their traffic, either as direc- 
tors and managers or as large customers. 
These witnesses testified to the universal 
dissatisfaction which prevailed throughout 
the country at the exorbitant rates of fares 
exacted, superadded to a most remarkable 
want of accommodation ; in short, the mi- 
nimum of convenience combined with the 
maximum of extortion. It would appear 
that the object, the successful object, of 
the present system was (to employ almost 
the words of a contemporary writer) to 
take care— 

“That to as few people as possible, and not to 
as many, he conceded the privilege of passing 
from place to place; that such an extravagant 
charge be laid upon the conveyance of the very 
necessaries, let alone the conveniences of life, as 
to enhance exorbitantly their selling price, and 
put some of the most essential of them perma- 
nently out of the reach of the bulk of the popula- 
tion ; that the traffic of the country be regulated 
by a number of distinct co-operations, without 
any show of concord among themselves, generally 
with a distinct show of mutual rivalry and anti- 
pathy, exhibiting a perplexing variety of fares, 
charges, bye-laws, and modes of action occupied 
ceaselessly in hindering each other.” 

Such will appear to be the results of Irish 
railway mismanagement—mismanagement 
not in all cases to be attributed to the 
fault of directors, but to circumstances over 
which they have no control. Now for the 
evidence to substantiate this. It came out 
that in the poorest of the sister kingdoms 
the fares are often much higher than in 
England, and invariably higher than in 
Scotland, as regards passengers. The two 
great lines of Ireland—the South Western 
and Midland—exact higher rates than any 
of the great English lines; but the case 
is still more remarkable on looking to fo- 
reign countries and comparing the tariffs 
of third-class passengers. We must bear 
in mind that the produce of third-class 
traffic is larger, even on Irish railways, 
which are essentially managed so as to 
check this source of income, than either 
of the two other classes :—1863, first-class, 
£201,000; second-class, £260,000; third- 
class, £325,000. In Prussia the rate is 
3s. 2d. per 100 miles for third-class pas- 
sengers; in the Rhenish railroads 3s. 10d.; 
Belgium, 5s.; Great Britain and Ireland, 
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a most lamentable impediment in the way 
of the poorer portion of the Irish public 
getting into the habits of travelling. It 
appears, as Mr. Galt shows in his evi- 
dence, from the recent Returns of the 
Board of Trade, that the number of tra- 
vellers in England and Wales for 1864 
was 197,014,661; in Scotland, 20,205,455; 
and in Ireland, 11,902,049. Taking the 
population of Ireland at 6,000,000, and 
that of England and Wales at 20,000,000, 
we should expect to find three times the 
amount of passengers, whereas there is 
twenty times the amount on the part of 
England and Wales. There ought to be 
double the amount of railway passengers 
in Ireland as compared with Scotland, 
whereas there is double the amount in 
Scotland. And as for the Continent, Mr. 
Mulvany’s evidence is very striking. He 
shows how large a proportion of the traffic 
in foreign railways is derived from third- 
class passengers. He says— 


“You see the German women coming in with 
their large baskets of vegetables or fruit a dis- 
tance of ten or fifteen miles into a market town 
at a cost of three-eighths of a penny per mile, and 
they make their marketing before twelve o’clock 
in the day, and go away in crowds. That is not 
so in Ireland, except in the neighbourhood of Bel- 
fast, where it does partly exist. The third-class 
passengers in Ireland are charged the same fare 
as the rich part of the people are charged in Ger- 
many, who travel in upholstered second-class 
carriages, and the anomaly to anyone who fre- 
quently visits both countries is so striking as to 
remove every shadow of doubt as to the impro- 
priety of the rate which exist in Ireland, and the 
want of accommodation for the poorer classes.” 


In fact, on the Rhine a second-class pas- 
senger is carried for 100 miles for 8s. 9d., 
and as by these carriages persons almost 
invariably travel who would be first-class 
passengers in England, it comes out that 
in England and Ireland a third-class pas- 
senger has to pay only 9d. less in his 
miserable mode of conveyance than a 
German passenger would have to pay in 
his comfortable second-class carriage. And 
now to show the unwillingness of Irish 
directors to take a single forward step to 
provide the immense advantage which 
facilities for travelling give to every coun- 
try. Mr. Haughton, the Chairman of the 
Great Southern and Western line, stated 
that he was opposed to the issuing of 
third-class return tickets, on the ground 
of fraud. He objects to them even on 
market days, He says, ‘‘It is of no use 
to issue them, nor is there any traffic of 
that kind.” This is the system on which 
the greatest Irish railway is managed ! 
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On the other hand, Mr. Forbes, traffic 
manager of the Midland Great Western, 
pays— 

« They tried the experiment of carrying third- 
class passengers at a single fare for the double 
journey, and the result has been that the trains 
which then ran empty are now crowded every 
market day; and I believe that if that system 
was carried out every day in the week it would 
be greatly to the advantage of the country.” 


Other witnesses, among them Mr. Hemans, 
the eminent engineer, gave similar evi- 
dence, and proved that everything was 
done to deter people from going third- 
class rather than to encourage them. Now, 
to show a little more the spirit which ani- 
mate directors. At the Great Southern 
and Western last half-yearly meeting the 
Chairman thus delivered his views to the 
shareholders— 

‘It is the decided opinion of the directors that 

if they consulted solely your interest, and not the 
expectations and gratifications of the public, they 
would never run an excursion train. The worry, 
the expense, and the risk attendant on these 
trains outweigh any problematical profit we de- 
rive from them.” 
But the Rev. Mr. Bagot, in a lecture to 
the Farmers’ Club, at Athy, stated that he 
organized excursions trains in 1865 on that 
very line, and that for five successive 
weeks they started from Athy carrying an 
average of 230 passengers each train. The 
average from Carlow was 300 per train ; 
from Sallins, 450. Mr. Bagot stated posi- 
tively that the company netted £500 by 
these trains ; yet in spite of that, we see 
the hostility of the directors to any such 
undertaking, or, in short, to anything 
‘giving worry,” to employ the words of 
the Chairman. Then as to goods. Mr. 
Barrington, Lord Mayor of Dublin, de- 
posed that, owing to the high fares and 
want of accommodation, it was cheaper for 
him to send his goods to Liverpool, and 
thence by sea to Sligo, rather than from 
Dublin to Sligo direct. Mr. Bagot, ano- 
ther merchant, makes this remarkable 
statement :—He complains that parties 
can actually send goods from England, vid 
Dublin, or through Dublin, to various towns 
of Ireland cheaper than they can get them 
delivered from Dublin to those towns. He 
adds— 

“We consider that that is most injurious to 
us, and that it saps and undermines our trade; 
in fact, we frequently are obliged to send our 
goods to other ports in England, and have them 
stored there and re-shipped, in order that they 
may be delivered to the western parts of Ireland 
cheaper than we can haye them delivered from 
Dublin.” 


Mr. Gregory 
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How can any country emerge from its diffi. 
culties with such impediments in the way 
of its internal traffic ? Mr. Forbes, a 
gentleman of great experience, and ma- 
nager of the Midland line, stated that the 
rates of the carriage of agricultural pro. 
duce was prohibitory; that in the county 
of Galway they were selling potatoes at 
3d. a stone within a few miles of a rail- 
way station ; whereas in Dublin they were 
selling at 7d.a stone; and that if the 
high fares were lowered they would estab- 
lish an immense traffic with Dublin in 
grain, potatoes, poultry, bacon, and eggs, 
He calculated that if the rates were re- 
duced to one halfpenny a ton per mile the 
traffic would be increased ten-fold, but the 
directors were frightened and would not 
hear of it. Mr. Meldon, a gentleman, 
solicitor to two or three lines, and a large 
proprietor, gives similar tes‘imony. He 
states that potatoes come up to London 
from Cornwall by rail; but, though his 
property is on the railway, he is unable 
to send the produce to Dublin, Mr. Cooper 
shows that not more than one-seventh of 
the store cattle in Ireland are sent by rail; 
they travel on foot, owing to the charges, 
Mr. Pollok (a Scotch gentleman), the 
largest farmer in Ireland, has actually 
taken farms between Ballinasloe and Dub- 
lin, as he is obliged to drive his cattle by 
the road owing to the high charges of 
the railway; and Sir Perey Nugent, one 
of our largest gentleman farmers, sent 
word to the Commission that he, too, was 
obliged to drive his cattle by road along- 
side of the rail—the cost of carriage being 
so great as to deprive him of all profit. 
Lord Lucan stated that in his parts all the 
cattle went by roads, and he was convinced 
that a reduction would bring every one to 
the rail. The evidence of Mr. Mallett, 
President of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers in Ireland, and of Professor Sulli- 
van, is also most valuable, showing the 
extent to which the development of the 
material resources of Ireland might be 
carried under a better system, and how 
prejudicially these resources are affected 
by the present railway policy. In fact, it 
is perfectly needless to pursue this subject 
further. Judgment goes by confession. 
Even the directors themselves acknow- 
ledge the evil. They say, however—and 
they say with truth—that the shareholders 
would not submit to temporary loss for 4 
problematic advantage. The loss to them 
of 1 or 2 per cent would not be at all 
compensated by the patriotic reflection that 
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Mr. Barrington was driving a brisk trade 
jn Irish soap, or that Sir Perey Nugent’s 
pullocks were riding instead of being driven 
tomarket. It was unnecessary to go further 
into this branch of the subject. The evi- 
dence already alluded to, although an in- 
finitesimal portion of what might be quoted, 
was sufficient to show that owing to the 
high rate of freights both passengers and 
goods traffic was generally impeded, and 
in some cases actually prohibited. Now, 
he (Mr. Gregory) came to another griev- 
ance connected with the Irish railway 
system. He meant the want of accommo- 
dation to travellers, and the difficulties 
interposed by the numerous small compa- 
nies in the way of through journeys. These 
small companies, generally in difficulties, 
always jealous of their neighbours, and 
very often at war were a perfect nuisance. 
The annoyance, delays, and impediments 
placed in an unfortunate passenger’s way 
by these wretched little corporations, re- 
minded one of the tales of Italian travel- 
lers some seventy years ago, where a stop- 
page of more or less duration had to be 
made in the district of every little poten- 
tate. Mr. Tinsly, Mayor of Limerick, 
showed the extreme inconvenience to which 
the people of Limerick were subjected by 
the want of unanimity between the Great 
Southern and Western and the Waterford 
and Limerick Railways, which commands the 
exit from, and the ingress into, Limerick. 
Mr. Ryan showed that it took four days 
to enable a third-class passenger from 
Ennis, the capital of the county of Clare, 
to devote a day to business in Dublin and 
to return; and on being asked to explain 
this extraordinary statement, he shows that 
the passenger has to pass over six different 
lines; To use his words— 


“Each of those lines is very short, and they 
have local directories, and they do not hit it off 
well. They appear not to understand each other, 
and I have not the slightest doubt that if all those 
lines of railway were under one central manage- 
ment, the times of the trains could be so adapted 
to the convenience of the public that it would in- 
duce a large amount of additional traffic.” 


This ery from the West is re-echoed from 
the North. Mr. Macfarlane shows that you 
cannot go from Omagh to Dublin, and 
remain long enough to transact a day’s 
business, without being absent three days 
from home, and yet Omagh is but eighty- 
six Irish miles from Dublin. If better 
accommodation were given he was con- 
vinced there would be six times the traffic 
on the line, for the expense was now 60 
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great of being foreed to pass two nights 
in Dublin, that men of business would wait 
for a fortnight or three weeks to allow 
commissions to accumulate, Other wit- 
nesses deposed to cars being established, 
say recently running along side of and 
competing with railways, and others stated 
that quite as much accommodation was 
obtainable in the old coaching days. So 
much for the acknowledged grievances, 
and now for the remedy. He (Mr. Gregory) 
already had stated that there was a mar- 
vellous unanimity both as regards the evil 
under which Irish railways were labouring, 
and as regards the remedy. By that he 
did not mean that there was no difference 
of opinion as regards particulars. Judge 
Longfield proposes that where certain 
companies reduce their fares, they should 
be guaranteed against loss by the Govern- 
ment. Judge Longfield considers that the 
loss would be temporary; but as it might 
be permanent, and as the loss might fall 
on the public, he (Mr. Gregory) could not 
advocate this plan, although backed by 
such weighty authority as Judge Longfield. 
Mr. Malcomson’s aspirations took a wider 
flight. He proposed that Government 
should lend money at 3} per cent to com- 
panies who were unable to borrow at less 
than 5 or 6 per cent. But, as Mr. Maleom- 
son fails to offer any guarantee, either as 
to reduction of fares or as to better accom- 
modation, that proposal may be dismissed, 
All witnesses, however, seemed to agree 
that the State must interfere, as the only 
possible means of extricating Irish railways 
from their present embarrassing condition, 
and of making them a blessing to the 
country. In that opinion he (Mr. Gregory) 
cordially concurred ; but he thought there 
were certain principles to be laid down 
without which it would be impossible for 
the State to interfere. If it should be 
determined to purchase up the Irish rail- 
roads, the basis and foundation of the 
transaction must be this:—lIst. That the 
State shall not lose by the transaction, 
but, as the purchase has been made for 
Ireland’s benefit, Ireland must be respon- 
sible for any temporary deficit which may 
arise. 2nd. That the railways so pur- 
chased shall not be managed by the direct 
action of the State. These postulates were 
absolutely necessary, as, no doubt, English 
and Scotch Members would by no means 
approve of their constituents bred taxed 
for that from which they would derive no 
benefit, and Parliament would be naturally 
unwilling to place in the hands of Ministers 
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the extensive patronage connected with the 
railway system of Ireland. Now, it would 
appear at first sight a bold proposal to 
advocate the purchase of all the railways 
in Ireland; but the whole of the Irish 
railways in mileage but little exceed that 
of the London and North Western, and as 
to traffic theirs is about equal to that of 
the Great Eastern. Compare the small- 
ness of Irish railroads with the greatness 
of English. The Irish capital is between 
£20,000,000 and £30,000,000; the Eng- 
lish capital, £400,000,000. The gross re- 
eeipts from Irish, £1,518,000; from Eng- 
land, £30,000,000. The difficulty of 
dealing with Ireland is but as the levelling 
of a molehill. According to the generally 
received calculations it would take about 
£25,000,000 to buy up all the working 
railways, together with those being actually 
constructed. This caleulation takes a very 
liberal view of dealing with the share- 
holders, and as many of the working lines 
are entirely unremunerative to the original 
shareholders, and as many of those in 
process of construction ean hardly be said 
to be progressing from want of funds, it 
is very clear that most shareholders would 
gladly come to terms. Now comes the 
question, what could be saved by such a 
transaction, or rather, what would be 
gained for the public benefit. There have 
been different caleulations made, but he 
(Mr. Gregory) would take Mr. Galt’s as 
it has been deeply considered, and was 
thoroughly sifted by the Committee. Mr. 
Galt divided the Irish railways into three 
classes. He says there are forty railways 
in full operation. Of these fourteen pay 
dividends on original stock, and conse- 
quently on preference shares and loans. 
The second-class are those who pay divi- 
dends on preference and guaranteed stock; 
of those there are thirteen. The third- 
class, ten in number, pay no dividends 
either to the original or preferential share- 
holders, Mr. Galt is of opinion that by 
offering the holders of preferential shares 
and debentures in the three classes 33 per 
cent Government stock and a bonus of 10 
per cent in lieu of their present securities, 
there would be made a profit on Class 1 
of railways which pay dividends to the ori- 
ginal and preferential shareholders of no 
less than £95,000 per annum, out of 
Class 2 by the same process £34,000 
profit would be made, out of Class 3 
£11,000, in all £140,000 per annum. 
Then he looks to £110,000 annual saving 
from amalgamation, taking a lower esti- 
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mate than Mr. Dargan—the total annual 
saving being thereby £250,000 or one. 
third of the present working expenses 
of the Irish railways which amount to 
£750,000. But now to the debtor side 
of the account. Of course the first object 
of this operation is the reduction of fares, 
It has been calculated that a great relief 
would be given by a reduction on passen- 
ger fares to two-thirds of the present tolls 
that is throwing the chief reduction on 
third-class passengers, and by a reduction 
on goods one-half. Nothing less than that 
would be satisfactory. But this would in- 
volve an immediate though not an ultimate 
loss of about £200,000 per annum on 
passenger traffic, and of £100,000 on goods 
traffic. But there remains another item not 
yet considered ; and that is, the payments 
that would have to be made to holders of 
railway stock which has absolutely no 
marketable value at present, and which 
does not, and will not, in all probability, 
ever pay the original shareholders one 
shilling. Still they live in hope, and their 
shares cannot and ought not to be confis- 
eated. The amount of these shares come 
to £3,836,000, or £4,000,000 in round 
numbers. Now, if these shareholders were 
offered 5s. in the pound for their shares 
they would be most handsomely treated, 
and the offer would be received with thank- 
fulness. That would amount to £1,000,000, 
and would represent an annual sum of 
£35,000. Now, by this transaction, if 
the charge on passenger traffic were re- 
duced one-third, and the charge on mer- 
chandise one-half, that would be equal to 
a reduction of Irish taxation to the amount 
of £1,000,000, and the holders of non- 
paying stock would receive one-fourth of 
their original outlay, which is now appa- 
rently worthless. And what would remain 
to be made up? Here is the balance- 








sheet— 
Dr. £ Cr. £ 
To Loss on By Profit on 
Passenger Class of 
Traffic .. 200,000 Railway 1 95,000 
Do. onGoods 100,000 | Do.onClass2 34,000 
Annual In- Do.onClass3 11,000 
terest on By Profit on 
£1,000,000 Amalgama- 
at 3} per tion of Rail- 
cent 35,000 roads under 
One Ma- 
nagement.. 110,000 
£335,000 £250,000 
The loss, therefore, would be under 


£100,000, and could be provided for by 
an additional penny in the pound income 
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tax. But this loss would be no more than 
temporary. Reduced fares always increase 
the amount of goods and number of pas- 
sengers ; and if the history of conflicts 
memorable in railway annals be perused, 
it will be seen that, even with the most 
extraordinary lowering of fares, the loss 
in dividend is but small. One of the most 
memorable of these battles was that of 
1857, between the London and North 
Western and the Great Northern during 
the Manchester Exhibition. Excursion 
tickets were given between London and 
Manchester ; the distance run was 400 
miles. The first-class fares were lowered 
from 60s. to 7s. 6d. ; second-class from 
40s. to 5s. The loss was only } per cent 
on the dividend. Some years since ano- 
ther contest arose between the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow and the Caledonian for the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow traffic. The fares 
which was 8s., 6s., 4s. for first, second, 
and third-class passengers were reduced 
to ls. 9d. and 6d. The battle raged for 
a year and a half. Yet the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow paid a dividend less than 
ordinary of only 1 per cent, the Caledonian 
of } per cent. These were exceptional 
cases no doubt, but there could not be a 
difference of opinion but that a lowering 
of fare would increase the traffic. Take 
the other side of the question and see how 
the raising of fares decrease traffic. Mr. 
Chadwick read a paper at a late social 
science meeting and showed the effects of 
railway fares in various cases, of which 
two may be quoted. In 1858 the receipts 
per train at ld. fare from Shrewsbury to 
Upton were £11 15s. 8d. The fare was 
raised in November, 1859, to 34d., and 
the receipts per train fell to £4 4s. 11d. 
The receipts per train in the same year 
from Shrewsbury to Walton at ld. fare 
were £14 17s. 7d., but they were raised 
to 6d., and fell to £4 5s. 8d. All the 
chief witnesses, except Mr. Haughton and 
Mr. Ennis, agree that the lowering of fares 
would be only temporary loss. Such were 
Mr. Dargan’s views. Mr. Bidder is asked 
Question 4,391 — 

“It has been represented to the Commission 
that the traffic of the country is a fixed quantity, 
and that there is really no prospect of any mate- 
tial increase even under the inducements held out 
by lowering fares—is that your opinion ?” 

To that Mr. Bidder gives this remarkable 
answer— 

“Ido not believe in that ; on the contrary, I am 
certain that if the whole of the Irish railways 
were under one management, traffic would grow 
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up through the country that nobody has any no- 
tion at all of; and if you could quote a rate for 
the transport of materials and produce according 
to the fluctuations of the market I am certain 
that freight would arise, and other sources of in- 
come and traffic present themselves of which there 
is no appearance now. 

“4,392—The same thing might have been said 
before the days of railways as to the traffic of this 
country ?—Yes; in the Great Eastern district 
we have increased at the rate of about £80,000 
to £100,000 a year in agricultural produce, but 
the increase was arrested for many years be- 
fore additional facilities were given and the charges 
lowered.” 

Lord Clancarty, one of the directors of 
the Midland line, is so confident of the 
rise of receipts by the lowering of rates 
that he offered to guarantee his board from 
all loss by a reduction of 10 per cent on 
the charges on passenger traffic. The offer 
was refused, but Lord Clancarty still re- 
mains of opinion that a large increase of 
traffic might have been expected. Now, 
of course, it would be very foolish and rash 
to assert that the loss on such reductions 
as he (Mr. Gregory) contemplated would 
be immediately recouped. The habits of 
a people cannot be changed in a day. 
They must be, as it has been said, un- 
crystallized of the freezing restrictions 
which have hitherto confined them, and 
this holds particularly good of the third- 
class passengers, who will be so materially 
benefited by this operation. It will there- 
fore be necessary to give time, and to look 
to time, to establish the new system with 
success. To sum up, he therefore would 
propose that the State should become the 
purchasers of the Irish railroads; that 
they should be intrusted to a paid board 
appointed by the State, but exercising all 
its functions and patronage free from Mi- 
nisterial control ; the board should be com- 
posed of men of the highest character, 
experience, and intelligence ; it should be 
appointed for five years ; that a large re- 
duction in fares should be made; that the 
lines in process of construction should be 
finished and come into the system, and 
that no new line should be constructed 
without the approbation of the Commis- 
sioners during their term of office. There 
might be short lines necessary to com- 
plete a system, and those might be under- 
taken, but certainly if Ireland could get 
her unfinished lines completed, and her 
finished lines made available for public 
use, she would have done enough for the 
next five years. At the -expiration of 
that period the lines might be handed 
ever to three or more companies under 
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certain stipulations. Now, he (Mr. Gre- 
gory) had concluded his observations. He 
was aware that he had laid himself open 
to the remark that he might as well have 
awaited the Report of the Commissioners, 
but he demurred to that objection. In the 
first place, the evidence was before them, 
and the people of Ireland were unanimous 
in opinion that the evidence amply sus- 
tained the views he had expressed. In the 
second place, he knew not when the Re- 
port of the Commissioners might be issued, 
and it was all essential that this.important 
subject should be considered before the re- 
cess ; and lastly, but not least of all, the 
Report of the Commissioners might, and 
probably would be, influenced by the views 
of several witnesses who insisted that the 
Joss should be borne by the Imperial Trea- 
sury, but all doubt on that point was re- 
moved by the proceedings of the great 
meeting held in Dublin in February last, 
of which the Commissioners could not take 
cognizance. At this meeting, attended by 
most influential persons from all parts of 
Ireland, it was unanimously resolved that 
Ireland, and Ireland alone, would be re- 
sponsible for any loss occasioned by the 
transaction. He (Mr. Gregory), therefore, 
sincerely trusted that the Government 
would favourably consider this proposal. 
He was confident they would have the 
valuable assistance of the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. It was the boast of 
Conservative Governments that while their 
antagonists rested their claims on Irish 
gratitude, from concessions in abstract 
politics, they rested their claims on the 
sedulous desire to improve the material 
prosperity of the country—to put, in short, 
pounds and shillings in those pockets where 
only halfpence had congregated before. It 
was the laudable desire to improve the 
country that had endeared Lord Eglinton 
to men of all classes and creeds and poli- 
tics in so short a space of time ; and he 
(Mr. Gregory) sincerely trusted that, by 
the manner with which they would treat 
this great question, the principles of Lord 
Eglinton and their success had not been 
forgotten by those who now directed the 
Government of Ireland. 

Mr. PIM, in seconding the Motion, said, 
he could bear testimony to the strong feel- 
ing which existed among the mercantile 
classes in Dublin with respect to the im- 
portance of the proposition brought before 
the House. There existed such a number 
of small railway companies in Ireland that 
he thought the good management of the 
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lines was, under the circumstances, jm. 
practicable, and if these lines were amal- 
gamated, he believed that they would not 
even then be conducted so well and usefully 
as under the arrangement ‘proposed by his 
hon. Friend. A large reduction of fares 
would without doubt tend to develop the 
resources of Ireland. If any large num- 
bers of persons in Ireland travelled, it must 
be at low fares. It was well known that 
in consequence of the high fares on the 
Irish railways many persons travelled by 
the second or third-class who might fairly 
be expected to go by the first or second, 
Between Belfastand Dublin there were three 
railway companies which had not always 
co-operated very harmoniously. The ar- 
rangements for communication between 
those two important towns was therefore 
by no means so good as it would be if 
the three lines were in the hands of one 
company. The fact that there is only one 
train in the day by which a third-class 
passenger could perform the journey must 
greatly interfere with the number of travel- 
lers. There might no doubt be an apparent 
loss for some time if the Government inter- 
fered in the manner proposed, but it would 
be made up by the increased number of 
persons travelling, the consequent improve- 
ment of trade, and the increased consump- 
tion of taxable articles. Ireland had eer- 
tainly improved within the last ten years ; 
but that improvement was, after all, 80 
slow, as compared with the improvement 
of England and Scotland within the same 
period, that she appeared to the casual 
observer to have gone back. The relative 
difference between the prosperity of Great 
Britain and Ireland was much greater at 
the present moment than at the time of 
the Union. In such a state of things 
dissatisfaction and jealousy must naturally 
arise. It was, therefore, incumbent on 
the Government to endeavour to raise the 
condition of Ireland, as far as lay in their 
power, without injury to any other portion 
of the Empire, in order to bring it as nearly 
as possible to the same level with England 
and Scotland; and in his opinion there 
was no way in which that improvement 
was so likely to be effected as by fully 
and fairly carrying out the proposition 
which had just been submitted to the 
House by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Galway. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
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«there be laid before this House, a Return of all 
Foreign Railway Tariffs which may be in the 
possession of the Board of Trade,”—(Mr. Gre- 
gory;) 

—instead thereof, 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.’’ 


Mr. DUTTON said, he had listened 
with much attention to the statement of 
the hon. Member for Galway, and he trusted 
that the Government would take the matter 
into their consideration, and be prepared 
with some scheme next Session which was 
likely to raise Ireland from the difficulties 
of the position in which she was now placed. 
It appeared to him that unless something 
effectual was soon done many of the Irish 
railways must stop their traffic altogether. 
Those difficulties had, he thought, arisen 
in a great measure from mismanagement. 
As compared with the English railways 
that management was very bad indeed. 
For a poor country like Ireland the pas- 
senger fares were undoubtedly too high, 
and unless they were very greatly reduced 
it would be impossible to tempt the people 
to make much use of the railways. With 
respect to the conveyance of goods, al- 
though the farmers in some parts of the 
country, from the great demand that now 
existed for their produce, and the high 
prices they obtained, might be able to pay 
the charges according to the present scale, 
those charges were, nevertheless, far too 
high. If the Government intended to in- 
terfere with the management of the Irish 
railways, he trusted that in doing so they 
would observe great deliberation and cau- 
tion. What they wanted was not any 
increase of Irish railways at present, but 
that the lines already existing should be 
developed, put into good order, and their 
credit re-established. At present the Irish 
railways had no credit. If those advan- 
tages were secured English capitalists would 
be only too glad to invest their money in 
Ireland. Considering that the Irish rail- 
ways had been admirably constructed and 
at the small cost of about £5,000, £6,000, 
or £7,000 a mile on an average, there was 
no reason why they should not pay a good 
dividend if placed under a proper system 
of management. But Ireland had not the 
means to throw open the existing lines. 
Government might help them without any 
loss to the State. The scheme pointed 
out was therefore worthy of consideration. 
The rate of interest now payable was 5 per 
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cent; but debenture-holders who were un- 
able to get any return for their money 
would be glad, on Government security, to 
leave it for five years, at 3 or 3} per cent, 
with the certainty that these debentures 
would be paid at the end of that period. 
Unless the Government stepped in mort- 
gages would foreclose and some of the 
railways would be shut up altogether. 
Lorp NAAS thought that every one 
who took an interest in Irish affairs must 
feel very much indebted to the hon. Member 
for Galway for having brought this impor- 
tant subject under the consideration of the 
House. All must admit the great evils 
which exist in respect to the management 
of Irish railways. The arterial lines in 
existence are quite sufficient for the main 
wants of the country. They have been 
constructed in the best possible manner, 
on admirable principles, and at no very 
great cost. Nevertheless, there is no doubt 
that the Irish railway system, as a whole, 
has failed in a great measure to give that 
accommodation to the public which the 
public naturally expect. It appeared to 
him that the present condition of Irish 
railways was largely due to the divided 
state of the management. He believed 
there were between thirty and thirty-five 
different railway companies, and that their 
affairs were arranged by about five-and- 
twenty different boards. The operation 
of such a system as that must be patent 
to everybody, and nearly all the witnesses 
who were examined before the Commission 
expressed themselves strongly adverse to 
this plurality of small boards. Mr. All- 
port, the manager of the Midland Com- 
pany, and who was one of the most ex- 
perienced railway managers in this country, 
is of opinion that there is no difficulty in 
amalgamating the present Irish boards of 
railways to this extent that in a short time 
the whole might be intrusted to two or 
three boards at the most. Mr. Cawkwell, 
the able manager of the London and North- 
Western Railway, gave a similar opinion ; 
while Mr. Dargan, who, perhaps, knew 
more about Irish railways than any other 
man, stated that £200,000 or £250,000 
might be saved at once in the working ex- 
penses by an amalgamation of the boards ; 
and when it is recollected that the work- 
ing expenses of the whole of the Irish 
railways amount to £750,000 a year, 
and that the dividend paid in 1864 only 
amounted to £434,000, the House would 
see what a very large proportion the sum of 
£200,000 a year bears to the expenditure. 
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Mr. Dargan, though very much in favour 
of Government interference to a certain 
extent, stated, that even supposing the 
Government were unable to see their way 
to take such a step, he apprehended no 
very great difficulty in an amalgamation 
taking place by the spontaneous action of 
the companies, and had no doubt that, 
though not yet quite prepared for such a 
course, they would be so before long. 
Now, if at some future time whatever Go- 
vernment happened to be in power, might 
see their way to assist in the establish- 
ment of a better state of things, in ap- 
proaching such a question the difficulty 
would be very much diminished if they 
found these undertakings in the hands of 
fewer bodies than at present existed, and 
he hoped that during the recess the rail- 
way companies would themselves take this 
view of the matter, and would to some 
extent agree to an amalgamation of the 
different boards. Two propositions, he 
believed, were submitted to the late Go- 
vernment in this matter. The first pro- 
posal was that they should put in operation 
the provisions of the Act of 1844, which 
was passed at the instance of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gladstone), 
and at once buy up the whole of the rail- 
ways in Ireland, The other proposal 
which was afterwards submitted to them 
was that they should extend assistance 
to the companies on a very large scale, 
and that in return for such assistance a 
great alteration should be made by the 
railways in the fares both for goods and 
passenger traffic. He understood, how- 
ever, that the late Government did not 
feel themselves in a position to consider 
either of these schemes, and in coming to 
that conclusion he certainly thought that 
they acted with great prudence; for the 
House would recollect that a Royal Com- 
mission, composed of gentlemen of the 
greatest experience and presided over by 
the Duke of Devonshire, was at present 
investigating the subject, and that conse. 
quently it was impossible to expect that 
any Government could come to any decided 
conclusion on such an important matter 
until the Commission had made their Re- 
port. He did not know what prospect 
there was of the Commissioners coming to 
a speedy conclusion of their labours, but 
he thought the recommendation of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, that the 
Commission should take the Irish case 
first, was a very wise one, the result having 
been that a mass of the most valuable 
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evidence had been collected, so that by the 
time the Report was presented the matter 
would be thorougly understood by all in- 
terested in it, and the Government would 
be in possession, not only of the opinion 
of the Commission, but of that which had 
been expressed in the most authoritative 
manner by competent persons. Great diffi- 
culties would no doubt present themselves in 
the consideration of the question. Every 
one must admit that direct Government in- 
terference with such undertakings as these 
was open to strong objection ; still, at the 
same time, it was possible that a scheme 
somewhat similar to that enunciated by 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Gregory) might be 
found practicable. It was quite clear that 
such action on the part of the Government 
and the Legislature was contemplated in 
1844, and there was no doubt that many 
of the objections, and he thought they were 
almost insuperable, which existed to the 
Government taking advantage of the pro- 
visions of that Act as far as English 
railways were concerned did not apply to 
Ireland. The whole railway interest in 
Ireland was comparatively small ; the 
capital was very limited compared with 
the enormous amount invested in this 
country; and the lines, moreover, had 
been made at such a moderate cost that 
many financial difficulties which would at- 
tend the English question would not arise 
in dealing with the Irish question. Great 
objections, nevertheless, existed to such a 
measure, and he believed no little difficulty 
would be found in devising a scheme that 
would be generally acceptable to the public 
on the one hand and to the proprietors on 
the other. The House, he was sure, would 
not expect from him now any definite opi- 
nion on the subject, but he could only say 
that during the recess the Government 
would be in possession of valuable infor- 
mation on the subject, which would receive 
its most serious consideration. They were 
cognizant, however, of the great difficulties 
in which the question was involved, and if 
they were not prepared in another Session 
to deal with it it would not be on account 
of any indisposition to devote all their ener- 
gies to its consideration, but because those 
difficulties had been found to be insuper- 
able. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: As my hon. 
Friend the Member for Galway made 4 
reference to me, I am desirous to say 4 
very few words before the Motion is dis- 
posed of. The noble Lord opposite has 
spoken very fairly on the question before 
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the House. But I think that on one 
point he slightly overstated one of the 
points that bore upon the case—I mean 
with regard to the intention with which 
Parliament passed the Act of 1844. The 
noble Lord said that interference with 
railways by the State, of the nature of 
their purchase or a step in that direction, 
was contemplated in that Act. The fact, 
however, is that words were inserted in it 
for the express purpose of preventing any 
Government at any subsequent period 
acting upon the assumption that such an 
intention was entertained at that time. 
The opinion of the Parliament of 1844 
was that it was desirable to take measures 
for leaving their successors in a condition 
of perfect freedom to interfere with and 
acquire property in railways in case such 
a measure should be thought advisable. 
As [had myself some of the responsibility 
for that Act, the noble Lord will excuse 
me for pointing out the exact conclusion 
which was then arrived at, the matter 
having been the subject of much conside- 
ration, and, indeed, of contest between 
the Government and the railway companies 
of thatday. I am also desirous that no 
exaggerated construction should be put 
upon some expressions which fell from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the other 
evening in referring to a measure which 
had been prepared by the late Government, 
and which had, he said, been very properly 
adopted by the present Government. I 
was apprehensive lest it should be supposed 
that some considerable advances to the 
Irish railway companies were contemplated. 
The measure, however, is really one of 
moderate scope, for the total sum contem- 
plated to be advanced under any circum- 
stances is within the limit of £500,000, 
and the Treasury Minute now adopted is 
only capable of being applied to a con- 
siderably smallersum. The general policy 
of the Treasury, especially of late years, 
has been to confine advances at low rates 
of interest to cases where new under- 
takings were set on foot, it being obvi- 
ously proper that the public funds should 
be applied, not in extricating existing un- 
dertakings from pecuniary embarrassment, 
but rather in stimulating new enterprizes. 
In this instance there is undoubtedly a 


deviation from the principle ; but it is not | 


one which has taken place for the first 
ume, Similar measures have been adopted 
before, especially in the case of Ireland, 
and such measures may be justified. In 
the very peculiar state of the money mar- 
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ket of this country, combined with the 
unsatisfactory condition of the Irish railway 
system, and always, of course, upon the 
assumption that no advances should be 
made except with absolute certainty of the 
sufficiency of the security, it was thought 
that we might be justified in taking some 
steps to prevent severe pressure upon some 
of the Irish railways. In point of fact I 
apprehend that, though I do not refer to 
any railway in particular, there were fears 
that, unless some such steps were resorted 
to, the great accommodation which the 
public derive from the railway system of 
Ireland, even in its imperfect development, 
might be suspended by absolute inability 
on the part of some of those bodies to 
meet their engagements, and possibly, 
therefore, by a temporary stoppage of 
their lines. As regards the question raised 
by my hon. Friend, it would be premature 
to pass any opinion upon the main point 
involved. Considering the fact that a 
Commission is sitting, considering the man- 
ner in which that Commission is composed 
and the amount of labour they have be- 
stowed upon the inquiry, I think that none 
of us would be wise in giving any opinion 
upon the subject without reserving perfect 
freedom to re-consider the matter when the 
Report of the Commission shall be pub- 
lished. One conclusion, however, I have 
certainly come to. I know of no boon 
that could be conferred upon Ireland so 
comprehensive in its application, so im- 
partial, so free from the taint or suspicion 
of ministering to any particular interest 
or to the views or convenience of any par- 
ticular class, so far-reaching in its effect 
upon all classes and conditions of persons 
without distinction—I know of nothing 
that would be so universal in its effect as 
a better development of the railway system 
of Ireland. We must not be led, through 
entertaining that conviction, to any prema- 
ture conclusion as to the measures which 
should be adopted. The Irish railway 
system, however, is so free from some of 
the most complicated considerations which 
belong to the English system, that we may 
say that the question las not grown out 
of our reach. At all events, it is in a 
state in which it may be carefully and im- 
partially considered. Whether it is de- 
sirable, as the noble Lord seemed to 
think, with a view to consideration by the 
Government, that the first step should be 
the amalgamation of the Irish Boards I 
do not feel altogether sure. But there 
cannot be the least doubt that whether it 
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is desirable or not with a view to its con- 
sideration by the Government, in the inte- 
rests of Ireland, it must be most desirable 
that the weakness, the inconsistency, the 
want of continuity in arrangement, and 
the immense waste of resources both in 
money and material which is inherent to 
such an extreme division and subdivision 
of interests should be got rid of. I 
heartily concur with the noble Lord in his 
opinion that, quite irrespective of the ques- 
tion whether we shall or shall not find it 
practicable to resort to any kind of satis- 
factory interference, the parties connected 
with the management of the Irish railway 
interest should, for their own interest and 
that of the country, seriously consider 
that most important subject. Beyond 
these few remarks, I think this is a mat- 
ter in which—I will not say party opinions, 
because about that there need be nothing 
said, but in which abstract ideas and mere 
theories should be cast aside, and we 
should look the question fairly in the face, 
when the proper time arrives, in order 
that we may deal with it upon practical 
grounds alone. If, after maturely con- 


sidering the difficulties of the question and | 


the Report of the Commission, the Go- 
vernment think it is a matter which they 
can in any way approach with a prospect 
of conferring real benefit upon Ireland, I 
can only say that any proposal issuing 
from them will receive the fairest and 
most candid consideration from those who 
sit on this side of the House. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


STATE OF THE NAVY. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. SAMUDA, in ealling attention to 
the present state of the navy, and com- 
paring this with the navies of other States, 
said, that on a former occasion he had 
pointed out that our iron-clad fleet consisted 
of thirty vessels, of which ten might be re- 
garded as of the first class, being wholly pro- 
tected, eleven were formidable vessels, but, 
being only partially armour-plated, could 
only be put into the second rank, while the 
remaining nine were small and slow, and 
might be wholly disregarded in the com- 
parison which he proposed to draw on the 
present occasion. The whole of those 
vessels had been ordered prior to July, 
1863, and since then only three large 
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vessels had been ordered. The practical 
result was, that it had taken seven years 
to procure twenty-one vessels, which was 
at the rate of three per annum. The three 
which had been ordered since 1863 were in 
the earliest stages of progress, and could 
not be added as efficient vessels until the 
end of next year. Thus, during the last 
three years no more than one vessel per 
annum would have been added to our fleet, 
Practically, all our wooden vessels were 
useless for war purposes. Improved artil- 
lery, especially shells, had entirely settled 
that point at the time of the Crimean 
war. He had been told by one of the 
Russian officers who commanded at §i- 
nope that the destruction or burning of 
the Turkish ships was settled generally by 
the first broadside. Some of the vessels 
received a second, but only one remained to 
receive a third. This was significant of 
the destructive powers of modern guns 
upon wooden ships. Another fact revealed 
to us during the Crimean War was that 
armour-plating would restore to vessels the 
defence which had been rendered impossible 
by improved artillery. , No time, therefore, 
should have been lost in replacing our 
wooden fleet, which had become useless, by 
iron-clad vessels. All countries in Europe 
were making exertions, wholly dispropor- 
tioned to their previous position aa mari- 
time States, to substitute new fleets of iron- 
clads for the old fleets which had become 
obsolete. Even Spain had been building 
iron-clads in England, France, and at home. 
Italy had no less than sixteen iron-cased 
frigates in commission. Russia, probably 
with the view of withdrawing her opera- 
tions from the knowledge of the world, had 
abandoned her previous practice of coming 
to England, and sometimes to France, and 
had taken to building in her dockyards at 
home. The amount that she was building 
there he was not acquainted with, but it 
was said to be very large, generally cupola 
ships of very great size. Turkey, who 
had no money to spare, in addition to four 
iron-clads, most formidable frigates, which 
she already possessed, and a fifth building 
of extraordinary size, was building smaller 
vessels in her own yards, France was 80 
formidable already, and was so industriously 
adding to her navy, that it excited in him, 
and, he fancied, in all who desired to see 
England fill her proper station in the naval 
world, a great deal of uneasiness. From 
our insular position, and the extent of our 
Colonial Empire, that we should desire to 
remain the foremost naval Power in the 
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world could not give rise to the slightest 
jealousy on the part of any other nation. 
From the latest information he had been 
able to obtain, France had no less than 
forty-two iron-clad vessels built and build- 
ing, and the whole of the latter were in- 
tended to be completed by the end of next 
year. Of these forty-two, twenty-eight 
were large and fourteen small, and the 
whole would fight no less than 770 guns 
protected by armour. Now, the whole of 
our fleet, whether built or building, repre- 
sented, large and small, thirty-three, and 
the guns which we could fight under pro- 
tection 522, or not two-thirds those of 
France. And so vigorous had been the 
action of the French that, while by the last 
Return which he had obtained at the end of 
the past year, and to which he had called 
attention in the spring, the number of their 
vessels built and building was only twenty- 
nine, thirteen had been since added, of 
which ten were most formidable. Three of 
these were vessels fighting sixteen guns, 
protected by 8-inch armour, and with a 
speed of fourteen knots, and seven would 
fight twelve guns protected by 6-inch 
armour, and with a speed of twelve knots. 
In the case of America we had an instance 
of what could be done by a maritime coun- 
try making a great effort to right itself. He 
had no statistics of the American navy, 
but he found by an article in The Times 
the other day on the Miantonomoh that 
the Americans had eighteen Monitors, 
carrying each four guns, and when their 
fleet was completed they would have 
seventy-five of various tonnage ; and then 
The Times added, “‘ Their iron-clad fleet is 
now larger than the whole of their naval 
foree was in 1861.’’ He begged to call 
special attention to that remark, viewed by 
the light of our present experience. Such, 
then, is a sketch of what the other great 
nations are doing, and it becomes impor- 
tant as defining in a large degree the ex- 
ertions we are called upon to put forth to 
keep pace with them. Had our short- 
comings been such as could be set right by 
increased exertions upon vessels now upon 
the stocks, or by an extra amount of vigour 
when the Estimates were brought in next 
year, he would not have troubled the House 
with the subject at this late period of the 
Session, but this matter could not be met in 
the ordinary way, so much were we behind- 
hand, The minimum strength of our fleet 
ought to be at least equal to that of all the 
fleets of Europe put together. With less 
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and cannot be safe. Recollect all the 
Powers in Europe except ourselves are 
military Powers—the use of a navy to them 
is of very secondary importance. Not only 
their defence, but all their means of war- 
fare rests entirely on their armies, and 
these armies have swelled to such gigantic 
proportions that at this moment three 
States—not one of which has been usually 
accounted as of first-rate importance—have 
between them brought upwards of a million 
of soldiers into the field. Combinations 
and alliances are constantly shifting ; we 
have seen France throwing her whole force 
into the scale to assist Italy against Austria 
one year, and the next threatening to turn 
it against Italy and in favour of Austria ; 
and when such extraordinary combinations 
are even spoken of—happily he was not 
obliged to refer to them as having been 
acted on—how very dangerous it was to 
leave this country in a state incapable of 
resisting with promptitude and certainty 
any aggression that might be made on her 
through any such combinations or sudden 
changes of views of European Potentates. 
But it must be remembered that in any such 
event it would be utterly hopeless for us to 
look to our army for the chief portion of 
our defence. Our army was too small 
to cope with the hordes that might be 
brought against us, if only a base of ope- 
rations could be secured for the invading 
force ; but it is also manifest that an abso- 
lute and overwhelming command of the sea 
would entirely prevent any base of ope- 
rations being secured and maintained, and 
that of itself would render every attempt at 
invasion abortive. But, altogether apart 
from this view of the question, there exist so 
many circumstances that require an augmen- 
tation of the navy as to render further argu- 
ments in support of this unnecessary. It is 
demanded by the great increase of our com- 
merce, and the extended area of our colo- 
nies, and by the necessity of British in- 
terests being properly represented in the 
Mediterranean, the Pacific, the China seas, 
in India, and in our North-American pos- 
sessions. If this be so, the question was, 
what would be the best means of augment- 
ing our navy, of what size should the 
vessels be, how many and of what charac- 
ter? It was impossible that our present 
deficiency could be immediately supplied— 
that was a work of time; but he would 
submit that twelve vessels might be added 
of a nature which he would presently de- 
scribe, if he could only induce the First 
Lord of the Admiralty to look at the matter 
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in the same light as he did. He would 
suggest, therefore, to the right hon. Baro- 
net to bring in a supplementary Estimate 
to enable him to commence operations, and 
£400,000 would be sufficient for that pur- 
pose. And now he would describe the kind 
of vessels that should be added. We should 
add two of 3,500 tons, 1,000-horse power, 
and carrying two cupolas each, each cupola 
capable of fighting two vast guns—600- 
pounders, if we could produce them ; if 
not, the largest we could make. They 
should be protected by an armour-plating 
of six inches in thickness, and have a 
speed of fifteen knots an hour. 
would also suggest that ten smaller vessels 
should be put in hand of 1,500 tons and 
350-horse power, and that they should be 
protected by six inches of armour-plating. 
These smaller vessels should carry two 
cupolas, each cupola containing one 12- 
ton gun, and they should have a speed of 
thirteen knots. The total cost of these 
vessels would be £1,600,000. A more 
favourable time for proceeding with them 
in the Royal Dockyards, and of obtaining 
any assistance that might be required from 
the private yards, could hardly be desired. 
Yet it was impossible to expect that they 
could be produced in less than two years. 
If so, the Estimates for their construction 


would not exceed £800,000 for each fi- | 


nancial year, and the supplemental Esti- 
mate of £400,000 which he had suggested 
would not be additional, but would be in 
anticipation of the first £800,000. 
might be thought that he had proposed 
too large a proportion of small as distin- 
guished from large ships. Lord Clarence 
Paget told the House that these large 


ships were necessary for taking the sea | 
There was some- | 
thing in this, but the necessity for having | 


and keeping the sea. 


a large number of these ships had been 
much modified by subsequent experience. 
In former times when vessels relied solely 
on the wind for their motive power it was 
necessary that every ship should possess a 
large self-contained force. The difficulty of 
acting in combination was so great that one 
man-of-war fighting in line of battle was 
often unable, for want of wind and other 
causes, to come to the assistance of another. 
But with steam three of these small vessels 
could be as easily manipulated and brought 
to bear upon a single point as three regi- 
ments upon a field of battle could be di- 
rected against a single fortress. The ad- 
vantage in a commercial point of view was 
also increased. The risk was diminished 
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by increasing the number, and a number 
of small vessels might possess the same 
weight of metal as a single large ship, 
and they might be placed in such _posi- 
tions as to destroy a large vessel more 
easily than if the same force were concen- 
trated in one large ship. He did not ap- 
prehend that the same objections could be 
taken to cupolas as he had been met with 
on previous occasions. The only remaining 
experiment which a large portion of the 
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public and, he believed, the Admiralty 
also desired to see had been tried. The 
cupola of the Royal Sovereign had been 
fired at. The points desired to be hit 
were struck with the greatest precision, 
and all fear of damage to the machinery of 
the cupola was set at rest. The warmest 
advocates of the cupola could not have 
expected it to come out of the trial in so 
satisfactory a manner. [Sir Jonn Pax- 
maton: Hear, hear!] His opinion had 
long been known on the subject, and in- 
deed it really amounts to this—you can 
protect a vessel with armour if a cupola 
—you cannot if it be a port-hole ship. 
He doubted whether even an armour- 
clad ship however cased could be called 
a protected ship if it had _port-holes. 
Every port-hole invited a shot, and if 
'the same accuracy could be obtained in 
battle as in the late experiments with 
the Royal Sovereign, there would be an 
end to all the advantages of armour- 
‘plating, because an enemy’s shell could 
pass in at the ports at will and so de- 
'stroy the ship. Of course, they could 
/not expect the same amount of precision 
to be obtained in war as on that occasion, 
yet, if a vessel were once in position, a 
certain proportion of shot or shell—say 
one in ten—would enter the ports if the 
gunners fired with their eyes shut, and a 
larger proportion if they fired with their 
eyes open. The cupola ship had the fur- 
ther enormous advantage of turning the 
gun away in a different direction when 
the men were loading than that in which 
they were firing. This would give them 
much greater coolness in action than was 
attainable in vessels having port-holes, 
through which the enemy’s shot might 
enter and destroy the men. The cupola 
had also an advantage in the are of fire 
which ranges over 300 out of 360 de- 
grees of horizon, instead of the ninety 
degrees which could alone be obtained 
for guns fired from port-holes. Looking 
‘to these points of superiority, he could 
| not see the possibility of these port-hole 
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ships holding their own against the cu- 
polas. If it were to be regretted that 
our fleet was in so inadequate a condition, 
there was some compensation, on the 
other hand, by knowing that we had 
now an opportunity of considerably im- 
proving its character and efficiency. He 
was of opinion that the navy was im- 
mensely too small for the wants of the 
country, yet he knew the difficulties 
against which the Government had to 
contend, and was prepared to make every 
allowance for them. He had quoted from 
The Times some particulars about the 
American Monitor now in this country, 
but there were certain points about that 
vessel upon which he felt bound to ex- 
press an opinion. Formidable she cer- 
tainly was, but the extremely slow speed 
she possessed materially detracted from 
her qualities as a fighting ship. She 
also laboured under an immense disad- 
vantage in requiring a system of artificial 
ventilation. Her thickness of armour- 
plating — of from ten inches to twelve 
inches—had an imposing sound, but that 
armour in point of defensive quality was 
not equal to that of numbers of our 
ships. Her armour-plating was composed 
of a number of plates rivetted together, 
while that of Her Majesty’s ships con- 
sisted of a solid plate. The experiments 
on this subject showed that the resistance 
of these plates was pretty nearly as the 
square of the thickness of the single 
plate, so that the 45-inch solid plate 
was much more than equal to a num- 
ber of l-inch plates rivetted together, 
though making in all double that thick- 
ness, Such, then, from the information 
he had been able to collect, appeared to 
be the relative strength of our own navy 
and that of other States. By adding 
those twelve ships which he had men- 
tioned, they would turn the scale with 
regard to their nearest neighbour. They 
would then have forty-five ships and 570 
gune; and, although the amount of guns 
would not be equal, yet from the cha- 
racter of the ships they might rest con- 
tent that progress would continue to be 
made on a somewhat similar scale until 
all their deficiencies were supplied. In 
conclusion, he begged to say that when 
he gave notice of his intention to call 
attention to that subject his own political 
Friends were in power, and he had ex- 
pected to make his speech on the Minis- 
terial side of the House. He hoped, 
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posite (Sir John Pakington) would not 
believe that he sought in the slightest 
degree to interfere with any arrangement 
which he might think right, that he 
would acquit him of all party motives, and 
give him credit for having no other object 
than that of offering any experience which 
he might have acquired and any asaist- 
ance which he could afford to the Depart- 
ment over which his right hon. Friend 
opposite now presided to enable them to 
carry out their most difficult and arduous 
task. As far as he had had an opportunity 
of judging, he felt convinced, from the 
great interest which his right hon. Friend 
took in that matter, and in naval science 
generally, both in and out of that House, 
the country would find that the great 
interests committed to his charge would 
not suffer in his hands; and he had no 
doubt whatever that they would have a 
development of the navy on which the 
nation would feel that it could respose 
with safety. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON : Sir, I have 
listened, as I am sure the House also has 
done, with the greatest possible interest to 
the speech of my hon. Friend opposite, 
and I am likewise confident that the House 
will feel with me that in the course which 
he has taken he is in no degree influenced 
by anything like party spirit. I can quite 
bear out from personal knowledge his as- 
sertion that some time ago, and before 
there was any prospect of a change of Go- 
vernment, he intended to bring before the 
House the question which he has intro- 
duced to our notice to-night ; and, instead 
of imputing anything like party motives to 
my hon. Friend, I am extremely glad he 
has not been deterred by what has occurred 
in the interval from making the important 
statement which we have just heard. Hav- 
ing had the pleasure of acting with my 
hon. Friend opposite for some years in an 
institution of naval officers of which we are 
both members, I know how very competent 
he is to bring forward a question of this 
kind. I could have wished that some 
Member of the late Board of Admiralty 
had answered him with a view to meet 
such parts of his speech as referred to their 
past conduct. It is for me to look more 
to the future ; and, after his remarks, I 
am sorry that I am bound to say, speak- 
ing from the official knowledge within my 
reach, that, instead of overstating the dis- 
advantageous situation of this country with 
regard to the navies of other nations, he 
has rather understated it. In referring to 
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the navy of Italy my hon. Friend opposite 
did not mention the number of ships which 
are building, as well as those in commission 
—a course which he took with respect to 
some other nations to which he alluded. 
The Italian navy, young as it is, at this 
moment possesses fifteen or sixteen iron- 
clad ships in commission; but to these 
must be added nine more which are build- 
ing; so that we must reckon that the 
Italian Government has of armour-clad 
ships twenty-four, instead of fifteen. My 
hon. Friend also understated the strength 
of France. He said that France has forty- 
two iron-clad ships ; but taking the ships 
built and building, and also taking the 
small vessels as well as the large ones, the 
strength of France in armour-elad vessels 
is no less than fifty-eight. I believe that 
some of these vessels, which are called 
batteries, are competent to act for coast 
defence ; and I am sorry to say that we 
do not possess the same class of vessels to 
nearly an equal extent. Again, there is 
the Russian Government. At this time, 
if I am correctly informed, that Govern- 
ment has no fewer than thirty armour-clad 
vessels, a considerable number of which—- 
I do not know the exact proportion—are 
turret ships. Then the American Govern- 
ment has no fewer than seventy-three iron- 
clad ships. I think my hon. Friend said 
the number was seventy-five. But the 
American Government is in the most spi- 
rited manner sparing no expense or trouble 
to strengthen its armour-clad fleet ; and 
only this morning I received an interesting 
account of a ship now building at New 
York which I believe it is intended to pro- 
vide with three distinct means of attack— 
namely, the broadside, the turret, and the 
ram bow. Of course, it was yet to be 
shown how far those attempts would prove 
successful; but, at all events, it showed how 
enterprizing the American Government 
were with respect to strengthening their 
national defences in this important parti- 
cular. And even the smaller States of 
South America are not neglecting this 
part of their defence. Brazil already has 
five iron-clad ships, Peru has two, and 
Chile also two. Well, with this array 
on the part of European and American 
Governments, I am sorry to say the position 
in which England stands is this—she has 
thirty-three of this class of ships, thirty of 
which, if I am correctly informed, are 
afloat, and only three in the course of con- 
struction. I have no idea of availing my- 
self of this opportunity to indulge in any 
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attack upon the late Board of Admiralty 
—an attack which, from a person in my 
present position, would be unbecoming, 
and I believe also unjust. I should only 
be doing justice tothe Duke of Somerset 
in saying that in regard to many parts of 
his administration he has left behind him 
an example which any of his successors 
will do well to follow. I agree with my 
hon. Friend opposite in thinking that, al. 
though our progress in respect to these 
armour-clad ships has not been such as we 
must all desire it should be—and I have 
taken the opportunity, when sitting on the 
other side of the House, repeatedly to 
make the same remark—yet great allow- 
ance ought, in justice, to be made for the 
difficult position in which the late Board of 
Admiralty were placed owing to the novelty 
of this question. In addressing the House 
when Lord Clarence Paget was Secretary 
to the Admiralty, I have again and again 
said that I thought it was the duty of the 
Board of Admiralty to spare no expense in 
trying all such experiments in regard to 
this important subject as might afford any 
fair chance of success. No doubt for a 
considerable time past we have been obliged 
as it were to feel our way, almost every 
ship that has been built within the last 
few years being experimental. There was, 
therefore, every excuse for the late Board 
of Admiralty not progressing more rapidly. 
The only point upon which I am disposed 
to express regret in regard to the course 
taken by my predecessor in this matter—and 
here | am but reiterating what I have said 
frequently from the other side of the House 
—is this—namely, that the late Board of 
Admiralty were so long in making up their 
minds with respect to the turret system. 
I do not wish to cast any censure upon 
them, and I repeat that I desire to make 
every allowance for their difficulties ; but 
they did admit four years ago that the turret 
system was worth trying ; and that being 
so, I have always regretted that the Go- 
vernment were so long in making experi- 
ments upon the turret system as applied to 
sea-going vessels. At length the late 
Board of Admiralty did decide to allow 
Captain Cowper Coles, the inventor of that 
system, to build a ship according to his 
own designs. Since I entered upon office, 
I have laid upon the table a supple- 
mentary Estimate for a sum of money 
to be applied to the construction of that 
ship, and in doing so, I have only done 
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intended to do. That ship will be pro- 
ceeded with as fast as possible. My hon. 
Friend opposite expressed a hope that the 
recess would be utilized. I agree with 
him in that wish ; and I trust that the 
recess will be utilized in the sense, if not 
exactly in the manner, which he indicated. 
My hon. Friend expressed a wish that we 
should during the recess proceed with the 
construction of the class of vessels which 
he recommends, If I understand him 
rightly, he would have us build a certain 
number of ships at 3,500 tons, carrying 
each two turrets, and with a speed of fif- 
teenknots. Now, in replying to so very 
competent a judge on this subject, I shall 
not presume to say that sucha ship as he 
has sketched cannot be built, but he will, 
at the same time, I am sure, agree with 
me when I state that no armour-clad man- 
of-war of 3,500 tons, with or without 
turrets, has as yet attained that speed. It 
is an extraordinary speed, and it is no 
doubt desirable that it should, if possible, 
be secured. I may add from private con- 
versations which I have had with my hon. 
Friend, that it is, if I am not mistaken, 
his opinion that a ship of 3,500 tons, with 
two turrets, could not be built for less than 
£280,000. When, therefore, my hon. 
Friend expresses a hope that I should come 
down to the House before the close of the 
brief remainder of the Session and propose 
a supplementary Estimate of £400,000 for 
the purpose of the construction of such 
vessels as he describes, I think it is but 
fair to remind him that it was only on 
Monday last I entered upon my duties at 
the Board of Admiralty. I feel confident 
the House, as well as my hon. Friend, will 
on reflection be of opinion that I may utilize 
the coming recess—if not in a manner 
quite so rapid as he indicates, at all events 
in a manner which may ultimately turn out 
to have been more effectual and more pru- 
dent than taking at once so serious a step 
as he suggests. In the meantime, I can only 
assure the House that I am deeply sensible 
of the extreme importance of the comparison 
between the navy of England and that of 
other countries to which we have listened 
this evening. I beg to say further that I 
am fully alive to the importance of the 
turret system. I think the recent experi- 
ments to which my hon. Friend has referred 
were very judiciously and very properly 
made. The firing at a short range at the 
turrets on board the Royal Sovereign, 
whatever injury might be done to them or 
the shot itself, has beon productive of very 
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useful results, inasmuch as it has, in my 
opinion, tended unanswerably to confirm the 
value of the turret system, and must go 
far to remove any hesitation which might 
previously have existed in any one’s mind 
as to the extensive adoption of that system. 
The ship which Captain Cowper Coles is now 
being intrusted to build must, no doubt, be 
looked upon as an experiment to test the 
sea-going qualities of vessels carrying tur- 
rets, but I must state it to be my own 
conviction that we cannot afford to wait for 
the trial of that ship. We have, I think, 
already seen enough from what has taken 
place in foreign nations, as well as from the 
experiments made by ourselves, to lead us 
to the conclusion that the time has arrived 
when experiments should cease and action 
commence. We have, it seems to me, 
gone far enough to show that the turret 
system must not be neglected, and that if 
we desire—as the members of all parties 
must desire—to see the navy of England 
occupy the position which it ought to hold, 
it must not be allowed in that respect to 
remain unequal to that of foreign nations. 
Such is the spirit in which I undertake the 
arduous duties which have been imposed 
upon me, and it is by acting in that spirit 
that I hope to be able to utilize in the best 
manner the approaching recess. When, 
on the re-assembling of Parliament, it falls 
to my lot to state the result of the delibe- 
rations of the Board of Admiralty on the 
subject, I trust that Parliament and the 
country will be of opinion that I have not 
been unmindful of the great interests com- 
mitted to my charge. 

Mr. BARING, having observed that it 
was convenient for the proper discussion of 
the question which had been brought for- 
ward by his hon. Friend behind him that 
his speech should have been at once replied 
to by some Member of the present Govern- 
ment, who were responsible for the policy 
now to be pursued in reference to our navy, 
hoped the House would not think a few 
remarks with respect to the past adminis- 
tration of the affairs of that service would 
be out of place. In dealing with that sub- 
ject he laboured under very great disad- 
vantages, for the noble Lord who had 
preceded him in the office which he had 
just vacated had been conversant with the 
business of the Admiralty for many years, 
and could speak with the greatest authority 
upon all the questions relating to it, whereas 
his own experience at the Admiralty had 
been extremely brief. He might, never- 
theless, take it upon himself to say that 
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no charge of having neglected their duty 
in connection with the building of armour- 
clad vessels could with justice be made 
against the late Board of Admiralty, for 
he could confidently assert that they were 
as studiously and constantly alive as any 
set of men could be to the necessity of our 
having a fleet of such vessels creditable to 
the country, and of gradually superseding 
our old naval force. The observations of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Tavis- 
tock seemed to him to have been mainly 
directed to proving that England ought 
to possess a number of armour - plated 
ships equal to that of all the nations of 
Europe combined. That, however, was, 
he believed, a position which no Adminis- 
tration had ever taken up. It involved 
the supposition that the entire naval power 
of Europe might at a given moment. be 
arrayed against us, and that we should be 
prepared for such an event; and his hon. 
Friend went even so far as to contend that 
we should take into account not only the 
ships which foreign nations might have 
built, or which were in course of construc- 
tion, but also those which had merely been 
ordered—mere ships on paper—and that 
we should rush into a great expenditure in 
order that we might put ourselves on a 
level with the whole of the rest of Europe, 
on the ground that we might have to meet 
all these ships at a particular crisis. That 
was the main foundation on which the ob- 
servations of his hon. Friend were based, 
and from his argument on that head he 
begged, speaking simply for himself indi- 
vidually, to express his dissent. The hon. 
Gentleman, having referred to a former 
speech of his, said he would not, for the 
reasons which he had then given, take into 
account some of our ships which he had 
mentioned, and thus reduced the number 
to be dealt with in a way which he, for 
one, was entirely unable to explain. The 
House must, however, when making a com- 
parison between the number of our ships 
and that of other countries, take care that 
it was not deceived. A comparison might, 
for instance, be instituted between the 
number of ships afloat or ships ordered, or 
one class of ship might be compared with 
another ; but in the observations which he 
was about to make he would confine him- 
self to the sea-going armour-plated fleet 
of this country, premising that we had not, 
in his opinion, the slightest right to object to 
other nations constructing vessels for pur- 
poses of defence. Now England possessed, 
he maintained, a sea-going armour-plated 
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fleet far superior to that of any other 
country. He entirely concurred, he might 
add, in some remarks which had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckingamshire in that House, and 
from the Duke of Somerset in another 
place, to the effect that it was inexpedient 
to raise questions based on a comparison 
of the naval force of England with that of 
other nations with which we are allied in 
bonds of cordiality and amity; but the 
great French nation would not, he thought, 
object to be told that a larger proportion 
of its armour-plated fleet consisted of ships 
constructed entirely for defensive purposes, 
so much so that he believed a considerable 
number of those vessels which had been 
compared with ours were unable, from their 
construction, to bear the increased arma- 
ment which now, in days when artillery 
had assumed so gigantic a form, was abso- 
lutely necessary to constitute an effective 
offeusive weapon. His hon. Friend, ina 
drawing a comparison between the French 
iron-clad ships and our own, set down the 
former at forty-two and the latter at thirty- 
three. But, setting aside ships on paper, 
and limiting the comparison to sea-going 
armour-plated ships, he believed he was 
stating the facts of the case correctly when 
he said that we had at the present moment 
nineteen first-class ships of that description, 
the French only sixteen ; while we had 
of the second class seven, and the French 
but one ; so that we had altogether twenty- 
six armour-plated sea-going ships, against 
seventeen possessed by France. In mak- 
ing that comparison, he had not included 
the Scorpion and the Wyvern, which were, 
he admitted, very good sea-going ships for 
certain purposes. He also omitted two 
other turret-ships, the Royal Sovereign 
and the Prince Albert, considering that 
they were not to be put in comparison with 
sea-going ships, being more peculiarly 
adapted for service in the Channel and for 
defensive purposes. Therefore, he said, in 
contradiction to the assertion of the hon. 
Member for Tavistock, that this country 
had a very considerable superiority in 
armour-plated sea-going ships. He would 
not refer to ships for defensive purposes, 
because with respect to them this country 
had no right to feel jealous of its neigh- 
bours ; but if he were to make a compari- 
son on that head, he would be able to show 
that this country had a considerable supe- 
riority over ships of the same class belonging 
to other countries. Confining, then, the 
comparison to sea-going vessels, which 
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were the more important class of vessels 
for this country, he maintained that the 
state of the British navy did not approach 
to anything like the description given by 
the hon. Member for Tavistock. He en- 
tirely concurred in great part of the remarks 
of the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Admiralty. With respect to the 
progress of armour-plated vessels in this 
country, it was necessary to consider, as 
the right hon. Gentleman had remarked, 
that the matter was one of experiment, and 
in course of time great changes had taken 
place. The right hon. Gentleman stated 
the number of iron-plated ships belonging 
to the French, large and small, building or 
built, to be fifty-eight; but, in order to 
make up that number it was necessary to 
include some old floating batteries built for 
the Crimean war and not very useful for 
any purpose now, and also two iron boats, 
which could be taken to pieces and put 
together again, and which were prepared 
for the Italian war, but which, fortunately, 
were not needed, both classes being vessels 
that ought by no means to enter into a 
comparison with the sea-going armour- 
plated ships. of this country. Therefore, it 
was requisite, in making a comparison be- 
tween this country and France, to take into 
consideration the character of the vessels 
compared with each other, in order to ar- 
rive at a correct conclusion as to the actual 
force of the navies of the two countries. 
After having shown that in respect to the 
force of the sea-going armour-plated fleets 
of the two countries, England was in a 
very superior position, he would now remark 
that another important point was the way 
in which the fleets were armed. To this 
matter the Duke of Somerset constantly 
paid a personal attention, and was the first 
to suggest, while the discussion about the 
Whitworth and Armstrong guns was going 
on, that the main thing was to produce a 
gun which should throw a heavy shot with 
a large charge of powder. The result of 
that suggestion was the introduction into 
the navy of the smooth-bure gun, which 
filled up a gap that had not been filled up 
before. Since that time the advance made 
in the construction of guns had been such 
that the Admiralty had been able to place 
on board some of Her Majesty’s ships a 
12-ton gun, which every one acquainted 
with the subject knew so well, and which 
was the gun fired against the turret of the 
Royal Sovereign. Consequently, the ar- 
mament of the English fleet by means of 
the 12-ton gun and the 6-ton gun was 
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eminently satisfactory, and when the hon, 
Member for Tavistock compared the number 
of guns belonging to the English fleet with 
those of the ships of another country he 
had compared two weapons, one of which 
was many times superior to the other, so 
that in a numerical comparison of this 
kind it was difficult to arrive at a correct 
conclusion. As the hon. Member for 
Tavistock said that the late Board of Ad- 
miralty should have proceeded with greater 
rapidity in ordering and building iron-plated 
ships, he desired to inquire at what parti- 
cular period ought they to have done so? 
No doubt it would be a good thing to have 
at the present moment a perfect iron-plated 
fleet, but how was it to have been obtained? 
When the late Board of Admiralty came 
into office the whole matter was in an ex- 
perimental condition. No doubt the French 
had the start of this country, they having 
ordered three iron-plated ships in 1858, 
and three in 1859. The first iron-plated 
ship belonging to this country, the War- 
rior, was ordered in 1859, while the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, who also pro- 
vided for another iron-plated ship, the 
Black Prince, was at the Admiralty. The 
Board of Admiralty which succeeded or- 
dered in the course of the year two more 
iron-plated ships, and from that time for- 
ward iron-plated ships had been ordered 
to such an extent that the slight start 
possessed by France in the construction of 
iron-plated ships was rapidly got the better 
of. Now, if at any particular moment 
during this experimental period—at the 
time, for instance, when the right hon. 
Member for Droitwich was in office—ten 
or twenty ships of the class of the 
Warrior had been ordered, would the 
House be now satisfied ? Undoubtedly 
when the Warrior and Black Prince were 
ordered they were the best ships of the 
time, but in the present day they would 
have a defensive strength utterly inade- 
quate to resist the shot now employed 
against iron-plated ships, and had any 
considerable number of them been built, 
this country would now be in possession of 
a class of vessels quite unsuited for the 
requirements of the present day. About 
last Christmas the hon. Member for Tavi- 
stock recommended to the Admiralty that 
six large cupola ships should be built in- 
stead of two large ones, and ten small 
ones; but if the Admiralty had ordered 
those vessels to be constructed they would 
have been inadequate to resist the artillery 
now produced. These ships were to have 
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two cupolas, each cupola weighing 120 
tons, the weight of the two being 240 
tons ; but it was found the other day that 
a turret much heavier than 120 tons was 
not strong enough to withstand the shot 
from a 12-ton gun. The turret of the 
Royal Sovereign weighed 168 tons, and 
the Board of Admiralty were having ano- 
ther turret made which would weigh 200 
tons. There was no greater authority on 
shipbuilding than the hon, Member for 
Tavistock ; but so recently as last Christ- 
mas he recommended the Admiralty to, 
build six ships which, he ventured to think, 
it would have been a great mistake to 
order. He would add that the plates, the 
backing, and the skin of the ships pro- 
posed by the hon. Gentleman were weaker 
than those which had been adopted in the 
ease of the Hercules, which had been found 
to resist the shots fired from the heaviest 
guns that had been made up to the present 
moment. In the target of the Royal 
Sovereign the iron skin was 5-8ths, the 
backing 18 inches, and the iron plates 
4} inches; but in the Hercules target the 
iron skin was 14 inches, the teak backing 
was 32 inches, and the plates 8 inches and 
9} inches. He, therefore, asked the House 
whether it would have been right or wise 
of the Admiralty to have incurred a larger 
expenditure for the purpose of building 
iron-plated ships, which, he believed, if 
they had been constructed, would have 
proved very inadequate to the requirements 
of the present time. That remark applied 
with still greater force to ships constructed 
for coast defence ; because it was of the 
greatest importance that you should have 
the largest-sized gun in these ships; and 
if, when the Armstrong 100-pounder was 
the largest of our guns, coast defence 
ships had been constructed which would 
only carry a gun of that weight, those 
ships would have been quite unsuitable for 
the 12-ton gun, not to say the 22-ton gun, 
which he believed would shortly be placed 
on board our ships. As the question of 
the cupola principle had been alluded to by 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, he wished to say that 
from the first there had been no disposi- 
tion on the part of the Board to prevent 
a practical trial of that principle. In fact, 
it was the Admiralty who introduced it 
first. Captain Coles had been in commu- 
nication with the War Department on the 
subject of a shield, and in 1860 the Admi- 
ralty requested the War Department to 
hand the matter over to them. The first 
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was ordered of the hon. Member for Tavi- 
stock in March, 1862, which was before 
the action between the Merrimac and the 
Monitor. She was a long time in process 
of construction, owing to an almost com- 
plete alteration of the system. What had 
been a cupola was changed by Captain 
Coles into a turret, and many other alte- 
rations were made during the construction 
of the ship. Captain Coles was one of the 
first who foresaw that guns of great size 
would ultimately be introduced, and at his 
suggestion turrets of larger dimensions 
were adopted. There could be no doubt 
that the Admiralty made a trial at once by 
ordering one ship of greater size, and con- 
structing another for Channel service and 
defence purposes. From that time down 
to the present neither this nor any other 
country had produced the class of ship 
which we should desire to see afloat— 
namely, a sea-going cupola ship, carrying 
defensive armour of the weight which we 
believed now-a-days defensive armour 
ought to be. Captain Coles offered to do one 
of two things—either, in conjunction with 
a draughtsman, himself to prepare the lines 
of an iron-plated turret ship, or to prepare 
one in company with some eminent ship- 
builder. He was allowed to act on the first 
plan ; but a committee of naval officers 
having examined the lines which he laid 
down, came to the conclusion that his ves- 
sel was open to objection on the ground 
that she was onlya one-turret ship. That 
was the reason why that vessel was not 
constructed. They recommended the ex- 
periment of a two-turret ship; and that 
recommendation led to the order for the 
Monarch ; she was now under construe- 
tion, and he believed she would prove to be 
such a ship as that to which he had just 
referred as the sort of one it was desirable 
to see afloat. The late Board of Admi- 
ralty thought that, as a difficulty had 
arisen, Captain Coles should be allowed to 
adopt his second alternative—namely, to 
lay down the lines of a turret ship, in con- 
junction with an eminent shipbuilder. He 
was happy to learn that Captain Coles, 
having put himself in communication with 
the firm with which the hon. Member for 
Birkenhead (Mr. Laird) had been connect- 
ed, the lines of such a ship had been pro- 
duced ; and if the late Board of Admiralty 
had remained in office they would have 
brought in a supplemental Estimate in order 
that her construction might at once be un- 
dertaken if she met with their approval. 
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He did not know that he need say any- 
thing more with reference to the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Tavistock (Mr. 
Samuda), some of whose later arguments 
seemed to be in contradiction to those 
which he had advanced in the earlier por- 
tion of his speech. The hon. Gentleman 
gave at the beginning of his speech a for- 
midable account of the American iron- 
plated ships, but at the close he reassured 
the House by giving an account of the 
American Monitors, which did not show 
that those vessels would, in his opinion, be 
effective against us. The hon. Member 
also alluded in terms of great respect to 
the iron-plated fleets of the nations of 
Europe, but they knew, and the hon. 
Member admitted, that a great many of 
those ships were not of a description which 
the Admiralty of this country would be 
justified in building. Theiron-plated navy 
of England, both collectively as a fleet, 
and individually with respect to the ships 
of which it was composed, was vastly 
superior to that of any other Power in the 
world—speaking of it as a sea-going 
armour-plated fleet. From what took place 
at the late Board of Admiralty during the 
very short time with which he was connect- 
ed with it, he was perfectly satisfied there 
was no subject to which they gave a more 
constant and diligent attention than to 
their system of constructing armour-plated 
ships. They deliberately declined taking 
the course of other nations in ordering 
a large number of such ships at once, be- 
cause they thought the question should be 
dealt with gradually and experimentally, 
and as from year to year changes were 
taking place, those changes should be taken 
advantage of so as, in the end, to establish 
some system that would be satisfactory, 
without embarking in speculations enor- 
mously expensive upon vessels which would 
not be a credit to the country. In eon- 
clusion, he would only add, as far as his 
humble opinion went in that House, he 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite that any measures he might desire 
to take in connection with this subject, 
and which he might think necessary and 
advantageous, would receive his best con- 
sideration, with the fullest disposition to 
give them his support. Having been but 


a short time connected with the late Board 
of Admiralty, he regretted that he could 
not afford such ample explanations on this 
important matter as the noble Duke who 
was at its head would have been able to 
give had he been a Member of that House 
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—for it was a question to which, during 
the whole time of his administration, his 
Grace devoted the most constant attention. 

Sm JOHN HAY had no wish to detain 
the House by entering into any lengthened 
discussion on this interesting subject. He 
must, however, say that he was extremely 
obliged to the hon. Member for Tavistock 
(Mr. Samuda), himself one of the greatest 
authorities in the country, for having in- 
troduced the question, and he had also to 
thank the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken for the manner in which he had 
treated the subject. The hon. Gentleman 
began his statement by saying that the 
speech of the hon. Member for Tavis- 
tock rather seemed to cast some imputation 
on the late Board of Admiralty. Now, he 
(Sir John Hay) hardly thought that was the 
intention, but he could assure him of this 
—that on that side of the House there was 
no such feeling ; and what fell from his 
rignt hon. Friend must have shown him 
that all the desire for the future was to 
derive advantage from the experiments the 
late Board of Admiralty made, and avail 
themselves of the concurrence, assistance, 
and support which the hon. Gentleman had 
promised on their behalf. No doubt there 
was a great necessity for increasing the 
force of ships in the service of this country. 
Although not perhaps going the length of 
the hon. Member for Tavistock, that we 
ought to have a fleet in this country quite 
equal to all Europe, it was quite evident the 
public service required in all parts of the 
world that the ships we sent there should 
be such as would be respected. Apart from 
the hesitation which had been very naturally 
and properly entertained to building ships 
of the new construction, and apart from the 
very proper economical desire not to spend 
money in building more wooden ships, there 
was this fact plain—that we had arrived at 
this position, that we had not got ships of 
the old construction, nor had we ships of 
the new construction ; and the time had 
come when the Board of Admiralty must 
consider the question how the navy of Eng- 
land was to be brought up to a sufficient 
number of ships to perform the duties of 
peace in the various parts of the world. 
The fact was obvious from what very re- 
cently occurred in the Pacific. The United 
States of North America had an iron-clad 
ship there ; the Spaniards had two or three 
iron-clads ; the Chileans and Peruvians had 
iron-clad ships in their navy ; and yet the 
navy of England in those seas was repre- 
sented by wooden ships, admirably com- 
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manded and manned, no doubt, but no 
match for any of those iron-clad ships. It 
could not be at all satisfactory to the coun- 
try to know that our ships on distant sta- 
tions were inefficient for the purposes for 
which they were sent to those stations, 
and it was necessary to have iron-clad flag- 
ships instead of wooden ships for that pur- 
pose, without diminishing the force required 
for the Channel and home service. The 
Brazilians, also, had several iron-clad ships, 
and yet the flag-ship and squadron of 
England in that part were wooden ships. 
On the North America and West India 
station we had only one partially iron-clad 
ship, the Favourite, that could maintain the 
honour of the English navy in presence of 
that great nation whose number of iron- 
clads he need not recapitulate, but which 
had already been stated to the House as of 
a most formidable character. It seemed to 
him, therefore, that the time had come 
when either we must go to the necessary 
expense of repairing our old wooden ships 
to perform inadequately the duties required 
of them, or make iron-clad ships, which 
would efficiently do the duty required of 
them in those distant seas. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for Tavistock, that 
it was desirable to build ships of great 
speed not of too large a size for this service. 
In that case they must sacrifice something 
to the weights the ship must carry. They 
could not have ships plated with armour, 
and carrying heavy guns, but of that size 
that they must be costly to build and main- 
tain. The proposal of the hon. Member, 
however, seemed to meet the necessities 
of the case. He (Sir John Hay) was quite 
sure that a ship of thirteen or fourteen 
knots speed and under 3,000 tons burden 
could be constructed, to be armed with two 
turrets, carrying the haviest cannon in the 
world, and be perfectly able to take care 
of herself, while performing the duties re- 
quired of her in a distant station, and 
although not plated with the heaviest 
armour, would prove thoroughly efficient to 
maintain the honour of the English flag. 
He was very glad to think that now, at last, 
after seven years of controversy, carried on 
by experiment and argument, the cupola, 
which had long been a pet theory of his, 
had arrived at the position in which it was, 
he believed, almost recognized as that which 
was to be the salvation of the navy. Speak- 
ing for himself, and not from official 
authority, he would say that he felt quite 
confident that, if they had not already solved, 
they were on the eve of solving the question 
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of the construction of cupola sea- going ships, 
and he was certain when the arangements 
were completed both sides of the House 
and all degrees and orders of men in the 
country would approve of the conduct of 
the Administration which should create 
sufficient number of those ships to main. 
tain the honour of the English navy. 

Mr. LAIRD believed that one cause of 
the great outlay for the navy, and of its 
present inefficiency, arose from the deter- 
mination of the old Board of Admiralty to 
resist the introduction of the cupola sys- 
tem. His hon. Friend who had just spoken, 
and others also, had for long advocated the 
system, but it had been resisted by the 
Admiralty step by step and year by year. 
Another matter had been frequently urged 
by the hon. Member for Bristol (Sir Morton 
Peto) and also by himself, and that was 
the imprudent preference of the Admiralty 
for building wooden ships, though they 
were quite inefficient against the new war 
missiles. If the opinions of practical men 
out of the House, who knew the difference 
of cost in maintaining wooden and iron- 
ships, had been acted upon, the system of 
building wooden ships would have been 
abandoned long ago. The expenditure in 
the dockyards arose not so much from the 
cost of new work as from the cost of the 
continual repairs which were going on. The 
late Secretary to the Admiralty had alluded 
to the Scorpion and Wyvern, and he would 
take those vessels to illustrate the way in 
which things were managed in the dock- 
yard. It had been stated by most com- 
petent men that if they were altered they 
would make very good sea-going ships, 
and would carry the heaviest offensive 
armament of any ships afloat of their ton- 
nage—namely, each ship four 300-poun- 
ders; that they would have a very light 
draught of water, and would be made very 
valuable ships. He concurred in this opi- 
nion. But what had been the course 
of procedure at Portsmouth? The alter- 
ation of the Scorpion was ordered at the 
end of last year, upon which she was put 
into a dry dock and her deck and upper 
works pulled to pieces. But if the report 
of The Times were correct, although she 
might be required for service any day, 
no further progress had been made. Only 
a few thousand pounds were required to 
make her one of the most efficient vessels 
in the navy. He asked if this was & 
state of things the country would tolerate. 
He understood that the Wyvern, a sister 
ship, without the alterations having been 
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made, which were necessary to fit her 
for sea-going service, had been ordered to 
proceed to the coast of North America ; 
bot if, on arriving at her destination, she 
did not answer the expectations which had 
been formed of her, it would not be from 
the want of knowledge of what was re- 
quired, seeing that in November last every 
defect in this ship was known and reported 
on. He agreed with his hon. Friend that the 
Miantonomoh could not be numbered among 
the class of sea-going ships, for her speed 
was not more than six or eight knots an 
hour. Such vessels would be valuable for 
the defence of harbours and the coast. 
Many harbours were now open to attack, 
and a merchant the other day told him 
that though there was property of the 
value of millions at Hong Kong, there was 
neither a fort constructed nor a man-of- 
war stationed there. He regretted much 
that cupola ships had not been earlier 
adopted, but, nevertheless, did not agree 
in all that had been said on this point. 
Of their general qualities there had been 
ample experience, for such vessels had 
made voyages across the Atlantic, and 
Captain Osborn two or three years ago 
presented a report respecting the Royal 
Sovereign which should have been suffi- 
cient to have induced the Admiralty to 
proceed in their construction. He had 
often pressed upon the Government the 
necessity of having cupola ships at fo- 
reign stations. They went at great speed, 
carried heavy guns, and as two-thirds of 
the usual crew would be sufficient to man 
them, a great saving would be effected by 
their adoption as contrasted with broadside 
vessels. The House had been informed 
by the late Government that they were 
about to build six wooden vessels of the 
Amazon class; they were to be similar to the 
Alabama, possessing great speed, and in- 
tended for the protection of our commerce. 
He trusted the new Board would tho- 
roughly investigate the subject of pro- 
ceeding with the construction of wooden 
vessels, and then he believed they would 
see reason for putting a stop to the en- 
ormous amount of repairs which were 
annually going on. Old wooden hulks, 
after alterations entailing great expendi- 
ture, were being put to sea, though they 
never could be a match for the armour- 
plated ships of other nations. Instead of 


continuing this process, he hoped a number 
of small armour-plated vessels carrying the 
heaviest guns suitable for foreign stations 
would be constructed. 


He did not think 
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so many of large size and the thickest 
armour were at present requisite, because 
ships with eight or nine inch armour-plat- 
ing were not to be met with in all parts of 
the world. He anticipated most satisfac- 
tory results from the recent change in the 
Admiralty, and he believed that in a few 
years the House would wonder why the old 
system of wooden shipbuilding had not 
been abandoned earlier. 

Sm MORTON PETO said, he was 
glad to find that that question was regarded 
by the House as one removed beyond the 
reach of mere party polities. He could 
state for himself that although he sat on 
the Opposition Benches, he rejoiced to see 
the change which had just been made in 
the Board of Admiralty, and he was ex- 
ceedingly glad to see his right hon. Friend 
(Sir John Pakington) in the position he at 
present occupied. He was unable to look 
back to any period during the last six 
years with any degree of satisfaction at 
the course the Admiralty had pursued, for 
never had they kept pace with the im- 
provements in science and the progressive 
spirit of the age. From the discussions 
which had taken place in that House, 
it was evident that the adoption of the 
cupola had been forced upon the Admiralty, 
and that the claims of Captain Coles had 
only been recognized when it was felt that 
they could no longer be ignored. The 
question the House was now discussing 
was one of the utmost importance. The 
present humiliation of Austria was owing 
to her not having kept pace with science. 
Whether regard was had to the army or 
the navy, the public would never have 
confidence in any Administration that was 
not prepared to take advantage of every 
scientific discovery, from whatever quarter 
it might come, and that did not place the 
honour and well-being of England above 
every other consideration. He trusted his 
right hon. Friend opposite would not be 
governed by a single mind, however expe- 
rienced it might be. In these days, when 
science had such an immense range, and 
practical skill had such enormous results, 
no Board of Admiralty was safe which did 
not accept information, no matter whence 
it came, whether from official sources or 
not. During his recent visit to the United 
States, he inspected the dockyard and 
other arrangements of that country, and 
had examined the whole system of naval 
administration, and it was scarcely possible 
to conceive anything more humiliating to 
an Englishman than the superiority of that 
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system to the one adopted in our own 
country. Their navy, however, was not in 
& position to compete with us, for their 
seventy vessels were chiefly constructed for 
operations on the coast during the late 
civil war, and, though the Miantonomoh 
was visiting our shores, they were not 
thoreughly sea-going vessels. The Ame- 
rican position was nevertheless a very 
powerful one, and we had no ship in the 
Pacific which could contend with the Mo- 
nadnock. Moreover, the noble Lord who for 
the last few years had been at the head of 
the Admiralty (Lord Clarence Paget) was 
now on board a vessel in the Mediterranean 
which, though well adapted for hospi- 
tality, but with which he would at once 
go into harbour, and the crew of which 
he would disband, if we were engaged 
in a war with any great naval Power. 
Surely, however, ships should be con- 
structed for fighting, and it was high 
time that these questions were grasped 
by the Admiralty, connected as they were 
with the honour and well-being of the 
country. He (Sir Morton Peto) did not 
indeed agree with the hon. Member for 
Tavistock that we ought to have a fleet 
equal to the united vessels of all the other 
Powers in Europe ; but he thought that we 
ought to have a fleet able to meet the forces 
of any two Powers that might combine 
against us, and it should be adequately 
represented in every part of the world, so 
as to protect our commerce. This was not 
our present position, but he trusted that 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir John Paking- 
ton) would so utilize the recess, and would 
so frame the next year’s Estimates, as to 
show that the honour of the country was 
safe in his hands. They were told that a 
certain number of vessels were to be built 
of the Alabama class; but one of those 
ships—the Amazon—had been destroyed 
within the last few days, in consequence 
of her coming in contact with a mercantile 
vessel, and she could not, in point of fact, 
be regarded as at all a war ship. He 
hoped the advice of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Laird) on this point would 
be adopted, for it was much cheaper in 
the long run to put aside vessels which 
would never be efficient than to spend more 
money in completing what ought never to 
have been commenced. There was ano- 
ther point to which he wished to call the 
attention of his right hon. Friend, and 
that was the state of our dockyards. He 
regarded the management of our dock- 
yards as a disgrace to the country. He 
Sir Morton Peto 
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believed that there was nothing more pro- 
fligate in the shape of expenditure in any 
nation in Europe. We got hardly any 
return for our money, because we were 
continually altering and repairing, and the 
consideration which appeared to influence 
the authorities was not how much ought to 
be expended, but how many men could be 
employed. He felt convinced that if an exa- 
mination were instituted into the results ob- 
tained by the £50,000,000 or £60,000,000 
spent by the late Board of Admiralty 
during the last six years, it would be found 
that we had got very little value for our , 
money. We had no force in the Mediter. 
ranean or on other foreign stations ade- 
quate to the maintenance of our national 
position. A grave responsibility rested on 
the new Board, and he would promise the 
right hon. Baronet that those on that side 
of the House who dealt with practical 
questions would render him their cordial 
support, irrespective of party considera- 
tions, if they found him studying im- 
provement and efficiency, and desirous of 
placing the navy in a satisfactory condi- 
tion. 

Lorpv JOHN HAY said, he thought 
that Englishmen who compared their own 
navy with that of the United States need 
feel no humiliation or alarm. The whole 
of the United States navy, with a very few 
exceptions, had been built within the last 
few years, and had been built by one half 
of the country for the purpose of subduing 
the other half, and without any reference 
to the exigencies of foreign service. These 
States had at present only about five iron- 
clad sea-going vessels. Out of the many 
iron-clads vessels belonging to the United 
States, he would take as a specimen the 
Roanoake. That vessel rolls so much 
in a slight swell that great apprehensions 
had been felt for her safety. There were 
five or six vessels of the same character as 
the Miantonomoh. Now that wasa class of 
vessels which could not give us much 
apprehensions. The Jfiantonomoh might 
be found very useful if she arrived safely 
at her destination, but as a sea-going ship 
those who knew her best considered it 
dangerous to trust her across the Atlantic 
without being attended, as she was, by 
two vessels of another class. The greater 
proportion of their seventy-five vessels 
were well adapted for cruizing along the 
coast, and going up rivers or ereeks, 
but were not always successful in keep- 
ing afloat when engaged, according to 
report. Well, if that were the case, he 
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did not think that we had any right to 
feel humiliated at the prospect of being 
outnumbered by the American Government 
so far as iron-clad vessels were concerned. 
What had happened to the Amazon showed 
the advantage of waiting, and not com- 
pleting ships hurriedly, and there was 
now an opportunity of securing greater 
speed and efficiency. The vessels of this 
class were not intended to compete with 
the large American ships of 3,000 tons— 
other vessels having been devised by the 
Admiralty for this purpose, and the con- 
struction of one having been already or- 
dered. As to the criticisms of the hon. 
Member for Birkenhead (Mr. Laird) on the 
speed of the Amazon, it should be remem- 
bered that it was greater than that of the 
Alabama, which was, nevertheless, thought 
a very fast vessel, and which rendered such 
great service to the Confederate States. 
Reference had been made to Captain Coles, 
whom he admired very much, but he wished 
to express his opinion that he had been by 
no means @ persecuted man. He was not 
one of those who disliked turret vessels, 
but, at the same time, he did not think 
they would ever occupy a very large space 
in the navy, not even if the present First 
Lord of the Admiralty continued in his 
office for a long time. He believed turret 
vessels would be found useful for coast 
defence, but he did not agree with his hon, 
and gallant Friend opposite that it was an 
easy matter to make a sea-going turret- 
ship. Until they could make turret-ships 
capable of going comparatively long voy- 
ages it would be inexpedient, in his opinion, 
to continue building them largely. He 
did not thipk that Captain Coles had been 
treated in a manner otherwise than was 
due to him. That gentleman had been 
somewhat at fault in his correspondence 
with the Admiralty ; probably he was irri- 
tated that everyone did not at once appre- 
ciate the qualities of his invention ; but, 
whatever the cause, he said and did many 
things which would have been better left 
undone, On the whole, he was of opinion 
after a careful perusal of the whole of the 
correspondence that Captain Coles had very 
little to complain of. He (Lord John Hay) 
confessed he could not join with the hon. 
Member who made the Motion under con- 
sideration, in the alarm and terror which 
evidently inspired him when he remarked 
that other nations were building fleets as 
well as ourselves. He felt with his hon. 
Friend who had spoken in behalf of the late 
Government, that it was scarcely possible 
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England would find herself pitted against 
the whole world, and that the late Go- 
vernment could not be blamed for having 
failed to provide for a contingency which 
no one had anticipated. The last speaker 
seemed to imagine that the dockyards were 
very expensively worked. Similar state- 
ments had often been made before; but in 
no case had the allegations been sub- 
stantiated by facts. As he had been so 
short a time in office with the late Govern- 
ment, he could not take credit to himself 
for anything that had been done in the 
Department ; but he could bear testimony 
to the care with which the accounts of the 
dockyards had been managed by the ar- 
rangements set on foot by the late Board. 
Although no doubt improvements could 
still be made in the management, it was 
now more perfect than it had ever been 
before, and he was of opinion that the 
present Board of Admiralty was quite as 
able as any other to make what further 
improvement was necessary in the admi- 
nistration of the Department. 

Sm MORTON PETO explained that 
when he said England’s position was humi- 
liating, he referred to the management of 
her dockyards, and not to her navy, as 
compared with the navy of other nations. 

Mr. GRAVES said, he considered that 
this was a question of the deepest interest. 
But there was one point of great impor- 
tance, especially in connection with sea- 
going vessels, which had not been touched 
upon, and that was the construction of 





vessels and machinery with a view to the 
economy of fuel. Allusion had been made 
to American vessels, and especially to the 
Miantonomoh, which it was important to 
notice had steamed the whole way from 
New York to Ireland, notwithstanding her 
small size, maintaining throughout an 
average of eight knots. He very much 
doubted whether we had any vessels in 
our service, either large or small, capable 
of steaming from England to New York. 
As one having had some experience in 
connection with steam vessels of the most 
improved type, he highly commended the 
new class of machinery coming into ex- 
tensive use in the merchant service, as 
tending to economize fuel to a most im- 
portant extent. He feared sufficient at- 


tention had not been given to this point 
in the designing of our fleet, as very few 
of our ships could keep under full steaming 
power beyond some six or seven days. The 
most recently constructed, the Bellerophon, 
could not carry fuel for more than four or 
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five days, so great was her consumption. 
Some experiments had been made by the 
Admiralty and exhibited with remarkable 
clearness the economizing qualities of the 
different kinds of machinery. Engines of 
the improved type to which he was allud- 
ing were ordered by the Admiralty in 1860. 
They were placed in the Constance in 
1863. In 1865 they were tested and 
experiments made to try the steaming 
powers of three vessels constructed very 
much on the same principles—namely, the 
Constance, the Octavia, and the Liverpool. 
The conditions laid down were that those 
vessels were to run 100 miles at ten knots 
an hour, then to run at eight knots; and 
lastly to run at the rate of six knots an 
hour. The three started together, and 
whilst running the distance at ten knots 
an hour the consumption of fuel used by 
them was as follows:—The Constance 
fourteen tons, the Octavia 18 tons, and the 
Liverpool 32 tons. In the race at 8 knots 
the consumption was for the Constance 9 
tons, the Octavia 14 tons, and the Liver- 
pool 23 tons. In the race of six knots 
an hour the consumption of coal was— 
the Constance 4 tons, the Octavia 4 tons, 
and the Liverpool 12 tons. This was 
the relative consumption of coal by those 
vessels during the ten hours’ steaming, 
and he obtained the results of these trials 
from the columns of Zhe Times. A fur- 
ther trial was deemed indispensable, and 
a paper which had been presented to Par- 
liament, in accordance with his Motion, 
gave the results of the trial of the Con- 
stance with the Octavia and Arethusa, 
three vessels as nearly identical in build, 
displacement, and speed as it was possible 
to get them, but each having different 
kinds of engines. The Constance had the 
same as was tried in her before ; the others 
had engines such as were more commonly 
used in the Government vessels, and all 
had, as nearly as possible, the same quan- 
tity of fuel put on board. The three 
vessels started on the afternoon of the 
30th September, at six p.m., for Madeira. 
The result was—the Constance arrived at 
Madeira, having steamed the whole way, 
on the 7th October at three o’clock p.m., 
the Octavia on the 9th October, at forty- 
five minutes past six o’clock, having on the 
6th October stopped her engines with only 
fifteen tons of fuel; and the Arethusa 
arrived at Madeira on the 10th October, 
having stopped her engines on the 6th 
October, with only thirty-one tons of fuel 
remaining. Now, he should have thought 
Mr. Graves 
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that those trials would have been followed 
up by further experiments if any doubt 
existed as to the superiority of the prin- 
ciple on which the Constance’s engines 
were designed. In place of that those 
vessels were dispersed to various parts of 
the globe, nothing further was done in the 
way of experiment, and up to this hour 
not another engine like the Constance’s 
was ordered. He mentioned those facts 
with the view of inducing the Board of 
Admiralty to investigate this question of 
fuel economy on board our steamers as 
thoroughly as possible. He spoke from no 
small experience being connected with a 
company having sixteen sets of these en- 
gines running on the West Coast of South 
America, where fuel was a matter of im- 
portance, and he did not hesitate to tell 
the House that their adoption had made 
that company a highly prosperous one. He 
would take one of their vessels of 2,000 tons 
called the Zimena, of 400 nominal horse- 
power, and 1,600 tons. That vessel went 
from Liverpool to Valparaiso, a distance of 
over 8,900 miles, in 31 days and 4 hours, 
with 973 tons of coal on board, and steamed 
the entire distance at the rate of 9} miles 
per ton of coal, its average speed through- 
out the passage being 12 kaots per hour. 
He would take another vessel, the Payta, 
of 1,822 tons, which steamed from Panama 
to Valparaiso, a distance of 6,000 miles, 
on 430 tons of coal, running 133 miles for 
every ton of coal on board, its average 
speed throughout the passage being 10 
knots per hour. To show the House even 
more plainly the difference between the old 
and the new types of engines, he would 
merely instance one vessel that originally 
had engines of the old type, but that was 
now provided with engines of the new type, 
in fact, it was found to be economy to dis- 
card any engine of the type usually in 
use and replace them with the double 
cylinders. Formerly, with her old engines, 
the vessel used to consume 1,226 tons of 
coal, where now she made the same voyage 
upon 663 tons, and in shorter time. 
It would be apparent that that, put- 
ting expense altogether out of the ques- 
tion, was an additional guarantee for and 
element of strength in the power of those 
vessels. The matter was one of deep in- 
terest, and he thought it was a fair subject 
for the consideration of the Board of Ad- 
miralty. He thought it was the duty of 
those who were charged with the con- 
struction of our fleet to have taken more 
pains to satisfy themselves as to the merits 
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of these engines, and whether they did not 
combine all the requirements of the service 
with an economy of fuel which would give 
an advantage to our ships, scarcely secon- 
dary to the best guns or armour-plating. 
The subject, he believed, had not yet had 
the consideration which it ought to have 
had, and he hoped the Admiralty would 
not object to take a lesson from the 
mercantile marine, and from the results 
achieved by the Constance since when 
great improvements had been made in the 
carrying out the principle of the double 
cylinder engines. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK asked the Go- 
vernment to remember economy when deal- 
ing with this subject. From all that had 
been said it might be imagined that we 
had not a ship fit for service, and if that 
were the case he would ask what we had 
done with the £12,000,000 per annum 
which had been expended on our navy 
during the past fifty years? It was absurd 
to go on building numbers of large and 
expensive vessels which might become ob- 
solete almost before they were finished. 
He hoped we should never have another 
war, and never need our navy, except for 
the purpose of protecting our commerce in 
such waters as the China seas, where it 
was threatened with pirates. He hoped the 
Admiralty would be economical, and do 
their duty well, and he was sure that if 
they did not it would not be for the want 
of plenty of good aud cheap advice. 


Foreign Policy 


FOREIGN POLICY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LAING took this opportunity of 
putting the Question which stood in his 
name to the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. Having a lively 
recollection that this country drifted into 
the Russian war chiefly owing to a want of 
frank communication between the Govern- 
ment and Parliament of the time in the 
earlier stages of diplomatic negotiations, 
he thought the House would be neglecting 
its duty if it did not obtain from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government some definite assur- 
ance as to the course they intended to 
pursue with regard to our foreign relations 
in the present critical state of Continental 
affairs. On the other hand, having a 
confident feeling that the assurance they 
would receive from the noble Lord would 
be satisfactory, he wished to avoid, if 
possible, making any form of Motion in the 
shape of an Address or Resolution which 
might have the effect of hampering the 
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Government in any of its negotiations with 
foreign Powers, a result which he would 
be the very last to bring about. He felt 
the more confident that the assurance the 
House would receive from the noble Lord 
would be satisfactory, inasmuch as the 
country had had already some intimation 
that the Government intended to adopt a 
general policy of non-intervention. Both 
the noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment, in another place, and the noble Lord 
opposite (the Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs), in addressing his constituents, had 
defined the meaning they attached to a 
policy of non-intervention in terms in which 
he (Mr. Laing) cordially concurred. He 
agreed with those noble Lords that a po- 
liey of non-intervention did not mean a 
policy of peace at any price under any 
circumstances, but a sensible determina- 
tion not unnecessarily to mix ourselves up 
in foreign complications, a resolution which 
it was practicable for an insular nation 
like this to carry out. Notwithstanding 
all he had heard that night, he believed 
the British nation to be sufficiently strong 
not to feel nervous or alarmed at any com- 
plications that might occur on the Conti- 
nent, as long as she could keep herself 
from becoming a party to them. If her 
honour or her interests were touched, of 
course this country would know how to 
defend them, but as long as these were 
unassailed it was her policy to propagate 
her ideas rather by commerce and by civil- 
ization than by the sword. He was glad 
to find that the noble Lords added to their 
admirable enunciation of the principles of 
non-intervention the very important sup- 
plement that if we do not mean to inter- 
fere by force we should abstain as far as 
possible from proffering useless advice, and 
thus avoid mixing ourselves up in affairs 
which we did not intend to carry into exe- 
cution—or, in other words, that ‘“‘ we 
should not bark when we don’t intend to 
bite.”” By following that course the coun- 
try would avoid the difficulties which beset 
her in connection with Poland and Den- 
mark, as her interference on behalf of 
those countries only brought additional 
disaster upon those whom she wished to 
befriend, and some degree of discredit on 
ourselves. The general principles of non- 
intervention having been so fully assented 
to, all that remained for the House to do 
was to ask for some assurance that those 
principles would be kept in view and would 
be practically applied to existing cireum- 
stances. He thought it might safely be 
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assumed that after the experience this 
country had had, and -after so full a re- 
cognition of the principles of non-interven- 
tion by that House and by the country gene- 
rally, no Government would willingly and 
with its eyes open, adopt a policy of inter- 
vention, and if, unfortunately, we did find 
ourselves entangled in foreign complica- 
tions, the danger would approach in some 
insidious form which we should believe we 
had no reason to dread. He thought the 
most dangerous form in which intervention 
could be disguised was that of mediation. 
He did not mean to say that under no 
possible or conceivable circumstances were 
we to offer to mediate between contend- 
ing countries, but merely that we should 
beware of it as being intervention in its 
most seductive form. The natural and 
humane desire participated in by all to stop 
the effusion of blood and a wish to keep 
up the influence of the country in Europe, 
combined with the traditions and pre-pos- 
sessions of the Foreign Office, which taught 
that the honour of the country was lost if 
we did not exchange a certain amount of 
correspondence with other countries when- 
ever a fresh settlement took place in Eu- 
rope, rendered that office peculiarly in- 
clined to offer the mediation of this coun- 
try in cases of foreign disputes. Whilst 
mediation presented itself in that seduc- 
tive form it was clear that in the great 
majority of cases it was open to the greatest 
possible dangers. Mediation might answer 
very well in cases where a quarrel arose out 
of a point of honour, or where no great inte- 
rest was at stake, in such a case, for in- 
stance, asia the trumpery dispute which took 
place some time since between this country 
and Brazil in consequence of the arrest 
of two of our midshipmen when in plain 
clothes ; but where great national interests 
and principles were at stake, it was scarcely 
possible to conceive that active mediation 
might not become intervention on one side 
or the other. Proposals of mediation had 
recently been before the world which it 
was apparent, if carried out and acted 
upon, would have been tantamount to the 
most direct and active intervention in the 
present quarrel, on one side or the other. 
Another great danger to be apprehended 
from forcible and threatening mediation on 
the part of some great neutral Power was 
the tendency it had to patch up a hollow 
peace, and thus, in the desire to avoid the 
effusion of blood at the moment, the belli- 
gerent Powers were left in a position which 
rendered a future war at no very distant 
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period almost inevitable. Thus, even un. 
armed mediation was often calculated to 
involve the country tendering it in great 
and unforeseen complications. He need 
not go very far back in the past to find 
instances in illustration of his remarks, 
Had this country, in its anxiety to stop the 
effusion of blood, offered mediation after 
the battle of Solferino, in the Italian war 
of 1859, how greatly we should have been 
involved in the present complication! We 
should have been obliged to become parties 
to the Treaty of Zurich, and have been 
entangled in the question of the annexation 
of Savoy and Nice in a manner which 
might have endangered our friendly rela- 
tions in quarters in which it was most 
important for us to preserve them. Again, 
take the case of the American war. If 
we had mediated between North and South, 
what complications, embarrassments, and 
difficulties any such mediation would have 
given rise to! Having pointed out the 
probable results of mediation, he would 
proceed to apply the principles he had laid 
down to the present aspect of affairs, and 
he believed that there never was a juncture 
at which they applied with greater force. 
What was the question really at issue in 
the war on the Continent? He thought 
that war was a most remarkable instance 
of the way in which Providenee frequently 
overruled events for great purposes. Qut 
of an almost imperceptible quarrel, out of 
a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, had 
sprung a disastrous war, in which were 
involved the largest and widest questions 
affecting nationalities and the territory of 
Empires. The questions at issue in the 
present war evidently were, whether we 
should have an independent Italy from the 
Alps to the Adriatic, and whether they 
should have an united Germany, constituted 
as one great political body. He had never, 
at least in the House of Commons, been 
disposed to regard the question of nation- 
alities as one of sentiment. Not that he 
was indifferent to these great movements 
—not that individually he did not feel a 
strong sympathy with the countrymen of 
Dante and Michael Angelo, of Goethe and 
Schiller, and wish that they could have the 
same national unity as more favourable 
cireumstances had secured for the country- 
men of Shakespeare and Milton, But 
sympathy was out of place in the expres- 
siou of opinion in the House of Commons. 
What they had to look to was the solid 
and substantial political interest of those 
countries with regard to the state of Con- 
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tinental politics. Now, the interest of this 
country with regard to Continental politics 
was, in the first place, that there should be 
a steady and effectual balance of power in 
Europe ; and, in the next place, that this 
balance of power should be so arranged in 
respect of territorial limits and nationalities 
as to afford fair hope of a permancnt and 
stable settlement in Europe. He did not 
use this phrase, “the balance of power,” 
in the old sense of perpetual interference 
with every little change that took place 
upon the Continent. The distinctive cha- 
racteristic of modern European civilization 
was the establishment of several indepen- 
dent families of nations. There was not, 
as in the Roman Empire or in China, one 
great stereotyped system, but several in- 
dependent national existences had sprung 
into being, each with a life of its own, and 
each independent of the other. Our great- 
est wars had been in aid of European 
Confederations against some attempt by 
one aggressive Power to establish an over- 
whelming preponderance in Europe. Such 
were the wars in which we took part 
against Philip II., Louis Quatorze, and 
Napoleon. England always headed the 
combination of independent States which 
warred to vindicate the system of inde- 
pendent nations. Our interest, therefore, 
was for the establishment of such a broad, 
substantial balance of power, and such an 
adjustment of the nations, that no one 
Government should find, in the divisions 
and the weakness of its neighbours, a 
temptation to go beyond its own territory, 
and aspire for more than its own proper 
share of influence in the Councils of Eu- 
rope. That was the object sought for by 
the Treaties of 1815, but no one who had 
watched the history of Europe since that 
time could say that that settlement had 
been either a satisfactory or a permanent 
one. He had heard those treaties com- 
mended on the ground that, though they 
might have violated the rights of nations 
and the principles of justice, at any rate 
they had given us half a century of peace. 
But the assertion was quite inaccurate. 
From 1815 down to 1830 they gave us, 
indeed, a precarious peace, because the 
great military States which formed the 
Holy Alliance were then all-powerful in 
Europe. But that short and uneasy peace 
was interrupted by a war in Spain, the 
Suppression of a constitutional movement 
in Naples, and the crushing out of all the 
aspirations of the great German nation for 
Soustitutional freedom. Since that period 
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there had been two great European revo- 
lutions, a succession of wars, and finally, 
what was almost worse than war, an armed 
peace, which was ruinous to the resources 
of almost every country in Europe, and 
was fast leading them to the verge of bank- 
ruptey. The late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in his Budget speech, gave a very 
striking and instructive picture of the 
result of this system upon the National 
Debt of various European countries. From 
his statement it appeared that the Na- 
tional Debt of nine of the principal coun- 
tries of Europe had accumulated by no 
less a sum than £1,500,000,000; that 
the great bulk of this debt had accu- 
mulated in time of peace; and that six 
of those countries had managed to in- 
crease their debts during peace at the 
rate of £61,000,000 a year. He (Mr. 
Laing) once had occasion to go into some 
statistical calculations of the amount ex- 
pended during the ten years preceding 
1863 either in war or by exaggerated 
armaments beyond the scale of former 
years, due to the apprehension of war, 
and he found that the sum thus spent 
during these ten years was not less than 
£1,000,000,000. That expenditure had 
been going on at an accelerated pace of 
late ; and, with the solitary exception of 
England, he believed it had led all the 
countries of Europe into a condition from 
which there was no outlet but that of 
financial bankruptcy or such a settlement 
of the affairs of Europe as would justify 
moderate armaments and reduced expen- 
diture. Again, looking at the question as 
one not of money but of life, it would be 
found according to the statistical researches 
of a learned German, that between 1815 
and 1864 no fewer than 2,225,000 per- 
sons had lost their lives in war, and these 
were Europeans, for the calculation did 
not include Asiatics and others who had 
perished by war during the same period. 
He simply mentioned these facts to show 
that there now existed in Europe what 
might be called an unstable equilibrium. 
It was a state of things in which the re- 
sources of peace were wasted in war, or 
the preparations for war, and which had 
now become almost intolerable. The rea- 
son why the Treaties of 1815 had failed to 
secure an effectual settlement of Europe 
was not hard to find. Those treaties were 
founded on artificial as against natural 
rights ; they were founded on the claims 
of princes as against those of peoples ; and 
they ignored altogether the principle of 
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nationalities, He knew that some Gentle- 
men thought that the question of nation- 
alities was a very disagreeable one, and 
.that nationalities were very unreasonable 
for not allowing themselves to be entirely 
suppressed—a result which would certainly 
save a great deal of trouble. But the 
prominence of the nationality question 
now-a-days was, to a great extent, the in- 
evitable result of modern progress and 
civilization. You could not extend edu- 
eation’and the press, you could not intro- 
duce railways, steamboats, telegraphs, and 
cheap postage into a country without 
bringing together people who spoke a 
common language or felt that they had 
common interests and ought to be a com- 
mon nation. Another reason why the 
feeling of nationality in modern times had 
become stronger than before was that, 
owing to the improved modern armaments, 
small States could no longer maintain a 
position of secure independence. They 
had now lost much of their relative im- 
portance. The days had gone by when a 
handful of brave men under a Leonidas or 
a Miltiades could resist the wealth and 
resources of a Persian Empire. How- 
ever great their valour, Armstrong guns, 
shot, and shell, would clear them all 
away. For the solid independence of any 
people it was necessary that they should 
be formed into a considerable political 
State. Now, the present great Continen- 
tal struggle raised in the broadest way the 
question of a new European settlement, 
based on nationalities, and the mediation of 
any neutral Power not implicated which 
tended to an imperfect settlement of this 
question, smothering it up and putting it 
out of sight for the moment, would produce 
results diametrically opposed to those which 
we ought to desire. It was infinitely 
better that the feeling which, right or 
wrong, had been raised in Italy and Ger- 
many should be so settled by Italians and 
Germans themselves as to give hopes of a 
lasting peace hereafter. Well, everything 
indicated that, if there was no interference 
by other Powers with the natural course of 
events, the result would be the establish- 
ment of a great independent Italy and 
Germany. Viewing this result by the 
practical tests which he had tried to apply, 
it would, in his opinion, be one eminently 
favourable to the interests of Great Bri- 
tain. With regard to the balance of power, 
was it not notorious in history that the ef- 
facement of Germany, owing to the duality 
of Austria and Prussia, and the division 
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into small and insignificant kingdoms had 
been the cause of the greatest wars which 
had been witnessed in Europe? The Thirty 
Years’ War, the War of the Succession, 
the Seven Years’ War, all originated in 
that specific cause, and were wars fought 
between the two factions into which Ger. 
many had been split. Even the Conti- 
nental wars in which England was engaged 
were brought about indirectly by the power- 
less, because divided, condition of Germany, 
which led certain European States to en- 
tertain schemes of aggrandizement and 
ambition that would never have been 
entertained if Germany had been strong 
and united. In considering the balance of 
power it was not unimportant to remember 
that the North of Germany, which would 
constitute one strong political body, would 
be, like ourselves, a Protestant Power. 
Happily, the days were over when war was 
waged for religion. Still, taking a com- 
prehensive view of the situation of Europe 
and the prospects of a substantial and per- 
manent balance of power, it was important 
that since two of the great Continental 
States, France and Austria, and several 
of the States next in rank, such as Italy 
and Spain, Bavaria and Selgium, were 
Catholic, we should not remain the only 
great Protestant Power in Europe. More 
especially would that be desirable as the 
other Protestant Powers which used to 
form a counterpoise to the Catholic Sove- 
reigns had, owing to various circumstances, 
lost their relative importance. Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, the great Protestant 
Powers leagued with us on former occa- 
sions, were no longer of the same weight 
in the scale of politics ; while a great 
North German Power, being Protestant, 
would, with ourselves, establish a very fair 
equilibrium, religious as well as political. 
With regard to Italy, and speaking with 
a view only to the balance of power, he 
held that the creation of as many 1- 
dependent Powers as possible in the Me- 
diterranean—a sea in which we should 
never claim a preponderance—would be 
greatly for the benefit of this country. 
In that point of view he looked upon the 
establishment of the Italian kingdom 4s 
favourable to the balance of power. Then 
nothing could tend to promote the prospects 
of a permanent and stable equilibrium 1 
which we might hope to see disarmaments 
effected more than the establishment ° 

these great nationalities. Germany 40 

Italy, if once constituted great nations, 
must be Conservative. It was hardly withia 
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the scope of imagination to conceive Italy 
crossing the Alps to attack 35,000,000 of 
Frenchmen or 45,000,000 of Germans. 
The Germans, on the other hand, would 
form a complete nationality, and would 
have no motive for passing beyond their 
own frontiers to win territory inhabited 
by people of a different race. The Germans 
were like ourselves a sober and peace-loving 
people, and, however warlike on a great 
occasion, more likely to prosecute the pur- 
suits of peaceful industry than of grasping 
ambition. If, therefore, those nationalities 
were established, we might fairly look for- 
ward to the time when the equilibrium in 
the politics of Europe would enable us to 
escape from a false position to reduce our 
excessive armaments, to avoid panics, and 
to enjoy a real instead of an armed peace. 
Our interest in such a state of things was 
by no means a selfish one, because, if we 
felt the pressure in a slight degree other 
countries, such as France, Russia, and 
Spain, felt it in a much greater. These 
nations had a vital interest in such a set- 
tlement of Europe as might enable us to 
turn our swords into pruning-hooks, and 
permanently to cultivate the arts of peace. 
Finally, a real settlement of the great 
question now raised might, not by the in- 
tervention of Foreign Powers, but by the 
action of the parties themselves, prove to 
be for the true interest of that Power 
which might at first sight seem to suffer 
by it—namely, Austria. Her true position 
lay towards the East. Any one who knew 
anything about the condition of the Aus- 
trian Empire must be aware what a vast 
fertile territory spread out in Hungary and 
along the valley of the Danube. There 
was to be found ample scope for cre- 
ating an Empire greater than already 
existed within Austrian limits. The true 
mission of Austria was in the cultivation 
of those vast regions which had been wasted 
by the protracted wars between Turkey 
and Christendom. Nothing could be more 
injurious to her interests than the estab- 
lishment of peace through the intervention 
of a Power induced to interfere by the 
cession of Venetia. But that was a ques- 
tion for Austria, not for us. His great 
object in asking the present question was 
to obtain in that House an official assur- 
ance somewhat in the nature of that given 
unofficially by the noble Lord the Foreign 
Secretary to his constituents the other 
day. He would not ask or expect the 
Government to give any absolute pledge 
under no circumstances whatever to be 
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parties to any scheme of mediation. But 
the House might receive an assurance 
that nothing in the nature of armed me- 
diation would be assented to by the Go- 
vernment without consulting the House 
of Commons. The House ought also to 
be assured that any scheme of mediation 
on which they might embark should be 
accompanied by such reservations made 
to foreign Powers as might leave the 
Government free, if at any time they 
found themselves drawn into a position 
where more active intervention on their 
part might possibly be sought. [Lord 
Stancey: Hear, hear!] In giving that . 
assurance the Government would not 
diminish the real weight of this country 
in any negotiations. On the contrary, 
if beyond all reasonable expectations any 
contingency should arise out of the pre- 
sent state of European politics in which 
the interests of England were really af- 
fected, if Her Majesty’s Government called 
Parliament together without regarding any 
inconvenience which might arise from the 
season of the year, and stated frankly 
the reasons which led them to the con- 
clusion that active intervention was de- 
manded, then he felt persuaded that Par- 
liament and the country would be dis- 
posed to go with them hand in hand in 
taking whatever steps might be necessary 
for vindicating the interests of this coun- 
try. The old martial spirit of England 
was far from being extinct if solid reasons 
could be shown for a just and necessary 
war, and we were just as ready to go into 
it heartily—Parliament, Government, and 
people, all united—as we were determined 
tocarry out the principles of non-interven- 
tion as long as we did not feel an impera- 
tive necessity calling on us to depart from 
them. It was with that view that he 
begged to ask-the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether he 
can give the House an assurance that no 
step will be taken which might commit 
this country to any intervention in the war 
now proceeding on the Continent without 
giving Parliament a previous opportunity 
of expressing its opinion as to the policy of 
such intervention ? 

Mr. HORSMAN: It may be for the 
convenience of the House, as the noble 
Lord to whom my hon. Friend has ad- 
dressed this question cannot rise to speak 
a second time, that I should now introduce 
the subject which stands in my name on 
the paper. It is only the consideration 
that it is for the general convenience that 
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the discussion on foreign affairs should be 
continuous and uninterrupted that I am 
induced to interpose between the House 
and the hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Watkin), who has a Motion to make of 
great interest to other hon. Members as 
well as to himself. I beg, therefore, to 
tender my acknowledgments to my hon. 
Friend for allowing me to rise before him. 
I have been anxious to put certain ques- 
tions to the noble Lord, because I feel that 
this is a very critical moment in Continen- 
tal Councils, and that the war which is now 
raging in Central Europe may either be 
. brought to an early and durable peace, or 
may be so dealt with by other Powers as 
to acquire larger dimensions, and involve 
all Europe in its flames. England is as yet 
neutral, but she is not unconcerned, and if 
this war spread, she may be more than 
interested, she may be materially affected. 
It is for that reason that I feel that on 
this oceasion it is desirable to have some 
discussion, because one of those contingen- 
cies which my hon. Friend regards with 
so much alarm has already occurred—the 
intervention of England has already or is 
about to be invoked by one of the neutral 
Powers, and when the diplomacy of Eng- 
land is called into action it is the duty of 
Parliament to express its sentiments, and, 
if need be, to extract the sentiments of the 
Government. I am anxious to extract its 
sentiments because the incidents of this 
war have been so rapid that they have 
absolutely confounded the Councils of the 
neutral Powers, and while they are doubt- 
ing and hesitating I feel that a timely 
declaration of the views of the English 
Cabinet, especially if found to be in ac- 
cordance with the sentiments of Parlia- 
ment, may go far towards confirming hesi- 
tating Councils and promoting that which 
we all desire —the re-establishment of 
peace. Now, there has been a great and 
unlooked-for change in the situation since 
the discussion raised by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Bridgwater (Mr. Kinglake) 
on the impending war about five or six 
weeks ago. Sir, we felt, at that time, 
that Prussia and Italy were the aggressors 
and peace-breaking Powers, and there was 
a universal sympathy with Austria, because 
she was the Power in whose moderation 
and forbearance we discerned a sincere de- 
sire for the preservation of the general 
peace. There was a sympathy with Aus- 
tria, because—and it is an honour to us 
rather than a reproach—that in every Con- 
tinental struggle, when opposing principles 
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are at stake, Englishmen will have their 
sympathies, and those sympathies will find 
a voice in the House of Commons, and 
more especially as we know that foreign 
Powers will construe the diplomacy of 
England by the utterances in Parliament, 
I say, therefore, that when this German- 
Italian question was last before the House 
my sympathy as between Austria and Italy 
was, as it always has been, entirely on the 
side of Italy, and as between Austria and 
Prussia — Prussia represented by Count 
Bismarck—my sympathies were wholly on 
the side of Austria. It was impossible for 
the friends of Italy not to regret, and, to 
some extent, to blame the determination 
of Italy to attack Austria, and so to pre- 
cipitate a sanguinary war; but, at the 
same time, we could not be blind to the 
fact that the relations between Austria 
and Italy were rather those of an armed 
truce than a settled peace. Austria has 
never recognized the kingdom of Italy, 
Austria was one of the great obstacles to 
the evacuation of Rome. It was Austria 
that compelled Italy to keep up her great 
armaments, which exhausted her resources, 
and impoverished finance, and it was, in 
fact, the strong and irresistible crush of 
public feeling against Austria that drove 
on the King of Italy and his Ministers to 
make that attack which we all deprecated. 
But, as regards Prussia, there was no such 
excuse. On the part of Prussia it seemed 
to be a deliberate and wanton aggression, 
without cause and without excuse, and by 
a Minister whom we then regarded as rash 
and reckless, and who had shown himself 
the enemy of liberty at home and of na- 
tional rights abroad. And therefore the 
general opinion of Englishmen at that time 
might have been summed up in one sen- 
tence—a hearty desire that the war might 
be limited to a short campaign, at the 
termination of which we might see Italy 
in possession of Venice and an Austrian 
army quartered at Berlin. But all this is 
now changed. Events have falsified every 
calculation. A campaign of ten days paved 
the way for greater changes in Europe 
than had been made since 1815. Germany 
was revolutionized in a shorter time than 
we took in England to construct a Cabinet, 
and Austria, defeated and helpless, retiring 
from Italy, flying from Germany, and trem- 
bling for her capital, addressed herself to 
France, and appealed for her interposition. 
And France, to the astonishment of all the 
world, and probably to no one more than 
her Kmperor, unheeded by Prussia, re 
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buffed by Italy, turned to England and 
asked for her co-operation to save Austria 
by staying the progress of the victorious 
armies that had routed and were pursuing 
her. Now, Sir, I think we have reason 
to be well pleased that the Emperor of the 
French has addressed—if he has yet ad- 
dressed — this invitation to England. I 
know it must place our Government in a 
position of great difficulty, and, as regards 
the Emperor of the Freneh, in a position 
of great delicacy; but I have no doubts as 
to the result. 1 believe we shall find the 
Emperor of the French at this conjuncture 
a man of great sagacity and moderation, 
and I place great confidence in the noble 
Lord who is intrusted with the administra- 
tion of our foreign affairs. I read with 
great pleasure the speech which the noble 
Lord lately addressed to his constituents at 
Lynn, in which he stated his views of the 
relations and duties of England to foreign 
Powers. And I saw with pleasure that 
the noble Lord in his first official utter- 
ances was at pains to repudiate all sympa- 
thy with those who maintain that England 
has no concern in Continental affairs. That 
doctrine of non-intervention to which my 
hon. Friend has just alluded debars us, 
and very properly, from all interference 
with the internal affairs of other States, 
and where English interests are not con- 
cerned we are equally bound to abstain 
from all interference, unasked, with their 
external relations. But the interests of 
England are, however, so varied and wide- 
spread, and so easily affected by troubles 
in all quarters of the globe, that I hold it 
to be the first duty of an English Minister 
to study to maintain the influence of Eng- 
land at the highest point in every Cabinet 
of Europe, and, remembering that Eng- 
land is a great Power, and with a respon- 
sibility equal to her power, our Minister 
should be ready —nay anxious, to ¢o- 
operate, in all times and all places, in 
every work by which he can promote the 
interests of liberty and progress combined 
with peace. I must presume that the 
Emperor of the French is addressing him- 
self to England for a no less worthy object, 
and with the knowledge that the co-opera- 
tion of England can only be given by a 
strict adherence to English policy. Now, 
I do not know—and if I did know, I 
should not put the question to the noble 
Lord—the precise nature of the commu- 
nications that have passed between France 
and England. Some weeks ago it was 
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to speak with authority that a joint note 
had been addressed by France, Russia, 
and England to the belligerent Powers. 
But as there has been no confirmation of 
this statement I suppose it was unfounded. 
Nor has it transpired on either side of the 
Channel that there has been any official 
invitation addressed by one Government 
to the other. I should rather suppose that 
there have been certain preliminary com- 
munications, and that, in fact, the Em- 
peror of the French has sounded the 
English Cabinet to know how far and for 
what purpose they might accept an invita- 
tion to a joint action, and probably, if 
these communications are still going on, 
it will add rather to the interest and 
utility of the present discussion. My hon. 
Friend has some idea of mediation, and 
one of the rumours is that France has 
invited England to join her in a friendly 
mediation. If so, I can anticipate the 
answer of the noble Lord—that a friendly 
mediation in the midst of a war is a call 
on the victorious Power to desist. Again, 
it has been said that the Emperor of the 
French was meditating an armed media- 
tion. But our Foreign Minister would of 
course tell him that an armed intervention 
by Franee at the present moment would 
be giving the signal for a European war. 
And therefore I assume that the Emperor 
of the French would not seek the co- 
operation of England unless he had deter- 
mined to abjure all such designs. But, 
for some purpose or other, the joint action 
of England will be invited by France, and 
whether that invitation has been received 
or is only on its way, there are two 
questions which will present themselves to 
the mind of the English Minister. First, are 
the relations of England to the belligerent 
Powers the same as those of France ? And 
secondly, are England’s views of policy as 
regards those Powers identical with those 
of France? Now, both these questions 
must at the first blush be answered in the 
negative, although I am prepared to hear 
that the British Cabinet has received such 
assurances from France ‘as will greatly 
modify the situation—and first, as to our 
relations with those Powers; they are very 
different from those of France. France, 
by accepting Venetia, has departed from 
her neutrality. Austria’s object in ceding 
Venetia was to release the Austro-Italian 
army, and enable it to reinforce Benedek, 
and thus, by accepting that cession, the 
Emperor of the French did, in effect, send 
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relief of Austria. In so doing he aban- 
doned his neutrality, and became the ally 
of Austria and the enemy of Italy, and 
therefore it would be impossible for Eng- 
land to act with him or to recognize him 
as a neutral Power. But, on the other 
hand, our Government may have received, 
and I hope they have received, assurances 
from the Emperor of the French that he 
has only received Venetia in trust, and 
that he intends to transfer it to Italy 
without conditions; and, if so, one great 
source of difficulty will be removed. Then, 
as to our views of policy towards the belli- 
gerent Powers, are they the same as those 
of France? Unfortunately, there is a still 
greater divergency, because the policy of 
France has been avowedly and ostenta- 
tiously the policy of intervention, which 
England repudiates and condemns, and the 
intervention of France has been for pur- 
poses the very opposite of that which 
England desires. In Italy, the policy of 
England has been to promote the freedom, 
independence, and unity of Italy. But the 
policy of France has been to keep Italy 
unsettled, divided, and dependent. Again, 
England would desire to see in Germany a 
free, well-governed, and strong Power— 
compact, progressive, and weighty in Euro- 
pean Councils. But France has always been 
partial to weak neighbours, against whom 
she could protect herself by enlarging her 
boundaries and rectifying her frontiers, 
and she has had a particular predilection 
for a weak and divided Germany. And, 
therefore, it would appear that unless the 
Emperor of the French were prepared to 
review his policy, it would be very difficult 
for the two Governments to act together 
for a common object. I hope the Emperor 
of the French is prepared to review his 
policy, and to bring it into accord with the 
policy of England. What course is it open 
to the two Governments to pursue? Prus- 
sia and Italy never rejected an armistice. 
They were ready to accept it on condition 
that the bases of peace were defined be- 
forehand. As regards Austria those con- 
ditions were two. Italy requires that 
Venetia should be surrendered to her by 
Austria without conditions ; and Prussia 
requires that Austria should cease to be 
a member of the Germanic Confederation. 
Austria has but to accept these two condi- 
tions and peace is secured to her at once, 
and the integrity of her Empire is preserved 
without the intervention of a foreign Power. 
Are they unreasonable conditions? Let 
us see. The surrender of Venetia has 
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already taken place, and its passing by a 
fiction into the hands of France, instead 
of into those of Italy, makes no difference 
at all in the situation of Austria. France 
had no right to accept Venetia for herself, 
because it was no longer Austria’s to give 
away. Austria only pretended to give it, 
because she knew she could not hold it, 
It seems to have been mistaken policy on 
the part of France to accept it, seeing the 
irritation her acceptance has caused among 
the Italians. At any rate, we must as- 
sume France only holds Venetia in trust 
for Italy, and that it is entirely lost to 
Austria. Then as to Austria remaining a 
member of the Germanic Confederation, 
that is purely a German question, and we 
cannot see in what way either France or 
England has a right to interfere in it. The 
war has been waged for supremacy in 
Germany. The long rivalry between the 
two chief Powers had wasted and weak- 
ened Germany, and their incessant in- 
trigues for leadership had harassed and de- 
moralized the smaller States. The expe- 
rience of one terrible week has destroyed 
the prestige of Austria and given to Prussia 
a predominance which she is determined 
to maintain. Since 1815, no Power in 
Europe has made such solid progress as 
Prussia, and none has receded so rapidly 
and hopelessly as Austria ; and the war 
has only developed the contrast between a 
fresh, hopeful, and progressive Power, and 
one that is decrepid and decayed. It is 
idle to tell us that Prussia owes her success 
to the needle-gun. Was it the needle-gun 
that enabled her to overrun Saxony and 
penetrate the passes of Bohemia without 
meeting a foe ? Was it the needle-gun that 
enabled her commanders, with a smaller 
army, to concentrate a larger force on the 
critical field that decided the war ? Prussia 
has been victorious because she has abler 
Ministers as well as better generals. The 
headship of Germany has passed to Prussia 
because she was enabled to give to the 
German people assurance of a Power capa- 
ble of securing the unity and the headship 
they had long desired; and the King of 
Prussia, now at the head of 30,000,000 
Germans, has a right to warn off foreign 
Powers from interfering in German affairs, 
and to say that the map of Germany sball 
not be recast in Paris, and the Italians 
have a right to say that the boundaries of 
Italy shall not be dictated by France. 
Whether it was prudent in them to say 80 
is another thing ; whether it was wise In 
them—whether it was safe in them to 
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prave France by so unflinching and uncom- 
romising an attitude is a question they 
had, no doubt, well considered. But it is 
evident these two Powers are both in 
earnest. Prussia has been chafing under 
the insecurity of her frontier from an en- 
eroaching neighbour, and Italy has been 
smouldering under a hard taskmaster, so 
they have both determined to cut the knot. 
Prussia will not discuss with France her 
position in Germany, and Italy will not 
barter Venetia at the price of Italian ter- 
ritory, and there is no doubt that they 
have both reason and justice on their side. 
The Emperor of the French is too wise a 
monarch not to admit it; he knows he 
has no right whatever to interfere either 
in Italy or Germany. He is the man 
above all others who will be quick to ap- 
preciate the change. He has no longer to 
deal with Sovereigns and their Ministers, 
but with enthusiastic populations fighting 
for nationality and determined to achieve 
it. Whether Austria is to remain a mem- 
ber of the German Confederation, as I 
have already said, is entirely a German 
question, to be settled without reference 
to France or any other Power. The Em- 
peror of the French, at an earlier stage 
and in a very different state of things, did 
express a very strong opinion that Austria 
should remain a great German Power ; 
but events have been too rapid and too 
strong for him. Austria has ceased to be 
a great German Power. When she was 
routed and driven from Germany by a 
Power with less than half her population, 
and had to call in a stranger to protect 
her, then her fall from the station of a 
great German Power was an accomplished 
fact, which neither diplomatic phrases nor 
fiction could disguise, and which no human 
authority could revoke. It is evident that 
Prussia will not consent to restore Austria 
to her place in Germany, and the German 
people will not permit it. What is France 
to do? Does Austria really think that 
France will attempt to restore Austria to 
her place in Germany by force? Does she 
think that France could do it if she at- 
tempted ? I will not say that the Emperor 
of the French is too wise to attempt it, 
but I believe he is far too wise to wish it. 
I said at the outset that I did not sym- 
pathize at the beginning of this war with 
Prussia as represented by Count Bismarck. 
I felt it to be, as I believe almost every 
man felt it to be, a very bad war, waged, 
as it appeared to me, by an absolute and 
Unserupulous Minister, with an oppressed 
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and discontented population and reluctant 
army. But now, as events have gone on 
to develop more completely his real cha- 
racter and policy, it is impossible to deny 
that Count Bismarck is showing himself a 
man of rare powers, and of a high pur- 
pose, and that he is achieving a great 
work, in which I, for one, wish him God 
speed. He is regenerating Germany, he 
is crowning the edifice in Italy, he is 
driving Austria to seek real power in the 
contraction and consolidation of the Em- 
pire. The Emperor of the French sees 
this, and he knows England sees it; and 
he knows, as we all know, that when 
30,000,000 of Germans are determined to 
unite themselves under one head all the 
Emperors in the world are powerless to 
prevent it. I hope and believe that the 
Emperor of the French, more than any 
other ruler in Europe, is interested in the 
maintenance of peace, who is prepared to 
accept accomplished facts ; I hope his ad- 
dressing himself to the Government of 
England is evidence of that. I rejoice, 
therefore, that he has addressed, or is 
about to address, to England an invitation 
to co-operate with him. I trust he will be 
met cordially by the British Government, 
and that the good offices of the two Go- 
vernments will be joined to press upon 
Austria, in the most earnest and friendly 
spirit, the wisdom of her also accepting 
accomplished facts, and terminating a war 
which she can have no interest to prolong. 
I have heard one objection made—that the 
aggrandizement of Prussia will destroy 
that to which my hon. Friend referred, the 
European equilibrium. I might attach im- 
portance to this objection if I knew where 
the European equilibrium was to be found. 
I have made the attempt, but I have never 
been able to discover it. I see Russia, a 
colossal Power, overshadowing her neigh- 
bours on one side; I see France, the over- 
ruling Continental Power, disquieting her 
neighbours on the other; but I do not see 
where the balance is to be found. Austria 
and Prussia, since 1815, have figured as 
second-rate precarious despotisms ; the 
petty Sovereigns of Germany have been 
so many tolerated nonentities ; Italy has 
been treated as a vassal of France. Now 
we are about to see all these elements of 
weakness—this anomalous aggregation of 
palsied protectorates moulded into force 
under three strong Powers—Italy, shaking 
off her dependence on France, and walking 
in her own strength; Austria, driven to 
abandon her obsolete policy, and seek her 
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safety and her strength in the good go- 
vernment of her dominions and the pros- 
perity and love of her people ; and Prussia 
at the head of Germany, an intellectual 
and aspiring nation, awaking from a long 
lethargy, and working out its political free- 
dom with new national life, a new great 
Power in Europe, and a new guarantee for 
the peace of Europe. This is the consum- 
mation to be desired by the English Mi- 
nistry. It is worth the higheat ambition 
of the greatest Minister; it is one which 
I trust the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) will 
use his utmost efforts, in co-operation with 
the Emperor of the French, to promote ; 
it is a consummation which will redound to 
the lasting honour of the noble Lord if 
he contributes to accomplish it. I conclude 
by asking the noble Lord whether the Go- 
vernment of England has received an in- 
vitation from that of France to address 
any joint communication to the belli- 
gerents; and, if so, whether the English 
Government has expressed its readiness to 
concur with that of France in recommend- 
ing Austria to accept the two conditions 
proposed by Prussia and Italy as to the 
surrender of Venetia, and Austria ceasing 
to be a member of the Germanic Confede- 
ration ? 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER had listened 
with admiration to the able speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, although he had heard much of 
what he had said with great regret. The 
right hon. Gentleman had stigmatized the 
war as unjust and aggressive, and had 
said that he should like to see the Aus- 
trian army at Berlin. He agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman in that respect. 
The right hon. Gentleman was, neverthe- 
less, so much influenced by the power of 
success — by that power which so often 
made the difference between a hero and 
a scoundrel, that he actually concluded 
his speech with a panegyrie upon Prussia 
and a bitter invective against Austria, 
not the less bitter because accompanied 
by friendly observations which only served 
to make the bitterness more disagreeable. 
Now, he would venture to say that what- 
ever might be the political opinions of the 
people of this country, he believed that 
there was no Englishman who did not re- 
gard with reverence and admiration the 
heroic conduct of Austria. [‘‘ Oh, oh!”] 
An hon. Member had eried ‘“ Oh, oh !’’ 
Well, for his own part, all he would say 
was that he was ashamed of him. He 
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respect valour, military prowess, and the 
endurance of misfortune and defeat with 
undoubted pluck and undiminished resist. 
ance, and who could receive an expression 
of respect for those qualities with a cry 
of “ Qh, oh!”’ did not deserve any obser- 
vation which he could address to him. At 
this moment, Austria presented what in 
ancient times was said to be a spectacle 
worthy of God—namely, the spectacle of a 
just man suffering under undeserved misfor- 
tune. However, he would dwell no longer 
upon that subject, because he thought it was 
one on which there could not possibly be 
two opinions ; but he must make a few re. 
marks upon the extraordinary position in 
which France was placed at the present 
moment. For some time past, the Em- 
peror of the French had held himself out to 
be the arbiter of the destinies of Europe, 
He had held, or at least had professed to 
hold, with regard to the condition of Eu- 
rope, the position of a political Jupiter, 
who, by his mere will, - could influence 
human affairs. Now, what had happened 
with regard to the present war? Look 
at the famous speech at Auxerre and 
the other oracular utterances which had 
amazed and astonished politicians, and 
upon which no one, even at the present 
day, could put an intelligible construction, 
All those utterances had been addressed 
to the world for the purpose of impressing 
it with the belief that the Emperor of the 
French had the whole situation in his 
hands. And what had occurred? Aus- 
tria suffered a great, and, he feared, to 
a great extent, a decisive, defeat. What 
happened next? There appeared in the 
Moniteur a statement to the effect that 
the Emperor of Austria, having satisfied 
his military honour in Italy, and concur- 
ring in the opinions expressed by the Em- 
peror Napoleon’s letter of the 11th of 
June to his Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
had ceded Venetia to France and referred 
all the matters in dispute to the mediation 
of the Emperor Napoleon. Well, Venetia 
having been ceded to the Emperor of the 
French, became, in fact, French territory, 
and the Emperor of the French accepted 
the office of mediator. But the Prussians 
told him to mind his own business, and in 
reality treated him with contempt. The 
Italians, too, continued their operations— 
which, by the way, had been singularly 
unsuccessful — and continued to invade 
Venetia, which, by the cession, had be- 
come French territory, so that the Em- 
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jected and snubbed by both parties. All 

urope waited to see what would happen. 
Everybody supposed that the Emperor of 
the French would have intimated to the 
authorities at Florence that they were 
not to advance on Venetia, and that he 
would have done something with the view 
of stopping Prussia. But nothing of the 
sort happened, for the Emperor accepted 
the rebuff in the face of all Europe, and 
the whole thing came to a standstill. In 
fact the Emperor of the French had been 
eompletely defeated, and there was no 
doubt that he had succeeded in taking the 
famous step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. Some persons said there was 
a conspiracy between the Emperor Na- 
poleon, Prussia, and Italy, but for his 
part he could scarcely believe it, nor 
indeed would it be proper in the Bri- 
tish House of Commons to utter such an 
opinion with regard to a great neighbour- 
ing Power. Such an opinion, however, 
had been uttered elsewhere, and there 
eould be no doubt whatever that there 
was a conspiracy between Prussia and 
Italy. Well, about a week ago a speech 
was delivered by Prince Napoleon, who 
was the nearest relation of the Emperor, 
there being but one line between him and 
the Imperial Throne. The policy pro- 
claimed by the Prince was this. He re- 
marked that— 

“The French Empire was, in point of fact, the 
triumph of modern democracy; the triumph of 
the Revolution, which had been retarded for 
fifteen years by the Restoration, and by Parlia- 
mentary Liberalism, but which now moves on, in 
spite of impediments to arrest its course. Peo- 
ple have been too hesitating and too prudent 
hitherto. They should have allied themselves 
with Prussia and Italy a year ago. The time is, 
however, now come when the banner of the 
Revolution, or, which is the same thing, the 
banner of the Empire, must be unfurled. The 
programme of this revolution is the struggle 
against Catholicism, which must be carried on ; 
the constitution of the great national unities 
on the ruins of factitious States and of the 
treaties which founded them ; democracy trium- 
phant, founded on universal suffrage, but which 
needs for at least a century to be directed by the 
strong hands of Caesars — Imperial France on 
the summit of this European situation; war, a 
long war, as the condition and the instrument of 
this policy. The first obstacle to this policy is 
Austria; but this obstacle must be overcome. 
Austria is the most powerful support of Catho- 
licism in the world. She represents the Federal 
form as opposed to the principle of united na- 
tionalities. She aims at the triumph at Vienna, 
Pesth, and Frankfort of Liberal and Parliamen- 
tary institutions as opposed to democracy. She 
is the last refuge of Catholicism and feudality ; 
pn must, therefore, be beaten down and stamped 
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It was a significant fact that immediately 
after that speech had been delivered 
Prinee Napoleon had been sent to Italy 
as the ambassador and representative of 
the French. This, then, was in the first 
place a religious war — a war against 
one particular phase of Christianity — 
namely, Catholicism; and in the second 
place it was a war on the part of demo- 
eracy against Parliamentary Government, 
or what the Prince termed Parliamentary 
Liberalism. Now, he believed that those 
hon. Gentlemen who were most opposed 
to Catholicism would not join in a re- 
ligious war against any phase of Chris- 
tianity, and that no Member of that 
House would wish to see democracy, 
based on universal suffrage, triumphing 
over Parliamentary Liberalism. This led 
him to the doctrine of non-intervention, 
which had been so eloquently advocated 
by the hon. Gentleman who commenced 
this debate. He did not want to see 
England plunge into any war on the 
Continent in which neither her interests 
nor her honour were involved; but he 
could not shut his eyes to the fact that 
the time might come when this country 
might be included in that denunciation 
of ** Parliamentary Liberalism,” and when 
she might be called upon by two great 
foreign aations to subscribe to the prin- 
ciple of **democracy founded on univer- 
sal suffrage,’’ and to conform herself to 
the rule which appeared to be laid down by 
the French Emperor, and to which Aus- 
tria was made to succumb. He understood 
the right hon. Gentleman who spoke last 
to coneur in the exclusion of Austria 
from the Germanie Confederation, for 
that was one of the principles contended 
for by Prussia. It was all very well for 
the right hon. Gentleman to talk of na- 
tionalities and the other principles he had 
enunciated, but the real grounds on which 
Austria was.attacked, and one which it 
was sought to blot her out of the map, 
or, at least, to shut her out of the Ger- 
manie Confederation, were those which 
he was describing. That was avowed 
by Prussia herself, and he said it was a 
thing which England ought to diseounte- 
nance, Whatever diplomatic action she 





took, he trusted that she would set her 
face against principles which were incon- 
sistent with the peace of nations and with 
her own Constitution, that Her Majesty’s 
Government would have their eyes open 
to that union—perhaps he might eall it 
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sia and the Government of Florence — 
undoubtedly he might. call it that con- 
spiracy between Prussia and the Govern- 
ment of Florence; and that they would 
not sanction the oppression of Austria, 
but would hold the scales even and 
maintain the rights of our ancient ally, 
Austria, and recognize the wonderful 
valour and heroism displayed by her. 
The outrageous and unprincipled conduct 
of Bismarck had been truly stigmatized. 
It had been justly laid down by the 
greatest writers on International Law 
that in carrying on a war it was neces- 
sary to consider all through it the pur- 
pose and cause of that war, and that 
when a belligerent had obtained the 
object of the struggle and an idemni- 
fication for the loss which had been 
inflicted upon him by his enemy, he 
ought to desist from the contest and 
rest satisfied. How did that apply to 
the case of Prussia? The object of the 
war in which she engaged was the vin- 
dication of her right to the Elbe Duchies. 
Whether it was a just cause of war or 
not, it was a fair cause of war; but Prus- 
sia, having been successful by means of 
the needle-gun, not so much by her mili- 
tary skill or valour, as by the ingenuity 
of the gunmaker—had pushed her advan- 
tage and practised a system of utter buc- 
eaneering. Talk of Germany and Father- 
land! Prussia had been devastating and 
overturning Fatherland, imprisoning princes 
and forcing their troops into capitulations. 
She had acted on a system of complete 
and lawless buccaneering. And here he 
must say a great deal of blame attached 
to the late Government and the Govern- 
ment of Lord Palmerston. It was they 
who overthrew those principles of public 
law on which the peace of civilized nations 
rested. It was they who first established 
the principle that a country was to get 
whatever it could, by fair means or foul— 
that what it got even by perfidy and vio- 
lence it was to keep, and that it was to be 
applauded for getting it. Those princi- 
ples they first encouraged in the person of 
Count Cavour, and now M. Bismarck was 
following in the footsteps of Count Cavour, 
and because he was more powerful, was 
prosecuting his designs more effectually. 
The result was the unexampled state of 
things now witnessed on the Continent— 
countries being attacked without any cause 
of war at all, and wholesale devastation, 
butchery, and violence being rampant in 
Central Europe. The Governments of Lord 
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Russell and Lord Palmerston looked only 
to success, and they had really demoralized 
European polities. They had done all they 
could to subvert those principles on which 
statesmen used, at least, if only for de. 
cency’s sake, to pretend to act. They had 
openly flung aside those principles—they 
had told nations and Governments that they 
need not mind right and wrong—that as long 
as they were successful, that wasall that was 
required; and that in that career of bucca- 
neering, while they were successful they 
should have the support of the British Go- 
vernment. It was non-intervention, it was 
true, because our Government never actually 
used violence in carrying out their policy, 
although they sent a fleet to support the 
landing of Garibaldi in Sicily, and they 
employed underhand arts of every sort. He 
said that for whatever confusion and blood- 
shed had occurred in Europe within the 
last month the Governments of Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Russell were respon- 
sible. The late Government must, he main- 
tained, be held to a great extent respon- 
sible for the misery and misiortune which 
had attended the recent wars on the Con- 
tinent. He understood that an appeal had 
been made in another place to Lord Derby 
with respect to the present state of affairs 
on the Continent, and that the noble Earl 
very justly replied that he had only very 
recently come into office, and that events 
which everybody regretted had been caused 
by the policy of his predecessors, for which 
he was not responsible, adding that it was 
too late to call upon the present Govern- 
ment now to take any action in the matter. 
He trusted, however, that the noble Ear! and 
his Colleagues would be actuated by more 
generous sentiments than those whom they 
succeeded, and that they would not be led 
away by that enthusiasm for success by 
which the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken seemed to be influenced. He 
hoped they would do everything in their 
power to bring about an honourable peace, 
taking into their consideration the interests 
and rights of our ancient ally, Austria, and 
not giving their sanction to any proposal for 
excluding her from the German Confede- 
ration, while they resisted the outrageous 
pretensions of Prussia and declined to fall 
in with the views of France, which ap- 
peared to be founded on some agreement 
between that country, Prussia, and Italy, 
for the purpose of making a profit out of 
the misfortunes and troubles of Europe. He 
trusted also that the Government would 
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Italy. The Italians, as they were called— 
[A laugh }—he did not admit that the Go- 
yernment at Florence constituted the Italian 
people—had not earned the cession of Ve- 
netia by any successes of their own. If 
they acquired that province it would be 
only by means of corrupt bargain and con- 
spiracy with Prussia, at the head of whose 
affairs was a Minister who had violated pub- 
lic right, and who had completely snubbed 
the Parliament of his own country. The 
Government would not, he hoped, lose sight 
of the claims of the South of Italy to have 
its own autonomy and independence. The 
South had not because of the lawless ag- 
gression of the North forfeited its ancient 
right to be governed by its own princes, 
He did not mean to contend that the Go- 
vernment should interfere to effect those 
objects by force of arms; but the moral 
influence of England ought, he maintained, 
to be exercised for the righteous purposes 
which he had indicated, and not to promote 
revolution. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It appears to 
me that my hon. Friend who has just 
spoken has been somewhat severe and un- 
sparing in his denunciations. He has been 
so liberal in pouring them forth against 
those with whom I have had the honour to 
act in particular, that I hope the Hoise will 
not deem me otherwise if I make some 
comments upon his speech. My hon. 
Friend has delivered a tirade against the 
Emperor of the French of such a nature 
and character that 1 cannot help thinking 
intelligent Frenchmen, when they read the 
report of what has fallen from him in the 
columns of the English newspapers, will 
regard his remarks with somewhat of the 
same feeling with which we peruse the 
speeches of the Marquis de Boissy. It is, 
Sir, with no resentment and with no senti- 
ment of displeasure, but still with con- 
siderable amazement, that I find a Mem- 
ber of the legislative body go so far as 
my hon. Friend has just done in the exer- 
cise of his deliberative faculties. The 
hon. Baronet has denounced the Emperor 
of the French, Count Bismarck, Count Ca- 
vour—but it seems there are men who are 
even worse than those distinguished per- 
sonages in his estimation. They are, ac- 
cording to him, but secondary representa- 
tives of the true principle of evil, which, 
in his opinion, has resided all the time 
with the late Government. [Sir Gzorcz 
Bowyer: Hear, hear!] My hon. Friend, 
I may observe in passing, has one fa- 
culty which is truly admirable, and that is 
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the power of giving utterance to accusa- 
tions in themselves the most violent and 
invective the most severe with a degree of 
good humour which is absolutely surprising. 
I only wish my hon. Friend had exhibited 
that unbounded good humour on the pre- 
sent occasion more fully towards us and 
towards that country of which he never 
speaks but to malign her—I mean Italy. 
When my hon. Friend came to that part 
of his speech in which, addressing Her 
Majesty’s Government, he appealed to 
them not to forget what was due to Italy, 
I thought to myself—recollecting all that 
has happened—that I was about to witness 
the strangest of metamorphoses, the hon. 
Member for Dundalk raising up his voice 
on behalf of that country. I almost ex- 
pected for a moment that he was about to 
advocate her claims, struck with admira- 
tion of the endurance under defeat, and the 
great fortitude displayed by the Italians in 
their early struggles. The hon. Gentle- 
man has not, however, one grain of admi- 
ration, or pity, or sympathy to spare for 
Italy. When he came to explain what 
was, in his opinion, due to her, he at once 
destroyed all ground upon which a charge 
of inconsistency against him could be 
founded. That which, according to him, 
we owe her is that the influence of the 
English Government should be used to tear 
her to pieces ; to undo, as far as it lies in 
our power to accomplish that end—I thank 
God it is neither within our power nor will 
—one of the noblest works of recent times 
—the gathering together the fragments of 
an ancient and distinguished Empire, and 
the making a country which was formerly 
the battle-field of contending States in 
Europe, assume a form of solid unity, and 
give promise that it would ere long be- 
come itself one of the great pillars of 
European order. I, for one, am satisfied 
that Her Majesty’s Government will not 
forget what is due to Italy, but then I feel 
assured they will remember it in a sense 
the very opposite of that which my hon. 
Friend has indicated. The hon. Gentle- 
man undertook at the commencement of 
his speech to declare what the sentiments 
were of the people of England on this 
subject, and all through his remarks he 
urged as an argument against the adoption 
of a particular course that the English 
people would be sure not to support it. 
It is something quite new to find my hon. 
Friend constituting himself the represen- 
tative of the people of England on ques- 
tions of foreign policy, and I am bound to 
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say that I should have thought his inspira- 
tion would have been drawn from some 
more distant quarter. The hon. Gentle- 
man accuses my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Stroud of being a sharer in 
that capital sin, which he also lays to the 
charge of the late Lord Palmerston, admi- 
ration of success. Now, it is due to the 
memory of Lord Palmerston, who was cer- 
tainly the animating spirit of the late 
Government in its Italian policy, to re- 
member that his attachment to the cause 
of Italy did not begin on the occasion of 
Italian success. It began in times when 
Italy was trodden under foot, not merely 
by the iron despotism of the petty Go- 
vernments which were scattered here and 
there over her surface, but by the force 
of that great Power which stood be- 
hind every one of them, and had en- 
tered with them into a secret network of 
treaties. My hon. Friend has spoken of 
conspiracies, but there indeed was a con- 
spiracy binding these States not to give 
liberty to their subjects, and it was when 
that state of things of which the hon. Gen- 
tleman is so warm and enthusiastic an ad- 
mirer and which he so severely denounces 
us for having coutributed to overturn, pre- 
vailed—it was in the very spring tide of 
that condition of her affairs that Lord 
Palmerston attached himself to the cause of 
Italy. I think, too, the hon. Baronet was 
searcely fair in charging the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Stroud (Mr. 
Horsman) with having made a speech to- 
night which was prompted by no other 
sentiment than that of mere admiration of 
suecess. My right hon. Friend was himself 
the man who drew attention to the remark- 
able change whieh has occurred not only 
in the condition of Europe, but also in the 
condition of English public opinion since 
the time when the discussion on the Motion 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Bridg- 
water took place. There has been a great 
change in public opinion on this subject, 
but I cannot think that it is to be attri- 
buted to the mere operation of success. | 
cannot imagine that we are so blind or so 
base, that the favours of fortune have the 
power to shake the settled judgment of the 
country, or to make us libel to-day that of 
which we yesterday approved. It appears 
to me, on the contrary, that the great 
events which have taken place, independent 
of those of a military character, have not 
only changed much which before existed, 
but disclosed much which was not observed 
before. My hon. Friend who has just sat 
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down said that the object which Prussig 
had in view in the war with respect to the 
Elbe Duchies, was, if not a just, at any 
rate, a fair object—a distinction which | 
do not understand. But he said that she 
had a fair object in view, and that the war 
only became abominable and execrable in 
his eyes when it assumed the double cha- 
racter, first that it became associated with 
the liberation of Venetia, and secondly, it 
eame to be a war for the unity of Ger- 
many. [Sir Gzorce Bowyer: I did not 
say—] That, at any rate was the con- 
struction I put on the words. If the hon. 
Baronet wishes to explain them, I shall be 
happy to hear the explanation. 

Si GEORGE BOWYER explained 
that what he said with respect to the Elbe 
Duchies was that whether the object of the 
war in that quarter was legitimate, if not 
just, was a fair subject of dispute; but 
that after Prussia met with great success 
she went on with what he called a system of 
buceaneering, overthrowing Sovereigns and 
making wanton conquests in a manner 
which were utterly inconsistent with Inter- 
national Law and the objects of the war 
itself. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am glad the 
hon. Gentleman has stated distinctly what 
he meant, but it does not alter the 
case, because we do not know that up to 
this hour Prussia has overthrown a single 
Sovereign. . I know it not. [Sir Geonez 
Bowyer : Saxony and Hanover.] I know 
it not. It may be that she has coerced 
those States for the purposes of the war, 
and there is no doubt at all about that ; 
but the future political condition of the 
Sovereigns of those States remains a mat- 
ter yet undetermined, and no person could 
say whether in respect to the States in 
question Prussia deserved the charge of 
buecaneering until we know what is to be 
their ultimate condition. But what I wish 
to point out is this. About two months 
ago it appeared that Prussia intended to 
make war on Austria in order to obtain 
possession of the Elbe Duchies. As my 
hon. Friend says, upon that issue there 
were not two opinions in this country. We 
had unanimously condemned the joint eon- 
duct of Austria and Prussia at a former 
period in reference to the Duchies; and 
when Austria adopted the course of public 
right with regard to the Elbe Duchies, 
opinion in this country was unequivocally 
declared in opposition to it. But when the 
war began the case of the Elbe Duchies 
was completely absorbed and swallowed up 
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in a far greater question ; and we must 
now look at the cause of the war, not 
merely or mainly with reference to mere 
condemnation, as if we were to set our- 
selves up to be judges of nations and of 
Governments—a position, I think, we have 
no right to arrogate to ourselves ; but we 
must look at the great issue involved with 
reference to the well-being and happiness 
of Europe ; and in the share which it gives 
to this country in promoting that well- 
being and happiness, and ‘to the mode in 
which we should exercise that influence. 
I, for one, entirely disclaim any title to 
condemn or to sympathize with anybody 
except in the sense of giving a private 
opinion, which all men are entitled to give 
in passing their judgment upon the conduct 
of others. But let us now consider the 
question in that point of view. There was 
one sentence in the speech of the right hon. 
Member for Stroud which I heard with 
some jealousy, though, perhaps, I did not 
distinctly gather its meaning, but he used 
an expression, much and long in favour in 
this country, in stating that it was the duty 
of the British Government to endeavour to 
maintain the influence of England at the 
highest point in every Cabinet in Europe. 
Now, I venture to say that the influence of 
England is best maintained by refraining 
from continued interference. The influence 
of England, so far as it is genuine and use- 
ful, does not depend on elaborate schemes 
for magnifying our old reputation and our 
old performances. It does depend, first, 
on the strength of the country, and se- 
condly, upon the credit that may be given 
to the country for the honesty of its pur- 
pose, and for the disinterestedness that is 
80 favoured by our insular position. I 
dare say the difference of opinion between 
my right hon. Friend and myself is on this 
point, and it is a verbal difference more 
than anything else. I wish to express an 
opinion that I strongly entertain, that just 
as between man and man you do not make 
your friend attached to you and admire 
you by any elaborate effort to draw forth 
his attachment or his admiration, so I 
think in regard to our influence, it is more 
likely to be the spontaneous growth of the 
greatness of the country, and of the confi- 
dence which by our good conduct we shall 
lead others to have in us, than by inces- 
santly setting before us questions of policy 
which do often tend to involve us, if not in 
intrigues, in petty rivalries and struggles 
for local objects, and for the attainment of 
Weight in the Councils of this or that Sove- 
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reign, and which lead often to our own dis- 
advantage. Speaking of British influence 
in its proper sense, of course, it will fol- 
low that in the case of any great European 
complication British influence will at one 
or other time come to be employed. It is 
difficult to define accurately that principle 
of non-intervention which the hon. Member 
for Wick (Mr. Laing) invites us to adopt, 
Non-intervention, no doubt, if we are satis- 
fied with anything less than metaphysical 
strictness of definition, and if we take it 
as indicating that spirit and temper, I 
heartily subscribe to it ; but the experience 
of us all shows that the instances in which 
we have interfered by diplomatic correspon- 
dence in the transactions of Europe have 
been eminently fruitful of good to many 
nations. If we go back so far as the con- 
stitution of the Belgium kingdom we shall 
find an evident instance of this. Take 
another case, to which I should appeal with 
more confidence if the hon. Member for 
Dandalk were not in the House. With 
respect to Italy, the share taken by Eng- 
land in 1859 and 1860 in the diplomatic 
transactions of Europe, and between the 
preliminaries of Villafranca and the peace 
of Zurich, was alike beneficial and impor- 
tant. The noble Lord, no doubt, will be 
called on to exercise influence in some 
shape or other, and as I have said, we 
should endeavour to put out of our minds, 
so far as we can, the perplexities involved ; 
exercising moral influence in matters be- 
yond our control, and in which we have not 
necessary information and no title to act. 
Let us take a practical and perspective 
view, and ask ourselves what are the ob- 
jeets and desires which we should propose 
to ourselves in exercising, whether as 
Ministers or Members of this House, and 
in whatever capacity that share of influ- 
ence in our country may have in bring- 
ing about any European settlement. And 
here, I must say, that the hon, Mem- 
ber entirely failed in his impeachment of 
the description, not less just than bril- 
liant, given by the right hon. Member 
for Stroud of the position of the three 
parties to this struggle as they are likely 
to emerge from the conflict. I look first 
to Italy, and I trust the noble Lord will 
never forget that the cause of Italy is dear 
to the people of England. If I may for 
one moment constitute myself, like the hon. 
Member for Dundalk, their organ, I will 
say with confidence that they will never 
forget or forgive any deviation on the part 





of the Government from the straight path 
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on this great question —from that path 
in which the influence of England, such as 
it may be, shall be uniformly and steadily 
exercised for the promotion of the unity 
and independence of Italy on grounds the 
most strictly germane to every definition, 
however rigid of the objects and the limits 
within which our share in foreign polities 
ought to be confined, because we hold, the 
British Government and the British people 
hold, that a united and strong Italy is an 
element of immense power added to the 
guarantees of European order. It is not 
necessary that we should take a narrow or 
selfish view adverse to the greatness of 
this or that European Power; but the more 
the countries of Europe are solidly con- 
stituted under Governments, I will not say 
all great—because the small States are 
matters of fact, and ought to be respected 
as eminently beneficial—but under Govern- 
ments that are associated in heart and will 
with the sentiments of their people ; Europe 
so constituted is a guarantee for peace, for 
order, for civilization, and for the happi- 
ness of mankind. And I place confidence 
in the noble Lord in this respect, and in 
the Government as constituted. 1 think it 
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which has the position of Germany been 
beneficial ; while on account of those diffic 
culties and struggles Germany has not 
been able to attain to her proper position 
in Europe, and has heen prevented from 
giving to Europe those solid advantages 
which Europe ought to have derived from 
her. It is not for us, I think, to presume 
to determine in what way the great Ger. 
man problem ought to be solved. So 
weakened has she been by internal dis- 
union and by the struggles and rivalries of 
Prussia and Austria that it would be im- 
possible for any Englishman to determine 
in what way that problem should be solved; 
but other influences are determining that 
question. It ia not for us to say a word 
as to the manner in which those influences 
have been brought to bear ; but looking 
at what is going forward as a matter of 
fact—judging drily, as we ought, as to its 
probable effects on the European system 
—I believe that if, instead of Prussia and 





Austria contending for power in Germany, 
few Power only shall be in a position to 

wield an influence there, that influence will 
be beneficial to Germany at large. It will 
be beneficial, no doubt, to the Power that 


unnecessary to refer to expressions that | wields it; but I believe it will be also 
have been used by Members of that Go- | beneficial to the Power which has been 
vernment in former years, and from which | worsted in the struggle, and which has 
adverse inferences on some points bearing | been obliged to yield. When my hon. 


on Italy might be drawn. Well then, 
Sir, as to Germany. Let my right hon. 
Friend descend fairly into the arena of 
argument and consider what has been the 
condition of Germany. In my judgment, 
so far as I can form an opinion on the 
events of the last century, it has been a 
deplorable condition. Germany instead of 
being a strength has been a weakness to 
Europe. Germany has been a perpetual 
cause of difficulty and apprehension. The 
time has been when millions have been 
added to the Military Estimates of this 
country, chiefly on account of what might 
take place in Germany. But that is not 
& position in which such a Power as Ger- 
many ought ever to be placed. Ger- 
many contains the most numerous race 
in Europe; one of the most intelligent, 
and, perhaps, the most highly intellec- 
tual—a race united by its juxtaposition, 
famous in history, having traditions infe- 
rior to those of no other people. Surely 
Germany, with all those great advantages, 
ought to defend herself. And why has 
Germany been weak? Because she has 
been subjected to the constant struggles 
and rivalries of two Powers to neither of 
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Friend calls upon us and calls upon the 
| Government to use our influence to main- 
tain the power of Austria in the Germanic 
Confederation, I could understand him per- 
fectly well if he could convince me that the 
old state of things had been beneficial to 
any one. Now, has it been beneficial to 
any one? What has been the position of 
Austria for many years ? A most unhappy 
one. In her own immediate dominions, 
inhabited by races which it is difficult to 
combine under one political and Executive 
constitution—I hope she will combine them 
—I am satisfied, as my right hon. Friend 
said, that her chances of combining them 
will be greater when once she is relieved 
from her false position in Germany and her 
other false position in Italy. But the 
polities of Austria of late years have beea 
chiefly external to herself. Her struggles 
for supremacy in the German Bund and her 
attempts up to 1859 to maintain all her in- 
fluence in Italy have prevented the accom- 
plishment of the main purpose for whieh 
Austria has existed; while, at the same 
time, no progress has been made in settling 
those questions which must be settled, and 
to bind together in one harmonious union 
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the people of Hungary and the peoples of 
the other different countries which com- 

the Austrian Empire. And has not 
her position in Italy been a false one? 
Has her position in Venetia been of good 
to any one? The Austrians never have 
been able to pretend that they are one 
people with the people of Venetia. The 
people of Venetia have to pay taxes ; they 
have to serve in the army and they have 
to discharge other duties, the fulfilment of 
which a strong Government can enforce ; 
bat in point of feeling there never has 
been the smallest proximity of feeling be- 
tween the Austrians and the Venetians. 
Has my hon. Friend read the address of 
the Archduke, who is general of the Aus- 
trian army, on his retiring from the army 
of the South to join that of the North ? 
In that you read clearly undeniable evidence 
of the hopeless state of things existing as 
between Austria and Venetia. Whom 
does he address to defend the Austrian 
possessions in Italy? He addresses the 
people of the Tyrol and the garrisons of 
Venetia; but he makes no address to the 
Venetian people. Ile knows that if he did 
so he would find no echo. Has my hon. 
Friend secn the monument to Marshal 
Fadetzky? Has he seen those painful 
words—I admit they were deserved —which 
record that soldier's victory over his fellow- 
countrymen? If unhappily there were an 
insurrection in this land, and any com- 
mander won a victory at the sacrifice of 
the lives of thousands of his fellow-coun- 
trymen, would a monument be raised in 
Westminster Abbey or in any of our 
public places to record such a triumph ? 
Fellow - subjects of Marshal Radetzky’s 
those Italians might have been by accident 
and for a time; but fellow-subjects of his 
in heart and will they could not have been ; 
fellow-subjects of his in tongue, fellow- 
subjects of his in tradition, fellow-subjects 
of his in hope and feeling they could not 
have been. They were foreigners in spite 
of mere conventions and written docu- 
ments. Something deeper than written 
documents is required to make men fellow- 
subjects ; and as foreigners the Venetians 
feel towards Austria as strongly as she 
feels that she is a foreigner towards them. 
My hon. Friend appeals to us strongly 
when he asks us to look at the present 
position of Austria. The loss of dominion 
is not pleasant to any State. We ourselves 
have gone through the operation. None 
of us are old enough to know the feeling 
which prevailed here at the time of the 
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separation of the American Continent ; 
but we are able to look back and see that 
painful as that separation was—though it 
pierced the heart of England through and 
through—yet it was not less beneficial to 
England than it was to the inhabitants of 
what are now the United States. To be 
relieved from a false position may be a 
most painful process to the country which 
obtains the relief; but that is no reason 
why there should be an interference such 
as my hon. Friend asks for. The long ac- 
count between Austria and Italy it is 
unnecessary to open. It is time that 
account should be closed. And deeply do 
I regret the great error which, in my 
judgment, has been committed by Austria 
in introducing a political element into the 
present contest by making a cession of 
Venetia to France. I believe it to bea 
transaction without example, parallel, or 
precedent of any kind that in a state of 
war one of the belligerents should hand 
over a territory, which is a part of the 
matter in question, to an indifferent party, 
not engaged in the war, for the purpose of 
raising some artificial barrier against the 
enemy. I regret that, but not because I 
think it will have the effect of keeping 
Venetia in the hands of Austria. The 
cession I look upon as definite and settled ; 
but whether it now exists in any shape, 
perhaps the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs will be able to tell us. 
As far as I am able to judge of the cession 
to France, I believe that the shadow has 
melted away. I cannot suppose that Gene- 
ral Cialdini is engaged in an invasion of the 
French dominions. I believe that the 
cession of which we have heard was the 
thought of a moment and the fiction of an 
hour; but though I believe that thought of 
a moment has passed away, and that fiction 
of an hour has ceased, and though I be- 
lieve Venetia is still Austrian territory, 
yet I also believe Austria must feel 
that her dominion over the Venetians 
is at an end. And what I regret is 
this— that Austria has lost the oppor- 
tunity which a direct cession of Venetia 
would have given her to lay the foundation 
of a most solid friendship with Italy. I 
know that my hon. Friend cannot go with 
me in this sentiment ; for he cannot speak 
of Italy with even the courtesy which is due 
from a British subject. The Queen has 
been pleased to recognize the kingdom of 
Italy ; but my hon. Friend, like the Aus- 
trian Government, is unaware that there 
is a kingdom of Italy in existence. I repeat 
28 
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that I am sorry there has not been a direct | take it for granted that she will retain her 
cession, which might have laid the: foun. | great seaports in the Adriatic, which may 
dation of that solid friendship which I hope perhaps include Trieste. I do not say 
to see one day existing between Austria | what would be reasonable after a long pro- 
and Italy; because I think the finger of | tracted war ; but if these things are to be 
Providence has written that between the | settled by equity or any other principle but 
Austrian and Italian kingdoms there ought | the sword, it appears only fair that no na- 
to be no rivalry, but that they ought to be| tionality or historical geography would 
in perpetual harmony and alliance. Well, | justify them in including Trieste in Italy, 
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Sir, I cannot but hope that out of this 
tremendous carnage good is to result. I, 
assume, and I ought to assume, that 
Prussia will not render herself obnoxious to 
the charges made by my hon. Friend when 
she comes to the adjustment of the difficult 


| sources, 


| tutions. 


She will have vast spaces of undeveloped 
territory—vast amounts of undeveloped re. 
She will have all these millions 
of her subjects to bring together and bind 
together under the influence of good insti- 
She has shown—and I give her 


question of what should be the Constitu- | the greatest honour for it—she has, under 
tion of Germany. If Prussia does proceed the influence of an enlightened Ministry 
in that buceaneering spirit which she pro- | within the last twelve months, shown her. 
ceeded in with respect to the Elbe Duchies, | self superior to one of the most dangerous 
two years ago, hand in hand with Austria, | prejudices that still fetter the human spirit 
the censures of my hon. Friend will be de-| in regard to freedom of commercial inter- 


served. But let us hope for better things. | 
It may be possible when the rivalry in| 
Germany is at end there may be established | 
between Prussia, the leading Power in the | 
Confederation, and the Minor States such 
relations as will do justice to these States, 
and give Germany her proper position in | 
Europe. That, I think, is the problem to| 


be settled in Germany ; and we should not 


by act, or even by word, offer any obstacle | 
to the solution of that problem. Now, Sir, | 
suppose Austria ceases to be a German 
Power—that is, in the sense of being a| 
member of the German Confederation—I | 
confess that does appear to me to be a| 
following up of the transition whieh resulted | 
from the policy which Austria adopted 100 | 
years ago, and of the transition which took | 
place when the Emperor of Austria gave | 


' task ? 


course. It is impossible too highly to com- 
mend her statesmen for the spirit which 
they indicated at the time when they as- 
sented to a Treaty of Commerce with this 
country. Has she not a hopeful and noble 
Is there anything to prevent her 
continuing to be—what she so long has 
been, and which I hope she will always 
remain—one of the great Powers of Europe? 
Is it not even possible that she may find 
that this curtailment of her territory—this 
cession of certain parts and characters 
which she was unable adequately to fulfil, 
though apparently a loss, proved to be a 
real gain? I know not whether this is too 
hopeful a picture in times of wholesale 
bloodshed —perhaps it may be an unnatural 
deduction of the mind to anticipate favour- 
able results to be wrought out through the 


miserable process of a bloody war. But 


up the ancient and venerable title of Em- 
when these favourable results do appear to 


peror of Germany. That was an enormous | 
change. It appeared to some to consist rise up before us it is not too much to hope 
only in name ; but it involved the fame and | that the three parties to the war—namely, 
the power of ancient and venerable tradi-| Germany on the North, Austria, and Italy, 
tion. Since that she has had nothing to will be both stronger and happier and in 
sustain her against Prussia excepting her | better harmony together after the war than 
own policy and strength, and undoubtedly | they were before it. That blessed con- 
there has been a tendency on the part of | summation we all desire, and whether much 
Prussia to aggression, and she has ap-| or little be in our power we should do no- 
peared constantly to gain ground upon her. | thing to impede or prevent it. 

But supposing that Austria loses altogether! Lorpv STANLEY: Sir, this debate has 
Venetia—that Venetia ceases to be an! lasted for some time, and, as was to be 
Austrian province —what will be the posi-| expected, many and various opinions have 
tion of Austria ? Will the position of Aus-| been expressed by those hon. Gentlemen 
tria be deplorable? She will still have a| who have taken part in it. I hope it will 
population of 33,000,000. She will still | not be supposed that on the one hand I 
have countries of enormous fertility. She | necessarily agree or acquiesce in those 
is not so favoured as other countries with | opinions which I do not expressly mention 
regard to the command of sea coast, but I | for the purpose of saying I differ from 
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them, or, on the other hand, that I differ 
from those opinions in which I do not go 
out of my way to express agreement. I 
think that in the actual state of Europe 
the House will hold me justified if I do 
not think it expedient to go into a general 
detailed discussion of the political situation, 
and the more so as that situation is chang- 
ing not merely from week to week, but from 
day to day, and I may say, from the tele- 

ms received, almost from hour to hour. 
I shall confine myself, therefore, as closely 
as I can to the questions which have been 
put to me in the course of this discussion. 
First of all comes the question of the hon. 
Member for Wick (Mr. Laing). He wants 
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has been said by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite upon the subject, when he said 
that you are never more likely to lessen 
the influence of England than when you 
are constantly endeavouring to increase it 
by giving advice. I think that the right 
of giving advice has of late years been 
largely used ; and that it has sometimes 
been not only used, but abused. Still, 
there is truth in the proverb which says 
that lookers-on see more of the game than 
the players; and cases do oceur when 
warning given by a friendly and neutral 
Power—by a Power which is well-known 
to have no interest of its own to serve— 
by a Power desiring nothing more than the 


some guarantee that no intervention is | restoration of peace, and that that peace 
contemplated on our part. He wants some | shall be permanent, may do something to 


assurance that this country will not be 
dragged into a war as it was in the Cri- 
mean case. He admits the policy of the 
Government is intended to be that of non- 
intervention ; but he fears that it may be 
possible to drift into a quarrel without 
intending it. But I suppose when the 
hon. Member speaks of intervention he 
means either armed intervention or inter- 
vention of such a nature as, though not 
immediately, yet in ultimate result might 
lead to an appeal to physical force. If 
that is what he refers to, all I can say 
is that if the speech which Lord Derby 
about a week ago delivered in another 
place—if the opinions which I myself have 
invariably expressed on that subject, not 
merely when occupying the position I 
now hold, but for many years past when 
these questions were under discussion— 
if, what is infinitely more important, the 
unanimous feeling (for I believe it to 
amount to unanimity both of Parliament 
and the people out of doors)—the feeling 
that we ought not to be dragged into these 
Continental wars —if all these things, taken 
together, do not constitute a guarantee that 
ours will be a pacific policy, a policy of 
observation rather than of action—then I 
am unable to understand in what language 
a stronger guarantee can be given. But 
if what is meant is intervention of a differ- 
ent character—intervention in the shape 
of friendly advice tendered by a neutral 
Power, then I think the question whe- 
ther intervention of that kind is under 
particular circumstances desirable or not 
18 & question which must necessarily be 
left to the discretion of the exeeutive Go- 
vernment. I am not personally very fond 


of the system of giving advice to foreign 
I entirely agree with what 


countries, 








shorten the duration and limit the extent 
of a war that might otherwise spread over 
the greater part of Europe. As to the 
state of affairs at the present moment—for 
that, | apprehend, is the practical question 
on which the House wishes an answer from 
me, I wish distinctly to assure hon. Gen- 
tlemen and the country that the British 
Government stand, as regards the European 
controversy, free, unpledged, and uncom- 
mitted to any policy whatever. The sole 
diplomatic act which the present Govern- 
ment have taken—and it was almost the 
first act of any kind they had to perform 
—was that of supporting in general terms 
at Florence and Berlin the proposition made 
by the French Government for a temporary 
cessation of hostilities. It seemed to us that 
to support that proposition was on our part 
simply an act of humanity and common 
sense. The House will recollect what were 
the circumstances of the case. Venice 
had been ceded, not indeed to Italy, but 
ceded by Austria. A great battle had been 
fought—a decisive victory had been gained 
—Austria had invoked the mediation of 
France. France had accepted the post of 
mediator. She asked us to support, not 
the terms of peace—that would have been 
premature—but merely the general propo- 
sition for an armistice in order that the 
belligerent parties might have time to 
consider whether, under the totally altered 
state of circumstances, it would not be 
possible to substitute negotiations for fur- 
ther bloodshed, and to obtain the results of 
the war without continuing the war itself. 
We did not feel it in our power to refuse 
our assent to that principle. But, while 
in general terms we have supported the 
proposition of an armistice, we have 
pledged ourselves to no terms or conditions 
282 
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of peace whatever. We have pledged 
ourselves to nothing beyond the general 
advice that an armistice should take place. 
The circumstances under which that advice 
was given have passed. Our mediation 
and our advice have not been officially 
asked by the combatants, and we have 
abstained from giving it. That is the 
present state of the matter. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Stroud 
(Mr. Horsman) has asked me whether 
there is any expectation of an armed me- 
diation on the part of the French Govern- 
ment. Well, it is not my duty, nor is it 
in my power, to answer for other Govern- 
ments, but only for our own. All I can 
say is, I have not the slightest reason to 
believe that any step of that kind is in 
contemplation, and I have strong reasons 
to believe that no such step is contemplated. 
[Mr. Horsman: I did not ask that ques- 
tion. It was another hon. Member.] Then 
the question was asked by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wick (Mr. Laing). Then these 
two questions were put to me—first, whe- 
ther the British Government has been 
invited by that of France to address joint 
communications to all or any of the belli- 
gerent Powers? The French Government 
have taken up the matter and it now rests 
_ with that Government. The French Go- 
vernment may or may not ask us to join 
in that work of mediation; but, should 
they do so, I do not think it would be the 
duty of the British Government to join in 
any such mediation, unless we have a 
distinct understanding as to the terms the 
French Government will propose. The 
second question of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is, whether the British Government 
has expressed its readiness to concur with 
the Government of France in recommend- 
ing Austria to terminate the war, by 
accepting the two conditions proposed by 
Prussia and Italy as to her surrender of 
Venetia, and ceasing to be a member of 
the German Confederation. 
to that, Venetia has been, I understand, 
ceded by Austria, and whether or not any 
questions will arise as to that settlement 
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think any reasonable man can entertain 
a doubt that Venetia, at no distant period, 
will belong to Italy. Then, with re. 
gard to the question as to whether we 
have recommended Austria to terminate 
the war by assenting to the proposal of 
ceasing to be a member of the German 
Confederation, I must remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that that proposal , has 
never been ‘made, so far as I am, aware 
as the sole condition of peace, that Austria 
should cease to be a member of the Ger- 
man Confederation. No doubt. various 
preliminaries have been discussed between 
the two Governments. If the question 
were narrowed to the issue whether Aus- 
tria would conclude peace by ceding Ve- 
nice and by consenting to quit the Confede- 
ration, that, no doubt, would be a question 
upon which we should be in a position to 
give an opinion; but since we have no 
reason to think that the acceding to those 
two conditions hy Austria would terminate 
the war, and since we do not know accu- 
rately and precisely what are the terms 
which would be likely to be accepted by 
one or other of the belligerent parties, it 
would be clearly premature on our part to 
express an opinion on the abstract question 
as to what conditions might or might not 
be accepted. With regard to the general 
policy of the Government I have only 
one remark to make. I think there never 
was a great European war in which the 
direct national interests of England were 
less concerned. We all, I suppose, have our 
individual sympathies in the matter. The 
Italian question I look upon as not being 
very distant from a fair settlement; and 
with regard to the other possible results 
of the war, and especially as to the. es- 
tablishment of a strong North German 
Power — of a strong, compact Empire, 
extending over North Germany—I cannot 
see that, if the war ends, as it. very 
possibly may, in the establishment of 


Now, Sir, as| such an Empire—I cannot see that the 


existence of such a Power would be to 
us any injury, any menace, or any de- 
triment. It might be conceivable enough 


being absolute or conditional, I do not' that the growth of such a Power might 
know, still 1 apprehend that none of us| indeed awaken the jealousy of other Con- 
can entertain a doubt that the final result | tinental States, who may fear a rival in 


will be that Venetia must pass from Aus- 
tria. 


| 


Venetia has been, in effect, con-| in their position. 


That is a natural feeling 
That position, however, 


such a Power. 


quered not by Italy but for Italy ; Venetia is not ours, and if North Germany is to 


has been conquered in Germany. What- 
ever the manner of the transfer may be— 


become a single great Power, I do not see 
that any English interest is in the least 


whatever may be the precise nature of the degree affected. I think, Sir, I have now 
measures adopted by France —I do not’ answered as explicitly as I can the varie: 


Lord Stanley 
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questions which have been put to me. 1} 
think, in the first place, I may assure 
the hon. Member for Wick that there is | 
no danger, as far as human foresight | 
ean go, of Continental complications in- 
volving this country in war. I think, in 
the next place, that if we do not intend 
to take an active part in the quarrel, 
we ought to be exceedingly cautious how 
we use menacing language or hold out 
itusory hopes. If our advice is solicited, 
and if there is any likelihood that that 
advice will be of practical use, I do not 
think we ought to hesitate to give the 
best advice in our power; but while giv- 
ing if wnder a deep sense of moral re- 
sponsibility, as being in our judgment the 
best, we ought carefully to avoid involving 
ourselves or the country in any responsi- 
bility for the results of following that | 
advice in a matter where no English in- | 
terest is concerned. I do not think we 
ought to put ourselves in such a position | 
that any Power could say to us, *‘ We 
have acted upon your advice, and we 
have suffered for it. You have brought 
us into this difficulty, and therefore you 
are bound to get us out of it.” We ought 
not, I say, to place ourselves in a position 
of that kind. And now, Sir, I have stated 
all, I think, that it is possible for me to 
state at this time, and it remains for me 
only to assure the House—knowing, as I 
do, how utterly impossible it is for any 
Member of the Executive to carry on his 
work effectively without the support of 
public opinion—it only remains for me to 
say that, as far as the nature of the case 
allows, I shall always be anxious that the 
House shall be conversant with everything 
that is done. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
had regretted to hear some of the opinions 
expressed by hon. Gentlemen opposite in 
discussing the question. They were all 
of them talking of non-intervention, and 
yet, in point of fact, they all seemed to be 
in opposition to that principle. He sin- 
cerely hoped and believed that the po- 
liey of the present Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and Her Majesty’s Government 
generally, would be opposite to that of the 
late Government, for it was impossible to 
deny that the present state of the Con- 
tinent—the sanguinary war that was now 
being carried on there—was mainly owing 
to our intervention in the affairs of the 
Continent during the last ten or fifteen 
years. There were only two occasions on 
which a country was justified in inter- 
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and the Holy Father. 


fering ; one was where a Power from its 
geographical position, or from natural 
causes, became a menace, as in the case 
of the first Napoleon; and the other 
was where opinions were propagated that 
might lead to sedition in another country. 
The noble Lord enunciated a policy that 
would maintain the honour of the country 
aud be beneficial to Europe. 
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THE PRESSURE IN THE MONEY 
MARKFT. 
MOTION FOR A ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Mr. WATKIN rose to postpone the 
following Motion, of which he had given 
notice :— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to issue a Royal Commission directed to 
the investigation of the causes which have led 
to the late severe and protracted pressure in the 
money market, and to the continuance, for a long 
period, of a minimum rate of discount of 10 per 
cent at the Bank of England ; and also to investi- 
gate the Laws at present affecting Currency and 
Banking in the United Kingdom, and to report 
further what (if any) alterations have become 
expedient therein ; and, further, that it be an 
Instruction to the Commissioners to present 
their Report and the Evidence taken by them on 
or before the Ist February, 1867.” 

He said he was placed in rather an awk- 
ward position. He had promised to give 
way for his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Stroud, who had a notice relative to 
Austria on the Paper, and at that late hour 
(quarter past twelve o'clock), he (Mr. Wat- 
kin) did not feel himself justified in bringing 
on his Motion. He had appealed to the 
Government to assist him, but they had 
told him he could put it down on the Mo- 
tion for Supply on Monday. He ‘then 
asked for a morning sitting on Monday, 
but he had been refused. : 

Mr. WALPOLE said, there were al- 
ready two morning sittings appointed— 
namely, Tuesday and Friday. He thought 
the hon. Gentleman would have no diffi- 
culty in bringing forward his Motion on 
Monday. 


LORD CLARENCE PAGET AND THE HOLY 
FATHER.—QUESTION, 


Mr. WHALLEY put the following Ques- 
tion to the First Lord of the Admiralty :— 
Whether he is prepared to contradict certain 
unfounded statements which had appeared 
in the Continental newspapers, and thence 
copied into English papers, as to the pro- 
ceedings of the Commander of the Fleet in 
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the Mediterranean, and particularly the 
following :— 

“ That Lord Clarence Paget, the Commander of 

the Fleet in the Mediterranean, in passing through 
Rome, requested an audience of the Holy Father, 
which was granted, and lasted above an hour; 
and, afterwards, that he directed his way to the 
Farnese Palace, where His Majesty Francis II. 
granted him an audience, as desired.” 
He was himself in a position to state there 
was not a word of truth in it, but it was 
desirable that it should receive official con- 
tradiction. 

Lory HENRY LENNOX said, it ap- 
peared to him to be quite unnecessary to 
give any answer to the hon. Gentleman ; 
for not only had he answered his own ques- 
tion, but he was fully answered before he 
put the question on the Paper. It was 
not, however, a question which the Admi- 
ralty could answer, because if Lord Cla- 
rence Paget visited Rome in his private 
character there would necessarily be no 
record of it at the Admiralty. If Lord 
Clarence Paget had gone to Rome no doubt 
he would have done what other distin- 
guished visitors did when there, pay his 
respects to the Head of the country in 
which he found himself. Knowing how 
sensitive the hon. Member was on all mat- 
ters connected with Rome, he was happy 
to be able to inform him that his (Lord 
Henry Lennox’s) noble relative had not 
been near that city. By a curious coinci- 
dence, Rome was the only Court he had 
not visited. He went from Marseilles to 
visit the King of the Greeks, and he was 
now on a visit on which, it was to be hoped, 
the hon. Gentleman would feel no alarm, 
to the Sultan at Constantinople. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


HARES AND RABBITS (SCOTLAND) BILL, 
(Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, 
Lord Henry Scott.) 
[pit 210.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Sm WILLIAM STIRLING - MAX- 
WELL said, in rising to move the second 
reading of the Hares and Rabbits (Scot- 
land) Bill, I will only trouble the House 
with a few words of explanation. For 
some years past there have been consider- 
able complaints of the depredations com- 
mitted in Scotland by game, and of the 
damage done to the property of the tenan- 
try. I have carefully inquired into these 
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present Bill to apply a remedy. The ob- 
ject of the Bill is to give to the tenants, 
with the permission and by co-operation 
with the landlords, the same facilities with 
regard to killing hares which they haye 
now with regard to killing rabbits, The 
present law affords a remedy in the case 
of those tenants who are themselves fond 
of shooting ; but in other cases, where the 
pursuits of the tenant do not allow him to 
use a gun, the remedy is entirely nuga- 
tory, because he is not permitted to em- 
ploy another person to kill the hares op 
his farm, without having a gamekeeper’s 
license, or incurring an expense which he 
does not choose to incur. The object of 
this Bill is to enable tenants to kill hares 
on their farms by registering the, names 
of the persons whom they depute for that 
purpose. I am perfectly aware that in 
touching the question of ganie at all, con- 
siderable differences of opinion may arise, 
Many may say that it is not desirable to 
meddle with the question at all; while 
others, for whom I have a great respect, 
will say that considerably more than the 
provisions contained in this Bil] ought to 
be done. Considering the grievance to be a 
real one, I took counsel with many pro- 
prietors and tenants in Scotland, and hay- 
ing enjoyed the benefit of their advice, I 
beg to submit the Bill which I hold in my 
hand as a contribution to the settlement of 
the question. I believe the limited object 
this Bill proposes to gain will be obtained 
by the clauses which I venture to propose ; 
but I am not entirely wedded to the parti- 
cular provisions of the Bill, and I shall 
hear the observations of hon. Friends upon 
the subject with great interest and defer- 
ence. I am quite sure they will agree 
with me that it is most desirable to endea- 
vour, if possible, to take some course 
which may remove any unpleasantness of 
feeling which may possibly arise upon the 
subject between the landlords and tenants 
in Scotland. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the second 
time.” —(Sir William Stirling-Maxwell.) 


Mr. KINNAIRD: I am very glad to 
have heard the statement of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Perthshire, ad- 
mitting as it does the existence of this 
grievance. My only regret is, that the 
Bill will be inoperative in carrying out the 
wishes of my hon. Friend, because it is 
practically really of no advantage to the 
tenant, it being a Bill to enable him te kill 
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gume with the consent of the landlord. able to go to our constituencies and ex- 
it is ‘all very Well for us who have the | plain the nature of those Amendments, 
enjoyment of thé game to desire its | asking their opinions as to what they think 
vation; but I Would ask anybody | ought to be done in the matter, then in a 
whose living depends on the culture of the | fature Session it will be in our power to 
jand, whether there is not the most inor- | introduce a good Bill. In the present 
dinate préservation of game carried on, by | Session I do not think we are able to do 
means of which, in the damage done to much upon the subject. 
erope and otherwise, very great injuryis| Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE: I 
done to the tenant. The preservation of | quite agree with the last words of my hon. 
game in Scotland, where the agriculture is | Friend who has just spoken, that the difli- 
improving generally, has long been a great | culties of dealing with the question are so 
annoyance to the tenant, as well as a loss | great that it will be impossible to dispose 
to him in the damage done to his crops, | of it in the present Session. I agree also 
incurring as he does great expense in| with the opinion which has been expressed 
adopting the most improved methods of that some considerable change in the pre- 


agriculture. It is a great hardship that | sent condition of things is required, and I 
he should have a considerable portion of | do not think we ought to stand in the way 
his energies destroyed, and I am very/|of the very moderate measure introduced 
glad indeed that this Bill has been brought | by my hon. Friend opposite. With this 
forward. This Bill will, in my opinion, | view, I do not think we should overload 
do great service in Scotland. At the same | the Bill with Amendments, such as to ren- 
time, I do consider that it will require very | der it impossible to pass this small measure 
considerable amendment, and I hope that | this Session, leaving the larger question 
my hon. Friend will help us in rendering | to be dealt with subsequently. In the high 
this Bill perfect. state of our present cultivation in Scotland, 
Mr. CARNEGIE : It is not my inten-| some legislation is required in the interest 
tention to oppose the second reading of | of those who are engaged in the actual 
this-Bill. If I did so, it would give rise to | cultivation of the land, and I think there 
considerable misapprehension. So far as | is no means we can adopt short of taking 
I understand it, the principle of the Bill is | this class of game out of the special pro- 
this—that it is highly desirable that some | tection enjoyed by the others. I trust that 
change should be made in the present law | we may be able to deal with the whole 
of Scotland with regard to the preservation | question in a future Session, and therefore 
of hares and rabbits. My hon. Friend | 1 will not enter now into the reasons why 
the Member for Perth (Mr. Kinnaird) has | a broad distinction may be drawn between 
not exaggerated the evil which is suffered | this and other kinds of game. I shall be 
by the tenants from the present system; | glad to join with other hon. Members in 
and I think the thanks of the House are | doing all in my power to put a stop to this 
due to the hon. Baronet opposite for having | great nuisance, and to place hares and 
attempted to grapple with the subject. | rabbits beyond the pale of the protection 
I believe the Bill originated in the fertile | of the law. 
brain of an hon. Baronet who was defeated| Mr. FORDYCE: Representing as I do 
at the last election for Aberdeenshire. The| one of the largest agricultural districts 
hon. Baronet had declared that any attempt | in Scotland, I feel bound to say that this 
to alter the game laws was humbug; but | Bill gives great satisfaction to the tenant 
after his defeat he altered his mind and | farmers. For some years the onus of keep- 
suggested this Bill. I do not wonder, there- | ing the hares and rabbits from the tenantry 
fore, that there are many hon. Gentlemen | has been thrown upon the proprietors, be- 
who look upon the Bill with suspicion. | cause, although the law has given them to 
But to have opposed the second reading of | the tenants, the leases have taken them 
this Bill would have been likely to create | away again, At the same time, I must 
some misapprehension with regard to many | say that this Bill does not provide a re- 
Gentlemen on this side of the House. I} medy for all the grievances complained of. 
therefore consider it to be only right that | It does not, for instance, deal with deer, 
the Bill should be read a second time. At| which occasion, I believe, quite as great 
the same time, I must be allowed to say | an amount of destruction as hares and rab- 
that it is capable of very great amend-| bits. In point of fact, it only nibbles at a 
ment, and I hope that Amendments will be | very small portion of the great question of 
placed upon the paper, so that we shall be| game preserving. Upon these grounds I 
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for one object that the measure does not 
go far enough, but I think that its defi- 
ciencies may be made up in Committee. 
The state of the law of Scotland at present 
is quite sufficient to enable any complaints 
of the tenant farmers to be met ; and if the 
landlords would only avail themselves of it, 
and grant their tenants permission to kill 
game, we should hear no more of griev- 
ances, and the proprietors would receive 
ample remuneration for any sacrifice they 
might make in the increased good feeling 
which would spring up between landlord 
and tenant. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: As there 
is a real and substantial grievance con- 
cerned in this question, I think the House 
will not be indisposed to afford an oppor- 
tunity of redress. This Bill has an honest 
origin, whatever may be thought of it by 
any hon. Members. It is an attempt to 
settle a question which has given rise to a 
great deal of bad feeling between classes 
which ought always to be cordially allied. 
It crops up every day, and I really do not 
wonder at it. A man takes a long lease of 
a farm, and he finds large quantities of 
game feeding on the crops which he regards 
ashis own. In England the matter is made 
a matter of covenant between the landlord 
and tenant; and, in the absence of a co- 
venant, provided that the tenant takes out 
a licence to shoot game, all the game is as 
much his property as his beasts and ordi- 
nary stock. In Scotland that is not so; 
the game is the property of the landlord 
unless he gives liberty to his tenant to 
shoot it. It is in the presence of an ano- 
maly like this that my hon. Friend the 
Member for Perthshire (Sir William Stir- 
ling-Maxwell) has introduced this simple 
measure, the object of which is merely to 
remedy a substantial grievance. If this 
Bill passes in the absence of any provision 
to the contrary, the tenant will be able to 
destroy the game to which he objects. 
There are some hon. Gentlemen who say 
that this Bill does not go far enough ; but 
are they prepared to say that no agreement 
should be made between the landlord and 
tenant? Are they prepared to keep up a 
bad feeling between landlord and tenant; 
and, for the sake of others who have objects 
which are merely chimerical, to refuse to 
aecept a measure which in itself has all 
the elements of a fair settlement ? 

Mr. M‘LAGAN: I could have wished 
that if ever legislation had been attempted 
on the game laws, a much larger measure 
would have been introduced than the Bill 


Mr. Fordyce 
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now before the House. It falls far short 
of the exigencies of the case, far short of 
what will be necessary to satisfy those who 
complain, and complain justly, of the evils 
arising from the game laws. I+ deals only 
with one part of those laws, and leaves un- 
touched other parts as important, and as 
much the cause of offence as the part 
treated on. I feel convinced that, if the 
legislation of the hon. Member for Perth- 
shire had been as liberal as I know his prac- 
tice is on his estates as regards game, ‘his 
Bill would have given much more satisfae. 
tion than this is likely to do. But,, not- 
withstanding the shortcomings of this Bill, 
I do not agree with those who think that 
no benefit would be derived from it if passed 
into law. It is a step in the right direetion; 
and the very introduction of it is evidence 
that the proprietors of Scotland are now 
alive to the necessity of amending, the 
game laws. Now, before we can suggest 
any remedy, we must know the evils. com- 
plained of. It is well known that where 
game is kept in moderation, and wherea 
good understanding exists between land- 
lord and tenant—and I am happy to say 
that such is the case in many parts of Seot- 
land—there is no complaint or dissatisfac- 
tion ; but where there is an excessive pre- 
servation of game, or where large quantities 
of game are sold off an estate, there invari- 
ably are great dissatisfaction and agitation. 
Hence | am led to believe that the dissatis- 
faction is not so much with the game laws 
as with the excessive preservation of game, 
though no doubt this is encouraged by the 
game laws. And I am not surprised at the 
dissatisfaction of the farmers where there is 
this excessive preservation of game. 1 am 
not surprised that a farmer who has devoted 
his whole time, energy, skill, and capital to 
the proper cultivation of the farm, and.who 
pays a high rent for it, should be irritated 
that his crops, the fruits of his careful:la- 
bour, are destroyed by the hares and rabbits 
at every stage of their growth, from the ex- 
pansion of the first leaf to the maturing of 
the seed. I am not surprised that he 
should still more be irritated when he learns 
that his landlord, in addition to the rent 
received by him, is paid another rent for 
the same land by a game tenant, or, what 
is the same thing, receives a handsome in- 
come by the sale of game which had been 
reared and fed on the crops of the agricul- 
tural tenant. It is still more aggravating 
for a tenant to know that while his landlord 
and he are on the best of terms, his erops 
situated contiguous to the preserves of 
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another proprietor are destroyed by the 
game of that proprietor, who receives an 
income for animals fed on another man’s 
roperty, and on another man’s crops. 
he best remedy for this evil is to allow 
hares and rabbits to be dropped from the 
me list. I am aware that it will be said 
that it is a mere matter of agreement be- 
tween the landlord and tenant ; and that 
the tenant has no right to complain, as he 
took his farm on the distinct understanding 
that.the landlord reserved to himself the 
and the right to preserve it. No 
doubt. this is in most cases true; but such 
an agrement entered into in the beginning 
of a lease is generally found to be most 
unsatisfactory afterwards, as one of the 
contracting parties enters into a contract 
for subjects the value of which he knows 
nothing about ; for no tenant, a stranger 
in the district, when he takes a farm, can 
estimate aright the number of game kept 
on the farm, and the damage likely to be 
done by it throughout the lease. I am 
therefore not surprised that generally dis- 
satisfaction is felt by the tenants of those 
farms in the vicinity of preserves, and often 
disputes arise, even though arrangements 
had been entered into by the parties in the 
beginning of the lease in perfeet good 
faith. There are other parts of the law 
which I should like to see introduced into 
any Bill professing to amend the present 
Game Laws, such as cumulative punish- 
ments, the jurisdiction before which game 
cases should be tried, and the mode of 
procedure for assessing damages for the 
injury done to tenants’ crops. However 
incredible it may appear, it is no less true 
that a man may be punished five times in 
Seotland for the same offence. I shall 
not, however, enter upon these parts of 
the law at present, as I expect to have an 
opportunity of doing so early next Session, 
when I shall move for leave to bring in a 
Bill to amend the laws relating to game in 
Scotland. On consulting with some Mem- 
bers we have thought it advisable not to 
oppose the second reading of this Bill, but 
rather to move Amendments to the Bill in 
Committee, of which Amendment | shall 
avail myself in my Bill next Session. As 
this Bill is an assimilation to the English 
laws as regards hares and rabbits, it 
would have been much better if, in any 
attempt at legislation at all, the tenants of 
the two countries had been put in the same 
position—namely, that the same privileges 
48 regards game generally had been ex- 
tended to the Scottish tenants as are 
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enjoyed by their English brethren. I do 
believe that the best way to preserve 
game, and that which will be most satis- 
factory to the landlord in the long run, is 
to give the same privilege to the tenants 
as is enjoyed by the landlord ; and if a 
preferable right were to be given to one 
party more than to another, he surely on 
whose crops the game feeds is clearly en- 
titled to the right. There can be no doubt 
that the English law as regards game is 
founded more on justice than the Scotch. 
I hope that all the Scotch Members, re- 
garding this law more in the light of jus- 
tice than of territorial right, and throwing 
aside all party and political differences, 
will next Session endeavour to make such 
amendments in the law as to remove what at 
present is the plague spot of our agricul- 
tural social system. 

Mr. DYCE NICOL said, while giving 
every credit to the promoters of this Bill 
for an anxious desire to allay the agitation 
which had recently arisen among the tenant 
farmers in Scotland from the excessive pre- 
servation of game, and although unwilling 
to oppose the second reading of the Bill, 
he begged to say that its provisions did no- 
thing to meet the substantial grievance now 
felt in Scotland. The opinions of, he be- 
lieved, a large majority of the tenant farmers 
in Scotland was embodied in a petition 
from the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture 
presented to the House ; nothing less would 
be satisfactory, and he thought that the 
concessions there asked should be made in 
a liberal spirit. He was glad to hear from 
the hon. Member for Linlithgowshire (Mr. 
M‘Lagan) that he intended bringing in next 
Session a comprehensive measure ; and at 
this hour of the morning he would only add 
that it would be of such a character as 
would put a stop to the ill-feeling on the 
subject of game, which at present unfor- 
tunately existed in so many parts of Scot- 
land between landlord and tenant. 


Bill read a second time and committed 
for Thursday next. 


Arrangements Bill. 


TRAFFIC REGULATION (METROPOLIS) BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Secretary Watrote, Bill for 
regulating the Traffic in the Metropolis, and for 
making provision for the greater security of per- 
sons passing through the streets ; and for other 
purposes, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Secre- 
tary Watpoze and Mr. Hunt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 227.} 


TURNPIKE TRUSTS ARRANGEMENTS BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Secretary Watroxz, Bill to 
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an Act of the fifteenth year of Her present Ma- 
jesty, to facilitate arrangements for the relief of 
‘Turnpike Trusts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Secretary Watpore and Mr. Hunt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 228.] 


TURNPIKE ACTS CONTINUANCE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Secretary Watrotz, Bill to 
continue certain Turnpike Acts in Great Britain, 
and to make further provision concerning Turn- 
pike Trusts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Secretary Watpote and Mr. Hunt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 229.] 


NAVAL DISCIPLINE BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Joun Paxrineron, Bill to 
make provision for the Discipline of the Navy, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Joun Paxineron 
and Lord Henry Lennox. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 231.] 


House adjourned at half after One 
o’clock, till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 23, 1866. 


{LORDS} 





MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament — The | 
Earl of Gainsborough after the Death of his | 
Father; The Earl of Harrington after the | 
Death of his Uncle. \ 

Punic Bitts—First Reading—Uundred Bridges* | 
(210) ; Straits Settlements * (211) ; Oyster and | 
Mussel Fisheries * (212); British Columbia * | 
(213); Thames Navigation * (214). 

Second Reading—Oyster Bed Licences (Ireland)* 
(208). 

Committee — National Gallery Enlargement * 
(171) ; Dean Forest (Walmore and the Bearce 
Commons) * (178) ; Postmaster General * (75); 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation (No. 2)* 
(187) ; Extradition Treaties Act Amendment * 
(200). 

Report—Postmaster General* (75); Pier and 
Harbour Orders Confirmation (No. 2)* (187) ; 
Extradition Treaties Act Amendment * (200). 

Third Reading—-Sheriff Court Houses (Scotland) 
Act (1860) Amendment* (57); New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land Government * 
(195); Revising Barristers’ Qualifications * 
(196); Pierand Harbour Orders Confirmation * 
(185), and passed. 

Royal Assent—-Prosecution Expenses [28 & 29 
Vict. c. 52). 


John Baron Wodehouse having been 
created Earl of Kimberley in the County 
of Norfolk— Was in the usual Manner 
introduced. 


John Baron Henniker, in that Part of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland called Ireland, having been created 
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Baron Hartismére of Hartismere in the 
County of Suffolk Was in the usual 
Manner introduced. 


INDIA—GRIEVANCES OF INDIAN 
OFFICERS.—QUESTION, 


Lorpv LYVEDEN said, he wished t 
ask the noble Earl the Lord Privy Sealba 
Question upon a matter which had. been 
frequently the subject of Petitions to that 
House, both in this and in previous Sessions, 
and which related to the wrongs suffered 
by Indian officers on the amalgamation of 
the Indian with the Queen’s army. His 
question was, Whether the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India (Viscount 
Cranbourne) had found, on taking office, 
any scheme which he was prepared to 
adopt with regard to the claims of those 
Indian officers who alleged that they had 
suffered by an amalgamation of the Com. 
pany’s and the Queen’s services ; or whe- 
ther he had yet had an opportunity of 
considering those claims? The case of 
these officers had already been inquired 
into by a Royal Commission of officers, 
whose conclusions upon the several points 
brought under their consideration he now 
held in his hand. Upon points 1 and 2— 
the retention on the cadres of Native 
regiments of the names of officers trans- 
ferred to new line regiments, and arrange- 
ments for promotion to the rank of General 
Officer—the Commissioners reported that 
the measures taken by the Government 
were effectual and sufficient. Point 3 was 
‘* the filling up of one-half the vacancies 
occasioned by the retirement of lieutenant- 
colonels and retention of their names upon 
the regimental gradation lists ;” and upon 
this point the Commissioners considered 
that a few promotions were required in 
completion of the reduced establishment 
from the Ist of January, 1862. Onpoint 
4—‘‘ the rule fixing twelve years: service 
in the rank of regimental lieutenant-colonel 
for promotion to colonels, with colonel’s 
allowance’’—the Commissioners stated the 
period of twelve years to be, upon the 
whole, about two years in excess of a 
fair period for lieutenant-colonels promoted 
prior to the lst of January, 1862. On 
point 5—*‘ the supersession of regimental 
officers by officers of the Staff Corps” — 
they considered that the measure adopted 
by the Government had not been effectual 
and sufficient, because of—first, the non- 
removal from the cadres of regiments of 
the officers transferred to the Staff Corps 
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and the new line regiments, as indicated 
by the eommittee assembled by the Seere- 
tary of State, of which Lord Hotham was 
President ; secondly, the consequent with- 
holding of promotion ; thirdly, the disturb- 
ing effect of the brevet. Whether rightly 
or wrongly, these Indian officers were 
under the impression that they had cause 
to complain of great grievances. His own 
opinion was that their claims were not to 
be judged merely on legal or technical 
grounds, but should be dealt with in the 
generous spirit in which a great country 
like this ought to treat the claims of its 
old servants. Their Lordships ought not 
to separate without having some assurance 
upon this subject. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
that he had been instructed to say that the 
attention of the noble Lord at the head of 
the Indian Office had been directed to this 
subject, but that he had not yet had time to 
consider any scheme. His noble Friend 
was perfectly aware of the pressing nature 
of the subject, and in a few days hoped to 
be able to inform the House of his inten- 
tions respecting it. 
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DOVER HARBOUR BOARD.—QUESTION, 


Eart GRANVILLE asked, Whether 
there was any truth in the rumour that 
two gentlemen who were members of the 
Dover Harbour Board—one of whom was 
nominated by the Admiralty and the other 
by the Board of Trade— were to be removed 
from their office and two others to be ap- 
pointed in theirstead? Oneof the present 
members was a large importer, and the 
other the agent of Lloyd’s ; both rendered 
great assistance to the Board by their 
knowledge and experience, and as Chairman 
of the Board he should regret greatly to 
lose their services. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he had 
communicated with his right hon. Friend 
at the head of the Admiralty (Sir John 
Pakington), and found that the rumour to 
which the noble Earl referred had no foun- 
dation whatever. In fact, the first intima- 
tion which his right hon. Friend had of the 
existence of the rumour was the inquiry 
= he (the Earl of Derby) addressed 

im. 


FOREIGN POLICY—THE WAR IN 
GERMANY.—QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he wished to ask a question of his 
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noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment on a subject on which it was neces- 
sary that Parliament and the country 
should be accurately informed—he wished 
to ask his noble Friend, What steps the 
Government had taken in reference to 
any negotiations with or any propositions 
made to any of the belligerent Powers, 
either as to a cessation of hostilities, or 
as to preliminaries of terms of peace. 
He gathered from the speech of the 
noble Earl on Friday night last, that the 
Government had acted in entire conformity 
with the announcement they had made of 
their policy not to interfere so as in any 
way to compromise this country, or to 
pledge themselves to any propositions what- 
ever, unless they had reason to think that 
the propositions would be acceptable to the 
belligerent Powers, and would lead to the 
establishment of peace. Upon reading 
the speech made by the noble Lord the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs on Friday 
night, he understood that speech also to 
indicate the line of policy which had been 
announced by the noble Earl. The noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley) said— 


“ The sole diplomatic act they have taken—and 
it was almost the first they had to perform—was 
that of supporting at Florence and Berlin the 
proposition for a temporary cessation of hostili- 
ties. It seemed to us that to support that was 
on our part simply an act of humanity and com- 
mon sense.” 


War in Germany. 


He did not gather from the reading of 
those words nor from anything said by the 
noble Earl that the British Government 
had given any opinion as to the terms upon 
which peace was to be concluded. He 
understood that that question was left 
entirely open. But it appeared that the 
noble Earl the late Foreign Secretary (Earl 
Russell), speaking on Saturday night at the 
dinner by which the Cobden Club was 
inaugurated, expressed regret that the Bri- 
tish Government should have been a party 
to terms which he considered were offen- 
sive to the Italian people. Without going 
into any other question, he thought it was 
right that they should understand as a 
matter of fact how the case stood. Had 
the British Government proposed or sup- 
ported any terms for an armistice or for a 
peace, and how far were we committed by 
the expression of any opinion upon the 
conditions or provisions which it would be 
desirable to adopt in the present position 
of affairs? He would be glad if the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government would 
give them some explanation. 
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Tue Eart or DERBY: I should have 
thought that the noble Marquess ought to 
have addressed himself, in the first in- 
stance, to the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Russell) by putting a question founded on 
the speech said to have been made by the 
noble Earl on a recent occasion, and as to 
which I shall be glad to ask the noble 
Earl whether he is correctly reported to 
have made use of these words— 

**No doubt the Emperor of the French, anx- 
ious for peace—desirous to restore peace to Eu- 
rope—acted, I have no doubt, with the best mo- 
tives when he proposed an armistice on that occa- 
sion to Italy and to Prussia. But the terms did 
not look promising ; they could not but be dis- 
tasteful to Italy, and, for my part, I regret that, 
however commendable on the part of the Empe- 
ror of the French that offer might be, an English 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs should 
have gone shares in that proposition, and should 
thus have done that which must be offensive to 
the Italian people.” 

Perhaps the noble Earl will have the 
goodness to say whether that is a correct 
report of what he said. 

Eart RUSSELL: Yes, that is a cor- 
rect report of what I said. I may as well 
state, in explanation, that I did not under- 
stand at all that the noble Lord at the 
head of the Foreign Department had said 
the Government were parties to any pro- 
posed terms of peace, but only to proposals 
for an armistice. The words used by Lord 
Stanley clearly expressed the meaning 
that the Government, while assenting to 
the proposal that they should join in asking 
for an armistice, did not pledge themselves 
with regard to any terms of peace. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I confess I can 
hardly reconcile the interpretation given by 
the noble Earl with his statement that 
what has been read is a correct report of 
his speech. He therein expresses his 
regret that a British Secretary of State 
should have given his sanction to terms 
which he knew must be offensive to the 
Italian people. Under the circumstances 
in which this speech was made, I should 
not have taken notice of it, notwithstanding 
the high authority from which it comes, if 
it had not been for the question put by the 
noble Marquess. That speech was made 
at a species of political picnic, which was 
held on Saturday last, for the purpose, in 
the first instance, of doing honour to the 
memory of the late Mr. Cobden, and, in 
the next place, of inaugurating a club to 
be called the Cobden Club. From the 
names of those who were present, and more 
especially from the names of those who 
were to form the committee, it appeared to 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 
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me that the Club consisted, in conjunction 
with Mr. Gladstone and the noble Earl, 
chiefly of the most advanced section of 
Liberal politicians. By that audience the 
jnoble Earl’s health was drunk; and in 
| returning thanks he thought it necessary 
|to deal with the matter with regard to 
‘which the noble Marquess has put his 
‘question. The circumstances of the case 
| are briefly these :—On the first day upon 
| which we accepted office—even before we 
| had returned from Windsor from aceepting 
office--the French Ambassador called at the 
Foreign Office, and had communicated to 
the Under Seeretary of State an arrange. 
| ment which had been made between France 
_and Austria and gave him copies of the letter 
| which the Emperor of the French had ad. 
| dressed to the Kings of Prussia and Italy, 
communicating to them the fact of the ces. 
sion of Venetia to France. - That was ae- 
companied by no observations at all. Later 
in the day Count de Latour d’Auvergne 
called at the Foreign Office and stated that 
he had received a telegraphic communica- 
tion from the Emperor, in which he re- 
quested that we would unite our good offices 
to his through our Ministers at Berlin and at 
Florence, for the purpose of obtaining an 
armistice and stopping the effusion of blood. 
That telegram was communicated to us im- 
mediately after our return from Windsor 
on the first day we took office. In confor- 
mity with the determination we had come 
to not to interfere in any manner with re- 
gard to any terms, we simply complied— 
as we thought it was our duty—with the 
application made on the part of the French 
Government, and instructed our Ministers 
at Berlin and Florence to co-operate with 
the French Government to obtain, if pos- 
sible, an armistice, and endeavour to as- 
certain whether any terms of ultimate 
peace could be agreed upon. I need not 
say that, in dealing with the proposal of 
an armistice, we expressed no opinion what- 
ever with regard to any political questions ; 
but, having received the simple intelligence 
that the cession of Venetia to France was 
a fait accompli, we did not think it was 
consistent with our duty to make any re- 
presentation to Austria or France that 
Venetia ought to have been ceded to Italy 
or that France ought not to have aceepted 
it from Austria ; nor did we consider whe- 
ther the mode adopted by Austria of ceding 
Venetia was or was not likely to be agree 
able to the Italian people. I do not hesitate 
to say I can easily imagine that the mode 
which was adopted of ceding Venetia by 
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giving it to France and not to Italy, was 
not likely to conciliate the people of Italy, 
and that they may feel their amour-propre 
considerably wounded at finding that they 
have obtained that which they desired to 
obtain by their own arms rather by the aid 
of the arms of Prussia and the diplomacy 
of France. But that was a question into 
which, as it seemed to us, we had no right 
to enter. Our object was simply and solely, 
if possible, to stop the effusion of blood 
and to prepare the way for a peaceable 
agreement between the belligerents. It is 
perfeetly well known that that endeavour 
on the part of France and ourselves failed 
in its object—an armistice was not agreed 
to; and from that time to the present the 
whole attempt at mediation has been solely 
and entirely in the hands of the Emperor 
of the French. We have taken no part 
whatever in the proposition of any terms 
nor in the giving of any advice. We have 
not been asked for advice, and we have not 
offered any. We have taken no part what- 
ever in the negotiations which have taken 
place between the Emperor of the French 
and the various belligerents. We have 
simply stood aloof, waiting for any oppor- 
tunity which might occur to interpose our 
good offices, if they should be required, 
towards the restoration of peace; but we 
have had nothing whatever to do with any 
terms which may have been offered or ac- 
cepted between any of the belligerents. 
That is the state of the case at present, 
The Emperor of the French has taken 
upon himself to mediate between the con- 
tending parties ; at one time his mediation 
did not seem likely to be successful ; but it 
affords me the greatest satisfaction to be 
able to say that we received a telegram 
last night which said that, since the five 
days’ armistice had been agreed upon, pre- 
liminaries of peace had been accepted both 
by Prussia and Austria, The telegram, 
however, did not state precisely what were 
the terms of those preliminaries of peace. 
This morning we have a fresh communi- 
cation which states that Baron Ricasoli 
had returned perfectly satisfied and ready 
to accept the conditions offered to Italy. 
I, therefore, think we may venture to en- 
tertain the sanguine expectation that the 
horrors of the war are now over. I can 
only hope and trust that diplomacy may 
effect, upon whatever terms, at all events 
a peaceable if not an altogether satisfactory 
solution of a question which at one time 
threatened to involve Europe in a very long 
and a very sanguinary war. 
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War in Germany. 


Eart RUSSELL: I must repeat that 
what I said on Saturday night had refer- 
ence to the statement made by Lord 
Stanley respecting an armistice, and had 
no reference whatever to the terms of 
peace. Venetia had been ceded to France, 
and an armistice was proposed; but it 
seems to me it is illusory to propose an 
armistice without preliminaries of peace, 
and it is not likely that the King of 
Prussia would stop in his victorious career 
upon a mere request for an armistice 
without any agreement as to the prelimi- 
naries of peace. If I have understood the 
noble Earl correctly, that the preliminaries 
of peace have been so far accepted as to give 
hopes for the restoration of peace, no one 
can rejoice more that I shall at the event. 

Tue Ear. or DERBY: The authority 
upon which I state that preliminaries of 
peace have been accepted is a telegram re- 
ceived from Lord Cowley after direct com- 
munication with the Emperor of the French. 
With regard to the observations of the 
noble Earl, I confess I do not see their 
force. I do not understand how, if it were 
commendable for the Emperor of the 
French to offer these propositions it can be 
a matter for regret that the English Se- 
eretary of State should have endeavoured 
to give effect to the views of the Emperor. 

Eart RUSSELL: The noble Ear! will 
perhaps permit me to explain somewhat 
further. I think that the Emperor of the 
French having made a proposition for an 
armistice it was very natural and proper 
for the King of Prussia to reply, ‘‘ I can- 
not accept this armistice, which is merely 
to give time to my enemy to recruit his 
forces and recover strength; but if the 
proposal for an armistice were coupled 
with other proposals, to serve as satisfac- 
tory preliminaries of peace, I could then 
agree to an armistice.”’ I have just read, be- 
fore coming down to the House, an account 
of the proceedings of the Emperor Napo- 
leon the First, after the battle of Auster- 
litz. It states that the Emperor of Aus- 
tria and Napoleon met, and, after convers- 
ing for two hours, they agreed at once to 
an armistice, and the result was that peace 
was concluded in a few days. It is per- 
feetly conceivable that, preliminaries of 
peace having been agreed to, an armistice 
was possible, in the hope that peace would 
be concluded in a few days; but it is not 
conceivable that two belligerents, one being 
victorious over the other, should havo 
agreed to an armistice without prelimina- 
ries of peace having been arranged. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or CHICHESTER asked 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby), Whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to proceed with the Ecclesiastical 
Commission Bill at present before the 
House ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, that the 
Bill had not been brought forward by the 
present Government, and they were not in 
any way responsible for it. He believed that 
it contained provisions which were likely to 
lead to considerable controversy ; but. if 
the noble Earl would consent to strike out 
those clauses which gave compulsory power 
to deal with the lands of Deans and Chap- 
ters, and would confine the measure to its 
less disputable provisions, the Government 
would give all the assistance in their power 
with the view to insure its passing in the 
course of the present Session. 

Tue Eart or CHICHESTER said, he 
had no objection to limit the Bill to its 
working clauses, and he should be glad to 
see those clauses passed during the present 
Session. 


SALE OF ESTATES BY AUCTION. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Lorp ST. LEONARDS, according to 
Notice, rose to draw the Attention of the 
House to the present State of the Law 
upon Sales by Auction of Estates ; and to 
give Notice that he shall once more intro- 
duce the Bill amending the Law on that 
Subject. The noble and learned Lord said, 
he had introduced and passed through the 
House this Session a Bill on this subject ; 
a Bill which, according to his best judg- 
ment and consideration, was calculated to 
place the law upon a proper footing. The 
measure would have protected the inter- 
ests both of owners and of purchasers of 
estates. It gave to owners every oppor- 
tunity of preventing the sale of their land 
at too low an amount, and it protected the 
purchaser against being compelled to pay 
an excessive sum in consequence of bid- 
dings unfairly made by auctioneers. The 
Bill was sent down to the House of Com- 
mons on the Ist of May; but no notice 
was taken of it until the 17th of the pre- 
sent month, when it was sacrificed with a 
number of other ‘ innocents,’’ and the or- 
der for the second reading was discharged. 
At present there was a conflict between 
law and equity upon the point. The rule 
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in equity was, that if a bidder were em. 
ployed for the purpose of taking advan- 
tage of the ignorance of a purchaser and 
running up the value of property, the sale 
was void; but if a bidder were employed 
to prevent an estate being sold under 
its value where the price was limited, 
that which in law was illegal was perfectly 
legal in equity. This conflict in the 
law was a disgrace to the country, and 
the great object of his Bill was to put 
an end to it. He wished to give a warn- 
ing to solicitors and auctioneers as to the 
course which they might pursue in con- 
ducting sales during the recess. If, act- 
ing as they had hitherto done, they gave 
biddings without the knowledge of pur- 
chasers, and without any security to pro- 
tect them against biddings simply to run 
up the price, every one of those sales 
would be void. The duty of ar auctioneer 
was to take biddings, not to make biddings, 
and nothing but mischief could ensue from 
their adopting the opposite course. Two 
cases had been decided in Courts of Justice, 
one of them by his noble and learned Friend 
opposite (Lord Cranworth), showing that 
Courts either of law or equity would not 
hesitate to interfere where the auctioneer 
had acted as a puffer to the disadvantage 
of the purchaser. It was with the ut- 
most surprise he had learnt that the 
system existed even in the Court of Chan- 
cery, where, if anywhere, a perfectly fair 
and open sale might have been looked for. 
From the interest he took in the matter, 


by Auction. 


| from his long experience of sales and means 


of information, he had been as likely as 


| anyone to know what the practice was in 


such transactions, but till he introduced 
this Bill he had not the slightest concep- 
tion that any auctioneer was in the habit 
of bidding at a sale where, by order of the 
court, there was a reserved price. If 
he had been aware of the practice whilst 
in office he should at once have put a stop 
to it. As long as attention was not called 
to the matter a purchaser was ignorant of 
his right to relief; but now, after the dis- 
cussions which had taken place, a purchaser 
wishing to get rid of his bargain would 
feel no hesitation in repudiating the con- 
tract where this had been vitiated by the 
conduct of the auctioneer. This would 
throw upon the owner the necessity of 
bringing an action or filing Bill, either 
of which courses must fail when the fact 
transpired that the auctioneer had made 
bids without the knowledge of the purchaser. 
The Bill as it stood at present was mere 
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waste paper ; but he should take the earliest 
opportunity in his power of again bringing 
it forward, and, meanwhile, he advised the 
attorneys and auctioneers to work its pro- 
visions fairly, and next year they would be 
able to tell practically whether these provi- 
sions ought not to be adopted. 

Tue Eant oF MALMESBURY said, 
his noble and Jearned Friend did good 
service in warning solicitors and auce- 
tioneers of the actual state of the law; 
but. he had no seruple in telling his noble 
and) learned Friend and the House that 
since the Bill had passed through their 
Lordships’ House the public feeling in its 
favour had not increased. Many profes- 
sional men had warned their clients that 
this was a buyer’s, not a seller’s Bill. He 
did not dispute the great experience of his 
noble and learned Friend; but he was 
unable to see the great evils of which his 
noble and learned Friend had spoken in 
the circumstance that the auctioneer be- 
came also the agent of the seller, bidding 
up to a certain reserved point and thereby 
preventing the estate from being acciden- 
tally and suddenly sacrificed. 


REGISTRY OF NORFOLK ISLAND, 
QUESTION, 


Tne Eart or LIMERICK asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies under 
what Conditions the Diocesan Registrar of 
Sydney holds the Registry of Norfolk 
Island? He had been informed that this 
officer treated the registry as his private 
property, and was unwilling to allow ex- 
tracts to be made except by personal friends, 
or on payment of a heavy fee. From this 
cause great inconvenience was felt, and he 
himself had suffered from the conduct of 
the registrar. He believed that this officer 
held mistaken views as to this matter, and 
he was, therefore, desirous of information 
upon it. 

Taz Eart or CARNARVON stated that 
the Question had been very properly asked, 
although he was not in a position to give 
all the information his noble Friend de- 
sired. When the convict establishment on 
Norfolk Island was broken up, the island 
was transferred to the Government of Tas- 
wania, although it still appertained as 
aforetime to the diocese of Sydney. Ac- 
cording toa local Act passed by the Legis- 
lature of Sydney, in the sixth year of the 
teign of Geo. IV., it was enacted that 
every clergyman should keep registers of 
the births, deaths, and marriages, and make 
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them available for public use. These regis- 
trations were to be forwarded to the regis- 
trar of the Archdeacon’s Court at Sydney, 
who was to show them to any one for a 
shilling, or make an extract for half-a- 
crown. This court had been subsequently 
abolished, and the diocese subdivided, He 
apprehended, however, that the Act 6 Geo. 
LV. was binding upon the present regis- 
trar of the Bishop of Sydney. He would 
make a communication to the colony, and 
call the attention of the Colonial Govern- 
ment to the Act in question. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 23, 1866. 


MINUTES.]— New Writs Issurp—For the 
College of the Holy Trinity, Dublin, v. The 
Right hon. James Whiteside, Chief Justice of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland, 

New Memper Sworn—Henry Whitmore, esquire, 
for Bridgnorth. 

Sztect Commitrree—Report— Mines Committee 
(No. 481). 

Suprty—considered in Committee—Manuractur- 
1nG DePARTMENTS.—WARLIKE StorES.—Pusuic 
Epvucarion. 

Pustic Brurs—Resolutions in Committee—Com- 
mon Law Courts (Fees and Salaries). 

Ordered — Aberdeen Provisional Order Confir- 
mation * ; Inclosure (No. 2)*; Local Govern- 
ment Supplemental (No. 4)*; Bills of Sale 
Act (1854) Amendment * ; Parishes (Scotland) 
Act (1848) Amendment.* 

First Reading—Bills of Sale Act (1854) Amend- 
ment * [235]; Local Government Supple- 
mental (No. 4) * [236]; Aberdeen Provisional 
Order Confirmation * [237] ; Inclosure (No. 2)* 
[238]; Parishes (Scotland) Act (1848) Amend- 
ment * [232]. 

Second Reading—Railways (Ireland) Temporary 
Advances [220]; Colonial Branch Mints 
[215]; Fees (Public Departments)* [223]; 
Turnpike Trusts Arrangements * [228] ; Turn- 
pike Acts Continuance * [229]; Naval Disci- 
pline * [231]. 

Commitice—Inland Revenue* [209]; Court of 
Session (Scotland)* [204]; Land Drainage 
Supplemental (No. 2) * [192]; Landed Estates 
Court, &c. (Ireland) * [174]; Overseer of the 
Poor (Small Parishes) * [214]; Parochial 
Buildings (Scotland) Act Amendment * [ 222). 

Report—Railway Companies’ Securities * [233]; 
Inland Revenue * [209]; Court of Session 
(Scotland)* [204]; Land Drainage Supple- 
mental (No. 2)* [192]; Landed Estates Court, 
&e, (Ireland)* [234]; Overseer of the Poor 
(Small Parishes)* [214]; Parochial Buildings 
(Scotland) Act Amendment * [222]. 
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Third Reading— Militia Pay*; Drainage and 
Improvement of Lands Act (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Order * [117]; Courts of Justice * [217]; 
Public Works, Harbours, &c.* ; Public Works 
Loans (Ireland) * [219] ; County Assessments * 
[179] ; Commons (Metropolis) * [84], and 
passed ; Paupers (Scotland) * [197], and 
passed, 

Withdrawn —Railway Debentures, &c. Registry * 
[109]; Vaccination (re-comm.) [173]; Writs 
Registration (Scotland) (re-comm.)* [203]; 
Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) * [156]; Admi- 
ralty Court (Ireland)* [133] ; Court of Chan- 
cery Ireland) * [19]; Common Law Courts 
(Ireland) * [18]; Rateable Property (Ireland) * 
[135]; Terminable Annuities* [144]; Church 
Temporalities Acts (Ireland) * [134]. 


NAVY—COLLISION BETWEEN THE 
“ AMAZON” AND THE “ OSPREY.” 
QUESTION, 


Mr. SAMUDA said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, in 
reference to the collision of Her Majesty’s 
sloop Amazon and the screw steamer 
Osprey, and the foundering of both vessels, 
to explain how it has happened that the 
Amazon war steamer, apparently built 
with the view to be used as a ram, should 
have caused her own destruction by strik- 
ing a vessel in a smooth sea, that vessel 
being smaller than herself, and not built 
with any powers of resistance beyond those 
ordinarily adopted in merchant vessels ; 
and if the Amazon was not intended 
to be used as aram, to explain why the 
cutwater was constructed in a form only to 
be justified if it were intended to be so 
used ? 

Sir JONN PAKINGTON, in reply, said, 
with regard to how it happened that both 
the steamers after their unfortunate colli- 
sion sank, the hon. Gentleman was as well 
informed as he (Sir John Pakington) was. 
Probably the hon. Gentleman was aware 
that a court martial had been held on the 
officers of the Amazon, the result of which 
had been that the officer of the watch had 
been dismissed the service for a breach of 
well-known regulations; but the com- 
mander and all the other officers had been 
honourably acquitted. With regard to 
that part of the question which referred to 
the construction of the bow of the Amazon, 
he was informed by the Comptroller of the 
Navy that she never was intended to be 
used asa ram; and with respect to the 
remaining portion of the question as to 
why, if she was not intended to be used as 
a ram, the bow of the Amazon was built 
of the shape referred to by the hon. Gen- 
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tleman, the explanation he had to make 
was that that shape was adopted with the 
view of giving her, in the first place, finer 
lines than she would otherwise have had ; 
and, in the second place, with the view of 
giving her greater bouyancy in order that 
she might bear the weight of her bow 
gun. 


UNITED STATES—OUR RELATIONS 
WITH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITE said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether looking to the conspicuous good 
faith and friendly feeling of the Govern- 
ment of the United States towards this 
country in its recent conduct to the Fenians, 
Her Majesty’s Government is now prepared 
to submit all claims and matters in dispute 
between the two Powers to an: arbitration 
mutually acceptable ? 

Lorp STANLEY: I agree, Sir, in the 
opinion which the hon. Member has ex- 
pressed as to the friendly and honourable 
feeling that has been shown by the Govern- 
ment of the United States with regard to 
this Fenian affair. Iam very anxious per- 


sonally—and I can speak for my Colleagues 
as well as myself—to do anything that is 


reasonably possible to remove any feeling 
of irritation or of soreness which may 
remain in consequence of circumstances 
connected with the late war. But, with 
respect to those claims, I am afraid I can- 
not give him so precise and so positive an 
anawer as he may desire. With regard to 
the most important of those claims, a full 
discussion has taken place between the 
Government of the United States and those 
who preceded us in office. That discussion 
was terminated six or seven months ago, 
and during the very short time I have been 
in office those claims have not been revived. 
They involved questions of considerable 
perplexity and difficulty, and, I need not 
add, that I have had very little leisure to 
consider them. In any case it would be 
premature on the part of the Government 
to say immediately what answer we should 
be prepared to give to claims of that kind 
when they are revived until and unless they 
are brought before us. Perhaps I may say 
that, with a view to lessen the probability of 
such differences arising in future, it is the 
intention of the Government to advise Her 
Majesty to issue a Royal Commiasion to 
inquire into the working of the Neutrality 
Laws, and, if necessary, to revise those 
laws. 





Treland— 


INDIA—STATE OF OUDE. 
QUESTION, 


Captain STACPOOLE said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
tna, Whether, with reference to the pledge 
which had been given to this House—that 
all the public and bond fide claims against 
the late State of Oude would be paid out 
of the Revenues of the country —it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to.place the Report of the Commission 
appointed to inquire into those claims, and 
the decision of the local government there- 
on, upon the footing of all other Reports 
and decisions affecting the rights of indi- 
viduals in India, and to allow the same to 
be reviewed by the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council ? 

Viscount CRANBOURNE: Sir, these 
are claims that arose out of transactions that 
took place about eighteen yearsago. They 
are claims of a moral, and not of a legal cha- 
racter, and they depend, as I am informed, 
upon proof that falls very far short of legal 
proof, There is no doubt by the statutea 
power enabling Her Majesty to refer to the 
Committee of Privy Council any matters 
which she pleases, but I imagine there 


would be a very great difficulty in referring 
matters of this kind to a judicial tribunal, 
and certainly 1 cannot pledge myself ge- 


nerally todo so. If references are made, 
it must be on each individual case, on cause 
shown, and on a full review of all the cir- 
cumstances. 


CATTLE PLAGUE—COMPENSATION. 
QUESTION. 


CotoyeL GILPIN said, he wished to 
ask the right hon. Member for Morpeth, 
Whether any intention ever existed at the 
Home Office during his Secretaryship to 
grant compensation for cattle slaughtered 
by the order of the Government Inspector 
previous to the passing of the Act of this 
Session; and, if so, what steps were 
taken to obtain information on the subject ? 

Sr GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that there was a clause in a Bill of the 
present Session providing for compensa- 
tion in the case of cattle slaughtered 
previous to the passing of the Act, but it 
was withdrawn, There was a general 
concurrence of opinion that the matter re- 
quired further consideration, and that these 
cases stood on a very different footing from 
those. in which cattle were slaughtered 
under the Act of Parliament. The Privy 
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Council called for Returns from the lo- 
cal authorities as to the number of cattle 
slaughtered and various particulars includ- 
ing the amount, if any, of compensation 
already received. When he left office 
those Returns had not been completed. 

Mr. CUBITT said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, whether the Returns ordered 
from the Government Inspectors of Cattle 
slaughtered last Autumn under their au- 
thority are now complete ; and whether the 
Government have come to any decision 
upon the question of compensation to the 
owners of cattle so slaughtered ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, the Returns 
alluded to by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir George Grey) are still incomplete, 
both as to counties and boroughs. I hope 
these Returns will be more complete before 
the Session comes to a close, but until they 
are complete the Government forbear to 
form any decided opinion as to what is to 
be done, although the subject requires the 
early consideration of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, 


IRELAND—WASTE LANDS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. REARDEN said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Seeretary for Ireland, Whether 
itis the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to introduce a Bill for advances 
out of the Consolidated Fund for the pur- 
chase and rental of the reclaimable portion 
of 4,000,000 statute acres of waste land 
in Ireland, upon security of debentures of 
£5 and upwards upon the lands so re- 
claimed, and let or sold in farms of thirty 
acres each, with three cottages and farm 
buildings suited to the holdings, with a 
view to the employment of the labouring 
population, the diminution of emigration 
and poor’s rates, and to the profitable em- 
ployment of the capital and time of tenant 
farmers in Ireland ? 

Lorp NAAS said, in reply, that any 
project for giving profitable employment to 
the labouring population and tbe capital of 
Ireland would receive the careful considera- 
tion not only of the Government but of 
that House. He was afraid, however, that 
the proposal in question, involving the pur- 
chase and reclamation of 4,000,000 acres 
of waste land, was one which he should 
have some difficulty in persuading his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the House to undertake. 
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METROPOLIS—PUBLIC PARKS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DYCE NICOL said, he wished to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether his attention has been directed to 
the present state of the roads in the Public 
Parks ; and whether the repairs cannot be 
made in a less inconvenient manner ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: My atten- 
tion, Sir, has been called to the state of 
the roads in the Public Parks, and I find 
that they are being repaired in the same 
manner they always have been repaired 
before. I am, however, now making in- 
quiries into the system in force in Paris, 
of levelling the granite by means of a steam 
roller, with the view of seeing whether it 
can be adopted in the Royal Parks. 


CATTLE DISEASE IN THE NORTH. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he would beg 
to ask the Seeretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is true that the 
privilege of importing live cattle from the 
Newcastle Market, which has been granted 
to Sunderland, has been refused to Tyne- 
mouth ; and, if so, what are the circum- 
stances under which that boon has been 
conceded to the one borough and withheld 
from the other? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, in reply, that 
the privilege of importing live cattle from 
Neweastle had been granted to Sunder- 
land. It was also true that applications 
had been made not only from Tynemouth 
but from other places that the same privi- 
lege should be coneeded to them. It was 
not, however, thought advisable at present, 
except under special circumstances, to re- 
move the restrictions that existed. 


WRITS REGISTRATION (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—QUESTION. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether, considering the late 
period of the Session, he does not consider 
it advisable to postpone the further con- 
sideration of the Writs Registration (Scot- 
land) Bill to another year ? 


Mr. WALPOLE replied that if the late 
Lord Advocate did not undertake to pro- 
ceed with the Bill he (Mr. Walpole) should 
consider it his duty next Session to intro- 
duce a Bill of a similar character. 
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Irrigation Company. 





CURRENCY AND BANKING.—QUESTION, 


Mr. BAZLEY said, he would beg to 
ask the hon. Member for Stockport (Mr, 
Watkin), Whether he intends to proceed 
that night with his Motion for an Address 
to the Crown praying for the appointment 
of a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
subject of Currency and Banking ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE. 
QUER said, that perhaps the hon. Gentle. 


}man would allow him to interpose for a 


moment between that question and his 
reply. It was very important that they 
should get into Committee of Supply as 
soon as possible, and there were on the 
Paper many Notices of Motion before going 
into Supply, that given by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport being among them. As 
far as he could form an opinion, it was not 
probable that the hon. Member could bring 
forward his Motion that evening, except at 
an hour of the night when it could not be 
fully or satisfactorily discussed. He, there- 
fore, hoped that the hon. Gentleman would 
consent to allow the Committee of Supply 
that evening to close, and then the Govern- 
ment would endeavour to afford him an 
early opportunity of bringing forward his 
Motion at a morning sitting. 

Mr. WATKIN said, he was only anx- 
ious that there should be a fair discussion 
on such an important subject. He felt him- 
self to a great extent in the hands of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and would postpone 
his Motion with the intention of taking 
advantage of the offer just made to him. 


CHURCH RATES ABOLITION BILL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. NEATE said, he would beg to ask, 
Whether the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) would proceed with his Church 
Rates Bill to-morrow ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, in reply, that 
he had intended to proceed with the Bill 
to-morrow evening, but if it should not be 
convenient that he should do so he would 
take care to make his decision known before 
the closing of the House. 


INDIA—MADRAS IRRIGATION COMPANY’ 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SMOLLETT said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether any decision has been come to 
upon the application of the Madras Irriga~ 
tion Company for an advance of £600,000 
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to enable them to complete their works ; 
and, if so, under what conditions, and with 
what security for repayment, the loan is 
to be made ? 

Viscount CRANBOURNE: Sir, Lord 
De Grey agreed to advance the above sum 
in ease the whole of that sum should be 
required for the completion of a certain 
portion of the canal. The Company will 
draw on the Government of Madras and 
the Indian Office Treasury for sums to that 
amount, which will be a loan bearing inte- 
rest at 5 per cent, such interest being a 
first charge on all profits from the canal. 
The eonditions of the loan are—Ilst. That 
if within three years from the first of July 
theeanal shall not be thoroughly completed 
the Company shall convey the whole of 
their works to the Secretary of State in 
exchange for Indian Government Five per 
Cent Stock equivalent at the price of 
the day to the actual amount of the gua- 
ranteed capital invested in those works. 
2nd. That before any advance the Com- 
pany shall obtain powers from Parliament 
to enable them to carry out the arrange- 
ment. 


IRELAND—SIR ROBERT PEEL AND 
PROFESSOR SULLIVAN. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. MONSELL said, he would venture 
to atk the kind indulgence of the House 
while he referred for a single moment to 
a statement affecting the character of Pro- 
fessor Sullivan, of the Queen’s University, 
Dublin, made on Monday last in that House 
by the right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel). 
He had intended on Friday last to refer 
to that statement, but he had not then 
the opportunity of giving previous notice 
to the right hon. Baronet, who was not in 
his place. The statement made by the 
right hon. Baronet was to the effect that 
the very first thing done by Professor Sul- 
livan on being appointed to the Senate of 
the Queen’s University was to write to the 
newspapers under a feigned name as to 
what had been said in the Senate; and 
when the right hon. Baronet was challenged 
by “alaugh,”’ he said that he had seen 
the letter in the newspapers, and that he 
believed it could not have emanated from 
any one but him. Now, to that statement 


of the right hon. Baronet he begged to 
give the most unqualified contradiction. 
Professor Sullivan neither wrote the letter 
i question nor got it written, nor did he 
give any information, or knew who wrote it. 
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SUPPLY. 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES, - 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the Supplementary Esti- 
mates which we have laid on the table 
have changed the state of the public 
accounts since the Financial Statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone), and I think it convenient that 
I should place our position exactly before 
the House, and state the course which, on 
the whole, we deem it expedient that the 
House should pursue in consequence. It 
will be recollected that when the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite brought for- 
ward his Financial Statement, he esti- 
mated the revenue at £67,013,000, 
including £500,000 which were to be 
obtained by New Zealand bonds; and 
the right hon. Gentleman estimated his 
expenditure at £66,727,000, including 
£502,500 for the creation of Terminable 
instead of Permanent Annuities. The re- 
sult of that Estimate of revenue and ex- 
penditure left a surplus of £286,000. 
Now, the amount of the Supplementary 
Estimates which we have laid on the 
table is £495,000, and the House will 
see in a moment that the result of that 
has been that the surplus of £286,000 
has been changed into a deficiency of 
£209,000. The question, therefore, is, 
what is the best course which, under 
these circumstances, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should adopt. We might in the 
first place, of course, propose a new tax 
to supply the deficiency; but I should 
think there would be an almost unani- 
mous opinion in this House that that 
is a process to which it is not expedient 
to have recourse. Sir, the obvious course 
under ordinary circumstances would be 
to ask permission from the House to 
grant a supply to complete the service 
of the year, which would be raised by 
Exchequer bonds or Exchequer bills. 
But there are objections to that pro- 
ceeding. In the first place, I need not 
remind the House that, under the cir- 
cumstances which at present prevail in 
the monetary world, it is not very easy 
to place securities of that description. 
Secondly, it must be remembered that 
with these difficulties we have not yet 
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floated our £500,000 of New Zealand 
bonds, And thirdly, I must remind the 
House that by the existing law Exche- 
quer bills are payable for taxes, and the 
holders of Exchequer bills may always 
require payment for such securities at 
the termination of the current year. Of 
course, in times of extreme financial 
pressure like those which we have ex- 
perienced, and which I am sorry to say 
we are still experiencing, it is not won- 
derful that the holders of Exchequer 
bills should have availed themselves of 
this privilege. At the present moment 
an amount of £860,000 of Exchequer 
bills has been discharged by balances in 
the Exchequer. It is very true that we 
have powers granted by Parliament to 
issue bills to a similar amount, but the 
difficulty to which I have alluded is an 
obstacle in our way ; and, considering 
that we have not yet placed our New 
Zealand bonds, and that in order to 
square our account, we have yet to issue 
£860,000 Exchequer bills, the House 
would hardly be of opinion that it would 
be an expedient mode of meeting the 
difficulty in which we find ourselves to 
have recourse to new powers to be granted 
by Parliament for the issue of Exchequer 
bills or bonds. There is a third mode by 
which we might meet this inconvenience 
and bring our account into the state in 
which, I am sure, the House wishes that 
it should be brought; and that is by 
considering the propricty of relinquish- 
ing further progress with the Bill for the 
conversion of Permanent into Terminable 
Annuities, which has been read a second 
time. By that Bill there is an increased 


charge on our resources of something | 


exceeding £1,000,000 a year. I think 
the exact sum is £1,005,000 a year, 
but only a moiety of that amount will 
come into charge in the present year 
—that is to say, £502,500. Now, if 
we did not, at least for the present 
year, proceed with that Bill, that sum of 
£502,500 would be added to the revenue, 
and deducting the present deficiency of 
£209,000, there would remain a surplus of 
£293,500, being almost the identical sur- 
plus contemplated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite in his Financial Statement. 
Under these cireumstances, we are of opi- 
nion that, on the whole, it would be the 
wisest course not to proceed with the Bill 
for the conversion of Permanent into Ter- 
minable Annuities. In that way our 
finances will be placed in almost the iden- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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tical position contemplated by the right 
hon. Gentleman when he brought forward 
the Financial Statement. If this suggestion 
meets with the general concurrence of the 
House, I will, with the permission of the 
right hon. Gentleman, when we come to 
the Order of the Day for the Committee on 
the Terminable Annuities Bill, move that 
the Order be read for the purpose of being 
discharged. : 

There is one observation which I ean. 
not refrain from making on the present 
occasion. I confess that it is with un- 
affected concern that I find that my first 
act as Minister of Finance should be to 
impose any addition to the public expendi- 
ture of the country. If, indeed, Supple- 
mentary Estimates to a much greater 
amount than those we have laid on the 
table were required by the necessities of 
| the State, I trust that I would not, and I 
‘trust that no one occupying the position I 
at present fill, would shrink from the’ re- 
sponsibility of proposing them. But, at the 
same time, I feel it my duty to state, in 
‘order that there may be no mistake on the 
' subject, what are the principles, so far as 
| public expenditure is concerned, upon whieh 
| the present administration is founded. Sir, 
|four years ago, when we were on the 
Benches opposite, at a time when the ex- 
penditure of this country had reached its 
culminating point, I felt it my duty, after 
as complete an investigation of the subject 
as could be made by any one not assisted 
| by the advantage of official information, to 
| call the attention of the House on repeated 
occasions to the necessity of a reduction, 
and of a considerable reduction, in our éx- 
penditure. It appeared to me that the 
scale it had then attained was not con- 
‘sistent or compatible with the conditions 
| of national prosperity. I took that course 
with the entire concurrence and approba- 
| tion of Lord Derby, and with the advice 
/and assistance of many eminent persons 
‘whom I now count among my most’in- 
| fluential Colleagues. The views which I 
thus on repeated occasions brought before 
‘the House having found favour with the 
House, the Conservative party assembled 
and came to the conclusion that the opinion 
of Parliament should be asked on the ques- 
tion, and that they as a party would sup- 
port that reduction in our expenditure, 
which they felt to be necessary for the 
welfare of the country. In consequence of 
that determination a Resolution was drawn 
up and placed in the hands of a right hon. 
Friend of mine, who I am happy to say 
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is one of my Colleagues, the Secretary of 


State for the Home Department. But in 
consequence of the declaration of Lord 
Palmerston that he should consider the 
adoption of such a Resolution as a Vote 
of Want of Confidence in his Administra- 
tion, the Resolution was not pressed to a 
division ; but it was met by the Govern- 
ment by an amended Resolution, which, 
so far as I interpreted it, contained a 
specific, and, under the circumstances, as 
1 considered, a solemn declaration that 
the reduction we favoured and advised 
should be made in the expenditure of this 
country. Sir, there were some hon. 
Members who at the time distrusted the 
sincerity of Lord Palmerston on that 
oceasion, but I am bound to say that in 
my opinion the pledge then given by the 
Government, perhaps greatly due to the 
wise determination of my predecessor, 
was sincerely and completely carried into 
effect to an amount which on more than 
one occasion I had suggested, and in the 
gradual and not precipitate manner in 
which the House wished that those re- 
ductions should be effected, and which I, 
for one, deemed necessary for the welfare 
of the country. I wish to state that, in 
sitting on these Benches, it is our intention 
in spirit and in truth to carry into effect 
that policy in respect to the expenditure 
of the country which we recommended to 
the late Government, when sitting on the 
Benches opposite. We are still of the 
opinion which we expressed on the Benches 
opposite. Though we acknowledge that 
the first duty of Government is to arm 
our soldiers with the most efficient weapon, 
and to make such provision for Her Ma- 
jesty’s seamen, that the ships in which 
they serve should be equal, for speed 
and for strength, to any vessels they 
might have to encounter, it is still our 
opinion that these results are consistent 
and compatible with a prudent and 
economical management of our finances. 
Sitting on these Benches we are still of 
the opinion we expressed on the Benches 
opposite that in an epoch like the pre- 
sent—which is an epoch of speculative 
armament ; of discoveries, of experiments 
and of rapid vicissitudes of practice— 
foresight, scrutiny, and vigilance are quali- 
ties as valuable ina Minister as that preci- 
pitate zeal which, squandering the resources 
of a country, fails often in accomplishing 
the public end proposed. Sitting on these 
Benches we are still of the opinion we ex- 
pressed on the Benches opposite four years 
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| ago, that one of England’s principal sources 





| 


{ 
| 


of strength is her financial condition ; that 
her financial reserve is far more important 
than those military reserves of which we 
often hear such boastful accounts; and if 


| it be true, as has been said by the highest 


authority on such subjects, that there are 
few Powers in Europe, however fond they 
may be of war, who can enter upon a third 
campaign, it may be some consolation to 
England, when she is taunted for not en- 
gaging in quarrels in which she has no 
interest, to know that, if ever her hdnour 
is assailed or her interest attacked, her 
financial condition is such that if she enters 
into a contest she can pursue her inexor- 
able purpose, whatever may be the number 
and duration of her campaigns, until her 
honour and her rights are vindicated. 
Under these circumstances, I need not 
assure the House that in the adminis- 
tration of the finances of the country 
we shall be guided by the principle of 
economy ; but by that word I do not mean 
negligence, inefficiency, imperfection, but 
I mean, as I have presumed to state 
before from the opposite Benches, that 
prudence in the application of our resources, 
which engages in nothing but what is 
necessary for the public welfare, but takes 
care to accomplish its purpose in the 
most complete manner. Sir, I thought it 
better before we entered into Committee 
of Supply, when we are about to propose 
an increase of expenditure—a not very 
graceful act fora new administration—to 
make this statement, and I trust that the 
House will pardon me for making these 
few observations. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The observa- 
tions which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has made 
contain a direct appeal to myself on the 
subject of a Bill for the introduction of 
which I am responsible. Finding him- 
self, owing to the introduction of Supple- 
mental Estimates, in a small deficiency of 
£250,000, he proposes to make good that 
deficiency, and to restore the balance of in- 
come and expenditure to the point at which 
we had left it—namely, a surplus of about 
£300,000, by abandoning the measure we 
had proposed for the reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt by the creation of Terminable 
Annuities. Were I entirely satisfied as to 
the nature of the Supplemental Estimates 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Colleagues, I do not know that I 
should object to his mode of meeting the 
case, I shall certainly offer no opposition 
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to the discharge of the Order on that Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman is therefore 
free, as far as I am concerned, to follow 
the course he has indicated; but I say this 
on the ground that, while I reserve my 
judgment in regard to a portion of these 
Supplemental Estimates, I feel that, in the 
present state of political affairs, any advan- 
tage to be gained by seriously questioning 
any part of them would be less than the 
disadvantage which might result from dis- 
turbing the proceedings of the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown on questions which 
are not, after all, of very great account, 
and that at a moment immediately after 
they have assumed the conduct of public 
affairs. The right hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, will, I am sure, understand me not 
to recede from the assertion of the policy of 
which that Bill was an indication ; and, in- 
deed, I am bound to say that I do not under- 
stand the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man as having been intended to convey any 
expression of hostility to that policy. Ina 
future Session we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of considering whether what I may 
call the regular and stated provision which 
has, I think, been wisely made, but which 
has certainly been made with, I will say, 
the unanimous consent of Parliament for a 
long period down to 1861, for maintaining 
upon a certain scale a machinery for the li- 
quidation of the debt—whether that scale of 
liquidation ought or ought not to be reduced. 
It is important that it should be recollected 
that, until the year 1860-1, we had for a 
great length of time been paying in the 
shape of Terminable Annuities —a very 
large portion of which went not to satisfy the 
claim of interest, but for the liquidation of 
the capital debt—a sum about, and some- 
times above, £4,000,000 annually. In 
1860-1 that amount was reduced to little 
more than £2,000,000. Since that period 
we have been endeavouring, by various 
measures which have received the assent 
of Parliament, gradually to raise it again, 
but by no measure so important as to the 
scope of its operation as that which the 
right hon. Gentleman now proposes to relin- 
quish. Next year we have to contemplate 
the lapse of a further very considerable 
amount of Terminable Annuities—in round 
numbers about £600,000. I have heard, 
during the course of the present year, 
several Members of this House question 
altogether the policy of liquidating the debt 
by Terminable Annuities. But I must con- 
fess, I think, without at all entering on 
the argument on which that policy is 
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founded, that the question is one of very 
great importance indeed, and one which | 
trust the Government will, in the course of 
the next Session of Parliament, bring 
under the full consideration of the Howse, 
If they should so submit it to the House, 
I shall probably consider it my duty 
myself to raise it; because on this de- 
pends whether there is to be any certain 
and unfailing machinery always in opera- 
tion for the gradual liquidation of the debt 
over and above the application of the an. 
nual surplus from year to year, or whether 
we are to trust to the annual surplus alone, 
The right hon. Gentleman has referred to 
the additional charge proposed by the Go- 
vernment for the year, and has entered 
upon a discussion, slight in outline indeed, 
but yet full of interest and importance 
with regard to the principle on which'‘his 
financial administration is to he conducted, 
With respect to the Supplemental Bsti- 
mate, for about £200,000, or perhaps 
something more, Her Majesty’s late Go- 
vernment are substantially responsible. It 
is always a matter of very great regret to 
me when any Supplementary Estimate has 
to be proposed. I am quite certain there 
is nothing by which it is so easy to break 
down everything effected by a system of 
Parliamentary control as a needless or great 
extension of Supplementary Estimates. 
The control of Parliament for practical 
purposes rests, I will venture to say, wholly 
on this—that our wise usage is to bring 
forward once a year and as a general rule, 
in the absence of disturbing circumstances, 
once for all, an entire statement of the 
financial condition of the country. Bat'as 
regards the charge for the Irish Constabu- 
lary, a large item in the Civil Service Sap- 
plementary Estimates—it was impossible 
to prepare the Estimate at so early a date 
as to enable my hon. Friend (Mr. Childers) 
to lay it before the Honse in the Miseel- 
laneous Estimates of the year. Again, 
with regard to the expenditure arising 
out of the Cattle Plague, undoubtedly he 
might, if he had pleased, have included in 
the Estimate at that period so much of the 
expenditure as had been incurred up to 
the month of January; but that would 
have been a very small portion of the 
whole charge, and it would not have been 
satisfactory to Parliament to deal with it. 
But the principal item of the Supplemen- 
tary Estimate is that presented to us by the 
War Department, with reference to the 
adaptation of our small arms. I do not 
intend to take any objection to that charge; 
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but I must confess that I lean to the 
opinion that my right hon. Friend the Se- 
eretary of State for War is acting some- 
what in haste in making so large an ex- 
tension of the proceeding contemplated 
by my right hon. Friend (the Marquess of 
Hartington). I am now about to state 
the construction of which his speech is 
susceptible, in order that he may, as 
I hope, disavow it. His plan was to 
spend £250,000 for the present year and 
£250,000 for each of the two succeeding 
years in the conversion of small arms, and 
at the end of these three years, after 
spending £750,000, he hoped he should 
be in a condition to say finally what should 
be the small arm to be adopted by the 
country. I hope that this may not be the 
right hon. Gentleman’s meaning, because I 
should consider it to be a very improvident 
expenditure of money. It would be ina 
measure practising on the susceptibilities 
of the English people with respect to a 
matter which touches their safety and 
honour, to spend so large a sum in the 
process of conversion in the expectation 
merely at the close of that process of sub- 
stituting an arm altogether new for the 
arm converted at such a cost. I must 
confess I have heard much that has just 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with great sa- 
tisfaction, particularly because I did not lis- 
ten with equal satisfaction to the discussion 
that took place in this House on Friday 
night. I did recollect what we heard in 1859 
with respect to the reconstruction of the 
navy. I did recollect the enormous and use- 
less charge to which this country was put 
by the conversion of wooden line-of-battle 
ships. Let us be fair. I remember that 
the suggestion came from this side of the 
House, although I do not think it was 
participated in by many on this side ; but 
the doctrine was laid down by the hon. 
Member for Tavistock, which I confess is 
new to me, and new, I think, to the people 
of this country, that it was our duty to 
maintain a navy equal to all the navies of 
all the States of Europe, and the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir John 
Pakington), although I grant he did not in 
terms approve the doctrine, was yet so full 
of thanks to my hon. Friend the Member 
for Tavistock for bringing the subject for- 
ward, and the return of compliments was 
80 great, that I did entertain some appre- 
hension as to what might happen after 
the recess, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man most judiciously announced his deter- 
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mination to take for considering the whole 
matter, instead of at once acceding to the 
proposal which was made behind us. I 
did entertain some fear of the rumination 
of the First Lord during the recess. I 
was very glad, therefore, I repeat, to hear 
the statement this evening of the right 
hon. Gentleman ; but I am compelled to 
notice the historical portion of that state- 
ment. Though I call it the historical 
portion of his statement, it can never be- 
come history, for it is not, I am afraid, 
sufficiently founded on fact. While the 
right hon. Gentleman was speaking I was 
enabled to test the accuracy of my own 
recollection. I will refer to a portion of 


| the statement, and I will likewise mention 


to the House how the facts really stand. 
The right hon. Gentleman states that in 
the year 1862, when the expenditure of 
the country, although not so high as that 
of 1860-1, was still very high, he was 
struck by its alarming state, and he has 
not now scrupled to adopt—I must say in 
the most manly manner—the proposition 
that it is equally our duty to practise eco- 
nomy as much as possible when the coun- 
try is prosperous as when it is poor. The 
right hon. Gentleman goes on to state 
that at a meeting of the Conservative 
party it was agreed that there was a 
necessity for a reduction of public expendi- 
ture, and that, in consequence of that 
agreement, a Motion was proposed by a 
distinguished Friend and Colleague of his 
for the purpose of binding the Government 
and the House in a voluntary pledge to 
effect a reduction in the public expenditure 
whenever it became practicable to do so. 
In consequence of that Motion, as I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman, the Go- 
vernment themselves took up the matter, 
and invoked the House to support them in 
a voluntary pledge, which the right hon. 
Gentleman states his party subsequently 
fulfilled. Now, I do not so read the oe- 
eurrences of that year. I do not know 
what meetings of the Conservative party 
took place, but this I do know, that inde- 
pendent Members of this House—one, the 
hon. Member for Montrose ; another, the 
hon. Member for Halifax ; and a third, the 
hon. Member for Bradford—did state to 
the Government their intention to propose 
a Motion in favour of the reduction of the 
public expenditure. Those hon. Gentle- 
men placed a Motion to that effect upon 
the paper at a time when no other Mo- 
tion to the same purport stood there. It 
was then, I presume, that the meeting of 
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the Conservative party was held, But 
into that I do not inquire. Iam not now 
claiming credit for the late Government, 
but I am claiming credit for the three in- 
dependent Members of this House— econo- 
mists upon principle and by practice— 
credit which the records of the House 
award to them—for having been the 
pioneers of that movement. There was, 
however, a meeting of the Government 
upon that Resolution, and the Government 
determined, although they were unable to 
accede to it in its then form, to make a 
Motion upon the subject, and they accord- 
ingly proposed an Amendment on the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Halifax to this effect— 

“That this House, deeply impressed with the 

necessity for economy in every Department of the 
State, is at the same time mindful of its obliga- 
tions to provide for the security of the country at 
home and for the protection of her interests 
abroad, and it observes with satisfaction the re- 
duction already effected in the national expendi- 
ture, and trusts that such further diminution may 
be made therein as a future state of things may 
warrant.” 
Notice of that Amendment was given by 
my noble Friend, who was at that time at 
the head of the Government, and then it 
was, I think for the first time, that a voice 
proceeded from the Opposition of that day. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department pro- 
posed an Amendment upon Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Amendment, in the event of that 
Amendment becoming a substantive Mo- 
tion, in these words— 

“That this House trusts that the attention of 
Government will be earnestly directed to the ac- 
complishment of such future reduction—due re- 
gard being had to the condition of the defences 
of the country—as may not only equalize the 
revenue and expenditure, but will also afford the 
means of lessening the burden of those taxes 
which are confessedly of a temporary and excep- 
tional character.” 


When the debate took place my noble | 


Friend at the head of the late Government 
said he should regard the carrying of the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman as 
tantamount to a Vote of Want of Confi- 
dence, and the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman, after it had been made the 
subject of discussion, was withdrawn. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer delivered a speech on that oc- 
casion which is still fresh in my recollec- 
tion, and of which I must say now, as I 
thought at the moment, that I never heard 
a more courageous speech delivered in this 
House under more disadvantageous circum. 
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stances. I most sincerely and cordially 
pay that compliment to the fortitude of the 
right hon. Gentleman under difficulties, I, 
however, entirely differ from the historical 
portion of his statement to-night. If | 
am correct—and I have endeavoured. to 
support my statement by documents—[ 
think I have shown to the House that the 
memory of the right hon. Gentleman has 
entirely deceived him. The proposal made 
for the reduction of the public expenditure 
was a proposal made by independent Mem- 
bers, supporters of the Government. The 
Government themselves considered and 
adopted that proposal in a modified form, 
and the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary was posterior, if 
not, as I think, to the second, certainly. to 
the first of these two proposals, and was, 
therefore, the result and not the source of 
these propositions. If the time has 
now arrived when hon. Gentlemen on 
the Benches on this and on the other 
side of the House are disposed to enter 
into an honourable rivalry in the work of 
reducing the public expenditure, treating 
the matter prospectively, the first and main 
observation I have to make is this—that I 
congratulate the country upon that state 
of things. I know of no monopoly which 
the Liberal party possesses with respect to 
reductions of public expenditure. I may 
indeed say that justice would claim in 
their behalf that they have been the prin- 
cipal instruments in giving effect to those 
reductions, but I record this fact with 
pleasure—that when the history of re- 
trenching Administrations and of the com- 
mencement of true retrenchment in this 
country comes to be written, the just his- 
torian must, in my opinion, give to the 
Government of the Duke of Wellington 
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ifrom 1828 to 1830 the honour of having 


first taken the matter in hand with earnest- 
ness of purpose. Therefore, Sir, this field 
is open enough, and there is enough in it 
for us all to do. I heartily rejoice that 
the right hon. Gentleman has delivered 
the opinion which has now proceeded from 
him. If I understand him, he means this 
—not that he considers that this proposed 
operation of the Conservative party in 
1862 does them great honour, and was 
intended to accomplish the purpose which 
now having been fulfilled, we need think 
no more about—that, I trust, is not his 
meaning ; butI construe his declaration to 
be this, that he thinks the expenditure of 
the country to be still susceptible of further 
reduction. I also entertain that opinion. 
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am not very proud of what we—the late 
Government—have been able to effect, but I 
may say that the expenditure of the country 
for the last five or six years has moved 
downward in each succeeding year, and I 
hope it will still continue so todo. The ex- 
pression of the right hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, seems to me to be a little indetermi- 
nate, and I am anxious at least to take this 
opportunity of saying that, knowing my- 
self the difficulties he has to encounter, 
and that there are many demands on the 
public service which are of real and of 
legitimate growth, and which must, I fear 
inerease from year to year, I form no ex- 
aggerated expectations of what can be 
done with regard to retrenchment, and 
I trust that no portion of the House will 
call upon the right hon. Gentleman to 
work wonders in that respect. But I can- 
not help believing that I am speaking 
according to his own true convictions and 
inclinations, and those of many of his Col- 
leagues when I say that it is the opinion 
of the country that there is yet room for 
progressive reduction in its expenditure, 
and that adiminution and not an increase 
of Estimates from year to year is that to 


which under favourable circumstances it | 
I have nothing} mention that I took part in that debate 


will be disposed to look. 
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to state is not the result of special prepara- 
I am satisfied that the intention of 
my right hon. Friend has been misunder- 
stood by the right hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down. It was not the intention of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to throw 
any reproach upon the Government which 
preceded the present Administration, nor 
to claim for ourselves any exclusive title 
to the name of economical Reformers, and 
most assuredly my right hon. Friend had 
no intention of ignoring the part which the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Halifax and 
others took in the debate referred to. My 
right hon, Friend the Member for South 
Lancashire has not quite understood, or, at 
all events, he has not quite correctly repre- 
sented, what took place in 1862. The Motion 
of the hon. Member for Halifax, although it 
preceded the Amendment of my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, was not the beginning of the 
discussion that took place upon this subject. 
The origin of the discussion with regard to 
the necessity for some retrenchment in the 
public expenditure may be traced to the 
debate that took place upon the second 
reading of the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill on the 8th of May, 1862. I may 
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more to say with which I need trouble the | advisedly and with the concurrence of the 
House. The statement I have made with | right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
regard to the circumstances of former years | the Exchequer, and at his request, I called 
I have endeavoured to found on a reference | attention to the large amount of the ex- 
to doeuments made much more hastily than | penditure of the country, and urged upon 
it otherwise would have been had I been | the then Government the necessity for 
aware that the right hon. Gentleman was | some considerable reduction in the amount 
about to introduce the subject in a retro-| of the Estimates. ‘The right hon. Gentle- 
spective sense. If I am incorrect, I shall no man opposite followed me, and the present 
doubt be corrected by the more prepared | Chancellor of the Exchequer then made a 
knowledge of hon. Gentlemen around me. | speech which attracted considerable atten- 
Thereally important question, however, is tion at the time, in which he urged the 
the prospect which the right hon. Gentleman | importance of some reduction in the ex- 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has held penditure, and especially in that part of it 
out of progress in the reduction of the | incurred for the support of the army and 
public expenditure under the present fa-| the navy. Lord Palmerston replied to that 








vourable circumstances of the country. 
That statement of his I am anxious, on the 
first moment that offers, to hail joyfully 
and truly, and I can say that none of those 
who sit on the Opposition side of the House 
will for one moment grudge him the well 
deserved honour he will obtain by proving 
himself a vigilant and a frugal steward of 
the resources of the country. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
was not aware that my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was about 
to refer to what took place during the year 
1862, and therefore what 1 am going now 





speech of my right hon. Friend, and I re- 
collect very well that it was remarked in 
the House, at first privately and afterwards 
publicly, that the hon. Member for Halifax 
had stated subsequently that he would bring 
forward a Motion on the subject in order to 
test the sincerity of the expressions of 
which my right hon. Friend had made use. 
I am not sure that the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. White) was not one of 
those who said publicly that he would be 
glad to test the sincerity of my right 
hon. Friend’s expressions, All I will say 
now is that I am quite sure that the mo- 
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tive of my right hon. Friend in what he 
has said this evening was this: he wished 
simply to state that the policy which we 
had adopted and announced in Opposition 
we were now anxious to pursue as a Go- 
vernment. That was the point of his ob- 
servations, and he would be very sorry that 
what he said should be taken to mean that 
he claimed any exclusive credit for himself 
or us on {this point. We sympathize with 
many hon. Gentlemen opposite on the sub- 
ject of retrenchment, and we wish to state 
that our own opinions have not been taken 
up recently, nor since we have sat on this 
side of the House, but are those which we 
stated four years ago that we had delibe- 
rately formed, and which we have ever 
since acted upon. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: I desire to 
say a few words in consequence of the un- 
expected reference—of which I think I 
have reason to complain—which has been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Lancashire to the Navy 
Estimates of 1859, I think his words 
were ‘‘the enormous waste of money in 
the conversion of wooden ships in 1859.” 
I did not take the exact words of the right 
hon. Gentleman, but, at all events, he 
spoke of the waste of money in 1859 in 
the conversion and creation of wooden 
ships. The right hon. Gentleman com- 
plained of want of memory on the part of 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; but I think I may retort 
that charge, and accuse him of shortness 
of memory with regard to the circum- 
stances of 1859, otherwise I do not think 
he would have brought forward the charge 
which he has done against me. The right 
hon. Gentleman talked of the great amount 
of the Navy Estimates in 1859; but a 
reference to the papers will show that the 
Navy Estimates when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were for several years after 1859 as high, 
or nearly so, as those which I had the 
honour to propose in that year. I make 
no complaint and no charge on that ac- 
count, because it is well known to the 
House and the country that during those 
years the Admiralty were engaged in 
creating that iron-clad navy which we now 
possess. But what, let me remind the 
right hon. Gentleman and the House, was 
the state of circumstances in 1859? In 
1859, neither England nor any other Power 
possessed a sea-going iron-clad ship. In 
that year there was no man, whether ship- 
builder or naval officer, who could have 
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ventured to predict with certainty: the 
success of an iron-clad seaegoing man-of. 
war. It was in that year that the first 
commencement was made, and I had the 
honour of making it, of an iron-clad fleet, 
But I say up to that moment we had no 
certainty that that naval experiment would 
have been successful. It is very easy, as 
we all know, according to the old proverb, 
of which I would remind the right hon, 
Gentleman, to be wise after the event, and 
it is all very well now in 1866, when the 
experiment has been successfully made, 
and every State is in possession of an 
iron-clad navy, to talk of the improvidence 
of building wooden ships. But in 1859 
no country had any ships but wooden ships. 
After the attack which the right hon. 
Gentleman has made upon me I must be 
allowed to tell him that, foreseeing the 
possibility of the success of iron-clad ships, 
and knowing that an experiment was 
about to be commenced, the Board of 
Admiralty, of which I had the honour to 
be at the head, did abstain from beginning 
any wooden men-of-war. We did so for 
reasons then approved of, and of which 
the right hon. Gentleman could then make 
no complaint. The only way in which 
we could providently and economically 
provide a navy for this country at that 
time was by converting wooden sailing 
vessels into steamships. It was in this 
way we were enabled, at a comparatively 
small cost, to give England a powerful 
navy of steamships—the only steam navy 
then known. The right hon. Gentleman 
may recollect the political circumstances 
of 1859—that it then became the duty of 
Lord Derby’s Government to fit out a 
powerful fleet and send it to the Mediter- 
ranean. We could not have fitted out 
that fleet if we had not taken the precau- 
tion of converting sailing into steam ships. 
Sir, I think it hardly fair of the right hon. 
Gentleman to make these charges. If he 
had only borne in mind the facts to which I 
have recalled his recollection, he would have 
abstained from making accusations altoge- 
ther unfounded, for I entirely deny, on the 
part of Lord Derby’s Government in 1859, 
that there was any wasteful expenditure as 
described by the right hon, Gentleman. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I never said 4 
syllable in complaint of what the right 
hon, Gentleman did or did not do with 
respect to iron-clad ships. I quite agree 
with what he has said, and I think he 
deserves great credit for what he did with 
respect to the Warrior. 
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Mz. SAMUDA wished to say one word 
with reference to the observations of the 
right hon. Member for South Lancashire 
on what fell from him the other night as 
to the comparative foree which the fleet 
of this country ought to bear to those of 
the other nations of Europe. He would 
have expected from the great know- 
ledge which his right hon. Friend pos- 
sessed, that he would have followed up 
his objections with some reasons for hold- 
ing that what had been then stated 
was so unreasonable. But as the right 
hon. Gentleman had failed to take that 
course, he begged leave to observe that for 
a number of years before the conversion of 
the navy the fleet of this country was 
considerably greater than that of all the 
nations of Europe, and when the recon- 
struction with steam did take place in its 
early days, the number of our vessels were 
equal, if not superior, to that of all the 
rest of Europe. Such being the case, why 
were the relative strengths to be changed 
now—our necessity for additional increase 
was much greater than any other country 
in Europe could show, for he held that as 
there was no country in the world which 
had so inereased its Colonial Empire, or 
was so much under the necessity of having 
eficient vessels on foreign service, at 
least the same proportion should be main- 
tained in the strength of our fleet, when 
compared with theirs, as had prevailed in 
former periods. 

Mr. WHITE said, he well remembered 
expressing the satisfaction which he felt at 
the announcement which was made by the 
right hon. Gentleman now Chancellor of 
the Exchequer four years ago on the ne- 
cessity for a great reduction in what he 
then characterized as the excessive expen- 
diture of the country. The House would 
recollect that upon the occasion to which 
he referred the right hon. Gentleman de- 
nounced the enormous expenditure that 
was taking place, the apprehension that 
was felt cf a powerful neighbour, and the 
rivalry in armaments which was carried on, 
and which he designated as ‘swollen and 
bloated armaments.” He recollected well 
that he appreciated so highly what had 
been said by the right hon. Gentleman 
that he rose from his seat and compli- 
mented him on having appeared in the 
character of an economical reformer, and 
tendered the right hon. Gentleman on his 
own behalf and on behalf of some hon. 
Friends below the gangway their cordial 
support if he would only press on the Go- 
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vernment the necessity for a reduction of 
expenditure. He regretted, however, to 
have to observe that while the right 
hon. Gentleman expressed his opinions so 
strongly, the announcement which he made 
was received very coldly from his own 
side of the House, and the ominous silence 
which was preserved by the party of which 
he was the distinguished leader convinced 
many hon. Members that the right hon. 
Gentleman and his followers were not 
thoroughly in accord upon that question. 
It would have been well for the Gentlemen 
of the Conservative party if they had then 
appreciated the sagacity of their leader and 
had supported him in urging on the Go- 
vernment a reduction of the public ex- 
penditure. If they had done so, he be- 
lieved that what had recently happened 
might have taken place some years ago, 
and the right hon. Gentleman would be- 
fore now have been in his present place. 
He wished to express his hearty thanks to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
declaration of economical policy he had 
made that day. He could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that many Gentlemen now 
sitting on the Opposition side below the 
gangway would be only too happy to co- 
operate with him in his attempts to reduce 
expenditure, and he would earn a title to the 
gratitude of the country if he would only 
carry into effect what no doubt were his 
own sincere opinions. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL AND PROFESSOR 
SULLIVAN.—EXPLANATION, 


Sm ROBERT PEEL: I think, Sir, with 
your permission, I shall be in order in re- 
ferring to a Question put in the early part 
of the evening, when I was not able to be 
in the House, and when I was not even in 
town. It is only since I entered the House 
that I received notice from an hon. Friend 
of the Question that has been put. I be- 
lieve the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Limerick put a question as to a 
matter of fact, and I am glad that he has 
done so, because it gives me an opportunity 
of correcting any statement which did not 
strictly conform to truth. I hold in my 
hand a copy of The Times newspaper con- 
taining a report of the discussion the other 
night on the Queen’s University, and it ap- 
pears by it that I then stated, as I certainly 
did, that I had seen a certain letter which 
emanated from Mr. Sullivan. In the next 
sentence, however, I corrected myself by 
saying that I believed it emanated from 
him, and when some dissent was expressed 
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by an hon. Member, I said I believed it| must say that the necessity of consist. 


because no one else was present on the oc- 
casion alluded to in that letter but the 
members of the Senate, the Secretary, and 
myself. I am told the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has stated that he is authorized 
by Professor Sullivan to say that he did not 
write the letter to which I referred, and I 
am, therfore, very sorry that I should have 
imputed the letter tohim. I am bound to 
say, however, that the letter, which I did 
not read at the time, would lead any one 
to infer that it had emanated from a person 
who was present at the meeting. I will not 
read the letter now, because I do not want 
to justify myself, but it appeared in the 
Freeman’s Journal of the 14th of July. It 
enters into the conversation between Dr. 
Corrigan and myself, and others besides 
myself thought that the letter emanated 
from a member of the Senate. However, 
I accept the denial of the hon. Member for 
Limerick, and I assure Professor Sullivan 
that I am extremely sorry for having im- 
puted to him statements that in no way 
emanated from him. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY AND BUR- 
LINGTON HOUSE.—RESOLUTION, 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE, in rising to 
move, pursuant to notice, that a new 
National Gallery be erected on the site of 
Burlington House, said, that although this 
was a stale topic, he hoped to make it as 
little of a bore as an art question could be 
made. In moving that the new National 
Gallery be erected on the site of Burling- 
ton House, he was only inviting the House 
to re-affirm that which was the opinion of 
Parliament until about two years ago. 
When, one evening in June 1864, in Com- 
mittee of Supply, the then First Commis- 
sioner of Public Works obtained a vote 
which affirmed a contrary decision, and 
laid down the principle that a building in 
Trafalgar Square with the Carlton House 
pillars in front and barracks and a work- 
house behind should be manipulated and 
converted into a new National Gallery, he 
ventured to say that the only argument 
which could now be adduced in favour of 
maintaining that position would be the 
argument of consistency. But considering 
how often that House had been called 
upon to discuss all sorts of artistic questions 
in connection with the National Gallery 
and the Royal Academy, and considering 
the totally different conclusions to which 
it had at different times arrived, he 
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;cney in art questions was about as im. 


pudent an assertion as could be imagined, 
He would appeal to his noble Friend at 
the head of the Board of Works whether 
he did not remember the old adage which 
they had both learned at school, Sera nun. 
quam est ad bonos mores via, which he 
would venture to translate, ‘‘ It is never 
too late for Manners to reform.” The 
proposition he recommended to the House 
was that there was a certain area, at pre- 
sent not built upon, of the size, shape, and 
dimensions required, larger in extent than 
any of the great existing public galleries 
of Europe, already the property of the 
public, and on which a national gallery 
could be economically and speedily con- 
structed. On the other hand, there was 
another area cut up by streets, covered by 
a workhouse, which could net be procured 
without an enormous outlay of money, 
covered also by barracks which could 
not be obtained in less than two years, 
nor be removed without great inconveni- 
ence to the State, and covered besides by 
schools and private houses. He called upon 
the House to say which of these two areas 
it was most desirable to occupy for the 
National Gallery. One was Burlington 
House Gardens, and the other the Gallery 
in Trafalgar Square and the buildings be- 
hind it, a Bill for the purchase of which 
had slipped through the House during 
the small hours of the morning, the last 
stage having been taken immediately after 
the successful Motion of the noble Lord 
the Member for Galway (Lord Dunkellin). 
The area which he called upon the House 
to sanction was the large oblong space be- 
hind Burlington House and occupied as 
its garden upon which a National Gallery 
might be built 280 feet long and 215 feet 
broad, leaving two ample roads east and 
west, so as to admit the passage of car- 
riages, carts, &c., and to isolate it from 
neighbouring buildings, and avoid the risk 
of fire. It contained an area of 60,000 su- 
perficial feet for the whole building, equi- 
valent to one of 42,000 feet for the gallery 
floors, after deducting partitions and lob- 
bies. What was the great advantage of 
this site? It was necessary in a National 
Gallery to have a series of larger galleries 
and in connection with these of smaller 
chambers for the pictures exhibited, in 
which set of apartments there were two 
competing and contesting requirements to 
be provided for—ample space for circu- 
lation and sufficient wall-space for exhi- 
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bition. He contended that this site would 
enable both those requirements to be met, 
on the evidence of a plan which had 
been prepared at the order of the Board of 
Works by architects of eminence (Messrs. 
Banks and Barry), and had been set aside 
in consequence of the vote of 1864. He 
was not there to be the advocate of any 


man, and so if he referred to this plan it was | 


not by way of forcing it on the House, but 
only to use it in proof of what might 
be done by competent persons. Burlington 
House itself had architectural merits. The 
sereen to Piccadilly he would lighten and 
open, but he would preserve the curved 
colonnades. Then there were now at the 
sides of this court and beyond that colon- 
nade two long and heavy buildings occu- 
pied by the Royal Society and the Uni- 
versity of London, which he would by all 
means have improved. Burlington House 
itself would not need extensive alteration 
in its exterior, the inside being re-cast as 
a vestibule to the gallery behind, while 
on the gardens at present belonging to the 
house the architect would be able to give 
full play to his ingenious fancy. This 
consideration would, he believed, go far to 
meet the arguments of those who contended 
that in order to build a National Gallery 
on the site of the Burlington Gardens 
Burlington House would have to come 
down. Without entering into the contro- 
versy as to whether the windows of picture 
galleries should be sloping or perpendi- 
cular, tinted or plain, he was, he believed, 
expressing the general conviction when he 
stated that our galleries should be lighted 
from the top, with what the unlearned 
called skylights. A building of that de- 
scription would require a sort of masking 
ornamental frontage, and for such a purpose 
Burlington House would suit admirably; 
while on the plan to which he had re- 
ferred, it would be found that the main 
galleries took the shape of two large 
naves crossing at a central dome, with the 
angles filled up by smaller rooms, so as not 
to lose an inch of space. Of course, with 
skylights as the system of illumination, 
internal courts and well holes were not 
wanted, and the expense of external deco- 
Tative elevations would be legitimately 
minimised in a structure possessing so 
little frontage. Indeed, this gallery would 
only need one new ornamental facade, 
that to the north, facing Cork Street 
and Saville Row. But the House would 
be surprised to hear the result of a few 
calculations which he had obtained. The 


first set of figures related to the linear 
feet — namely, the measurement of the 
walls all round—in certain galleries. The 
linear feet in the Louvre numbered 1,300 ; 
in the gallery at Berlin, 1,116; in the 
gallery at Dresden, 2,220 ; in the gallery at 
Vienna, 1,700 ; and in the old Pinacotek at 
| Munich, 1,600—while our own, with that 
at South Kensington in addition, only reach 
| 1,850. But at Burlington House 3,950 feet 
'eould easily be obtained. The surface 
flooring, too, of the present National Gal- 
lery, including the Royal Academy part 
of it, measured 9,550 feet, while at Burling- 
ton House it would reach no less an area 
than 42,000 feet. The figures which he 
gave to the House were from the plan 
of Messrs. Banks and Barry which he 
had previously mentioned, and showed to 
what advantage Burlington House might 
be turned. ‘The wall surface of the pre- 
sent National Gallery gave only 16,200 
square feet against 67,600 which might be 
obtained at Burlington House. So much 
for elbow-room, now as to cost. The adap- 
tation of the Trafalgar Square site with 
the additional buildings which it would 
be necessary to purchase would involve 
an enormous expenditure of money, while 
everything that was requisite might be 
done on the Burlington House site for 
£200,000. The architects to whose figures 
he had been referring had estimated the 
cost at only £168,750, but £200,000 
would give an ample margin even on that 
estimate, while the Gallery if fixed at Bur- 
lington House would receive additional 
importance from the historical recollec- 
tions with which the place was con- 
nected, built as it was by so eminent a 
man, and immortalized by Pope and Gay. 
On the other hand, to get possession of 
the Trafalgar Square site it would be 
needful first to get, he believed at a price 
of £78,000, St. Martin’s Workhouse, of 
which possession could not be obtained 
till October 1868. Then five houses 
and Archbishop Tenison’s school would 
have to be bought, and finally the bar- 
racks would have to be appropriated and 
the soldiers sent elsewhere. He doubted 
whether any adaptation of the present 
National Gallery to the requirements of 
the nation, even after the purchase of 
the buildings in the neighbourhood, so as 
not to interfere seriously with an impor- 
tant portion of the London traffic, could 
be made in any manner which would 
not puzzle a whole board of architects 
and Chancellors of the Exchequer. It 
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might be urged that the site of the 
present National Gallery was the one 
recommended by the Committee of 1853 
and the Commission of 1857; but it 
should be remembered that at both these 
dates Burlington House had not become 
the property of the nation, and could 
not therefore be fairly brought into ques- 
tion as a possible site. The decision on 
those occasions was in reality given in 
favour of the site of the present Na- 
tional Gallery in its aspect of a west- 
end position within London itself, as 
against the suburban claims of Kensington 
House and Gardens or Kensington Gore. 
On the other hand, the site of Burling- 
ton House was recommended by the 
Commission of four years ago, which sat 
upon the Royal Academy, after Burling- 
ton House had become public property, 
as possessing equal advantages, on ac- 
count of its central situation, with the 
present National Gallery. It was certain 
that no National Gallery ought to be 
placed in such a position relative to the 
centre of the capital as to call upon 
people to make a solemn resolve before 
going to see the pictures. We had heard 


a great deal of the ease with which South 
Kensington would be reached when the 


network of Metropolitan Railways was 
completed. But this was not enough, 
tke National Gallery should not be planted 
where it was easy to reach, it should 
stand where it was difficult not to pass 
by it. But the objection of distance 
from the haunts of traffic could not be 
urged against Burlington House any more 
than against the present National Gal- 
lery; while, at the same time, it would be 
just so much more retired as to avoid the 
umbrella and nursery-maid element, of 
which those who go to Trafalgar Square 
to study the pictures so frequently com- 
plain. Correlatively the rather less se- 
cluded and dignified associations of Tra- 
falgar Square would contrast with the 
more popular and bustling character of a 
continually changing exhibition of contem- 
porary pictures. The only objection which 
could be raised in reason against the 
Burlington House site must, he should 
think, be based upon a certain vote which 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Hertford (Mr. Cowper) had ingeniously 
taken in the earlier portion of the Session. 
He believed, however, that his right hon. 
Friend would now record his vote in his 
favour when he reminded him of what 
was said by an eminent Member of the 
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House two years ago in the debate which 
followed the proposal made at the time 
by the noble Lord the present Chief 
Commissioner of Works (Lord John 
Manners.) Two years ago that Mem. 
ber, who was none other than his right 
hon. Friend himself, said that fixing the 
National Gallery in Trafalgar Square 
instead of at Burlington House was a re- 
trograde step from which they never could 
recover. He thought it was a retrograde 
step; but, more sanguine than his right 
hon. Friend, he believed it was one from 
which they could recover. He hoped 
they would do so that night; but after 
such a statement, his right hon. Friend 
could not hesitate to lend a helping hand 
to settle this struggling and floundering 
question of the National Gallery. In the 
early part of this Session the minds of 
hon. Members were a good deal occupied 
with another matter, and votes were 
sometimes taken at the very ticklish time 
of between seven and eight o’clock, when 
hon. Gentlemen thought more of dining 
than they did of legislation. On one of 
those occasions a Vote of £10,000 was 
taken to put the London University on the 
site of Burlington House Garden. Some 
hon. Members who were present at the 
time, mastered sufficient presence of mind 
to protest against the Vote ; but he did not 
suppose that if Demosthenes himself had 
come down his eloquence would have pre- 
vailed at that particular hour against the 
Motion. He had, however, some hope 
that the proposal to bring the London Uni- 
versity to Burlington House would not be 
persevered in. In 1864 his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Cowper), in replying to a 
question, said there was not much chance 
of finding accommodation for the London 
University at Burlington House without 
interfering with other objects. Now, if 
the buildings intended for the London Uni- 
versity were placed in the north area of 
Burlington House Garden, there would be 
put there a building inadequate to cover 
the space, but at the same time sufficient 
to spoil that spot for a National Gallery, 
a purpose for which the site was otherwise 
eminently adapted. A picture gallery 
must be lighted from the top; and, there- 
fore, it must be a building of one story, 
or of one story and a basement; but 
a building for the London University 
would require to be a series of examina- 
tion halls, with offices for the transaction 
of business by officials, and it could there- 
fore be any number of stories high, so that 


and Burlington House. 
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it was much easier to find a place for that 
structure than for a picture gallery, while 
it admitted of being more closely packed 
upon the ground which it covered. But 
if the erection of such a building would spoil 
Burlington House for a National Gallery, 
then to put the London University in 
Burlington House Garden would be to 
fix the right building in the wrong place, 
as there were plenty of spots both central 
and convenient which might be found 
for it—why not the Thames Embankment, 
or one of the new streets leading to it? 
As he understood certain observations 
which were made when the £10,000 was 
asked for, that was a Vote on Account, and 
there was a sort of pledge that nothing 
would be done towards erecting the build- 
ing till the House saw the plan, which 
Mr. Pennethorne was preparing. Under 
these circumstances, he hoped his noble 
Friend the First Commissioner of Works 
would acknowledge the pledge, not to carry 
out the project until the House had had 
the opportunity of seeing Mr. Pennethorne’s 
design. Indeed, he thought the London 
University would do well gracefully to 
withdraw their claim on Burlington House. 
He did not indeed see why they should 
not put in a claim for the National Gallery 
or for the ground in the rear of Trafalgar 
Square if St. Martin’s Workhouse was to be 
purchased. To remove the national collec- 
tion to Burlington House would in no way 
prejudge the question as to the future loca- 
tion of the Royal Academy. Every one 
knew that the building in Trafalgar Square 
was hideous beyond comparison. At the 
same time they knew it was a long thin 
building, and that any additional beauty 
would have to be applied to the front. 
Going back as far as Leicester Square 
would not benefit the facade. Whether 
Trafalgar Square was the finest site in 
Europe or was not, it ought to be better 
occupied. Would it not, then, be better 
to improve the building that stood there 
out of some one else’s money rather than 
out of our own? The Royal Academy 
were rich, Might not the building be 
leased to them on condition that they 
should improve it as much as possible 
out of their own funds? Any want of 
popularity of which the Royal Academy 
might have to complain arose, not from 
the fact of its being an Academy, but 
from the supposition that the Academicians 
did not do as much as they ought in 
Proportion to their great advantages. He 
Would not touch on that tangled question. 





It was one respecting which much might 
be said on every side; but if that House 
wanted the Royal Academy to do more, 
and thus rightfully win popularity, would 
it not be well that it should have some 
hold over that body such as lodging them 
in Trafalgar Square would tend to create? 
One argument put forward against hand- 
ing the Gallery in Trafalgar Square over 
to the Royal Academy was that as they 
would have it open for only three months 
in the year, it was making an unecono- 
mical use of the property; but there was 
nothing in that argument, because there 
might be an understanding that the an- 
nual exhibitions should last for four or 
more months, or that there should be 
other exhibitions in the course of the year, 
of sculpture for instance, or architecture, 
or art-workmanship. Besides, those who 
fell back upon that pretext forgot the 
schools which were at work while the show 
was closed. To say that there could be 
no other arrangement with respect to ex- 
hibitions than that which now existed, 
would be to bar any change or improve- 
ment by the stupidest of all arguments, 
that which deals with things as they are 
as if what was existing was therefore im- 
mutable. Still, the question before the 
House was one regarding the National Gal- 
lery, and not the Royal Academy, and 
ought to be treated with exclusive re- 
ference to the former institution. In con- 
clusion, he asked the House to reverse the 
hasty and unfortunate decision of a Com- 
mittee of Supply two years ago, and 
begged to move the Resolution of which 
he had given notice. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word “That ” to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words “it is de- 
sirable that a new National Gallery be 
erected on the site of Burlington House 
Gardens,”—(Mr. Beresford Hope,)— in- 
stead thereof. 


Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he 
thought it was a most unusual course for 
the hon. Gentleman to move a Resolution 
of this character when a Bill for main- 
taining the National Gallery in Trafalgar 
Square had not only passed that House, but 
had gone through Committee in the other 
House. As the Bill had been introduced 
by one Government, and was being pro- 
ceeded with by another, both were equally 
committed to keeping the National Gal- 
lery in Trafalgar Square. Certainly there 
was not a very great distance between 
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Burlington House and Trafalgar Square ; 
but the latter was decidedly the most 
central position that could be found in 
all London. That site had been called by 
the late Sir Robert Peel the finest site 
in Europe, and the most eminent states- 


men, as well as the Commissioners who | 


had considered the subject, had sanctioned 
it as the best for the National Gallery. A 
great agitation had been got up for months 
past by the Royal Academy in order that 


it might not be turned out of the build- | 
ing in Trafalgar Square; and that body | 


had most assiduously instigated the hon. 
Member for Southwark, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway, and other hon. Gentlemen, 
to bring the matter before that House. 
The Royal Academy, as a quast-private 
institution of painters, were at first ad- 
mitted as suppliants to a portion of the 
National Gallery building which there 
were not enough pictures to fill, They 
were in no respect a State institution ; 
but having now become prosperous, they 
who formerly were humble petitioners 
for the use of the vacant room actually 
wanted to oust the National Gallery and 
the national pictures altogether, and to 
occupy the whole of the building them- 
seives. That was the real state of the 
case. ‘There was no good ground for al- 
lowing the Royal Academy to have such 
a fine site and such a large building, or 
for making them so valuable a present. 
In fact, the Royal Academy required 
far less room than the National Gallery. 
The site of Burlington House was not 
very extensive, and, moreover, half of 
it had been give away, while the hon. 
Member (Mr. Beresford Hope) himself did 
not want to interfere with the buildings 
on the other portion. The University of 
London had actually received, by the 
vote of that House, a part of that site, 
and had commenced the erection of build- 
ings; and, therefore, the present proposal 
of the hon. Gentleman sought to disturb 
the whole of a settled arrangement. On 
the other hand, there was good reason 
to suppose that if the National Gallery 
had only had proper accommodation for 
them, the presents made to the nation 
of pictures and other works would be 
enormous. What would French people 
say to any proposal to remove the col- 
lection of the Louvre to the Bois de 
Boulogne? He had the authority of Mr. 
Barker, a gentleman well known for the 
interest he took in works of art, and for 
his knowledge of them, for saying that 
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he had been in communication with emj- 
nent architects on the subject, and that 
he had been assured that the expense of 
erecting a fine new building in Trafal. 
gar Square, and converting the present 
structure into one that would do honour 
to the metropolis, would not exceed 
£200,000, which was the sum named by 
the hon. Member opposite as necessa; 
for building at Burlington House. The 
hour could not be far distant when a 
communication would be made between 
Regent Street and the Strand, and then 
an opportunity would be afforded for plac. 
ing at the back of the present National 
Gallery one of the finest buildings on one 
of the finest sites in the world. He there- 
fore trusted that the Government would 
decide upon keeping to the site which 
had been chosen, and would not disturb 
the arrangements which had been made 
with the sanction of a Commission and 
also of that House. 

Mr. LAYARD wished to say a few 
words on the subject, on behalf of himself 
and some of his colleagues who were trus- 
tees of the National Gallery. He was 
authorized to speak in the name of Mr. 
William Russell and Lord Overstone, as 
also in the name of Mr. Boxall, the Di- 
rector of the National Gallery; and he 
must express his entire dissent from what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for Poole 
(Mr. Seymour) as to the Royal Academy. 
He could state that he did not take up 
that question in the interest of the Royal 
Academy, which might go to Trafalgar 
Square, or it might not. But the question 
was, whether Trafalgar Square was the 
best place for the National Gallery; and 
after that point had been decided, they 
might then deal with the question as to 
the Royal Academy. In his opinion, and 
in that of the director and the majority of 
the trustees, Trafalgar Square was not the 
best site for the National Gallery. [In 
support of his assertion, the hon. Member 
read a letter, dated the 14th of June, from 
Mr. W. Russell, and then proceeded. }] He 
thought that any gentleman who went 
into the National Gallery on a summer 
day, when the season was favourable for 
the experiment, would be of opinion that 
the atmosphere was most injurious to the 
pictures, and detrimental to those who had 
to study there. Some people misunder- 
stood the object of a National Gallery. It 
was most desirable that the working classes 
should have access to the Gallery, but 
neither the British Museum nor the Na- 
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tional Gallery was intended merely as a 
place to gratify curiosity, nor, as was the 
case until lately, as a place where the 
visitors could have luncheon. They were 
intended also for study. It was held by 
some that the Gallery should be open to 
the public every day. From that opinion 
he dissented. On the contrary, he thought 
that it would be sufficient to throw it open 
to the public three days, and to reserve the 
remaining three days for students. The 
site of Burlington Gardens was accessible, 
and, at the same time, sufficiently out of 
the line of the great thoroughfares of the 
metropolis to prevent it becoming a place 
of general rendezvous for persons who had 
nothing todo. A very handsome building 
for the reception of the pictures now in 
the National Gallery might be built on 
that site, and there was sufficient space also 
for a sculpture gallery, without the neces- 
sity of pulling down Burlington House, 
which he admitted was a fine structure, 
though not of so high a character as the 
hon. Member attributed to it. It was 
contrary to usual practice to reverse a de- 
cision of the House, but he believed that 
many who were formerly opposed to the 
selection of the site of Burlington Gardens, 
were now convinced that it was the best 
site that could be chosen. He regretted 
that a noble Friend of his (Lord Henry Len- 
nox), who used, when those subjects were 
under discussion, to twit him for being 
silent because he was subject to the re- 
straint of office, was not present to take 
part in the debate. The noble Lord was 
now under restraint himself ; but he knew 
the opinion of his noble Friend to be in 
favour of the removal of the national col- 
lection to Burlington House. He was sur- 
prised that the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets, or any friend of economy, should 
advocate the retention of the National 
Gallery in its present site; for in that 
case the existing structure must be pulled 
down, as it was not suited for the exhibi- 
tion of pictures, and a new one must be 


built on an enlarged space, at a great | 


expense for the purchase of the land; 
Whereas the nation already possessed in 
Burlington Gardens a site which had been 
paid for. Ifthe House decided upon re- 
building on the site of the present Gallery, 
no one, he believed, could venture to pre- 
diet when they would have a suitable 
National Gallery. 


have been brought forward if the hon- 
Member for Stoke had been a Member of 
the last Parliament, and had heard the 
full discussion that was raised on this 
question, and the final decision which was 
then arrived at. The present proposal was 
that Burlington House should be turned 
into an edifice proper for the collection of 
our National pictures. He objected to the 
design on many grounds. The Govern- 
ment had offered to give to the Royal 
Academy a site at Burlington House, and 
the Royal Academy deliberately came to 
the conclusion to reject it, because it was 
inconvenient and unsuited for a building 
for the exhibition of pictures. That body 
ought certainly to be good judges of the 
fitness or unfitness of a site for a building 
intended for the exhibition of pictures, and 
yet it was now proposed that the Na- 
tional Gallery should be placed on the site 
which. the Royal Academy had rejected, 
and that the present National Gallery 
should be given up to the Royal Academy. 
He believed that if the National collection 
was once turned out of the Gallery in 
Trafalgar Square it could not be located at 
Burlington House, but would be moved 
from place to place, and would ultimately 
find a resting-place at South Kensington. 
But the question of that site had been dis- 
cussed over and over again, and the House 
had decided that the Collection should not 
be transferred there. In point of fact, for 
the last twenty-five years the House and 
the country had adhered to the one opi- 
nion that Trafalgar Square was the most 
suitable site for the National Gallery; and 
so settled was this conviction that Lord 
Palmerston, recognizing public opinion, as 
he usually did when it had once been 
definitely pronounced, asked the House to 
spend £17,000 in altering the National 
Gallery, so as to make it better adapted 
for the exhibition of the National pictures 
as soon as we could get rid of the Royal 
Academy as tenants. The money asked 
for was voted, but his hon. Friend, who 
was a master of art, said it had since been 
discovered that the National Gallery was 
so badly constructed and arranged that the 
| only thing to be done was to pull it down. 
| Now, somebody could be found to say the 
same thing of any building. But what 
| guarantee was there that anything better 
| would be obtained ? Probably, if the course 
now suggested were taken, we should be 





Mz. AYRTON said, that he supposed the | just as badly off two or three years hence 
discussion would end in the withdrawal of; as we were now. Why not, then, rest 
the Motion, which he thought would never | content with what we had got? If ne- 
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cessary, the Gallery might be enlarged, 
turning to account the additional space 
which had been obtained; and it would 
be time enough to pull down the present 
building when another had been built 
behind which fulfilled our ideas of perfec- 
tion in art, and with which it was desir- 
able that the existing structure should 
harmonize. Trafalgar Square was the most 
convenient sitein London. He would leave 
art in the hands of those gentlemen who 
professed to understand all its principles, and 
to expound them for the edification of the 
House. But Charing Cross was most con- 
venient of access from all parts of London, 
and it was an enormous advantage to have 
your picture gallery in the centre of the 
metropolis, where anybody could visit it 
in passing, instead of having to lose a 
whole day in searching for it. On this 
ground alone, ifon no other, he should vote 
against the proposition of the hon. Member 
for Stoke ; and he thought that the House 
should adhere to its often expressed reso- 
lution on this subject and stand upon 
what had been done, instead of being led 
away by those who professed to have a 
fine taste for art. 

Mr. TITE said, he was glad that the 
question before the House had been raised 
before it was too late, and if a division 
took place he should certainly vote with 
the hon. Member for Stoke. As to the 
argument drawn from conveniences of site, 
there could be little difference between 
Piccadilly and Charing Cross, as the one 
site was almost as central as the other. 
There was, on the other hand, an obvious 
economy in selecting the site of Burlington 
House, behind which a suitable building 
could be erected for a moderate sum, and 
a National Gallery thus secured, which 
would afford ample accommodation, not 
only for the present collection, but like- 
wise for all the additions which were 
likely to be made to it for many years to 
come. The site in Trafalgar Square could 
then be handed over to the Royal Aca- 
demy, who would make such changes as 
they thought reasonable and desirable, 
subject, perhaps, to the condition that the 
old facade, which was allowed to be an 
entire failure, should be amended. It was 
said that if this course were taken all that 
had been done must be undone. If, how- 
ever, a mistake had been committed, it 
would surely be unwise to go on perpe- 
tuating that mistake? No doubt it was 
undesirable to continue changing your 
plans from year to year; life was not long 
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enough for this. At the same time, 4 
convenient opportunity seemed to have 
arisen for reconsidering the whole ques- 
tion; and, believing that it would be 
desirable so to reconsider the subject, he 
felt much obliged to the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Beresford Hope) for bringing it for- 
ward. 

Mr. T. BARING said, he believed 
that successive Governments had been of 
opinion that the National Gallery should 
not remain as it was. All parties agreed 
that greater space was needed, together 
with a superior building for exhibiting 
the pictures, and sufficient space for such 
a building could not be secured there 
without great expense. No one who 
visited the National Gallery could dissent 
from that opinion. There was not room 
to exhibit pictures which might be ac- 
quired by purchase, by doiation, or be- 
quest. He should vote for the Resolution 
of the hon. Member for Stoke, because he 
believed that in the Burlington House site 
we should get a more suitable and a more 
economical gallery for our National collec- 
tion of pictures than we now had. It 
was a great object to obtain a suitable 
gallery without much delay, and there 
could be no doubt that if the Resolution 
which was proposed two years ago by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, and of 
which the trustees of the National Gallery 
unanimously approved, had been adopted, 
they would now be far advanced in ob- 
taining a fitting place for the National 
pictures. The injury that arose from a 
vitiated atmosphere, and from a mixed 
concourse of visitors—some not of a very 
desirable class — might be comparatively 
slight in an exhibition that was open 
only for two or three months; but this 
was a more important consideration as 
affecting a permanent exhibition. On 
these and other grounds he maintained 
that the site of Burlington House was 
superior to that of Charing Cross. We 
had made one mistake, and it was too late 
to go back; but it was not too late to 
adopt the better and cheaper of the two 
alternatives that still remained. 

Mr. COWPER said, he was deeply 
sensible that the House made a mistake 
in 1864 in this matter; but, at the same 
time, he feared that the House would not 
correct that mistake, but would make 
another if it adopted the proposition of 
the hon. Member for Stoke, which would 
involve another year’s delay. He himself 
was anxious to make all the progress he 
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could, and not to go back. The present 
state of the National Gallery was discre- 
ditable ; there were pictures that could 
not be hung up for want of room; and if 
the Motion were adopted it would waste 
a year in addition to the interval since 
1864. They had already passed a Vote 
of £128,000 for the purchase of the 
ground in the rear of the National Gallery, 
and they had made arrangements with 
the guardians of St. Martin’s and the 
trustees of certain schools for the land 
they possessed, and further, they had given 
the London University a site at Burlington 
House, and voted a sum of money for 
building, and he thought it best to com- 
plete what had been begun. A com- 
parison of the Charing Cross and the 
Burlington House sites gave no great 
advantage to either. Both were elegible, 
central, and afforded ample room for a 
National Gallery. When, however, in 
1864, the Government gave a preference 
to Burlington House, they did so on the 
grounds of expedition and economy. The 
building might have been commenced im- 
mediately the Vote was passed; but no 
steps had then been taken to acquire 
the other site. It might be more eco- 
nomical to build on the Burlington House 
site as requiring only one ornamental 
facade, but the House was unwilling, 
for economy’s sake, to place the Na- 
tional Gallery where it could hardly be 
seen. While it was an exaggeration to 
speak of Trafalgar Square as the finest 
site in Europe, it was the finest in Lon- 
don, and it was fitting that they should 
have a building there, of which the coun- 
try would be proud. Two years would 
suffice for the Royal Academy to build on 
whatever site it might select, and the 
guardians of St. Martin’s Workhouse had 
agreed to erect another building as soon 
as they could procure a site. We were now 
within two years of the possession of the 
whole building in Trafalgar Square, and 
of the land in the rear of it. He doubted 
whether the adoption of the Motion would 
enable them to build at Burlington House 
in less time. Tho Motion of the hon. 
Member for Stoke would defeat his darling 
object of preserving Burlington House; 
it must be pulled down if the site were 
selected for the National Gallery, and a 
larger and grander building must be sub- 
stituted for that graceful dwelling-house. 
If the Royal Academy did not desire 
to make use of Burlington House it 
would be available for the London Uni- 
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versity and the learned societies, who 
would now be inconvenienced if they could 
not use it. The cost of the Trafalgar 
Square scheme had been exaggerated. The 
amount of land purchased was an acre 
and a half; the present building stood 
upon an acre; and if it should become 
necessary the barracks at the rear could 
be appropriated, which would give a total 
of five acres. The land purchased cost 
£128,000, and that occupied by the Na- 
tional Gallery might be valued at £100,000. 
The Burlington House site was worth 
£200,000. The Burlington scheme was 
the cheapest, but the increased expenditure 
on the Trafalgar site would produce an 
architectural effect and a metropolitan im- 
provement that was worth themoney. He 
preferred to continue the course they had 
begun to a retrograde movement, and he 
therefore felt justified in opposing the 
Motion. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that with refer- 
ence to the statement that members of the 
Royal Academy had been soliciting hon. 
Members to take part in the debate with a 
view to keeping the Royal Academy in 
Trafalgar Square, he did not believe that 
any such application had been made to 
the Mover of the Motion. A very large 
proportion of the members of the Academy 
were in favour of accepting the proffered 
site of three and a half acres in Kensing- 
ton, where they could build de novo, have 
ample space for exhibition, and get their 
schools open, without losing any consi- 
derable number of shillings. The Royal 
Academy had nothing to do with this 
Motion. The question they had now to 
consider had reference solely to the Na- 
tional pictures. The reason why the 
Royal Academy had refused the site of 
Burlington House was, that the Govern- 
ment had only offered a portion of it, and 
they found it would be necessary to have 
a larger space. For a National Gallery 
he thought the site of Burlington House 
infinitely better than the present. He 
did not object to the pictures being kept 
where they were on the ground of ex- 
pense, for a question of £200,000, more or 
less, was not much, but he contended that 
they would have to spend £500,000 in 
Trafalgar Square, while they could have 
a better place for £150,000. As to the 
late Sir Robert Peel’s preference for the 
present site, he would state that in May, 
1850, that right hon. Baronet wrote to 
Mr. Russell, one of the trustees of the 


National Gallery, to the effect that he had 
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misgivings whether it was the best site 
for their valuable pictures. A National 
Gallery was intended, no doubt, partly 
for the amusement of the people; but it 
was also intended for study; and, speak- 
ing as one who occasionally visited the Na- 
tional Gallery, he must say the sights one 
saw there were often by no means such as 
would conduce either to study or pleasure. 
They should be spared a great many of 
these inflictions if they went to Burling- 
ton House. Had they agreed to the pro- 
posal to remove to Kensington that place 
would now have been, or would soon be, 
as accessible as any other part of London, 
and a gallery might have been built there 
in a shorter time than anywhere else. No 
doubt it would be with regret if any in- 
terference took place with arrangements 
made at Burlington House for the London 
University ; but he understood from his 
right hon. Friend that the London Univer- 
sity had not yet approved the plan which 
had been submitted to them. It was not 
for him to point out any other site for the 
London University ; but he had no doubt 
a place might be found for them which 
would entail no inconvenience. He could 
only say it would be found in the end that 
if Government acceded to this request we 
should in a comparatively short space of 
time have a gallery in which our fine 
collection of pictures might be exhibited 
in a proper manner; whereas if the pic- 
tures were retained where they are, several 
years must elapse before the exhibition 
could be properly carried out. The Royal 
Academy could not be in possession of 
their new structure before two years ; 
and even after they had left their present 
apartments many alterations would re- 
quire to be made with a view to the 
proper exhibition and security of the Na- 
tional pictures. It would be five or six 
years before the National pictures could 
be exhibited on their present site in a 
proper manner. If the present Motion 
were acceded to they could within a fixed 
and comparatively brief period carry out 
a plan which had already been investi- 
gated ; if it was not acceded to the pros- 
pect was dim indeed. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, that the result 
of several deliberations was that the late 
Government had granted a site to the 
London University, in the grounds of 
Burlington House, and it would be a deli- 
berate breach of faith towards one of the 
most useful institutions in the kingdom 


if that site were now to be taken seg. | 
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| Besides this, it was a retrograde step 
| which was proposed by the hon. Member 
| for Stoke, the House having already voted 
| a sum of £20,000 for an erection on a site 
which he now proposed to deal with n 
quite a different way. He should there. 
fore oppose the Motion. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he had 
listened attentively to the statements of 
the different Members who had spoken 
on this occasion, but he should not think 
it necessary to make many observations in 
reply. There was nothing new to be said 
on the subject. The right hon. Gentle- 
man his predecessor in office had placed 
the question in a very clear and succinct 
manner before the House. He had to re- 
gret, on public and private grounds, that 
the hon. Member for Stoke had not brought 
forward his Motion in the last Parliament. 
The question could not well he re-opened, 
as the House had passed a Bill, and the 
other House had already passed the same 
Bill, for the purchase of ground, in con- 
nection with which certain arrangements 
had been made in reference to this subject 
of the National Gallery. He must say, 


with all deference to his hon. Friend, 
that far stronger reasons than he had 
alleged must be urged to induce the 
House at the fag end of the Session to 


reverse the decision which they had come 
to in former years no less than in the 
present Session. He had listened with 
great interest to the speech of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Huntingdon, 
who spoke with the authority due to 
trustee of the National Gallery. But 
all he could gather from the speech of 
his hon. Friend was that the majority of 
the trustees would prefer a site that was 
less open to the public than the one now 
occupied at Trafalgar Square. They 
wished for a site that was more secluded 
—that was less open to the intrusion of 
people who were there not with the 
most artistic motives, and they thought 
that their object would be gained by re- 
moving the Gallery to the site of Bur- 
lington Gardens. He might say the 
same thing with respect to the remarks 
of his right hon. Friend who complained 
of the deleterious influence of the smoke 
of the metropolis. But so far as the 
injury caused by smoke was concerned, 
he might remind the House that in 8 
few years if the present rate of build- 
ing went on, the same objection would 
apply to Burlington Gardens that was 
applied to Trafalgar Square. They all 
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knew that the smoke nuisance was in 
the course of being greatly abated. He 
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what was to become of the Royal Society 


Provinces. 


|and other learned bodies which had been 


therefore could not attach much import- | hitherto very comfortably provided for in 


ance to that argument. If any weight 
were to be attached to that argument 
he must say that the conclusion to which 
he came was not that the site of the National 


House, but to South Kensington, in accord- 
ance with the opinions of Sir Edwin Land- 
seer, Lord Houghton, and other authorities 
on the question. With respect to other 
arguments used by hon. Gentlemen, they 
might be summed up under the head of 
economy and the necessity of maintaining 
faith with other public bodies. Now, as 
regarded the question of economy, his hon. 
Friend, pinched by the argument that the 
London University had an equitable claim 
to accommodation from the Government, 
actually proposed to meet that claim by 
purchasing the site which the Government 
proposed to purchase at the rear of the 
present National Gallery for the purposes 
of the London University. But he (Lord 
John Manners) thought that his hon. 
Friend would find on examination that 
there would be no economy in that pur- 
chase and the new buildings it involved. 
By taking £200,000 for the erection of 
the National Gallery in Burlington Gar- 
dens, £128,000 for the purchase of the 
ground in the rear of the existing Na- 
tional Gallery, and £60,000 or £70,000 as 
the cost of erecting a new London Univer- 
sity, a very considerable sum total would 
be arrived at. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Galway, pinched by the same 
argument, had proposed that the London 
University should be called upon to emi- 
grate to South Kensington. Well, but was 
the Senate of the London University to have 
any voice in the matter? [An hon. Mem- 
BER: No.] No, but when it was proposed 
to move other bodies to different sites, it 
was found that they exercised a very con- 
siderable voice in the matter; and he 
would not undertake, after all the pro- 
mises that had been made to the London 
University by the late Government, to 
treat them in the cavalier fashion that was 
proposed by the hon. Member for Galway. 
The speech of the hon. Member for Bath, 
he must say, was quite as much in favour 
of the proposition of the late and the present 
Government, as it was in favour of the hon. 
Member forStoke. The hon. Member knew 
Very well that there were various public 
bodies that had claims to accommodation 
from the Government. He wanted to know 





| Burlington House, if the Burlington Gar- 
| dens’ site were now to be selected for the 
| National Gallery, if the proposition of the 
|}hon. Member for Stoke was agreed to. 
Gallery should be removed to Burlington; The hon. Member for Stoke seemed to 
'argue as if Burlington House would still 


remain intact. But the House would be 
under a great delusion if they supposed 
that after the National Gallery was re- 
moved to Burlington Gardens, Burlington 
House could be preserved intact. If the 
Gallery was erected in the gardens, it 
would be necessary to make an immense 
passage through Burlington House as an 
approach to the National Gallery, and that 
would unhouse the various learned socie- 
ties at present provided for there. To 
procure other accommodation for those 
learned societies would add some £60,000 
or £70,000 to the expense ; and the grand 
total would be by no means pleasing to 
those who studied economy. The other 
matters which had been referred to were 
so completely discussed in the course of 
the debates upon the subject in 1864, that 
he would not weary the House by again 
touching upon them. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not changed their opinion 
from the time when his right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
to extend the accommodation for the Na- 
tional Gallery on the existing site, and he 
rejoiced to think that their predecessors in 
office had at last taken a similar view. He 
would only express a hope that the House 
would adhere to its original decision, again 
endorse the views of the Government and 
their predecessors in office, and finally 
settle the long pending question by de- 
claring in favour of the present magnificent 
site for the National collection of pictures. 


Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 94; Noes 
17: Majority 77. 


THE DANUBIAN PROVINCES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he rose 
to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Porte has consented 
to the recognition of Prince Charles of 
Hohenzollern as Hospodar of the Danu- 
bian Provinces. He remembered the Mo- 
tion which was made by the hon. Member 
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for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) some years 
ago, and he thought that an unfair endea- 
vour had been made to turn that Motion 
to the disadvantage of the Government of 
Lord Palmerston. He (Mr. Darby Grif- 
fith) looked upon the whole thing as a 
mere party manoeuvre, and as one totally 
unsuccessful. It was not from any want 
of confidence in the noble Lord the Se- 
eretary of Foreign Affairs that he put this 
question, for the declaration which the 
noble Lord made the other day must have 
given the greatest satisfaction to the House 
and the country. He was sure that what- 
ever course the noble Lord followed he 
would be guided by feelings of the highest | 
probity; and that whatever office he filled 
would be elevated by his high character. 
This country had altered its views as to 
the course we should take with regard to 
Turkey, and the old traditionary policy 
of Lord Palmerston in reference to that 
country was no longer approved by this 


{COMMONS} 





nation. He (Mr. Darby Griffith) was fa- 
vourable to the general principle of the | 
suzerainty of the Porte, especially when | 
it was exercised in accordance with the | 
wishes of the population immediately af. | 
fected. The province of Servia, he be- | 
lieved, was disposed to be as favourable 


and friendly to the Porte as any part of 


the contiguous dominions. It was there- 
fore a most absurd anomaly to encourage 
the maintenance of the fortress of Bel- 
grade at an annual cost of severdl hundred 
thousand pounds. It was an easy thing 
to say that this country had no right to 
make such a recommendation; but the 
Porte was quite aware that in giving 
advice we were the only disinterested 
Power, and therefore any suggestions 
we might offer on this or other points, 
though at the moment it might be inex- 
pedient to act upon them, ultimately 
would always be attended to. He did 
not expect that the noble Lord would be 
able to give him a categorical answer, for 
he was well aware of the difficulties at- 
tendant upon this question. The late 
Secretary for Foreign affairs and the hon. 
Member for Wick took a very sanguine 
view of Turkish affairs, and since the 
Crimean war that nation, partly under 
our auspices and partly under our advice, 
had borrowed at least £50,000,000. We 
had led them on till at last they had 
ended in bankruptcy; at least, they were 
unable to pay interest on their Consolidés, 
the dividends on which had now been 
postponed to the 10th of October, mean- 
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ing, he supposed, the Greek Kalends, 
He could not help taking that opportu- 
nity of referring to the festive gathering 
in connection with a new Liberal club 
held at Richmond on Saturday last, on 
which occasion the noble Lord the head 
of the late Government—his health hay- 
ing been very appropriately given—made 
some remarks which attracted consider- 
able attention. He said— 

“Tt was, perhaps, natural that Austria, having 

by a very equivocal treaty in the year 1798 ob. 
tained the government of Venetia, should be de- 
termined not to yield it except to force. That, 
for my part, I can well make allowance for and 
forgive ; but it does seem to me intolerable that, 
being engaged in war against Italy, the Emperor 
of Austria should have proposed to give up Ve- 
netia, not to Italy, but to the Emperor of the 
French. The Italians have felt that insult very 
deeply. No doubt the Emperor of the French, 
anxious for peace, actuated, I have no doubt, by 
the best motives, proposed an arzaistice to Italy 
and to Prussia; but the terms did not look pro- 
mising. They could not but be distasteful to Italy; 
and for my part | regret that, however creditable 
on the part of the Emperor of the French that 
offer might be, the English Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs should have gone shares in that 
proposition, and thus done that which must be 
offensive to the Italian people.” 
He confessed that when, from the Moni- 
teur, the announcement was flashed over 
all Europe that Venetia had been ceded 
to France, he did feel apprehensive that 
the new Government, taking office in 
the midst of rapidly changing events, 
might have been entrapped into some 
honest but indiscreet expression of opi- 
nion. He did not, however, suppose 
that any such false step had been taken 
on the part of the English Govern- 
ment. Thinking it right that the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs should have the opportunity of 
making such explanation as he thought 
fit upon the point, he begged to put the 
question of which he had given notice; 
and he hoped that the noble Lord would 
be able to state that he had not committed 
himself to any proceeding such as the 
late Prime Minister attributed to him. 

Lorpv STANLEY: I think my hon. 
Friend can hardly desire that on this oc- 
ecasion I should go into any lengthened 
statement of Foreign Affairs. The first 
Question of which he has given notice I 
can answer very briefly. He asks whether 
the Porte has consented to the acknow- 
ledgment of Prince Charles of Hohenzollern 
as Hospodar of the Danubian Principalities. 
The Porte has not recognized the Prince in 
that position ; but negotiations are at pre- 


Provinces. 
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sent proceeding between the Government 
of the Sultan and that of the Principalities, 
and I have good hope—though one can 
never speak with certainty of a matter 
which is still undecided—that before long 
these negotiations will end, and end in a 
most satisfactury manner. With regard 
to the question relating to Servia, I 
can only speak as to what has occurred 
while I have been in office, and during that 
time no question whatever has come before 
me with respect to the relations of Sérvia 
with the Porte. Whenever such a question 
does arise I will give it my best consider- 
ation. With regard to the other and far 
more important matter to which my hon. 
Friend alluded, I explained as fully as it 
was in my power to do on Friday night 
what was the position in which the Govern- 
ment stood in regard to the recent negotia- 
tions. It is not the fact that we proposed 
or accepted any proposition for joint or 
separate mediation ; it is not the fact that 
we agreed with the French Government as 
to any preliminaries or terms of peace ; nor 
has such mediation been suggested by Aus- 
tria. All we did was to support a simple pro- 
position for an armistice in order that all par- 
ties to the Conference might have time and 
opportunity to consider the new position in 
which they stood, so as, if possible, to sub- 
stitute negotiation for bloodshed. I do not 
think that was an unreasonable proposition; 
because, since the war began, in the course 
of a very few days, Austria had aban- 
doned her claim to Venetia, and a great 
and decisive battle had been fought in Bo- 
hemia, which had completely altered the 
position relatively of the parties. Under 
these circumstances, it was only a matter of 
common sense that if any prospect existed 
of mediation being accepted, the neutral 
Powers should endeavour to give time and 
Opportunity for such mediation to take 
place, each party recognizing the entirely 
new position in which it was placed by the 
events of the war. That proposal was not 
successful ; but I am happy to say that 
an armistice for five days has been agreed 
to by Prussia and Austria, and 1 believe 
that the adhesion of Italy to it may be 
expected. It is not possible to say what 
the ultimate results will be; but, in my 
opinion, the circumstances are such as to 
give ground for the sanguine hope that 
this temporary armistice will be extended, 
and will lead to an early restoration of 
peace, 

Mr. WHALLEY thought that the state- 
ment would be satisfactory to the country, 
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because there was a fear that England, 
having intervened in conjunction with 
France in favour of an armistice, might be 
induced to go further along with the Em- 
peror of the French. The noble Lord said 
on Friday night that there never was a 
European war in which the interests of 
England were less concerned than in this ; 
but he (Mr. Whalley) ventured to think 
that there never was a war in which our 
interests were more concerned, The right 
of opinion, civil and religious liberty, and 
what was called the Protestant question, 
were involved, and it was singular that, 
however Protestants might happen to be 
divided in opinion, there was no doubt a 
remarkable unanimity of Roman Catholic 
opinion in favour of Austria. 


Commissioners. 


IRELAND—ECCLESIASTICAL COMMIS- 
SIONERS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. MAGUIRE, in rising to call the 
attention of the House to a case of very 
great hardship which had lately come 
before the Roll’s Court in Ireland, and 
which had excited considerable interest in 
that country, would remark that it was of 
the utmost importance that those who 
stood in the position of owners or agents 
of property in Ireland should administer 
that property in a just and equitable man- 
ner; for while good example on the part 
of individuals of influence and position 
would be always attended with beneficial 
results, the bad example of the same class 
would be attended with the worst possible 
consequences. Now, the parties who had 
given a flagrant example of injustice in 
the present instance were no less a body 
than the Irish Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers, who were the administrators of a con- 
siderable property, the annual income of 
which, after defraying necessary expenses, 
was devoted to the purpose of erecting and 
repairing churches. Amongst other pro- 
perty under their management and ad- 
ministration, were the estates belonging to 
the suppressed sees, of which that of Dro- 
more, in the county Down, was one. From 
the case, as it came before the Master of 
the Rolls, in the form of a petition on the 
part of a Mr. M‘Murray to compel the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners to grant a re- 
newal of his lease, the following facts were 
elicited: —In the year 1793 the then Bishop 
of Dromore made a lease of three acres of 
land to Moses Bodel, in pursuance of the 
provisions of an Irish statute, the main 
object of which was to promote the linen 
manufacture in Ireland. ‘This lease con- 
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tained a covenant for perpetual renewal. 
In 1815 Bodel made a sub-lease to a per- 
son named Scott, and in 1827 the interest 
in this sub-lease became vested in the 
father of the petitioner, who expended a 
considerable sum in building and in ma- 
chinery. On the death of Mr. M‘Murray, 
the elder, the petitioner succeeded to the 
property. In 1853 he received a fee-farm 
grant from the original lessee, under the 
lease of 1793, a rent of £15 11s. being 
reserved; and this rent was bequeathed by 
Bodel to a person named Burrowes. Mr. 
M‘Murray was the tenant in possession, 
the assignee of the lease, and in fact the 
only one who had any interest in the land. 
The reserved rent of £15 11s. was sold in 
the Court of Incumbered Estates during 
the last year, and was purchased by Mr. 
M‘Murray for £510. The ordinary con- 
veyance was made by the court to Mr. 
M’Murray, who then applied to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners to grant him the 
renewal, according to the conditions in the 
lease of 1793. But, to his astonishment, 
the reply he received from the Commis- 
sioners was that his property was forfeited, 
inasmuch as renewal had not been taken 
out in compliance with a notice served, 
not on him, Mr. M‘Murray, the tenant in 


possession, but on another person who had 


no interest in the estate. The Commis- 
sioners affected to know nothing of Mr. 
M‘Murray, although he and his father had 
been on the property for nearly forty 
years ; and they allowed him to purchase 
the interest of the lease in a public court, 
situate in the same city in which they 
transacted their business—almost within 
the shadow of their board-room—without 
affording him the slightest notice of the 
risk he was incurring. If the Commis- 
sioners should persist in their determina- 
tion not to grant Mr. M‘Murray a renewal 
of the lease on the faith of which a con- 
siderable amount of property had been ex- 
pended, they would commit an act of the 
grossest injustice, by robbing a respectable 
man of the fruits of his and his father’s 
industry. The case came before the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls on the 18th of June, when 
that upright and fearless Judge animad- 
verted on it in the strongest possible man- 
ner, and expressed his extreme astonish- 
ment that the Commissioners, among whom 
were many eminent men, could consent to 
adopt so dishonest a defence as that pleaded 
against the just claim of the petitioner. 
He expressed his opinion that this was the 
work of the “ paid officials,” and not such 
Mr. Maguire 
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men as the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief 
Justice, the Archbishop of Dublin, Mr, 
Guinness, Member for the city, and others; 
and he adjourned the case in the hope that 
he should hear no more of it—that the 
Commissioners, on having it thus brought 
to their notice, would renew the lease for 
the petitioner, and thus put an end to the 
scandal. But the Master of the Rolls did 
hear more of the case; for on the 2nd of 
July it was brought on again, and the 
Commissioners were represented by a 
strong bar, to defeat the claim of the peti. 
tioner. The Commissioners insisted on 
their “pound of flesh”—not because of 
any default on the part of M‘Murray— 
not because of non-payment of rent—not 
that any of the ordinary covenants had 
not been duly fulfilled; but because a eer- 
tain formality had not been complied with 
by a person upon whom notice had been 
served two years before, but who had no 
interest whatever in the property. The 
Commissioners pleaded several things, 
They pleaded ignorance; they asserted 
that they had a right to do what they 
liked with their own; and they represented 
that they had a sacred trust to protect, 
for that all the money they had received 
was expended in the erection and repairs 
of churches. The Master of the Rolls 
refused to accept the plea of ignorance, 
and considered the alleged excuse as most 
disgraceful, inasmuch as it was their duty 
to ascertain all the particulars connected 
with the property which they administered. 
He denied that the property was theirs, or 
that they could do what they liked with 
it; and he begged to remind them of the 
aphorism of Mr. Drummond—that pro- 
perty had its duties as well as its rights. 
When they represented that it was their 
duty to manage the property in the best 
manner, with the end which they had in 
view—to erect and repair churches—the 
Master of the Rolls asked whether, be- 
cause the money derived from the estates 
under their control was te be devoted to 
the erection of temples to God, they were, 
therefore, authorized to oppress and plun- 
der the tenants? It was stated by counsel, 
and also in a document purporting to bea 
resolution of the body of Commissioners, 
but signed only by the Secretary, that if 
the petitioner failed in his application, and 
if the renewal of the lease were not en- 
forced by an order of the Court, the Com- 
missioners would take the case into their 
consideration, and deal with it on the 
principles which ought to regulate their 
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dealings as landlords with their tenants. 
But the reply of the Master of the Rolls 
was most scornful and emphatic. He 
said, “‘I would as soon place a lamb 
under the care of a wolf as to trust the 
petitioner in this case to the tender mercy 
of persons who could act so badly towards 
him as these men have done.” The Mas- 
ter refused to believe that the Commis- 
sioners, as a body, had really anything to 
do with what he characterized as so “ ini- 
quitous,” a case, and he asked to see the 
book in which the minutes were inserted, 
so that he might learn the names of the 
Commissioners who had been present, and 
who consented to have so unjust a defence 
pleaded in their behalf. But that book 
was not produced in court, some shuffling 
excuse having been given for its non- 
production. The Master has now post- 
poned his judgment to November, perhaps 
in the hope that the Commissioners would 
have the good sense to withdraw from a 
disreputable position, and perform a simple 
act of justice at last. The case had ex- 


cited intense interest in Ireland, the people 
of which country loved justice and fair 
play, possibly all the more keenly because 
s0 little of either was usually accorded 
them. The wrong inflicted, or sought to 


be inflicted on an industrious and honour- 
able man, was the more disgraceful from 
the position of the wrong-doers—not some 
miserable village usurer, who, having 
clutched a fragment of property in the 
Court of Incumbent Estates, exaggerated 
in his dealing with his unhappy tenants 
the worst vices of Irish landlordism—but 
men of high rank and repute, whose only 
duty was to carry out a religious purpose 
—the erection of temples to the honour 
and glory of God. And now'there was a 
matter of importance which he desired to 
ascertain—namely, whether the proceed- 
ings taken by the Commissioners had been 
taken under the advice or with the sanction 
of the Law Officers of the Crown in Ireland ? 
It was customary for public bodies to 
consult the Law Advisers of the Crown 
whenever they were about to take any im- 
portant step; and surely in this case the 
Commissioners were about to take an im- 
portant step, inasmuch as they were about 
to brave and defy public opinion in the 
country, and peril the honour and reputa- 
tion of their body. The Law Officers were 
generally men of eminence in their profes- 
sion, as, undoubtedly, the late Law Officers 
in Ireland were; and the advantage of 
consulting them was not only on account 
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of their legal eminence, but because of 
their entire impartiality. They were not 
like the private counsel of a public body, 
who mutually saw with each other’s eyes; 
but they were in a position to advise what 
was really for the honour and dignity of 
a public body to do. Had the Law Offi- 
cers been consulted in the present instance, 
it is scarcely possible to believe that they 
would have rushed into court, and thus 
justly incurred the bitter and stinging 
rebuke of the Master of the Rolls, who, in 
this, as in all other cases of a similar kind, 
proved himself to be alike fearless and un- 
sparing in his denunciations of wrong and 
oppression. For years that able and up- 
right Judge had stood between the oppres- 
sor and the oppressed ; and while he justly 
rebuked and punished the fraud of the 
humble wrong-doer, it was on the back of 
the great and the strong that he dealt with 
vigorous and evenomed lash. Some eight 
years since a case of aggravated injustice 
—that of ‘‘ O’Fay v. Burke”—came before 
him in the Rolls; and his memorable 
remarks on that case were so forcible in 
their indignation, that he was mainly the 
cause of an attempt at legislation imme- 
diately after, with the view to bring about 
more equitable relations between landlord 
and tenant in Ireland. It was to be hoped 
that his indignant strictures in the case 
of “‘M‘Murray v. the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners” would be the means of bringing 
about a more wholesome relation between 
the classes on whose united energies mainly 
depended the progress and prosperity of 
Ireland. He (Mr. Maguire) had no per- 
sonal knowledge whatever of the Master 
of the Rolls, nor had he ever had any 
communication with him; but he took 
that opportunity of expressing for him in 
his judicial capacity his respect, his grati- 
tude, and his admiration. He would con- 
clude by asking the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for Ireland—which he did officially 
and formally, though that noble Lord had 
nothing to do with the proceedings of the 
Commissioners, and who was not in office 
at the time, Whether his attention has been 
called to the proceedings in question, and to 
the observations of the Master of the Rolls 
thereon ; and as the late Attorney General 
for Ireland was in his place, he would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he had 
been consulted in the case by the Commis- 
sioners; and if he had been consulted, 
would he have advised them to adopt the 
course which they had taken? 

Lorp NAAS said, he had never heard 
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of the case to which the hon. Member 
referred until he read. the notice of the 
hon. Gentleman on the Notice Paper. The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, as the House 
probably were aware, were in no degree 
under the control of the Government, and 
therefore it was not his duty to defend 
them or to express an opinion on the merits 
of the case. It would be especially improper 
for him to do so then, as the case was sud 
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Burke,” to which the hon. Member for 
Cork had referred, had been the means of 
calling public attention to the Law of 
Landlord and Tenant in Ireland, and had 
led to a consideration of the best way of 
improving it. In my opinion, a Judge 
does not travel out of his proper province 
when he comments upon the tacts brought 
before him, as his sense of justice and his 
conscience suggest to him. 
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judice, the Master of the Rolls having re- | 
served his judgment, he believed, until | 
next November. With regard to the} va 
question of the hon. Gentleman, as to | eer 

whether the proceeding of the Ecclesiasti-| Mz. DAVENPORT BROMLEY said, 
cal Commissioners were taken under the | that without any intention to disparage the 
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advice of the Law Officers of the Crown, 
he felt it his duty to read a letter which 


he had received from Dr. Gayer, the paid | 


Ecclesiastical Commissioner, in reply to a 
communication from him (Lord Naas) in 
reference to this matter. Dr. Gayer stated 
that there was no law of custom binding 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to ask 
the advice of the Law Officers of the 
Crown in such matters. 
experienced and able advising counsel. 
was only in the event of a doubt arising 
in the mind of this learned counsel, that 
they consulted the Attorney or Solicitor 
General; but in this case no communica- 
tion had been held with either of those 
Gentlemen. ‘The suit against Mr. M‘Mur- 
ray was not yet decided. 

Mr. LAWSON: I am anxious to dis- 
claim any connection with the proceedings 
to which the hon. Member for Cork has 
referred. They were never advised or 
sanctioned by me, and I first became 
acquainted with them through the reports 
in the newspapers. The case had attracted 
a good deal of attention in Ireland; and 
so far as I can judge, the proceedings 
savour very much of the character given 
to them by the hon. Member for Cork. 
Without adverting to the legal question 
upon which the Master of the Rolls has 
reserved his judgment, I entirely concur 
in what fell from the learned Judge as to 


They had an! 
It | 


| labours of the late President of the Poor 
| Law Board or of the right hon. Gentleman 
who now filled that office, he wished to call 
attention to a subject which he thought of 
great importance—namely, the defective 
operation of the Metropolitan Houseless 
Poor Act during the last two years, and 
the great number of professional vagrants 
who have lately been attracted to the 
metropolis. He believed that the painful, 


he might almost say revolting, circum- 
stances which had been brought to light 
with regard to workhouse infirmaries had 
rather thrust aside and superseded the very 
important point to which he was about to 


refer. He did not wish to be understood 
as stating that the Metropolitan Houseless 
Poor Act had done no good at all, because 
he was of opinion that in one respect it 
had been beneficial. We no longer saw 
the miserable crowds which we used to 
see on the steps of the workhouses sleeping 
all night inthe open air. That such sights 
were witnessed was certainly a disgrace to 
any civilized town, and more especially to 
a wealthy metropolis like London ; but 
although this evil had been remedied by 
the Metropolitan Houseless Poor Act, he 
had been sorry to find that the tendency of 
the Act had been to accommodate the pro- 
fessional vagrant rather than the really 
deserving poor. This was shown by the 
Returns for which he had moved early 
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vouring to avail themselves of a technical | difference between the numbers admitted 
objection in order to confiscate the estate | to the casual wards of the metropolitan 
of a tenant. I beg to say that I think | workhouses in 1864 and 1866, and show- 
the Master of the Rolls is entitled to the | ing a very great increase in the latter year 
thanks of the public for the bold and|in the casual wards and lodging-houses. 
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to nil—he referred to the average nightly 
admissions ; in St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, including lodging-houses, as 8 to 
1; in St. Margaret’s and St. John’s, West- 
minster, as 3 tol; in St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, as 2 to 1; in St. James’, West- 
minster, as 3 to 1; in St. Marylebone 
parish, as 18 to 1; in St. John’s, Hamp- 
stead, as 2 to nil; in St. Pancras, as 23 
tol; in St. Mary’s, Islington, equal; in 
Hackney, as 3 to 1; in St. Giles’-in-the- 
Fields and St. George’s, Bloomsbury, as 8 
to 1; in the Strand, as 84 to 1, including 
lodging-houses. In Holborn Union the 
male casuals as 11 to 1, including lodging- 
houses, the female casuals as 10 to 1; in 
St. James’s, Clerkenwell, the male casuals 
as 8 to 1, the female casuals as 14 to 1; 
in St. Luke’s, Middlesex, as 8 tol; in 
the East London, as 10} to 1; in the 
West London, the male casuals as 16 to 1, 
the female casuals as 28 to 1 ; in the City 
of London, equal. In St. Leonard’s, 


Shoreditch, the number was 15 to nil; in 
Bethnal Green, 5 to nil; in Whitechapel 
Union, 2 to 1; in Mile End Old Town, 4 
tol; in St. Saviour’s Union, 8 tol; in 
St. Olave’s Union, 9 to nil; in Bermondsey 
parish, 2 to 1; in Lambeth, including 
lodging-houses, 18 to 1; in Greenwich 


Union there was no great difference, and 
in Lewisham no formal record. He ad- 
duced from all that that there had been a 
vast increase in the casual poor who were 
accommodated in those places, and that 
these casual poor belonged apparently to 
the class of professional vagrants. ‘The 
admirable Minute of the Poor Law Board, 
written in 1848 by Mr. Charles Buller, 
stated that experience had shown that the 
roughness of the lodging and the coarse- 
ness of the fare, while inflicting unde- 
serving hardship on the really meritorious 
destitute wayfarer, had not counterbalanced 
the inducement which the certainty of 
food and shelter held out to the dishonest 
vagrant. ‘The fact was, the dishonest va- 
grant reaped the advantages which were 
intended for the benefit of the deserving, 
and the cost of which came out of the 
pockets of the ratepayers. The same ad- 
mirable Minute to which he had referred, 
and which he would recommend to the 
President of the Poor Law Board, and to 
all future Presidents, as a text-book, stated 
that one of the worst results of the indis- 
criminate treatment of all who were com- 
monly denominated “casuals” was, that 
those who were the best objects of charity 
Were subjected to what was intended to 
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deter the worst. The great difficulty at- 
tending the present system was, how to 
discriminate between the two classes of 
applicants, and he saw no other mode than 
that which was recommended in the same 
paper — namely, the intervention of the 
police. The police were the best dis- 
criminators between habitual vagrants and 
the deserving poor, for they had the best 
means of knowing the two, and they 
would be able to eliminate the vagrants 
with greater facility than could be done 
by a workhouse porter. That plan was 
recommended in 1848, and the Minute 
from which he had already quoted said 
that a plan which had been adopted with 
success in some towns in different parts of 
England was the employment of a trust- 
worthy officer of police as assistant reliev- 
ing officer, the effect of which was, that 
the habitual vagrant who had rendered 
himself amenable to the law for his cri- 
minal acts had been made to disappear. 
He felt sure that the district asylums 
which were proposed in 1846, and to 
which he took occasion to refer last Ses- 
sion, when he recommended the late Presi- 
dent of the Poor Law Board to adopt the 
same system, would, if now established in 
London, and placed under the control of 
the police, have removed some of the very 
great evils which now existed with respect 
to the casual poor. There should be a 
certain amount of what he would call 
** semi-penal treatment ;’’ there should be 
the labour test most rigorously enforced, 
and that would be the means of eliminating 
a considerable portion of those who now 
tried to subsist upon the provision really 
intended for the deserving. The greatest 
portion of these vagrants were as well 
known to the police as the Members of 
that House to the door-keepers, and could 
as easily be kept out as a stranger by one 
of the officers of that House. Undoubtedly 
the principle of the law equally required 
the granting of relief to the destitute 
and the prevention of the misapplication 
of public funds to those who were not 
destitute. He called upon the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Poor Law 
Board. to resolutely set to work and sepa- 
rate the two classes, establishing kind and 
humane, though not too attractive, treat- 
ment for the deserving poor, and leaving 
the vagrants to be taken charge of by the 
police. 

Mr. NEATE said, he wished to call 
attention to the state of the vagrant poor 
in the provinces as well as in the metro- 
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polis. Some two years ago he moved for 
a Return, which showed the rule applic- 
able to the treatment of the casual poor in 
all the unions subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Poor Law Board. If they looked 
to those rules, to the amount of work that 
was required, and the allowance of food 
that was made, they would not be sur- 
prised to find the great overflow of vagrant 
poor in the metropolitan workhouses. The 
law upon the subject was in a most un- 
satisfactory condition, and he quite con- 
curred with the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down, that we must resort, in a 
great degree, to the old vagrancy laws, 
both in their humanity and in their se- 
verity, if we desired to put an end to the 
existing evils. The Guardians of the poor 
in the country were not commonly aware 
of the legal rights of the casual poor, and 
he thought it desirable that an inquiry 
should be made into the general condition 
of the casual poor throughout the country, 
and the mode in which they are treated. 
Mr. HENLEY said, they were all 
obliged to the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire for calling attention to this 
subject. It would, however, be necessary 
to go a good deal deeper than the hon, 
Gentleman had suggested. It was easy 
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to stick a policeman at the door of one of | 


these places and call upon him to dis- 
criminate between the deserving poor and 
the worthless vagrant. But that would be 
only another mode of trying to scare the 
people from getting relief, and it was 
pretty certain that if this plan were 
adopted a large class of the casual paupers 
would not come. Every sort of device 
had been tried to prevent the casual poor 
from receiving relief, and when they 
got the relief the great object of Poor 
Law Guardians was to get rid of them. 
Depend upon it, they would never stop 
this sort of vagrancy unless they took the 
bull by the horns, and kept the people 
who came to them until they found out 
who they were and where they belonged 
to, and in that way relieved the deserving 
poor and punished the vagrant. The ques- 
tion was one of much difficulty ; but his 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Poor Law Board was young and strong, 
and no man was more likely to grapple 
with it successfully. These vagrants might 
be very unworthy and undeserving, but 
they might also be in great distress— 
wet, cold, and destitute of food; and if 
too strict a hand were kept upon them 
they would perish, because they would 
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not apply for relief. He was strongly of 
opinion that they would not remedy the 
evil complained of until they detained 
those who came for relief, examined into 
their condition, and then either sent them 
home, if they had one, or detained them 
where they were and made them work, 
It was easier to see the evil than to get 
out of it, but it never would be checked 
until that course was taken. All the rest 
was but a temporary expedient, and they 
might drive the casual poor from pillar to 
post, but they would be sure to get the 
better of them. They were passed on 
from union to union. They tore up their 
clothes ; they were then clad in sackcloth ; 
then they walked to the next union, and 
tore up the sackcloth, and so the thing 
went on. He hoped his right hon. Friend 
would be able, during the recess, to do 
something towards remedying the evil. 
CotoneL HOGG said, that he agreed 
with the observations of the hon. Member 
for Warwickshire (Mr. Bromley), that the 
recent legislation respecting casual poor 
had failed in many respects, and had cer- 
tainly increased that class of pauperism. 
He would venture to quote some figures 
which would prove the truth of this with 
regard to one workhouse—namely, St. 
Gieorge’s, Hanover Square, and the same 
figures would prove how impossible it was 
to carry out the suggestion of the right 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Hen- 
ley), who advised that casuals should be 
detained in the workhouses where they 
sought refuge, and work found for them. 
The two workhouses of St. George’s, Ha- 
nover Square, would not hold more than 
700, whilst in one month shelter had been 
given to as many as 1,282 casual poor. 
The figures are as follows:—In January, 
1864, there were 346 casuals relieved. In 
February, 1866, the number was 1,282; 
in March, 1,192; in April, 817; in May, 
950. The workhouse being able to ac- 
commodate so limited a number, the great 
bulk were sent out to lodging-houses en- 
gaged for the occasion. More than one of 
the Guardians had taken pains to get work 
for the able-bodied casuals, and he had 
himself offered them clothes if they would 
go to work. In scarcely a single instance, 
however, had these men come to receive 
the clothes thus offered to them, and do 
the work. He thought it rather hard upon 
these persons that they were kept at work 
until eleven o’clock, a. m., in exchange for 
a night’s lodging, for it was then too late 
for a man to get a day’s work. The casuals 
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who were relieved were charged upon the 
general rate of the metropolis; but if they 
were taken sick while they were in the 
workhouse, and remained in the infirmary, 
they were charged upon the parish. He 
thought it would be fairer if the expense 
of maintaining the. casuals who thus fell 
ill were charged upon the general metro- 
politan rate. Ifa destitute man came and 
wanted a lodging he did not see how the 
police who might be employed could refuse 
him relief. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
the question to which the hon Member for 
North Warwickshire had called attention 
was one of great difficulty. The discus- 
sion, however, had rather wandered from 
the Metropolitan Houseless Poor Act, for 
his right hon. Friend had entered upon 
the question of vagrancy throughout the 
country generally. It was very diffi- 
cult to amend the law in any given direc- 
tion without causing some evil in another. 
The Metropolitan Houseless Poor Act was 
brought in to suppress a great evil—that a 
great number of people were in the habit 
of sleeping out of doors in the streets 
of the metropolis. It was discreditable 
to the Guardians and to the country that 
such a state of things should exist as 
that a number of poor persons should be 
unable to obtain admission into the work- 
houses, or to get food, and that they were 
found sleeping under arches and elsewhere. 
An Act was passed which had so far reme- 
died the evil that none of these things now 
happened in the metropolis. Accommoda- 
tion was now provided for above 2,000 of 
the houseless poor in the metropolitan 
workhouses, while the average number of 
applicants was only somewhat over 1,000. 
No doubt a great increase had taken place 
lately in the number of applicants, but 
whether the Act attracted the class of pro- 
fessional vagrants to the metropolis, or that 
persons applied for admission who did not 
go to the workhouses before, he was unable 
to state. Perhaps the greater care now 
taken to prevent disorder and dissolute 
conduct might explain some of the in- 
crease which had arisen; but he had not 
been long enough in office to satisfy him- 
self on this point. He found, from the 
latest information which he could obtain 
that day, that there were about seventeen 
unions in the metropolis in which the 
Police acted as assistant relieving officers, 
Which would leave about twenty-three 
Unions in which the ordinary relieving offi- 
cers were employed in that service. It might 
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be desirable to ascertain what was the 
character of the poor in those unions where 
the police acted in this capacity, and what 
was their character in unions where the 
police were not so employed; but as yet 
he had not been able to arrive at any con- 
clusion on the subject; and, indeed, he 
trusted the House would excuse him if he 
had not yet inquired into the question of 
vagrancy, whether in the metropolis or 
the country, because the short time during 
which he had held office had been occupied 
with other subjects which, he would say, 
were very important, although he did not 
mean to underrate the importance of that 
question. He was sure the House would 
desire to distinguish, as far as practicable, 
between the professional vagrant and those 
poor persons who fell into destitution 
from illness, deaths in their families, 
and other causes which they could not pre- 
vent, so that the Poor Law might be ad- 
ministered in a humane and benevolent 
manner without any more harshness than 
was absolutely necessary to get rid of the 
professional vagrant. He would assure 
hon. Gentlemen that his attention should 
be given to that matter both in London 
and the provinces. He could not say that 
the Houseless Poor Act had failed in the 
object for which it was passed—namely, to 
remove from the strects the houseless poor 
who used to wander about the metropolis. 
That had to a great extent been done; and 
it now remained to be seen whether they 
could not accomplish the further end of 
deterring the class of applicants who in no 
sense deserved relief, but who rather, as 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Henley) had 
remarked, deserved punishment. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Surrry considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £140,000, Manufacturing Depart- 
ments. 

GevErAL PEEL: Sir, the necessity for 
the Supplementary Estimate which I am 
now about to move has arisen from cir- 
cumstances that occurred during the in- 
terval between the resignation of the last 
Government and the accession to Office of 
the present Government. But so far from 
being at all guilty of the charge brought 
against me earlier in the evening by the 
right hon. Member for South Lancashire 
(Mr. Gladstone) for having adopted undue 
haste, I think that neither this House nor 
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the country will be of opinion that any! be obliged to have recourse to the trade, 


undue haste could be. exhibited in arm- 
ing our soldiers with good breech-loading 
weapons in the briefest possible period. 
On the contrary, I hold it to be a matter 
of great congratulation that at a compara- 
tively trifling expense this can be effected 
in a very short space of time. Where 
the right hon. Gentleman got the figures 
which he gave I cannot tell. He stated 
that I said it would require an expen- 
diture of £250,000 not only during the 
present but also during the next financial 
year ; and I think he went on even to the 
third year likewise. Now, I certainly am 
not presumptuous enough to express any 
opinion as to what may take place in the 
financial year two years hence ; but it may 
be a matter of great satisfaction to the 
right hon. Gentleman, and, I trust, to the 
House also, to know that even of this 
Supplementary Estimate of £245,000 on 
the whole, only one-half is for conversions. 
When I acceded to office I found myself 
in this position. Two years ago the late 
Government came to the decision, on the 
Report of a Committee which sat for the 
express purpose, that the whole army 
should be armed with breech-loaders ; and 
the delay in carrying it out only arose from 
their not arriving at a decision as to what 
pattern should be adopted. But when I 


came into office I found that that point also | 


had been decided, and that a pattern had 
been adopted by which the Enfield rifle 
was to be converted into a breech-loader. 
And if any blame is due to me for acting 
with promptitude on the decision so arrived 
at by my predecessors, I must plead guilty 
of it ; for | certainly lost no time in carrying 
out what I am sure would have been done by 
my predecessor had he remained in office, 
and in taking every means in my power to 
increase the number of breech-loaders to 
be provided during the course of the pre- 
sent financial year. The number that was 
provided for by the Estimate for the pre- 
sent year already before the House was only 
40,000. I received the Seals of Office 
on Friday, the 6th of July ; and instantly 
on my return home I directed a telegram 
to be sent to the head of the Royal Small 
Arms Factory at Enfield that I desired to 
see him next morning in order to take every 
possible step for increasing that number. 
When I saw him next morning I was some- 
what disappointed at learning that the 
factory could not furnish as great a supply 
as I had hoped might have been possible 
during the present year, and that I should 
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I at once’ adopted the suggestion and in- 
stituted inquiries to ascertain what the 
trade would undertake to supply; and | 
am happy to say that on the Monday fol. 
lowing I received a letter from the head 
of the Royal Small Arms Factory to this 
effect— 


“ Sir,—After a careful examination into the 
existing arrangements which have been made for 
completing 40,000 converted Enfield rifles by the 
Ist of April, 1867, and after consulting with the 
manager and leading foreman, I find that by 
working late at night, turning a portion of the 
factory temporarily into a tool-making shop, and 
by making great exertions in every department of 
the factory, I can promise to convert 100,000 
Enfield rifles into Snider’s breech-loaders by the 
Ist of April next. In order, however, to enable 
me to do this amount of work not a day must be 
lost in giving me the necessary orders to proceed, 
'I shall require the following additional funds 
—namely :—For 60,000 conversions — wages, 
£36,000 ; materials, £6,000 ; miscellaneous stores, 
£2,000 ; for engineer services, for foundations for 
new machines, and erecting furnaces, &c., £1,200, 





Estimated total, £45,200. I must request autho- 


| rity for the purchasing direct and at once of ma- 


| chinery to the extent of £1,460, as before stated.” 


| So that for an additional outlay of £45,200 
|in the manufacture at Enfield we can in- 
| crease the number promised to be made in 
the present financial year from 40,000 to 
100,000. I may also say that we have 
entered into a contract with a firm at Bir- 
mingham to furnish 50,000 more during 
| this financial year ; and we have likewise 
|reason to hope that from the rest of the 
|trade we shall be able to obtain another 
50,000. That is to say, we anticipate that 
| by the first of April next we shall have 
| 200,000 Enfield rifles converted into breech- 
loaders, and that at an expense for their 
|conversion of about £140,000. The rest 
| of this Estimate is for the ammunition for 
| these converted rifles, which is different 

from that used for the ordinary muzzle- 
‘loader, being a self-igniting cartridge, and 
‘dearer than the common ammunition by 
'£1 per 1,000 rounds. In other words, 
|instead of costing £2 per 1,000 rounds, 

it will cost £3. Of the £140,000 pro- 
|posed as the first Vote, £120,000 is for 
/ammunition and not for conversion. That 

sum will provide 200 rounds each for the 

200,000 rifles which we hope to get during 
the current financial year. I think that 
| 200 rounds, considering the great rapidity 
|of the breech-loader in firing, is not more 
| than is necessary, and I am sure the House 
| will never hesitate a moment in voting any 

sum which may be required to place our 
| Soldiers at all events upon an equal footins 
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with those of any other country ; and it is 
clear that this arm, when converted, is quite 
equal to any arm used in any other ser- 
yice. I do not say that a superior weapon 
may not subsequently be produced, but what 
we have to do at present is to convert our 
muzzle-loading Enfield rifles into breech- 
loaders. 

Mr. REARDEN said, it ought to be 
borne in mind that the weapon proposed to 
be supplied to the army was probably not 
the best weapon which could be provided. 
He understood that there was then within 
the precincts of the House a breech-loader 
capable of being fired twenty times in a 
minute; and he believed the repeating 
Spencer rifle could carry more than twenty 
discharges. 

Coronet SYKES said, he understood 
that the Government had only just inti- 
mated to the small arms’ manufacturers 
throughout the country that that process 
of conversion was to be attempted ; and 
the consequence was that they expected 
50,000 converted Enfields from Birming- 
ham by next April. But if the small 


arms’ manufacturers had been informed 
six months ago of this intended conversion 
they would have turned out by this time 
all that were required. 


He could not see 
the object of such haste, as the country 
was not going to war. 

Mr. HENRY BAILLIE said, he did 
not consider that there had been any haste 
in the matter, for the subject had been 
under the consideration of the Ordnance 
Select Committee for the last ten years, 
and the result of their deliberations was 
the selection of the weapon now adopted 
by the Government. 

Mr. OLIPHANT said, there was no 
charge which the people of this country 
were more apt to make against the Go- 
vernment than that they had unnecessarily 
delayed in availing themselves of mechani- 
cal improvements ; and it was, he thought, 
unfair to charge the Government now with 
precipitation merely because their action 
was unusually rapid. If they were always 
to wait for the last invention, they would 
never have a weapon at all, because there 
would always be some newer invention than 
the last discovered. Repeating carbines 
might be used by cavalry, but repeating 
rifles were not suited for infantry, on ac- 
count of the enormous quantity of ammu- 
nition which the soldier would require. 
The converted Enfield would put us on a 
par with any other nation, and he con- 
sidered the course adopted by the Govern- 
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ment on the present occasion was deserving 
of praise. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he did not believe 
that the converted Enfield was the best 
weapon which they could procure. He 
had on the preceding day been talking to 
an officer who was himself a musketry in- 
structor, and who had been in America 
during the war, and that gentleman told 
him that the Enfield was one of the worst 
weapons in existence and barely safe, as 
the metal of which it was composed was 
so soft that the least blow upon it de- 
stroyed it. The Americans adopted steel 
in the construction of their new weapons, 
and that seemed to be a wonderful improve- 
ment. He thought there was no necessity 
for a panic in the provision of arms; Eng- 
land was at peace with all the world. He 
hoped that the Continent, even, was now at 
peace. We were constructing armour- 
plated turret ships. But where was the 
enemy? We were adopting the Enfield 
rifle modified, which the War Minister said 
was the very best arm, but which he (Mr. 
Maguire) regarded as being only a make- 
shift. 

Mason WALKER said, that the late 
Government by ordering 40,000 converted 
rifles had committed themselves to the 
principle that the converted Enfield was to 
be the future arm of the British infantry, 
and he gave them the highest credit for 
adopting that weapon. It might be that by 
making inquiries and experiments extend- 
ing over a couple of years the Government 
would at length obtain a paragon weapon ; 
but it would be a disgrace to the country 
if, in the event of any emergency occurring 
in the meantime, the army was found to be 
armed only with the old-fashioned muzzle- 
loader. It was impossible for any one who 
studied the Return giving an account of 
the experiments carried on by the Ord- 
nance Select Committee in reference to 
the converted Snider Enfield rifle to doubt 
for a moment that the British troops would 
possess in that arm as formidable a weapon 
as a soldier could carry, both for the accu- 
racy and rapidity of firing, and for the 
durability of the weapon. The country 
ought to be grateful to the Government 
for furnishing our soldiers with a weapon 
which would be superior to that possessed 
by any other European army. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he regretted 
that the work of improving the arms of 
our soldiers should be taken up in a panic. 
He, however, hoped our Volunteers would 
also receive the benefit of the improved 
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arms, for a complaint had been made on! 
the part of Volunteer Artillery on the south | 
coast, that they were drilled with arms 
which did not qualify them so that they | 
might be able to afford that service to the | 
country which might naturally be expected 
considering the expenditure of time and of 
zeal to which they were put. 

GeneraL PEEL denied that the work 
of improving the arms of our soldiers had 
been undertaken in a panic; for no less 
than two years ago the late Government 
decided that the whole army should be 
furnished with breech-loaders. He had 
never said that the converted rifle was the 
best breech-loader that could ever be pro- 
duced. He himself had mentioned the Henry 
rifle; but the Snider pattern was the best to 
which the Enfield could be converted. The 
object was, at a moderate expense, to con- 
vert our muzzle-loader rifle into the best 
breech-loader that could be made of it. 
There need be no fear that the French 
would have a gun superior to ours, for the 
very weapon they had adopted was sub- 
mitted to the Ordnance Select Committee. 
As to the repeating rifles, it was not possible 
to convert the Enfield into an arm of this 
description. He would supply the Volun- 
teers with the new weapon as fast as he 
could, but the intention naturally was to 
supply the regular army first. The navy 
also would require their proportion ; and 
he feared it would not be possible to supply 
the Volunteers with the converted rifle 
during the present year. With regard to 
the Volunteer Artillery, and the guns with 
which they were exercised, he had already 
taken measures which, he thought, would 
satisfy the hon. Gentleman. 

CotoneL SYKES said, it was plain from 
what had lately occurred at Wimbledon 
that this improved rifle could not be the 
permanent arm of our troops, and he con- 
sidered it very questionable prudence to 
continue supplying our soldiers with a 
weapon which might need re-placing with 
one of another construction next year. 


Vote agreed to. 
(2.) £105,000, Warlike Stores, &c. 


(3.) £520,530, to complete the sum for 
Public Education in Great Britain. 


Mr. CORRY said, he was sure the 
Committee would agree with him in think- 
ing that he would be open to the imputa- 
tion of indiscretion if, after having held his 
present office for so short a time, he were 
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various educational questions which had, 
of late, been the subject of so much con. 
troversy. And there was an additional 
reason for reserve on his part on this oc. 
easion, because the whole question had 
been under the consideration of a Select 
Committee for the last two Sessions, and 
their Report, delivered only on Friday last, 
while it expressed no definite opinion, left 
it to the House to determine whether it 
should be re-appointed next year for the 
purpose of considering the draft Report 
proposed by their Chairman, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. The question was 
therefore still sub judice, and under these 
circumstances, he thought he should best 
perform his duty by merely laying before 
the House as shortly as possible an account 
of past expenditure, and some of its results, 
together with an Estimate for the service 
of the ensuing year. Before doing s0, 
however, he hoped he might be allowed to 
tender his grateful acknowledgments to 
his right hon, Friend and predecessor in 
office for his kindness in placing his time 
ungrudgingly at his (Mr. Corry’s) disposal, 
and in giving him the information he re- 


quired respecting these Estimates. He 


should always entertain a grateful recollee- 
tion of the assistance which ais right hon. 
Friend had thus afforded him, and of which 
he stood much in need. He believed it 
was usual in proposing the Vote for Educa- 
tion to give an account of the expenditure 
of the two preceding years, and, in aceord- 
ance with this practice, he would state that 
the total expenditure for Great Britain 
in 1864 was £655,041, and in 1865 
£636,810, being a decrease in 1865 of 
£18,231. This expenditure occurred under 
four principal heads—for building, enlarg- 
ing, and improving schools ; for mainten- 
ance of training colleges; for annual grants; 
and for the salaries and expenses of inspec- 
tors; and the cost of the Department in 
London. The expenditure for building, 
enlarging, and improving schools, which 
in 1864 was £28,305, was in 1865 only 
£18,882, showing a decrease under this 
head of £9,423. He was informed that 
this considerable decrease arose from two 
causes—in the first place, the number of 
schools now provided in many parts of the 
country had diminished the demand for 
new schools to be erected by Government 
aid ; and secondly, the operation of the 
conscience clause was to deter in many 12- 
stances the managers in the small rural pa- 
rishes from availing themselves of the 


grant. The sum of £18,882 granted by 
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the State for building, enlarging, and im. | 


proving schools in 1865 had been met by 
yoluntary contributions to the amount of 
£62,274. In 1864, the expenditure on 
the maintenance of training colleges was 
£96,166, and in 1865, £75,624, showing 
a decrease of £20,542. The decrease was 
owing to the operation of the Revised Code, 
under which the maximum grant to any 
college was limited to three-fourths of the 
whole expenditure. Under the old sys- 
tem the grant was higher, sometimes 
equalling the whole cost. The annual 
grants in 1864 amounted to £455,826 ; 
and in 1865, to £467,357, being an in- 
crease of £11,531. This was owing to a 
larger attendance of children, and better 
results of examination. The expense of 
inspectors and of the London office was in 
1864, £74,744; and in 1865, £74,947, 
being an increase of £203. This small 
increase was occasioned by the progres- 
sive increase of salaries to officers. He 
would now compare the number of schools 
in the two years. In 1865 the num- 
ber of schools built, enlarged, and im- 
proved was 111, and additional accom- 
modation was thus provided for 15,300 
children. The number of schools inspected 
in 1864 was 7,891 ; in 1865 it was 8,438, 
showing an increase of 547. Of these, the 
number receiving annual grants was 7,273 
in 1864, and 7,883 in 1865, being an in- 
crease of 610. The increase in the course 
of the last year alone was more by 101 than 
in the whole of the three preceding years, 
in which the increase was only 509. The 
number of school-rooms, or separate depart- 
ments under separate teachers, in 1864, 
was 11,818, and in 1865, 12,950, showing 
an increase of 1,132, and, of course, a 
corresponding increase of efficiency. The 
number of children present at inspections 
in England and Scotland was in 1864, 
1,133,291, and in 1865, 1,246,055, be- 
ing an increase of 112,764. The number 
of such children in schools receiving annual 
grants was in 1864, 1,094,632, and in 
1865, 1,203,422 ; so that nearly the whole 
of the above increase took place in schools 
receiving annual grants. These figures 
did not show the total number of children 
attending the schools, since many were 
absent on the day of inspection. In Eng- 
land and Scotland, the total number might 
be taken at 1,500,000. With regard to 
teaching power, in 1864 the number of cer- 
tified teachers engaged was 10,809, and 
in 1865, 11,510, showing an increase of 
701. In 1864 the number of assistant 
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teachers engaged was 688, and in 1865 
912, or an increase of 224. The total 
teaching power, excluding pupil-teachers, 
was in 1864, 11,497, and in 1865, 12,422, 
showing an increase of 925. The number 
of pupil-teachers was in 1864, 12,161, and 
in 1865, 11,221, showing a decrease of 940 
resulting from the operation of the Re- 
vised Code. Formerly, when the pupil- 
teachers were paid directly by the State, 
it was the interest of the managers of 
schools to have as many pupil-teachers 
as possible; but now, under the Revised 
Code, when payment is made on the results 
of examinations, they were employed only so 
far as to avoid a deduction from the grant. 
The place of pupil-teachers was in some 
measure supplied by monitors, who were 
of a superior class, being under certificated 
teachers. It was the interest of the mana- 
gers that they should be equal to their 
work; but, notwithstanding, monitors were 
not looked upon as efficient substitutes for 
pupil-teachers. The number of students in 
training colleges was in 1864, 2,739, and 
in 1865, 2,482, showing a decrease of 257, 
resulting from the smaller supply of pupil- 
teachers and from the growing demand for 
educated men in other walks of life. Now, 
with respect to attendance and examina- 
tions. The average attendance in day- 
schools in England and Wales was in 1864, 
794,387, and in 1865, 848,044. In Scot- 
land the number for 1864 could not con- 
veniently be given ; in 1865 it was 159,000. 
Of these there were individually examined, 
over six years of age, in England and Wales 
in 1864, 523,713, and in 1865, 561,326, or 
66°19 per cent on the whole; and in Scot- 
land, the number for 1864 could not be given, 
but in 1865 the number was 96,432. The 
number of children under six years of age 
in England and Wales, examined generally 
but not individually, was in 1864, 133,621, 
and in 1865, 146,600; and for Scotland 
the number for 1864 could not be given, 
but for 1865 it was 11,979. These 
might earn 6s. 6d. each for the school on 
general results. The average attendance 
at night schools in England and Wales was 
in 1864, 25,981, and in 1865, 33,904; in 
Scotland, 2,645 in 1864, and 1,806 in 1865. 
Now, as to those individually examined, the 
failures in reading for England and Wales 
were in 1864, 11°87 per cent, and in 1865, 
11:23 per cent; for Scotland, 10°89 per 
cent in 1864, and 7°64 per cent in 1865. 
The failures in writing for England and 
Wales in 1864 were 13°98 per cent, and in 
1865, 13-09 per cent ; for Scotland 28-06 
2x 
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per cent in 1864,"and 20°13 per cent in 
1865. The failures in arithmetic for Eng- 
land and Wales were in 1864, 23°69 per 
cent, and in 1865, 23°58 per cent; for 
Scotland in 1864, 33-04 per cent, and in 
1865, 28-04 per cent. Thus in Scotland 
the standard in writing and arithmetic was 
lower than in England, but the improve- 
ment had been greater. The reading in 
Scotland was always better. He now 
came to the Education Estimates for the 
year ending March 31, 1867. The grand 
total for 1866-7 was £694,530, as against 
£693,078 last year, showing an increase 
of £1,452. The Estimate for Scotland 
(annual grants) for 1866-7 was £75,900, 
against £73,000 last year—an increase of 
£2,900. The original code still regulated 
the payment of grants in Scotland. A 
Royal Commission had been sitting to in- 
vestigate the question of Education in 
Scotland, and was understood to have 
expressed its opinion in the form of a 
draft Bill. Pensions to schoolmasters in 
Great Britain for 1866-7 stood at £650, the 
same as last year. No new pensions were 
now granted. The annual grants for schools 
in England and Wales amounted this year 
to £431,694, against £430,450 last year; 
showing an increase of £1,244. This Esti- 
mate was calculated on an average attend- 
ance of 916,722 day scholars at 9s. ld. 
per head, and of 50,000 night scholars 
at 6s. The total number of children on 
the books in Great Britain was 1,500,000. 
For building, enlarging, and improving 
schools the Estimate for this year was 
the same as that for last year—namely, 
£30,000. The actual expenditure un- 
der this head last year was, as he had 
already stated, only £18,882, but he was 
informed that an increased demand equal 
to the difference was anticipated by the 
late Government. The grants for the 
maintenance of training colleges were 
this year estimated at £75,000, against 
£80,000 last year; the reduction of 
£5,000 being due to the gradual opera- 
tion of the Revised Code to which he had 
already adverted. For administration in 
London and inspectors the sum this year 
estimated was £78,656, against £76,478, 
showing an increase of £2,178, owing to 
the appointment of two new inspectors and 
the progressive increase of salaries in the 
officers. The last item in these Estimates 
—namely, that of poundage on post office 
orders, stood this year at £2,630, against 
£2,500 last year. He believed he had 
now gone through all the figures of gene- 
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ral interest; and, as he stated at the eom- 
mencement of his observations, he would 
not at present trouble the Committee with 
any general remarks. He was aware that 
the statement he had made was very dry 
and uninteresting, as was, indeed, almost 
unavoidable within the limits he had pre- 
scribed to himself ; but he felt that, con- 
sidering the short time during which he 
had held office, a simple narration of facts 
such as he had offered was the most ap- 
propriate statement that he could make, 
In conclusion, he could assure the House 
that he entered on the duties of his office 
with a deep sense of the responsibility 
which attached to it, and with an earnest 
desire to promote the great cause of public 
education by every means in his power. 
Mr. POWELL said, he wished to make 
a few remarks on the subject of this Vote, 
which involved no less an expenditure 
than £700,000. It was a misfortune that 
a question so important, so grave, and so 
deeply affecting the prospects of the coun- 
try, should, at the same time, be one of 
so much detail as to render its discussion 
comparatively dry and uninteresting. He 
should not do justice to his own feelings 
if he did not on this occasion venture to 
express the sense he entertained of the 
manner in which the late Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Education 
had conducted the business of the Depart- 
ment—the knowledge he always displayed 
of a wide and comprehensive subject, the 
zeal he observed for the extension of edu- 
cation, and the sympathy he evinced to- 
wards those who had borne the burden 
and the heat of the day in the various 
districts of England. He hoped they 
should hear some account of the success 
of the great change which had been intro- 
duced last year, which was known as 
Miss Burdett Coutts’ system, showing 
that the expectations entertained in re- 
gard to it were not altogether futile and 
without issue. The first thing to cause 
regret to one engaged in reviewing the 
system of education was the decrease in 
the supply of male teachers. The Com- 
mittee which had sat upon the subject 
spoke in their Report of the great diffi- 
culty of mending the system, and said 
that it was inexpedient to deal with the 
questions raised unless it was fairly to be 
presumed that a satisfactory conclusion 
would be come to, because otherwise dis- 
cussion would only disturb the minds 
of those engaged in carrying out the pre- 
sent system. One very substantial cause 
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for a decrease in the supply of male 
teachers was the great inducement of- 
fered to young men to enter more lucra- 
tive, though, perhaps, not more honour- 
able, fields of labour. It was necessary 
to deal with education on sound commer- 
cial principles; and if the inducements 
at present offered to young men to become 
teachers were insufficient, they should be 
increased. Formerly it could be said that 
a young teacher could compare favourably 
with others of the same station, but dif- 
ferently employed; now, however, his 
equal in birth seemed to be in a better 
monetary position, and had also more 
spare time at his command. If the lack 
of male pupil-teachers: resulted in unfilled 
colleges, he recommended that one of them 
should be devoted to the education of 
teachers for girls. Some time ago there 
were great complaints that in the schools 
assisted by Government grants the chil- 
dren were taught far beyond the necessi- 
ties of the case. So far from this being 
the case now, it was said that the superior 
class of children were leaving the schools 
in consequence of what he might call or- 
namental teaching having been largely 
dispensed with; he was sorry the more 
substantial education which had been sub- 
stituted for it was not appreciated. He 
was pleased, however, to hear that the 
number of scholars generally had increased, 
and promised to move for a Return show- 
ing what accommodation was afforded in 
the schools now existing. But it was not 
merely a question of school accommoda- 
tion in proportion to the population ; the 
extension of the Factory Acts to other 
trades than they at present dealt with was, 
in his opinion, an essential preliminary to 
a large extension of educational machi- 
nery. He would not enter into the ques- 
tion on districts which were now neglected, 
but he believed that many districts de- 
scribed in blue books were not neglected, 
and that schools of an inferior class 
were established in them. It was the 
duty of the House to raise the cha- 
racter of those schools, and to give to 
those who were willing to adopt the rules 
a share of those liberal grants which were 
year by year made by Parliament for the 
purposes of education. He might, as an 
illustration, mention the mode in which 
education had been extended in Man- 
chester. In that city there was a society 


known by the name of the Free School So- 
tiety, the object of which was to visit the 
people from house to house, and wherever 
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it was ascertained that from poverty 
children were not instructed, to pay the 
pence necessary for their instruction. He 
wished to see local philanthrophy meet 
local deficiency and the central Govern- 
ment grant applied to aid those philan- 
thropists, for by that means education 
would be diffused throughout the country 
in a more efficient manner than it would 
be by any system of local rates. Then, 
as regards the building of schools, he 
thought the Council too strict. Opinions 
might be expressed upon the subject of 
their size and other matters, and possibly 
the promoters of local schemes might be 
induced thereby to modify their plans; 
but he was sure that a greater desire to 
bend to the wishes of promoters on the 
part of the Council would prevent many 
heartburnings, and often do much service 
to the cause of education. In conclusion, 
he expressed a hope that the present sys- 
tem would not be lightly interfered with, 
but that it would be permitted to expand. 
He was fully convinced that such a policy 
would result in the setting up of most 
excellent schools in every town and vil- 
lage of Great Britain, sufficient to supply 
the educational wants of the population. 
Mr. WHALLEY said, he wished that 
the hon. Member for Leeds had been pre- 
sent to propose the doing away with this 
Vote for Education altogether, for in his 
(Mr. Whalley’s) opinion the education of 
children would be more efficient if it were 
left, not to State grants, but to the natural 
feelings of parents. The danger was that 
the State grant—especially when not pro- 
perly administered — discouraged volun- 
tary contributions. He was sorry to find 
that the present Government had adopted 
the scheme of the late Government for a 
large extension of the system as regarded 
industrial and reformatory schools. A por- 
tion of the Education Vote was expended 
under an Act of Parliament which actu- - 
ally took out of the hands of parents the 
determination of the religion of children 
between the ages of seven and fourteen, 
and left it to the magistrates to say in 
what religion these children should be 
brought up. Through the operation of 
this Act the Roman Catholic priests 
throughout the country were enabled sur- 
reptitiously to re-baptise children, and to 
obtain magisterial recognition of the re- 
baptism, and in that way they superseded 
entirely the religious influence of the pa- 
rents. He observed that there was an 
item of £26,000 for Roman . Catholic 
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Schools. Was it within the scope of the 
Education Department to ascertain the 
nature of the education given in those 
schools? The results of the education 
were manifested in the Fenian conspiracy, 
which was chiefly sustained by persons 
professing the Roman Catholic religion. 
He also found that £360,000 was given 
to the Church of England for the pur- 
poses of education, and he wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he had 
inquired into the nature of the education 
for which the money was given? He be- 
lieved that nearly half the amount went 
towards educating children for the service 
of Rome. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS rose to 
order. The remarks of the hon. Member 
were scarcely relevant to the subject be- 
fore the House. If other hon. Members 
entered into so wide a discussion their 
debates would run to a most inconvenient 
length. 

Mr. WHALLEY was proceeding when, 

Mr. POWELL said, he rose to call the 
attention of the Chairman to the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for Greenwich. 


Supply— 


Mr. WHALLEY said, he could only | 


describe the interruption of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cambridge as impertinent. 

Tne CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
Member for Peterborough must withdraw 
that expression. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he would with- 
draw the word in obedience to the call of 
the Chairman, but he adhered to the sen- 
timent it expressed. 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
Member had only withdrawn the expres- 
sion in one form to repeat it in another. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he would with- 
draw the repetition, but wished to be per- 
mitted to retain his own opinion upon the 
subject. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
regard it as a part of his duty to inquire 
- into the character of the education given 
to children in Roman Catholic schools and 
also in Church of England schools ? 

Mr. BRUCE thought that his right hon. 
Friend and successor had exercised a wise 
discretion in confining himself to a bare 
statement of facts and figures. It would 
have been premature to raise a discussion 
on these controverted points, which had 
been fully inquired into by the Committee 
over which the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty (Sir John Pakington) had presided 
with so much impartiality, and the two 
volumes of evidence taken before that Com- 
mittee, and the Report of that right hon. 
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Gentleman, would be found to contain 
matter which would worthily occupy the 
attention of the Department during the 
recess. The right hon. Gentleman had 
abundantly appreciated the little assist. 
ance he had been able to give him since he 
entered upon his office, and he could not 
refuse himself the pleasure of thanking 
hon. Gentlemen opposite for the uniform 
consideration and kindly spirit with which 
they had judged his own acts and opinions 
during his tenure of office. He trusted 
that the same spirit would continue to 
animate the House, and that the subject of 
education would ever be kept out of the 
arena of party contest. The progress made 
during the last year showed that the 
country was recovering from the state of 
alarm and uncertainty into which they had 
been thrown by the Revised Code. The 
increase in the number of schools receiving 
annual grants was greater during the single 
year 1865 than that of the three preceding 
years in the aggregate, and the addition of 
108,000 scholars in one year was as large 
as that made in any one preceding year 
since the Education Grant had been made. 
Perhaps the hon. Member for Peterborough 
(Mr. Whalley) would regard that circum- 
stance rather as a misfortune than as a 
subject for congratulation, inasmuch as 
these children now receiving their educa- 
tion in schools aided by the State had for- 
merly been educated by purely voluntary 
efforts. The difference, however, was that 
they would in future, as a general rule, be 
educated in good instead of indifferent 
schools. An indifferent school left the 
population as it found it, torpid, station- 
ary, contented in its ignorance. The good 
school, dealing with a similar population, 
soon introduced the elements of hope and 
progress, and enabled the more gifted and 
energetic children to rise to posts of honour 
and profit. How was it that so many 
Scotchmen of humble parentage had risen 
to positions of trust and consideration? It 
was because the very poorest could com- 
mand a good education for their children. 
The Report of the Committee of Council 
for the year ending July 1865 was the first 
which gave the matured view of the in- 
spectors on the operation of the Revised 
Code. The battles fought over that Code 
seemed now so remote that it was difficult 
to believe that it had only been in complete 
operation for two years ; for although its 
operation commenced in July 1862, it only 
became general in July 1863, Each Re 
port contained the experience of half of the 
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whole number of inspectors, and therefore 
extended over two years. The financial 
results of that great experiment were re- 
markable. The highest expenditure on 
National education was in 1861, when it 
reached £813,000. Since that time the 
number of aided schools had increased by 
1,119, or from 6,764 to 7,883 ; the number 
of scholars present at inspection by 234,000, 
or from 969 to 1,203,000; the increase of 
the number of children on the books being 
about 300,000; while the expenditure had 
fallen to £636,810, being a diminution of 
£176,632. The greater part of this de- 
crease had occurred in the building grants, 
which had fallen from £106,451 in 1861, 
to £88,569 in 1865. The grants to training 
colleges had fallen in the same time from 
£101,865 to £75,624. The decrease under 
these two heads amounted, therefore, to 
£114,810. This ‘diminution in the grant 
must not, however, be taken as a proof of 
diminished activity in the cause of educa- 
tion. Since 1839 the building grants voted 
by Parliament amounted to £1,602,808, 
to meet local contributions of no less than 
£2,972,258, making a total of £4,575,066 
spent on the mere erection of schools. It 
was impossible to estimate how much, in 
addition to this enormous sum, had been 


expended by private liberality unaided 
by the State; but undoubtedly it was a 
very large sum, probably not less than 
£2,000,000. A large portion of the coun- 
try had thus been supplied with schools, 
and some considerable diminution of ex- 
penditure under this head was therefore 


inevitable. That the accommodation thus 
provided was not insufficient was proved by 
the fact that at the last inspection only 
1,246,000 children were present in schools 
capable of containing 1,616,000. Such 
were the financial results of the Revised 
Code ; as to its effects upon education there 
was considerable difference of opinion. The 
Reports of the majority of inspectors were 
decidedly favourable to its operation; but 
some inspectors, while not denying some 
good results, attributed to it also some mis- 
chievous ones. Two inspectors reported 
in terms of unmixed condemnation. He 
would endeavour to present to the Com- 
mittee a fair estimate of the practical 
effects of the new Code. In the first 
place, there had undoubtedly been effected 
a considerable reduction of unnecessary 
expenditure. Under the old Code the 
grants had frequently been in excess of the 
wants of schools, and it was within his 
knowledge that in some cases an annual 
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saving had been made out of the grants, 
and carried to a capital account. It had 
also diminished the number of pupil- 
teachers, which had been extravagantly 
great. It had reduced the number of 
students at training colleges, many of 
whom had been educated at the public 
expense, without any intention of devoting 
themselves to the profession of teachers. 
It had at the same time so arranged the 
system of payments to the training col- 
leges, that grants were only made on 
account of those pupils who had given 
some proof of their intention to devote 
themselves to the work of teaching. The 
system of individual examination had se- 
cured to all the children throughout the 
school an equal degree of care and instruc- 
tion, and had thus removed an important 
defect in the former system of education. 
Another valuable result was that the 
direct dependence of teachers on the State 
had ceased. They now made their own 
arrangements with the managers. Such 
were the principal good results. On the 
other hand, the sudden reduction in the 
scale of annual payments undoubtedly in- 
volved many managers of schools in great 
difficulties. The average payment on each 
child under the old Code had been 11s. 6d. 
The estimated payment under the Revised 
Code was 10s. per child; but it actually 
amounted to only 8s., being a reduction 
of 3s. 6d. a head. It would easily be 
understood how heavily this large and 
sudden decrease of receipts had fallen upon 
managers of schools, especially in the 
poorer districts, and in small schools. 
The clergy, already heavily taxed in pro- 
portion to their resources in maintaining 
these schools, were the principal sufferers 
by the change, to which, therefore, they 
naturally objected. Some improvement 
had taken place in the rate of payment, 
which reached 9s. a head last year, and 
was estimated at 9s. 1d. for the present 
year. Then, again, the reduction in the 
number of pupil-teachers and students at 
the training colleges, although salutary 
and desirable within certain limits, had 
perhaps been carried too far. The in- 
creasing number of annual grant schools 
was necessarily leading to an increased 
demand for certificated teachers, the sup- 
ply of whom it might soon be difficult to 
furnish. It was urged, too, against the 
Revised Code that, while it undoubtedly 
secured greater equality of instruction in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, it ope- 
rated injuriously in checking the useful 
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study of history, geography, and grammar. 
He did not wish to dispute the validity of 
any of these objections. The means of 
obviating them had been much considered 
by the Department ; but it would have been 
inexpedient to propose any changes, while 
so much of the subject of public education 
was still under the examination of the 
Select Committee, and before their Report 
had been received; but he believed that 
remedies to these defects might be applied, 
and in fact his noble Friend (Earl Gran- 
ville) and himself had been quite prepared 
to suggest them. The financial difficulties 
of the smaller schools, and the diminution 
in the number of pupil-teachers, might be 
met by allowing a higher rate of payment 
for the first 100 children in every school, 
and by coupling with that concession 
the obligation of providing a larger pro- 
portion of teaching power than is insisted 
upon by the Revised Code. There was 
another alteration which might be advan- 
tageously made. Although a large portion 
of the country was well supplied with 
schools there was still a deficiency in our 
agricultural parishes, where the value of 
property was inconsiderable, ‘and in the 
outskirts and suburbs of our populous 
towns, where, although the property might 
be very valuable, the resources of the re- 
sident population, consisting chiefly of the 
labouring classes, were small. The build- 
ing grants had been successively reduced 
from 6s. and 4s. to 2s. 6d. per foot of in- 
ternal area, while the cost of building had 
greatly increased. He thought, therefore, 
that the building grant might be advan- 
tageously restored to its previous amount 
of 4s. He believed that these alterations 
would give an important stimulus to edu- 
cation in the poorest and most neglected 
districts without entailing any considerable 
addition to the expenditure. The Returns 
for the last year showed some improvement 
in the quality as well as in the quantity 
of the education given in our elementary 
schools. Of the children subjected to in- 
dividual examination 40 per cent were of 
or above ten yearsof age. If the schools 
did their work well it would not be un- 
reasonable to expect that all children of 
this age should pass a successful examina- 
tion in one of the three upper standards. 
In the first year of individual examina- 
tion, however, the number who presented 
themselves were only fourteen, of whom 
ten passed successfully. In 1864 sixteen 
presented themselves, and eleven passed. 


In 1865 the numbers had increased ad 
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twenty presenting themselves, of whom 
thirteen passed. Much ground had, there. 
fore, been gained, although there was room 
for considerable improvement. The Minute 
passed about a year ago for facilitating the 
examination of night schools had had g 
great effect in encouraging attendance, 
The numbers presented in 1865 were 
33,904, as against 25,981 in 1864; and so 
rapid was their rate of increase that pro- 
‘vision had been made in the Estimates of 
this year for 50,000. He had been asked 
how the scheme known as Miss Burdett 
Coutts’, permitting the union of five small 
schools under one certificated teacher, had 
worked. He regretted to say that but 
little suecess had attended that experi- 
ment. Only three such groups had yet 
been formed. But it took a long time to 
make the knowledge of such changes 
penetrate the country, and although he did 
not believe that this arrangement would 
afford much aid to the spread of education, 
he did not despair of seeing some further 
extension of the experiment. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Peterborough had 
asked what sort of education was given in 
Roman Catholic and Church of England 
schools. The State did not prescribe any 
form of religious education, nor did it dic- 
tate or control the choice of books em- 
ployed in such instruction. It only re- 
quired that religious instruction should be 
given, and in Church of England schools 
the sufficiency of the religious teaching 
was inquired into by Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors, who were invariably clergymen 
of the Church of England approved by the 
Archbishop of the province in which the 
school was situated. Considering that the 
great majority of children left school at or 
under ten years of age, his hon. Friend, he 
thought, expressed needless alarm as to the 
propagation of unsound doctrinal know- 
ledge. The hon. Member had blamed the 
Vice-President for not discussing the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Schools Bill and 
Reformatory Schools Bill; but he was 
either too late or too early in his criti- 
cisms. He should either have taken his 
objections when his right hon. Friend the 
late Home Secretary proposed the Home 
Office Estimates, or he should have deferred 
them until the Bills were before the 
House. In conclusion, he might confi- 
fidently state that the education of the 
country was in a healthy and progressive 
condition. The promoters of education 
and the managers of schools had recovered 
from the alarm and uncertainty caused by 
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the introduction of the Revised Code, and 
the country, he hoped, would gradually be 
covered with an increasing number of 
schools imparting as sound an education as 
the elementary schools of any people in 
the world. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he was sure that 
the whole Committee felt much obliged to 
the right hon. Gentleman for his very fair 
and clear statement of the various pros 
and cons of this difficult question. There 
could be no doubt that of the various 
educational efforts that had been made 
the night schools had proved the most 
successful; and he should be glad if it 
turned out that the other observations of 
the right hon. Gentleman as to the im- 
proved state of education throughout the 
schools of the country generally were 
equally well founded. The alleged im- 
provement rested solely on the Reports of 
inspectors and results of examinations, as 
to which he could not help feeling some- 
what sceptical, knowing that by the time 
aman came to examine a school a second 
or third time, both masters and scholars 
were familiar with the groove that he ran 
in, and answered better than they did 
upon his first visit. It was capable almost 
of being demonstrated that if the number 
of pupil-teachers had gone on accumulat- 
ing in the former ratio, there would very 
soon have been an excess. Whether the 
large diminution which had now taken 
place went beyond what the circumstances 
of the country and the waste which na- 
turally took place required, time alone 
would show. Allusion had been made to 
the Report of the Committee. As it hap- 
pened, there was no actual Report from 
the Committee, but a draft Report drawn 
up by his right hon. Friend the First Lord 
of the Admiralty had been circulated. 
Among Members of the House the eir- 
cumstances were very well known, but as 
three or four Members of the present Ca- 
binet had been Members of that Commit- 
tee, it was well that the country should 
know that they were not in any way 
pledged to that Report, which was simply 
the Report of his right hon. Friend the 
President of that Committee. He wished 
he could agree with the sanguine view 
taken by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Cambridge, as to the mode in which the 
educational system was likely to develop 
itself. There was a decrease, however 
slight, in every item of the payments ex- 
cept that for Establishment charges. That 
fact did not look like a great development 
of the system; and he believed that it 
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had not developed in proportion to the 
continued increase of the population. They 
knew that a great number of young chil- 
dren were counted in at these examina- 
tions. In fact, they had got the name of 
“* blessings,’”’ being what persons called 
“certain money,” as the payments were 
made on their account, whether they 
passed the examination or not. All the 
assistance which the State could give 
ought to be given to education; but de- 
pendence, in the main, must be placed on 
the voluntary exertions of the people, and 
State assistance must be managed so as 
not to shock the feelings, and especially 
the religious feelings, of the various parties 
who contributed by far the greater portion 
of the educational expenditure of the coun- 
try. He could assure the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
that considerable interest was felt in the 
subject throughout the country; and 
though they all knew what sort of a thing 
a draft Report was, yet from the cir- 
cumstance that it was proposed by a Mem- 
ber of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
that three others of the Committee at 
least were in the Cabinet, a significance 
had been attached to it which it did not 
deserve. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
only rose to confirm what had fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oxford. The draft Report to which 
the right hon. Gentleman had referred 
was not sanctioned, or even for a moment 
discussed, by the Committee over which 
he had the honour to preside. The dis- 
cussion of the Report had been prevented 
by the accident of the moment, when a 
change of Government was taking place, 
and five Member of the House were 
likely to become Members of the present 
Government. It was impossible, under 
the circumstances, at that time to take 
into consideration a Report of consider- 
able length, and embracing, as hon. 
Members were aware, a_ considerable 
number of subjects, all of them of im- 
portance as bearing upon the subject of 
education. He had had the honour for 
the last two years of presiding over the 
Committee, and at the end of that period 
he had been requested to frame a Report 
founded upon the evidence which had 
been adduced, and this he had done to 
the best of his ability. It was not for 
him to say whether that Report would 
have been adopted or rejected. Most 
probably some portions’ would have been 
adopted, while others would have been 
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rejected. Seeing, however, how impos- 
sible it was from the position in which 
they then were to give the matter the 
necessary consideration, it was agreed, 
and he was a party to that agreement, 
to circulate the draft Report. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he wished to 
call attention to the reduction in the 
Building Vote, the difference between 
that Vote for the present year and for 
the past year amounting to over £9,000. 
For the last seven years, the Votes had 
ranged as follows : — 1859, £137,000; 
1860, £118,000; 1861, £106,000; 
1862, £66,000; 18638, £42,000; 1864, 
£28,000; and the last year, £18,800. 
It might naturally be asked whether 
such a continued reduction arose from 
the fact that the demand of education 
had been satisfied and that applications 
were not so numerous as heretofore. But 
that the reduction did not arise from 
such a cause would be shown from 
other statistics. The National Society, 
working in connection with the Church 
of England, had granted aid in 1859 in 
building 146 schools; in 1860, 146; 
1861, 193; 1862, 148; 1863, 149; 


1864, 173; and in the last year, 184. 
The buildings had, therefore, evidently 


been on the increase. The cause of the 
reduction in the amount of the grant 
was therefore to be looked for in ano- 
ther quarter, and it plainly arose from 
the operation of the conscience clause, 
into the results of which he hoped 
some investigation would be made. By 
the conscience clause any parent could 
claim for his child a purely secular edu- 
cation, and Her Majesty’s Privy Coun- 
cil had attempted to introduce it into 
building grants. This circumstance na- 
turally lessened the number of applica- 
tions made by conscientious builders and 
by the clergy. He desired to call the 
attention of the Vice President of the 
Board of Education to the fact that the 
conscience clause tended to obstruct in- 
stead of to promote the cause of educa- 
tion, and he wished also to urge the 
adoption of some system of education 
more in harmony with the religious feel- 
ings of school builders, and more in har- 
mony, too, with Resolutions which had 
been passed by that House. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he had to com- 
plain that a large sum of money was 
annually enpended in circulating Roman 
Catholic publications in some of our 
Church of England schools. He should 
never enter into any question of doc- 
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trine, but he hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of this De. 
partment would not ignore any part of 
our political history. There were some 
things to be taught even under a re 
ligious system, and some systems of re- 
ligion were antagonistic to the social 
well-being and polity of the country, 
The History of England which was em- 
ployed in the Government schools was 
one which justified the punishments in- 
flicted by Queen Mary, and which ex. 
tolled the heroism of Guy Fawkes and 
his co-conspirators, much after the fashion 
that was adopted even by some hon. Mem- 
bers of praising the heroism of the Fenians, 

Mer. POWELL asked when the Report 
of the Commission on Education in Scot- 
land would be published ; and whether it 
would be accompanied by the evidence? 

Mr. KINNAIRD asked whether it was 
intended to continue the grant to the night 
schools. It had been productive of much 
benefit, and it would be satisfactory to 
know if it would be continued and in- 
creased according to the demands? 

Mr. CORRY said, it was intended to 
continue the grant to the night schools, 
which he believed were very valuable, 
and the Report on Scotch Education 
would, he was informed, be ready by 
next Session, and would be laid on the 
table along with the evidence. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman would reply to 
his inquiry. The right hon. Gentleman 
was about to answer his question, but 
was restrained by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who, however, had himself 
once stated that the whole energies of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood were directed to 
the destruction of the polity and, as far as 
necessary, of the Empire of England, and 
had said, “this foreign priesthood is the 
sirocco breath under which the fame and 
influence of England are fast withering.” 

Mr. CORRY said, he had merely to 
observe that he did not think it was a 
part of his duty to inquire into the de- 
scription of religious education given to 
Roman Catholic children, or to children 
of any other religious denomination in 
the schools receiving public grants. The 
matter was one for the inspectors, who 
are alone responsible. 


Vote agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 
Committee to sit again upon Wednesday: 
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RAILWAYS (IRELAND) TEMPORARY 
ADVANCES BILL—[{Bu 220.] 


(Mr. Dodson, Mr. 
Lord 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Naas, Mr. Hunt.) 


SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: This Bill is one to enable the 
Treasury to make temporary advances to 
Railway Companies in Ireland. The 
character of the measure is fully de- 
scribed in a Treasury Minute which has 
been laid on the table. Very briefly I 
may say it is this—a number of railway 
debentures are becoming due at the sever- 
est moment of the monetary distress, 
which unfortunately still prevails. It is 
totally impossible for the Railway Com- 
panies to meet those debentures at the 
present time, and as the holders have 
power to seize the railways—to seize the 
rolling stock—there was every prospect 
of the general railway communication in 
Ireland being stopped. This is a matter 
of convenience of the highest order, and, 
consequently, it had to be considered 
by the Government. The late Govern- 
ment very wisely decided on affording 
temporary assistance in the manner which 
is described in the Minute on the table. 
Under this Bill the Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury will have the power of 
advancing, through the Loan Commis- 
sioners, a sum of not more than £500,000 
for a period of three months, with a power 
of extending the time to twelve months, 
but not to any longer period. The Bill 
contains all the necessary clauses usual 
under such circumstances— namely, clauses 
authorizing the appointment of receiving 
in case of default, and the fixing of inte- 
rest at not more than 4 percent. I beg 
to move that the Bill be read a second 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. SYNAN said, he regretted to ob- 
serve the limited character of the Bill. A 
sum of only £300,000 would be required 
to meet the debentures now falling due, 
but the whole sum would be required to 
meet them and the collateral securities 
which would be due within the next three 
months on debentures that would not be 
due until after that period. He wanted 
to know if the Government would assent 
to an alteration of the Bill in that respect ? 


{Jury 23, 1866} 
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Sin FREDERICK HEYGATE said, he 
was glad the Government had brought in 
the Bill. Hehad recently been in Ireland, 
and he could state the rolling stock was in 
such a bad condition on some of the Irish 
railways, that if some assistance were not 
given to the companies, travelling on their 
lines must soon come to an end. He was 
also glad that the remedy was only a 
temporary one, because if public money 
was to be carried from this country to 
Ireland, the whole railway system in that 
country should be revised. He thought 
the public ought to reap some advantage 
in the way of a reduction of fares ora 
compulsory carriage of the mails, or a 
better arrangement of trains in return for 
the assistance which the State afforded to 
those railways. 

Mx. CHILDERS said, he thought it 
would be very improper to introduce into 
a temporary measure clauses of a perma- 
nant nature which would open up the 
whole question of Irish railways. As to 
what the hon. Member for Limerick called 
collateral securities, the state of the ques- 
tion was this. The money was secured 
upon certain primary securities, and if 
these securities fell due either three months 
before or twelve months after the passing 
of the Act the first section would enable 
the Public Loan Commissioners to make 
an advance. If the securities were good 
and duly issued under the powers of the 
company, there would be no objection, 
provided the Commissioners were satisfied. 
If the securities were not duly issued, the 
House would be slow to assent to any 
proposal to advance money on them. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, that 
the fourth paragraph of the 4th clause, 
which required that the Commissioners 
should not make any loan unless the se- 
curity offered was in their opinion sufficient 
and proper, would go far to neutralize any 
good effect which could be wrought by the 
Bill. If the Treasury threw on the Com- 
missioners the responsibility of seeing 
that the security was ample, that circum- 
stance would stand very much in the way 
of the measure. The Treasury ought to 
take that responsibility upon themselves. 

Mr. HUNT said, that the Bill was 
brought in to meet a temporary purpose 
and under exceptional circumstances, the 
Irish railways having suffered in conse- 
quence of the Fenian disturbances. The 
fourth paragraph alluded to by the hon. 
Member for Peterborough was framed in 
the ordinary way, which required that the 
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Loan Commissioners should see that the 
security was right and-proper. With re- 
spect to the proposal to extend the operation 
of the Bill, he could not hold out any hope 
that the wish of the hon. Member for 
Limerick could be complied with. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, there was no| 
foundation whatever for the assumption | 
that the Railway Companies had suffered | 
from Fenian disturbances. Long before | 
the Fenian conspiracy the Railway Com- | 
panies themselves complained of the falling 
off of traffic, and attributed it not to any | 
political cause, but to the diminution of 
the population. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the matter would 
require to be watched or it might form | 
a dangerous precedent. When Parlia- | 
ment was beginning to authorize the | 
advance of money in that way, they 
ought to see whether it was not likely | 
to lead to any inconvenience if pushed 
to a great extent, and whether they 
might not be unjust to other parties who 
might be equally deserving of assistance. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


VACCINATION (re-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. Bruce, Mr. Baring.) 
[BILL 173.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

CotoneL BARTTELOT expressed a 
hope that the Government would not 
proceed further with this important mea. 
sure this Session, as the House could 
not have an opportunity of fairly discuss- 


{COMMONS} 





ing it. 

Mr. CORRY had been very anxious 
that the law relating to vaccination should 
be amended during the present Session, 
because it was impossible to read the able 
Reports of the medical officer of the Privy 
Council without seeing thatthe present 


state of the law was very defective. But 
he had ascertained from hon. Gentlemen 
on both sides of the House that the mea- 
sure was likely to meet with great opposi- 
tion, and it was, therefore, very doubtful 
whether it could be carried through Parlia- 
ment at so late a period of the Session. 
Moreover, in the opinion of his noble 
Friend the President of the Council, as 
well as of his right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary, some of its provisions required 
further: and careful consideration ; and, 





Mr. Hunt 
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under these circumstances, it was not his 
intention to proceed with the Bill. 


Order discharged : Bill withdrawn. 


COLONIAL BRANCH MINTS BILL. 
(Mr. Hunt, Mr. Adderley.) 
[pitt 215.] skcOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. HUNT stated that the Bill was a 
general one, enabling Her Majesty to make 
the gold coins of the colonies legal tender 
in any part of her dominions, 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


ABERDEEN PROVISIONAL ORDER CONFIRMA- 
TION BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Secretary Warotz, Bill to 


| confirm a Provisional Order under “ The General 


Police and Improvement (Scotland) Act, 1862,” 
relating to the burgh of Aberdeen, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Secretary Watpoxe and Mr, 
Hunt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 287,] 


INCLOSURE (NO. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Secretary Watpots, Bill to 
authorise the Inclosure of certain Lands, in pur- 
suance of a Report of the In:losure Commis- 
sioners for England and Wales, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Secretary Watrote and Mr, 
Ilunr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 238.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SUPPLEMENTAL (no, 4) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Secretary Watroze, Bill to 
confirm certain Provisional Orders under “ The 
Local Government Act, 1858,” relating to the 
districts of Ramsgate, Leominster, Stalybridge, 
Lincoln, Maidstone, Banbury, Tonbridge Wells, 
Bedford, and Southampton ; and for other pur- 
poses relative to districts under the said Aet, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr, Secretary Wat- 
poe, and Mr. Hunt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 236.] 


BILLS OF SALE ACT (1854) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hunt, Bill to amend the 
Bills of Sale Act (1854), ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Hunt, Mr. Cuancettor of the Exons 
quer, and Mr. Arrorney GENERAL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 235.) 


PARISHES (SCOTLAND) act (1848) aMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Watprcrave-Lesue, Bill to 
amend the Act of the seventh and Eighth Vic- 
toria, chapter forty-four, relating to the erection 
of new Parishes quoad sacra in Scotland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Waupecrave-Lesuie and 
Sir James Ferevusson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 232.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 
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would be regarded by the Bishops as a 


HOUSE OF LORDS, great relief to the Church. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
Thain, July 94, 1808. —(The Chairman of Committees.) 


MINUTES.]— Pusuic Bruus—First Reading— h Lorp abc ige 1 vag ye o 
Militia Pay *; Drainage and Improvement of | 2¢ was much obliged to the noble Lor 
Lands Act (Ireland) Provisional Order * (217); | for the pains he had taken in reference to 
Courts of Stre ; Weak ee pone fine. this subject. Great difficulty had been 
bours, &e.* (219) ; Public Works Loans (Ire-| oecasioned by requiring re-consecration 
a Oe: ee See” Sis | hee a | a was eee It often 
Suburban Commons* (222); Paupers (Scot- y ged. - 
land) * (223). happened that a landowner would give 

Second Reading—New Forest Poor Relief* (203); | the land to be added to the churchyard, 
Consecration of Churchyards (No. 2) (97). but neither he nor the parishioners would 

Report—Standards of Weights, Measures, and | incur the expense of re-consecration. The 
Coinage * (150) ; National Gallery Enlarge- Bill or oh eam onl fe 
ment * (171); Dean Forest (Walmore and the | 7/44 Was @ most important one, 

Bearce Commons) * (178). would be very gratefully received. In 

Third Reading— Postmaster General* (75);|the absence of the right rev. Prelate who 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation (No. 2)* | had at first objected to the Bill, it might 
Ssee, dove au et teeters probably be taken for granted that the 
a d grounds of his objection had been removed. 

= Tue Eart or DERBY said, he had no 

Mo eee NEL ony ory DS [objection that the Bill should be read a 

(me. 2) eee sn 7.) second time, but hoped that the future 
(The Chairman ef Committees.) stages would not be taken without con- 
SRCOND READING. sulting the right rev. Prelate who had 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- | urged the objection. 
ing read. Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY also 


Lorv REDESDALLE, in moving the se- | said, that, in his opinion, the Bill would 
cond reading of the Consecration of Church- | confer a great public benefit. 


yards (No. 2) Bill, said, that its object was Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
to obviate the necessity for re-consecration | ingly, and committed to a Committee of the 
in the event of land being added to an al- | Whole House on Thursday next. 

ready consecrated churchyard. A right 
rev. Prelate objected to the Bill, in the|__ ° 
form in which it was originally introduced, Sarasa TREATIES ACT AMEND- 
that its operation would involve the de- MENT BILL—(No. 200.) 

secration of churchyards by Act of Parlia- (The Lord Chancellor.) 

ment—the very last thing that he (Lord THIRD READING. 


Redesdale) would desire to do. He had, : is 
therefore, withdrawn that Bill, and had aa att Oe yor Oe ee ee 


introduced the present measure amended ; mr 
in such a thot as would, he hoped, re- Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 3°.” 
move the objection of the right rev. Pre-| (2% Lord Chancellor.) 

late. When an addition was made to a! Lorp TEYNHAM begged the attention 
church which had been consecrated, it was | of their Lordships while he repeated the 
held that the enlargement did not necessi- | circumstances under which this Bill was 
tate re-consecration ; and, indeed, it was| introduced. The presiding magistrate at 
obvious that if further consecration were | Bow Street, in refusing to give up to the 
Tequired, great inconvenience would be| French Government an accused person un- 
experienced. It seemed to him that the | less there was sufficient evidence to render 
principle that was accepted with regard to| probable the conviction of the person de- 
churches might also be accepted in regard | manded, was simply acting upon the prin- 
tochurchyards. All that the Bill did was | ciple adopted in the case of an English 





to say that there was no legal impediment | prisoner, who was not committed for trial 
to the application of this principle ; but | unless a primd facie case were made out 
it left it quite open to the Church authori- | against him. The effect of the alterations 
ties to do what they liked, and either te | proposed by the noble and learned Lord 
adopt re-consecration or to dispense with | would be, that instead of no prisoners 
it. He believed the passing of the Bill | being delivered up to the French autho- 
| 
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rities, any person who was accused would 
be delivered up. Under all the circum- 
stances, he hoped their Lordships would 
reject the Bill. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: My Lords, 
I very much regret that making the origi- 
nal statement on the introduction of this 
Bill I should have expressed myself so im- 
perfectly as to have been misunderstood by 
the noble Lord on my left with regard to 
the object of the measure. I explained to 
your Lordships that when treaties were 
entered into, in the year 1843, with France 
and the United States, it became necessary 
to introduce Bills for the purpose of carry- 
ing those treaties into effect ; and, inas- 
much as it could not be expected that the 
foreign countries should whenever they 
claimed a fugitive send over persons to 
give evidence in regard to the guilt of the 
accused party, the Acts of Parliament pro- 
vided that the evidence to be adduced be- 
fore the magistrate to whom the applica- 
tion was made for delivering up the accused 
should consist of copies of the depositions 
certified by the magistrate who issued the 
warrant, and also that such copies should 
be proved to be authentic by some person 
sent over for the purpose from the foreign 
country. I also explained to your Lord- 
ships that the mode in which documents 
sent from France were authenticated was 
this:—The juge d’instruction certified to 
the correctness of the copy of the deposi- 
tions, and his certificate was authenticated 
by the Minister of Justice—the head of the 
law in France—who affixed his signature 
and seal of office. Now, it certainly seems 
an extraordinary thing that this authenti- 
cation should be regarded as insufficient, 
and that it should be necessary for a wit- 
ness to attend in order to prove that the 
copies of the depositions so verified and 
authenticated were true copies of the ori- 
ginal depositions; and it is still more 
extraordinary that the presence of a wit- 
ness should be required in extradition 
cases, because, if during a trial in a Court 
of Justice in this country these very docu- 
ments verified in the same way had been 
produced as evidence they would have 
been admitted, without any further proof 
being required. The French Government 
thought it was a great indignity that a 
certificate under the seal and signature of 
the highest officer of justice in that coun- 
try, should not be sufficient to authenticate 
documents sent over to this country, but 
that in addition a witness should be re- 
quired to prove that they were correct 


Lord Teynham 


{LORDS} 
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copies of the originals. On a former occasion 
I explained to your Lordships that the ma. 
gistrate of a former day thought it was 
his duty to inquire, not as the noble Lord 
supposes, whether there was a sufficient 
charge to warrant him in sending the 
accused party to his trial, but whether 
the evidence adduced was sufficient to 
secure a conviction. I think it is perfectly 
clear that the view which is now taken 
is the correct one—namely, that all the 
magistrate has to inquire into is whether 
there is sufficient evidence to send the 
accused parties to trial. The Bill which] 
now ask your Lordships to read a third 
time will merely assimilate the law with 
regard to evidence in cases of extradition 
with the law which prevails with regard to 
foreign documents in our Courts of Jus- 
tice; and how that can possibly make the 
slightest difference in the opinion of the 
magistrate as to the duty he has to per- 
form I cannot understand. But it does 
seem to me a most unreasonable thing that 
more evidence should be required in cases 
of extradition than is require] in our Courts 
of Justice. The noble Lord evidently does 
not understand in the least the object of 
the Bill. On inquiry, however, he will 
find that what I have stated is perfectly 
correct. Now, can there be any reason 
why this Bill should not pass? Its pro- 
visions will not confer on foreign Govern- 
ments any greater advantages than they 
at present possess with regard to the ex- 
tradition of criminals. Indeed, a recent 
case shows plainly enough that there need 
be no apprehension that persons whose ex- 
tradition is demanded will not have ample 
protection. The case in question was heard 
before Sir Thomas Henry, who thought he 
was bound upon the evidence to deliver up 
the prisoner. But a writ of habeas corpus 
was immediately obtained, and the Court of 
Queen’s Bench was applied to to prevent 
the extradition. That Court, however, 
confirmed the decision of the magistrate; 
and afterwards an application was made 
on behalf of the prisoner to the Court of 
Chancery, so that not only the Court 
of Justice in the first instance but two 
Courts of Appeal decided his case before 
he was delivered up. I am quite sure 
the noble Lord will find that what I have 
stated is correct, and I think there can be 
no just objection to the Bill being read 
a third time. 

On Question, agreed to; Bill read 3° 
accordingly, and passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 
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VACCINATION.—QUESTION, 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he wished to direct their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to a subject of some importance. He 
understood that there was in the House of 
Commons at the present time a Bill on the 
subject of vaccination, and if he were cor- 
rectly informed that Bill had passed a 
Select Committee. Now he was very anx- 
ious to ascertain whether Her Majesty’s 
Government intended to proceed with that 
measure during this Session. He was also 
desirous of saying a few words with respect 
to the present state of vaccination and 
small pox. In London alone, in 1863, there 
were 2,000 fatal cases of small pox, which 
at the very lowest computation would show 
6,000 cases of attack; and in 1864 the 
number of fatal cases in England was 
7,684, which would show at least some 
24,000 cases of attack. He was informed 
that in the present year there were symp- 
toms of a great increase of that epidemic, 
and that the small pox was likely to spread 
more fatally than in any preceding year. 
Therefore, it was absolutely necessary that 
the measure which had been introduced 
into the House of Commons for the pur- 
pose of stopping this fatal malady should 
as soon as possible be passed into law; and 
this was the more necessary because the 
disease was one which by sanitary regula- 
tions had become almost extinct in Austria 
and other countries of Europe. There 
could be no doubt that if measures were 
adopted in this country such as had been 
adopted on the Continent they would be 
attended with similar results. He begged 
to ask the noble Duke the President of the 
Council, What steps will be taken this 
Session in respect of any Bill regulating 
vaccination ? 

Tue Duxe or BUCKINGHAM assured 
the noble Earl that the Government were 
quite sensible of the importance of the 
subject; but, as the noble Earl was evi- 
dently not aware the Bill had been with- 
drawn in the House of Commons on the 
previous night because, from the numerous 
objections raised to it, there was no hope 
of passing it during the present Session. 
It was generally admitted that some of the 
clauses adopted by the Select Committee 
Would have been a very valuable addition 
to existing legislation; but there were 
other points on which there was much 
difference of opinion, and his right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary did not think 
the object in view would be forwarded by 


{Jury 24, 
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further pressing the question during the 
present Session. It would, however, re- 
ceive the attention of the Government 
during the recess; and they hoped to be 
able next Session to introduce a satisfactory 
measure. 


TILE REFORM MEETING IN HYDE PARK. 
QUESTION. 


Eart GRANVILLE: Before the ad- 
journment of the House, I wish to put a 
Question to the noble Earl at the head of 
the Government respecting the deplorable 
events of last night. As I did not give the 
noble Earl notice of my Question before 
coming to the House, I only expect that 
he will give me exactly such answer as may 
be convenient to himself and to the pub- 
lic service ; but I believe it would be satis- 
factory to the country if the noble Earl 
would inform the House, Whether he has 
any objection to lay before Parliament the 
instructions which were given to the police 
and the military; and also whether he can 
give any assurance with regard to the pre- 
cautions about to be taken to prevent the 
recurrence of similar scenes? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: Although my 
noble Friend had not given me any 
notice before I came to the House of the 
Questions which he intended to put, I 
cannot be surprised that he should have 
been desirous of taking the earliest oppor- 
tunity of calling the attention of your 
Lordships and the country to what he has 
justly described as the deplorable events of 
last night—events which I am sure all 
persons in the country, whatever may be 
their political or their private opinions, 
cannot regard without feelings of the 
deepest regret, and also of some shame 
and humiliation. There is only one source 
of satisfaction in connection with those 
occurrences— that we find on inquiries 
made up to within the last hour that there 
has been, up to that time, at all events, no 
actual loss of life. There have been inju- 
ries, some of them of a serious character; 
but from the latest information it appears 
that there has been no loss of life what- 
ever, and it is hoped no loss of life will 
ensue. But, my Lords, it is impossible to 
deny that the proceedings of yesterday 
were of a very grave character. My Lords, 
I entirely acquit those who were the 
leaders of the movement of any intention 
to produce the consequences which fol- 
lowed from it. I do firmly believe that 
those who desired to make a great demon- 
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stration had no intention of causing any | believe this has been laid down at all 
breach of the public peace. But, on the| times. It is a question on which there js 


other hand, I think it is idle to contend, 
that what they desired was to afford a 
fair opportunity for public discussion. It 
was impossible to believe that any such 
fair discussion could take place under such 


not the smallest doubt; and that opinion 
was emphatically declared by the Home 
Secretary of the late Government in the 
most handsome manner when he was ex- 
pressing his concurrence in the course pro- 


circumstances ; and I cannot but think | posed to be taken by my right hon. Friend 
that the object was, not by a breach of the | the present Secretary for the Home De- 
peace, but by a demonstration of physical | partment. As to the propriety of imposing 
force to overawe the Legislature and give | certain restrictions and regulations in the 
a false impression of public feeling upon | Parks, I believe no Member either of the 
the subject of Parliamentary Reform. | late or the present Government, and no one 
However, though I acquit the leaders of | who has considered the question can have 
any intention to violate the public peace, I | the slightest doubt. The measures adopted 


do hope that the experience of last night 
will show them how impossible it is for 
those who take upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of collecting tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons together, 
and assembling them for a demonstration 
of physical power—how impossible it is 
for them to answer for persons who are not 
in immediate connection with them, but 
who, half in sport and half in earnest, are 
ready perhaps to join in any riot and dis- 
turbance—or, perhaps, I may say, in any 
frolic which may arise. I believe that a 
great portion of those who assembled in 
Hyde Park last night were boys and young 
men, who had no serious views with re- 
gard to the demonstration, but joined in it 
merely for the purpose of assisting in any 
row or disturbance that might take place. 
There was among them a great amount of 
good humour, rough jokes were bandied 





about from side to side, and I really believe 
that a great deal of the mischief which re- | 
sulted was not intended in the slightest | 
degree, nor anticipated even by those who | 
were the principal actors. At the same | 
time, it is impossible not to see that the | 
result was of a very serious character. | 
The leaders of the demonstration, I dare | 
say, were sincerely desirous to try the | 
point of law— whether the Parks ought to 
be open for all purposes and at all times 
to all Her Majesty’s subjects? But that 
point of law is one on which I believe 
there can be no question whatever. There 
can be no doubt that the Crown is the | 
owner of these Parks. It is true they are | 


yesterday for enforcing the rights of the 
Crown were those which were thought 
least likely to produce a collision between 
the police and any number of the per- 
sons who might attend. Whether the 
course adopted was really the most pru- 
dent one I do not pretend to say; but 
there can be no question that it was for 
the purpose of preventing « collision the 
gates of the Park were closed. Unfor- 
tunately, it happened, partly from the 
pressure of the vast multitude collected, 
and partly from a spirit of mischief, thata 
portion of the railings was pulled down. 
I am told that not less than 1,400 yards of 
iron railing were pulled down in the 
course of last night. The consequence 
was that the Park was left open, and very 
considerable destruction has taken place of 
those ornamental flower-beds and shrub- 
beries which have afforded so much delight 
to the people, and much injury has been 
done to the property of the Crown. I be- 
lieve the leaders, having ascertained that 
they would not be admitted, desired to 
withdraw and to hold their meeting in 
some place where the same objection 
would not apply as in the Parks; and, 
whatever I may think of their prudence 
in assembling where they did, I can safely 
say that there is no desire on the part of 
any one to interfere with that which is 
the right of British subjects—namely, to 
assemble for the discussion of political 
and public questions wherever they do not 
infringe upon public or private rights, or 
obstruct legitimate traffic. There is no 





kept up at the expense of the public, and | doubt that in this case the leaders endea- 
for the enjoyment and recreation of the | voured to withdraw their forces from the 
public ; but the Crown has the undoubted | scene of action; but after they had done 
right of exercising such control over the | so a multitude of “ roughs” and idle cha- 
Parks as to prevent them from being di-| racters assembled, and from these in the 
verted from their proper purposes to| main the mischief proceeded. My Lords, 
objects which may interfere with the en-| I believe that the police acted with great 
joyment and recreation of the people. 1| forbearance and temper; and I have also 


The Earl of Derby 
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the illustrious Duke the Commander-in- 


was found necessary to call out, behaved | Chief. We have full confidence—as I am 


with the utmost forbearance. 


Whatever | sure my noble Friend opposite has also— 


may be the rumours as to charges made}in the judgment and discretion of Sir 
on the people, or anything of that kind, | Richard Mayne, who I am sure will use 
such rumours are absolutely and entirely / all the means at his disposal, should it 
unfounded. The troops confined themselves | become necessary for him to do so, to 
as far as possible to keeping the crowds | preserve the peace of the metropolis. 


moving, and at a not very late hour the 
Park was comparatively clear, and very 
little damage was done in the streets. I 
believe my noble and learned Friend on 
the Woolsack was an unfortunate sufferer 
in consequence of his near proximity to 
Sir Richard Mayne, who yesterday was 
not a very popular character ; and between 
two and three o’clock in the morning I 
was honoured with a visit from the mob. 
But beyond the breaking a few windows, 
I do not think any damage was done, 
except in the immediate neighbourhood of 


the Park. Nevertheless, it is the duty of | 


the Government to use every means in its 
power to prevent a repetition of dangers of 
this kind. Ihave no reason to apprehend 
that there is likely to be a repetition to- 
night of the scenes of last night; but, at 
the same time, it is not to be concealed that 
there were a number of idle people about 
the Park this afternoon, probably with no 
political object, but bent on mischief, and 
it will be necessary to take precautions 
for the purpose of interfering with their 
unlawful proceedings. There will be no 
attempt to exclude people from the Park, 
because circumstances have made that 
utterly impossible, but what will be done 
will be to prevent assemblages by keeping 
the crowds in motion. This will be done 
by the police—for I hope there will be no 
occasion to call out the military. It may, 
however, be necessary to patrol the Park 
and the immediate neighbourhood ; and if 
the spirit of mischief and insubordination 
should continue, it will be necessary to 
take those steps which were taken on a 
former occasion, and call on the well- 
disposed inhabitants of the district to 
enrol themselves as special constables for 
the preservation of the public peace, in 
which all are interested, but more espe- 
tially those whose residences are in the 
vicinity of the Park. I cannot undertake 
to say what are the precise instructions 
which my right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary has given, nor whether it will 
be possible to produce those instructions ; 
but I know that my right hon. Friend 
as been in constant communication with 
Sir Richard Mayne, and I believe also with 


Eart GRANVILLE: The Questions 
which I put to the noble Earl—though 
he might have objected that he was taken 
by surprise—I am bound to admit have 
been answered with candour. In some 
points I entirely agree with the noble 
Earl. I think we must regret with him 
that these monster meetings should be 
held in the metropolis, where they cannot 
be of any use in furthering what is pro- 
fessedly the object of those who call them 
together. I am as strongly as possible in 
favour of the right of public meeting; 
and I think it must be borne in mind 
that some difficulties have been placed in 
the way of persons regarding whose con- 
duct observations are now made by the 
course events have lately taken with re- 
gard to the measure of Reform introduced 
in another place. One of the strong argu- 
ments used against the necessity for such 
a measure was the apathy and indifference 
shown by the working classes to any such 
proposals. At the same time, I believe 
that for the purposes of real discussion 
these monster meetings are valueless. I 
entirely agree with the noble Earl that, 
not only on the part of the leaders, but of 
the real working classes of the metropolis, 
their desire was to maintain perfect order ; 
but in these very large meetings numbers 
make discussion almost impossible, and 
therefore, whether such be the desire or 
not, they cannot fail to be taken to some 
extent as embodying the desire for a dis- 
play of physical force. I believe there can 
be no doubt whatever as to the state of 
the law regarding Royal Parks. It is 
quite clear that if no legal power exists to 
prevent these meetings, there must be a 
great abuse of power in preventing car- 
riages from going through, in shutting the 
gates at particular hours, in placing police- 
men to regulate the riding in Rotten Row, 
in prohibiting preaching meetings and 
cricket matches—and other things, which 
are prohibited from being done. These 
are all restrictions imposed in order to 
maintain the Parks for the general pur- 
poses of the recreation, health, and amuse- 
ment of the people at large. But I wish 


to have it clearly understood that Sir 
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George Grey, while stating the other day, 

entirely in accordance with the sentiments 

expressed by the present Secretary for the 

Home Department, that in his view it 

was not desirable to allow public meetings 

of this monstrous extent to be held in the 
Park, gave no opinion whatever as to the 

mode of proceeding which ought to be 
adopted. I do not wish at present to dis- 
cuss the means which should have been 
adopted for preventing these very deplor- 

able events; but the public will certainly 
be anxious to know, and I trust on calm 
consideration the noble Earl will not find 
it inconvenient to give full information as 
to the instructions which were given and 
the mode in which those instructions were 
carried out. I do not offer any opinion of 
my own, as to whether it was desirable to 
bring out troops at the particular moment, 
or whether they should have been called 
out at all. But it certainly is an unusual 
circumstance in this metropolis for the mi- 
litary to be called out, and I think it 
ought to be clearly known to the public 
under whose authority they were called 
out, and under what circumstances the oc- 
currence happened. My real object, how- 
ever, in rising was to assure the Govern- 
ment that they will have the co-operation, 
as far as I know, of every single person, 
not only in this House, but of the public, 
if necessary, in that most important object 
of maintaining order in this great metro- 
polis by all modes consistent with the 
liberties of the people. 

Lorv TEYNHAM was understood to 
suggest that means should be given to the 
public by the Government to hold large 
meetings in such a manner as not to inter- 
fere with the public peace. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, to 
Thursday next, half past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 24, 1866. 


MINUTES.}]—New Warr Issuep>—For Galway 
Town, v. Michael Morris, esquire, Solicitor 
General for Ireland. 

New Memsers Sworn — William Nicholson, 
esquire, for Petersfield ; Abel Smith, esquire, 
for Hertford County. 

Sgrect Commitrsese—Report—Mortality of Troops 
(China) [442]. 

Suprpty—considered in 
[July 23] reported. 
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Pustic Buirs—Resolutions in Commitice—Com. 
mon Law Courts (Fees and Salaries) ; Fortifi. 
cations and Works. 
Ordered—Common Law Courts (Fees and Sala- 
ries).* 
First Reading—Common Law Courts (Fees and 
Salaries * [240]. 
Second Reading — Compulsory Church Rate 
Abolition [143] [Mr. Gladstone], adjourned 
debate further adjourned ; Traffic Regulation 
(Metropolis) * [227]; Local Government Sup- 
plemental (No, 4)* [234]; Aberdeen Proyi- 
sional Order Confirmation * [237] ; Inclosure 
(No. 2) * [238]. 
Commitice — Public Health (re-comm) [202] 
[r.P.]; Attorneys and Solicitors (Ireland) 
[Lords] * [172]; Colonial Branch Mints 
[220]; Fees (Public Departments) * [223]. 
Report — Attorneys and Solicitors (Ireland) 
Lords] * [172]; Colonial Branch Mints * [220); 
Fees (Public Departments) * [223]. 
Considered as amended—Inland Revenue [209}; 
Tramways (Ireland) Act Amendment * [149], 
Third Reading—Court of Session (Scotland)* 
[204]; rate Drainage Supplemental (No. 2)* 
[198]; Overseer of the Poor (Small Parishes)* 
[214]; Parochial Buildings (Scotland) Act 
Amendment * [222]. 
Withdrawn—Veterinary Surgeons [121]; Rail- 
way Construction Facilities Act (1864) Amend: 
ment * [226]. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (re-committed) BILL, 
(Mr. Bruce, Mr. Chichester Fortescue, 
Sir George Grey.) 

[pitt 202.) COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the more 
convenient course would be to postpone 
for the present Session the first part of 
the Bill, relating to sewage and water 
supply. The second and more material 
portion of the Bill, providing for the re- 
moval of nuisances, it would be well to go 
on with. There was a third part which 
having treated de omnibus rebus, went 00 
to consider quibusdam aliis ; and which 
might well be dispensed with altogether. 
The first part took powers so large for the 
execution of works of drainage and water 
supply that it would require more time 
and consideration than it could receive at 
the present period of the Session. The 
Bill was first ordered to be printed on the 
6th of June, at a time when public atten- 
tion was occupied with other matters. It 
was referred to a Select Committee of 
seventeen Members, and it went through 
Committee in two days. [Mr. Brucs: 
Three.] Clauses had been “ pitchforked 
into the Bill from other Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and great care and consideration 
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would be necessary to secure the proper 
relation of these clauses to each other, and 
to provide sufficient checks and safeguards 
for the protection of the rights of the 
public and of individuals. The clauses in 
reference to the water supply were of great 
importance, and would require amendment 
before they would work properly. For in 
the case of a speculator in an agricultural 
parish of 10,000 acres who might erect 
forty or fifty cottages for labourers without 
making provision for the water supply, 
the enactments of this Bill might render 
the district liable to rates for the supply 
of water to these cottages. In the Local 
Government Act and Public Health Act, 
there were stringent provisions to guard 
navigation and canals from being injuri- 
ously affected by the exercise of the powers 
under these Acts for providing a supply of 
water ; but in this Bill any such provision 
was totally omitted—at least, nothing could 
be found to guard them. The clauses also 
in regard to the “ summary process ” for 
enforcing the provision of the Bill, which 
some of the daily prints had pronounced to 
be beyond all praise, were extremely de- 
fective, and would lead, he believed, to an 
indefinite measure of vexatious litigation 
and consequent expense. 

Mr. BRUCE said, there was a strong 
need for an Amendment of. the Nuisances 
Act. The object of the present Bill was 
to enable the local authorities in rural dis- 
tricts, as well as in towns, to execute sew- 
age and other works necessary for the 
public health, and, in case of their neglect, 
to compel them to exercise the powers con- 
ferred by the Bill. The main powers to 
Which the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hen- 
ley) objected were already supplied by the 
Sewage Utilization Act, to which the autho- 
rity now proposed to be given was but sup- 
plemental. He had intended to introduce 
a Bill for consolidating all the nuisances 
removal Acts and conferring on local 
boards and vestries additional powers and 
responsibilities, which the good of the 
country required, but the question was so 
large, and Parliament was so much occu- 
pied with other important subjects, that he 
thought it best to confine the measure 
entirely to matters demanding immediate 
attention. The effect of adopting the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
would be practically to postpone legislation 
for twelve months, and the sacrifice of hun- 
dreds and perhaps thousands of lives would 
be the consequence. The public mind had 
been a good deal excited by accounts of 
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the state of the workhouses in London, 
but in almost every country parish there 
were scenes quite as horrible, and daily 
deaths from want of draining and water 
supply. He heard a gentleman say at a 
public meeting that if there was as much 
mortality among the calves born in this 
country as among the children there would 
be a Royal Commission and a demand for 
the fullest inquiry into the matter. The 
mortality among children in this country, 
in the rural districts as well as in towns, was 
in a great degree owing to the pernicious 
sanitary conditions under which they lived ; 
these evils were to a great extent preventi- 
ble by judicious legislation, and it must 
rest with the House to apply a remedy or 
assume the responsibility of declining it. 
For these reasons he could not consent to 
postpone this necessary measure. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, that not- 
withstanding the great confidence which 
he reposed in the judgment of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Henley), he thought 
that the question was of such importance 
that immediate legislation was necessary. 
The general feeling of the Committee to 
whom the Bill was referred was, that im- 
mediate and decisive steps ought to be 
taken to supply a remedy. The former 
Act relating to this subject had proved 
almost inoperative in the country districts. 
He hoped the Bill, some modifications 
being inserted, would pass into law this 
Session, and he believed it would prove 
one of the most useful measures which 
had ever been passed by that House. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he objected to 
going into Committee on a Bill of this 
gravity at the very close of the Session, 
It was very desirable that a distinct state- 
ment of the effect and bearing of the va- 
rious clauses of the Bill, and the circum- 
stances which rendered it necessary, should 
be presented to the House, in order that 
a proper opinion might be formed regarding 
them, The first part of the Bill did not 
affect the metropolis, inasmuch as it was 
not included in it ; and with respect to 
the rest of the country, he believed the 
public was not aware of what was to be 
accomplished by the measure. The second 
part of the Bill was quite unsuited to the 
circumstances and conditions of the metro- 
polis, and would be quite inoperative. Its 
provisions would place the great body of 
London dwelling-houses and offices at the 
mercy of the police. When the police had 
reason to suppose that too great a number 
of persons were collected in the same dwell- 
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ing-house, the police would have power to| hon. Gentleman who spoke last were, in 
enter and turn them out. He admitted | a great degree, founded on the second sec- 
that there might be cases in which it was | tion of the twenty-third clause, which gave 
necessary to turn people out of their| the police power of interference with manu- 
houses ; but he contended that this pro-| factories in certain cireumstances. Now, 
vision should not be enacted until measures | the whole effect of this clause would be to 
were taken to find suitable accommodation | transfer to factories not hitherto introduced 
for those so turned out. With regard to| in the Factory Act the powers granted by 
the definition of nuisances, he thought it a | that measure in reference to those com- 
very serious matter that the police should | prehended under it. If his views were 
have the power of interfering vexatiously | carried out, and the police magistrates not 
with the occupation or property of the | allowed to enforce the law with respect to 
poorer classes. He had not heard a single | smoke and similar nuisances, there would 
reason why the powers vested in the hands | be no chance of the public ever getting rid 
of the local authorities of London should | of them. In the same way, it was abso- 
be transferred to that of the police. He | lutely necessary that the police should have 
would remind the House that.the metro- | a power of inspecting lodging-houses, with 
politan police were not appointed by local | a view to the removal of sanitary nuisances. 
authorities as they were in the country, | With regard to the action of the police, he 
and they had had an illustration no later {reminded the hon. Member that it was 
than last night of the strong repugnance | through their agency that the Smoke Aet 
entertained against the interference of the | was enforced in London, while it was neg- 
force under Sir Richard Mayne. He knew | lected in towns like Manchester, Leeds, 
there were some who thought, so long as | and Newcastle. The police in this country 
they had got a regiment of Guards, they| were not the absolute despots the hon. 
might do as they pleased ; but even these| Member had represented. It was their 
should be reminded that the time was ra-| duty to report facts upon which action 
pidly approaching when those things could | might be taken by the Secretary of State. 
no longer be. This was not all. There} He believed that, if they went into Com- 
were provisions in the Bill by which local | mittee upon the Bill, they might, even at 
authorities were to be brought up for} this late period of the Session, so amend 
judgment before police magistrates. Any- } the law as to conduce to the general health 
body who knew the feelings of the popu-{ and comfort of the public. 
lation of London, and the respect they en-| Mn. THOMAS HUGHES said, he con- 
tertained for local authorities, could hardly | sidered that the various Reports whieh had 
conceive a proposition more outrageous or | been presented to the House amply proved 
extravagant. In fact, the whole supervision | that there was an urgent necessity for le- 
of the local authorities would be trans- | gislation on the subject, and while he ad- 
ferred by the Bill to stipendiary magistrates | mitted that some of the clauses might be 
of police. The Bill had been proposed | improved in Committee, he hoped they 
hastily, and its provisions were likely to! would not allow so useful a Bill to drop and 
prove ineffective, and he had expected that | leave the present terrible state of things 
before going into Committee that the House | to continue. 
should have had an ample statement of facts, Mr. GRAVES said, that this measure 
circumstances, and reasons, to show the | received the hearty approval of the town of 
necessity and expediency of this Bill ; but | Liverpool, where mortality, from preven- 
no such statement having been made, he, | tible causes, had reached a great height, 
for one, must object to going into Com-| and he believed it would receive similar 
mittee on the measure. approval from other large towns and dis- 
Sir GEORGE GREY said, that no|tricts of the country. It was most de- 
person who had read the Reports and Re-| sirable, for the sake of promoting the 
turns laid before the House could deny | general health of the country, that there 
that the present law as to the public health | should be no delay in considering the pro- 
was in an unsatisfactory state, or that the | visions of the Bill. 
means for enforcing it were at all adequate.| Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, there 
He thought the effect of the Bill had been | could not bea doubt that grave and serious 
entirely misrepresented, and if the House | objections existed to this Bill in its pre- 
went into Committee, it would be possible | sent shape, and he particularly objec 
to consider and remove the objections to| to the metropolis being handed over 
the various clauses. The objections of the | the tender mercies of the police. This, 
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in a place where there were medical offi- 
cers of health, was, he thought, an ill- 
advised measure. It was most injudicious 
to bring the police into such disagreeable 
collision with the people, and so far as the 
Bill gave power of house-to-house visita- 
tion by the police, he should give it his 
opposition. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, that the previous 
legislation of that House had been most 
defective in dealing with that class of sub- 
jects, and be was in favour of going into 
Committee with a view to providing a re- 
medy. He thought the Bill was so im- 

rtant that it would be worthy of the 

ouse to have a special Session in order 
to fully consider its provisions and pass it 
into law. 

Mr. ADDERLEY submitted that, as 
there was no objection to the principle of 
the Bill, they ought to waste no time in 
going into Committee, where whatever 
was objectionable in the clauses might be 
removed. So far from the subject being 
a new one, it had been before the House 
in different shapes for the last twenty 
years; but though there had been much 
legislation, it needed simplifying, and it 
would be absolutely necessary to deal 
with the existing law in a consolidating 
Bill next year. He denied that the power 
given to the police was unduly extended, 
and it was only of an initiatory character. 
There were, however, parts of the present 
Bill which were most urgent and might 
well be passed this Session. 

Mr. LOCKE said, as far as his expe- 
rience of the feeling of the inhabitants 
of the metropolis went, it was decidedly 
in favour of the Bill. It was absolutely 
necessary that immediate legislation should 
take place on the subject, and that it 
should not be postponed until next Ses- 
sion. 

Mr. POWELL said, he concurred with 
the hon. Member for Southwark as to the 
feeling of the metropolis with regard to 
the measure, and he hoped the House 
would not delay going into Committee. 
There had been great exaggeration in the 
allegations made respecting the powers pro- 
posed to be given to the police, but that 
was a question which would most properly 
be raised in Committee. 

Mr. BAZLEY said, he hoped there 
would not be any objection to substitute 
the Seeretary of State as the authority of 
appeal instead of the local magistracy. 

_Sir JERVOISE JERVOISE said, he 
did not think hon. Members had sufficient 
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information before them to warrant such 
legislation as that which was proposed by 
the provisions of this Bill, and some of the 
clauses would require to be very minutely 
sifted. It was a very serious question 
whether the remedy proposed was not worse 
than the disease. 

Mr. LEEMAN said, the first part of the 
Bill which related to agricultural districts 
was most important and valuable, and he 
would recommend the House to proceed 
with the measure as speedily as possible. 
He should oppose some of its proposals, 
but he was satisfied that the measure, asa 
whole, would prove beneficial. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Sewer authority.) 

Mr. DILLWYN moved an Amendment 
that where a local Board of Health existed 
it should alone possess “‘ sewer authority.” 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that the Amend- 
ment was unnecessary, as the local Boards 
of Health already possessed the power 
which it proposed to confer upon them. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 3 and 4 agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Formation of a special Drain- 
age District.) 

Mr. KNIGHT moved an addition to 
the clause to the effect that the drainage 
district should, for the purposes of the 
Sewage Utilization Act, 1865, come under 
the provisions of the Local Government 
Act. Unless some such Amendment was 
made, every village and hamlet might be- 
come a corporation for drainage purposes. 


After some discussion, Amendment, by 
leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HENLEY said, he objected to the 
clause as it stood because it would relieve 
one part of a parish from paying rates 
for which the poorer part of the parish 
only would be assessed. The effect of the 
clause would be to cut off the portion of the 
parish most requiring drainage into a dis- 
trict. The clause now ran— 

“* And any officer or officers who may from time 
to time be appointed by the sewer authority of 
such special drainage district for the purpose 
shall have within that district all the powers of 
levying a rate for the purpose of defraying the 
expense of carrying the said Sewage Utilization 
Act into effect that they would have if such dis- 
trict were such parish as aforesaid, and such rate 
were a rate for the relief of the poor, and they 
were duly appointed overseers of such parish.” 
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He proposed, as an Amendment, after 
** rate,’’ to leave out “‘ were a rate for the 
relief of the poor,” and insert “ were a 
district rate, made in the same manner, 
and assessed on different descriptions of 
property in the same way, as a general dis- 
trict rate in ‘ The Local Government Act, 
1858.’” 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 13, after the words “rate were 
a,” to leave out the words “rate for the relief of 
the poor,” and insert the words “ district rate 
made in the same manner, and assessed on differ- 
ent descriptions of property in the same way, as 
a general district rate in ‘ The Local Government 
Act, 1858,’ ””—(Mr. Henley,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. NEATE said, that the meaning 
of the clause was that in a parish composed 
partly of houses and partly of land they 
should concentrate the sewage rate on that 
part of the parish that derived advantage 
from it. The adoption of the Amendment 
would introduce an element of dissension 
into the parishes so circumstanced. 

Sir ROBERT COLLIER said, he 
would suggest to the Committee that they 
should adhere to the words of the clause 
as it stood, that being consistent with 
former legislation on the subject. 

Mr. AYRTON said, it would be better 
for the right hon. Gentleman to raise the 
question by a distinct clause that would 
apply to the entire case. 

Mr. POWELL advised the postpone- 
ment of the clause. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he must object 
to the postponement of the clause. This 
was a collection of supplemental provisions 
of existing Acts, and it was intended to 
consolidate these Acts next year. The 
Amendment could not be carried without 
altering the existing law, and that was a 
proceeding to adopt on consolidation. 


Question put, “‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 82; 
Noes 8: Majority 74 

Mr. KNIGHT said, he was of opinion 
that the clause would be one of the most 
oppressive ever proposed, and but for the 
result of the last division he would have 
divided the Committee against the clause. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 6 to 9 agreed to. 
Clause 10 (Drainage of Houses.) 


Mr. PAULL said, he would propose to 
the Committee to introduce words for the 
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purpose of meeting a case of nuisance 
caused by stench arising within a dwelling- 
house or tenement adjoining thereto, from 
any drain or pipe being out of repair, 
thereby causing an escape of sewage or 
vapour therefrom. He desired by the 
adoption of his Amendment to give power 
under the Bill to suppress such a nuisance, 
He thought that power should be given to 
the authorities to interfere in such a case, 

Sm ROBERT COLLIER said, that 
the object of the hon. Gentleman would be 
effected by the clause as it stood. 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, it struck 
him that the law as it stood was amply 
sufficient to meet such a case as that re- 
ferred to by the Mover of the Amendment, 

Mr. BRUCE said, he would confer with 
the Government in order to obtain an early 
day for proceeding with the Bill. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress, to sit again 
this day. 


CATTLE DISEASES ACT.—QUESTION, 


Mr. READ said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If the slaughtering powers of the 
Cattle Diseases Act will be continued after 
the 3rd of August; and if any modifica- 
tion of the Orders in Council restricting 
the movement and the trade in cattle is 
contemplated, in consequence of the de- 
cline of the Cattle Plague ; and, if he can 
inform the House how the Cattle Diseases 
Act is being carried out in Cheshire, since 
by the last Return it appears that eighteen 
out of the twenty-one cases of ‘ recove- 
ries’ are reported from the county of 
Chester ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, in reply to the 
first part of the Question, that no modifica- 
tion was at present contemplated, and with 
regard to the question relating to Cheshire 
he should have to bring in on Thursday 4 
Bill amending the Cattle Plague Act of 
which he intended to give notice to-night, 
and he would then state the views of the 
Government. 


CASE OF NEVILLE MASKELYNE 
TOOMER.—QUESTION, 


Mr. EYKYN said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether his attention has been 
called to the circumstances under which 
Neville Maskelyne Toomer, notwithstand- 
ing strong medical evidence in his favour, 
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was convicted at the Berkshire Assizes, 
held at Abingdon on the 11th of July 
last, and sentenced to fifteen years’ penal 
servitude, and whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment intend to take any steps in re- 
gard to that sentence ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: My attention, Sir, 
has been called only indirectly to the case 
in question. It is usual at the Home Office, 
and with great propriety, to wait until the 
convict, or some person on his behalf, ap- 
plies to have his case taken into conside- 
ration. That case has not come directly 
under my notice upon such application at 
present. I expect from what I hear that 
it will in a day or two, and the moment it 
does I will give my best attention to the 
subject. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GREGORY said, he wished to 
ask, Whether, in the case of any new ap- 
pointment that may be made in the De- 
partment of Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum, it will be distinctly under- 
stood by the gentleman appointed to the 
place that there is a probability that the 
Drawings of the Old Masters will be re- 
moved to the National Gallery ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, I will state, 
according to my recollection, what took 
place at the last meeting of the Trustees 
with reference to the lamented death of 
Mr. Carpenter. When the vacancy occa- 
sioned by his death was communicated to 
the principal Trustees, in whom is vested 
the appointment of a successor, nothing, if 
I recollect rightly, was said with reference 
to the possible separation of the principal 
drawings from the rest of the collection. 
But I take it for granted that anybody who 
succeeds to that office would accept it sub- 
ject to the condition that if those prints 
and drawings are removed something will 
have to be done with reference to the 
keeper. If the hon. Gentleman wishes for 
@ more specific answer, he can put the 
Question on the paper. 


THE REFORM MEETING IN HYDE 
PARK.—QUESTION. 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. OSBORNE: Sir, perhaps the ur- 
gency of the case will form my apology 
for not having given Notice to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary of 
the Question I am about to put. I have 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman, Whether 
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House, with reference to the meeting pro- 
posed to have been held in Hyde Park last 
evening, what were the Instructions given 
by the Home Office to Sir Richard Mayne? 
Mr. AYRTON: Before the right hon, 
Gentleman answers the Question which has 
just been put I should like to address to 
him another, and as it may lead to some 
observations, it may be convenient that I 
should conclude with a Motion for the ad- 
journment of the House. My hon. Friend 
behind me has asked a very simple Ques- 
tion, which I think has been answered by 
anticipation. But there are other questions 
upon which I confess I should like to have 
some information. Every one must regret 
that the people of the metropolis should 
have been brought in the way they have 
been face to face with the authorities, and 
still more, as the result of that, that there 
should have been any resort to force on 
the one side or the other. But one cannot 
help feeling that this unfortunate state of 
things has arisen from causes which might 
ave been entirely prevented. Undoubt- 
edly it came to the notice of the Govern- 
ment some time ago that a certain portion 
of the community was under the impres- 
sion that they had a right to assemble 
together in Hyde Park for the purpose of 
considering political questions, and ex- 
pressing their opinions thereon. With re- 
gard to the question of right, I am bound 
to say that circumstances have occurred in 
recent times which have tended very’much 
to encourage this notion on the part of the 
people ; and I allude more particularly to 
the disposition that has been evinced in 
somewhat recent times on the part of other 
sections of society to appropriate the Parks 
in a specific manner to their own gratifica- 
tion and enjoyment. I myself, as these 
occurrences have arisen, have expressed 
my strong opinion against such preten- 
sions, because I have always felt that if 
any section of the community, however 
elevated in rank and influential in station, 
though extremely few in number, took it 
upon themselves to exercise influence over 
the Government to induce it to appropriate 
portions of the Park specifically for their 
gratification and enjoyment, it must neces- 
sarily give rise to an impression in the 
minds of the people that they in their turn 
would have the right whenever the occasion 
arose to appropriate some portion of the 
Parks in a manner which might be conve- 
nient to themselves. I cannot help recol- 
lecting that not long ago there was a desire 
on the part of a very small portion of the 
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community that instead of riding on the 
ordinary road they should have a very soft 
road to ride upon, or, it may be, to fall 
upon, as they went through St. James’ 
Park ; and thereupon the railings of the 
park were pushed back, and a considerable 
portion of the Park was appropriated for the 
exclusive benefit and gratification of that 
particular section. [‘* Ob, oh!’’ I am ob- 
liged to hon. Gentlemen opposite for crying 
“Oh, oh!” because they evidently begin 
to appreciate the truth of my observations. 
When I expressed myself in general terms 
hon. Gentlemen did not seem to sufficiently 
appreciate my remark, and I was in doubt 
whether I should give any illustration, 
but I am glad I have done so, because it 
is quite obvious that my remarks have 
penetrated their minds. But that was not 
the only occasion on which these things 
have been done. I recollect not long ago 
those who are responsible for the local go- 
vernment of the metropolis, and also for 
its taxation, being very much pressed by a 
fashionable part of society who inhabit the 
parish of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
to improve the means of communication 
between one part of the parish and ano- 
ther. It was suggested to those then in 
authority that there was an obvious means 
of improving that communication, because 
there already existed a thoroughfare be- 
tween Hyde Park Corner and Park Lane, 
and there was, therefore, a very simple 
mode of proceeding by making that 
thoroughfare available to those who de- 
sired to use it. They were told by the 
gentlemen in authority that that particular 
portion of the Park was a lounge for a very 
refined section of society, and that it 
would be quite impossible to appropriate 
such a space for the convenience of the 
publicat large. It may seem a very simple 
thing for people who have hours to while 
away in carriages to appropriate to them- 
selves a particular portion of the Park. 
Nevertheless, that again was a specific 
appropriation of a character entirely exclu- 
sive. [‘*No,no!”] Undoubtedly Gentle- 
men opposite will say it was not exclusive, 
because anybody who has an hour or two 
to while away in a carriage, can participate 
in the enjoyment. That appears to be 
very much like the old answer that any- 
body may gointo the London Tavern and 
eat turtle soup if he desires it; but the 
qualification is limited and the appropria- 
tion exclusive. Whilst the public at large 
have, therefore, insuperable difficulties 
placed in their way in the legitimate use 
Mr. Ayrton 
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of these Parks, we cannot help remember- 
ing these things. Again, when an incon- 
venience was experienced in passing be- 
tween the Clubs and Belgravia, it was 
suggested that a very easy remedy could 
be found by going through the gates of St. 
James’ Palace at one side and the gates 
at Buckingham Palace at another, and no 
obstacle was encountered in arranging that 
matter when the fashionable part of so- 
ciety was concerned. It may be thought 
that the people of this metropolis are so 
ignorant or so stupid that they cannot 
observe what is going on. But, in point 
of fact, they do observe it, and when they 
find that the hearth of the poor man is to 
be taxed to the extent of £100,000 to 
meet the convenience of fashionable folks, 
it is a matter which does penetrate the 
mind of every thoughtful member of so- 
ciety. The House will appreciate what 
the value of that money is when I[ tell 
them that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works has expended only £110,000 for 
the purchase of the two Parks for the 
people, one on the south and the other on 
the north side of the metropolis. I have 
stated enough to show the exclusive cha- 
racter of these appropriations, and that if 
one section of society makes these exclu- 
sive appropriations it is natural that it 
should become imprinted on the minds of 
the other section of the community that 
they are at liberty to do likewise. ButI 
can refer to even a stronger case. When 
the Civil Service desired to appropriate a 
portion of a Park for the benefit of a club, 
that concession was granted in spite of 
the remonstrances that were made. It 
is impossible to divest the minds of 
the people of the impression that they 
in their turn ought to have their share 
of these appropriations; and I men- 
tion these things because, four years ago, 
the matter was mooted to me and to 
other metropolitan Members, and on that 
occasion, after going into the matter 
calmly, we succeeded in satisfying those 
who raised the question that on the point of 
right there was no special right to make 
these appropriations for the exclusive bene- 
fit of particular portions of society. But 
these efforts are naturally frustrated when 
the unfortunate examples to which I have 
referred, and others which I might men- 
tion, are set, leading the people astray in 
their notions as to the proper appropriation 
of this publie property. The result is that 
the people are deeply impressed with the 
idea that they have a right to use this 
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public property for their own particular | appeal to force in order to meet a claim 
purposes and objects. Now, what was the | supposed to be founded on a sense of right. 
duty of the Government? I do notallude| We are not governed by force but by re- 
particularly to the right hon. Gentlemen| spect for the law. No army in this 
who now happen to occupy the opposite | country ought to be used as an agent of 
Benches, but what was the duty of any| Government. We solemnly pass every 
Government in these circumstances? It} year a declaration to that effect; and I 
appears to me that when a claim of right | deny that it is any part of the Constitu- 
is put forward in respect to these Parks the tion to govern on the part of the Crown 
best way of meeting it is by issuing a well-| by force. This country can only be go- 
considered and temperate proclamation,| verned in accordance with the national 
explaining clearly the exact rights the| sense of right and justice. To appeal to 
people possess; and I have no doubtif the | force, and not to have considered and ex- 
people had been met in that way, in a|amined this question—not to have met 
spirit of proper conciliation—if the ques-| the people on the ground of right—appears 
tion of right had been disposed of as a/to me a most deplorable error ; and to 
question of right—we should not have had | have led very much to the consequences 
the events oceur which did occur last night. | that have ensued. Therefore, I do hope 
But instead of this a notification was placed | that the Government will take an early 
on the gates of the Park of a character | opportunity of issuing a proper notification, 
which I think was an entire mistake, to|in which they will explain the nature of 
say the least of it. Iam sorry I have not | this question, and will not persist in the 
a copy of the document with me. I had | course (which may be most disastrous) of 
meant to read it more carefully, but I was! endeavouring to keep the people in order 
unable to find any trace of it on the gates| by the police on the one hand and the 
of the Park. Still, my recollection of it is! soldiers on the other. If the time has not 
that it was one of certainly an extremely dis- | already come, it will very soon, when Go- 
agreeable description, because it suggested | vernment will have to learn that its 
that the meeting proposed to be held was | authority does not and cannot depend upon 
one calculated to lead to a disturbance and | military force. It is true that in times 
a breach of the peace. If I am right in| past an army composed of all the scum 
that, I think the claim on the part of the| and ruffianism of the country was an in- 
people was met by what I can only | strument in the hands of a Minister, be he 
denounce as a false suggestion. 1 do} good or evil, or his purposes right or 
not think there is any one in this House | wrong, to inflict violence on the people. 
weak enough to believe that a meet-/ But our army is somewhat improved, al- 
ing of 3,000 or 4,000 people in the! though not so much as we desire, judging 
Park to pass resolutions on the subject of | from the Bill we recently passed. Still it 
Reform is a proceeding likely to lead to|is somewhat improved, and the more it 
violence and a breach of the law. For my | improves the less it will be an instrument 
part I should be sorry to see that hon./in the hands of the Government, and the 
Member, but I cannot imagine any such| more it will become an arbiter between 
person exists in this House ; and I cannot | the Government on the one side and the 
suppose that a person of the lively intelli-| people on the other. It is a very danger- 
gence of Sir Richard Mayne could really {ous doctrine for the Government to act 
believe what he wrote when he penned that | upon, that the army is a machine to be 
notification. The people having perfect | used against the people. I hope, there- 
confidence in their own tranquillity, and | fore, instead of attempting to keep 500,000 
in their power of carrying through a public | adult people—the number comprised in 
meeting of which they had some experi-| the metropolis—in order by the physical 
ence, seeing this statement, at once re-| power at their disposal, the Government 
garded it as a false suggestion intended to| will consider the expediency of appealing 
cover an improper proceeding, and when| more to the moral influence of the com- 
once their minds became impressed with | munity, for I am quite certain this is the 
that idea they were sure to regard the| only means by which order can be pre- 
acts of the Government as an appeal to| served in this metropolis. I think we 
might rather than right. Now, nothing| have had abundant evidence that there is 
can be more disastrous than that the Go-| no people in the world more ready to re- 
vernment of this country should so far| cognize the principles of order than the 
forget its constitutional basis as ever to| people of this metropolis. In point of fact, 
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if that was not the case, the metropolis , 


would be at their disposal. I, therefore, 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary if he will be good enough to lay 
upon the table the notification issued by 
Sir Richard Mayne ; and I wish also to in- 
quire what steps he has taken for dis- 
abusing the minds of the people of the 
erroneous impression that they have a right 
to use the Park for their own purposes, 
and also what steps he has taken for 
preserving the peace of the metropolis ? 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That this House do now adjourn.” —( I/r. 
Ayrton.) 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, in replying to 
the Questions which have been put to me, 
I think I should not at all exercise a wise 
discretion by following the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down in some of the re- 
marks he has made to the House. At the 
commencement of his speech, he drew a 
contrast between different classes of so- 
ciety, and he tried to make out and repre- 
sent to the House, and through the House 
to represent to the country, that the law 
was administered to those whom he calls 
the higher and richer classes, in a dif- 
ferent manner from that in which it is 
administered to the humbler orders. No- 
thing of that kind, 1 am sure, was ever 
contained in any notice issued with my 
sanction, and nothing of that kind, I am 
equally sure, was ever present, or ever will 
be present, to the mind of any Member of 
the Government. I believe that all classes 
of society should be treated alike in the 
matter which is now before us, and it was 
because it was founded on the principle of 
securing to all classes of society the benefit 
—and the full benefit—for which the Parks 
are appropriated, that the notice which has 
been referred to was issued. The hon. Gen- 
tleman has found fault with that notice as 
being one which contained “‘ a false sugges- 
tion,’ and he has followed that up by re- 
marks which seemed to be responded to by 
partial cheers from his own side of the House 
as if the matter of right to which the hon. 
Gentlemen has referred had not been per- 
fectly well known to the House and to the 
country by proceedings which have before 
taken place in reference to the Parks, but 
which the hon. Gentleman has thought it 
convenient to forget. In the year 1855 
there was a great stir in this metropolis 
about a Bill brought forward by a noble 
Lord (Lord Richard Grosvenor) now a 
Member of the House of Peers respecting 
Sunday trading. At that time great meet- 
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ings were held in Hyde Park, great dis. 
turbances took place, and the Government 
of the day—not a Government composed 
of my Friends sitting near me, but a Go. 
vernment consisting of Gentlemen now 
sitting on the other side of the House— 
did, in consequence of those meetings, 
appoint a Commission to inquire into the 
proceedings, into the conduct of the police, 
and into the rights which were then to a 
certain extent claimed on the part of the 
public. I would recommend the hon. Gen- 
tleman to read the Report of that Commis- 
sion, as he seemed to put it to the House as 
if this was a question entirely new, and as if 
the present Government were commencing 
a course of conduct totally unknown to 
the House and to the country. The Com- 
mission consisted of Mr. James Stuart 
Wortley, Mr. Baynes Armstrong, and Mr. 
Gilbert Henderson, who went into a full 
investigation of the subject, and in their 
Report I find the following paragraphs :— 

“ After the proceedings in Hyde Park on Sun- 
day, the 24th of June, it was fit and proper that 
measures should be taken to secure to all classes 
the undisturbed exercise of their right to ride or 
drive in the Park. The arrangements for this pur- 
pose seem to have devolved on the First Commis- 
sioner, Sir Richard Mayne, according to the distri- 
bution of duty sanctioned by the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. 

“‘ With the prospect of a recurrence on the Ist 
of July of the tumults of the 24th of June, it was 
right to issue some warning to the public, and to 
apprise the unwary that such proceedings were 
illegal and would be checked by the police. The 
police notice which was advertised, and also 
printed and placarded, had in view those objects, 
and also, as we understand it, the prevention of a 
public meeting in the Park, at which, as it was 
anticipated, the Sunday Trading Bill would be 
discussed, and the assembled multitude addressed 
by speakers, with the usual forms. 

‘‘An attempt to hold such a meeting had been 
foiled by the police on the 24thofJune. It seems 
to us that meetings of this nature might properly 
be interdicted and suppressed, as novel, and not 
sanctioned by usage ‘or the regulations of [yde 
Park. To make Hyde Park an arena for the 
discussion of popular and exciting topics would be 
inconsistent with the chief purposes for which it 
is thrown open to and used by the public. Whether 
the holding any such meeting was contemplated 
it is difficult to say, but it is certain that the po- 
lice notice was understood by many, not as pro- 
hibiting a meeting in this limited sense, but as 
interdicting and prohibiting any meeting or as- 
sembly of large numbers of persons in Hyde, Park 
on the Ist of July. 

“This construction induced many to go to the 
Park to assert a right which they imagined to be 
impugned by the notice of the Police Commis- 
sioners. The language of the notice, and espe- 
cially the use of the term ‘meeting’ in a sense 
not clearly defined, seems to have given some 
ground for this construction. The notice, how- 


ever, produced a good effect by inducing many to 
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abstain from going to the Park in carriages or on 
horseback. Report signed by 
“James Stuart Wost.ey, 
“Ropert Barnes ARMSTRONG, 
“ Gupert Henpersow.” 


Such was the Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners, who inquired into similar pro- 
ceedings to those which occurred last 
night. The following year another ques- 
tion was raised—namely, whether bands 
of music and preaching would be allowed 
in Regent’s Park and one or two other 
Parks. On that occasion the opinion was 
taken of the Law Officers of the Crown, 
which opinion I hold in my hand. These 
Law Officers were Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn, the present Lord Chief Justice, Sir 
Richard Bethell, now Lord Westbury, and 
Mr. Wills, an able lawyer. As the founda- 
tion for that opinion three Questions were 
put, which I will take the liberty of read- 
Ing :— 

“1, Is there any authority to close the gates 
of the enclosures, and exclude the public alto- 
gether during the day ? 

“2, The gates of the enclosures being open, 
is there any authority to prevent the ingress of 
persons to the enclosures, those persons conduct- 
ing themselves properly and orderly in their 
attempt to obtain ingress ? 

“3. Supposing persous to have entered and to 
preach, or play upon musical instruments, or to 
sing, does any authority exist to turn persons so 
preaching, or playing or singing, out of the 
Parks, supposing they do not obstruct a tho- 
roughfare or cause a disturbance ? And,,.if so, 

“ You are particularly requested to state what is 
the nature of the authority, and how it is derived.” 


The following is the Opinion which was 
given :— 

“1. We think that there is a right in point of | 
law to close the gates and exclude the public from 
the Parks. 

“2. We think that the gates being open there 
is a right on the part of the Crown to exclude 
persons attempting to gain admission ; but we do 
not think this right should be exercised against 
particular individuals unless in case of previous 
misconduct. 

“3. If persons who have entered commence to 
preach or play they cannot be turned out without 
proper notice to them that the permission or li- 
cence of the Crown to the public to enjoy the 
Park is conditional only, and does not apply to 
persons who so conduct themselves, and the best 
way of giving such notice is by posting it up at 
the entrances of the Parks. 

“The authority to close and to exclude the 
public from the Parks is that which every land- 
owner has to prevent the public from trespassing 
on his lands ; for we are of opinion that the public 
have not acquired any legal right to use the 
Parks by reason of the continued user under the 
licence and by favour of the Crown. 


“ (Signed), “ A, E, Cocksurn, 
“Ricnarp BETHELL, 
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With regard to the matter of right, I con- 
ceive that it is perfectly clear that the 
opinion given by these Law Officers is the 
true opinion, on which any person filling 
the situation I have the honour to hold is 
required to act. As to the mode in which 
he should act, and the discretion to be 
exercised, I frankly and freely admit that 
any advice must be given subject to the 
responsibility which the Minister owes to 
Parliament. But I beg the hon. Gentleman 
to believe that instead of the notice to which 
he referred being issued on the grounds he 
supposes, it was issued simply and solely 
on the ground which I have already stated 
—that the Parks being appropriated by 
the Crown for the benefit of all classes of 
the public, that object ought not to be 
interfered with —as all my predecessors 
have held — by any meeting which was 
likely to create political excitement or to 
cause religious agitation, and thereby to 
interfere with the recreation of the people. 
Now, for myself, I can truly say, that I 
consider the holding of any meetings in 
the Parks for political demonstration or 
religious agitation so entirely opposed to 
the purpose for which those Parks are 
open to the public, that, until corrected by 
this House and Parliament, I must take 
leave to think that we are bound to ex- 
clude such meetings from the Parks. 
(No, no!”] I hear some hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite say ““No!”’ If he really 
holds any such opinion I beg him to 
bring the question distinctly before the 
House, and let it be discussed tempe- 
rately and calmly. I have given my rea- 
sons why I think the line ought to be 
drawn between meetings of this descrip- 
tion and the free admission to the Parks 
of all Her Majesty’s subjects for the pur- 
poses of enjoyment and recreation. I be- 
lieve that distinction to be sound, and as 
I said before, until it shall be directed 
otherwise by Parliament, I shall certainly 
feel it my duty to act upon it. But in 
so acting, let it not be supposed that I do 
so in the spirit so unjustly imputed to me 
by the hon. Gentleman. I hope that it is 
not in my character, and I am sure that it 
is not in my disposition, needlessly to em- 
ploy any coercive authority. The hon. 
Gentleman went on to say that it is to 
public opinion—to moral influence—that 
every Government must submit. Most 
cordially do I agree in that sentiment ; 
and by no other test do I wish to be 
tried than by appealing to rational, right- 
minded, public opinion—to that moral 
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influence which I trust will always ex- 
ercise its weight over every person who 
inhabits this free country. As for force, 
I repudiate it altogether; force I would 
never call in for any purpose except to 
secure obedience to the law: but if the 
law is likely to be violated, and if the pub- 
lic peace is likely to be endangered, it is a 
very great responsibility, let me tell the 
hon. Gentleman, for any person occupying 
the position I hold, should he not have the 
moral courage to take measures for the 
preservation of order. Having said thus 
much, let me now assure the House that if 
any words of mine uttered in the most con- 
ciliatory spirit could allay the alarm which 
has during the last twenty-four hours pre- 
vailed in the public mind I would speak 
them from this or any other place. I have 
no desire that any public meeting should 
be prevented when held in the proper place 
and at the proper time for the most free 
discussion of any subject whatsoever, and 
of political subjects of course among others. 
All I can say is that, for the reasons which 
I have given, I think, and shall continue to 
think until contradicted by authority, that 
the parks are not the places in which such 
meetings as that of last night ought to be 
held. In answer to the hon. Member for 
Nottingham (Mr. Osborne) and the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayr- 
ton), I will now state the exact course 
which I deemed it to be my duty to take 
with reference to the meeting announced 
to be held in Hyde Park. The notice 
which was issued by my authority does not, 
I believe, contain a single word to which 
any peace-loving subject of the Crown 
could well object. It states that the Parks 
are open for the recreation of the public, 
and that therefore meetings like that 
which was announced ought not to be per- 
mitted to be held there. That notice was 
communicated the moment it was printed 
to the promoters, or to the gentlemen who 
were supposed to be the promoters, of the 
meeting, and I hoped that these gentlemen 
would, under such circumstances, have 
been cautious before they persevered in 
their object, and that they would have 
refrained from holding such a meeting. 
They, however, came to a contrary de- 
cision and I do not regard myself as 
responsible for anything which resulted 
from that decision. I have, however, seen 
letters which have been written by others, 
and which throw, I think, upon the writers 
a very grave responsibility indeed. As to 
the instructions which I gave, I may state 
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that they were as follows :—A notice wag 
issued to the effect that if the meeting did 
take place the police should temperately 
and forbearingly warn those by whom it 
was held against doing anything contrary 
to the notice. The police were also in. 
structed, unquestionably, if anything were 
done contrary to the notice to stop the 
meeting, but not to have recourse to foree 
until it was absolutely necessary. Instrue- 
tions were further given to keep the ni- 
litary in their barracks, but to call them 
out in case of necessity — but in case 
of necessity only. I have seen it stated 
in the papers that the military force were 
called out before any riotous proceedings 
took place. That is simply not true. The 
military authorities were not called upon, 
as I firmly believe, one minute too soon, 
I also gave instructions, or rather recom 
mended, that the Park gates should be 
closed at five o’clock, thinking and be. 
lieving, as I think and believe still, that 
was the proper and the wisest course to 
pursue in order to prevent any riot. The 
best proof that that was a wise course is, 
that those by whom the meeting was con- 
vened, and who went to address the peo 
ple in Hyde Park, having demanded ad- 
mittance at the Marble Arch, and having 
so far tested their right, as they called 
it, to be allowed to enter the Park, went 
away on being refused admission, and 
took, I am happy to believe, no part in 
the proceedings which subsequently oe- 
curred. Other persons laboured under the 
impression that if admittance to the Park 
was denied them they ought to go quietly 
home, and they marched back instead of 
trying to effect an entrance by force. But 
when you bring a large number of men toge- 
ther—and those who broke into the Park 
are the persons to whom such notices as this 
are more particularly addressed—lI say that 
when many thousands of persons are thus 
called together, it is not always in the 
power of force or of moral influence to pre- 
vent them from breaking the law. Well, 
that was the state of things up to yesterday 
evening. I ought to say, in justice to the 
military force which was called out, that I 
have heard from all quarters that they ex- 
ercised the greatest forbearance, and that 
they had recourse to no measures which 
could be fairly characterized as measures 
of severity or coercion. I am bound also 
in justice to the police to say that I believe 
they took, from all I can hear, no mea- 
sures of undue severity, and that their 
conduct, under trying circumstances, W 
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yoth temperate and forbearing. They | the case will admit. And now I hope I may 
simply took such steps as they were bound | appeal to the right-minded people of this me- 
to take when they found that the rail-| tropolis—I hope I may appeal to all those 
ings of the Park were being pulled down. | who really wish to have free discussion, 
[think it is but fair to add with respect | and desire at the same time that the peace 
to those who were assembled to attend | of the metropolis shall be preserved, that 
the meeting—I do not wish to apply the | they will not give a grudging support to 
remark to all, because some acted in a| the Government to whose hands the pre- 
very different spirit—that the great mass | servation of that peace is intrusted. I 
were orderly and good tempered. It is | have nothing further to say, except to 
of course extremely painful to fird that | thank the House for the kind manner in 
the precautions which we deemed it to be | which they have listened to this explana- 
our duty to take did not prevent the | tion, from which I hope it will be perceived 
great disturbance which occurred yester- | that there is really no ground of complaint 
day evening. They put a stop to disturb- | against the Government for the manner in 
ance in some places, but they were not} which they have discharged a most painful 
successful in preventing the pulling down | but a most imperative duty. 

of the rails and the breaking into the} Mr. OLIPHANT said, it was impossible 
Park ; and I doubt whether these things | to have listened to the speech of the right 
could have been avoided by any other; hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
measures of precaution which we could | without being assured that he was deeply 
have adopted. It may be doubtful whe-| impressed with the responsibility of his 
ther the locking of the gates was the | position, and that he had used the power 
best course which could have been pursued. | vested in him as one of the Executive 
I thought, however, upon the whole, and | officers of the Government to the best of 
I still think, that it was the most prudent | his ability and discretion. But he hoped 
step to take; and I am confident the|the House would excuse him for a few 
House, not judging merely by the event, | minutes while he endeavoured to show that 
will feel that, if tens of thousands of per- | the measures which the right hon. Gentle- 
sons had been allowed to go into the Park, | man had taken were not judiciously chosen. 
it would not have been possible to prevent | Without raising the question of the right 
the meeting, or, perhaps, to take any other | of the people to meet in the Park—with 
measures which would have insured the pre- | regard to which, however, he might add 
servation of the peace. [‘‘ Oh! ’’] Thatis|that he entirely differed from the right 
my opinion. At all events, it could not have | hon. Gentleman—but, assuming even that 
been done without great risk, great pres-| the people had no right to the Park, he 
sure, great excitement. I am therefore, | was at a loss to know how the right hon. 
upon the whole, still inclined to be of opinion | Gentleman could justify the utter failure 
that in ordering the gates of the Park to/| of all the measures which he had taken to 
be locked we took a wise course. [*‘ No, | prevent the meeting and to preserve the 
no!) I see that some hon. Gentlemen | Park. The people had been informed that 
differ from me in that view, but I can only|a public meeting would not be permitted, 
say that it has been successfully done in | but he himself was in the Park several hours 
other cases, and I must still express it to| unmolested. The Park was to have been 
be my opinion that that was the best pre-| closed, but the Park was full of people. 
cautionary measure which we could adopt. | There was to have been no riot, but there 
Whether it was so or not, nobody can, at| was disturbance for several hours. In fact, 
all events, deny that it was not by the|he did not see to what single point the 
Police that the disturbance was begun. It|right hon. Gentleman could appeal to 
did not begin even with the leaders of the | justify the steps which he had taken for 
meeting. It had its origin with persons | preventing a breach of the peace and for 
who came to the Park with very different | preserving the Park. On the contrary, he 
purposes from that of free and open discus- believed if the right hon. Gentleman and 
sion; and the responsibility of what has| Sir Richard Mayne had gone to White- 
occurred rests with others, and not with | chapel and asked the ‘‘ roughs ”’ the best 
me. I am sorry to have to add that some | way to get up a riot, the answer would 
disturbances have taken place again this |have been, “‘ Shut the Park gates, place 
afternoon in the Park. The measures we | the police in front of them; we will then 
have taken to prevent them are still as/| pull down the railings, and have a riot ; 
moderate as I believe the circumstances of and, if you want to give the affair an air 
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of importance, you can have in some mili-; without particular attention being called 
tary, provided they are not allowed to do! to the letter to which the Secretary of 
anything.”” He (Mr. Oliphant) did not, in| State had already slightly alluded, which 


fact, see how the Home Secretary could 
take credit for what he had done; nor, in- 
deed, on the contrary, could he see how 
the right hon. Gentleman could escape 
serious blame. If it was said that it was 
impossible to keep the people out of the 
Park after the railings had been pulled 
down, his answer would be that the Ex- 
ecutive ought not to have attempted an 
impossibility and brought themselves into 
ridicule. As it was, the police were laughed 
at throughout London. The poor fellows 
no doubt did their best, and no one who 
was present could withhold his sympathy 
from them any more than he could from 
the people, both of whom were brought 
face to face with a sort of unlimited order 
to attack each other on any sort of pretext 
or excuse. After the palings had been pulled 
down and the exclusiveness of the Park 
had been invaded, the only prudent thing 
to be done was to withdraw the police. A 
protest had been made by the Government. 
The gates had been shut, and the autho- 
rities should have been content with that 
protest, as Mr, Beales and those with him 
had been with theirs. But the mob had 
taken the law into their own hands, and the 
only way to avoid a collision was to with- 
draw the police. [*‘ Oh!” ] Hon. Gentlemen 
who expressed their dissent could not deny 
that the object of calling out the police was 
to keep the peace, and that the effect of 
retaining the police on the spot was to 
cause a very great riot. He did not know 
that such was the object desired, but cer- 
tainly that was the effect of the want of 
discretion on the part of the authorities in 
leaving the police in the Park when it was 
impossible for them to deal with the enor- 
mous mass of people who had collected 
there. The result of marching the military 
through the Park with an intention not to 
use them was simply to render them ridi- 
culous. The effect of the whole proceeding 
had been to impair very seriously the 
authority of the Executive, to bring the 
police into contempt, and to lessen the 
prestige of the military. He was of opi- 
nion, however, that this little episode might 
afford a useful moral, if the Government 
looked on it as providentially sent to them 
as a warning that if they shut the gates 
against constitutional Reform the people 
would pull down the constitutional palings. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 


did not think this discussion should close | 


Mr. Oliphant 


|had been written by a Member of that 
House. The House should have the op- 
portunity of expressing their opinion with 
respect to that letter, which appeared to 
have been written by one of its own Mem- 
bers with the view of inciting the people 
to a breach of the law. That letter wag 
written by the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham after the declaration made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department and the 
right hon. Baronet his predecessor jn 
office on Thursday evening, to the effect 
that the meeting in Hyde Park had been 
prohibited, and when therefore the hon, 
Member was perfectly well aware of the 
forcible language he was using. It might 
be said he ought not to attack an absent 
Member, but the hon. Member was not 
only absent from his place in that House— 
he was absent from London. The lan 
guage of the letter was not more remark- 
able than the care and caution which the 
writer showed for his own personal safety. 
It might be said of him as of another 
agitator— 
“ With the cold caution of his patriot spleen, 
Which pens no treason, but which seeksa screen, 


And keeps this maxim ever in the view, 
What’s basely done should be done safely too.” 


He (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) must protest 
against that letter. He regretted very 
much that when he put a question to the 
late Secretary for the Home Department 
some two or three weeks ago, as to the 
legality of the meeting in Trafalgar Square, 
the right hon. Gentleman said it would be 
legal, unless it were held for the purpose 
of petitioning Parliament. That answer 
he thought at the time was calculated to 
mislead the people, and he considered that 
the right hon. Gentleman would have acted 
with more candour if before leaving office 
he had expressed a strong opinion against 
the legality of such meetings, instead of 
leaving it to the new Secretary of State 
to put a stop to them. He hoped the 
House would feel that he was entirely 
justified in calling attention as he had done 
to the letter of the hon. Member for Bir- 
|mingham, and which he considered had 
| been most improperly written by a Member 
of the Legislature. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he thought that 
| justice to a large constituency compose 
| principally of artizans deeply interested in 
the question under discussion, called on him 
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to say a few words on their behalf. He 
did not intend to enter into the legal 
question raised by the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets, as the public right to 
hold meetings in the Parks was about to 
be tried before a Court of Law, and the 
House was not called upon to decide it. 
What he wished to call attention to was 
this—that the measures taken by the Go- 
yernment to impede the meeting last night 
were most injudicious and foolish. What 
was the history of thecase? The working 
classes had recently been taunted in no 
measured terms with their indifference to 
Reform. It was said they took no interest 
in Reform, and their lukewarmness was 
the justification of right hon. Gentlemen 
nowon the Treasury Bench for opposing 
the Bill Her Majesty’s late Government 
had introduced. These tauntshad touched 
the working classes very keenly, and they 
desired to show by some great public de- 
monstrations that they did take an interest 
inthe question of Reform and that they 
did approve the Bill brought in by the late 
Government. He did not say whether it 
was prudent or imprudent to make such a 
demonstration, but they had a_ perfect 
right to do this. They sought for some 
place where an expression of public opinion 
could be made ; and they naturally thought 
that Hyde Park might be used for their 
demonstration. They had seen Hyde 
Park used for Volunteer reviews and other 
large gatherings ; and as they had to pay 
their share for keeping up the Park, they 
thought themselves entitled to its use. It 
might be said that these meetings might 
have been held elsewhere, at Primrose Hill 
or in the Borough, or among their own 
kith and kin in the East End of the town ? 
But their own kith and kin knew their 
opinions already, and the working men of 
the East End of the town desired to let 
the people at the West End of the town 
know what their opinions were. The 
people might have been right, or they 
might have been wrong in thinking they 
hada right to the Park. But he ventured 
to say that if the Home Secretary had 
met them in an open and fair way nothing 
of the kind that took place last night 
would have occurred. All riot might have 
been avoided. Two or three of the leaders 
might have been arrested, or the gates 
might have been closed for half an hour. 
here were a thousand subterfuges of law 
which would have enabled them to discuss 
the question of right. The authorities 
might have confined the meeting to one 
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portion of the Park, and the people would 
at once have accepted that arrangement. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
the meeting would have interfered with 
the riders and the drivers. But this meet- 
ing was to have been held at seven o’clock 
in the evening, when most of the riders 
and drivers had departed. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman assumed that there was 
to be a riot and disturbance, and it was on 
this point that the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets had condemned the pro- 
clamation. What right had the right hon. 
Gentleman to assume that the working 
classes would be guilty of a riot and dis- 
turbance? He wished to know by what 
right the Government presumed to prevent 
such meetings. No steps had been taken 
to interfere with vast meetings which had 
been held in London on other occasions. 
Were there not many hon. Members pre- 
sent who saw the entrance of the Princess 
of Wales into London? Did not his hon. 
Colleague and himself, as Members for the 
borough of Southwark, enjoy special op- 
portunities of seeing the whole of the vast 
multitude that assembled to welcome the ar- 
rival of Her Royal Highness ? [ Laughter. | 
Hon. Members might laugh, but he re- 
peated that his Colleague and himself,’ in 
virtue of the position they held, had a better 
opportunity of knowing what then occurred 
than had any other Members of that House. 
He had also been present when Garibaldi 
was welcomed by the people of London. 
No riot took place on those occasions. The 
result of his experience was that if they 
trusted to the good feelings of the working 
men no riot would occur. He ventured to 
say that, had the Government appealed 
yesterday to the working men to preserve 
order, no disturbance would have taken 
place. For any riot or disturbance that 
did take place yesterday he would venture 
to say that the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site and his Colleagues were entirely and 
exclusively responsible. It had been said 
that a large part of the crowd consisted of 
roughs and pickpockets, but did ever any 
large assembly of people take place in 
London without such persons being pre- 
sent? Why they had them at the opening 
of Parliament. The Government gave a 
direct invitation to those classes to visit the 
scene of action when they announced their 
intention of pursuing a course which could 
only lead toa commotion and disorder. The 
right hon. Gentleman fully admitted that the 
disturbance was not raised by the quiet and 
orderly people who got up the demonstra- 
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tion, but by roughs and pickpockets who 
were induced to attend the meeting in con- 
sequence of the steps taken by the Govern- 
ment. Had the Government reserved their 
right to prevent such meetings by issuing 
@ protest against the demonstration, and 
had they then permitted the working men 
to enter the Park, no riot or disturbance 
whatever would have resulted from the 
assemblage. There would have been a 
quiet demonstration, a few foolish speeches 
would have been made, and then the people 
would have gone home. The results of 
the course taken by the Government had 
been most unhappy. Throughout the 
length and breadth of the land—and no 
man in the House could deplore the fact 
more than he did himself —it would be 
believed that physical force had been used 
to prevent the working men from express- 
ing their feelings and opinions upon the 
subject of Reform. [‘* Oh, oh!’’] That be- 
lief might be well or ill founded. He did 
not say for one moment that it was 
well founded, but nothing would prevent 
its spreading throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. When working men 
who had met by advertisement were con- 
fronted by soldiers and by large bodies of 
police, people might be justified in suppos- 
ing that those who had so assembled were to 
be ridden down, if not slaughtered by the 
sabre or the bullet. If no use was to be 
made of the military, why were they called 
out? He recollected that some years ago 
an hon. Member, who then sat among 
Gentlemen opposite, had said that the only 
way to control a London mob was to train 
@ cannon upon them. [‘*Oh, oh!’’ and 
“Name, name!’’] The hon. Gentleman 
who made use of that expression was Mr. 
Dundas. Such, however, was the feeling 
of the country at the time, that in three 
or four days afterwards the hon. Member 
came down to the House and humbly apolo- 
gized for having made use of the expres- 
sion. He repeated that he very much 
regretted the course taken with regard to 
last night’s meeting by the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, as he 
believed that it would lead to consequences 
that everybody must deeply deplore. 
Major JERVIS said, he would like to 
know whether he was in the parish vestry 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square, or in 
the House of Commons, and whether the 
Members of the British House of Commons, 
who represented other than metropolitan 
districts, were to be dictated to, as to the 
course they should adopt in reference to 


Mr. Layard 
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certain questions, by meetings held jj 
Trafalgar Square. The hon. Gentle. 
man who had just spoken said, that ap 
effort had been made to prevent the work. 
ing men from being heard, and that the 
therefore wished to assemble in Hyde Park 
in order to let the people of the West End 
of the town know what they thought op 
the subject of Reform. Why, what was 
the meaning of this? Simply to endeavour 
to intimidate the Members of this Ho 
most of whom lived at the West End 
But hon. Members were sent to the House 
of Commons to act on behalf of the 
of England as a whole, and therefore he 
must protest against meetings being held 
for the purpose of intimidating country 
Members, and forcing them to act agains 
their better judgment. As Members of 
that House, they had to see that the laws 
were properly respected, and, instead of 
stimulating the people to further excite 
ment, by using language of the character 
made use of by the hon. Gentleman, it was 
their duty to impress upon all classes the 
necessity of preserving the peace. He 
could tell the hon. Member that it was to 
people like him, and the speeches they 
made, that the feeling that had been ex- 
hibited yesterday was owing. The hon. 
Gentleman had spoken of the proposed 
meeting in Hyde Park, and said that if 
the people had been let alone there might 
have been two or three foolish speeches, 
and then the meeting would have been 
over. Was that the way the hon. Gentle 
man spoke to the people of Southwark! 
Did he tell them there that these exag- 
gerated speeches on Reform were foolish! 
He trusted that the House would hear 
no more such speeches as those of the 
hon. Member who had last spoken, and of 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets. 
He (Major Jervis) did not say whether 
locking the Park gates and placing a body 
of police at the Marble Arch was right 
or wrong. ‘That was a question for the 
authorities. But he must protest against 
the proposition laid down by those hon. 
Members, that when the working men ad- 
journed the meeting to Trafalgar Square, 
the police were bound to retire before 
mob, and to give up the Park to pillage. 
The police were bound to do their duty 
to the last moment, in order to protect the 
public property, and he could only expres 
his regret that, in manfully discharging 
their obligations, they had suffered so 8 
verely as they had done. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: I wish to 8 
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few words in reference to the remarks 
which fell from the hon. Member for Honi- 
ton (Mr. Baillie Cochrane), That hon. 
Member complains that I abstained from 
declaring that the meetings advertised 
to be held in London for the purpose of 
expressing the opinions of the working 
men upon the subject of Reform were il- 
legal and ought to be put down. Sir, 
when the meeting was about to be held in 
Trafalgar Square I stated that, as far as I 
was informed, it was a legal meeting ; that 
any meeting at which language was held 
calculated to provoke a breach of the peace 
was an illegal meeting ; but that a meet- 
ing held for the purpose of discussing 
Parliamentary Reform was not in itself 
illegal. I gave directions to the police in 
regard to that meeting, and I beg to inform 
the hon. Member, in reply to his question, 
as to whether means had been taken to 
preserve the peace, that I gave directions 
to the Commissioner of Police that he was 
not to interfere with the meeting as long 
as it was legally and peaceably conducted, 
but that he was to take means to prevent 
any illegal assemblage of persons after- 
wards for the purpose of breaking windows 
and of expressing political animosity against 
individuals. In order that the instructions 
under which the police were to act should 
be made known to the persons organizing 
the meeting, Sir Richard Mayne, by my 
instructions, sent the following letter to 
Mr. Edmond Beales, whom I regarded as 
representing those engaged in getting up 
the proposed demonstration :— 


“ Metropolitan Police Office, July 2, 1866. 


The Commissioner of Police of the metropolis 
to acquaint the President or Chairman of the 
public meeting to be held this evening in Trafalgar 
Square that the police have instructions not to 
prevent or in any way interfere with the holding 
of the meeting in a peaceable and quiet manner ; 
but should bodies of persons proceed together 
about the streets in such a manner as by their 
numbers, noise, demeanour, or language is calcu- 
lated to cause a breach of the peace, or excite 
terror or alarm in the minds of Her Majesty’s 
subjects, it will become the duty of the police to 
prevent, and, if necessary, put a stop to such pro- 
ceedings, and apprehend persons encouraging those 
engaged in them, and others who continue to act 
with them. Ricuarp Mayye, 
The Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis.” 


The police acted in accordance with those 
instructions, and prevented any injury be- 
ing done to property. The morning after 
the meeting was held the following letter 
was received by Sir Richard Mayne from 
Mr. Edmond Beales. 


I read it because it 
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shows that courteous treatment is met 
in the same spirit in which it is offered— 
“4, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, July 3, 
Mr. Edmond Beales presents his compliments 
to Sir Richard Mayne, and begs to thank him in 
all sincerity for his letter relative to the meeting 
last evening in Trafalgar Square, and the police 
arrangements made with regard to it. The letter 
was received with much good feeling, and, in fact, 
with much applause generally on the part of the 
very large multitude assembled, and they evinced 
every desire to adhere to the course prescribed in 
it—a course also strongly urged by the speakers. 
If there was any procession or clamour in the 
streets after the proceedings of the meeting were 
terminated, they could only have been the work of 
a few boys, as the great bulk of those assembled 
dispersed quietly to their several homes. It will 
be, as it has been, Mr. Beales’ constant effort to 
prevent any constitutional exhibition of popular 
opinion from being perverted into anything ap- 
proaching to a breach of the peace or to public 
disorder.” 
About that time Sir Richard Mayne in- 
formed me that it was reported that it was 
intended to hold a meeting in Hyde Park. 
I told him that, in accordance with the 
course that had been adopted for some years 
past by the Government, the meeting in 
Hyde Park would not be permitted, and that 
I wished that an intimation to that effect 
should be made to those who were engaged 
in organizing the proposed meeting. I 
must, therefore, take upon myself a full 
share of responsibility for having acted 
on the opinion that it is inexpedient that 
meetings of a political character should be 
held in Hyde Park, and that it is utterly 
incompatible with the purpose for which 
the Parks are thrown open that large as- 
semblages of people for making speeches 
or passing resolutions on political or re- 
ligious matters should be permitted to 
take place in them. I understand that a 
communication to the effect that the meet- 
ing would not be permitted to be held in 
Hyde Park was addressed by order of the 
present Government to Mr. Beales, and I 
very much regret that that gentleman did 
not act upon that notice and prevent the 
meeting taking place. At the same time, 
what the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Wal- 
pole) has said with regard to the conduct 
of the persons engaged in those proceed- 
ings is, I believe, perfectly correct. I, my- 
self, walked up from the House yesterday 
evening about seven o’clock in company 
with another hon.. Member through the 
Green Park, and on getting near Hyde 
Park Corner we saw there a large proces- 
sion with flags. It was some time before we 
could get out of the Green Park, and by 
the time we got into Grosvenor Place 
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the procession, accompanied by its flags, 
was fully half way down Grosvenor Place, 
those connected with it having been re- 
fused admittance at the gates of the Park, 
and having left after doing what they 
thought sufficient to enable them to test 
the legality of the refusal. I have had 
no opportunity of forming any opinion 
upon the manner in which the police 
acted in this instance; but, from a long 
knowledge of the manner in which they 
perform their duties, I have no doubt that 
they acted with the firmness and modera- 
tion which generally characterize them. 
Nor am I prepared to express any opinion 
on the expediency of closing the Park gates. 
It would be unjust, I think, to form any 
opinion adverse to the Government by judg- 
ing merely from what has taken place, and 
without placing oneself in the difficult and 
responsible position in which the right hon. 
Gentleman found himself. The right hon. 
Gentleman undoubtedly adopted those mea- 
sures which he thought would be most 
likely to attain the objects which he very 
properly had in view. At the same time, 
I cannot but view with feelings of the 
deepest regret and humiliation the scenes 
of lawless violence which occurred in the 
Park last evening, and which resulted not 
only in the destruction of the greater part 
of the iron railings round the Park, but in 
the partial demolition of those beautiful 
borders of flowers from which the public 
have derived so much pleasure. I was 
really perfectly astonished to hear the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayr- 
ton) state that the Parks were exclusively 
devoted to the enjoyment of one class of the 
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the House will support whatever Govern- 
ment may be in power in the adoption of 
judicious measures which will tend to pre. 
vent their recurrence. Not having wit. 
nessed what took place, and consequently 
not being aware of all the circumstances, 
I shall say nothing about the calling out 
of the military; but the good sense of the 
people generally will, I trust, induce the 
public to unite with the Government for 
the preservation of order and the preven- 
tion of such scenes as have unhappily oe- 
curred on this occasion. 

Mr. COWPER said, he would only de. 
tain the House a few minutes. The hon, 
Member for the Tower Hamlets had taken 
an unusual course in the strictures he had 
passed on the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Walpole), and his assertion that 
of late some exclusive appropriation had 
been made in the Parks for the benefit 
of one class, was one that he could not 
allow to pass without an emphatic con- 
tradiction. He could not conceive what 
confusion of ideas on the part of the hon. 
Gentleman could have led him to make 
such a statement. He supposed he must 
refer to the circumstance that a parti- 
cular portion of the Park was set aside 
for the purposes of riding. But there was 
no exclusiveness in this, any more than in 





setting aside another portion of it for car- 
riages. All classes were able to cross St. 
| James’ Park in cabs, and all had equal 
| access to the ride. The hon. Gentleman 
| had also fallen into the error of forgetting 

that the Parks were the property of Her 
Majesty. The common phrase the “ Peo- 
| ple’s Park”’ did not imply that the Park 


community. I am frequently in the Parks | was the property of the people, but only 
—not merely in one of them—and there | that the people were allowed to avail them- 


can be scarcely anything more gratifying 
than to see the manner in which all classes 
alike avail themselves of the advantages 


conferred upon the public by Hyde Park, | 


St. James’ Park, and the Green Park. Any 
hon. Member who desires to convince him- 
self that this is the case has only to walk 
across the Green Park on a Sunday after- 
noon, or to go into St. James’ Park, when 


he will find numbers of children from the | 


streets and alleys in Westminster lying on 
the grass or playing about, and thoroughly 
enjoying themselves. These Parks are to 
the people sources of recreation and great 
enjoyment ; but these objects are incom- 
patible with employing them for the assem- 
blage of large meetings of a political or 
any other nature. I deeply regret the 
occurrences of last evening, but I hope 


Sir George Grey 


| selves of its benefits for the purposes of 
| recreation and amusement. As a proof, 
| too, that the advantages conferred by the 
Parks were appreciated by the people, he 
must say that it afforded him great plea- 
sure to mention the fact that the crowd 
who on the previous evening had torn down 
the railings, even in the excitement of the 
moment and their anxiety to bafile the 
police, did not forget the flowers whose 
beauty had afforded them so much plea- 
sure, but carefully avoided interfering with 
the beds. So far from the Government 
having confined the benefits of the Parks 
to the upper classes, it was for the amuse- 
ment and recreation of the lower classes 
that the Government had striven, and 
striven, too, with a care and anxiety whieh 
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of Her Majesty’s subjects. He perfectly 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary as to the advisability of 
not holding large meetings in Hyde Park. 
Such meetings had been for some years 
forbidden, because, if they were once per- 
mitted, the Park would become the ordi- 
nary arena for the holding of meetings, 
and the discussion of various subjects, not 
only on every working day, but also on 
Sundays. There was not a temperance 
society that would not be wanting to ex- 
pound its principles in Hyde Park, and the 
managers of school feasts would fix upon 
the Parks as appropriate spots for eating 
buns and drinking ginger-beer. Now this 
would materially interfere with the ordi- 
nary enjoyment and recreation of the pub- 
lic, and would prevent the attainment of 
the objects to the service of which the 
Parks were specially appropriated. For 
two years he had not allowed interference 
with religious and social discussions in the 
Parks, but the Garibaldi riots, and other 
inconveniences that arose from these dis- 
cussions, proved the necessity of enforcing 
the regulation against all meetings what- 
ever. At the same time, he was afraid that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Seere- 
tary hardly appreciated the peculiar circum- 
stances of the present day, and that there 
are no open spaces in London now, as there 
were once, where large public meetings 
could take place. This was nota desirable 
state of things. He held it to be an essential 
element in the success of constitutional prin- 
ciples in this country that large masses of 
the people should be able to meet together 
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when they wished to discuss questions of | 


public importance. In the year 1848, thé 
people were able to hold such meetings on 
Kennington Common, but since that date 
the common had been enclosed. There 
were no buildings, too, in London, suffi- 
ciently large for the purpose of such gather- 
ings. Exeter Hall, for instance, would ac- 
commodate but 3,000 people; and even 
Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle would not ac- 
commodate, he believed, more than 7,000. 
But there was still another resource open. 
When he occupied the position of the First 
Commissioner of Works, the City of Lon- 
don Working Men’s Garibaldi Committee 
desired to hold a large meeting to condemn 
certain steps which they believed had been 
taken to secure Garibaldi’s withdrawal 
from this country. Although he did not 
sympathize with the feelings by which the 
committee were actuated, he thought it 
Very desirable that an opportunity should 
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be afforded for the expression of public 


opinion. He therefore informed the com- 
mittee of the rule under which meetings of 
this description were forbidden to be held 
in Hyde Park, but he informed them also 
that Primrose Hill was at their disposal 
instead, and that a sufficient number of 
police would be directed to attend, in order 
to see that the proceedings were not dis- 
turbed. It had been said, on the present 
occasion, that Primrose Hill would not do 
as well as Hyde Park, because it was so 
much out of the way. That he believed to 
be a mistake, because the information 
which most people were likely to receive 
about the meeting would be gathered not 
from a personal visit but from a perusal of 
the newspapers. The public inconvenience 
and the stoppage of the traffic which would 
result from the use of Hyde Park could not 
be urged against the employment of Prim- 
rose Hill, and, if he might venture upon a 
suggestion, it would be that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Seeretary should in 
case of any future applications for the pur- 
pose of holding such large meetings, inform 
the applicants that they could meet in as 
large numbers as they liked on Primrose 
Hill. 

Mr. J. STUART MILL: Sir, I have 
no intention of taking up much of the 
time of the House, but this is no ordi- 
nary occasion, and it seems to me that 
noble Lords and hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site are by no means aware of the ex- 
treme seriousness of it, and of the serious 
consequences to which it may lead if some 
steps be not taken, of which at present 
there appears no promise. I am not going 
to enter into the question of the right of 
the people to meet in Hyde Park. We 
know that Her Majesty’s Government have 
the opinion of eminent lawyers to the con- 
trary. We know that they believe they 
have the right to exclude the people. But 
lawyers are not unanimous on the subject; 
there are other distinguished lawyers, who, 
on legal and high constitutional grounds, 
have contended that the people have a right 
to meet there. But I do not desire to lay 
any stress on this circumstance. 1 main- 
tain that if the people have not that right 
now, they ought to have it. I maintain 
further, that if, for reasons unintelligible 
to me, it was thought necessary for the 
maintenance of any supposed or nominal 
right that the people should ask permis- 
sion to hold a meeting there, that permis- 
sion ought to have been granted. And it 
ought ten thousand times more to have been 
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granted to them under such circumstances 
as these, when they believed, erroneously or 
not, that they had the right; for surely 
this cireumstance, when the people were 
already in an excited state of mind on 
another subject, ought to have warned 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite that the 
consequences would be such as have ac- 
tually occurred, and which I believe the 
people deplore equally with himself. But 
I maintain that the public ought to have 
the use of the Park for this purpose, 
for if not, what other place is there 
that can suit them? In what other 
place can they meet where there would be 
less interruption to recreation? Is there 
likely to be less interruption to traffic, or 
to other pursuits or persons, in Trafalgar 
Square than in Hyde Park? Does a pub- 
lic meeting, if it were held once a month— 
in the evening, too—cause a thousandth 
part of the interruption that an ordinary 
review or meeting of Volunteers in the Park 
does? If such reasons as these are to ex- 
clude the public from meeting in the Parks, 
which assuredly must be held to belong to 
the public, for they have been ceded by the 
Crown to the public for a consideration— 
like other Crown lands—if these reasons 
are to prevail to exclude the people, there 
is no place for which equally strong rea- 
sons might not be given for their exclu- 
sion. Perhaps this is what hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite wish. I give full credit, 
indeed, to the assurance which the Home 
Secretary has given us, that he has no 
desire to prevent political meetings. I 
believe in the perfect sincerity of what he 
said; but I cannot say that it has altogether 
reassured me. He said he had no ob- 
jection to open air meetings at proper 
hours and in the proper places ; but he did 


not tell us what the proper times or the | 


proper places were in his opinion, and the 
newspaper scribes of the Government are 
already declaring that no open air meeting 
ought to be tolerated in the metropolis. I 
advise them to try that. I promise them 
that they will have to encounter an oppo- 
sition of a very different kind, and from 
different persons, to any they have yet 
encountered. Noble Lords and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite may be congratulated 
on having done a job of work last night 
which will require wiser men than they are, 
many years to efface the consequences of. It 
has been the anxious wish of all those who 
understand their age, and are lovers of 
their country, that the necessary changes 
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effected with the least possible, and if 
sible without any, alienation and ill blood 
between the hitherto governing classes and 
the mass of the people. Her Majesty’s 
present advisers seem resolved, so far as 
it depends upon them, that this anxious 
desire should be frustrated. We know 
that there is a kind of people who can 
do more mischief in an hour than can 
be repaired ina lifetime. I am afraid that 
the Members of the present Government are 
animated by the noble ambition of inserib- 
ing their names on the illustrious list of 
those persons. 

THe CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER: I take it for granted, Sir, that 
the speech we have just heard was one of 
those intended to be delivered in Hyde 
Park, and if I may judge from it as 
sample, we can gather a very good idea of 
the rhetoric which will prevail at those 
periodical meetings we are promised. But 
I must say that on the part of Gen- 
tlemen who sit on this side of the House 
I entirely repudiate, and even with some 
indignation, the imputations, the feel- 
ings, the motives, the views, the po- 
licy which the hon. Gentleman has im- 
puted to us without the slightest founda- 
tion. No opinions with regard to the 
occurrences under discussion, which of 
course all of us must deeply and equally 
regret, have been expressed on this side 
of the House which have not been equally 
expressed by the highest authorities on 
the other side. However much we may de- ' 
plore what has occurred—however easy it 
may be after the event to be as profoundly 
sage as some of those who have favoured 
us with their opinions—I think, on the 
whole, that every prudent man would have 
taken a course precisely as that which 
we pursued, and which our predecessors 
in office have, in a generous and gen- 
tlemanlike manner, acknowledged they 
would themselves have taken—[Mr. GuaD- 
STONE was understood to signify dissent]— 
with the exception, then, of the right 
hon. Gentleman, my predecessor, whom 
I understand to express his dissent. [Mr. 
Giapstoxe: The observations did not 
come from me.] Then I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. I mistook the 
quarter from which the dissent came. And 
surely, if we calmly consider what has 
occurred, I think there cannot be two opi- 
nions, except among those Gentlemen who 
intend to deliver speeches in Hyde Park, 
that meetings for political or religious 
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that locality. I think the reasons that have 
been given, both by my right hon. Friend 
on this side of the House and by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, are quite un- 
answerable. But, perhaps, I may be per- 
mitted to remind the House, in addition 
to what has already been said, that in 
all those public Parks which during the 
last few years have been happily estab- 
lished in our great towns, it is a stand- 
ing rale that no public meeting should- 
be held in them for any political or reli- 
gious discussion. Thus the common sense 
for which the English people are distin- 
guished has brought them to the same 
conclusion that the practical men have 
adopted who are responsible for these mat- 
ters in the metropolis. I should not have 
risen, Sir, if it had not been for the 
extraordinary and unjustifiable tone of 
the hon. Member for Westminster, who 
imputed motives to hon. Gentlemen on 
this side of the House for which he had 
not the shadow of a foundation. But, as I 
have risen, I cannot help making a remark 
respecting the view — apparently wholly 
groundless—taken in the speech of the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
who introduced this discussion. The whole 
speech of the hon. Gentleman went upon 
this assumption—that there was a false 
suggestion in the notification that had 
been published by the Government — 
namely, that this meeting in Hyde Park, 
if it took place, would tend to riot 
and disturbance. Now, I maintain that 
there was no false suggestion. In that 
notification it was not at all assumed, 
nor was it believed by those who drew it 
up, that riot or disturbance would be oc- 
casioned by those who promoted the meet- 
ing, or by the working classes generally 
who attended it. Our opinion was quite 
the reverse; we had confidence in the 
conduct of the individuals who had un- 
dertaken the management of the meeting, 
because from their previous behaviour we 
saw that they were men of sense, who 
would act upon any fair representations, 
and who, I think, conducted themselves 
under the cireumstances with propriety. 
I willingly make a declaration which I 
feel it to be my duty to make. As far as 
regards the working classes, from all that 
Thave heard, from all we know of them, 
it never for a moment crossed the mind of 
the Government that it would be the real 
working classes, who were holding this 
meeting, that would be authors of riot or 
disturbance. What we said was that a 
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meeting of this kind would tend possibly 
and probably to riot—and has it not ? 
They may be going on even at this 
moment. I live close to the spot where 
these disturbances have occurred, and 
I do not know this night if I shall get 
home safely, if, indeed, by this time, I still 
have a home to go to. Having, then, 
had a good opportunity of observing the 
turbulent among the people who form these 
meetings, I am bound to say that they 
are not of the working classes, and that 
they are very different from the sensible 
and well-meaning subjects of Her Ma- 
jesty whom they taint. But the tendency 
of those meetings—though very honest 
and honourable gentlemen may be the 
promoters of them, and though they 
may be attended by many sensible and 
loyal subjects of Her Majesty—is to 
give an occasion for all the scum of a 
great city to take advantage of the cir- 
cumstance, and to conduct themselves in 
the manner which has unfortunately taken 
place. I repudiate, then, the views im- 
puted to us by the hon. Member for West- 
minster, as to our being opposed to public 
meetings of the working classes on sub- 
jects in which they take an interest. On 
the contrary, I believe public meetings, 
properly held, at the proper time and in 
the proper place, as my right hon. Friend 
says, to be most desirable. I regard them, 
under such circumstances, as one of the 
great political safety-valves to which we 
should trust. So far from discouraging 
them I would allow of no impediment to 
public meetings of the working classes at 
the right time and place on political sub- 
jects, confident as I am that it is to the 
advantage of society that they should take 
place. But I am confident that unless 
they are held, as my right hon. Friend 
says, at the proper time and place, they 
give the opportunity for riot, tumult, and 
disturbance, and what has occurred proves 
the soundness of my view. I make these 
few observations that our feelings on the 
subject may not be mistaken, and to free 
ourselves from the interpretation that has, 
without the slightest justification, been 
placed upon the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government by the Member for West- 
minster. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he wished to put a 
further question to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary to which he 
hoped to receive an answer that would 
be satisfactory to the House. Some com- 
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out, as he (Mr. Otway) thought very | clothes as spies to the meetings of the 
unwisely ; for there was nothing morc | Reform League, and that this un-con. 
likely to create a disturbance than a dis-! stitutional proceeding had given great 
play of military force; and it was stated | offence to the members of that society, 
in the Daily News that the Guards, | He hoped the right hon. Gentleman welll 
after entering the Park, were ordered to | be able to state that there was no ground 
load. Now he wished to know if there}for the rumour to which he referred, 
was any foundation for such a report.| There was a remarkable coincidence be- 
In his opinion, if a patrol had circulated | tween what had just taken place and 
about Park Lane, the grouping of the | certain proceedings near Downpatrick, 
people would have been prevented, and | where a meeting of Orangemen had been 
the iron railings would not have been | called to celebrate the 12th July, and 
destroyed. He believed that the course where the same false pretence had been 
which had been taken by the right hon. | used to put down that meeting—namely, 
Gentleman was of all others the most! that a breach of the peace was appre- 
calculated to provoke a breach of the | hended. 
peace. Mr. HADFIELD said, that although 
Mr. WALPOLE: I believe there is| Her Majesty had six times in speeches 
no foundation whatever for the report | from the Throne recommended to Parlia- 
to which the hon. Gentleman refers. Al-| ment the consideration of. the question 
though it is not competent for me again | of Parliamentary Reform, there still re 
to address the House on this question, I| mained out of a population of about 
may perhaps be allowed the opportunity | 30,000,000, no fewer than 5,000,000 of 
of further stating that there was no de-| adults who had not the power to vote for 
monstration of the military until the rail-| the election of Members of Parliament. 
ings of the Park were pulled down. I| It was a lamentable fact that in a popu 
felt it necessary to make this observation | ation so industrious and intelligent as 
in order to correct an unintentional mis- | ours, 5,000,000 of adult males were un- 
statement of the hon. Gentleman. represented ; and it was also a serious 
Mr. WHALLEY said, the Chancellor | and lamentable fact that the enemies of 
of the Exchequer had raised an entirely | Reform were in possession of the Govern- 
new issue. The right hon. Gentleman| ment. The late Reform Bill proposed to 
had pointed out the importance of public | add only 400,000 electors to the present 
meetings, the constitutional character of} number. That moderate Bill was de 
public meetings, and the necessity of | feated, and the people were deprived of 
maintaining that constitutional right, but | their just expectation. It had been 4 
he went on to say that there would be | source of surprise to him that the coun- 
sufficient justification for prohibiting a/| try was satisfied with so small a measure. 
public meeting if an apprehension was | He admired their patience ; but now they 
entertained of a breach of the peace.| were roused and excited; they saw in 
Now it was incident to all public meet-| power a party that had resisted every 
ings that there might be a breach of | measure for the improvement of the coun- 
the peace; so that the doctrine laid/try, and they would demand that con 
down by the right hon. Gentleman would | sideration and justice to which they were 
go to the root of the right for which|entitled. It had been the policy of 
he contended. The question raised by | the great Conservative party to oppose 
the hon. Member for the Tower Ham-| every improvement offered to the country. 
lets was whether there was a false sug-| They might continue to resist Reform for 
gestion in the proclamation which had/a time, but it could only be for a time. 
been issued, and he hoped the question | He had confidence in the people, and he 
would be raised by the hon. Member for| would remind the House that no deter- 
Westminster, or some other influential | mined effort had ever been made by them to 
Member, as to the restrictions within | advance their rights and liberties unsuc- 
which the public were entitled to enjoy the | cessfully. So long as he had the honour 
Parks. If politics and religion were to be | of a seat in that House he should stand up 
excluded from consideration in the Parks, | for the just rights of the people. 
such exclusion ought to have been stated 
in the proclamation. He had been in-| Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
formed that the Government had adopted 
the course of sending policemen in plain 
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PRISON MINISTERS’ ACT. 
RESOLUTION. 


Tue O’CONOR DON, in rising to call 
attention to the mode in which the local 
authorities of county and borough prisons 
in Great Britain have carried out the pro- 
visions of the Prison Ministers’ Act (1863), 
said: Sir, after the very exciting subject 
which has just been discussed, | trust it 
may be in my power to attract the atten- 
tion of hon. Gentlemen for a short time to 
another subject which is certainly not of so 
exciting a character, but which, I think, 
well deserves the consideration of this 
House and of Her Majesty’s Government. 
If I had given but late notice of the Motion 
which I propose to make, and if I had 
signified my intention of going on with it 
only since the formation of the present Ad- 
ministration, I should certainly owe an apo- 
logy to the Home Secretary for so doing. 
But both the right hon. Gentleman and 
the House are well aware that it was my 
intention to have brought the subject under 
the notice of the House at an earlier period 
of the Session, and that I was prevented 
from so doing in consequence of the events 
of the last six weeks. I trust, therefore, 
that the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
will not consider for a moment that I bring 
this subject forward in the slightest degree 
with a view of embarrassing the Govern- 
ment, or that I would presume to trespass 
upon the attention of the House at this 
late period of the Session were it not that 
I believed this to be a subject very well 
deserving the attention of this House, and 
one which I consider it my duty to bring 
at the very earliest period under the con- 
sideration of the new Government. I 
think, Sir, from the wording of my Mo- 
tion as it stands on the paper this evening, 
that the object which I have in view must 
probably be known to most Members. As 
most hon. Gentlemen are aware, some 
years ago an Act of Parliament was passed 
which generally goes by the name of the 
Prison Ministers’ Act, and which had for 
its object to make provision for the reli- 
gious wants of criminals in different gaols 
throughout the country who did not belong 
to the Established Church. This Act was 
passed chiefly with a view of providing for 
the religious wants of that unhappily large 
class of criminals the Roman Catholic pri- 
soners confined in the gaols of this country. 
As I am sure that most hon. Gentlemen 
are aware of the arguments upon which 
the introduction of that Act was based, 
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I will not trouble the House at any length 
upon that point. Still, it may be necessary 
briefly to mention the state of things which 
existed before the passing of that Act and 
the object which the Act was intended to 
accomplish. Before the passing of the 
Prison Ministers’ Act of 1863, the condi- 
tion of criminals in this country who did 
not belong to the Established Church— 
I mean their condition as far as provision 
for their religious wants is concerned— 
was this:—It was open to a prisoner of 
any religious persuasion to seek the minis- 
tration of any clergyman whom he wished 
to see ; but no clergyman of any religious 
persuasion other than that of the Estab- 
lished Church could see any prisoner un- 
less a specific request to that effect was 
made by the prisoner. This was the state 
of things which existed in the county and 
borough gaols of Great Britain before the 
passing of the Act, and it was a state of 
things which existed a few years ago both 
with regard to Government prisons and 
those under local authority. But in a 
previous year the Government of Lord 
Palmerston had succeeded in establishing 
a different state of things with respect to 
the convict prisons—the prisons under Go- 
vernment control—and in those prisons a 
Bill was passed by this House enabling the 
Government to appoint Ministers of other 
persuasions than that of the Established 
Church to attend to the religious wants of 
the convicts in cases where it was thought 
that the number of the prisoners and the 
circumstances connected with their confine- 
ment justified such an appointment. At 
the first introduction of a proposal to that 
effect I believe that the Government were 
unsuccessful, although in submitting that 
proposal with respect to the convict prisons, 
Lord Palmerston stated that he saw no 
other principle involved in it than one of 
common justice. To this conclusion he 
came because, as he said, he did not believe 
that our criminals ought to be subjected 
to any particular disadvantage or punish- 
ment on account of any religious belief 
which they might happen to entertain. 
This is the principle which I hold was in- 
volved in the proposal then made, and 
which was sanctioned by the Legislature 
subsequently in the Act of 1863. In 
1862 Mr. Pope Hennessy, who was then 
Member for the King’s County, brought 
under the consideration of the House the 
question of the condition of the Roman Ca- 
tholic prisoners in the county and borough 
gaols in England, and pointed out that 
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there were a large number of Roman Ca- 
tholies confined in the county and borough 
gaols, who were practically deprived of 
anything like religious ministration. He 
introduced a Bill, the main purpose of 
which was to place the prisoners confined 
in those gaols in a somewhat similar con- 
dition to that of the criminals in the con- 
viet prisons. But at the request of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Morpeth 
(Sir George Grey) Mr. Hennessy withdrew 
that Bill on receiving an assurance that the 
Government in the following Session would 
deal with the question. Accordingly, in 
1863, a Bill, which subsequently passed 
through Parliament, and entitled the ‘ Pri- 
son Ministers’ Act,”’ was brought in by the 
then Home Secretary and had since become 
law. This Prison Ministers’ Bill consisted 
mainly of two sections. In the first place, 
it gave power to the justices who had the 
management and control of these prisons 
and to the Justices at Quarter Sessions to 
appoint chaplains of a denomination differ- 
ent from that of the Established Church, 
ifthe number of criminals or the circum- 
stances connected with these gaols in their 
opinion justified the appointment. In the 
second place, the Act empowered the same 
justices to permit the visits of a minister of 
any persuasion differing from that of the 
Church of England to a prisoner of his 
own creed, without requiring on the part 
of that prisoner a special request for such 
visit. But although the Act of 1863 em- 
powered the justices to adopt either of 
these alternatives, it did not in any way en- 
force that adoption. The Act of 1863 was 
essentially a permissive Act. Yet if we 
examine both the arguments used in that 
debate and the wording of the Act itself, 
we shall find that the reason why the Act 
was made permissive and not obligatory 
was because it was said that it would be 
very difficult to lay down by a stringent 
rule in an Act of Parliament that a chap- 
lain belonging to the persuasion of every 
person in the gaol should be appointed to 
every gaol, and that, in fact, the case was 
one in which some discretion should be 
exercised, It was felt by the House that 
that discretion could not be placed in 
better hands than in those of the justices 
who had the management of the prisons, 
and it was fairly argued that the known 
impartiality of English gentlemen would 
lead them to carry out the intentions 
of the Legislature in passing that Act, 
and would secure, wherever circumstances 
warranted its adoption, the appointment 
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of chaplains or ministers to attend to 
the religious wants of any prisoners of 
a particular denomination who were in 
sufficient numbers in any of the gaols of 
this country. This is what was done in 
1863 ; and last Session, in the General 
Prisons’ Act, a further clause was intro. 
duced — a clause which, to my mind, 
changed the permissive character of the 
second section of the Prison Ministers’ 
Act of 1863 and made it compulsory, 
To my mind the section introduced into 
the Act of last Session obliged the 
justices to appoint a minister who should 
visit the prisoners of his own persuasion 
confined in any gaol whether those pri- 
soners sought for his ministration or not, 
Hence the present state of the law is 
this—it is open to the justices and ma. 
gistrates at Quarter Sessions to appoint 
regular chaplains other than those of the 
Established Church in any of the gaols 
in England; and, in the second place, it 
is obligatory upon them, on demand being 
made, to approve of a fit and proper 
person to visit prisoners belonging to 
his own persuasion. I am speaking, of 
course, chiefly with reference to Roman 
Catholic prisoners. It is incumbent on 
the justices to select a chaplain to attend 
to the religious wants of the Roman 
Catholic prisoners subject to the rules 
and discipline of the prison. Now, the 
point I wish to bring under the notice of 
the House is this—the law being in this 
state, what has been its practical opera- 
tion? In order to ascertain how this 
matter stood, I moved a short time ago 
for a Return referring to a considerable 
number of the prisons of this country. 
But I would wish, in the first instance, to 
allude to a Return which was moved for 
last Session by Mr. Hennessy. It was 
a Return to show how far the Prison 
Ministers’ Act had been at that time 
earried into operation. According to that 
Return it appears that at the time it 
was made there were 126 prisons ia 
which no action whatever had been 
taken under the Prison Ministers’ Act; 
there were nine in which paid Roman 
Catholic chaplains had been appointed, 
who were regular officials of the gaol; 
and there were seven in which visiting 
priests had been approved. That was 
the state of things according to the Re- 
turn of last Session. This year I moved 
fora Return dealing not with the whole 
of the prisons in the country, but deal- 
ing with a certain limited number which 
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I selected on account of what I believed 
to be the mixed character of the popu- 
lation residing in their neighbourhood, 
and which, from the mixed character of 
that population, might be naturally sup- 
posed to be tenanted by criminals of 
diferent religious persuasions. This Re- 
turn refers to forty-one prisons. I may 


here mention that there were five or six | 


risons included in the Return about 
which I did not seek for information, 
but which were probably included, be- 
cause they were under the same control 
as other prisons which I did include. 
The House will understand that in these 
forty-one prisons most of the Roman 
Catholics who unfortunately happen to 
get into confinement in this country are 
tobe met with. Now, out of these forty- 
one prisons I find that there are only 
eight in which regular paid chaplains of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion have 
been appointed to attend to the religious 
wants of the prisoners. There are, con- 
sequently, thirty-three in which the pro- 
visions of the Prison Ministers’ Act of 
1863 have not been carried out, while 
in fifteen of these thirty-three no altera- 
tion whatever has taken place either in 
consequence of the Prison Ministers’ Act 
of 1863 or of the Act of last Session ; 
so that the old rule of special request 
by the prisoners is enforced. In ten out 
of these fifteen no fewer than 800 Ro- 
man Catholic prisoners are confined. 
With regard to the remaining prisons, 
there are twelve in which Roman Catho- 
lie clergymen have been approved to visit 
the prisons; but as far as I can make 
out from the statements in the Return 
as to the rules under which the visits of 
the Roman Catholic priest are permitted, 
there are only four instances in which 
anything like a satisfactory state of things 
exists. These, then, are the general 
results which appear on the face of the 
Return, But when you come to examine 
the facts of the case, I think you will 
find that a great deal more remains for 
consideration. As I have said, in many 
of these prisons the Acts have been 
apparently put into operation. The Ro- 
man Catholic clergy are permitted to 
Visit prisoners of their own persuasion ; 
but those visits are permitted under such 
restrictions, and are harassed in so many 
different ways, that practically the opera- 
tion of the Act is quite worthless, I do 
not propose to go over the details of all 
these prisons separately, because the rules 
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existing in them are, I may say, dif- 
ferent in almost every instance. But I 
will take, by way of example, some three 
or four which I think will clearly ex- 
plain in what particular point the Prison 
Ministers’ Act of 1863 has proved in- 
operative. For this purpose I have not 





to go far, because the prisons in this 
county, Middlesex, in themselves furnish 
sufficient examples of the state of things 
which I wish to see amended. In the 
county of Middlesex there are five pri- 
sons. In three of these five the Prison 
Ministers’ Act has been apparently put 
into operation, that is to say, a Roman 
Catholic priest has been approved of to 
attend and visit the Roman Catholic pri- 
soners. These three are Coldbath Fields, 
Clerkenwell, and the Westminster House 
of Correction. I will first take the 
case of Coldbath Fields, in which at the 
date of the Return there were 314 
Roman Catholic prisoners. Of course, no 
Roman Catholie priest has been appointed 
to attend to their wants, but a priest has 
been approved to visit them. I will re- 
mark here that the section in the Act of 
last Session, which to my mind obliges 
the justices to approve in such instances 
of a Roman Catholic minister to visit the 
prisoners, concludes with the words, ‘‘ Pro- 
vided there be no express objection on the 
part of the prisoner himself.” The first 
complaint I have to make of the operation 
of the Act in the Coldbath Fields Prison 
is, that these concluding words in the Act 
of 1865 are made use of for the purpose, 
in some cases, of preventing the ministra- 
tion of the Roman Catholic clergy ; be- 
cause, although the meaning of the Act 
of 1865 is quite clear—namely, that the 
objection must come from the prisoner 
himself, the objection is suggested to him, 
and the Roman Catholic minister, instead 
of being permitted to visit him until he 
objects, is at Coldbath Fields obliged to 
wait till the warder or other official inquires 
of the prisoner whether he has any objec- 
tion to such visit. But that is a trifling 
objection compared with some of the other 
difficulties under which religious instruction 
by Roman Catholic priests is at present 
carried on. As I have stated, in Coldbath 
Fields there are 314 Roman Catholic pri- 
soners, and, according to the rules and re- 
gulations laid down by the justices, these 
314 prisoners can never be assembled for 
common instruction. They can only be seen 
in small numbers, the largest number that 





can be assembled at any one time being ten. 
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Now it must be perfectly obvious that to 
attempt to instruct such a large body of 
persons, taking such small numbers at a 
time, is almost impossible. In the next 
place, this clergyman is not a regularly 
appointed official of the establishment. He 
is not permitted to see the prisoners at 
any time he thinks proper, nor can his 
whole time be devoted to them. He is re- 
stricted to a certain number of hours in the 
week, during which period he has to minister 
to these 314 prisoners, of whom he can only 
assemble a certain limited number at a 
time. In addition to this disadvantage, 
these prisoners were debarred from any- 
thing like a religious service by their own 
clergyman. They have noservice on Sun- 
days, as the Protestants have; they have 
not the regular morning and evening service 
in which the other prisoners may join ; and 
here, therefore, they are under a great 
disadvantage on account of their religion. 
A very different course is pursued with 
regard to members of the Established 
Church who happen to be confined in the 
same prison. For the wants of the Pro- 
testant prisoners in Coldbath Fields, two 
chaplains and one Scripture reader are 
provided ; and these persons are not only 
permitted, but are bound by the duties of 
their office, to give up their whole time for 
the religious instruction of prisoners of 
their own persuasion. These prisoners are 
permitted to assemble together for morning 
and evening service daily, and, of course, 
also on Sundays. And while these Pro- 
testant prisoners are assembled for service 
on Sundays, the Roman Catholic prisoners, 
having no service of their own, are either 
obliged to attend the Protestant service or 
are forced to undergo so much more solitary 
confinement in their cells. Consequently, 
a direct punishment is inflicted on the Ro- 
man Catholic prisoners, unless they attend 
the service of the Established Church. At 
Clerkenwell the state of things is exactly 
similar, or nearly so, to that existing at 
Coldbath Fields. There is, however, this 
exception — that, whereas at Coldbath 
Fields ten prisoners may be assembled at 
one time for religious instruction, in Clerk- 
enwell they must be seen singly by the 
Roman Catholic priest. Again, with re- 
spect to the Westminster House of Correc- 
tion, or Tothill Fields Prison. In that 
gaol there are 201 Roman Catholics. [Mr. 
Alderman Satomons: All females ?] Yes, 
this is a female prison, and, of course, the 
inmates are all women. For the instruction 
of these prisoners no Roman Catholic chap- 
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lain is-appointed ; and, as in Clerkenwell, 
the clergyman who has been approved to 
visit the prisoners is only permitted to see 
them singly. As I understand, his visits 
are confined to two hours and a half each 
day. If we consider for a moment the 
utter impossibility of giving anything like 
useful religious instruction to prisoners 
who are allowed to be seen only singly, 
with but one priest to attend to 201 eri- 
minals, and his visits confined to two hours 
and a half a day, we can easily see what 
practical results must follow from an Act 
of Parliament carried out in that manner, 
Sir, there is one point connected with this 
prison to which it is necessary to refer, 
Of course, the great difficulty under which 
the Roman Catholic clergyman who has 
been appointed to attend on these prisoners 
labours is, that he is unable to assemble 
them for religious instructica. Various 
attempts have been made to get rid of this 
restriction. On one occasion a direct ap- 
plication was made for permission to as- 
semble the prisoners at the same time, and 
the answer of the Visiting Justices was 
this— 

“In reference to the last subject of your letter 
—namely, the assembling together of the 
Catholic prisoners, the Visiting Justices are ad- 
vised, by Counsel consulted on the subject, that 
it is not in their power to permit it.” 


From this letter it would appear, then, 
that the Visiting Justices of the West- 
minster House of Correction have taken 
legal advice as to their power of allowing 
the Roman Catholic prisoners to assemble 
for religious instruction by ministers of their 
own persuasion, and the opinion of Counsel 
was, that such an assembly of the prisoners 
was illegal. This is in itself a point well 
deserving the consideration of the House 
and the Government ; because, if it be true 
that the assembling of the Roman Catholic 
prisoners for such a purpose was illegal in 
Westminster, the magistrates in other 
parts of England where it is permitted are 
acting illegally ; and, on the other hand, 
if the practice be legal, it is most desirable 
that the Westminster magistrates should 
be informed as soon as possible that the 
opinion which they have obtained is an 
erroneous one. But, then, as to the 
spirit which actuates the justices of the 
Westminster prison on this subject. 

short time ago, as soon as the Act of 
last Session came into force, the Roman 
Catholic clergyman who had been in the 
habit of visiting such prisoners, as specially 
requested his ministrations, applied for 
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permission to see all the Roman Catholic 
prisoners who happened at that moment to 
be confined ; and of course this permission 
was given to him. As soon as this per- 
mission was obtained he began to act 
exactly as he had acted before with regard 
to the prisoners of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion who had previously sought his 
ministration. He was in the habit of in- 
structing them in Roman Catholic doc- 
trines, and of lending them Roman Catholic 
books—catechisms and so on—with the 
full approbation of the authorities of the 
prison. Shortly after the passing of the 
Act of 1865, and after he had sought for 
the powers which it gave him, he was 
officially asked whether he had given a 
Roman Catholic catechism to a Roman 
Catholic woman. He admitted at once 
that he had done so, said he had always 
been in the habit of doing so with the full 
approval of the prison authorities, but that 
he did not know that he had been doing 
wrong. Immediately, however, an order 
was sent down that he should be dismissed. 
And this Roman Catholic priest was dis- 
missed solely upon the ground that he had 
given a Roman Catholic catechism to a 
Roman Catholic prisoner—dismissed, too, 
at the very time when in that same prison 
the Protestant scripture reader and chap- 
lains were in the habit of giving Protestant 
books not only to Protestant prisoners but, 
contrary to all rule, to the Roman Catholic 
prisoners ; and of course the Protestant 
ministers did not meet with any rebuke 
from the justices. Now, Sir, it is per- 
fectly evident that to place the power of 
applying the Act in the hands of justices 
who are influenced by such feelings, is to 
render the Act perfectly nugatory. And 
in the fact that these large prisons are 
now in much the same condition, with re- 
gard to the religious instruction of Roman 
Catholic prisoners, as they were three 
years ago, we have a sufficient justification 
for the statement contained in my Resolu- 
tion that the Prison Ministers’ Act has 
failed to carry out the intentions of the 
Legislature. 
House by any lengthened detail, and there- 
fore I will not go into the particulars of 
several other prisons which are similarly 
situated to those I have just instanced. 
But I will name some three or four which 
I think are practically in a condition as 
unsatisfactory as those of the county of 
Middlesex. They are Salford, Leeds, Swan- 
sea, Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. In 
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tholic prisoners are confined. From this 
part of the subject I will now turn to the 
next point, a much more agreeable one 
than that I have just mentioned. I mean 
the state of things which exists in those 
prisons where both the letter and the spirit 
of the law have been observed. In the 
convict prisons, and in the eight or ten 
prisons to which I alluded in the first 
instance, the Prison Ministers’ Act has 
been really and truly put into operation, 
and in those prisons the results have been 
of the most satisfactory description. This 
I gather from official statements emanating 
from authorities who ought to be well cog- 
nizant of the facts. In the Report of the 
Directors of convict prisons last year I 
find this gratifying statement— 
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“It is with much pleasure that we record the 
benefits which have arisen from the appointment 
by the Secretary of State of visiting Roman Ca- 
tholic priests at Milbank, Parkhurst, Portsmouth, 
Dartmoor, and Fulham. The effect on the con- 
victs has been marked; and the recognition by 
the State of their claim to the ministration of a 
clergyman of their own persuasion has been the 
source of a great improvement in their outward 
conduct. We believe this measure to 
have been one attended with unmixed good re- 
sults.” 


That is the opinion of the Directors of 
convict prisons with respect to this Go- 
vernment measure. Now with respect to 
the county and borough gaols, I find by 
the report of the district inspector, Mr. 
Perry, the inspector of the Southern dis- 
trict, that in those prisons where the Act 
has been put into operation it has worked 
extremely well ; that the utmost harmony 
prevails between the priest and the chap- 
lain, and no complaint has been made that 
the provisions of the Act have not been 
carried out. Then the inspector of the 
Northern district reports in almost similar 
terms of those gaols to which the Act has 
been applied ; and I have also got letters 
from some of the Governors and others 
connected with the gaols fully bearing out 
the facts which I have stated—namely, 
that wherever the Roman Catholic priest 
has been regularly appointed to attend to 
the religious wants of the members of his 
own persuasion, both the discipline of the 
prison has been improved, and the general 
conduct of the prisoners has been extremely 
satisfactory. Thus, I think that from this 
Return and from the statements which I 
have made, it will appear that in those 
cases in which the Act has been put in 
operation good results have followed, while 
where it has not been acted on a bad feel- 
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ing has been created, a feeling that the 
law is not administered with impartiality, 
and that a distinction is maintained be- 
tween the treatment of prisoners on ac- 
count of their creed—a distinction which, 
according to Lord Palmerston, should under 
no circumstances exist, But, Sir, there is 
one point connected with this question 
which I, as a Roman Catholic, and espe- 
cially as an Irishman, cannot pass over 
without notice, and that is-the rather 
strange fact—strange at all events on the 
face of it—that the number of Roman 
Catholic prisoners in this country is so very 
large. Now I fully admit that that fact 
requires explanation, especially from one 
who is an Irishman, because most of these 
prisoners are from Ireland, but I think 
the fact that most of the Roman Catholic 
prisoners in the gaols of this country are 
Irish, and therefore emigrants to a certain 
extent, explains it. These people have been 
forced to leave their native homes. They 
are emigrants, and they are emigrants of the 
lowest and poorest class. The Irish emi- 
grant of the better class goes either to the 
United States or to the colonies. It is 
only these persons who have not sufficient 
means to enable them to proceed either to 
the United States or the colonies who emi- 
grate to this country, settle down in our 
large towns, and many of whom are subse- 
quently found among the criminal classes. 
As I have said, these people are of the 
poorest class; and the crimes for which 
the mass of these people find their way 
into gaol are essentially attributable to 
poverty. For instance, we find a large 
proportion of such crimes as vagrancy, 
begging in the streets, selling without a 
license, disorderly conduct, and intoxica- 
tion. These are the crimes for which a 
great majority of these persons are im- 
prisoned ; and when we reflect that they 
belong to the poorest class, and are sepa- 
rated from all those influences of friends, 
and home, and neighbours, which are 
brought to bear upon persons in a better 
class of life, we cannot wonder, I think, 
that a large number of these persons—an 
undue proportion if I may use the expres- 
sion—should find their way into the ordi- 
nary prisons of the country, though many 
of the offences are of a trivial character, 
and the sentences are of very short dura- 
tion. In order to justify both the nation- 
ality and the religion of these persons, I 
think it would be but just to look at the 
state of things which exists in Ireland, 
where they are at home. I think that a 
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comparison between the crime of England 
and of Ireland is a sufficient answer to any 
argument drawn from the undue number 
of Irish people who are confined in the 
gaols of this country. According to the 
judicial statistics, it appears that the cri. 
minal classes are 34 per cent lower 
in Ireland than the criminal classes in Eng. 
land. In England one in every 159 of 
the population is a criminal: in Ireland 
the proportion is as one to 254 of the po. 
pulation. Then, again, when we speak of 
the criminal classes, we speak, of course, 
of the known criminal classes. In both 
countries there is a large number of cri- 
minals who are unknown. But the know. 
ledge of the criminal classes in Ireland is 
much greater than it is in England. It is 
greater, primd facie, from this fact:— 
The police in Ireland who furnish these 
judicial statistics are more umerous in 
proportion to the population than the police 
of England. In the next place, the Irish 
police are under one central management, 
and consequently they communicate one 
with the other in every part of the country, 
information passes from one district to 
another among the police with great faci- 
lity, and therefore, primd facie, we should 
expect the criminal class to be better 
known in Ireland than in England. But 
we are not left to speculation upon this 
subject, because the judicial statistics show 
that the apprehensions in Ireland were 62 
per cent on the crimes, while in England 
they were only 58 per cent. What is still 
more important is that of those proceeded 
against in Ireland, only 9 per cent were 
unknown to the police, while of those pro- 
ceeded against in England, 33 per cent 
were unknown to the police. While, there- 
fore, on the one hand, you have in Ireland 
a greater knowledge of the criminal classes, 
and fewer escapes in proportion to the 
crimes, we have on the other hand the fact 
I have already stated, that the proportion 
of ériminals in Ireland is 34 per cent lower 
than it is in Engand. So much for the 
large number of Roman Catholic prisoners 
who unfortunately find their way into the 
gaols of this country. Now, if any argu- 
ment at all is to be founded upon this fact, 
with respect to the question which I am 
now bringing under consideration, it ought 
to be this :—We find in a country where 
there is fair play in the prisons, and where 
the Roman Catholic clergyman has free 
access to the criminal class, the number of 
that class is comparatively small. But in 
the country where this free access 18 pro- 
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hibited, and facilities are not given for the 
winistration of the Roman Catholic priest, 
you find there is a much larger number of 
the criminal classes. What conclusion are 
we to draw from this? The obvious con- 
clusion must be that you should extend to 
this country the principle which exists in 
Ireland; and thus, if it has any force at 
all, the fact I have stated, instead of being 
an argument against the Resolution which 
] propose, seems to be an argument in its 
favour. Now, what are the objections 
urged against putting into practice the 
provisions of the Prison Ministers’ Act ? 
1 do not intend to go into them at any 
length, because they are all ascribable to the 
violation of the principle of religious equal- 
ity. If you admit the principle of religious 
equality, it at once cuts at the root of all 
those objections which I have heard urged 
in this House against the permission to Ro- 
man Catholic prisoners to be visited by their 
priests. I have heard it said before the Pri- 
son Ministers’ Act was passed, ‘‘ Is it not 
sufficient if Roman Catholic prisoners are 
permitted to see their clergy when they 
ask to see them?” I say, in reply, that 
principle may be a very just one; but if 
so, extend it to all other prisoners, do not 
apply it merely to Roman Catholics. If 
you go upon the principle that no prisoner 
is to see the minister of any persuasion 
unless the prisoner seeks for such a visit, 
if that be a good principle, let it be univer- 
sally applied. But you cannot hold it with 
respect to the members of one religious 
body and deny it to others, all the while 
professing religious equality. The same 
answer will apply to every argument which 
I have heard used in denying what I con- 
sider to be the just claims of the Roman 
Catholic body with respect to prisoners 
belonging to their persuasion. This being 
the state of things which now exists, I 
may be asked what I propose to doin order 
to amend it? It seems to me that the 
permissive character of the Prison Minis- 
ters’ Act of 1863 has led to its being in- 
operative, and that with a view to carry 
out the intentions of the Legislature in 
passing that Act, it is essential either that 
the permissive character should be taken 
away and the Act be made compulsory, or 
that the discretion of applying the provi- 
sions of the Act should be transferred from 
the justices to some other body. I would 
therefore propose either that the Prison 
Ministers’ Act should be made compulsory 
in all prisons where a certain fixed num- 
t of prisoners are confined, or that power 
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should be given to the Home Secretary to 
enforce at his discretion the provisions of 
the Act in case the local authorities should 
neglect to put it in foree. I consider that 
the adoption of one or the other of these 
remedies is essential in order that this 
question may be satisfactorily settled, and 
I consider also that in asking for either of 
these things, we are asking for nothing 
beyond that religious equality of which 
the people of this country boast so much. 
A few nights ago I heard the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Newdegate) tell us that the Roman 
Catholics in this country were insatiable, 
that they were never satisfied with any- 
thing which they received, and in fact he 
insinuated that they were insensible to the 
benefits they enjoyed under the constitution 
of this country. NowI cannot understand 
arguments such as this being used, when 
all we ask is, on the present occasion, that 
those principles of political and religious 
liberty, of which he is so proud, should 
be extended to their logical conclusion, 
and that there should be no distinction 
in the goals, the poorhouses, or the ordi- 
nary walks of life in this country, on 
account of the religious faith which any- 
body professes. So far as I am aware, 
that is the only principle for which we have 
asked, and I certainly do think that when 


}we make such a request, it is not rea- 


sonable to tell us that our demands are 
of the most insatiable character, and that 
it is impossible ever to satisfy us. Some 
hon. Gentlemen .seem to be afraid that 
beneath a proposal of this description there 
lurks concealed something like the endow- 
ment of a hostile priesthood or of a reli- 
gious community. Now this I most dis- 
tinetly deny. There is nothing at all re- 
sembling endowment mixed up in this 
matter. No one ever dreams of supposing 
that the medical profession is endowed 
when you pay physicians and surgeons for 
performing work in poorhouses and in 
gaols. Yet what is the difference between 
the payment made to him and the payment 
to a schoolmaster, a chaplain, or any other 
person who is paid for performing distinet 
and positive services? You pay in both 
instances for services rendered, and in 
neither case is there any endowment of the 
person receiving payment or of the commu- 
nity to which he belongs. Therefore, I 
hope that no one will believe that in asking 
that proper provision may be made for 
the religious instruction of Roman Catholic 
prisoners, we are seeking directly or in- 
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directly anything like an endowment of our 
Church. When we take a man from the 
ordinary walks of life and shut him up in 
a gaol, thereby depriving him of every 
means of taking care of himself, we are 
obliged to provide for all his wants, we 
are obliged to clothe and feed him, and if 
he is a Protestant, you admit that we are 
obliged to provide for his religious instruc- 
tion. In paying for any of these things 
you never imagine that you are endowing 
the persons who supply them; and we 
merely ask that what is obviously the 
case with regard to members of the Es- 
tablished Church should be also the case 
with regard to members of our persuasion, 
that all should be put on the same footing. 
This is the whole case which we have to 
submit for the consideration of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary. I 
do not, of course, expect that at this late 
period of the Session it would be possible 
to introduce any very extensive measure 
upon this subject. All I ask is the affir- 
mation of the principle that the present 
law is not sufficient. All I desire is that 
the House of Commons should express its 
opinion that the working of the Prison 
Ministers’ Act has been unsatisfactory, and 
that it requires to be practically amended. 
All I desire from the right hon, Gentleman 
is that, if that principle should be affirmed, 
he will give us the assurance that, at the 
earliest period next Session, he will intro- 
duce a Bill dealing with the whole question, 
and on the part of the Government will 
inform us who take an interest in the 
subject that the Government will no longer 
permit what we regard as a heavy grievance 
to continue. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, the Prison 
Ministers’ Act has to some extent failed to carry 
out the intentions of the Legislature, and that its 
amendment is therefore a subject which should 
receive the early consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers,” —( The O’ Conor Don.) 


Mr. WHALLEY said, he regretted that 
the hon. Gentleman should have thought 
it desirable to raise an abstract discussion 
upon that subject. He would remind the 
House that the Prison Ministers’ Act was 
a measure by which magistrates appointed 
by the Crown were enabled to tax the 
people ; and that was the only instance, 
he believed, in this country in which taxa- 
tion could be levied without representation. 
That was a dangerous violation of consti- 
tutional principle, and the House ought to 
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be very careful not to extend it any fur- 
ther. No real case of hardship had been 
made out by the hon. Member for Roscom. 
mon in regard to those counties in which 
the Prison Ministers’ Act had not been 
brought into operation. Never was there 
an Act more at variance with religious 
liberty than that ; and the object of its in. 
troduction was not to enable Roman Ca- 
tholic prisoners to obtain the spiritual ser- 
vices of priests of their own denomination, 
for that they could previously obtain if they 
desired it, but it was to prevent Roman 
Catholic criminals from availing themselves 
of the opportunity of receiving spiritual in- 
struction of a different kind from that 
which had more or less contributed to 
make them what they were, and to force 
the ministrations of the Romish priest upon 
them, whether they wished for them or not. 
Nothing could be more intolerant, more 
binding and crushing, than the discipline 
of the Roman Catholic priests in their 
efforts to prevent those who were once 
members of their communion from escaping 
from their control. But there was surely 
no reason why the Government should aid 
them in coercing the people. Attention 
had been called by the hon. Member to 
the alleged comparative immunity from 
crime of the Irish in their own country, 
and reasons had been given for the gaols in 
this country containing so large a propor- 
tion of Irish criminals. But this state of 
things was not fairly attributable to the 
poverty of the Irish, or to the other circum- 
stances which had been mentioned, but it 
was owing to the fact that much of the 
teaching they received as part of their 
religion justified, under certain cireum- 
stances, the commission of acts in violation 
of the law. Indeed, there was not a single 
offence in the whole catalogue of crime, 
from murder down to petty larceny, which 
was not justified by the teaching of the 
Roman Catholic priests under certain cir- 
cumstances having reference to the inte- 
rests of their Church, or from which the 
offender could not be absolved in foro con- 
scientic, or by the assured authority of its 
ecclesiastics. He did not know what the 
fact might be as to the gaols in Ireland, 
but he had a lively recollection of a grant 
of £780,000 a year out of the Consolidated 
Fund, for police to look after these inno- 
cent people. There was no other rational 
explanation of the chronic disaffection and 
disloyalty of the Irish people than that 
essentially disloyal teaching inculcated as 
part of their religion by the Roman Catho- 
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lie priests. The hon. Member for Ros- 
common spoke much of religious equality. 
He (Mr. Whalley) thought it was high 
time to ascertain precisely the meaning of 
those words as regarding the mewbers of 
the Roman Catholic faith. He might be 
called a Jesuit or some other name—he 
was always happy to receive suggestions 
for the improvement of his demeanour in 
that House; but it had never once occurred 
to him to offer any opposition to the Ro- 
man Catholics in the free exercise of their 
faith. In opposing the principle laid down 
by the hon. Member for Roscommon, he 
(Mr. Whalley) felt himself justified by the 
statute book and the experience of centu- 
ries. The late Sir Robert Peel said that, 
under the pretence of religion, there was 
associated with the Roman Catholic faith 
adefinite system of political policy which 
was antagonistic to every principle on 
which the happiness and the civil and re- 
ligious liberties of the people were based. 
And Lord Palmerston gave expression to 
a similar opinion. We contributed not less 
than £1,000,000 a year to promote, pro- 
pagate, and sustain the Roman Catholic 
religion, and yet whenever he or any other 
Member attempted to show the political 
character of that religion, what they had 
to say was looked upon as a violation of 
the amenities of debate. If he had the 
Returns he wished for before him he would 
be able to show that wherever the Roman 
Catholic priests were admitted they mani- 
fested such airs, such an assumption of 
authority, such a dictatorial manner, as if 
they possessed the most absolute authority 
over the souls of the people. It was their 
practice whenever they had an opportunity 
to force their doctrines upon those who 
were unwilling to receive them, and their 
teaching generally had the effect of break- 
ing up the general discipline of the insti- 
tution into which they were admitted. He 
trusted that the House would reject the 
Resolution of the hon. Gentleman. 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, he did not 
think his hon. Friend could be justly 
charged with bringing his Motion forward 
merely as an abstract question. The 
subject was an important one, and the 
change recently made in the law as to 
Roman Catholic prisoners in Great Britain 
was oné he considered to be founded on 
justice. The principle contended for by the 
hon. Gentleman was one which was already 
recognized in Ireland, and he could see no 
good reason why it should not be equally 
recognized in every other part of Her 
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Majesty’s dominions. It was only fair and 
reasonable that the Roman Catholics who 
were in the prisons of this country should 
have the benefit of receiving religious in- 
struction from the ministers of their own 
faith. The question was one which, so far 
as he could see, did not involve the truth 
or error of the doctrines of any particular 
Church, while the principle for which the 
hon. Gentleman contended was one which 
had been fully recognized in our legislation, 
inasmuch as there was a provision made 
not only for the Roman Catholic priests 
who visited the prisons in Ireland, but also 
for the Protestant chaplains of those gaols, 
although in some cases there were scarcely 
any members of their religion to be found 
inthem. That principle had been for some 
time acted upon in convict establishments 
under the control of Government, but it 
required an Act of Parliament to authorize 
similar arrangements in county and _bo- 
rough prisons. The principle upon which 
Parliament had proceeded had been to place 
the administration of the law with regard 
to these prisons in the hands of the local 
authorities. In many prisons the provi- 
sions of the law as to Roman Catholics had 
been put in force, both in the spirit and in 
the letter, in a manner which, he believed, 
had given entire satisfaction to the Roman 
Catholics, and left no ground for complaint. 
The report of the inspectors of prisons, 
gentlemen of large experience in prison 
discipline and management, was that the 
results had been entirely satisfactory. 
There might have been some Roman 
Catholic priests who had not acted with 
judgment and discretion, but that might be 
the case also with regard to Protestant 
chaplains, and the law provided a remedy 
in giving power to the local authorities not 
only to appoint, but to remove, where neces- 
sary, the persons they appointed. No doubt 
there were other cases in which the magis- 
trates had not availed themselves of the 
powers of the Act of Parliament, and he 
very much regretted that that should have 
been the case. He should be sorry, how- 
ever, to see the Motion before the House 
pressed to a division ; as he could not but 
hope that the beneficial results of the Act 
in those prisons in which it had been ap- 
plied would exercise its due effect on the 
minds of magistrates in other places, and 
lead them to put the provisions of the Act 
in force to a much greater extent than was 
the case at present. There might be 
some points contained in the Act which 
required amendment. The Committee 
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on the Prisons Act of last year, of 
which he was a Member, showed every 
disposition to take the most liberal view of 
the claims of the Roman Catholics, and 
to place them on a footing of equality with 
Protestants so far as religious instruction 
and worship were concerned. They re- 
commended an important alteration in the 
law, which was sanctioned by Parliament, 
obliging magistrates to allow the attend- 
ance of ministers of their own Church to 
the spiritual wants of the prisoners, with- 
out any special request from the prisoners, 
and if there were cases in which the 
authorities had refused to act in accordance 
with this provision, it must be because 
their attention had not been sufficiently 
directed to it. He regretted that the 
Act was not in more extensive opera- 
tion, but he trusted that the discussion 
which had now taken place and the opinions 
expressed in the course of the debate might 
have a beneficial effect, and he should 
advise his hon. Friend not to press his 
Motion if he received, as he hoped, an 
assurance from the Government that it 
would use its influence to promote a more 
genial action on the part of local authori- 
ties in accordance with the provisions of 
the law. 

Mr. O’REILLY said, that the decla- 
ration contained in the Motion was that 
the intention of the Prison Ministers’ Act 
had not been carried out; and the ques- 
tion was, what was that intention? The 
intention was to afford to all prisoners 
equal facilities for spiritual instruction and 
religious worship. The Act was said to 
be permissive ; but how? Was it that the 
magistrates were to exercise unlimited dis- 
cretion? fle believed not, but that the 
meaning of the permission was, that they 
were to introduce the Act wherever they 
found its operation necessary ; that cer- 
tainly was the sense in which all the 
speakers on the subject of this Bill, in- 
cluding the present Home Secretary, un- 
derstood the permission. The meaning 
was that the Act should be put in force 
wherever the number of prisoners rendered 
it necessary. The present Home Secre- 
tary said he would have preferred the 
Act to be so far compulsory that when- 
ever it was necessary it should be put 
into operation on the authority of the 
Executive. In certain prisons, such as 
Durham, Preston, Manchester, and other 
places, it had been put in force with most 
satisfactory results, but he could mention 
several instances in which the number of 
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Roman Catholic prisoners was so consider. 
able as obviously to suggest the propriety 
of appointing a minister of that persuasion 
to instruct them; but no such appointment 
had been made. There were not fewer than 
thirteen cases of this description in which 
there had been an entire failure in carry- 
ing out the intention of the Legislature, 
But even where there had been an appa- 
rent compliance with that intention in the 
appointment of such ministers, he com- 
plained that they were not permitted to 
see the prisoners long enough to give them 
adequate religious instruction. The hon, 
Gentleman mentioned a case that was re- 
ported to have occurred in a gaol in Car. 
marthenshire, a prisoner having complained 
that the Catholic prisoners were put on the 
treadmill while the Protestant prisoners 
were attending morning prayer. This 
statement was admitted by the Governor 
of the gaol, but his answer to it was that 
the Catholics received a fair compensation 
in being taken off the treadwheel during 
the visits of the Catholic priest. The pri- 
soner who had made the complaint added 
to the Governor’s statement that, while 
morning prayer occurred regularly six days 
a week, the Catholic priest only visited the 
gaol occasionally. He did not believe there 
was more than one man in the House who 
would justify such a state of things—sub- 
jecting Catholic prisoners to the treadmill 
because they declined to attend Protestant 
prayers. He hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department would endeavour to the 
utmost to carry out the intentions of the 
Legislature. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that if hon. 
Gentlemen looked abroad they would see 
the effects of the Papal system on the s0- 
cial condition of many States. The power 
of the Papacy was exercised through the 
priesthood. He was convinced that this 
Motion, which was put forward as a ques- 
tion of charity, was only part of a system 
of organized agitation on behalf of Ro- 
manism. If the alteration now urged on 
the Government were made, he was confi- 
dent that no permanent satisfaction would 
be given to the Catholic clergy. Since 
the passing of the Prison Ministers’ Act 
the demands of the Catholics on the Mid- 
dlesex magistrates had been gradually in- 
creasing. It had been avowed by Dr. 
Manning that the Romanists were aiming 
at a complete Establishment of Romanism, 
but an Establishment without endowment, 
because this would be an Establishment 
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separate from, and therefore beyond the 
control of the State, but still having the 
full force of law. It was complained by 
the Romanists that the Roman Catholic 
prisoners did not desire the attendance of 
their priests ; and, in the name of religious 
liberty, forsooth, this Ultramontane agita- 
tion sought to make it compulsory on the 
magistrates to authorize the visitation of 
the priests at all times. Allusion had 
been made to the Middlesex magistrates. 
Complaints were made that the Roman Ca- 
tholic priests were allowed by Middlesex 
magistrates to attend a prisoner only when 
there was no objection on the part of the 
prisoner himself, That might be an old- 
fashioned rule; but it was the rule of 
religious liberty. It was matter of com- 
plaint that the priest was not admitted 
to see the prisoners at all times and at 
all hours, to permit this would render 
effectual prison discipline impossible. It 
was the intention of the Act that the 
magistrates should exercise their discre- 
tion as to the time and the manner in 
which prisoners should be visited; and it 
was now proposed that the magistrates 
should be deprived of this discretion in this 
matter, and that the whole discretion 
should be transferred to the priests. In 
other words, it was proposed to transfer 
the discretion from the magistrates to 
priests appointed by Dr. Manning. He 
trusted that the Home Secretary would 
recollect that it had formerly been -the 
opinion of the House that the law with 
regard to this subject had been sufficiently 
relaxed for the purpose of affording re- 
ligious liberty to the Roman Catholics, but 
it had not been the intention of Parliament, 
nor was it a purpose of the Prison Ministers’ 
Act, to favour the object of those who de- 
sired the practical and uncontrolled estab- 
lishment of Roman Catholic religion in this | 
country. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that when the) 
Prisons Discipline Act passed he had ex- 
pressed an opinion that it was a matter 
which, \if undertaken at all, had better be! 
left to the executive Government, who 
might be empowered to lay down regula- 
tions, leaving the mode of carrying them 
out to the discretion of the magistrates. 
As he then anticipated, the regulations 
contained in the Act had been enforced or 
neglected in the different prisons, according 
to the feelings of the various local magis- 
trates. In the great majority of cases the 
Provisions of the Act had been adopted, 
but in many the intentions of the Legisla- 
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ture had been defeated. The question, 
therefore, now was as to the best manner 
in which it could be insured that every 
prisoner could be enabled to attend religious 
worship under the guidance and superin- 
tendence of a minister of his own religion. 
The existing Act of Parliament, which 
had been proposed by the Government and 
accepted by the Roman Catholics as a 
possible solution of this very difficult ques- 
tion, had only been in existence for three 
years, and therefore it would be rather 
premature to ask the House to undertake 
any legislation materially different from 
the principles of the Act. At the same 
time, the Roman Catholics were justified in 
asking that the provisions of the existing 
Act should be more universally put into 
foree. The hon. Member who had brought 
forward the Motion said there were two 
modes of doing this—one was, that the 
Legislature should lay down fixed regula- 
tions in connection with the subject; but 
this was clearly impossible, because there 
were so many varieties of prisons, and 
because it was the policy of the Act to 
leave the settlement of all these matters to 
the local magistracy, who from their posi- 
tion and local knowledge might be regarded 
as the best fitted to judge upon these mat- 
ters. The other mode was by empowering 
the Secretary of State to put theregulations 
into effect. There would be considerable 
objection to this proposal ; but, at the same 
time, when the attention of the Secretary 
of State was drawn to any case which 
would reasonably call upon him to make 
a representation about it to the magistrates 
concerned, it was only reasonable that his 
aid should be invoked. In the meantime, 
he thought it would scarcely be advisable 
to go to a division upon the Motion, because, 
although the operation of the Act had not 
always been satisfactory, he did not think 
that the intention of the Legislature had 
been frustrated. As far as he was per- 
sonally concerned he should be glad if any 
ease of hardship connected with Roman 
Catholic prisoners were brought under his 


| notice to draw the attention of the magis- 


trates to the matter. 

Lorp EDWARD HOWARD said, he 
thought the question was one of consider- 
able importance, because he believed that 
the Roman Catholics in many instances 
had not received that fairness and justice 
to which they were entitled. He would 
not say that the rights of the prisoners 
were withheld from them, but no care was 
takeu to inform them what their rights 
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were. This, however, had been done in | and there were thus large numbers of Ro- 
the case of the Roman: Catholic prisoners | man Catholics in prison, though, perhaps, 
at Liverpool, and the result was that more | not generally for crimes of any saetiaian 
than double the ordinary number of appli-| enormity. He had used the words “* ineor. 
cations had been made by the prisoners | rigible bigots,’’ and was prepared to justi 
to be visited by the priest. The position | the use of those words. There were 8 
of the Roman Catholic prisoners had often | prisoners in the gaols in Middlesex, Ip 
been brought before the House, and when | two of the prisons the law had not been 
the claims of these men were advocated | put in force, and in the other three it was 
they were met with a variety of objections. | inoperative ; and it was surely the most 
It was said, for instance, that the Roman | short-sighted policy, as well as the most 
Catholic prisoners had no desire to see the | wanton and flagrant injustice, to debar 
priests, and such a statement was very | the unfortunate prisoners of the means of 
likely to be true concerning a man at the| moral improvement. Wherever the im- 
commencement of his imprisonment. It | proved system was carried out it had proved 
was barely possible in the same way that) beneficial, not only to the prisoner, but to 
a Protestant prisoner was not at first very | the discipline of the gaol. The same in- 
eager for the society of his minister, but| fluence could not be exercised by a Pro- 
the visits of the priests had upon the Ro- } testant clergyman over Catholic prisoners, 
man Catholic prisoners the same effect as; because they did not believe in him, or in 
the visits of the Protestant ministers had | his faith. 
upon the prisoners attached to their faith.; Tae O’CONOR DON replied, and said, 
Under the influence of the priest the Ro-| that he did not intend to press his Motion 
man Catholic prisoner became amenable to| to a division, after the discussion which 
improvement and to discipline, while the | had taken place. At the same time, he 
taxpayer’s burdens had a chance of being | expressed his regret that.ihe right hon. 
lightened, because the men were enabled | Gentleman the Home Secretary had not 
to avail themselves of a chance of reforma- | spoken more decidedly on the question. 
tion which would not otherwise be open | The distinction which the right hon. Gen- 
to them. tleman had endeavoured to lay down was, 
Mr. MAGUIRE said, that whilst feel-|in his mind, a distinction without a dif- 
ing grateful for the remarks which had/|ference. The right hon. Gentleman said 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman the | that the object of the Legislature in pass- 
Home Secretary, he regretted that he|ing the Act was that the Roman Catholic 
had not taken a bolder course, and spoken | prisoners in gaols should receive a certain 
inastronger manner. He entertained the | benefit, and yet that the Legislature meant 
hope, however, that the more the right | to leave the granting of that benefit to the 
hon. Gentleman looked at the question the | discretion of the justices. 
more desirous he would be of carrying the} Mr. WALPOLE said, that what he 
law into effect, and that he would, if ne-| meant to convey was—the Legislature no 
cessary, obtain additional powers in order | doubt intended to leave it to the justices 
to control those incorrigible bigots the|to put the Act in operation, and that the 
Middlesex magistrates. All that was re- | object of the Act was to give relief to the 
quired was that the same state of things | Roman Catholics. 
should exist in this country as existed in| Tue O’CONOR DON still maintained 
Ireland. In the county and city gaols of | that this was a distinction without a differ- 
Cork there were, of course, a larger num- | ence ; because, if the magistrates did not 
ber of Catholics than of Protestants, but a| exercise the power which Parliament m- 
Protestant chaplain was engaged for the|tended them to exercise, the object for 
Protestant prisoners. The amount of re-| which the Act was passed was not carried 
formation effected amongst the prisoners | out, and the intentions of the Legislature 
was very large, and the result was that| were defeated. He hoped that during the 
there was no country in the world in which} recess the right hon. Gentleman would 
at the present moment there was less crime | give the subject his best consideration. He 
than in Ireland. If the religious system | felt satisfied that the more the right hon. 
was allowed to have its influence in this| Gentleman considered the subject, the 
country the effect would be the same, and | more likely would he be to come to the 
the number of Catholic prisoners in the | conclusion that it was a subject on which 
gaols would be reduced. The poverty of | the Government were called on to take 
the Irish poor led them into temptation, | some action; and that if the magistrates 
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did not put the Act into operation, some 
other means should be resorted to for se- 
curing that object. The right hon. Gentle- 
man would, he hoped, be prepared with 
some proposal on this subject next Session. 


Meanwhile, he begged leave to withdraw | | 


the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PUBLIC INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 
MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he rose to 
move for the Returns of which he had 
given notice. These Returns were of a 
remarkable character, and it was only 
just to the individuals who had been 
engaged in the preparation of them that 
some notice should be taken of the la- 
bour they had undertaken. This coun- 
try by the possession of these Returns 
would be placed in a situation in which 
no other civilized country had ever been 
in, for they would give an account of the 
net income and expenditure with a con- 
tinuous balance-sheet without an interval 
from the year 1688 to the present time. 
The first gentleman who had) been en- 
gaged in the preparation of the Return 
was Mr. Dwight, of the Treasury, who 
had a very extensive acquaintance with 
the records of the department. An idea 
of his labours might be gathered from 
the fact, that it was only at a recent 
period that the financial operations had 
been reduced toa unit system—that the old 
system was constituted of a vast number 
of separate accounts; each tax having 
been a separate tax with separate charges 
—and that it was only since the time of 
Mr. Pitt that they had been formed into 
one consolidated system. Unhappily Mr. 
Dwight died, and another gentleman of 
the Treasury, Mr. Chisholm, had to carry 
on the preparation of the Return. A 
third gentleman, whose name he had also 
to mention, was Mr. Anderson, whose 
devoted attention and indefatigable in- 
dustry had given him a high place in the 
Civil Service of the country. The result 
of the investigations of these gentlemen 
would form a bulky document, perhaps of 
two folio volumes ; but as several hun- 
red pages were already in type, he 
trusted the Return would be in the hands 
of Members at the commencement of the 
next Session of Parliament. It would 


form an important record of the general 
financial history of the country, and he 
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though€ it would be interesting to the 
House to know that so important an un- 
dertaking was to be completed, and also 
by whom the labour had been performed, 


Surgeons Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Accounts ordered, “of the Net Public Income 
and Expenditure of Great Britain, in each finan- 
cial year from 1688 (the period of the Revolution) 
to the 5th day of January 1801 (the period of the 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland), and 
of the other Receipts into and Issues from the 
Exchequer, distinguishing the amounts raised by 
creation of Debt, and the amounts applied to the 
reduction of Debt ; showing also the Balances in 
the Exchequer at the beginning and end of each 
year :” 

“Similar Accounts of the Net Public Income 
and Expenditure of Ireland (1688 to 1800 in- 
clusive) :” 

“ Accounts of the Gross Public Income of 
Great Britain, deducting Drawbacks, Repayments, 
&c., and Bounties of the nature of Drawbacks, 
and of the Gross Public Expenditure, including 
payments out of the Gross Income in its progress 
to the Exchequer for national objects and for the 
collection of the Revenue, for each financial year 
from the 5th day of January 1801 (the period of 
the Union) to the 5th day of January 1817 (the 
period of the Consolidation of the Revenues of 
Great Britain and Ireland) :” 

‘Similar Accounts of the Gross Public Income 
and Expenditure of Ireland (1801 to 1816 in- 
clusive) :” 

“ And, similar Accounts of the Gross Public 
Income and Expenditure of the United Kingdom, 
for each financial year from the 5th day of January 
1801 up to the present time :—To which Accounts 
shall be appended Abstract and Subsidiary Ac- 
counts, and Notes explanatory of the Financial 
transactions included in the said Accounts.”— 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 


VETERINARY SURGEONS BILL. 
(Mr. Holland, Mr. Newdegate.) 
[pitt 121.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, it was not 
his intention to press the measure during 
the present Session, but he was anxious to 
remove some misapprehensions which had 
arisen with respect to it since the second 
reading. The veterinary profession had 
of late years grown into importance, and 
was rapidly advancing under its present 
organization; but it was necessary to draw 
a distinction between the old Royal Vete- 
rinary College at Camden Town, of which 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Speaker, 
and himself had been Governors for the 
last twenty years, and which might be re- 
garded as the Alma Mater of the rest, 
and the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, to which the Government of Sir 
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Robert Peel in 1844 granted the power 
of issuing diplomas, and against which the 
opposition of some of the Members from 
Scotland was directed. The part which 
the late Professor Dick had taken with 
respect to the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons and the College at Edin- 
burgh was a matter of history; the Pro- 
fessor had received a memorial signed by 
seventy-one practitioners, all of them for- 
merly his pupils, urging upon him that by 
attempting to invalidate the charter of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
which was granted in 1844, and obtained 
mainly at his instance, he was inflicting 
a serious injury on the profession, and re- 
establishing a system of rivalry and jea- 
lousy between the schools which had been 
found by experience to be most injurious 
to the profession. Now that Professor 
Dick was dead a misunderstanding had 
arisen, and Members for Scotland were 
under the impression that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Evesham and himself in intro- 
ducing this Bill had some design to do an 
injury to the Scotch profession. He as- 
sured those hon. Gentlemen that there 
was not the slightest intention of taking 
any unfair advantage of the Scotch schools. 
It only needed the Sign Manual of Her 
Majesty to change the name of the school 
in Edinburgh, and when that school had 
changed its name it would stand on pre- 
cisely the same footing as the Royal 
Veterinary College at Camden Town. It 
was provided by the charter granted to 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
that if new schools should grow up and 
obtain the Sign Manual they should stand 
in the same position as the previously 
existing Colleges, and that there should 
be an uniformity of diploma as regarded 
the quantum of attainments required from 
all candidates for diploma in whatever 
colleges or schools, or by whatever means 
they might have attained the requisite 
proficiency. He hoped the Government 
would give an assurance that the Alma 
Mater of the profession, as represented by 
the Governing Body, should have a fair 
hearing before any alteration took place ; 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
who represented the Education Depart- 
ment would give an assurance that during 
the recess nothing should be done with 
respect to the existing charter for granting 
diplomas to prejudice the case as it now 
stood. 

Mr. CORRY said, there was so much 
discrepancy in the representations he had 
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received with regard to this Bill from both 
sides of the House that it was not easy for 
& person not conversant with the subject 
to arrive at a conclusion. He was glad 
the hon. Member did not intend to press 
the measure this Session. He would give 
the hon. Gentleman his assurance that 
nothing should be done during the recess 
to prejudice the case, and that no charter 
should be granted to the Scotch college 
to grant diplomas. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he thought this 
was one of the most extraordinary Bills 
ever brought before the House, and he was 
sorry that the right hon. Gentleman had 
been rash enough to give a pledge that 
nothing should be done during the recess 
to grant a charter for the establishment of 
a college for Scotland and not for Edin- 
burgh alone, though £40,000 had been 
bequeathed by a public spirited man for 
that purpose. He could only characterize 
the Bill as one to ‘‘ repeal the Union,” 
inasmuch as it would fine and stigmatize 
as an impostor every man who practised 
as a veterinary surgeon in Scotland or 
Ireland, no matter what his qualifications, 
if he did not hold the diploma of the 
London College. 


Order discharged : Bill withdrawn, 


COMPULSORY CHURCH RATE ABOLI 
TION BILL—[Buz 143.) 
(Mr. Gladstone, Sir George Grey, Mr. Milner 


Gibson, Mr. Attorney General.) 

SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [18th July], “‘ That the Bill be now 
read a second time,’’ and which Amend- 
ment was, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“no scheme for the total, or partial, or absolute, 
or qualified abolition of Church Rates will be 
satisfactory to this House which does not contain 
some legal and certain provision for supplying 
any deficiency which may ensue from such scheme, 
in the funds applicable to the maintenance of the 
fabric of the Church,”—({ Mr. Neate,) 











— instead thereof 

Question again proposed, ‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 
Mr. HUBBARD said, he approached 


this question with a sincere desire to treat 
it with the utmost liberality, and with 4 
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most cordial regard for the interest and 
feelings of the Dissenter ; but it was im- 

ible not to see that the House could 
never arrive at a just decision upon the 
subject unless it had the case truthfully 
before it. If he was rightly informed, the 
parishes in which church rates were no 
longer levied were small in numbers, but 
great in wealth and importance; while 
there was a large number of parishes, 
though they were of diminished popula- 
tion, in which church rates were levied, 
the inhabitants being satisfied that those 
rates should be continued. In places where 
the Dissenters were in the majority there 
could be no interest. in respect to such 
Bills as this, because the question had 
been disposed of by the vote of the 
majority. Did the agitation proceed then 
from places in which church rates were 
levied ? He thought not, because in these 
places the majority, at least, were satisfied 
that the rates should continue. It was 
true that in many of those parishes there 
might be a small number of Dissenters ; 
but he believed it was not so much from 
them as for them the demand came that 
church rates should be abolished. If it 
were the case that the Dissenters were 
unwilling to accept the proposition con- 
tained in. the Bill of the Solicitor General, 
it ought to be for some well-defined reason; 
but they had heard no reason at all given. 
In the absence, therefore, of any alleged 
reason, he must endeavour to find one. 
Some years ago there was a proposition to 
exempt Dissenters from the payment of 
church rates on their signing a declaration 
that they were members of a religious 
communion other than that of the Es- 
tablished Church. The hon. Baronet who 
was then Member for Tavistock, and leader 
of the movement against church rates (Sir 
John Trelawny), objected to that propo- 
sition, on the ground that many of those 
who desired exemption were members of 
no religious communion. The following 
year, with the concurrence of the noble 
Lord the Member for Stamford, and in 
order to meet that objection, he brought 
in Bill which would have given an exemp- 
tion to any person who signed a declara- 
tion that he did not conform to the Church 
of England. Again, that was objected to, 
on the ground that it would be “ ticket- 
ing” the Dissenters, and they did not 


choose to be ticketed. In the Bill of the|Mr. Morley on the other. 


{Jury 24, 1866} 
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intimation to the churchwardens that he 
desired to be exempted. Nothing could 
be more simple and inoffensive than such 
a mode of claiming exemption, but they 
were told by the hon. and learned Member 
for Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer) that 
even that would not be satisfactory to 
the Dissenters. It was true that the 
most carefully prepared method of ex- 
emption that could be devised was open to 
formidable objections. One objection na- 
turally was that to make any exemption 
from payment of a rate was a violation of 
principle, and another objection was that 
any process of exemption tempted those 
who were niggard to save their money and 
to throw a greater burden upon those who 
were liberal. That was a formidable ob- 
jection no doubt, and another equally true 
was that in mary instances churches would 
be left entirely unprotected. He knew in- 
stances in which the whole property be- 
longed to the Dissenters, and of course if 
the property of Dissenters was exempt from 
church rates no church rate would be levied 
in those parishes, and it would fall upon 
the clergy and poor parishioners to raise 
the means necessary to maintain the fa- 
bric, assisted probably by some fund 
which Churchmen would probably inau- 
gurate. In any system of adjustment, 
therefore, Churchmen must make consi- 
derable sacrifices; still, such was his desire 
for a settlement of the question that he 
would be willing to face all the difficulties 
in order to offer those who considered 
themselves aggrieved an acceptable propo- 
sition. Now, what were the reasons why 
Dissenters would not accept the terms 
which Churchmen were prepared to offer ? 
The hon. Member for Birmingham had 
told them distinctly, “‘that this was a 
struggle for supremacy between Church- 
men and Dissenters.”” It might be said 
that the hon. Member was an extreme 
man; well, then, what were the words of 
Mr. Miall, the champion of the Noncon- 
formists? Mr. Miall said, ‘the entire 
separation of Church and State was the 
real object of the Dissenters.”’ But, if 
that was not enough, he would quote the 
sentiments of the real author of the Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire told the House that in 





| 


this matter he had consulted the hon. 
Member for Stoke on the one side and 
Now, Mr. 


olicitor General even that difficulty was Morley he took to be an eminent exponent 
avoided, because all it required of any one of Nonconformist sentiments; upon mat- 
who objected to pay church rates was an ‘ters of trade and business his opinions 
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were remarkably intelligent and sound, 
and he, for one, regretted his absence from 
the House. Addressing a meeting of the 
Liberation Society Jast year Mr. Morley 
said he would have the Committee act in 
the spirit of the remarks made by the 
Rev. T. Binney, twenty-seven years ago, 
on laying the foundation stone of the 
Weigh - House- Yard Chapel, when he 
said— 


Compulsory Church Rate 


“Tt is to me, I confess, a matter of deep 
serious religious conviction that the Established 


Church is a great national evil, that it is an ob- | 


stacle, to the progress of truth and godliness in 
the land, that it destroys more souls than it saves, 
and that therefore its end is most devoutly to be 
wished for by every lover of God and man.” 


He had heard a great deal about Romish 
intolerance, but he had never heard a gen- 
timent more intolerant or atrocious than 
that which he had just quoted. He 
did not believe that these were the sen- 
timents generally entertained by the Dis- 
senters of this country. ‘ The Wesleyans, 
for instance, did not wish to see the 
Church of England degraded or destroyed. 
No doubt many who belonged to that 
portion of the Nonconformist body would 
be glad to be relieved from ehurch rates, 
but they had no wish to be relieved by 
a process that would be destructive to 
the Church of England. Now, what was 
the difference between the Bill of the So- 
licitor General, and that before the House ? 
The former carried to its full extent the 
principle of religious liberty; the Bill 
which answered the requirements of the 
Nonconformists would establish religious 
equality. While the one was in harmony 
with the legislation of the country, the 
other was absolutely incompatible with the 
Constitution. 
not have while the statute book and the 
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sion of the nation, and the sign of the 
pre-eminence of the Established Church, 
If that pre-eminence is disputed, let the 
malcontents attempt to repeal the Act on 
which it rests. In the matter of mere pecu- 
niary rights there must be some few points. 
upon which there could be no equality, 
The Sovereign must be of the Church of 
England, and her Civil List was provided 
out of the taxation of the country. The very 
chaplain of that House was paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund. These were points 
upon which the Church enjoyed a pre- 
dominance, and, unless they were pre- 
pared to destroy every one of the links 
which connected Church and State, it 
would be useless to destroy that which 
depended on the maintenance of Church 
|rates. He contended that the proposition 
| embodied in the Bill of the Solicitor Gene- 
| ral contained all that the Dissenters had a 
| right to ask, and all that Churchmen were 
,entitled to remit. For so much he was 
| prepared to go, but not for a Bill which 
| sought to sever one of the ties that united 
Church and State together, and tended 
most seriously to endanger both the civil 
rights and religious liberty of the people 
of this country. He could not, therefore, 
vote for the Bill, and if as he believed there 
was an understanding that the second 
reading was to pass without a division, he 
should be compelled to absent himself when 
the question was put from the Chair. 

Mr. HENLEY begged to move the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would not press 
his Motion to a division. The ques- 
tion was one of great importance, and an 
understanding had been arrived at that 
this was to be the last stage considered 
For his own 








, during the present Session. 


Constitution remained as they were. What! part, he certainly should persist in asking 
was called the supremacy of the Church he} the House to read the Bill a second time, 


would rather call, with the late Sir Robert 
Peel, its predominance. If it was intended 
to destroy the connection of Church and 
State, let them get rid of shams, false pre- 
tences, and false issues, and let a Motion 
be made at once for the repeal of the ‘* Act 
for the Limitation of the Crown.”’ In virtue 
of that Act the Sovereign of this country 
must be a member of the Church of Eng- 
land. That Act requires that as an es- 
sential antecedent to his coronation the 
Sovereign receive the Holy Sacrament ac- 
cording to the Ritual of the Church of 
England. And that religious act of the 
Sovereign is at once the religious profes- 


Mr. Hubbard 


\ and the matter could be disposed of more 
conveniently at the present sitting than on 
some future occasion, when, perhaps, it 
would stand in the way of Government 
business. 

Mr. SELWYN said, he was entirely 
unable to appreciate the motives leading 
his right hon. Friend the Member for South 
Lancashire to press on this Bill, and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Henley) would persevere with his Motion. 
Had the measure for the total abolition of 
church rates failed to pass the second 
reading there might be, with some persons, 
an object in persisting with this Motion. 
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The Bill was said to have been introduced 
as a compromise, but, instead of exhibiting 
anything like a spirit of concession, as far 
as the interests of the Church were con- 
cerned, it was more objectionable than the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Bury St. 
Edmunds. Not one of those who had 
consistently advocated the continuance of 
the national rates, he believed, had been 
consulted with regard to the Bill, and it 
was, in point of fact, regarded by them as 
more objectionable than the total abolition 
of church rates. Much vexed and trouble- 
some questions were sometimes got rid of 
by suggestions unexpected and altogether 
novel. But the proposal to abolish the 
compulsory power of enforcing church 
rates had not even the merit of freshness, 
for it was neither more nor less than the 
proposal made over and over again by the 
hon. Member for Birmingham, who cer- 
tainly never thought of advancing it as 
& compromise, but only as a further 
mode of obtaining the end which he had 
in view. The Bill was one in any case 
that ought not to receive a second read- 
ing without very full discussion; and to 
press it forward a stage knowing that it 
must ultimately be abandoned could only 
be with the desire of gaining a questionable 
advantage. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he also should 
support the Motion for the adjournment of 
the debate. He trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanea- 
shire would not place him in the painful 
position of having to leave the House rather 
than remain as appearing to assent to the 
second reading of the Bill. This Bill 
would not only abolish church rates, but 
it would break up the present parochial 
system. He appealed to the hon. Mem- 
bers on the Liberal side of the House whe- 
ther they were prepared to destroy the 
principle of self-government in this respect. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Debate be now 
adjourned.” —(Mr. Henley.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 64 ; Noes 
108: Majority 44. 
Question again proposed, ‘That the 


words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Mz. HENLEY begged to move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it was not com- 
petent for the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self to make that Motion after the last 
Motion which he had made. 
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Coronet NORTH said, in that case he 
would make the Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Colonel North.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE must say that 
it was with very great regret that he 
found that method of opposition resorted 
to. Often and often when sitting on that 
(the Treasury) Bench had he and his 
Friends discouraged Motions of a similar 
character coming from behind them, and 
urged that when it was for the convenience 
of the House that a debate should proceed 
it should not be sought to arrest it at 
such an hour, or even at a much later one 
(a quarter to one), and he thought it was 
the duty of the Government to follow that 
example on the present occasion. It should 
be remembered that this Bill had been 
accepted by Gentlemen who but for their 
acceptance of it would have long ago 
carried to the third reading a measure of 
their own, but who had refrained from 
doing so in the expectation that nothing 
would be done to prevent the House from 
giving its judgment upon the present Bill, 
and he therefore appealed to the Govern- 
ment, if they did not think the debate 
could now be conveniently continued, to 
assist him in fixing the resumption of it for 
Thursday at twelve o’clock. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had been in the 
House since twelve o’clock at noon, and 
he could not undertake at that time of the 
night to discuss this Bill, as he felt it 
necessary to do at considerable length. He 
had been present on every occasion when 
the Bill had been before the House ; it had 
always been brought forward at a late hour, 
when there was no chance of getting a fair 
discussion. He had just heard for the 
first time that there was any understanding 
between the right hon. Gentleman and 
those who had charge of the other Bill on 
that subject ; and he believed that there 
were numerous Gentlemen on that (the 
Ministerial) side who knew nothing about 
it. The last remark of the right hon. 
Gentleman proved the entire complicity 
there was between the supporters of the 
present Bill and the advocates of total 
abolition, and he hoped the country would 
take notice of the fact as showing the real 
nature of the right hon. Gentleman’s pro- 
posal. For his own part, he disliked ten 
thousand times more than doing away 
with church rates the machinery which the 
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right hon. Gentleman had most ingeniously 
contrived to sow discontent, disunion, and 
heartburning throughout the parishes of 
the country. He hoped, therefore, that 
the hon. Member would persevere in his 
Motion for the adjournment. 

Mr. SELWYN said, he was at a loss 
to know the reason for pressing the Mo- 
tion for the second reading of this Bill, 
when it was evident that neither of the 
Bills on the subject of church rates could 
pass this Session. Only those who desired 
total abolition would gain by this measure, 
which, in fact, he regarded as the worse 
proposal of the two. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, the 
Bill, on the back of which his name ap- 
peared, would not be forced, and he trusted 
that the right hon. Member for South 
Lancashire would rest satisfied with what 
progress he had already attained, and 
would not press his measure further dur- 
ing the present Session. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
regretted the tone which the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had adopted on that 
occasion, and must say, after the pro- 
longed sittings they had had that day, he 
thought the proposal to adjourn that de- 
bate at a quarter to one o’clock was a very 
reasonable one. The second reading of 
the Bill had been moved at four or five 
o’clock on a Wednesday afternoon. The 
discussion had been resumed at five mi- 
nutes past twelve o’clock last night, and 
yet the right hon. Gentleman contended 
that it was the duty of the Government to 
terminate the discussion. [Mr. Gtap- 
sTONE: To let it go on.] At a quarter 
past one! The right hon. Gentleman 
should recollect that the Government even 
now had not moved the adjournment of 
the House. It was proposed by an inde- 
pendent Member, and he appealed to both 
Bides of the House whether, after the 
speech of the right hon. Member (Mr. 
Henley), the Government could refuse to 
accept the proposal for the adjournment. 
The question was too important to be 
treated in this way, nor could it in this 
manner be discussed satisfactorily either 
to the House or to the country. With 
respect to the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Bury St. Edmunds, he would remind the 
House that the second reading had been 
already agreed to, and that the Committee 
was fixed for that morning. He could 
not, therefore, see that any inconvenience 
would result, the Bill of the hon. Member 
being taken at the morning sitting, from 


Mr. Henley 


{COMMONS} 
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the debate being now adjourned. Apart 
from this, he had himself had no Oppor- 
tunity of expressing his opinion on the 
Bill ; other Members of the Government 
were in the same position, and he must 
say it was one that had failed to satisfy 
the members of the Church of England, 
who had decidedly declared against it. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he wished to 
remind the noble Lord that no answer had 
been given to the Question of his right 
hon. Friend as to whether the Govern. 
ment would be prepared to afford facilities 
for the resumption of the debate on some 
future day. He must also call his atten. 
tion to the fact that the Leader of the 
House had spoken on the second reading 
of the Bill, and had given a pledge to the 
effect that the Government would not vote 
against it. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that if, as he believed was. the case, the 
Government were pledged through their 
Leader not to vote against the second read- 
ing of this Bill, that pledge would of course 
be redeemed. He understood, however, 
that his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, while making that pro- 
mise, announced that he was not prepared 
to assent to the principle of the measure, 
For his own part, he could not assent to 
it, and he had only to add that he was 
afraid it would not be possible for the Go- 
vernment to set apart a day for resuming 
the discussion. 

Mr. HUNT said, he should support the 
Motion for the adjournment of the debate, 
as the Bill was not like that for the total 
abolition of church rates which had al- 
ready been frequently discussed. It was 
an entirely new and a very important mea- 
sure, and it was not fair to ask hon. 
Members to proceed with it at that hour 
of the night, especially when it was taken 
into account that the House was to meet at 
twelve o’clock to-morrow, and that there 
was to be a morning sitting on the day 
after, as well as on Friday and Tuesday 
next. This being the case, he could only 
recommend the right hon. Gentleman who 
had charge of the Bill- to take the best 
opportunity he could find of proceeding 
with it, As at present advised, he enter- 
tained to the Bill the most serious objec- 
tion, and he could not see what the right 
hon. Gentleman hoped to gain by pressing 
on the second reading when he proposed 
not to go beyond that stage this Session. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that Wednes- 
day, the lst of August, was an open day, 
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and his right hon. Friend would assent to 
the adjournment of the debate till that 
day. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Debate further adjourned till Wednes- 
day next. 


coMMON LAW COURTS (FEES AND SALARIES) 
BILL. 

Bill “‘ to make further provision respecting the 
Fees payable in the Superior Courts of Law at 
Westminster, and in the Offices belonging thereto, 
and respecting the Salaries of certain Officers of 
those Courts,” presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 240.) 

House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 25, 1866. 


MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn—Sir Gra- 
ham Graham Montgomery, baronet, for Peebles- 
shire. 

Posuic Bitts— Resolutions in Committee—Landed 
Estates Court, &c. (Ireland) [Salaries]. 

Resolutions reported—Fortifications and Works. 

Ordered—Fortifications and Works*; Oysters 
Cultivation (Ireland).* 

First Reading—New South Wales and Van Die- 
men’s Land Government* [242] [Lords] ; 
Oysters Cultivation (Ireland) * [243]; Fortifi- 
cations (Provision for Expenses) * [244]. 

Second Reading—Parishes (Scotland) Act (1848) 
Amendment * [232]. 

Committee—Public Libraries Act Amendment 
(re-comm) [241]. 

Report—Public 
comm.) [241]. 

Considered as amended—Fees (Public Depart- 
ments) * [223]. 

Third Reading—Iniland Revenue * [209]; Co- 
lonial Branch Mints * [215]; Tramways (Ire- 
land) Acts Amendment * [149]. 

Withdrawn — Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) 
190]; Sea Coast Fisheries (Ireland) [147]; 
insbury Estate (97) ; Charitable ona- 

tions and Bequests (Ireland) [201]; Tenure 
and Improvement of Land (Ireland) [130]. 


ibraries Act Amendment (re- 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT AMENDMENT 
(re-committed) BILL—[Bux 241.] 
(Mr. William Ewart, Mr. Duulop.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clauses agreed to. 
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Mr. CHEETHAM moved a new clause 
to the effect that Libraries and Museums 
established under the Acts named in the 
Bill be exempted from rates. 


Clause (Libraries and Museums ex- 
empted from rates,)—(Mr. Cheetham,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Mr. EARLE objected to the clause, as 
introducing a new principle. 

Mr. CHEETHAM said, that was not 
the case, for the words of the clause were 
taken from the existing Act. 

Mr. AYRTON hoped that the clause 
would not be pressed. The general ques- 
tion of exemption from rating required 
consideration ; and that general question 
ought not to be embarrassed by the crea- 
tion of another special exemption by ex- 
= legislation. 

orp NAAS testified to the inconve- 
nience which arose in Ireland from these 
special exemptions from rating. 

Mr. POWELL trusted that the Pre- 
sident of the Poor Law Board would be 
able next year to introduce a Bill dealing 
with the whole subject of the exemption 
of charitable institutions from rating ; but 
he agreed that an exceptional clause like 
this was objectionable. 

Mr. M‘LAREN supported the clause, 
thinking that as these museums and li- 
braries were themselves to be supported 
out of the rates, it would be a cumbrous 
proceeding to render them liable to pay- 
ment of rates. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the force of 
that argument was much weakened by the 
fact that the area of rating had lately been 
changed from the parish to the whole 
union, many parts of which might not 
share in the benefits of these institutions. 

Mr. WALPOLE thought the objection 
valid ; the effect of the exemption would 
be to throw a burden on other parts of the 
union besides that in which the museum 
or library existed. He thought it would 
be the best course to withdraw the clause. 

Mr. HENLEY thought that the Go- 
vernment would soon be obliged to take 
the whole question of rating into conside- 
ration with a view of settling the doubts 
as to the exemptions claimed by certain 
institutfons. After the decision of the 
House of Lords in the Mersey Docks case 
it had become necessary to deal with the 
question as awhole. He should certainly 
vote against the proposed clause, because 
of the inconvenience of introducing ano- 
ther statutable exemption. He also thought 
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that the class of property affected by the 
Bill had no very strong case for claiming 
exemption from rates. | 
Mr. NEATE said, he quite agreed that | 
the whole subject of rating must imme- | 
diately come under revision. He was, how- | 
ever, afraid that the effect of any general | 
measure on the subject would be to extend | 


{COMMONS} 
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LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
BILL—[Bux 190.] 


(Sir Colman O’Loghlen, Mr. Gregory.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. GREGORY said, that at this 


the area of rating rather than to limit it; | period of the Session it would be idle for 
he was, therefore, desirous that the insti- | him to attempt to proceed further with a 


tutions in question should have the ad- | 


Bill of this magnitude ; but in the absence 


vantage of exemption before the enactment of the hon. and learned Baronet the Mem. 


of any general measure, and he should, | 


ber for Clare (Sir Colman O’Loghlen), who 


consequently, vote in favour of the clause. | had drawn the Bill, he hoped he would be 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 


allowed to make a few observations respect. 


would remind the Committee that an at-| ing its objects, with a view to their being 


tempt was made to introduce a clause of 
this sort into a Bill some years ago for 
the purpose of exempting fine art and 
certain other institutions from the payment 
of rates. On that occasion he (Mr. G. 
Hardy) felt it his duty to oppose the pro- 
position, and it was ultimately rejected 
by the House. It appeared to him that 
there was still greater reason why the 
present clause should be rejected on the 
grounds stated by his right hon. Friend. 
It should be recollected that a great change 
had been recently made in the law, where- 
by, instead of parish rating, there was now 
established a union rating; and these in- 
stitutions, however beneficial they might 
be to the particular parishes in which they 
were situated, were probably of little ad- 
vantage to the union generally. Whatever 
was done upon the subject of rating ought, 
he thought, to be done by a general mea- 
sure. Instead of wishing to increase the 
present list of special exemptions he was 
much more inclined to repeal them, and 
place the entire subject on a broader and 
more satisfactory basis. He hoped the 
House would not sanction the clause. 

Mr. GILPIN said, he was wholly 
opposed to the establishment of any ad- 
ditional exceptional legislation, at a time 
when the whole subject must be taken 
into the consideration of the Government. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘ That 
the Clause be read a second time.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 10; 
Noes 54: Majority 44. é 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 


sidered Zo-morrow, and to be printed. 
[Bill 241.] 


Mr. Henley 





considered by all those who took an inte- 
rest in the subject during the approaching 
recess. The Bill proceeded upon the 
principle that in order to encourage the 
application of capital and labour to the 
cultivation of the land in Ireland it was 
expedient to give tenants a more secure 
occupation of their holdings than a mere 
tenancy at will or one from. year to year, 
and its object was to discourage, as far as 
possible, such holdings, and to hold out 
inducements to landlords to give leases to 
their tenants. It proposed—as had been 
proposed in the Bill of the late Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland—that in every case 
where there was no written contract be- 
tween the landlord and tenant, the law 
should presume that there was an agree- 
ment for a lease. In other words, it 
was proposed that for the future a tenancy 
of agricultural land from year to year 
could only be created by an agreement in 
writing. In the case of the absence of 
any such written contract any tenancy of 
agricultural land created after the passing 
of the Bill should be deemed and taken 
to be a tenancy under an agreement for 
twenty-one years. In order to induce 
landlords to give these leases, discourage- 
ments to a certain degree were thrown in 
the way of the continuance of this system 
of yearly tenancy. For example, it was 
proposed that any such tenancy created 
after the passing of the Bill should entitle 
the tenant to deduct from his rent one-half 
of the county cess. It was further laid 
dowr in the Bill that in respect to yearly 
tenancies the landlord should not be en- 
titled to distrain for rent. But the great 
point on which the Bill turned was to be 
found in the 11th clause, which enacted 
that in case the landlord should eject his 
tenant for any other cause than that of 
the nonpayment of rent the tenant should 
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be entitled to compensation. That was 
po new principle, inasmuch as it was one 
that had always been recognized in the 
compensations paid by railway companies, 
who not only paid the landlord for the 
property in fee, but also compensated the 
tenant when it was necessary to take land 
or premises occupied by the latter. Those 
‘were the main provisions of the Bill. It 
should also be remarked that all these 

rovisions were prospective. On the other 
hand, in order to avoid any confusion 
or litigation that might arise from ex- 
tending this Bill to every kind of minute 
holding, it was proposed to exempt from 
its operation all occupations under £4 a 
year. Now, this measure was intended to 
apply to a state of things which in his 
opinion did not exist in any other country 
that could be called civilized. In Prussia 
there was no such thing known as yearly 
tenancies or tenancies at will. All the 
land there was held under leases of longer 
or shorter duration. In England there 
were no doubt a large number of tenancies 
at will; but those holdings were upon a 
totally different foundation to what they 
were in Ireland. If a landlord in Eng- 
land evicted his tenant the latter suffered 
no wrong in respect to improvements, inas- 
much as they were generally made by the 
landlord himself. The reverse, as a rule, 
was the case in Ireland, where the tenants, 
at the cost of their own labour and money, 
effected improvements on their land. There 
they were frequently evicted from their 
own improvements, to which their land- 
lords had not contributed probably one 
farthing. Amongst the many measures 
introduced from time to time for the ad- 
vantage of Ireland none had proved more 
beneficial than the Incumbered Estates 
Court. This Court had had the effect of in- 
troducing a new and solvent proprietary to 
replace the old insolvent class that formed 
aconsiderable portion of the landlords of 
Ireland. By this there was effected great 
improvement in the general condition of 
thecountry. But as far as the condition of 
the tenantry of Ireland was concerned the 
operation of the Incumbered Estates Court 
tended not to improve it. Though the old 
proprietors were often of a needy and spend- 
thrift character their sympathies and inte- 
rests were more or less identified with their 
tenants ; whereas the new proprietors hav- 
ing purchased their estates in those Courts 
in the way of mercantile transactions had 
no particular attachment to or sympathy 
with the old tenantry. They immediately 
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set about raising their rents, consolidating 
their farms, without any regard to the 
long standing or exertions of the existing 
tenants. He believed that this insecurity 
of tenure in Ireland was detrimental to 
the landlord himself, in tending to lower 
the value of the land, and to create agrarian 
outrages throughout the country. It en- 
couraged the demand for fixity of tenure 
and compulsory valuation. It confirmed 
the occupying tenant in his belief of pos- 
sessing an inherent right to the soil of which 
the law unjustly deprived him; and it 
was precisely in the case of properties 
where tenants had held in undisturbed 
possession from generation to generation 
on tenancies at will, that this right to the 
soil was believed in, and actually pleaded 
in Courts of Justice. His hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Clare 
had framed this measure with no idea 
whatever of superseding the Bill of the 
late Chief Secretary for Ireland; but as 
for his (Mr. Gregory’s) motives for allow- 
ing his name to be put on the back 
of the Bill, he ‘had done so for the very 
purpose of superseding that Bill. He 
was afraid that the Bill of his right hon. 
Friend, if passed, would have been pro- 
ductive of an endless amount of litiga- 
tion and ill-feeling between landlords and 
tenants. The provisions of this Bill would 
be free from that objection. He had not 
proceeded in this matter from a mere desire 
of popularity, but had introduced it solely 
for the benefit of the country. Everything 
he had was derived from land in Ireland. 
He moved to discharge the Order for the 
second reading of the Bill, with the dis- 
tinct pledge on the part of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Clare and 
himself that it would be introduced next 
Session at the earliest possible moment. 


Motion agreed to. 
Order discharged: Bill withdrawn. 


(Ireland) Bill. 


SEA COAST FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Blake, Mr. Brady.) 
[prt 147.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. BLAKE, in moving the second 
reading of the Bill, said, that as the Ses- 
sion was then so far advanced, and there 
were some portions of the Bill which 
might involve controversy, especially those 
clauses removing nearly all restrictions on 
trawl-fishing—thus assimilating the Irish 
to the English fishery law—he would not 
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in its entirety. There were thirty-four 
clauses altogether in the Bill, every one 
of which he believed to be desirable, but 
he was willing for this Session to give 
them all up except two, the 3rd and 29th 
clauses. If even these were passed, he 
believed they would, if properly carried 
out, not only arrest the fearful decline that 
was going on in the fisheries, but also give 
a stimulus to that branch of industry cal- 
culated to raise it to the position it ought 
to occupy. The third clause proposed to 
combine the sea coast with the inland 
fisheries under one administration, making 
it as much an independent department as 
any other. The 29th clause proposed to 
extend the provisions of the 10 Vict. 
to the Act which would enable the Com- 
missioners of Public Works to advance 
loans for the cultivation of oysters, the 
building of piers, and also for the building 
and repairing of fishing vessels and boats, 
and the purchase of fishing gear, &c., on 
satisfactory security being given for the 
repayment. In order to show the utility 
of passing these clauses he would lay 
before the House a brief statement of the 
actual condition of the fisheries, and the 
manner in which they had declined for 
the last twenty years. He would quote 
from the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the fishe- 
ries of the United Kingdom. They stated 
that there was a great falling off in the 
number of boats and men employed along 
the coast. In the year 1830 there were 
13,119 vessels of all classes, and 64,771 
men and boys employed in the trade. In 
1836, when the stimulus of bounties or 
loan funds was withdrawn, the number 
of vessels fell to 10,761, and the men and 
boys to 54,119. In 1845, immediately 
before the famine, the number of vessels 
was 19,888, and the men and boys 93,073 ; 
in 1848 (after the famine), the number of 
vessels fell to 16,932, and the men and 
boys to 70,111, whilst last year the num- 
ber of vessels was but 9,300, and the 
hands had fallen to 40,946. This showed 
a diminution within the last twenty years 
of 10,583 boats and of 52,127 men. The 
Commissioners added that the numbers 
given for 1864, reduced as they were, still 
appeared to be large as compared with the 
produce of the fisheries indicated by the 
railway returns and the supplies in the 
principal markets. The Commissioners 
recommend that all Acts of Parliament 
which profess to regulate or restrict the 
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modes of fishing pursued in the open seq 
should be repealed, and that unrestricted 
freedom of fishing be permitted hereafter, 
The Report of the Royal Commissioners 
was brought down to 1864, and detailed 
the state of things up to 1865. The Re. 
port from the Irish Fisheries Commis- 
sioners just issued enabled him by a little 
calculation to ascertain the exact state of 
the fisheries up to the present moment, 
That Report, he was pained to say, ex. 
hibited even a sadder picture than the 
preceding account, as it appeared from it 
that in 1865, as compared with 1864, 
there had been a decrease in the year of 
311 fishing vessels and boats, and 3,026 
men and boys. The numbers now stand 
8,989 vessels of all classes, and 37,920 
men and boys, as against 19,883 vessels 
and 93,073 men and boys in 1845, so that 
in round numbers the vessels and boats 
had decreased to one-half, and there was 
only one-third of the men and boys left. 
In addition to deaths from famine and emi- 
gration having caused such a decrease in 
those following fishing pursuits, another 
great reason was the increased poverty of 
the people preventing them not only from 
buying new boats and gear, but even from 
keeping the old ones in repair, and in con- 
sequence many a stalwart fellow willing 
and able to fish had to abandon the calling, 
He had seen hundreds of instances of this 
around various parts of the coast, and had 
no doubt, if enabled to do so, thousands 
would be found to follow the avocation 
with advantage to themselves and the 
country. He did not advocate, or even 
wish, that anything should be given to 
them as a gift, but that they should give 
satisfactory security, and be made to repay 
every shilling. He believed at the time 
Government advanced loans to fishermen, 
they were in the end repayed within a few 
hundred pounds of what they had advanced. 
There was a society in Dublin established 
he believed by the excellent Society of 
Friends for assisting poor fishermen. They 
had only £2,000 or £3,000 at their dis- 
posal, the residue of some charitable fund. 
It was generally nearly all lent out, did 
a vast deal of good as far as it went, and 
he heard a short time ago from the Secre- 
tary, that they hardly ever made a bad 
debt. As the House was aware, great Im- 
provements had lately taken place in the 
cultivation of oysters. Twenty times 98 
much could be produced in Ireland as 
at present. To encourage their cultivation 
he proposed to allow the 10 Vict. to be ex- 
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‘tended, so as to enable persons entitled to 
borrow money for the improvement of their 
land, to obtain loans for oyster culture. 
By giving security they could now get ad- 
vances for drainage, subsoiling, trenching, 
&e.; irrigation, embankments from sea 
or river, enclosing and fencing, reclamation 
of waste lands, farm roads, clearing lands, 
farm buildings, scutch mills, labourers’ 
dwellings. Why should they not be al- 
lowed to carry on their improvements below 
high-water mark, and plant oyster beds on 
giving the same security for re-payment ? 
The return would be likely to be larger 
than from any other kind of outlay. Ina 
report of a lecture on the Irish Fisheries, 
by Mr. J. Hoare, which appeared in a 
leading journal (Zhe Jrish Times), he saw 
that a gentleman purchased a tract of land 
adjoining the sea for £100. During ten 
years he expended from £10 to £15 a year 
on it in cultivating oysters, and he sold it 
lately for £24,000. As he had already 
stated, he was of opinion that it would be 
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country. He believed it would be impos- 
sible for him to select a more hopeful field 
for exertion in that way than in promot- 
ing the fisheries, or one likely to yield 
more immediate, larger and permanent re- 
sults, and involving less risk and trouble. 
To no one more than to the present Chief 
Secretary for Ireland was credit due for 
the passing of the Inland Fisheries Act of 
three years since, and which had been 
already productive of so much advantage. 
The improvement of the sea fisheries was 
an object of far greater importance, and he 
trusted the noble Lord would use the in- 
fluence with which his high position in- 
vested him, by an earnest endeavour to 
place this great national resource in the 
prosperous position it might be made to 
occupy. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. Blake.) 


Greyerat DUNNE said, he hoped the 





desirable to separate the Fishery Depart- 
ment from the Board of Works. He wished | 
to speak of the Board of Works with the | 
greatest respect; but he thought they had | 
as much work on their hands as they could | 
manage without being burdened with the’ 
fisheries. ‘The Inspecting Commissioner 


} 
| 


noble Lord the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
would not interfere and alter the present 
regulations with reference to trawlers. 
The Government were in a difficult posi- 
tion relative to that subject, there being 
two Reports—that of the Royal Commis- 
sioners, and that of the Board of Works— 


of Fisheries, Mr. Barry, speaking of the | which were diametrically opposed to each 
Board, said— other, and it would therefore be necessary 

“The truth is their hands were so full that it | for the Government to use great caution in 
was with extreme difficulty that those engaged in | dealing with them. The proposed trans- 
the Trish sea fisheries could obtain their co-ope-| ference of the control of the fisheries from 
wien. | the Board of Works, he thought, would be 
The Royal Commissioners, in speaking of | advantageous, and anything that would 








the Board, remark— | 


“The fisheries of Ireland are also legally under | 
the control of a Board, which possesses almost 
unlimited powers ; but it is the practice of the 
Board to exert their powers as little as possible, 
and only under pressure from without.” 


In conclusion, he hoped the noble Lord 
representing the Irish Government (Lord 
Naas) would take the suggestion he had 
offered into immediate consideration, and 
if he would not consent to allow the two 
clauses to pass which he wanted, then it 
was to be hoped before the close of the, 
Session he would introduce some measure 
himself to arrest if possible the further de- | 
cay of their fisheries. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had on a late occasion 
spoken some encouraging words with re- 
gard to Ireland, and left it to be inferred 
that his Government would do their best 
to stay emigration by endeavouring to 
develop the industrial resources of the | 


develop the resources of the oyster fisheries 
would be beneficial. No branch of in- 
dustry could be more beneficial aided by 
loans than the Irish sea fisheries, and he 


| believed that they would be fully repaid 
'and that the Exchequer would suffer no 


loss. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he entirely ap- 
proved of the removal of the superinten- 
dence of fisheries in Ireland from the 
Board of Works; but he thought that it 
would be unwise at this late period of the 
Session to legislate upon the subject. Ne- 
gotiations were now going on between 
England and France for the regulation of 
sea fisheries, and when those negotiations 
had resulted in a convention it would be 
necessary that there should be some general 
legislation upon the subject, under which 
he trusted that the Irish fisheries would 
be placed under the same regulations as 
those of England and Scotland, and that the 
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fishermen would be taught to rely upon 
their own exertions, and not upon any 
system of protection. 

Lorp NAAS said, that no man was 
more qualified than the hon. Member for 
Waterford (Mr. Blake) to speak on a sub- 
ject to which he had for many years de- 
voted his attention. He had sat with the 
hon. Member upon more than one Com- 
mittee which had derived considerable 
advantage from his knowledge of the sub- 
ject. He must say he thought that the 
hon. Gentleman had exercised a proper 
discretion in not going on with the Bill, 
seeing that it contained many important 
enactments on which a great diversity of 
opinion existed, and which the House 
could not accept without very careful and 
ample deliberation. The hon. Gentleman 
himself proposed to press two clauses only. 
The first of these related to the control of 
the Irish fisheries, which it proposed to 
withdraw from the Board of Works, and 
transferred to a separate Commission. 
He (Lord Naas) had never concealed his 
opinion that the whole constitution of the 
Fishery Commission was very defective. 
It was a mere offset from the Board of 
Works, which was wholly*independent of 
the Irish Government and under the con- 
trol of the Treasury. If the Fishery Com- 
mission were to be remodelled, it would 
be better to place it under the Irish Exe- 
cutive ; but he did not think that it would 
be wise to come to any decision as to the 
body to whom their direction should be 
intrusted until the Royal Commission, 
which he believed would conclude its 
labours in a week or two, had made its 
Report. More than that, it would, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Monsell) had pointed out, 
soon become necessary for the Government 
to take into consideration the whole ques- 
tion of the fisheries of the United King- 
dom; and he thought that it would be 
better to leave this matter of the manage- 
ment of the fisheries of Ireland to be dealt 
with by a general measure, than to make 
it the subject of special legislation. His 
own individual opinion was that a very 
large alteration in the constitution of the 
Irish Fishery Commission ought to be 
made. The hon. Gentleman proposed in 
the 29th clause to make loans for many 
objects connected with the Irish fisheries 
—for making oyster-beds, for the building 
of piers, dredging of harbours, erection of 
curing houses, the repairing of boats, and 
the purchase of fishing gear. It was ques- 
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tionable whether industrial undertakings’ 
of the latter character were benefited by a 
system of loans. The hon. Gentleman’s 
proposal seemed to partake of the old 
system of bounties which had been found 
to be injurious to every system to which 
it had been applied. He doubted whether 
the purchase of implements and the repair 
of boats for carrying on the fishing would 
be beneficial to the fishery interest itself, 
or would be favourably considered by the 
House of Commons. For these reasons 
he was afraid he could not promise the 
hon. Gentleman to take up these clauses, 
The Government, however, were fully 
aware of the immense importance of this 
question. Among the undeveloped re- 
sources of Ireland there were none greater 
or more important than the fisheries, 
not only because of the stores of cheap 
and wholesome food which might thus 
be gained for the use of the people, but 
because of the amount of employment 
thus provided for the fishermen, from 
which body the Royal Navy and the mer- 
cantile marine were largely recruited. 
Attempts were made to establish elemen- 
tary schools to teach navigation, and the 
Government would do what it could to 
make them more useful to the people. 
The late Government had introduced a Bill 
on the subject of the oyster fishery, which 
had gone up to the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and which was intended to cure a 
defect in the law, and he had already 
given notice of his intention to introduce 
a Bill on the subject of licences for oyster 
beds. He agreed that legislation on this 
subject next Session was absolutely neces- 
sary. There was an enormous amount 
of valuable information at the disposal of 
the Government, so that they would be 
in a condition to take up the question at a 
very early period. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill withdrawn. 


FINSBURY ESTATE BILL—[Bu 97.] 
(Mr, Ayrton, Mr. Locke.) 
COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 
Mr. AYRTON took occasion to explain 
that its provisions—which had, he said, 


been much misrepresented—were b 
not on any general principle applicable to 
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the whole country, but on specific grounds, 
having reference to the metropolis alone. 
The Church in London was formerly en- 
dowed with a large extent of land which 
now formed part of the area of the metro- 
polis, and a good deal of that property had, 
he regretted to say, by the countenance of 
the ecclesiastical authorities on the one 
hand, and lay persons of influence and 
station on the other, been alienated from 
the Church, so as to be no longer available 
for the maintenance of its ministers. There 
were two or three fields, however, which 
were fortunately not so appropriated in 
the parish of Finsbury, which, owing to 
the extension of the metropolis, had be- 
come covered with houses; and the Bill 
proceeded upon the principle that the 
monies resulting from the increased value 
thus created should be spent, in the first 
instance, in the relief of the spiritual 
wants of the inhabitants of London, 
whereas those funds had hitherto been 
made available by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners to meet the spiritual necessities 
of the whole kingdom. It was said, in- 
deed, that the metropolis had been so bene- 
fited by the action of the Commission 
that the proposal contained in the Bill was 
unreasonable; but when it was borne in 
mind that the Commissioners were deriving 
from metropolitan property an income of 
£52,000 a year, and that up to the Ist 
of April, 1865—the date of the last Re- 
turns on the subject—they had laid out in 
contributing to the wants of the metropolis 
only some £19,400 a year, he did not think 
the House would be disposed to regard it 
in that light. Under the circumstances of 
the case, it appeared to him that the poorer 
classes of the metropolis had the best claim 
upon the property in question, and that 
their spiritual necessities ought to be pro- 
vided for out of it in preference to those 
of the country at large. He had intended 
to press the Bill through all its stages this 
Session, under the belief that if it were 
not passed immediately the funds might 
be appropriated by the Commissioners in 
such a way as to render it impossible to 
accomplish the object which he had in 
view. He had, however, within the last 
few days, received an assurance from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
that nothing would be done with the pro- 
perty before the middle of next Session, 
and that ample opportunity would thus be 
afforded for again discussing the question 
before it was too late. Under these cir- 
cumstances he should move that the Order 
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for going into Committee on the Bill be 
discharged. 


Order discharged : Bill withdrawn. 


CHARITABLE DONATIONS AND 
BEQUESTS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Blake, Mr. Synan.) 

[srt 201.] SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. BLAKE, in moving that the Bill be 
read a second time, expected, when he ex- 
plained the defects in the present Act re- 
lative to charities, and the losses which 
were consequently incurred by the poor, 
that the House would concur with him 
that legislation was imperatively called for. 
The preamble of the present Act stated that 
it was expedient that the pious intentions 
of charitable persons should not be frus- 
trated by the concealment or misapplica- 
tion of their bequests. It was manifestly 
the intention of the Act, that money left 
for benevolent objects should be duly ad- 
ministered. Unfortunutely, however, the 
powers of the Board were inadequate for 
the purposes intended. They were autho- 
rized to sue for the recovery of charities 
which might be concealed, withheld or 
misapplied, but they had no power to 
originate inquiries, and could only be set 
in motion at the instance of other persons. 
It unfortunately happened, too, that a fraud 
must have been actually committed before 
active steps could be taken to prevent 
further misappropriation. The Commis- 
sioners, moreover, could not interfere to 
protect a charity fund where a life interest 
intervened, or compel it to be placed in 
proper security. If an estate were about 
being sold on which a charity had a claim, 
no measures could be taken to protect the 
interests of the poor if the annual pay- 
ments had been regularly made before. 
The Commissioners were obliged to carry 
out the wills of testators literally, making 
no allowance for change of time or cir- 
cumstances; thus, in the case of Jeremy 
Hall’s charity at Limerick, they were pre- 
cluded — according to a will made 150 
years ago, when money was much more 
valuable than at present—from giving a 
schoolmaster and mistress more than £10 
a year each, and in consequence the school 
would have to be closed. Mr. Blake then 
read, at some length, extracts from a pam- 
phlet by Mr. Gernon, one of the Secretaries 
of the Board, the evidence of Mr. Hercules 
M‘Donnell before the Endowed Schools 
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Commission, and a portion of the Report of 
the Commission, to show the defects in the 
law, and proceeded: The requirements to 
render the law effective might be classed 
thus:—1. Power to interfere where a 
charity fund was in danger of being lost. 
2. Power to look after the securities in 
which charity funds were placed. 3. To 
sue by civil bill for small amounts. 4. To 
accept charitable trusts from persons anx- 
ious to make the Board depositories. 5. 
To accept compromise when all could not 
be got. 6. To advise trustees of charities 
as to the best mode of fulfilling their 
trust. In order to render the Board more 
efficient the quorum should be reduced; it 
was often found difficult to get a meeting, 
as would be seen by the letter Sir Robert 
Peel addressed to the Master of the Rolls, 
and the list of abortive meetings for the 
last year. It was most desirable, in order 
to insure meetings, and to add to the effi- 
ciency of the Board, to make the present 
Secretaries paid Commissioners. They 
were gentlemen of the highest character 
and abilities, and gave every one satisfac- 
tion. Some additional outlay would be 
required for the effective working of the 
Board; the whole expenses would not, 
however, exceed £3,000 a year, which 
ought not to be considered too much, when 
the English Commission cost £18,000. 
The Bill which he had introduced would, 
if passed, meet all the requirements he had 
mentioned; and he believed would be the 
means of saving the poor from much loss, 
through the cupidity or ignorance of 
trustees. He should not, however, at this 
period of the Session, object to withdraw 
the Bill if the noble Lord the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland would give him an as- 
surance that he would himself introduce a 
measure dealing with the subject early 
next Session. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Blake.) 


Mr. SYNAN said, that the constitution 
of the body by whom charitable bequests 
were administered in Ireland was un- 
doubtedly defective. He suggested that 
there should be paid Commissioners, as 
was provided by the Bill. There was a 
small charity in the city of Limerick with 
which he was connected which remained 
to this moment unadministered, because the 
existing Commissioners refused to render 
themselves liable for the costs which an 
application to the Court of Chancery would 
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involve. In accordance with the provi- 
sions of the charity to which he referred, 
which dated from 1687, a sum of £10 
was to be devoted to the payment of 
schoolmaster; but it was quite manifest 
that so small a payment was totally inade- 
quate to the requirements of the present 
day. A further sum was left for the 
purpose of releasing. poor debtors from 
prison; but the law on the subject of im. 
prisonment for debt had since been entirely 
altered, and the Charity Commissioners had 
no power to divert the monies thus be- 
queathed to the accomplishment of some 
useful end. The object of the Bill was, 
under those circumstances, to bring the 
Commissioners into more immediate con- 
nection with the charity, and to give them 
power to deal with it without wasting the 
funds in applications to the Court of Chan- 
cery. There were now a great many chari- 
ties at a standstill in Ireland, and he there. 
fore hoped the Government would take 
the subject into their serious consideration, 
paying, above all things, due regard to the 
religious feelings and habits of the Irish 
people, and abstaining from attempting to 
extend to Ireland the Acts in force in this 
country, because any such attempt would 
only tend to arouse feelings of hostility. 

Mr. MONSELL considered that great 
caution ought to be employed in legis 
lating on this subject, while at the same 
time the differences between the present 
state of the law in England and Ireland 
showed the necessity of introducing some 
fresh legislation upon it. 

Mr. PIM said, that unless the matter 
should be properly taken up the best thing 
that could happen would be the dissolu- 
tion of the Board. He did not believe that 
the English Act could be adapted to Ire- 
land, but had no doubt that a measure 
could be framed which would work use- 
fully. If any measure was brought in it 
ought to be introduced by the Government 
and not by a private Member. 

Mr. M‘LAREN observed, that power 
was taken by the Bill for the appointment 
of two paid Commissioners, the charge of 
whose salaries was to be defrayed by the 
Consolidated Fund, and he objected to the 
appointment of paid men to do that which 
might very well be done by unpaid men. 

Lorp NAAS said, the question was 4 
very important one, and had been fre- 
quently considered by Parliament. The 
Commissioners were of opinion that if 
their duties and powers should be m- 
creased they would be unable to discharge 
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them. It was quite evident that great 
evils existed in Ireland from the want of 
a proper control over charities. In many 
instances funds intended for specific pur- 
had been diverted to others, or had 
been left in abeyance. He did not think 
that a Bill on the subject ought to be 
introduced unless it was likely to receive 
a very general approbation from all par- 
ties in Ireland; but if he could see his 
way to the construction of such a measure 
he should be happy to assist in the settle- 
nent of the question. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill withdrawn. 


TENURE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LAND 
(IRELAND) BILL—[Bu 130.] 
(Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Attorney General 
for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 
SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [17th May], ‘“‘ That the Bill be now 
read a second time ;”’ and which Amend- 
ment was, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, though desirous of simplifying the 
method of securing to tenants compensation for 
outlay made in permanent improvements, is Of 
opinion that, in any measure relating to the Te- 
nure and Improvement of Land in Ireland, it is 
expedient to maintain the principle affirmed by 
the Act of 1860—namely, that compensation to 
tenants should be secured in respect of those im- 
provements only which are made witb the consent 
of the Landlord ; and that the provisions as to 
the Improvement of Land in Ireland contained in 
the Measure of Her Majesty’s Government would 
operate injuriously on the position of holders of 
small farms in that Country,’”—(Lord Naas,) 


—instead thereof, 


Question again proposed, ‘“‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 

Debate resumed. " 

Mz. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
that when listening to what fell from his 
hon. Friend the Member for Galway county 
(Mr. Gregory) in withdrawing his Landlord 
and Tenant (Ireland) Bill, he was sur- 
Prised to hear him state that, while his 
own Bill was most unobjectionable and effi- 
cient, the Bill of the late Government 
was highly objectionable and almost revo- 
lutionary. There were many things which 
he approved in the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber, and it was founded on the same 
Principle as the Bill now under conside- 
ration—namely, that it was just and ex- 
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pedient that the general law of the land 
should be put on a righteous footing, 
leaving, at the same time, to parties the 
freedom of individual contract. He there- 
fore could not conceive that those who 
approved the principle of the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Galway could disapprove 
the principle of the Bill of the late Go- 
vernment. In consequence of an answer 
given by the noble Lord the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, to a question asked the 
other day, declining to take charge of this 
Bill, he and the Members of the late 
Government, in communication with the 
leading supporters of the measure, had 
come to the conclusion that it would be 
unwise and futile to continue during the 
present Session the attempt to carry the 
Bill, and therefore he would move that 
the Order for the second reading should 
be discharged. He was not, however, 
prepared to make that Motion in perfect 
silence, for he had something to say as to 
the Resolution moved by the noble Lord as 
an Amendment to the Motion for the second 
reading of the Bill, and also with respect to 
something which had been said with 
respect to the character of the Bill by a 
noble Lord in another place. The present 
Bill proceeded on a principle different 
from that on which former attempts at 
legislation on :the subject had for many 
years been founded: ‘The Bills introduced 
in former years were founded on the prin- 
ciple that the tenant should have the right 
of calling on the landlord to execute re- 
quired improvements himself or to con- 
sent to their execution, and if the land- 
lord refused assent, the tenant, subject to 
the adjudication of some tribunal or au- 
thority, was to have the right to make the 
improvements in spite of that dissent, 
and charge the landlord for them. The 
Bill of Lord Derby in 1845 contained 
compulsory powers of that nature, and 
notwithstanding the violent opposition 
of many distinguished Members of his 
own party the principle received the 
support of the Earl of Devon, the head 
of the Irish Land Commission. The Re- 
solution proposed by the noble Lord the 
present Chief Secretary for Ireland pro- 
perly applied, therefore, to former Bills, 
and not to the Bill of the late Govern- 
ment, which was founded on a different 
and more practical principle — namely, 
that it was right that the general law 
of the land in Ireland should be put on 
a wiseand just foundation, and brought into 
accordance with the facts of the case and the 
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dictates of natural equity. The Bill created 
by law implied contracts between landlord 
and tenant in the absence of special con- 
tracts to the contrary, and proposed to 
introduce into the law a custom, as it were, 
of the country, regulating the relations 
between landlord and tenant, ona prin- 
ciple analogous in character to that which 
prevailed in England. [‘‘ No, no!”] Hon. 
Members meant no doubt that this Bill 
would go beyond any customs prevailing 
in England, and he admitted that that was, 
as it ought to be, the case, for in England 
the strict letter of the law between landlord 
and tenant was tempered in a thousand 
ways for the benefit of the tenant—by the 
hereditary ancestral confidence between 
landlord and tenant, by the action of an 
efficient public opinion, by the wealth and 
power of the body of tenants, and, above 
all, by important agricultural customs 
prevailing over the country. None of 
these things were to be found in Ire- 
land, where they were most wanted. 
Under these circumstances, the late Go- 
vernment proposed the present Bill with 
the view of introducing into Ireland for 
the protection of tenants something in 
principle like the customs which pre- 
vailed in England, though applied to 
more permanent improvements, and to 
put the general law on a more satis- 
factory footing, leaving at the same time 
perfect freedom of contact between man 
and man. He believed that this Bill would 
go far to ensure to tenants their just rights. 
With such a conviction the Government 
had introduced the Bill. It was their 
belief that sooner or later such legislation 
must take place. It was with surprise 
that he had heard the Bill described 
elsewhere by an high authority connected 
with Ireland, as founded on a principle 
almost sufficient to create a revolution in 
that country, because it was one invaria- 
bly put forward by those who sought to 
make the people rise against the Imperial 
Government—namely, the principle of the 
redistribution of land. Such vague and 
excited language could hardly be an- 
swered by argument, but could only be 
met by protest and by explaining the 
nature of the Bill. It was his firm 
conviction that those were not revo- 
lutionists who proposed remedial legis- 
lation for Ireland, and that what had a 
revolutionary tendency in Ireland was the 
disposition to resist every attempt to put 
the tenant on a fair and right footing. 
He had stated last winter upon a pub- 
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lic occasion in Dublin that it was not 
enough to take strong measures to put 
down Fenianism, but that it was the 
duty of the Legislature to dry up the 
sources of sedition, and to cut away the 
elements of discontent and disaffection, 
while enforcing the law for the preserva. 
tion of order. Though circumstances com- 
pelled them now to propose the withdrawal 
of the Bill, the Government were con- 
vinced that it was founded on the pringi- 
ples of wisdom and justice; and he believed 
that some such measure must be introduced 
and passed if good relations between Eng. 
land and Ireland were to be maintained, 
It was further the conviction of the late 
Government in introducing the present Bill 
that by such legislation they would not 
only conciliate the feelings of the people 
in Ireland towards the Imperial Govern- 
ment, but also the feelings of that great 
Irish colony which exercised so much in- 
fluence on another Government beyond the 
Atlantic. It was well known that nothing 
stood so much in the way of cordial rela- 
tions between England and the United 
States as the hostility of the Irish colony 
in America to the English. Government; 
and the House might depend upon it that 
every sincere attempt made to conciliate 
the people of Ireland would act on their 
countrymen in America and tend to im- 
prove the relations of England with a 
nation in reference to which it was most 
important to be on a friendly footing. 
These were the ideas with which the Bill 
was introduced, and in withdrawing it he 
reserved to himself perfect freedom as to 
introducing it again in the next Session. 
Those with whom he had the honour of 
acting would consider, when the proper 
time arrived, what it would be their duty 
to do on this subject for the interest of 
Ireland. That would depend mainly on 
the course taken by the present Govern- 
ment, with whom,now rested the responsi- 
bility, and whose conduct with reference to 
this great question would be looked to 
most anxiously. He would now propose 
that the Motion for the second reading 
and the Amendment be withdrawn. 

Lorp NAAS said, he should only say a 
few words, as he had on a former occasion 
addressed the House at great length on the 
subject. His principal object in moving 
the Amendment to which allusion had 
been made was to elicit from the House an 
opinion as to the principle on which le- 
gislation with respect to this subject should 
proceed. In terms, the Amendment was 
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almost precisely the same as a Resolution 
moved in the Select Committee of last 
year, and accepted by Her Majesty’s then 
Government. That Resolution was sub- 
mitted to the Committee by himself, with 
the full concurrence of the then Secretary 
for Ireland and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oxford. His Resolution 
contained a principle from which he 
thought the House ought not lightly to 
depart ; and if legislation could be sub. 
mitted to the House not antagonistic to 


that principle, very useful legislation, he | 


thought, might be founded upon it. Look- 
ing to the course which this question had 
taken for many years, and the failures that 
had taken place, he felt that until some 
principle was laid down by the House on 
the subject it would be fruitless to expect 
any legislation at all upon it. He was far 
from thinking that considerable induce- 
ment to improvement might not be held 
out by legislation—he had never held any 
other opinion than that; but he did think 
they ought in any legislation upon this 
subject to consider what they were likely 
topass, and hedid not think they were likely 
to pass through that House—certainly the 
other House would not pass—any measure 
by which compensation would be given for 
improvements effected on property not only 
without the knowledge but contrary to the 
wishes of the proprietors. Now that 
principle was to a certain extent departed 
from in the right hon. Gentleman’s Bill. 
By the 29th clause the landlord would be 
placed in this position, that if any improve- 
ment was about to be made to which he 
objected he would be obliged to interfere, 
and say to his tenant, you must sign a 
certain contract or you must not go on with 
It. He did not believe that the Bill, if 
passed, would be largely taken advantage 
of; but to whatever extent it was brought 
Into operation it would certainly be to the 
disadvantage both of the landlord and the 
tenant. The great object of legislation 
should be to endeavour to bring about a 
better understanding than was said now to 
exist between landlord and tenant. His 
object in moving the Resolution was to 
show that the Bill would, in a great mea- 
sure, interfere with the interests of the 
landlord ; but he believed it would interfere 
still more with the interests of the tenant, 
and he thought it would be extremely dif- 
ficult to get over that objection. He be- 
lieved that a better feeling was springing 
up between landlords and tenants, and 

ere was no disposition on the part of 
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landlords in general to prevent tenants 
from making improvements under special 
contracts, or to grant them compensation 
for such improvements. Where the tenant 
had any desire to improve, in ninety-nine 
cases out of 100 he was not only permit- 
ted to doso, but obtained direct encourage- 
ment from the landlord to do so. Surely 
the persons most interested in the im- 
provements being made were the landlords 
themselves. His right hon. Friend had 
stated that the customs which prevailed in 
England with regard to compensation to 
tenants were altogether unknown in Ire- 
land ; but he forgot that in a great portion 
of Ireland—the province of Ulster—the 
custom of tenant right existed, and was 
more generally recognized than anything 
of the kind known in England. Now he 
was informed if the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman passed it would very much in- 
terfere with the custom that prevails in 
Ulster. With regard to the future of this 
question it was impossible for him to give 
any pledge to the House. He was as 
desirous as any Member could be to sup- 
port or introduce any measure that might 
have for its object the securing to the Irish 
tenantry compensation for improvements 
really beneficial to the land. He quite 
admitted that many cases of injustice were 
committed, and he should be most happy 
if he could see his way to some legislation 
in order to prevent them; but any mea- 
sure, of which the tendency was to create 
litigation and create ill feeling between 
landlord and tenant, would have a far more 
disastrous effect on the tenant than upon 
the rights of the landlord. He could assure 
the House if it were possible to undertake 
a measure which should provide the secur- 
ing of compensation for bond fide improve- 
ments made in land without interfering 
with what he believed to be the just rights 
of property, it should have his most hearty 
concurrence; and if the present Govern- 
ment could contrive such a measure they 
would feel it their duty to submit it for 
the consideration of the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
the noble Lord was perfectly right in not 
holding out any expectations on this 
subject unless he felt a reasonable as- 
surance that he would be able to realize 
them. He must, therefore, commend the 
fairness and frankness of the noble Lord, 
who did not at present see his way to the 
production of a measure such as he de- 
scribed. 

Lorpv NAAS: I did not say that. I 
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said I should have been happy if I could 
have seen my way to such a measure. 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not 
pretend to quote the language of the 
noble Lord. He was very glad the noble 
Lord did see his way, although he under- 
stood him to say he did not. [‘ No, no!”’} 
At all events, the noble Lord could give 
them no pledge; but if he believed he 
did see his way to any measure of improved 
legislation on this subject, it was his duty 
to tell the House that he meant to propose 
it. At all events, the noble Lord said he 
did not think it possible to arrive at any 
satisfactory conclusion on this subject un- 
less on the basis of some principle which 
should be pretty generally assented to; 
but the noble Lord had not enunciated on 
his own part any such principle, and had 
given them no light whatever as to the 
principle which, in his opinion, should form 
the basis of a measure. The Bill of his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. C. Fortescue) on 
the other hand did stand on a principle 
perfectly distinct and clear—that of sup- 
plying in the law of Ireland that equity 
and justice on this subject of which in the 
present state of the law there was great 
lack. The noble Lord had referred to 
what was known as Ulster tenant right; 
but he ventured to say nothing was more 
contrary to equity and justice than that in 
any country the courts should, in a hard 
and naked manner, refuse to recognize any 
right or title whatever in the tenant and 
cultivators of land to compensation for any 
description of improvement which he 
might have been the sole means of effect- 
ing. That was a state of the law neither 
compatible with wisdom nor justice. It 
was hardly compatible with pure humanity. 
Let him compare the state of things in 
Ireland with that of England. In Eng- 
land improvements were largely, constant- 
ly, and, as a general rule, effected by the 
capital of the landlord, yet the humane 
and happy state of the law, not satisfied 
to depend on the landlord, embodied and 
enforced to a very considerable extent the 
principle of compensation to tenants for 
Improvements made without the consent 
of the landlord. [‘‘ No, no!”] He 
affirmed this as a matter of fact. He 
affirmed it from knowledge and experience. 
[‘* No, no!”] The custom, he granted, 
prevailed variously in different parts of 
the country. [‘* No, no!”] What said 
Lord Derby on this subject. He said— 
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“In England the right was secured not only by 
law, but by the custom of the country, which was 
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equivalent tolaw. That right was capable of being 
pleaded in a court of law, and compensation wag 
awarded for improvements made not only with the 
consent of the Jandlord, but if made without ask. 
ing his leave for a single one of them. That 
custom, which had the force of law in Englan 
applied to various improvements and outlays of a 
very limited duration. In certain parts of the 
country the tenant was entitled to compensation 
for using bone-dust as manure, though that might 
not produce an effect upon more than two or three 
crops. Nothwithstanding that, however, and even 
though the landlord should not have sanctioned 
the expenditure, he would be compellable, by the 
custom of the country, to make compensation, 
Take another case of a more exclusive character 
—that of drainage. Ina great part of the south 
of England, where there were large quantities of 
copse wood and faggot wood, nothing was more 
common than to drain with that faggot wood, 
The tenant—even the tenant-at-will—never asked 
the opinion of his landlord whether he should 
drain a particular field—he drained it. The work 
might last twelve, fifteen, or twenty years; but 
it was not permanent, though durable. And yet, 
without asking leave of the landlord, the tenant 
being a tenant-at-will, and being ejected by his 
landlord, would summon him for compensation, 
and the custom of the country would compel him 
to pay the tenant. But that was neither the law 
nor the custom in Ireland; and he asked their 
Lordships to apply that by law in Ireland which by 
custom bad the force of law in England,.”— 
[3 Hansard, |xxxi. 1140.] 

That declaration was made by Lord Derby 
when he spoke as the organ of Sir Robert 
Peel’s Conservative Government in 1845. 
He was himself distinctly aware of cases 
in which sums of money had been paid as 
compensation to tenants-at-will for im- 
provements of land which the landlord 
had in no respect approved, and to which 
he had given no consent in any terms 
whatever. He referred to this in illus- 
tration of the strong contrast that existed 
between the state of the law in the two 
countries, which established, he thought, 
the great necessity for legislation on the 
subject. The noble Lord (Lord Naas) 
said the custom of tenant right existed in 
a considerable part of Ireland; but one 
great objection to the Bill of his right hon. 
Friend was that if it came into operation 
it would interfere with that custom. 
[Lord Naas: I said I had been so in- 
formed.] But, judging as well as he could 
from the authority of Lord Dufferin and 
others, as to the custom of tenant right in 
Ulster, it was by no means so perfect as 
to constitute a desirable normal state of the 
relation between landlord and tenant; and 
it would, in his estimation, form no objec- 
tion to a general measure, remedying & 
gross and glaring mischief if it did at the 
same time modify that system of tenant 
right which already existed in some parts 























of Ireland—it should rather be an addi- 
tional argument in its favour. He cer- 
tainly should be very glad if the noble 
Lord, seeing his way on this subject, 
should be able to produce a Bill that was 
likely to bring about a material improve- 
ment. There had been so many abortive 
attempts to deal satisfactorily with the 
question that every fresh attempt exciting 
a great deal of expectation, and its failure 
producing corresponding disappointment 
in Ireland, he should be glad if, notwith- 
standing the discouraging tone of the noble 
Lord’s speech, the Councils of the Govern- 
ment, for it was only by the Government 
that the subject could be treated in a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner, should 
result in the production of a satisfactory 
measure. The noble Lord had failed to 


state any principle of a determinate cha-- 


rater on which he intended to proceed. 
The principle of the Bill of his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Chichester Fortescue) was 
founded upon justice ; and, in the absence 
of any measure being propounded by the 
Government, it would be the duty of the 
House to consider whether attention should 
not be solicited to a measure similar to 
that of his right hon. Friend, which he 
(Mr. Gladstone) should have been glad 
to see passed during the present Session. 
Meanwhile, his right hon. Friend reserved 
to himself the right of introducing a mea- 
sure next Session with similar provisions 
and having a similar effect. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he was very un- 
willing to enter into this debate, but it 
was impossible for him to remain silent 
after some statements which he had just 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman. 
The ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
endeavoured by means of rhetorical ma- 
tagement to convey an impression as to 
what the noble Lord (Lord Naas) said, 
totally different from the fact. He con- 
fessed he was a good deal surprised at 
what had fallen from the late Secretary for 
Ireland with reference to his own Bill— 
showing, at all events, that the subject was 
not quite so simple as had been represented 
by the right hon. Member for South Lanca- 
shire, and winding up with the somewhat 
curious declaration that the question did 
hot concern Ireland only, and the peace 
and contentment of the whole United 

om, but it also materially affected 
our good relations with the United States. 
If this was really a Bill of such grave 
import, involving our friendly relations 
with the United States, he must confess 
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his astonishment that it should have been 
brought forward at a time when the dis- 
cussions on Reform occupied the whole 
attention of Parliament, and when it was 
scarcely possible, even apart from the 
change of Government, that it could pass 
during this Session, The ex-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had endeavoured to 
fasten on the noble Lord (Lord Naas) an 
opinion which he certainly did not express. 
His noble Friend said he should be very 
glad to see his way to the settlement of 
this question, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man tried to fasten on him the admission 
that he did not see his way. That might 
be a rhetorical mode of dealing with the 
subject; but it was not quite fair play. 
On a question of such enormous difficulty 
they could not expect—it would not be 
fair to askk—the noble Lord to give a dis- 
tinct pledge to the House as to what the 
Government, who had only just acceded 
to office, would do six months hence. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman said that the 
Bill of his right hon. Friend the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland was clear in prin- 
ciple, and supplied a fearful lack of equity 
and justice in Ireland ; but, after all, the 
principle was not announced; and that 
was the whole question. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) had, curiously 
enough, referred to a speech delivered by 
Lord Derby some twenty years ago, with 
reference to the custom which he said pre- 
vailed in this country, to give compensa- 
tion for certain improvements without the 
consent of the landlord; and he endea- 
voured to deduce from it an analogy for 
which he had no sufficient authority. But 
the right hon. Gentleman should have 
remembered that all these matters had 
been investigated by a Committee which 
sat three years afterwards, and of which 
he (Mr. Henley) was a member. Where 
was the candour of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement? The custom did pre- 
vail in different counties, with respect to 
drainage improvements and manures, but 
the right hon. Gentleman endeavoured to 
apply that to the state of things in Ire- 
land with reference to buildings. To show 
the disingenuousness of the statement, 
buildings were the chief thing for which 
compensation was looked for; but, in point 
of fact, there was no such right either by 
custom or law in England in regard to 
buildings. The agricultural tenant in 
England was placed on the same footing 
as the tradesman—he might put up a 
building with the consent of his landlord, 
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and if he did he must -be paid for it or he| had brought in this Bill so late in the 
could remove it. What had been stated Session that it was impossible that it should 
by the right hon. Gentleman was calcu-| pass. He would remind the House that 
lated to convey a wrong impression to the | the Bill was introduced as early as the 
people of Ireland. The statement of the | 30th of April, and that but for the opposi- 
right hon. Gentleman was not a candid | tion offered by the noble Lord the present 
statement. This was a very difficult ques- | Chief Secretary for Ireland, a decision 
tion ; and he (Mr. Henley), for one, had / would certainly have been obtained on it 
always wished that the law on the sub-| more than a month since. The principle 
ject should be the same in both countries. | laid down by the noble Lord in the 
He could not pretend now to give an | Amendment which he moved to the second 
opinion on the subject of this Bill, for it | reading was, that a tenant should not be 
was some time since he had looked into it, | entitled to compensation unless his land- 
but he could not sit still without protest- | lord had consented to the improvement—a 
ing against the statements of the ex-Chan- | condition which would render the Bill 
cellor of the Exchequer, which he repeated | nugatory—indeed useless. A measure, 
were very much calculated to mislead. | based upon such a principle, could never 

Mr. CLIVE said, he would put it seri- | be accepted by the Irish people as a 
ously to the right hon. Gentleman the | settlement of the question. Even Lord 
Member for South Lancashire, whether he | Derby, in 1845, suggested the application 
could show that an action would lie against | of the English agricultural customs to Ire- 
any landlord in this country for compen-|land. His right hon. Friend (Mr. Glad. 
sation for alleged unexhausted improve- | stone) had been charged with applying 
ments—in the shape of drainage, for ex- | this suggestion to buildings when refer. 
ample. There was no doubt a custom, in|ence was made by Lord Derby only to 
certain parts of the country, that uncom- | drainage and similar works; but the fact 
pensated improvements might be recovered | was, that his right hon. Friend made no 
from the incoming tenant; but was there | mention of buildings; he simply quoted 
any mode of compelling the landlord to| Lord Derby’s words as they stood. The 
compensate the tenant for improvements | Bill of the late Government did unques- 
in drainage? He had a good deal of ex: | tionably amply secure the tenant in get- 
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perience on the subject in three different 
counties in Ireland. He was a large em- 
ployer-of labour, and had a very numerous 
tenantry, and he must be allowed to say 
that the statement which had been made 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone) was entirely at variance with the 
facts. He did not believe that Lord Duf- 
ferin would have agreed to that part of 
this Bill which related to improvements 
effected without notice to the landlord. 
The evidence he had given on the subject 
was of a contrary tendency. He sincerely 
hoped the noble Lord would, in any mea- 
sure he might introduce, avoid that part 
of this Bill. As to the present measure 
drying up the sources of sedition, that 
might be a good oratorical expression, but 
in the present instance it had no meaning 
whatever. 

Mr. SULLIVAN contended that the 
relations of landlord and tenant in Ire- 
land were in a most unsatisfactory condi- 
tion, improvements made by the occupiers 
being, in many cases, confiscated by land- 
lords. With regard to a remark of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Hen- 
ley), he thought that the late Government 
were not open to the observation that they 


Mr. Henley 


| ting compensation for money laid out in 
buildings, and no Bill would be worth 
anything that did not doso. At present 
the state of things in the two countries 
was widely dissimilar; for, whereas in 
England improvements were chiefly made 
by the landlord, in Ireland they were 
generally undertaken by the tenant, and 
it was quite clear that even Lord Derby’s 
|opinion was in favour of entitling the 
|tenant to compensation in all such cases. 
| His right hon. Friend was not open to 
the imputation of disingenuousness pre 
ferred against him by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Henley). The Bill, indeed, 
had been opposed on the ground that if it 
passed landlords would compel their te- 
nants to bind themselves not to exercise 
the right it gave them ; but if the relations 
of landlord and tenant in Ireland were 10 
such a condition as that objection implied, 
then he must say that the sooner Irish far- 
mers gave up their occupation and betook 
themselves to another country the better. 
He was convinced that, though the Bill was 
about to be withdrawn, its principle would 
sooner or later be adopted by Parliament. 

Sir FREDERICK HEYGATE, as the 
representative of a district where tenant 
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right was the custom of the country, said, 
he could not be regarded as antagonistic to 
the extension of that system to the rest of 
Ireland. There was a great difference, 
however, between Lord Derby’s Bill of 
1845 and the present measure, for in the 
former notice of an intention to carry out 
improvements was required, Commissioners 
were deputed to inquire into their pro- 
priety, and the landlord had the oppor- 
tunity of objecting. Lord Derby’s Bill, 
therefore, practically required the consent 
of the landlord to the improvements. In 
the Bill brought in by the late Govern- 
ment, and now about to be withdrawn, 
the consent of the landlord was dispensed 
with altogether. The passage which had 
been quoted from Lord Derby’s speech in 
1845 mentioned the variety of customs 
prevailing in different parts of this country, 
as an English landlord had no knowledge 
of the description of compensation which 
had been alluded to by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone). In the county 
in which he resided, compensation was 
given to the outgoing tenant merely for 
seeds sown, manure put in, and the general 
state of the land. The noble Lord was 
quite right in declining to pledge himself 
to deal with so complicated a question. 
In the North, the tenant possessed a kind 
of goodwill in the farm, which acted bene- 
ficially to all parties, and he already occu- 
pied a better position than that in which 
the Bill would place him, and would view 
with jealousy any attempt to fix his rela- 
tions with his landlord by statute. He 
supposed the Bill had been brought in 
with some idea of stopping the emigration 
from Ireland. He deplored the emigration 
which was going on, but it could not be 
arrested by measures of this character, for 
wages were rising in every other country, 
and it was not to be supposed that the 
holder of a small farm would remain in a 
state of semi-starvation in his native land 
when brighter prospects invited him across 
the sea. Indeed, the ratio of emigration 
from the North, notwithstanding the ex- 
istence of a form of tenant right, was last 
year greater than ever, and small holdings 
Were gradually being converted into large 
ones. The hon. Member for Westminster 
(Mr. Stuart Mill), in a previous debate, had 
Justified this Bill upon the ground that 
the circumstances of Ireland were very 
extraordinary. He also said that the rent 
demanded in Ireland was a great deal 
higher than that paid in England ; but he 
seemed to forget that the Irish acre was 
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larger than the English acre ; and, perhaps, 
he did not bear in mind that in Ireland 
the landlord paid half the poor rates. He 
also said that the condition of the Irish 
farmers was so miserable that it was ne- 
cessary there should be exceptional legisla- 
tion for them. He (Sir Frederick Heygate) 
had been over a great part of the country, 
and was speaking from his own experience ; 
and he believed that, except where the 
holdings were exceedingly small, the oc- 
cupiers, as a rule, were well off and con- 
tented, as was proved, indeed, by the fact 
that there was hardly an instance of a 
tenant farmer having taken part in the 
Fenian movement. The true remedy for 
emigration consisted in the extension of 
trade and commerce, which was steadily 
going on; and he objected to the Bill as 
infringing the rights of property, and as 
antagonistic to those laws of supply and 
demand which could alone regulate the 
populousness and prosperity of a country. 
He was very glad that this Bill was to be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. BRADY observed, that since the 
operation of the Incumbered Estates Act, 
the land sold under it had been surveyed, 
and also let, according to the measurement 
of the statute acre, and therefore the 
correction of the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Stuart Mill) was uncalled for. 

Mr. J. STUART MILL explained, ' that 
he had made no comparison of the value 
of land per acre in England and Ireland. 
Either, therefore, he must have ill ex- 
pressed himself, or the hon. Baronet must 
have attributed to him remarks made by 
some other Member. 

Mr. BRADY said, he thought that the 
discussion which had taken place upon the 
withdrawal of the Bill of the late Secre- 
tary for Ireland would be received in that 
country with feelings of the deepest regret. 
The agricultural interest in Ireland would 
view that withdrawal as the death-knell of 
their hopes ; especially when they received 
the accompanying information that the 
noble Lord the present Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had declared that he did not intend 
to bring forward any measure on this im- 
portant subject next year. [Lord Naas: 
I never said anything of the kind.} The 
noble Lord certainly stated that he was 
not prepared to say he would bring for- 
ward any measure on this subject in the 
next Session—that if he thought he could 
frame a measure that would meet with 
the approbation of the House generally, 
he should be ‘willing to undertake the 
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task ; but, feeling such a result to be al- 
most hopeless, he declined to give any 
pledge on the subject. Every Englishman 
who visited Ireland must admit that the 
state of that conntry was not to be paral- 
leled by any other civilized nation on the 
face of the earth. He (Mr. Brady) was sur- 
prised that the unfortunate tenantry could 
pay even their present rents. The land was 
badly cultivated, and did not produce one- 
half that it could be made to do. The 
cause of all this was the insecurity of the 
tenure in that unhappy and misgoverned 
country. He had been informed lately, 
by a man of undoubted veracity, of the 
following facts :—The individual in ques- 
tion was the holder of a small farm of 
twenty-five acres, having received it from 
his father, who had been fifty years in 
possession. Immediately on the death of 
his father, the son set to work to improve 
the land, and having laid out the little 
money he was possessed of in effecting that 
object, he thought he was all right, but 
not so; for in less than three years his 
rent was raised 5s. an acre; and, within 
comparatively short periods of time, he 
subsequently received three other notices, 
each one informing him of a further rise 
of rent, and all in consequence of the va- 
luable improvements which he had made 
by his own labour and money, wholly in- 
dependently of the landlord. Now he 
(Mr. Brady) believed that to be a very 
general practice in Ireland. Surely such 
a state of things would not be tolerated 
in this or any other country ; and he 
hoped that the present Government would 
see the necessity, on the grounds of jus- 
tice as well as of common humanity, of 
directing their attention to the unsatis- 
factory state of the relations between the 
landlords and tenants in Ireland, with 
the view of proposing a remedy for this 
evil, which, so long as it existed, would 
be the fruitful source of misery, discon- 
tent, and disaffection in the sister country. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he did not un- 
derstand it to be the opinion of the late 
Government that to give tenants compen- 
sation for improvements made without the 
consent of the landlord was calculated to 
remove any existing evil, or to improve 
the agriculture of the country, or that the 
Bill would do more than exhibit to the 
world that Parliament was acting from 
fear of those who had taken up the ques- 
tion of tenant right as nothing more than 
@ professional agitation. Political exigen- 
cies apparently induced the late Govern- 
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ment to bring forward the Bill, but he 
regretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) had thought fit to speak 
in its favour. It was true, indeed, that he 
sheltered himself under the authority of 
Lord Derby, by quoting the opinion of 
that noble Lord, and that he seemed to 
guard himself against expressing concur- 
rence init. He attributed the different 
customs which prevailed in this matter to 
the difference of circumstances; for a cus- 
tom was the embodiment of the interests 
of the particular locality where it existed, 
and, instead of regulating the relations of 
landlord and tenant by Acts of Parliament, 
the wisest policy was to allow customs to 
spring up spontaneously, adapted to the 
wants of each district. He hoped that 
many Members on the other side of the 
House would sacrifice party obligations, 
and would co-operate with him in opposing 
measures of this kind, to which the Liberal 
party had mistakenly committed them- 
selves; and he contended that, even if such 
a Bill passed, it would be inoperative, for 
Irish occupiers did not possess the capital 
necessary to enable them to take advantage 
of it. This measure had been taken up 
by the Roman Catholic priesthood as being 
a most efficient means of agitation. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished to 
offer some observations in respect to the 
customs regarding landlord and tenant 
supposed to prevail in England and Ire 
land. In 1848, after communicating with 
Lord Derby, he had moved ‘for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to inquire into 
the customs regarding the tenure of land, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) was a Mem- 
ber of the Committee. The question of 
custom having been again raised in the 
course of this debate, and having ascer- 
tained that there was a great demand for 
the evidence taken before the Committee he 
had referred to, he (Mr. Newdegate) should 
certainly take an opportunity of moving 
that that evidence be re-printed. So far 
from anything like an uniform custom 
prevailing throughout England, hon. Mem- 
bers would find that the custom in Eng- 
land varied in almost every county, but 
the characteristic of English agricultural 
customs was this—that they had all origi- 
nated in contracts between landlord and 
| tenant. It was proposed to legislate upon 

this subject for Ireland. No analogy would 
be drawn between the customs in Eng- 
land and the legislation now proposed for 
‘Ireland. He was in a condition to state 
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that so far from the people of this country 
departing from the system of contract, 
with a view to the enlargement of the 
custom, the disposition of the tenantry 
now was to revert to the practice of direct 
and specific written contracts of agree- 
ment with their landlords, instead of 
relying upon custom. In respect to what 
were called ‘‘emblements,” an Act was 

in 1860, which placed the agri- 
cultural tenant in the same position as 
atrading tenant. By that Act the ten- 
ant might erect a building if he pleased, 
and might remove it before the expiration 
of his term, or of his lease; but any 
claim for compensation respecting it must 
depend upon his agreement with his land- 
lord. He referred the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Louth (Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue) to that Act, to the Report of, 
and to the evidence taken before, the Com- 
mittee of 1848, which would show what 
the law and custom of England and Wales 
were in respect to land tenure. 

Mrz. MAGUIRE said, he would take 
advantage of a few minutes left him to 
say a word or two in reference to a sub- 
ject which was admitted to be of the very 
greatest importance to the Irish people. 
Now, so far from the measure proposed by 
the late Government being a wild or revo- 
lutionary scheme for handing over the 
property of the country from one class to 
another class, it was, in his opinion, one 
of the most moderate and the most Con- 
servative measures that could be conceived. 
He would not attempt to enter into its de- 
tails, for the time would not admit of such 
analysis; but he would simply state that 
its main scope and object was to facilitate 
the making of contracts between landlord 
and tenant, and to bring about, by in- 
ducement rather than to enforce by com- 
pulsion, the granting of leases to the ten- 
antry of Ireland. What was required 
above all things in that country was the 
protection of a lease, inasmuch as it was 
admitted on all hands that the vast body 
of the Irish tenants held their land by the 
worst because the most precarious of all 
tenures—tenancies at will; and the main 
object of the measure was to induce land- 
lords to grant such leases as would of 
themselves afford a fair protection to the 
industry of the tenant. Surely, that was 
not a wild or revolutionary proposal. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Ox- 
ford (Mr. Henley) represented the Bill as 
if it proposed that the tenant could raise 
all manner of costly buildings in opposi- 
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tion to the desire of his landlord, and then 
insist on compensation. That was not the 
intention of the Bill. The Irish Members 
who had taken an active part in promoting 
the question, and bringing it to its present 
stage, were not unwilling that buildings 
of an important character should be made 
the subject of special agreement between 
landlord and tenant; but as to ordinary 
improvements, including drainage, which 
was most required in a humid clime, the 
object of the Bill was to enable the tenant 
to make them without let or hindrance 
—to place no restriction whatever in his 
way. If, however, such improvements 
were not proved to be of such a nature as 
to increase the yearly value of the land, no 
claim for compensation could arise. The 
object was to unloose the energies of the 
Irish farmer by offering him every pos- 
sible inducement to exertion. And what 
would be the necessary result of a system 
of freedom and protection such as the Bill 
sought to establish? No benefit alone to 
the tenant, but to the owner, the estate, 
the community, and the country. And 
this was the revolutionary scheme which 
aroused the fierce opposition of the party 
opposite! Why, instead of aiming a 
deadly blow at the whole measure, did 
not the noble Lord (Lord Naas) allow it 
to go into Committee, in which he could 
have proposed what he believed to be 
necessary precautions against any attempt 
at the confiscation of landlord property ? 
Why did he not rather seek to improve 
than to destroy the Bill of the late Go- 
vernment? The measure was brought in 
quite early enough for the purposes of 
legislation ; but the noble Lord and his 
Friends sought the destruction of the 
measure not only out of hostility to its 
liberal concessions and justice, but in their 
desire to embarrass the Government. That 
was not statesmanship. The speech de- 
livered by his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. Chichester Fortescue) 
was in the highest degree creditable to his 
good feeling and good sense. There was not 
a word in it that would not be endorsed 
by every man who knew anything of the 
real state of Ireland, or who was not 
blinded by class prejudices. It was idle 
to pretend that the disaffection which ex- 
isted in Ireland was not traceable to local 
causes; and of all the causes which led 
to a sense of insecurity, to a feeling of dis- 
content, and to periodical outbursts of dis- 
affection, the state of the relations between 
tenant and landlord was the most marked 
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and the most active. When the right time 
came, which it would probably do before 
the Session was over, he would be able to 
prove that one of the wisest measures which 
any Government could pass was one for the 
security of the tenant—for giving him 
that interest in the soil which would com- 
pel him to defend the peace of the country 
against every attempt to disturb it. A 
good land Bill would be a measure of the 
wisest and soundest policy, Conservative 
alike in its character, and objects, and in its 
results. The question could not remain 
where it then was. It should be settled, 
and that speedily. If, to use the cant 
of the day, disaffection was to be “‘ stamped 
out,” it could be only by passing laws which 
would content and satisfy the people ; but 
until a policy of justice and conciliation 
was established, it would be impossible to 
bring about real tranquillity or real happi- 
ness in the country—in a country, the 
state of which was discreditable to Eng- 
land, to which for sixty-six years it had 
been surrendered, and by which it had 
been ruled with complete and almost irre- 
sponsible authority. What were the pre- 
sent Government about to do? Let them 
have the courage to deal boldly with this 
fundamental question. Vague assurances 
would not suffice. A distinct policy was 
what would alone suit the occasion, and 
meet the emergency of the moment. Before 
the Session closed the Government should 
make up their minds as to the course they 
were determined to take; and instead of 
indulging in phrases which might be in- 
terpreted differently at both sides of the 
House, and which would bewilder the 
people of Ireland, they should speak out 
in language clear, simple, and easy of 
being understood. The late Government 
had a policy, and the Bill now about to 
be withdrawn through no fault of theirs 
was an illustration of that policy of wisdom 
and conciliation; and if the present Go- 
vernment desired to hold office, and hold 
it with honour, they should legislate in 
that spirit, and in no other. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he should be ex- 
tremely sorry that the Government would 
have their difficulties increased by its 
going to the world that there was a law 
prevailing in England which they were 
unwilling to extend to Ireland. The 
general law of England and Ireland in 
this respect was the same—namely, that 
the freehold of the land belonged to the 
landlord, and in the absence of any special 
arrangement, either from the peculiar cir- 
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cumstances of the contract or from custom, 
that the improvement of the land at the 
expiration of the tenancy belonged to the 
landlord. Mr. Pusey’s anxiety always was 
that English tenants ought to be put into a 
better position in order that English agri. 
culture might prosper. In dealing with 
this question for Ireland, it would be well 
to consider how far the circumstances of 
England and those of Ireland were the 
same, and whether it was practicable to 
apply the general principle of the English 
law to the present state of circumstances 
in Ireland. The object of this Bill was 
to facilitate and encourage the formation 
of contracts between those on the spot 
who knew their own circumstances and 
how to deal with them. On that ground 
he should have been disposed to support 
the Bill. Ireland could not claim any 
advantage on the English law which the 
latter did not possess. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he did 
not think that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Lancashire (Mr. 
Gladstone) had treated the noble Lord 
opposite with perfect fairness. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that the noble Lord 
had not laid down any principles upon 
which the question should be dealt with; 
while in real truth the noble Lord had 
stated most distinctly that the tenant 
ought to be secured compensation for the 
improvements, due regard, of course, being 
had to the rights of the landlord. As an 
English landlord, he had been much sur- 
prised at what the right hon. Gentleman 
had stated upon the supposed authority of 
Earl Derby. But the words used by Earl 
Derby did not bear the interpretation put 
upon them by the right hon. Gentleman. 
The question really was whether the Irish 
tenant was to be entitled to compensa- 
tion for improvements made either with 
or without the consent of his landlord. 
He should strongly oppose the passing of 
@ measure introducing such a principle 
into England; there were, however, ex- 
ceptional circumstances in Ireland which 
might render it beneficial to give the 
tenant a power of making improvements 
in defiance of the opposition of his land- 
lord. He thought that the Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Louth met this necessity very fairly, and 
he regretted that it could not become law 
during the present Session. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire had acted unfairly towards the 
noble Lord opposite when he endeavoured. 
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to fix him with opinions which it was 
well-known were most unpopular in Ire- 
land. He must, however, press upon Her 
Majesty’s Government the necessity for 
dealing with this question themselves, 
and dealing with it immediately, for if 
they declined to do so they would raise 
great distrust in Ireland, and Irish 
Members would feel compelled to oppose 
them. The people of Ireland expected 
that this question should be settled, and 
settled it must be. Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment should not defer the matter until 
next Session, but should in the course of 
the present Session, if not lay a Bill re- 
lating to the subject upon the table, at all 
events lay down some practical principle 
upon which the matter should be dealt 


with. 

Mz. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
that the principle of the measure was 
simply that in the event of the parties 
not entering into a specific contract the 
tenant should be entitled to compensation 
for the improvements he had made upon 
the property. 

Mrz. DARBY GRIFFITH called atten- 
tin to the flagrant misrepresentation 
which had been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire with reference to what fell from 
Earl Derby in 1845 on this subject. Hon. 
Members frequently made statements in 
that House, and when they expected to be 
answered they were in the habit of leav- 
ing their seats. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had followed that example in the 
present instance. All he would say was 
that the right hon. Gentleman had entirely 
misrepresented the real meaning of Earl 
Derby. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Bill withdrawn. 


FORTIFICATIONS AND WORKS BILL, 


Resolutions reported ; 


1, “That, towards providing a further sum for 
defraying the Expenses of the construction of 
Works for the Defence of the Royal Dockyards 
and Arsenals, and of the Ports of Dover and 
Portland, a sum, not exceeding £350,000, be 
charged upon the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom ; and that the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury be authorized and empowered 
to raise the said sum by Annuities, for such a 
term not exceeding thirty years; and that such 
Annuities shall be charged upon and be payable 
out of the said Consolidated Fund.” 

2. “That the said Commissioners of Her 

y's Treasury be authorized to direct the 
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payment to the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England, out of the said Consolidated 
Fund, of the sum of £300, for the management of 
the Contributions to be received by the said Go- 
vernor and Company in respect of the said An- 
nuities.” 
Resolutions 
brought in by 
Mr. Honr. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 244.] 


reed to:—Bill ordered to be 
r. Dopson, General Pern, and 


OYSTERS CULTIVATION (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Lord Naas, Bill further to pro- 
mote the Cultivation of Oysters, and to amend 
the Acts for that purpose, ordered to be brought 
in by Lord Naas and Mr. Hunr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 243.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 26, 1866. 


MINUTES.}—Pvusuc Biris—First Reading— 
Land Drainage Supplemental (No. 2) * (224); 
Overseer of the Poor (Small Parishes) * (225); 
Parochial Buildings (Scotland) Act Amend- 
ment * (226); Colonial Branch Mints * (227) ; 
Tramways (Ireland) Act Amendment * (228) ; 
Inland Revenue* (229); Court of Session 
(Scotland) * (230). 

Second Reading — British Columbia* (213) ; 
Rochdale Vicarage (204); Land Tax Com- 
missioners’ Names* (179); Militia Pay*; 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands Act (Ire- 
land) Provisional Order * (217) ; Public Works, 
Harbours, &c.* (219); Public Works Loans 
(Ireland) * (220) ; Paupers (Scotland) * (223) ; 
Oyster and Mussel Fisheries (212); Foreign 
Jurisdiction Act Amendment (165). 

Committee —Oyster Bed Licences (Ireland)* (205); 
Consecration of Churchyards (No. 2) (193). 

Report—Consecration of Churchyards (No. 2) 
(231); Ecclesiastical Commission (232). 

Third Reading—Standards of Weights, Measures, 
and Coinage* (150); National Gallery En- 
largement * (171). 


Richard Baron Cremorne in that Part 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland called Ireland, having been 
created Earl of Dartrey of Dartrey in the 
County of Monaghan—Was in the usual 
manner introduced. 


The Right Honourable Sir Edward 
George Earle Lytton Bulwer Lytton, Ba- 
ronet, having been created Baron Lytton 
of Knebworth in the County of Hertford— 
Was in the usual Manner introduced, 
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Sir William George Hylton Jolliffe, 
Baronet, having been created Baron Hylton 
of Ilylton in the County Palatine of Dur- 
ham and of Petersfield in the County of 
Southampton—Was in the usual Manner 
introduced. 


THE REFORM LEAGUE AND THE HOME 
SECRETARY.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY: See- 
ing the noble Earl the First Lord of the 
Treasury in his place, I take the liberty of 
asking him a Question. There have ap- 
peared upon the walls in various parts of 
the metropolis and upon the Park gates 
a very long and grandiose proclamation 
signed “ Edmond Beales.” I shall be glad 
to know from the noble Earl, Whether the 
contents of that proclamation are correct, 
and whether it contains an accurate state- 
ment of what has taken place between the 
Reform League and the Home Secretary ? 

Tue Rant or DERBY: I am very 
much obliged to my noble Friend for the 
opportunity he has given me of disabusing 
your Lordships and the public with regard 
to the communications which have taken 
place between the Council of the Reform 
League and Her Majesty’s Government 
within the last twenty-four hours. After 
the discussion in the House of Commons 
the other night, the Council of the Reform 
League communicated with my right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary, stating that 
they had heard with great satisfaction the 
statement made by him last night as to the 
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authorities—they thought that they might 
be able to persuade those people who 
were still doing more or less mischief jn 
the Park to retire quietly to their homes, 
Some conversation took place, which, as 
far as I can understand, is very accurately 
reported in The Times of this morning ; 
and certainly, after reading the terms of 
the understanding and the proposal made 
by my right hon. Friend, I must say that 
nothing can be more directly opposed to 
the statement in the placards to which my 
right hon. Friend has referred, than what 
actually did take place. What my right 
hon. Friend did state was this— 

“‘If you will assure your friends that the Go. 
vernment will give you every opportunity of 
trying the legal right, and facilitating the deter. 
mination of that right, and that they ask of you 
in the interim not to insist on that right until it 
is determined one way or the other ; that in the 
meantime you will convey to your friends that 
the Government wish to meet them in the fairest 
and frankest manner, as to the opportunities they 
may have of discussing public questions, in places 
which are recognized as places where the police 
would not be ordered to interfere ;—if you will 
only do that, I think I see the solution of the pre 
sent difficulty. In that case I will undertake to 
say that, unlessany mischief arise to-night, unless 
any disturbance be created, unless property be 
attacked—which it is my duty to defend—there 
will be no demonstrations of either military or 
police.” 


The conditions, therefore, were that they 
should be permitted to address their friends 
who might be remaining in the Park to 
induce them to withdraw, and that every 
facility should be given them to try, if they 





state in which he conceived the law to be, 
and were gratified by the conciliatory tone | 
in which he had spoken ; and stating that | 
they were very anxious to have the oppor- | 
tunity of conferring with him next day, if | 
he would receive a deputation. In conse- | 
quence of this request my right hon. Friend, 

about two o'clock yesterday, received a 
deputation of the Council of the League, 
who expressed their great regret at the 
scenes which had taken place in Hyde 
Park. Of course, they had their own view 
of the matter as to the violence used by 
the police. That was not a question which 
it was necessary to discuss ; but they ex- 
pressed a great desire to do everything in 
their power to put an end to these outrages 
and to prevent any further damage being 
done in the Park, and they represented to 
my right hon. Friend that, if they were 
allowed to go into the Park without inter- 
ference by the police or the military — 


were disposed, the legal right of the public 
to admission into the Park at all times 
and for all purposes. Every facility for 
the trial of this right was to be given upon 
the condition that in the interim there 
should be no attempt made to insist upon 
the exercise of the alleged right. This 
conversation took place between two o'clock 
and half past two. My right hon. Friend 
the Home Secretary acted entirely upon 
his own responsibility and without commu- 
nication with his Colleagues. Between 
four and five o’clock he informed me of 
what had taken place. I then expre 

to him my doubts whether the influence 
of the Council of the League would be 
sufficient to effect the object they had in 
view, but I quite agreed with him that 
they should be permitted to try. Cer- 
tainly, nothing could be greater than 
my astonishment when I found a placard 
posted up all over the neighbourhood 





without any demonstration of force by the 





et Hyde Park, stating directly the reverse 
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of that which my right hon. Friend had | repudiate, in the strongest terms, Mr. 
said; not that in the interim no attempt | Beales’ proclamation. He perfectly un- 
should be made to insist upon the supposed derstood Mr. Walpole to decline to sanc- 
right, but, on the contrary, setting up an | tion any meeting in the Park, and to ask 











ement between the Government and | that any application for that should be 


the Council of the Reform League, and | made in writing. 


He spoke to many Li- 


roposing to hold a Reform meeting in| beral Members last night, and also to Mr. 
yde Park at six o’clock on Monday even- | Beales when the proclamation was being 


ing next. 
as much surprised as I was. 
that, after the deputation left him, Mr. 


My right hon. Friend was just | posted. There is, therefore, on the part of 
The fact is | one of the deputation themselves, on the 


part of one of those who asked for the 


Beales and one or two more personally | meeting, a distinct repudiation, and a de- 
returned to ask my right hon. Friend whe-|claration of the absolute falsity of the 


ther he would consent to a meeting being 


held in the Park on Monday night next. 


My right hon. Friend gave the only answer 


he could—namely, that the question was 


one of far too much importance for him to 
take the responsibility singly of coming to 


adecision upon it. He also said that, in 
order to prevent the possibility of mistake 
on so important a matter, the request must 
be made in writing, and that after he had 
had an opportunity of consulting his Col- 
leagues an answer should be given in writ- 
ing. This was between two and three 
o'clock. About half past six my right 
hon. Friend received from Mr. Beales a 
letter, of which I have a copy— 
“* The Reform League. 
Manhood Suffrage and the Ballot. 
8, Adelphi Terrace, London, July 25. 

“Sir,—I am requested by the Council of this 
League to most earnestly press upon you the ad- 
visability and even urgent necessity—as tle most 
effectual means of putting an end to the dangerous 
state of exasperation now existing in the public 
mind — that you will offer no opposition to the 
meeting proposed to be held by the League in 
Hyde Park, on Monday afternoon next, at six 
o'clock ; such meeting to be held on the general 
subject of the Elective Franchise and Reform, and 
to be without prejudice in any way to the deci- 
sion of the question in Parliament or in a Court of 
Law as to the abstract right of the people to meet 
for political discussion in that or any other Park, 
the Council of the League undertaking on their 
part to do everything in their power to preserve 
the peace and prevent any act tending to riot or 
disorder.—I am, Sir, with the utmost respect, 
your obedient humble servant, 

“Epmonp Beates, President.” 

“The Right Hon. Spencer Walpole.” 


To that letter, up to the present time, no | 


answerhas been returned. Yet within half 
an hour of the sending of that letter a 
placard was posted all over the Park inti- 
mating that the Secretary of State, on the 
part of the Government, had given his con- 
sent to the holding of a meeting at six 
o'clock on Monday next. One of the mem- 
bers of the deputation was Mr. Holyoake, 
and having seen the placard, Mr. Holyoake 
morning came to the Home Office to 


| procedure. 


placard. My right hon. Friend thought it 
necessary to refer this question to his Col- 
leagues, and I hope that your Lordships 
will approve the answer, not yet sent, but 
|determined upon by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Her Majesty’s Government 
have directed Mr, Walpole to acquaint 
the Council of the League that they have 
no disposition whatever to interfere with a 
meeting held in any proper place for the 
purpose of discussing Reform or any other 
political question ; but that it is impossible 
they can give their sanction to the holding 
of a meeting for that purpose in any of 
the Royal Parks; at the same time, they 
are quite ready to give the Council or any 
other person every facility for trying the 
alleged legal right ; but, in the meantime, it 
is impossible for Her Majesty’s Government 
|to sanction that which they believe to be 
| a violation of the law. It is added that if 
| they desire to hold an open-air meeting no 
| objection will be raised to their meeting, as 
lon former occasions, on Primrose Hill ; 
| but a meeting in any of the Royal Parks 
will not be sanctioned, That is the answer 
| which will be given ; and I hope the good 
|sense of the leaders of this movement, 
| after fully considering all the consequences 








| of their action on Monday last, the serious 
| damage done, the alarm excited in the 
minds of quiet persons, the injury which 
has been done, not to property only, but in 
some cases to persons also, and the im- 
possibility of their being able to answer 
for the conduct of those who do not belong 
to them, but who follow in the train of a 
monster procession, will show them that 
they are incurring very serious and grave 
responsibility. If, after the warning which 
has been given—after the voluntary offer 
to permit a meeting upon Primrose Hill, 
| they persist in that which we believe to be 
'a violation of the law, they must be held 
| responsible for all the consequences which 
| must follow from such a reckless course of 


| 
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ROCHDALE VICARAGE BILL—(No, 204.) 
(The Earl of Chichester.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—( The Earl of Chichester.) 


Tue Eart or POWIS trusted, that 
when in Committee, their Lordships would 
see that a clause was inserted in it em- 
powering the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
to make provision for the appointment of 
two or three curates to assist the Vicar of 
Rochdale. Such assistance would be ab- 
solutely necessary, if the vicar’s labours 
were to be fruitful. Much had been said 
respecting the large amount of detail work 
with which the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners were saddled. He thought it would 
be better if estates were managed by local 
trustees, subject to the examination of the 
Commissioners, in the same way as charity 
trustees managed estates under the super- 
vision of the Charity Commissioners. 


Motion agreed to : Bill read 2* accord- 


ingly, and committed for To-morrow. 


CONSECRATION OF CHURCHYARDS 
(No. 2) BILL—( The Lord Redesdale.) 
(No. 193.) COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read, 


Lorp REDESDALE, in moving that 
the House should resolve itself into a 
Committee, said, that he had been in com- 
munication with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in respect to the measure ; and, as 
the most rev. Prelate had raised objections 
to a portion of its provisions, he did not 
mean to proceed further with it until the 
Members of the right rev. Bench should 
have an opportunity of stating their views 
upon the subject. 

Tue Bishop or LONDON said, that he 
and his right rev. Brethren had felt much 
obliged to the noble Lord for having taken 
up the subject. It was, no doubt, very 
desirable that the expense of consecrating 
additions made to churehyards should, as 
far as possible, be diminished. But the 
question was one of a complicated nature ; 
and, without entering into its details, he 
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that in the diocese of London the mere 
consecration charge did not amount to 
more than £14 10s. within the limits of 
the metropolis, and £18 for those districts 
lying beyond the metropolitan radius. The 
Members of the Episcopal Bench were 
anxious that the expense should be as far 
as possible reduced, and any means that the 
noble Lord could devise would be favourably 
considered by the right rev. Bench ; but he 
doubted whether the present Bill would pro- 
vide the best mode of attaining that object, 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLBY re. 
marked, that his information led him to 
believe that the expenses of consecration 
often amounted to £70. He knew of no 
valid objection to the Bill, and would be 
glad to hear from the right rev. Bench on 
what grounds they opposed its progress, 

East BEAUCHAMP observed, that 
the principal expenses in connection with 
consecrations arose from the investigation 
of title; but he did not see anything in 
this Bill to meet the case of a complicated 
title. He thought it would be better to 
defer legislation till they could pass a mea- 
sure of a more comprehensive character. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
did not see why their Lordships could not 
proceed with the consideration of the Bill, 
and hear any objections which the right 
rey. Bench might have to urge. It ap- 
peared to him to be a very simple and 
effective measure. 

Lorp REDESDALE remarked, that 
his first Bill was certainly of a more simple 
character, inasmuch as it merely declared 
that any addition made to a churchyard 
should be considered to form part of it 
without any further consecration; but he 
had felt bound to meet the objection that 
it would seem to institute a consecration by 
Act of Parliament. The present Bill was 
directed to meeting legal difficulties, and 
in no way interfered with episcopal au- 
thority. He would ask their Lordships to 
go into Committee on the Bill, with the 
understanding that the objections of the 
most rev. and right rev. Prelates should be 
considered before the measure was passed, 

Tue Bishop or LONDON should be 
quite ready to enter into the difficult ques- 
tions which, in his opinion, would arise on 
the preamble and other parts of the Bill ; 


would state that a very large portion of the | but he thought it would be a wasting of 


expenses were incurred not in connection | their Lordships’ time to do so. 


He might 


with the performance of the ecclesiastical observe, however, that in the preamble 


rite, but from the difficulty of proving the 
title to the ground, and then transferring 


things were taken for granted which, 80 
far from being at all settled, were the sub- 


it for the purpose, He had ascertained | ject of grave question. Again, he did not 
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think the Bill afforded sufficient security 
that ground to be added to churchyards 
would be conveyed in perpetuity. This 
was an important point, because the ex- 
pense of consecration depended, on a very 
large degree, on the investigation of title. 

Tue Eart oF POWIS said, that if it 
were intended to dispense with consecration 
in any case, the language used upon that 
point ought to be most explicit. 

Lorv REDESDALE said, the preamble 
of the Bill very clearly explained the in- 
tention to which the clause subsequently 
gave effect. The principle was clearly es- 


tablished, that any additions to a conse- 
erated building became likewise consecrated 
by the mere fact of being attached to the 
original edifice. The principle, he thought, 
was one which might still more fairly be 
applied to ground than to buildings. 


Motion agreed to; House in Commit- 
tee; an Amendment moved, and nega- 
tived ; Bill reported without Amendment ; 
an Amendment made; Bill to be read 34 
on Monday next; and to be printed as 
amended (No. 231). 


OYSTER AND MUSSEL FISHERIES BILL. 
(No. 212.)—( The Earl of Belmore.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Tue Eart or BELMORE explained that 
the object of the Bill was to further the 
formation and maintenance of oyster and 
mussel fisheries on the shore of the bed or 
sea or estuaries. The Bill authorized the 
Board of Trade on a memorial presented 
by any person or persons to make an 
order for a several fishery of that kind. 
The fishery having been established, the 
Bill made provision for its preservation, 
for enforcing the rights of the undertakers, 
and for the reservation of the rights of 
others that might be injuriously affected. 
A Commission which had sat upon the sub- 
ject had recommended the adoption of 
those provisions. The Bill also provided 
remedies for all persons whose rights 
should be affected, and, on objections being 
made to the Board of Trade, that Board 
might send down inspectors to hear com- 
plaints, which would certainly be a much 
cheaper means for redressing such griev- 
ances than those hitherto in use. 


Bill read 2*, and committed to a Commit- 
tee of the Whole House Jo-morrow. 


{Jury 26, 1866} 
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ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION BILL, 
(No. 232.)—(The Earl of Chichester.) 

REPORT, 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order.) 

Tue Eart or DERBY observed, that as 
there were certain clauses in this Bill 
which would lead to a great deal of con- 
troversy in another place, in order to faci- 
litate other clauses, to which no objection 
could be taken, he moved that the Report 
be now received with the omission of the 
clauses he had first adverted to. 


Further Amendments made. 


Tne Eart or DERBY said, that with 
regard to Clause 25, he believed that the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Chiches- 
ter) intended to move an Amendment. He 
hoped, however, that he did not propose to 
strike out the whole of the clause, seeing 
that it had been very carefully considered 
by the Select Committee. Its object was 
to enable the Commissioners to raise the 
salary of certain officers connected with the 
Cathedral. 

Tue Eart or CHICHESTER said, he 
would not detain the House by again stat- 
ing to their Lordships the objections he 
entertained to this clause. He moved that 
after the words ‘‘ minor canon ” the words 
* schoolmasters and organists ” should be 
struck out, as well as that portion of the 
clause following ‘‘ vicars choral and lay 
clerks.” 

Lorpv TAUNTON held that Cathedral 
schools were very useful, and that nothing 
should be done to discourage the school- 
masters. They were as much entitled to 
consideration as other officers. 

Tux Eart or CHICHESTER observed, 
that the clause in question was no part of 
the original Bill, and had been introduced 
by the Select Committee against the de- 
sires of those best informed on the subject. 
The pupils of the cathedral schools were 
to a large extent choristers, and the mas- 
ters had been provided for by the Com- 
missioners, who had shown no desire to 
stint them. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, that the 
officers proposed to be excluded by the 
Amendment while they remained in con- 
nection with the Cathedral ought to be 
amply remunerated. Had the clause been 
compulsory there might have been some 
objection to it ; but, as the Commissioners 
were to be given discretionary power, he 
hoped the clause would be agreed to. 
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Tue Eart or POWIS said, that the 
clause had received the approval of two 
most rev. Prelates, and one right rev. 
Prelate, as well as that of the noble Earl 
lately at the head of the Government. It 
appeared to him that the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Chichester) had struck out certain 
classes of officers from the clause in a most 
capricious manner, for, besides schoolmas- 
ters he proposed to erase organists and 
choristers. He trusted the noble Earl 
would not persevere in his Motion. 

Tne Eart or DERBY said, the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners were empowered 
by this clause, if they should think fit, 
out of the income of the Cathedral to make 
adequate provision for all those persons 
who were essential for the proper services 
of the Cathedral. He could not understand 
how the Commissioners could decline to 
take this discretion upon themselves, and 
as the clause had been sanctioned by the 
Select Committee, he hoped the noble 
Karl would not give the House the trouble 
of dividing. 

Tue Eart or CHICHESTER said, his 
objection was that after the Commissioners 
and the Chapter had agreed between them- 
selves to make sufficient provisions for all 
these different officers, then Parliament 
should step in and say that out of the funds 
which had already been devoted to another 
purpose further provision should be made 
for the same object. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, the clause 
merely provided that when the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners were in receipt of any 
income accruing to the Dean and Chapter, 
they should be at liberty out of such in- 
come to make adequate provision for these } 
various officers, There was nothing com- 
pulsory here. At present the maximum | 
salary of the minor canons, who did nearly | 
all the work, was £150. Now, why| 
should not the Commissioners be free to } 
exercise their own judgment in giving re- 
muneration to those persons who were 
required for the proper service of the 
Cathedral ? 


Amendment (by Leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Clause 27 (Cathedral and Collegiate 
Chapters may prepare new Codes of Sta- 
tutes) struck out. 


Foreign Jurisdiction Act 





Bill to be read 3° Z'o-morrow, and to be 
printed as amended (No. 232.) 
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FOREIGN JURISDICTION ACT AMEND. 
MENT BILL—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


(xo. 165.) SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, this 
was a Bill introduced by the late Govern- 
ment. Under the Foreign Jurisdiction 
Act, Her Majesty was authorized to exer- 
cise any power or jurisdiction which she 
possessed in countries out of her dominions 
in the same way as if that jurisdiction had 
been acquired by cession or conquest. It 
was considered important to confer an 
appellate jurisdiction upon the High Court 
of Bombay in cases arising at Zanzibar 
and other places; but it was doubted 
whether that jurisdiction could be given, 
The late Law Officers of the Crown thought 
that the Foreign Jurisdiction Act did not 
give this power, and the Bill was conse- 
quently introduced. He thought they were 
right in this opinion, and therefore moved 
the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, till ‘To-morrow, 
half past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 26, 1866. 


| MINUTES.}—Suprry—considered in Committee 


—Civit Service Estimates, 


| Ways anp Means—considered in Committee. 


Pusiic Brtts—Ordered—Dockyard Extensions.* 

First Reading—Dockyard Extensions* [246] ; 
Extradition Treaties Act Amendment * [247] 
[Lords]; Law of Capital Punishment Amend- 
ment * [248] [Lords]. 

Second Reading — New Zealand Guarantee* 
[225]; Bills of Sale Act (1854) Amendment * 
[235]; Oysters Cultivation (Ireland) * [243]; 
Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) * [244]; 
New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land Go- 
vernment * [242] [ Lords]. 

Committee—Poor Law Amendment [221]; Na- 
val Discipline * [231]; Aberdeen Provisional 
Order Confirmation * [237] ; Inclosure (No. 2.)* 
[238]; Railway Companies’ Securities (rée- 
comm.) * [151]; Parishes (Scotland) Act (1844) 
Amendment * [232]. 

Report—Poor Law Amendment [221]; Naval 
Discipline * [245]; Aberdeen Provisional Order 
Confirmation* [237]; Inclosure (No. 2.)* 
[238]; Railway Companies’ Securities (ré- 
comm.) * [151] ; Parishes (Scotland) Act (1844) 
Amendment * [232]. 
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Considered as amended—Public Libraries Act 
Amendment * [104]. 

Third Reading—Fees (Public Departments) * 
[223], and passed. 

Withdrawn— Poor Law Officers Superannuation 
(Scotland)* [66]; Elections (Returning Offi- 
cers) * [161]; Sale and Purchase of Shares * 


[189]. 
SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


NAVY—THE ROYAL DOCKYARDS. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. SEELY rose, pursuant to Notice, 
to call attention to the general adminis- 
tration and to the accounts of Her Ma- 
jesty’s dockyards, and to move certain Re- 
solutions thereupon. He said, that when 
on the 16th of June, in the last Session, he 
brought forward a Motion on this subject 
the noble Lord (Lord Clarence Paget), the 
then Secretary to the Admiralty, said it 
would be impossible to follow him through 
an array of figures on matters of detail. 
The Admiralty had since published their 
reply in two Returns, Nos. 465 and 465-I. 
He (Mr. Seely) had disputed the reasons, 
excuses, &c., given in 465 and 465-I for 
the discrepancies, and it was arranged in 
the House early this Session, after a dis- 
cussion on the subject, that his Secretary, 
in conjunction with the Accountant Gene- 
ral of the Navy, should investigate the 
matters opened up by his speeches, and 
the Admiralty published replies, 465 and 
465-I, thereto, and that disputes should 
be settled by some independent accountant 
named by any Gentleman on the Treasury 
Bench. This agreement had been summa- 
tily violated by the Admiralty removing 
the books under investigation, and he had, 
therefore, determined to bring the details 
and particulars before the House. He had 
stated last Session from the Returns laid 
before Parliament that at Chatham boats 
were fitted out at half the rate book price, 
while at Portsmouth they cost double the 
tate book price, or four times as much in 
one dockyard as at another. In No. 465-I 


the Admiralty explained that there was an | 


error in the accounts at Chatham, the cost 
of fitting given in printed accounts being 
the cost incurred in fitting during the 
year only, the rate book price being for 
completely fitting the same boats. And 
with regard to Portsmouth, as a kind of 
excuse for its excess cost, there was a 


{Jury 26, 1866} 
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vague allusion to a variance of local prac- 
tice in treating as part of the cost of 
building at one yard what was entered as 
expense of fitting at ‘another, though it 
was not stated that this was applicable to 
Portsmouth. He wanted to get the cost 
of completely fitting twenty-five boats at 
Chatham so as to compare with the rate 
book price of completely fitting the same 
twenty-five boats, so as to compare cost at 
Chatham with cost at Portsmouth. The 
Admiralty would not give this Return, 
but he obtained the account of the boats 
fitting at Devonport. He wanted the 
cost of fitting each of the eighty-five 
boats fitted at Portsmouth, with the rate 
book price of the same. The Admiralty 
said, “it was not possible to ascertain from 
the manufacturing accounts as prepared 
the cost of fitting each of the eighty-five 
boats fitted at Portsmouth, &ec.” The 
books were then asked for by his Secre- 
tary, and he found it was quite possible 
to obtain the cost of each, and the fol- 
lowing startling results appeared :—At 
Devonport, fitting eight twenty-eight feet 
cutters cost £6 8s. 1d. each, the rate book 
price being £9 16s. Od. each; and six 
twenty-five feet cutters cost £6 5s. Od. 
each, rate-book price for fitting being 
£7 10s. Od. each; and the balance sheet 
from Devonport has against these cutters 
the remark that “the rate book prices for 
fitting appears to be too high.” Notwith- 
standing this, at Portsmouth fitting a 
thirty-two feet galley cost £100 13s. 4d., 
the rate book price (that is, the price it 
ought only to have cost in fitting) being 
only £7 17s. 4d., whilst a new thirty-two 
feet galley, completely built and fitted, 
should have only cost £31 9s. 4d. Fitting 
a thirty-four feetcutter cost £93 8s. 7d., the 
rate book price being only £11 18s, 0d., 
whilst a new boat completely built and 
fitted should have only cost £47 12s. 0d. 
Against these two boats the Portsmouth 
balance sheet remarks that ‘“ they were 
fitted for an Admiral, and defects made 
good.’’ Notwithstanding that the cost of 
fitting was in each case £100 13s. 4d. and 
£93 8s. 7d., the charge made for fitting 


| these boats to the ship was only £7 17s. 4d. 


and £11 18s. Od. (the rate book price). 
At Devonport, a twenty feet gig cost in fit- 
ting £3 4s. 8d., rate book price £4 17s. 6d.; 
at Portsmouth fitting a twenty feet gig 
cost £17, rate book price £4 18s. 4d.; 
and a thirty feet gig cost £47, rate 
book price being £7 7s. 6d. At Devonport 
in the same year twenty-two fourteen feet 
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dingies in all had been fitted at an average 
cost of £2 10s. 7d. each, rate book price 
being £3 3s. Od. each, whilst a fourteen 
fect dingy at Portsmouth cost in fitting 
£14, rate book price being likewise 
£3 3s. 0d. In the return of the Ports- 
mouth boat-houses for 1862-3 it appeared 
that the excess of cost above the rate 
book price for building boats was as £765 
to £490, being an excess above the rate 
book price of 50 per cent, or £275; and 
for fitting boats £1,593 as against £799, or 
an excess above rate book price of 100 per 
cent, or £794. The Admiralty stated that 
the accounts for 1863-4 showed a better re- 
sult, and that the difference of fitting boats 
at Chatham and Portsmouth was in that 
year inconsiderable. The instances adduced 
for 1863-4 showed that at Chatham the 
cost of fitting twenty-five boats was 10 
per cent below the rate book price, while 
at Portsmouth the cost of fitting forty-four 
boats was 17} per cent above the rate book 
price, and 27} per cent above the Chatham 
rate. However, in 1863-4 there were 
some striking examples of excessive cost, 
as, for instance, a twenty-six feet barge 
costing in fitting £73 16s. 9d., when it 
should only have cost £23 8s. Od. &c.; 


but if the cost of fitting appeared to have 
lessened in that year the cost of the re- 
pairs of boats appeared frightful; for 
instance, he found that a thirty feet cut- 
ter had been repaired at a cost of £110, 
but which if new built and fitted would 


cost only £42. <A twenty-two feet gig 
had cost in repairs £58, which new built 
and fitted would cost £21; and three 
twenty feet gigs had cost £90, which if 
new would cost £58. The returns of the 
Portsmouth boat-houses for 1864-5 were 
next examined. It appeared that the 
eighty-three boats repaired at a cost of 
£5,685 had better have been burnt, for 
the dockyard people might have bought 
newly built eighty-three boats of the same 
size for about the cost incurred in repair- 
ing them. One cutter had been repaired 
at a cost of £66, which if new built and 
fitted would have cost £30. There were 
several similar instances. The small amount 
of new work as compared with the in- 
creasing cost of repairs was worthy of 
attention. In 1862-3 the charge for 
new work for Portsmouth boats was about 
the same as repairs. In 1863-4 the new 
work cost £1,346, and the repairs £4,375. 
The hon. Member cited other figures to 
show the enormous cost of repairs at all 
the yards compared with the new work 


Mr. Seely 
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done, the amount in 1864-5 and 1863-4, 
being very much more than that of 1862.3, 
When the examination had proceeded thus 
far the books were removed, and the Ad. 
miralty refused to allow any further in. 
vestigation of the manufacturing accounts, 
although an arrangement was made pub- 
licly in the House of Commons between 
the then Secretary for the Admiralty and 
himself that the necessary facilities for 
continuing the investigation should be 
afforded. Touching upon the question of 
the cost of forging, the hon. Member then 
went into a series of elaborate details, 
proving that the Admiralty accounts were 
wrong upon the showing of the Admiralty 
themselves, and that the system of forging 
in the Royal dockyards was most waste. 
ful and extravagant; and yet the Admi- 
ralty Committee actually recommended 
that the Admiralty should begin the 
manufacture of shoes for the navy and 
half-boots for the Royal Marines! The 
hon. Member proceeded to justify his com- 
putations as to the excess of offal timber. 
The Admiralty admitted an excess of offal, 
more than should have been made accord- 
ing to Admiralty data, of 146,724 cubic 
feet, the difference between the value of 
this offal as offal or timber, or timber 
converted, being a loss reckoned as timber 
of £28,803, and a loss reckoned as con- 
version of £37,290; but the Admiralty 
even in this admitted they had compared 
amount of offal that should be made from 
‘contract timber (that is, rough and sided) 
only ’—with the offal that was made by 
them from ‘“ contract and reserved timber, 
thick stuff and plant”—so that if offal 
for like timber were compared it would 
be found, as he had stated last Session, that 
the excess quantity of offal made in 1862-3 
was about 200,000 cubic feet, and that 
the difference in value between this as 
offal and timber was £37,000, and as con- 
versions £50,000. On the subject of Eng- 
lish elm conversions he had adduced figures 
to show that while at Devonport the cost 
was 186 per cent above, at Sheerness it 
was 26 per cent below rate book price, or 
a difference of 212 per cent according to 
Admiralty printed accounts. The Admi- 
ralty in 465-I gave long explanations, their 
defence being that their own accounts 0 
cost were erroneous, and that the real dif- 
ference was not so great as their published 
accounts gave, and that this erroneous 
method would be discontinued in future. 
During the investigation, on being asked 
for correct accounts they wrote— 
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“The real cost of English elm conversions at 
Sheerness and Devonport according to the pre- 
sent (that is corrected) method, &c., would be at 
Sheerness about 30 per cent less than rate book, 
and at Devonport about 12 per cent more than 
rate book, or a difference between the two of 
about 42 per cent.” 

Thus the difference on Return 454 is 212 
per cent, and the real difference with cor- 
rected accounts only 42 per cent. Fancy 
accounts of conversions of timber of which 
ships are built wrong by 170 per cent, 
and then ask how the accounts of cost of 
ships, &c. can be correctly given? Lord 
Clarence Paget on the 6th of March, 1865, 
told the House that he should not be satis- 
fied until he was able to lay upon the 
table a regular capital and current account 
with reference to the navy, and the Ac- 
countant General stated that in future 
there would be shown the extent and 
value of the works executed and the 
amount of the expenses with which they 
should be charged, in accordance with 
the principles of account observed in the 
commercial world. In order to ascertain 


what the ships of the Royal Navy cost, as 
compared with what the country could 
buy them for, there ought to be an ac- 


count from each dockyard, showing the 
money they received and the work they 
produced for it. This was not impossible; 
for in the army manufacturing establish- 
ments for 1864-5 it was really done. Three 
and a half per cent was charged for capital 
and plant; 5 per cent for depreciation of 
buildings, and 10 per cent tor machinery. 
He prayed the attention of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty to this subject of the 
accounts of the navy. He would have an 
opportunity during the recess of weighing 
his (Mr. Seely’s) suggestions and of satis- 
fying himself whether the Admiralty 
could not produce a balance sheet such 
as the War Office produced for the army 
manufacturing establishments. The navy 
accounts might be classed under five or 
six heads. The Navy Estimates gave the 
money voted for the past and coming year. 
The second account under the head “Navy 
statement of savings and deficiencies upon 
the grants for the navy,” gave the money 
voted and the money expended. The third, 
under the heads of ‘‘ Dockyards and Fac- 
tories,” gave the cost of the manufactur- 
ing operations, the articles made for ships, 
and the timber converted for ships for 
each yard. The fourth called “Labour 
Charts” for the navy, gave the materials 
namely, the timber and articles, at the 
tate book price, and the labour cost for 
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each ship and each yard, and the totals. 
The fifth called “Navy Dockyard and 
Stock Valuation and Expenditure on Ships, 
&c.,” gave the supposed total cost of build- 
ing and repairing ships. In this, however, 
at present the salaries, rents, repairs, in- 
cidentals, and interest were all lumped and 
divided pro rata among all ships. None 
of the accounts gave all the money had 
by each yard for ships, nor all the money 
spent in each yard on ships, and the re- 
sult was that the economical dockyard had 
to bear part of the cost of the extravagant 
yard, while the latter was relieved from 
a portion of its acts of extravagance. Such 
a system went far to diminish the desire 
of the authorities in any yard in favour of 
economy and the avoidance of waste. The 
hon. Member next called attention to the 
manner in which the Admiralty had ap- 
plied the principle, that their accounts 
ought to be made out in accordance with 
the system of account adopted in the com- 
mercial world. He had on a former occasion 
stated that items were omitted to the extent 
of about 40 percent which ought to be added 
to the cost of our ships. Practically the 
Admiralty had admitted that he was cor- 
rect, for about 35 per cent had since been 
added in the latest published account— 
namely, those for 1864-5. The Admiralty, 
however, in this account said that 3 per 
cent interest on the cost of production in 
labour, material, &c., should be charged 
“in the nature of a rent to cover interest 
on capital and depreciation of plant in the 
establishments where the works are carried 
on.” This Admiralty interest of 3 per 
cent in 1864-5 on “ final productions” was 
£46,398. Now, he should show that this 
was nothing like the amount the real in- 
terest would come to. Let the House 
compare this with the principles observed 
in the commercial world. The private 
trader charged 5 per cent on capital, 10 
per cent depreciation on machinery, and 
5 per cent on building. The army did 
the same. The Admiralty accounts gave 
the value of the stores, April 1864, at 
£5,029,126, and the plant at (say) 
£2,000,000, being a total of £7,029,126. 
Interest upon this sum at 3 per cent would 
amount to £210,873, but the Admiralty 
only put down for interest and deprecia- 
tion the sum of £46,398, leaving a sum of 
£164,475 not charged. Now if the House 
thought fit to pay 40 per cent or any other 
sum more for the ships of the Royal Navy 
than they could be bought at private yards, 
let them at all events do it with their eyes 
3 C 
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open. Then, nothing was charged in this 
estimate for pensions to artificers, but that 
really formed a part of wages, because the 
Admiralty expected to get the work done 
at less wages in consequence of the pen- 
sions. This item of pensions amounted to 
£74,607, so that these two items of in- 
terest and pensions gave to be added to the 
cost of ships for 1864-5 the further sum of 
£239,000. The 35 per cent already added 
by the Admiralty to their accounts of cost 
should, in fact, be 50 per cent. To show 
that this estimate was not overstated, the 
hon. Member went over the accounts of the 
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cost £281,691, instead of £134,458, or 
more than double what she would have 
cost if built at a private yard. It might 
be said that the work of the Royal Dock. 
yards was superior to that of the private 
yards, but the Controller of the Nayy, 
Admiral Robinson, at the launch of the 
Northumberland, said— 


‘‘T bear most willing testimony to the excellence 
of the workmanship. I am not going beyond my 
province when I say that the skill of trained arti- 
ficers and the care and judgment of a first-rate 
manager have produced a work that may be 
equalled, but cannot be surpassed.” 


Dockyards. 


The expenditure ig repairs was equally 
excessive, for several ships had cost more 
for repairs than they would cost new in 
private yards. The Brisk had cost £43,498 


navy, and made them out in the same form ; 
and manner as the army manufacturing | 
establishments of 1864-5, contending that | 
the total charge for interest and deprecia- / 


tion of plant made out on this method 
instead of £46,398 should be £605,115. 
For instance, the accounts made out as the 
army manufacturing accounts for interest 
would be as follows :— 


Navy Stores, lst April, 1864....£5,029,126 

“ Semi-manufactured Stores” as 
Army, Ships, building spent on 
to Ist April, 1864, say...... 

Returns to Store and Work in 
hand, £290,087, say 

Working Capital — namely, one- 
fifth of Annual Expenditure— 
that is, £2,500,000 for 1864-5 
GROG ci cwectssccceieccce 

Land (?) say nil 

Plant, Buildings, and Machinery 2,000,000 


Total...... £9,729,126 


2,000,000 
200,000 


500,000 


3} per cent on £9,729,126,is.. £340,518 
Depreciation as Army, 5 per cent 
on Buildings, say £1,200,000 
10 per cent on Machinery £800,000 
BAY .cacccccccccccveceseces 


60,000 
80,000 


Total interest and depreciation if 
reckoned as Army....+sseee 
Admiralty have reckoned only.. 
That is 3 per cent on final 
productions, £1,546,600. 
To be added for interest and de- 
preciation.....cccccesees 
“Superannuations,” Artificers.. 
Do. Clerks and Foremen, £83,846, 
BAY wcccccccncccccscccccese 


£480,518 
46,398 


£434,120 
74,607 


50,000 


Or I add only £239,082, and 


Ghould add cccccccccccceces $506,797 


The amount voted for new works, build- 
ing, machinery, and repairs for the last 
eleven years reached the enormous sum of 
£6,242,029, being a yearly average of 
£567,457. The hon. Member then ad- 
duced examples of the excess of the cost of 
Admiralty ships. The Frederick William, 
of seventy-four guns, for instance, had 


Mr. Seely 





in repairs, and could be built for £49,321. 
The Cadmus had cost in repairs £65,800, 
and would cost new £68,278. Instances 
were next adduced of the excess of the cost 
of produce in dockyards and steam factories 
over the rate book value, and these the 
hon. Member followed up by cases of 
omission of the rate book price. He pro- 
tested against this mode of putting the Ad- 
miralty accounts before the country. These 
were caloulations to delude, whereas the 
Government and a public department ought 
to put the truth before the country what- 
ever might come out. He must now de- 
tain the Committee for a moment with 
regard to the price of cold blast pig iron, 
and the course pursued in paving the 
workshops, roadways, &c., at the dock- 
yards withiron ballast. He had endeavoured 
to ascertain the value of the iron used, 
and if he had fallen into error the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir John Pakington) was 
partly to blame, because he had offered to 
go through all the points of his case before 
bringing them forward publicly, so that the 
facts might be ascertained and placed be- 


| yond dispute, and then the Louse would 


have nothing to do but to come to a judi- 
cial decision in the matter. The hon. 
Member for Oldham (Mr. Platt), who em- 


| ployed about 5,000 hands, told him that 


£5 per ton might fairly be put down as the 
value of all the iron in the yards used 
thus as paving—and if so, the cost of 
such paving is £4 7s. Od. per square yard. 
He feared he was open to the charge of 
having taken away a portion of the public 
stores, for he had brought away a sample 
of it and sent it into Staffordshire. The 
ironmasters said universally it was a me 

of the highest quality, and when they 
knew it was at least fifty years old they 
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said ‘‘at that time they did not know how | 
to make bad iron.” They said it was cold- | 


blast iron, and easy of conversion in the 
puddling furnace. He could have dis- 
posed of any quantity at fully £4 per ton, 
and the opinion of the best judges was 
that it would turn out to be worth from 
£6 to £7 per ton. The account stood 
thus:—The Admiralty paid in 1815 109s. 
per ton at the east yards, and at the west 
yards 108s. per ton for this cold blast pig 
iron used then for ballast for ships, and 
it was now worth at the yards 105s. per 
ton. About 31,000 tons had been employed 
in paving the yards and building walls, and 
the value of the iron and the cost of lay- 
ing he estimated at £172,273. The best 
paving and brick walls would have cost 
£19,577, being a loss by the employment 
of this iron of £151,696. The 4,214 
tons in stock now being laid down at 
105s. per ton would amount to £22,120, 
and the proper materials to only £2,500, 
being a loss of £19,620, and making a 
total loss of £171,316. While the Ad- 
miralty had been wasting this valuable 
iron they had been purchasing from year 
to year cold blast pig iron. As well as 


he could make out there had been bought 


from 1860 to 1866 1,768 tons of Blaenavon 
pig iron at £6 10s., making £11,498 for 
melting in the foundries of the yards, while 
during that time more than 1,768 tons 
of this cold blast pig ballast bought before 
1815 had been sold by the authorities at 
£2 7s., being a loss of £7,339. Ad- 
verting to the price of anchors, the hon. 
Member remarked that the Admiralty 
appeared to have been very liberally in- 
clined to their contractors. From the 
year 1859 to 1864 they had bought 
25,400 ewt., at a cost of £60,330. Ac- 
cording to the calculation he had made 
last year the market price for these an- 
chors would have been £36,458, so that 
the country had lost no less than £23,872 
during these few years by these Admiralty 
payments to Brown, Lennox, and Co., of 
70 per cent above the market price. He 
wished now to call attention to a graver 
matter. On the face of the Return from 
Which he took the above facts there was, 
to say the least of it, something very sus- 
Picious. From the year 1842 to 1849 the 
price paid by the Admiralty for Brown, 
Lennox, and Co.’s anchors of 20 cwt. and 
less was 26s. per cwt. From 1849 to 
1853 the price of these anchors was ra- 
ther less, being 25s. 11d. During these 
years there was no great quantity of 
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small anchors used. He was now speak- 
ing of anchors of 20cwt and less. In 
the years, however, from 1854 to 1858 
a large number of small anchors were 
required. Not less than 2,071 anchors 
of all sizes were bought during that time. 
Of these, 1,574 anchors were 20cwt. 
and less, which were wanted for the gun- 
boats, &. In 1854, the price of these 
20 ewt. and less rose from 25s. 5d. to 
33s. per cwt. In 1855 the price rose to 
36s.; in 1856, to 40s.; in 1857, it was 
40s.; in 1858, 40s. In the year 1854 
there were 37 anchors bought; in 1855 
the number rose to 524; in 1856 no less 
than 788 were bought; in 1857 the num- 
ber fell to 211; and in 1858 it further 
decreased to 14, after which the price 
for 20 cwt. and less was lowered again 
to 26s. percwt. This Return might ad- 
mit of explanation, but he said that, on 
the face of it, there was something ex- 
ceedingly suspicious in the fact that these 
small anchors were advanced in prices 
just in those years when large quantities 
of them were required. The large an- 
chors during this period were not in- 
creased in price even by Brown, Lennox, 
and Co., but remained as before; and, 
as there was no advance in the market 
price of the country, he asserted that this 
great increase of price for this largely in- 
creased quantity of small anchors supplied 
ought to be explained. It could not be con- 
tended that the price was advanced because 
a large demand suddenly arose, because 
the greatest quantity the Admiralty re- 
quired in any one year was about 1,000 
tons, and there were at least twenty 
makers in England who could each make 
2,000 tons in any one year of these an- 
chors. That could not, therefore, be the 
ground for raising the price. The cal- 
culations he had made showed that since 
the date of the contract for anchors en- 
joyed by Brown, Lennox, and Co., about 
£170,000 of the public money had been 
paid to these individuals over and above 
the market price of anchors. With re- 
gard to the pig iron ballast it was sheer 
waste. If the Admiralty paved their 
yards with iron, nobody gained by it, but 
no doubt what the country lost by the 
arrangement with Brown, Lennox, and 
Co., those individuals gained. When, 
last year, he brought this subject for- 
ward, Lord Clarence Paget said— 


“ On the question of anchors and cables, I will 
say that there can be no doubt that we pay higher 
for our ca than others do. But this is no 
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new subject. I have said, and say again, that I 
look on anchors and cables as of the first import- 
ance to the existence of ships and the lives of 
their crews, and therefore that anything like mere 
buying in the cheapest market must be detrimental 
to the public service.’—{3 Hansard, clxxx. 384.] 
Now, how stood the fact? The Queen’s 
yacht was supplied with one of Trotman’s 
anchors, not made by Brown, Lennox, and 
Co., but by Hawks, Crawshay, and Co. ; 
so that the life best beloved and most 
dear to the realm was intrusted to an 
anchor not made by this favoured Ad- 
miralty firm. The fine vessels of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company were 
all supplied with Trotman’s anchors, made 
by Hawks, Crawshay, and Co. The 
Cunard steamers were also supplied with 
Trotman’s anchors, made by various 
firms. So was the Great Eastern. When 
these great public companies and the 
Queen’s yacht were supplied with Mr. 
Trotman’s anchors, made by different 
makers and not by this favoured firm, 
he maintained that to throw away 


£170,000 of the public money in com- 
paratively a few years upon such a 
pretext as that put forward by Lord 
Clarence Paget was trifling with that 
Tlouse and with the country. 


In the 
Report of the Anchor Committee ap- 
pointed by the Admiralty themselves, 
and including the greatest and most 
competent authorities who could be found, 
it was set forth that of 1,567 anchors 
made by Brown, Lennox, and Co., 196 
failed under proof, or 13} per cent, while 
of 87 anchors made by Ilawks, Craw- 
shay, & Co. (all that were proved of these 
makers) only seven failed under proof, or 
only 8 per cent. The anchors made by 
Hawks and Crawshay for the East India 
Company were of the Admiralty pattern, 
and were tested by the Admiralty officers 
in just the same manner as the Admiralty 
anchor, with the result above given. If 
he were not afraid of wearying the House 
he would read the Report of the Anchor 
Committee. This Report, dated February 
1, 1853, was unanimously signed by the 
following distinguished naval officers :— 
Admiral Sir W. Stopford, Admiral Charles 
Hope, Admiral Sir G. R. Mundy ; by the 
two master attendants of Portsmouth and 
Sheerness dockyards ; also by the Chair- 
man of the General Shipowners’ Society, 
and five other experienced members of 
Lloyd’s, acting on behalf of the mercan- 
tile marine. They unequivocally declared 
the Admiralty or navy anchor to be the 
worst save one of eight competing anchors, 
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|and wanting in every essential quality 
|looked for in a good and safe anchor, 
Putting the Admiralty anchor at 1:0 as 
\the standard, the Anchor Committee 
| placed the other anchors as follows:— 
Aylen, 1:09; Porter’s, 1:09;- Lennox, 
1:18; Mitcheson, 1°20; Rogers, 1°26; 
Trotman’s, 1°28, or 28 per cent superior 
to the Admiralty anchor. Thus it ap- 
peared that the Admiralty anchor was the 
worst, and Trotman’s the best of the lot. 
He should like to refer on this subject to 
the evidence given by Captain, now Ad- 
miral, Sulivan, before the Select Commit- 
tee of 1861. He said— 

‘‘There has been no objection more strongly 
felt in the service with respect to the material of 
the navy than the inferiority of the anchors sup- 
plied to our fleet by the Admiralty.” 


Again, in a letter which appeared in The 
Times, May, 1862, Captain Sulivan said— 

“In one surveying vessel in South America we 
broke one set of anchors in six months. In the 
Baltic in 1854 most of the vessels of the inshore 
squadron broke their Admiralty anchors—some as 
many as two or three out of four.” 


Captain Sulivan was captain of the fleet un- 
der Sir Charles Napier in «he late Baltic 
campaign. He was happy to say he had 
now got to the end of his figures. The 
first part of the Resolutions he intended to 
move—namely, that it was inexpedient to 
pave the roadways, workshops, and other 
places in the dockyards with iron ballast— 
was not unconnected with the third Reso- 
lution, for if the Superintendents of Her 
Majesty’s Dockyards possessed a practical 
knowledge of their business they would 
not have paved the workshops with cold 
blast pig iron. The House ought to have 
in the first place reliable accounts that 
would really give the exact cost as nearly 
as it could be ascertained of building ships, 
but the best accounts would be useless 
unless the parties who superintended 
these establishments were active, intelli- 
gent, practical men. He had attempted 
to show that the cost of building and 
repairing Her Majesty’s ships was exces- 
sive, and that, notwithstanding, the coun- 
try had not got the article it wanted or the 
kind of ship it required. In corroboration 
of this view he should like to read an ex- 
|tract from a letter written by the late 
|Mr. Cobden and addressed to Captain 
Coles. It was dated October 30, 1864. 
Mr. Cobden said— 

“I have read Captain Sherard Osborn’s report 


| On your turret vessel with the greatest interest. 
[ If we were governed in the interests of the great 
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public instead of the great families, this would in- 
yolve an instant revolution in our defensive naval 
force. The old block ships would be superseded 
with a dozen turret coast-guard ships, and every 
inland and fixed fortification, except those actu- 
ally commanding entrances to harbours or great 
waterways, would be abandoned and destroyed. 
Instead of which, when I was lately on a visit to 
Seely, in the Isle of Wight, I found the first sod 
had been turned fora system of ten miles of mili- 
tary strategic roads to connect vast earthworks 
and fortifications—all constructed on the assump- 
tion that an enemy had landed in force and taken 
possession of the island. ‘What for?’ is a ques- 
tion nobody answers. There is Osborne in the 
meantime quite unprotected, witha neat jetty run 
out into the sea, quite convenient for an enemy 
to land its boats’ crews to carry off the Queen 
and Royal family. If you and I and Captain 
Osborn had the power we could, by a competent 
outlay of national capital which the nation 
ean well afford, contrive such a coast defence as 
would make us absolutely unassailable by sea, 
and the cost of which, after the first outlay, 
need not be one-third of what we are now spend- 
ing. My own conviction is, that if our whole 
fleet was what it ought to be, 30,000 men are as 
many as you could possibly employ in a time of 
peace.” 


He should like, also, to read the substance 
of a letter written by Captain Campbell, 
of Her Majesty’s ship JVarcissus, dated 
Montevideo, the 5th of February, 1866. 
It was addressed to Captain Coles, and 
described one of the best specimens of the 
American Monitors, the Monadnock, which 
was then at Montevideo. The writer said 
that at half a mile distance from her 
there was no ship’s side to be seen, 
and as to going into action against a 
thing like that, the only thing that 
could be aimed at were a couple of tur- 
rets, and if they were stout enough to resist 
your shot, it was only a waste of time to 
fire at her. She had two guns in each 
turret, each gun weighing nineteen tons, 
and throwing a spherical shot of from 
480 lb. to 500]b. Each turret had its se- 
parate little engine to work it. The upper 
deck was very little above the level of the 
water—say fifteen or eighteen inches, and 
there was no gunwale or bulwark of any 
sort. The difficulty about ventilation was 
triumphantly overcome. She had six 
steam-engines solely for the purpose of 
ventilating the ship below, and the officers 
declared there was plenty of fresh air. 
Her officers expressed themselves with the 
most perfect confidence in regard to her 
sea-going qualities. She easily kept ahead 
of the Admiral’s ship, the Susguehanna— 
& paddle steamer bigger than the Zerrible 
—and the first lieutenant stated that the 
Monadnock, in very bad weather, had 
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never rolled more than sixteen degrees, and 
that this was very rare. Captain Camp- 
bell added that the French officers there 
were much struck by the appearance and 
evident business capabilities of the Monad- 
nock, and took a desponding view of the 
chances of any other vessel against her. 
In conclusion, the hon. Member said that 
it was sheer nonsense to send a man to 
superintend a dockyard who did not un- 
derstand his business. It was said that a 
naval officer was required to maintain the 
discipline of the yard. He would appeal 
to his hon. Friend (Mr. Samuda), or any 
other large employer of labour, and ask 
whether he ever found any difficulty in 
keeping his hands in order? He doubted, 
indeed, whether the discipline of the quar- 
ter-deck was that which enabled the coun- 
try to get the best men for the dockyards. 
He attached no weight whatever to the 
argument that naval men knew best what 
was required ina ship. He did not wish 
to deprive naval officers of their posts if 
they were fit for them. He would go 
further, and say that if two men of equal 
ability and fitness offered themselves—one 
a naval man and the other a civilian, he 
would give the preference to the naval 
man. He did not deny that naval officers, 
as well as officers of the army, were un- 
derpaid; but he would not pay them in 
the way which took the greatest amount 
of money out of the pocket of the nation 
with the least pleasure and profit to the 
officer. The leaders on both sides of the 
House had vied with each other in pro- 
fessions of economy, but such professions 
were of no value unless they bore some 
practical fruits. Year by year the House 
of Commons had been squandering money, 
instead of saving it. Hoping that the 
facts and figures he had brought forward 
would do something to bring about a 
more economical system, he would beg to 
move the Resolution of which he had 
given notice. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the course pursued in paving the roadways, 
workshops, and other places in the Dockyards 
with Iron Ballast was inexpedient,”—(Mr. Seely,) 
— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Sr JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
so far from having anything to complain 
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of in the long and very clear statement of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Lin- 
eoln (Mr. Seely), he thought the House 
and the country were greatly indebted to 
him for the pains he bad taken in investi- 
gating this subject. As, however, he (Sir 
John Pakington) had only held his present 
office for a short period, it would be im- 
possible for him to follow the hon. Gentle- 
man into all the details which he had 
brought forward, and to give so satisfac- 
tory a reply as he might have otherwise 
done. It was obvious that in order to 
make the statement which had just been 
laid before the House the hon. Member 
must have gone through a great amount 
of labour in gathering information ; and, 
instead of being disposed to complain of 
the course which the hon. Gentleman had 
taken, he was of opinion that the House 
and the country were extremely indebted 
to him. There were, however, several 
parts of the hon. Member’s speech on which 
he desired to make some remarks. He be- 


lieved that the present statement origi- 
nated in statements of a similar kind made 
by the hon. Gentleman during the time 
when Lord Clarence Paget represented the 
Department of the Admiralty in that 


House. The result of those statements 
was the production of the two papers 
numbered 465 and 465-I, to which the 
hon. Member had referred; and, if he 
rightly understood the hon. Member, his 
reason for again bringing this subject be- 
fore the House was that he was not con- 
tented with the explanations given in 
those two papers. He was very glad to 
see opposite to him three hon. Gentlemen 
who had, under the late Government, held 
the position of lay Lords of the Admi- 
ralty and been members of the Depart- 
ment to which was intrusted particularly 
the superintendence of the accounts, and 
who, consequently, were better qualified 
than he was to enter into the questions 
of detail. With respect to the two papers, 
he could not see that there had been any 
disposition on the part of the gentlemen 
who drew them up to conceal the truth, 
or to meet the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite in any way that was not per- 
fectly frank and fair. In the earlier part 
of his speech the hon. Gentleman had re- 
ferred to the different prices which pre- 
vailed in the different dockyards; but as 
he (Sir John Pakington) was not previously 
aware that there was any ground for com- 
plaint on this head, he would leave to his 
hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Childers) to give 
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some explanation on the subject. Then 
the hon. Member for Lincoln (Mr. Seely) 
had referred to the cost of fitting boats. 
In some cases he said it was in excess of 
the prescribed rate, and in others below 
it. One statement, indeed, was so extra- 
ordinary that he (Sir John Pakington) 
could not help adverting to it, for he 
thought it must have originated in a mis. 
take. He had understood the hon, Gen- 
tleman to state that a twenty-six feet 
cutter which would cost £30 to build had 
cost upwards of £60 to repair. 

Mr. SEELY said, he believed that 
statement was correct. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, if it 
were possible for such a thing to occur 
there must be something which was very 
seriously wrong, which ought to be ex. 
plained, and which it was absolutely im. 
possible to defend. There was another 
question connected with the statement— 
namely, why a twenty-six feet cutter 
should cost £30 to build. He was speak. 
ing from recollections of another kind, but 
he had always understood that the cost of 
a new boat was about a guinea per foot 
of its length. The hon. Gentleman had 
next proceeded to advert to the general 
cost of repairs in the dockyards; but on 
this point he (Sir John Pakington) must 
speak with some reserve, on account of 
the short time he had held his present 
office, though he might confess that there 
was no question which more required at- 
tention and called for inquiry than that 
of the cost of the repairs of our navy. 
During the few days that he had been at 
the Admiralty the Board had received es- 
timates for repairs so startling in amount 
that he had reserved them for special in- 
quiry and investigation. In this direction 
it was not improbable that some consider- 
able saving might be effected. The hon. 
Gentleman had referred to the professions 
made on both sides of the House with 
regard to economy ; but there was a very 
wide difference between economy and ju- 
dicious outlay, and he did not believe it 
was desired on either side of the House 
that under the name of economy there 
should be any diminution of efficiency. If 
by economy were meant the prevention of 
injudicious expenditure, then he might 
say that no man could go further than he 
was disposed to go in that direction, for 
he considered the carrying out of such 
economy to be one of the first duties of 
a Minister of the Crown. He could assure 
the hon. Gentleman most sincerely that he 
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should feel grateful to him or any other 
competent authority who gave him such 
information as would enable him to practise 
the judicious economy which he admitted to 
bedesirable. Without making a charge of 
intentional extravagance against the ex- 
isting authorities of the dockyards, he ad- 
mitted that in public establishments of 
that kind there naturally was a tendency 
towards a greater laxity in regard to ex- 
penditure than was to be found in private 
establishments, where the interests of in- 
dividuals were concerned. This rendered 
it the more desirable that whoever was 
intrusted with the administration of public 
affairs of this character should watch with 
great jealousy any tendency to undue ex- 
travagance. With an air of ridicule the 
hon. Member had referred to a proposal 
for making shoes for the navy and half- 
boots for the marines. The motive for 
making such a proposal was that shoes and 
boots when supplied by contract were too 
frequently made of bad leather and with 
bad workmanship ; so that, at all events, 
the object of the proposal was a very 
laudable one. Then, the hon. Gentleman 
had complained that the annual Navy 
Estimates did not enter into details suffi- 


ciently to enable the House to judge of 
the expenditure which was incurred. That 
was quite true; but he did not think it 
possible so to frame them as to go minutely 


into all the items of expenditure. Lord 
Clarence Paget, however, had done a great 
deal to improve the Estimates. Indeed, he 
did not believe that any man who ever held 
the office of Secretary of the Admiralty 
had shown more anxiety than Lord Cla- 
rence Paget to meet the views of the hon. 
Gentleman, by bringing all the elaborate 
items honestly before the House. Then, 
with regard to what had been said about 
the expenditure on new works, he pre- 
sumed the hon. Member was referring 
principally to the expenditure which was 
being incurred in extending the dockyards 
at Chatham and Portsmouth. If so, the 
only question that could be raised was, 
whether that expenditure was fair, and 
whether any money was being wasted. As 
to the building of our ships of war in 
private yards, he (Sir John Pakington) 
might remark that that had been done 
much more extensively of late years than 
was formerly the case. As long as our 
ships were constructed of wood, it did not 
answer to build them in private yards, 
because it was impossible to have sufficient 
security that good sound timber would be 
used. That difficulty was to a great extent 
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obviated when iron came into use, and 
since that time our vessels had been built 
in private yards to a greater extent than 
formerly. As to the iron-clad ships built 
in private yards for Government, so far as 
his experience went, they did the greatest 
honour to the constructors who built and 
finished them. He would now leave this 
part of the subject, repeating that he de- 
sired to see the utmost economy practised 
in the dockyards. Everybody in early life 
had heard about cities paved with gold, 
but this was scarcely more wonderful than 
the state of things which had been brought 
under his notice a few days ago, when the 
hon. Member for Lincoln waited upon 
him, accompanied by the hon. Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Watkin) and the hon. 
Member for Oldham (Mr. Platt). The hon. 
Member for Stockport stated that some 
parts of our dockyards were paved with 
cast-iron—and said, “If you will allow 
me to take up the existing pavement, and 
re-pave the dockyards in whatever mode 
you may prefer, I shall be happy to give 
you £100,000 for permission to do so,” 
Well, all he (Sir John Pakington) could say 
was that if the offer were formally made 
in writing, and sent in to the Admiralty, 
it should be seriously entertained, and 
gravely dealt with. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Seely), said this pavement 
was worth £5 a ton, but the hon. Member 
for Oldham estimated its value at upwards 
of £6 aton. After this conversation had 
taken place, he made inquiries on the 
subject, and he was informed that this 
paving had been laid down since the year 
1815. 

Mrz. SEELY said, it was bought in 1815, 
and had been laid down since 1860. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he un- 
derstood that this iron was formerly used 
for the ballast of our men-of-war, and was 
laid down as pavement under the idea that 
it would be available at any time for the 
purpose to which it had been originally 
applied. In consequence of the great 
changes in modern shipbuilding, such 
ballast had become no longer necessary, 
and the iron in question was disregarded. 
The matter, however, should be fully in- 
quired into. He might mention that Dr. 
Percy had declared the iron to be of con- 
siderable value; though the dockyard au- 
thorities stated that when attempts had 
been made to sell portions of it on previous 
occasions it had not fetched anything like 
the sums alluded to by the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. He would, however, promise 
that the subject should be considered, and 
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hoped that the iron would be found suited 
for the sides of our iron-clads. He had 
listened with surprise to some of the state- 
ments which had been made respecting 
our anchors and cables. No one was more 
opposed than he was to monopoly, in re- 
gard to any of our Public Establishments. 
Inquiries should be instituted on the sub- 
ject ; but he might remark that it was a pri- 
mary necessity to have the navy supplied 
with the best anchors and cables possible. 
He believed no one denied that Messrs. 
Brown and Lennox had supplied anchors 
of the very best quality, and therefore 
the only question was whether equally 
good anchors could be obtained elsewhere 
at a lower price. As inquiries would be 
instituted, he hoped the hon. Member 
would not press his Motion on this subject. 
The remaining Resolution referred to the 
practice of appointing officers of the Royal 
Navy to the offices of Chief Superintend- 
ants of the Dockyards. He (Sir John 
Pakington) thought the practice was a ju- 
dicious one, and tended much to the public 
service ; but it was a question fairly open 
to discussion, but he thought the hon. 
Gentleman relied too much on the assump- 
tion that because a man was an officer in 
the navy he could not be conversant with 
the duties to be performed in the dock- 
yards. He (Sir John Pakington) believed 
that many naval officers were most com- 
petent for this responsible post, and great 
shipbuilding firms in this country had 
sought the assistance of those officers to 
enable them to carry out works to their 
own profit and advantage. He was quite 
ready to fully consider the suggestions of 
the hon. Member, but at present he could 
give no engagement on the subject. The 
hon. Member seemed to have forgotten 
that in every dockyard there was a very 
competent chief of each particular depart- 
ment within it, and that every day these 
officers met in a sort of council, which 
was presided over by the Chief Superin- 
tendent, for the purpose of considering 
and controlling the affairs of the dockyard. 
It was a mistake to suppose that any in- 
jury had resulted to the public service 
from this system of superintendence ; but 
he repeated that the point was well de- 
serving consideration. The hon. Mem- 
ber had complained of the disadvantage 
to which the naval force of England was 
exposed in the Pacific in consequence of 
the presence of the Monadnock, an iron- 
clad belonging to the United States; and 
he might have added that the Powers of 
South America on the shore of the Pacific 
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were also provided with iron-clad steamers, 
It was only just to state that the late 
Administration had taken steps with re. 
ference to this, and the Zealous, an iron. 
clad vessel, was about to proceed to the 
Pacific station. He regretted to be obliged 
to add that until our navy was strength. 
ened it would be impossible to supply our 
naval stations with iron-clads to the extent 
that was desirable. In conclusion, he re- 
marked that he had endeavoured to meet 
the right hon. Gentleman in a spirit of 
fairness, and, after the statements he had 
made, he hoped the hon. Gentleman would 
not press his Motion. 

Mr. WATKIN said, he would not de- 
part from the valuation which had been 
put upon the cold-blast iron ballast by the 
hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Platt) and 
himself; but he thought the right hon. 
Baronet must have a design upon his 
(Mr. Watkin’s) seat, for he must know 
that if he made a formal tender to the 
Admiralty, it would be necessary for him 
to vacate it. He was satisfied that 
the right hon. Baronet would not seek to 
evade the questions that might be asked 
in reference to his office. The past career 
of the right hon. Baronet showed that he 
was not opposed to improvement, and 
that he possessed moral courage enough 
to carry out beneficial changes even when 
they were met by official resistance. Cer- 
tainly, there could be no reason, excuse, 
or justification for paving the docks 
with iron ballast. Everybody must admit 
that it was one of the most monstrous 
things to which public attention had ever 
been directed. The nation was losing in 
interest alone £7,000 or £8,000 a year in 
consequence of this property being misused. 
He trusted that the Government would 
not be disposed to pooh-pooh the questions 
raised by the hon. Member for Lincoln, 
who was anxious to co-operate with them 
in making the necessary reforms. Naval 
economy was the horse upon which nau- 
tical men usually rode into office at the 
Admiralty. If the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Stamford (Sir John Hay) 
should prove to be as ardent a naval 
reformer as he was before he accepted 
office, they had reason to hope that a wise 
economy and efficient management would 
be introduced in the dockyards. But how- 
ever well the different departments might 
be divided, what they wanted in such 
| places, where enormous expense was being 
| incurred, was what the Americans called 
‘a one man power”’ to exercise a vigilant 
and practical superintendence. 
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Mrz. BARING said, inquiry ought cer- 
tainly to be made respecting the iron pav- 
ing and the anchors. With regard to the 
former, it was simply a question of what 
the ballast was worth at the present time, 
and what it was worth when first put 
down. If it were worth £6, by all means 
let it be sold. With regard to anchors, he 
believed naval officers, as a body, thought 
the best anchors were those of the Admi- 
ralty, but if that was not the case, then 
some change ought to be effected. The 
safety of Her Majesty’s ships, however, 
signified a great deal more than the saving 
of a few thousand pounds in the cost of 
anchors, and if our vessels were safe with 
the present anchors, they need not care 
much about the statement that a small 
saving could be made by employing some 
other manufacturer’s. He might call to 
the remembrance of the House the disas- 
trous storm at Sebastopol during the 
Crimean war, when not a single ship of 
the Royal Navy was lost, whereas many 
merchant ships and war vessels belonging 
to other nations perished. Some of the dis- 
crepancies as to the cost pointed out by 
the hon. Member for Lincoln were to be ex- 
plained by the sudden and large increase 
in the price of anchors.in consequence of 
the large demand caused by the late Rus- 
sian war. The hon. Member for Lincoln 
(Mr. Seely) seemed to suggest that there 
was some malpractice respecting the order- 
ing of anchors at the time when he (Mr. 
Raring) was connected with the Board of 
Admiralty—namely, in 1854-6. Hecourted 
a full investigation, and if, therefore, the 
hon. Gentleman really had such a sugges- 
tion to make, the proper course to pursue 
would be to move for a Select Committee 
to inquire into the subject. For his own 
part, he was of opinion that there ought 
to be naval officers placed at the head of 
the great naval establishments for the pur- 
pose of exercising a general control over 
them. As to the accounts, no doubt the 
hon. Member had taken great pains to 
procure information; but it was right that 
the House should receive some broad reply 
to the statements which he had made. In 
the first place, the hon. Gentleman had 
discussed the accounts of 1862-3; but since 
then the accounts had been much im- 
proved. No Administration, indeed, had 
paid greater attention to the accounts than 
that which had just gone out of office. 

é hon, Gentleman in his first criticisms 
upon the dockyard accounts compared the 
castings and forgings in the dockyards 
With the castings and forgings of his own 
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establishment at Stamp End, and because 
the former were much the most costly, 
inferred that the dockyards were mis- 
managed. But the articles compared were 
quite different. The hon. Gentleman’s 
castings were prepared for thousands of 
agricultural machines of the same kind, 
whereas the dockyard castings could often 
be used but a few times of the same de- 
scription. It was therefore apparent that 
no proper comparison could be made. Now 
the hon. Gentleman abandoned this ground 
of attack, and had compared the casting 
and forgings in one dockyard with those 
of another, and showed discrepancies in 
the price; but these discrepancies simply 
arose from the way in which the castings 
and forgings had been classified. They 
were classified in three or four classes— 
plain, middling, and so forth; but in each 
class there were great varieties and differ- 
ences in regard to expense, so that no pro- 
per comparison of cost could be made with- 
out going into minute detail. In future, 
however, the price would be put on each 
article. The hon. Member had gone on to 
say that 40 per cent was to be added to the 
cost of all articles produced in Her Ma- 
jesty’s dockyards in regard to certain inci- 
dental charges. Now, this involved the 
question whether or not we were to main- 
tain great public establishments, capable in 
time of war of great expansion, for the pur- 
pose of supplying the requirements of the 
fleet. The charges added by the hon. Mem- 
ber were the interest of money on stores in 
the dockyard and the value of the capital 
expended on the yards. Now, in theory, 
no doubt, the hon. Gentleman was right 
that some such calculation should be made; 
but he maintained that the hon. Gentle- 
man had no right in drawing a compari- 
son between articles manufactured in Go- 
vernment dockyards and those manufac- 
tured in private establishments to add 
40 per cent to the cost of the former, un- 
less he were also prepared to say that the 
country would be satisfied if each of the 
dockyards were only just large enough 
for the works carried on there day by day. 
The House must always recollect that these 
great establishments were wanted not so 
much in time of peace as in time of war. 
The Northumberland had been referred to 
as an excellent specimen of a vessel which 
had been built in a private yard; but he 
might remark that in order to launch her 
it had been necessary to obtain assistance 
from the Government dockyards. He must 
be allowed to express his regret at the 
manner in which the great name of Mr. 
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Cobden had been introduced in this dis- 
cussion. He thought that the hon. Mem- 
ber would do well to withdraw his Motion, 
as the right hon. Baronet the First Lord 
of the Admiralty had stated his willingness 
to inquire in the fullest manner into any 
suggestions he might receive in respect to 
the naval accounts. 

Coronet SYKES said, the persevering 
industry of the hon. Member for Lincoln in 
obtaining information with a view to di- 
minishing the expenditure in the manu- 
facturing departments of the dockyards 

laced him in the same category as the 
binsated Mr. Joseph Hume, and he heartily 
trusted success might attend his labours, 
and that, like Mr. Hume, he might win the 
gratitude of the taxpayers in the country. 
There could be no doubt that the cost of 
the navy was increasing annually without 
commensurate efficiency. In the French 
dockyards stock was taken every year, and 
we might advantageously adopt that prac- 
tice. Our dockyards were doubtless more 
costly than those of France, because wages 
were higher in this country; but if 
a@ comparison were made of the number 
of persons employed in the French dock- 
yards with the amount of work turned 
out, it would be found that a much greater 

roportionable quantity of work was done 
in the French dockyards than in ours. It 
was obvious, therefore, that the expendi- 
ture in our yards might be diminished. 
He had been informed that since the pre- 
sent Government came into office the hon. 
Member for Lincoln had been denied ac- 
cess to the dockyard accounts. 

Mr. SEELY said, it was the late Go- 
vernment which refused to allow him to 
continue his investigations. 

Coronet SYKES thought it was to be 
lamented that those investigations had been 
discontinued. The refusal implied that 
discoveries were being made which were 
not creditable to the Administration. He 
hoped that in this respect his right hon. 
Friend opposite would not tread in the 
footsteps of the late Board of Admiralty. 


Sie JOHN PAKINGTON said, he did 
not wish to receive any credit that was 
not due to him. A few days ago he had 
been asked by the hon. Gentleman for per- 
mission to renew his investigations; but 
it was found that such investigations would 
lead to inconvenience, and therefore the 
application was refused. 

Coronet SYKES was sorry to hear that, 
because he thought the public accounts 
ought to be open to the inspection of any 
Member of the House of Commons, There 
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was one point respecting the navy to which 
he wished to draw attention. The navy was 
supplied with cannon and ammunition from 
the army establishments, and yet these 
were charged in the Army and not in the 
Navy Estimates, concealing therefore the 
real cost of the navy and unfairly swelling 
the cost of the army. This plan should 
not continue. In the French Budget, all 
supplies made to Departments are charged 
in the Departmental Estimates. 

Mr. SAMUDA believed that to carry 
out naval operations successfully there was 
nothing more important than to possess 4 
clear and actual knowledge of the cost of 
those operations. He could trace the failure 
of a number of firms to their inability to 
ascertain the cost of the works which they 
were carrying out. When the question 
was brought forward whether the dock- 
yards should be changed in their character 
and build iron ships, he suggested that the 
iron work required for ships should be sup- 
plied by private establishments, and the 
wood work added in the dockyards, and he 
still believed great advantages would result 
from adopting this course. The way to gets 
reformation in the dockyards, would be to 
appoint a Committee for the purpose of sim- 
plifying the accounts. That Committee 
should be composed of civilians and naval 
officers; and their labours ought not to 
terminate until the people engaged in the 
dockyards knew what each item cost. He 
differed with his hon. Friend in the state- 
ment he made as to anchors ; for, in his 
opinion, it was impossible to arrive at an 
accurate result in these matters in the way 
he described. He had been offered finished 
anchors and cables before now for less 
money than the raw materia] alone cost 
the makers he employed—quality must be 
taken into the account most carefully, and 
could searcely be estimated too highly in 
all matters connected with shipping, and 
the difference of 4s. a ewt. or 40s. as re- 
ferred to, he did not regard as at all im- 
portant. Great difference was found among 
even the first-class makers. He believed 
great advantages would result from the 
appointment of the Committee he had 
suggested, and he trusted that no effort 
would be spared by the Admiralty in carry- 
ing out the Amendments which were neé- 
cessary in the present system. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he was sorry that 
he had not heard the early part of the 
address of the hon. Member for Lincoln 
(Mr. Seely). But even if he had, inas- 
much as he was not connected with 


the Admiralty during the last year, it 
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be impossible for him to answer 
offhand all the questions it had been 
suggested he should reply to. With 
t to the Admiralty aecounts gene- 
rally, he thought the House ought to 
know something of what had been done 
during the administration of the late Go- 
yernment—how they found the dockyard 
accounts, what reforms they had made in 
them, and the position in which they stood 
at the present time. When the late Go- 
yernment came into office scarcely any ac- 
count was rendered of the Admiralty ex- 
penditure ; in fact, in a commercial point 
of view, no account except a cash account 
was kept. Before Lord Clarence Paget 
became Secretary he had called the at- 
tention of the House to the deficiency in 
this respect, and the Board took the 
matter into hand. The first thing they 
did was the preparation of the “expense 
account”? — executed on very imperfect 
principles, he was willing to admit, but 
sill it was an enormous advance on what 
had previously prevailed. The result 
was, that from 1860 Parliament had been 
regularly suppplied with information of 
the amount of money spent on each ship. 
In 1862 a further step was taken. Pre- 
vious to that date no accounts were pub- 
lished which could be called the manufac- 
turing accounts of the dockyards; but the 
Admiralty now prepared and laid before 
Parliament a Report of the proceedings of 
each of those establishments. Up to 1863, 
there had been no annual stock taking, 
the importance of which commercial men 
would admit. It was true that there were 
stock accounts prepared at certain times, 
for instance, when a new storekeeper was 
appointed; but nothing in the nature of a 
proper annual account. In 1864 his pre- 
decessor, the hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld), looked into the matter, and 
from that date there had been prepared a 
valuation of stock account, showing the 
stock of all kinds in each of the dockyards 
at the commencement and the end of each 
year, and thereceipts, issues, and alterations 
of value. What was done last year the 
House would allow him to explain, as it 
concerned business for which he was per- 
sonally responsible. He conceived, on 
accepting the office first, that the accounts, 
although much improved, were too volumi- 
hous, and that it was possible to simplify 
them. Secondly, the accounts of the dock- 
yards were prepared by three separate de- 
partments; but he placed them in the 
ds of one person, and nothing was more 
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simple than the way in which they were 
now prepared. Thirdly, he thought it de- 
sirable that a complete balance sheet and 
capital account should be rendered; and 
when that for the current year was pro- 
duced he believed that the principles on 
which it was founded would be considered 
sound, and he hoped they would not be 
departed from either by the present or 
any future Admiralty. It had further 
been suggested that another thing might 
be done at a slight cost—namely, that a 
‘capital account of the whole of the naval 
affairs might be prepared, showing not only 
the capital invested in the dockyards, but 
the capital actually invested in ships. This 
was a matter which he would submit to 
the consideration of his right hon. Friend 
at the head of the Admiralty. With that 
exception, he did not think the present 
accounts could be placed on a more satis- 
| factory footing. The accounts for 1866-7 
would be completed on strictly commercial 
principles ; and he hoped the House would 
pause till they saw the account for the 
current year before adjudging the late Ad- 
miralty to be guilty of shortcomings in 
reference to the dockyard accounts. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD observed, that what 
was wanted at the head of the dockyards 
was a person of courage, honesty, and 
| impartiality, who would see that all par- 
| ties discharged their respective duties. 
With regard to the latter part of the 
Resolution before the House, he remarked 
that it was quite the exception, instead of 
the rule, that Superintendents remained 
in their offices five years. If the Superin- 
tendent, in rank a Captain, became an 
Admiral, he immediately ceased to be 
Superintendent. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he did not agree 
with the observations of the hon. Member 
for Penryn (Mr. Baring) in regard to the 
letter of Mr. Cobden which had been read 
that day, believing that that gentleman, 
had he been living, would have had no 
objection whatever to the publication of 
any letter he had written on this or 
any similar subject. He did not think 
that the speech of the hon. Member for 
Penryn was an answer to the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman who introduced the 
Motion. With regard to Government con- 
tracts, he believed they were frequently 
supplied by jobbers, who purchased the 
goods where they could procure them for 
least money, caring little as to theirquality. 
The best way would be toemploy an agent 
conversant with the article required, and 
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the Government would be served in the 
same way as a merchant in China or 
America would be supplied. The goods 
would then be selected from the best 
makers, and be properly examined ; and 
as the character both of the manufacturer 
and the agent would be at stake, there 
would be no risk of obtaining an inferior 
article. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had listened 
with great interest to the account which 
the hon. Member for Pomfret (Mr. Chil- 
ders) had given of the reforms which had 
taken place in the Admiralty accounts. 
Some few years ago great pressure was put 
upon the Admiralty for an improvement of 
the system of keeping accounts, and it 
seemed that four or five years had been 
necessary to bring them to the state of 
efficiency the hon. Member had stated. 
He must say, however, that he had some 
doubt as to the practicability of preparing 
the ‘‘ capital account”’ of the whole of the 
navy which he had alluded to. The hon. 
Member had also adverted to the difficul- 
ties encountered in deciding upon the 
principles upon which the preparation of 
the accounts should be based; but if all 
the ships of the navy were to be valued 
still greater difficulties would beset those 
who undertook that task. The report of 
such a work would form a curious historical 
document, but he did not think it would 
possess much practical value. It appeared 
that one result of the careful preparation 
of the accounts had been increased eco- 
nomy. He hoped this was the fact; for, 
spending as we did £10,000,000 per an- 
num, and when it was urged in that House 
that this country did not keep pace with 
our neighbours in naval armaments, this 
was an important consideration. He 
trusted his right hon. Friend would see 
that the vast manufacturing establishments 
connected with the dockyards were con- 
ducted, he would not say on the most 
economical, but in such an economical 
manner as would insure the required effi- 
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ciency. This should be always borne in 
mind, that men-of-war should not be built | 
like ships for other purposes—good enough | 
—they should be built as good as could | 
possibly be done. There was an observa- | 
tion of the late First Lord of the Admiralty | 
(the Duke of Somerset) which deserved | 
to be written in letters of gold, to this | 
effect—that if any misfortune were to | 
happen to this country in a naval en-| 
gagement through any fault in the ships, | 


a very heavy responsibility would al 
Mr. M‘ Laren 
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thrown upon those who had got them 
cheaply constructed. Our ships must be 
built as well as possible, and that could 
not be done by contract work, which was 
never executed in the best possible man. 
ner. He could not agree with what had 
fallen from the late Under Secretary to the 
Admiralty, that no account ought to be 
taken of the value of the plant. Whe. 
ther the estimate of the hon. Member 
for Lincoln was too high was another 
matter. 

Mr. BARING explained that what he 
said was that 40 per cent was too great 
a proportion. 

Mr. SEELY: I did not say 40 per 
cent. [‘Divide!] I will not trouble 
you, Sir, to put the first or second Reso. 
lutions. I shall divide upon the third. 

Mr. SPEAKER intimated that as it 
was then ten minutes to four, if the hon, 
Member pressed for a division the debate 
must be adjourned. [*‘ Withdraw!”] 

Mr. SEELY said, he would withdraw 
the Resolutions altogether. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow, at 
Six of the Clock. 


INDIA—~FAMINE IN.—QUESTION, 


Mr. G. R. BARRY said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether any and what sfeps have been 
taken with reference to the present distress 
occasioned by the famine now prevailing 
in India, more particularly in Orissa; and 
what measures the Government propose 
to adopt to prevent the recurrence of these 
visitations ? 

Viscount CRANBOURNE : I am sorry, 
Sir, I cannot attempt to give anything like 
an exact account of the measures which 
the Government have taken to remedy the 
deplorable famine to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman has referred. I am informed that 
a precise official account is on its way 
home, which, if necessary, I shall be happy 
to lay upon the table. But this I can 
say, that the greatest efforts have been 
made by the Government to provide grain 
for those who are not able to provide it 
for themselves, and their activity is fully 
equal to the lamentable emergency which 
undoubtedly exists. With regard to the 
future, I fear it is impossible to assert 
that the Government can do very much 
to prevent a return of the calamity, which 
depends very much for its mitigation or 
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prevention on the state of the seasons. I 
believe the prosecution of the works in 
which they are engaged is the only means 
at the disposal of the Government for that 


purpose. 


METROPOLIS—TIIE NELSON COLUMN. 
QUESTION. 


Apurrat WALCOTT said, he wished 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
as to the present progress towards com- 
pletion of the four lions destined to perfect 
and ornament the base of the Nelson Co- 
lumn, and the probable time when this 
National testimony to the services of that 
late great and heroic Admiral may attain 
completion ? 

Lorn JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, he was happy to be able to state that 
two of the lions were already completed 
in bronze, another was on the eve of com- 
pletion, and there was every reason to 
hope that by the end of the autumn the 
four lions would be established in their 
proper places. 


NAVY—COLLISION OF THE “ AMAZON” 
AND “OSPREY.”—QUESTION. 


Mrz. SAMUDA said, he wished to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade, in 
reference to the collision of the Amazon 
and Osprey, How it is to be explained 
that the whole of the crew of the Osprey 
has been saved, while the passengers com- 
mitted to their charge, principally women, 
have been lost; and if it should appear 
that this has resulted from an absence of 
all discipline on the part of the crew at 
the time of the accident, if he will consider 
the propriety of framing some legislative 
enactment with the view to avoid the 
scandal such occurrences justly caused ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, that in 
the absence of his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade, he would 
endeavour to reply to the Question of 
the hon. Member. The unfortunate col- 
lision took place at midnight, and not 
more than from three to five minutes 
elapsed before the Osprey went down. 
When the master found the danger was 
80 Imminent, he rushed into the cabin 
and roused the passengers, brought them 
on deck, and placed them in the life boat, 
into which he went himself with his 
wife and children. Unhappily the gear 


of the davits was out of order, and be- 
fore it could be cleared the Osprey went 
down, taking with her the life boat and 
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all on board. The master and his wife 
rose to the surface, and were picked up by 
the boats of the Amazon; but the rest, 
including two of the master’s own children 
and six women, were never seen again, 
At the moment the ship was sinking, the 
crew saved themselves by climbing up the 
bow of the Amazon, which was then over 
the quarter of the Osprey. By the 232nd 
section of the Merchant Shipping Act of 
1854, it was enacted that any master or 
seaman was guilty of a misdemeanor 
who, by wilful neglect of his duty, 
omitted to do any lawful act for the pre- 
servation of his ship and those on board. 
Beyond this it was impossible to go. For 
a person to neglect his own safety in 
order to provide for that of others, and 
he was happy to say that this was no un- 
common thing either in the Royal Navy 
or the merchant service, was a matter 
which could not be enforced by legal 
penalties. It was what was technically 
called a duty of imperfect obligation. 
The Government, however, did all they 
could to encourage the performance of 
acts of this kind by granting rewards, the 
highest of which was the Albert medal, 
recently instituted by Her Majesty. It 
appeared to the Board of Trade that this 
was not a case for either reward or 
punishment. 


IRELAND—CARLOW LUNATIC ASYLUM. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. PACK-BERESFORD said, he 
wished to ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, Is he aware that the gentleman re- 
cently appointed Resident Medical Super- 
intendent of the Carlow Lunatic Asylum 
has taken no Medical Degree, and is not 
entitled to be designated M.D., and is Mr. 
Michael Howlett, improperly described as 
such in the warrant of appointment signed 
by Lord Kimberley, bearing date 7th July, 
1866; and, if so, does it not appear that 
some misapprehension as to his qualifica- 
tion must have existed ; also, if the 
diploma of Licentiate, granted by the 
Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, 
constitutes Mr. Howlett a physician in the 
sense required by the Act, as one of the 
essential qualifications necessary to the 
holding of the important and responsible 
situation of Resident Medical Superinten- 
dent of a County Lunatic Asylum in Ire- 
land ? 

Lorp NAAS said, in reply, that he had 
made inquiries with regard to the qualifi- 










cations of Mr. Howlett, who had been ap- 
pointed resident medical superintendent of 
the Carlow Lunatic Asylum, and the best 
answer to the Question would be to read 
a letter which he had received from Dr. 
Hatchell, one of the Inspectors of Lunatic 
Asylums in Ireland. The noble Lord then 
read the letter, which stated that the di- 
ploma of Licentiate of the Royal College 
of Physicians, Edinburgh, did constitute 
Dr. Howlett a physician in the sense re- 
quired by the Act, and though no other 
medical officer of lunatic asylums held the 
same qualification, that circumstance did 
not invalidate the appointment, inasmuch 
as Dr. Howlett was duly qualified for the 
service, having both a medical and surgical 
degree. 


ARMY—ARTILLERY—WHITWORTH 
GUNS.—QUESTION. 


Mason JERVIS said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther the attention of the War Department 
has been called to the incorrectness of the 
Return respecting Whitworth Guns (No. 
291, War Office, 14th May, 1866); and, 
if so, if he will have a correct Return pre- 
sented to the House? 

GrneraAL PEEL replied that some in- 
accuracies had been discovered in the Re- 
turn, and when they were corrected there 
would be no objection to have it presented 
to the House. 


DWELLINGS FOR THE LABOURING 
CLASSES.—QUESTION. 

Mr. Autperman LUSK said, he rose to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, When 
he will lay upon the table of the House the 
Rules and Regulations under which, by 


virtue of an Act passed this Session, loans | 


are to be granted towards extending the 
provision with regard to improved Dwell- 
ings for the Labouring Classes? 


Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, the rules | 


and regulations were not yet framed, but 
were likely to be completed in a few days, 
and they would be laid upon the table as 
soon as possible. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HADFIELD said, in the absence 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. Cheetham), he 
would beg to ask the President of the 
Poor Law Board, Ifhe has any intention to 
bring in a Bill, at the commencement of 
the next Session, to relieve schools set 
apart for religious instruction upon the 
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Sunday from liability to pay parochial and 
other rates ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, the subject of exemptions from rati 
was one which had lately attracted 
great deal of attention, and it would re. 
ceive the best consideration of the Govern. 
ment ; but he could not undertake to bring 
in a measure upon it at the beginning of 
the next Session. 
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IIABEAS CORPUS ACT SUSPENSION 
(IRELAND).—QUESTION. 


Mr. OSBORNE said, he rose to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, If Her 
Majesty’s Government intended to bring 
in a Bill for the further suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus in Ireland ; and, if such be 
the case, whether they will take into con- 
sideration the convenience of Irish Mem- 
bers by naming an early day for its intro- 
duction ?° 

Lorv NAAS replied, that he was sorry 
to have to state that it would be the duty 
of the Government to propose to Parlia- 
ment a Bill for the further suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland for a 
limited period; and he begged to assure 
the hon. Gentleman that it was the wish 
of Her Majesty’s Government to introduce 
that Bill on as early a day as possible, 
consistently with the requirements of the 
other business before the House, and that 
the convenience of the Irish Members 
would be consulted in the matter. 


ARMY—ASYLUM FOR INSANE SOLDIERS 
AT NETLEY.—QUESTION, 


Mr. FLOYER said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther his attention has been directed to 
the proposed arrangements at Netley for 
the care and treatment of insane Soldiers ; 
whether, considering that there are at the 
present time in a private Asylum at Bow 
195 male and six female patients belong- 
ing to the military service, he considers 
the proposed provision for sixty patients 
adequate to the wants of the Army; and 
whether, in the event of its being con- 
sidered necessary to provide for a much 
larger number in buildings under the con- 
trol of the Government, he thinks that it 
is wise to make that provision in the 
grounds of the Hospital at Netley? 

Genenat PEEL, in reply, said, his atten- 
tion had been called to the building now 
being erected at Netley, for the care of 
insane soldiers. It was placed there m 
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consequence of the Report of the Com- 
mittee that sat in 1863, on the removal 
of the establishment from Chatham. It 
could hardly be called an asylum, because 
the patients were only placed there for 
the purpose of observation, and would 
after a short period be removed to their 
friends, or to private asylums. Certainly 
accommodation for only sixty patients 
would not be sufficient for a lunatic asy- 
lum for the whole army, neither was it 
intended that it should be. The reason 
for providing accommodation for sixty 
was that the Committee reported that that 
was the greatest number placed at one 
time in the old lunatic asylum at Chatham. 
The great advantage of having at Netley 
a connection with the marine establish- 
ments, was that the lunatics who came 
home from abroad could be at once taken 
charge of there. Another advantage was 
that the medical students of the hospital 
at Netley had an opportunity of studying 
the cases of lunacy in the asylum. 


EXTRADITION TREATY WITH FRANCE, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. M‘CULLAGH TORRENS said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether he is pre- 
pared to lay upon the table any Corre- 
spondence between the British Government 
and the Government of France, or between 
persons authorized by the two Govern- 
ments respectively, relative to the conti- 
nuance of the Extradition Treaty, or to a 
modification of our criminal procedure 
with regard to Foreigners residing here ? 


Lorpv STANLEY replied, that he saw | P 


no objection whatever to laying on the 
table the papers to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Question referred. 


ARMY — COMMISSIONS IN THE ROYAL 
ENGINEERS,—QUESTION. 


Carrars KEARSLEY said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, with reference to the late award of 
Commissions in the Royal Engineers to 
the Woolwich Cadets, If the six prizes 
(Commissions) referred to by him in his 
answer on the 16th instant were awarded 
according to merit (precedence in marks) 
or on what other principle ; and if he will 
Teconsider this subject with a view to a 
modification of the award, if all the six 

ommissions were not given according to 
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Geverat PEEL said, in reply, that at 
the period of the last examination to which 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman referred, 
there were five vacancies in the Engineers, 
and they were offered to, and accepted by, 
the five cadets who stood highest by 
having the greatest number of marks, 
The grant of the sixth commission was 
an exceptional case. The gentleman 
cadet who stood fifth in the class met with 
an accident a very short time previous to 
the examination, having fallen in the 
riding school and broken his thigh. There 
was no doubt, in the opinion of the Pro- 
fessors, that but for that circumstance he 
would have maintained at the examina- 
tion as high a position as he had held in 
the class, and thus would have obtained a 
commission in the Engineers, There was 
also this in his favour—that an applica- 
tion was made on his behalf by the other 
cadets of the class themselves, and conse- 
quently he was appointed on a sixth va- 
cancy occurring. 


METROPOLIS—THE HYDE PARK RIOTS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EDWARDS said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether, in the present dis- 
turbed state of the Metropolis, and a pos- 
sibility of a recurrence of the disturbances 
that occurred last Monday and Tuesday, 
it would not be advisable to enlist special 
constables to assist the police to protect 
the Parks, and also the private property of 
individuals, against the conduct of what 
are called the “roughs” of the Metro- 
olis ? 

Mr. WALPOLE was understood to say 
that a few days ago it was deemed ad- 
visable that a letter should be addressed to 
the different vestries of parishes and ma- 
gistrates in the neighbourhood of the Parks 
recommending them to call upon all well 
ordered subjects of Her Majesty to assist 
the authorities in the quelling of disturb- 
ances. He hoped from what had occurred, 
and from what he had heard, that there 
would be no necessity of putting such 
measures in operation. At any rate, they 
would not be resorted to until they were 
imperatively called for. He was willing 
to hope that future disturbances would be 
avoided. 


DANISH SLESWIG.—QUESTION. 
Mrz. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 





the number of marks ? 





would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
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for Foreign Affairs, Whether he knows 
what portion of the country is intended to 
be included in the term ** Danish Sleswig,” 
which it is proposed that Prussia should 
cede to Denmark ? 

Lorv STANLEY replied, that he under- 
stood there was a proposal that some por- 
tion of the Sleswig territory should be 
ceded back again to Denmark ; but he was 
not able to say precisely what portion of 
the Sleswig territory was included in that 
proposal. 


PRUSSIAN REQUISITIONS ON FRANK- 
FORT.—QUESTION, 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
A ffairs two Questions of which he had given 
the noble Lord private notice—namely, 
Whether the Government have received 
any official communication relative to a 
demand made by the Prussian authorities 
for a contribution of £2,000,000 in addi- 
tion to £500,000 already paid from the 
free city of Frankfort; and, whether the 
noble Lord can give the House any idea 
whether there is a prospect of the ces- 
sation of hostilities between Prussia and 
Austria? 

Lorp STANLEY : In answer, Sir, to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s first Question, I 
have to say that I apprehend there is no 
doubt that a demand to the amount named 
by him has been made upon the free city 
of Frankfort. I do not know that the 
right hon. Gentleman desires me to go into 
further details on the subject. As to the 
second Question, I understand that the 
Grand Duke of Baden, with the sanction of 
the allied Governments, is occupied in ne- 
gotiating an armistice between the Federal 
armies and the Prussians; but I am not 
yet aware of the result of that proceeding. 

Mr. OTWAY said, that as it had been 
stated in one of the papers that an applica- 
tion had been made to the British Go- 
vernment by the Senate of Frankfort for its 
arbitration on that subject, he wished to 
ask the noble Lord whether that was the 
fact, and whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have undertaken any such arbi- 
tration ? 

Lorp STANLEY : No demand or request 
has been made to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that they should arbitrate in this 
matter, and as long as the question was 
one between a German Government and a 
German population we should have no 
locus standi. I ought, perhaps, to say that 
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it has been reported to us that threats have 
been used by military officers commanding 
in Frankfort of a very violent character, 
One of those reports was that it had been 
threatened, in case payment was not made, 
to bombard the town and give it up to 
pillage. I am bound to say that the 
Prussian Government have strongly dis- 
claimed any such conduct. The accounts 
are very contradictory, yet it certainly does 
appear that some language of that kind 
was employed, but employed, it would 
seem, without the sanction of high autho- 
rity. I may add, with reference to the 
protection to be afforded to British subjects 
in case of any strong measures being taken 
against the town, that communications 
have taken place with the Prussian Go- 
vernment, and the assurances which we 
have obtained on that head are satisfactory. 
But the Government of Prussia, I may re- 
peat, deny having ever used or sanctioned 
any threat of bombardment. 


COMPULSORY CHURCH RATE ABOLI- 
TION BILL.—QUESTION, 


Mr. JASPER MORE said, he would beg 
to ask the hon. Member for the City of 
Oxford, Whether it is his intention to 
divide the House on the second reading of 
the Compulsory Church Rate Abolition 
Bill? 

Mr. NEATE said, that before replying 
to the Question of the hon. Member he 
wished to make a few observations, and to 
place himself in order he would move the 
adjournment of the House. He wished to 
remind the House of the exact position in 
which the question stood. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he must inform 
the hon. Member that it was not competent 
for him, upon the Motion which he had 
intimated his intention to make, to enter 
upon the subject-matter of the debate on 
the Bill, because that debate was set down 
for a future date. 

Mr. NEATE said, in that case he would 
beg to state that he meant to proceed to a 
division on the second reading of the Bill. 


PROPOSED REFORM MEETING IN 
HYDE PARK.—QUESTION. 


Mr. OSBORNE: Sir, as some anxiety 
prevails with regard to a meeting which 
has been extensively placarded in all 
public places as being intended to be held 
on Monday next in Hyde Park, I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
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the precise state of the case as to his 
relation to the Reform League. I wish 
further to know whether he has granted 
permission for that meeting to take place 
in the Park; and, if so, whether he will 
calm the anxiety of the public mind by 
stating what precautions have been taken 
for the preservation of the public peace ? 
Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, my relations with 
the Reform League are simply the rela 
tions of a Secretary of State receiving a 
deputation from that body with reference 
to the painful circumstances which have 


recently taken place in Hyde Park. That} 


is the answer which I have to give to the 
first Question which has been put to me 
by the hon. Gentleman. In answer to the 
second question, which is a very natural 
inquiry, not only upon his part but upon 
the part of any Member of this House, I 
have to state that I think I can show that 
a misconception of a most extraordinary 
kind has taken place with respect to the 
proposed meeting in Hyde Park on Mon- 
day next to which he alludes. There are 


those in this House, and there are others 
who were present at the interview which 
I had with the deputation from the Reform 
League, who know exactly what passed 


between us. Substantially, the statement 
on the point which is published to-day in 
the leading journal of this country is cor- 
rect. What took place on the occasion 
was that I intimated to the deputation, 
after a statement had been made to me of 
a conciliatory character, that, as the main 
if not the only question which had given 
rise to the disturbances which have occur- 
red was the alleged right, or claim to a 
right, of admission to the Park for the 
purpose of holding a public meeting, Her 
Majesty’s Government would give every 
facility in their power for obtaining a legal 
decision on that question ; and that while 
nothing was in the interval done in as- 
sertion, or in the way of an attempt at 
the assertion, of such a right on the one 
hand, nothing should on the other {hand 
be done to prevent a determination upon 
it from being arrived at. It was then 
stated at the interview that one of the 
great causes of irritation was what was 
called the demonstration of large bodies of 
police, and it was intimated to me that if 
those large bodies of police were with- 
drawn from the Park the irritation would 
Cease, and the disturbances come to an 
end. My reply was that there was, on the 
part of the Government, no desire to make 
any unnecessary demonstration either of 
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the police or military force, and that if the 
gentlemen who addressed me would express 
their willingness to give, as far as they 
could, a guarantee that on the removal of 
the large bodies of police then in the 
Park they would themselves go to the 
Park and induce, at least as far as they 
were able, the people to retire from it 
peaceably, I would undertake, on the one 
hand, to remove all unnecessary demon- 
strations of large bodies of police, reserv- 
ing to myself, however, the fullest power 
of calling out either them or the military 
force in the event of any danger arising 
to the public peace; while these gentle- 
men undertook, upon the other hand, if 
that were done, to do their best to put a 
stop to the unhappy and painful disturb- 
ances of the last few days. I think I 
should have neglected my duty if I had 
not availed myself of such an opportunity 
of bringing these unfortunate matters to 
what I hope will be a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. It was after this interview that 
two or three members of the deputation 
came into my room and asked the ques- 
tion whether the Government would allow 
a meeting on the subject of Reform to 
take place in Hyde Park on Monday next. 
In answer to that question, I distinctly 
stated that such an application, as it 
involved considerations of great import- 
ance, must be made to me in writ- 
ing, that I must submit it to the con- 
sideration of my Colleagues, and that 
they should receive a reply to it in 
writing. It was stated in a placard 
which was afterwards posted in different 
parts of the metropolis, that an arrange- 
ment had been entered into to the effect 
that the meeting might take place on 
Monday with the consent of the Govern- 
ment. Now, I have not from the be- 
ginning of these unhappy transactions 
wished to use any language which might 
provoke irritation. I will abstain from 
using any such language even now; but I 
must say, that a more extraordinary mis- 
conception than that of what I said could 
hardly have occurred. The letter which 
was to be addressed to me by Mr. E. 
Beales —I mean the application for per- 
mission to hold the meeting—was actually 
not in my hands until near six o’clock 
yesterday afternoon, while the notices 
that the meeting was to be held with the 
sanction of the Government must have 
been printed at all events by that time, 
so that they were printed before it was 
possible for me to return any answer to 
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the application. I do not know whether } meeting in the Park, and toask that an application 


1 |for that should be made in writing. He spoke to 
the House would care that I should. read lester Liberal Menbors tact night, and aie a 


the letter which was addressed to me by | 4, “Beales. when the proclamation was bei 

Mr. Beales. [Cries of ‘Yes, yes!” |} posted.” : af ng 

Well, his letter, which I received be- 

tween five and six o’clock yesterday after- pe Lah nag harap paggerery: bey 

mr 4 _— the 25th of July, and is in Beales, I regret that it should have taken 
_ : — : . | place, and I hear that he regrets it too. 
“ Sir,—I am requested by the Council of this} 7, order to complete the case I will read 


League to most earnestly press upon you the advisa- ° ; 
bility and even urgent necessity, as the most effec- the answer which, with the assent of my 


tual means of putting an end to the state of dan- | Colleagues, was returned to the applica- 
gerous exasperation now existing in the public tion of Mr. Beales after the first Cabinet 


mind, that you will offer no opposition to the | Council which could be held subsequent 


meeting proposed to be held by the League in Hyde . : 
Park on Monday afternoon next at six o’clock, = a Psa, of his letter. The answer 
t ws :— 


such meeting to be held on the general subject of 
the Elective Franchise and Reform, and to be with- ** 26th July, 1866, 

out prejudice in any way to the decision of the | Sir,—I have laid your letter of the 25th inst, 
question in Parliament or in a Court of Law as to | before my Colleagues, and I beg to state that, 
the abstract right of the people to meet for politi- | pending the judicial decision (every facility for ob- 
cal discussion in that or any other Park, the | taining which will be afforded by the Government) 


Council of the League undertaking on their part | as to the legal right of holding meetings in the 
to do everything in their power to preserve the | Royal Parks, no permission for such meetings can 


peace and prevent any act tending to riot or dis-| be given. In the event ofits being desired to hold 
order.—I am Sir, with the utmost respect, your | an open-air meeting on the subject of Reform, no 
obedient, humble servant, objection will be made on the part of Her Ma- 
Epmonp Beaxes, President. | jesty’s Government to such meeting being held on 

The Right Hon. Spencer Walpole.” | Primrose Hill. I have, &c., 


That letter shows, I think, as distinctly as ~ 
words can show, altogether independently os Fagen, May: 
of the affirmation I have already made, that | Thanking the House for the kind way in 
the application which was to be made to| which they have received this statement, 
me in writing was only so communicated |I have now simply, in conclusion, to ex- 
to me upon the receipt of the letter, and I | press my earnest hope that those who were 
must also add that the answer which was | anxious to hold the meeting in the Park, 
to be given by me in writing had not| with the view of bringing to a test the 
been given at all yesterday afternoon, | legal question involved, will not try to 
when the placards to which I have re-| press the assertion of that right further 
ferred were printed. I might also appeal | by means of force; but, if they do, then 
to witnesses who were present at the de-|I trust that hon. Members, on whatever 
putation. [ Cries of ‘‘ No, no!” ] I thank} side of the House they may happen to 
the House for so readily believing my | sit, will aid the Government in their en- 
statement; but, in justice to a most able; deavour to maintain those rights with 
member of the Reform League, who is| respect to the Parks which as they have 
known to many Members of this House, | every reason to believe belong to the Crown, 
and who was present with the deputation | and with which they trust no attempt at 
—I mean Mr. Holyoake—I must state that, | interference which has not the sanction of 
in a manner which reflects infinite credit| the law neither can or ought to be 
on him, he volunteered to come to my| allowed by those who have at heart the 
office to day. I was so busily engaged | sacred interests of peace and order. 
that I could not see him, but he saw my| Mz. J. STUART MILL: Sir, I rise to 
private secretary, who came into my| make a statement which I believe will 
room immediately afterwards, and told | give satisfaction to the whole House. I 
me what had passed between them, when | have just had an interview with Mr. 
I said— Beales and several leading members of 
“The words which you say were used by Mr, | the League, including all those who were 
Ilolyoake are so important, let me while they are present at the second interview to which 
fresh in your recollection take them down.” 'the right hon. Gentleman has referred. 
The words so taken down are these— |I have full authority from them to say 
«H ea ‘this, that so far as they are concerned 
e came to repudiate in the strongest terms | th ° . : ° the 
Mr. Beales’ proclamation. He perfectly under-| ‘ere 18 no intention of renewing 
stood Mr. Walpole to decline to sanction any | attempt to meet in the Park. There has 


Mr. Walpole 
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been no council of the League held, and 
they are not, therefore, in a position to 
speak for the League. [Zaughter.| That 
ribald laugh might well have been spared. 
Do hon. Members suppose that Reformers 
do not mean what they say? I tell them 
that they do. What I have to say is 
that these gentlemen regret exceedingly 
that a misunderstanding should have oc- 
curred with regard to the communication 
made to them by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. They are perfectly certain 
that the misunderstanding is in no way 
imputable to him. The interview left on 
them the most favourable impression of 
his feelings, disposition, and character, 
and there is nothing which they would 
more regret than to say anything which 
could in the slightest degree reflect on 
him. That being the case, it is unneces- 
sary to enter into the circumstances, 
though I might state something that might, 
perhaps, account for this misunderstanding. 
But the misunderstanding having taken 
place, the same motives which induced 
them to exert themselves last night so as 
to prevent what they believed would 
have otherwise resulted in bloodshed, 
preclude them from taking any advantage 
of, or in any way acting on, what is now 
shown to have been a misconception. 
Whether they will accept the offer of 
Primrose Hill, or consider that on this oc- 
casion it is better to abstain from meeting 
altogether, I am not authorized to state, 
and probably they do not consider them- 
selves authorized to decide on that offer 
without consulting the council of the 
League. But, so far as their influence 
goes, nothing will be done that can pos- 
sibly afford cause for any further disturb- 
ance, 


HELSTON ELECTION.—REPORT. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [19th July], 
_ ‘That according to the Law and usage of Par- 
liament, it is the duty of the Sheriff or other Re- 
turning Officer in England, in case of an equal 
number of votes being polled for two or more 
candidates at an Election, to return all such can- 
didates.”"—( Mr, Lowe.) 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed, 


Mz. LOWE said, he believed he was 
the only Member who ought not to speak 
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on the Motion, because he addressed the 
House on it on a former occasion. He had 
waited in the hope that some hon. Member 
would have had something to say upon the 
Motion ; if not, and as he gathered from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South Lan- 
cashire (Mr. Gladstone) that they did not ap- 
prove of any opinion being recorded on the 
subject, he had no wish to press the matter 
forward, and he moved that the Motion 
be withdrawn. [‘‘ No, no!”] He had 
thought it his duty, as Chairman of the 
Committee, to bring the matter before the 
House. 

Mr. AYRTON said,-it was desirable 
that the Question should be settled, and he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman’s Motion 
was the only reasonable solution of the 
matter. It was very desirable that it 
should be recorded on the Votes of the 
House. 

Str FRANCIS GOLDSMID considered 
there was great objection to the House 
settling the law by way of Resolution. If 
the law was settled upon the point, as he 
believed it was, this Resolution was unne- 
cessary ; and if the law was not settled it 
could not be done by Resolution. He 
approved of the withdrawal of the Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH remarked 
that the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Honiton (Mr. Goldsmid), which took away 
the ordinary vote of the returning officer, 
and gave him a casting vote, would have 
afforded a fair solution to this question. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
was sure the House would think that the 
right hon. Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe) 
had not only performed his duty, but had 
done a service to the House in bringing 
this question before them. At the same 
time, he thought there was great force in 
what had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Reading (Sir Francis Goldsmid). This 
was a question on which there was a law 
at present, although different opinions 
might be entertained as to what the law 
was. For his own part, he held it to be 
the law that where there was an equality 
of votes for two candidates there should 
be a double return ; but that opinion might 
be wrong, and in the present state of mat- 
ters the law of Parliament should be settled 
by an Election Committee of that House. 
On the other hand, if any one thought 
that the law ought to be made more clear, 
or that it should be altered, that exposition 
and that alteration should be made, not 
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by Resolution, but by legislation. There- 
fore the course taken by the hon. Member 
for Honiton (Mr. Goldsmid) in introducing 
a clause into his Bill declaratory of the 
law, was the proper course. But it was 
obvious that such a Bill could not be carried 
this Session; but as no case could arise in 
the course of the present Session, he did not 
see any inconvenience would arise from 
postponing the matter till next year. 

Mr. LOCKE said, the Attorney General 
had remarked that no case could arise be- 
fore the next Session of Parliament; but 


Railways—HNotion for 


he (Mr. Locke) did not regard that cir- | 


cumstance as a reason for not agreeing 
with the Resolution of the right hon. 
Member for Calne. 
was 
elections ought not to be left in doubt. 
But from the text books it appeared that 
grave doubts might arise in the minds 
of returning officers, and that, especially 
if they looked for advice to Rogers on 
Elections, they might think they were 
told a returning officer possessed a casting 
vote. Where was the difficulty of passing 
this Resolution? He hoped it would be 


passed, and then there would be a confir- 
mation by the House of Commons of the 


decision pronounced by the Election Com- 
mittee over which the right hon. Member 
for Calne had presided. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, his Bill for 
making the law uniform in the three 
kingdoms would come on at a later 
period of the evening. The Resolution 
of the right hon. Member for Calne he 
regarded as unconstitutional. If the law 
was clear it was not for the House of 
Commons to declare its clearness; if it 
was not clear, the doubt could only be 
removed, not by a Resolution of the 
Commons, but by an Act of Parliament. 

Mr. PAULL was strongly of opinion 
that the Legislature never intended to 
give the returning officer a casting vote. 
This was clear from the nature of the 
questions to be asked of every elector 
before giving his vote—whether he was 
the person described on the register, and 
whether he had voted before at the 
election. It was quite inconsistent with 
the second of these questions to suppose 
that the returning officer should have a 
casting vote. The Resolution of the 
right hon. Gentleman was therefore a 
very salutary one. 

Mr. LOWTHER hoped the House 
would adopted the Resolution of the 
right hon, Gentleman. 


The Attorney General 


{COMMONS} 


On the contrary, he | 
of opinion that the law regarding | 
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Question put. 
The House divided: —Ayes 135; Noes 
Majority 129. 


Resolution agreed to. 


6: 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 





| RAILWAYS. 


| 
MOTION FOR A ROYAL COMMISSION. 


| Mason JERVIS said, he rose to move 
| that an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying for a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the condition of 
the Railways of this country as regard 
their ability to fulfil their engagements 
to the public, having due regard to the 
interests of all parties concerned. Rail- 
way companies were bound to take mea- 
sures to secure the public safety; but it 
was well known, and it had been stated 
on the authority of the Board of Trade, 
that on even some of the best lines the 
permanent way had been ailowed to get 
into a condition which rendered it dan- 
gerous to travel upon. So long as a rail. 
way was under the direction of a Board 
of Directors some responsibility existed 
for its proper maintenance, although the 
Board of Trade, when once a line had 
been opened, could not enforce any pe- 
nalties for improper management; buta 
very unexpected contingency had, how- 
ever, arisen, for one of the chief lines had 
been placed under the control of a receiver 
appointed by the Court of Chancery, and 
the control of the revenue was thus taken 
from the Board of Directors. It was clear 
that with a railway in that position there 
existed no power which could oblige the 
Court of Chancery to expend a portion of 
the revenue on the permanent way, 80 
as to keep it in good order. He believed a 
proposal had been made to protect rolling 
stock from seizure, so that the traffic might 
not be liable to suspension, but in that 
case there was the more need of securing 
the safety of the passengers. If the Board 
of Trade had already sufficient power to 
enforce this, he should be perfectly satis- 
fied; but if, as he believed, they had 
not, he hoped the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) would agree to the ap- 
pointment of a Commission to investigate 
the matter, whereby he would obtain the 
necessary information without rendering 
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it necessary to give too much publicity to 
the monetary affairs of the company. As 
was well known, a line of railway could 
not be opened without the certificate of the 
Board of Trade; but after this the Board 
of Trade took no notice of the line till an 
accident happened, and then they sent 
down an inspector, whose duty it was to 
report, but the Board had no power to 
enforce the recommendation of the report. 
When a line fell into the hands of the 
Court of Chancery, and a receiver was 
appointed, no money could be expended 
without an order of the Court. The 
consequence was that the order of the 
Master of the Rolls or a Vice Chancellor 
had to be obtained before any money 
could be expended on a line so circum- 
stanced. But the Master of the Rolls or 
the Vice Chancellor could be no judge of 
the condition of the permanent way; and 
if they were, there were strong doubts 
whether, when a receiver was appointed 
on the part of debenture shareholders, 
they could pay any portion of the re- 
ceipts in repairing the permanent way. 
In such a case what was there to carry 
on the line? At any rate, he thought 
that, considering the financial difficulties 
of some of the principal lines, the House 
ought not to separate for the recess with- 
out hearing the opinion of the right hon. 
Baronet on the subject. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the first word “ That” to 
the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
praying that She will be graciously pleased to 
issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the con- 
dition of the Railways of this country, as regards 
their ability to fulfil their engagements to the 
public, having due regard to the interests of all 
parties concerned,” —{ Major Jervis, ) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. CHILDERS said, he desired to 
urge on the right hon. Baronet, whose 
attention had already been directed to the 
matter, the importance of considering be- 
fore next Session what could be done. In 


Ireland a railway company could be wound 
up, and this he believed had been done in 
some cases, but in England no such pro- 
vision existed; consequently all the stores 
and rolling stock of a company were liable 
to seizure by the sheriff, and a receiver 
might be appointed in the interest of the 


{Jury 26, 1866} 
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for themselves. The origin of the diffi- 
culty he believed to be this— that when 
railways were originally established the 
idea was that they were to be highways, 
as it were, upon which everybody was to 
take his own engines and carriages, paying 
a certain toll to the companies. Indeed, 
all railway Acts still contained a schedule 
of tolls to be paid by private persons. 
This was the theory; but, as a matter of 
fact, the traffic was entirely in the hands 
of the companies, subject to certain re- 
gulations by the Board of Trade, and it 
would be ridiculous for any person to put 
in practice the right to which he was 
theoretically entitled. Legislation, how- 
ever, being based on this assumption, there 
was no guarantee for repairing the perma- 
nent way or for keeping up the proper 
supply of rolling stock. He was aware 
that one of the Vice Chancellors had placed 
the line of a particular railway company 
in the possession of a receiver, who had 
power to pay the necessary working ex- 
penses out of the gross receipts, and to 
apply the balance in liquidation of the 
company’s debts; but it was disputed 
whether it was ever intended that a power 
so to deal with a railway company should 
be vested in the Court of Chancery. The 
question had become so serious that the 
President of the Board of Trade would be 
justified in considering whether some mea- 
sures might not be taken for preserving at 
once the rights of creditors and the inter- 
ests of the public. Even if he should not 
think the appointment of a Commission 
desirable, he trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman would take up the matter him- 
self, and that early next Session he would 
bring in a measure for taking a railway 
out of the hands of a company that was 
involved in permanent financial difficul- 
ties, and for protecting the interests of 
those who had claims upon it. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he did not see 
how the appointment of a Commission to 
consider this question could render insol- 
vent companies solvent. He had often 
called the attention of the House to the 
necessity of imposing some stricter condi- 
tions upon the Railway Bills passed by 
Parliament. The root of the present evil 
was, that Bills were obtained first, and 
companies founded afterwards; whereas 
the companies ought to be first of all in 
existence before the Bills were sanctioned. 

Mr. SELWYN said, it was a matter 
much to be regretted that nothing had 
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been done to carry out the recommenda-| mission, the President of the Board of 
tions of a Committee of that House, which | Trade would only bring into force the 
had been drawn up after consultation | Resolutions of the Committee to which he 
with the noble Lord the Chairman of Com- | had referred, a speedy and effectual re. 
mittees in the other House, and with the|medy would be applied, and the object 
hon. Member for North Lancashire (Colonel | of the present Motion fully met. 

Wilson Patten). The root of the evilcom-| Mrz. WHALLEY said, he was at a loss 
plained of lay deeper than was usually | to understand in whose interest the hon, 
supposed, and the persons affected by it| Gentleman who had just addressed the 
were not so much the creditors of these| House had spoken. They could not be 
companies as the landowners through whose | advocating the interests of the public, 
property the line passed, and who were | because persons who constructed a railway 
often unable to obtain payment for the | conferred a benefit upon the public ; and 
land taken from them. In the Court of | Parliament might well leave it to those 
Chancery that day, no less than five orders | who lent money to the promoters of Rail- 
had been made against railway companies | way Bills to take effectual means for pro- 
for payment for land taken for the pur-|tecting their own interests. He might, 
poses of their lines. Every case was un-| however, point to one grievance under 
defended, the plea of the companies being| which landowners suffered, which was 
merely that time might be granted to them | that they were not permitted to make a 
to meet the claims, the correctness of | line at their own expense over their own 
which they admitted. In former days, it} land to join that of a railway company 
was required that persons taking compul- | without the sanction of the latter. The 
sorily other people’s land should possess| Report of the Committee of the House 
the means of accomplishing the project | which sat in 1863, explained the reason 
they had in view ; whereas, under the! of the diminished value of railway shares 
present system of merely requiring a de-| and securities—and, in fact, that Report 
posit from the promoters of a Bill, the} fully accounted for the occurrence of the 
money was borrowed for the purpose of|late panic in the money-market. The 
complying with the Standing Orders, and | question raised by that Report was whe- 
a Bill was passed authorizing the construc-| ther the House would retain within its 
tion of vast works by a company that had | own hands the administration of its rules 
neither shareholders nor money. It ap-| or would intrust a competent tribunal to 
peared from the evidence taken before the | discharge duties which now pressed s0 
Committee to which reference had been | heavily upon its members. Of the best 
made, that it was usual for a stipulation | authorities upon such a question in that 
to be inserted in the contract between the | House, six had voted in favour of trans- 
parties promoting the Bill and the bank | ferring the consideration of Railway Bills 
or the insurance company that advanced | to the Board of Trade, or some other com- 
the money for the deposit, that the Bill, | petent tribunal, while seven had voted 
after it had been read three times by both | against the proposition. The Committee 
Houses of Parliament, should not receive | of 1863 decided that competition should 
the Royal assent without the consent of| not be a ground of opposition to a new 
such bank or insurance company was first | line before a Parliamentary Committee ; 
obtained. So that a fourth authority had | but this Resolution was rescinded through 
been introduced in those matters, with | the influence of the great railway compa- 
whom rested the power to withdraw a Bill| nies. ‘There was no similar instance of 
which both Houses of the Legislature had, | such a Resolution having been rescinded 
by passing, declared to be a wise and| by a Committee after it had agreed to one 
proper measure. In point of fact, the} half of its Report, and this instance was 
companies that promoted new lines econ- | suggestive of the power exercised by the 
sisted too often, in the first instance, of | existing companies to prevent the free 
nothing more than a lawyer, a contractor, | flow of capital for the construction of new 
and an engineer. They obtained from a lines. As a consequence, the modern sys- 
compliant Parliament privileges which en-| tem of financing was resorted to, and it 
abled them to exercise compulsory powers | was to this the monetary panic was to be 
over other people’s lands. They made! traced. If the Report of the Committee 
their profits out of the scheme, and the|of 1863 were referred to it would afford 
loss fell upon the public, He thought! some valuable practical information on the 
that if, instead of appointing a Royal Com-| subject. The evidence before that Com- 
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mittee very clearly established one thing 
—that many towns and districts too poor 
to construct a railway for themselves, al- 
though it was urgently required, had had 
it constructed for them by the enterprize 
of promoters of new companies, who, 
when they had obtained their Act, were 
able to raise money upon the paper it 
authorized them toissue. If the company 
succeeded they made a profit, and a loss 
if it failed. The House must remember 
the expense of getting a Bill. He knew 
of one case in which £75,000 was spent 
in obtaining a Bill for the construction of 
only eighteen miles of railway. He main- 
tained that no persons were more entitled 
to the gratitude of the community than 
this class of persons—the lawyers, the 
engineers, and the contractors, who had 
been the means of making hundreds of 
miles of railway that but for them would 
never have been made at all. As much as 
£3,000,000 had passed through his own 
hands in this way, to the immense benefit 
of the district in which the railways, thus 
rendered possible, were constructed. 

Mz. GOLDNEY trusted that the House 
would not be led away by the discussion of 
our system of railways generally, or of the 
causes of the panic on the money-market, 
from the point really at issue, which was 
whether some means should not be taken 
to prevent a railway falling into the hands 
of its creditors, and the consequent stoppage 
of the traffic. The safety of the public 
was imperilled by the relations of some 
railway companies to each other. It was 
ouly the other day that an accident hap- 
pened on a branch of the Great Northern 
because that and another railway com- 
pany disputed each other’s liability to 
repair the permanent way, which conse- 
quently fell into disrepair, and thus gave 
rise to the accident. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ven- 
tured to hope that his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Major Jervis) would withdraw the 
Motion, as he did not see that any real ob- 
ject was to be served by the issue of a Royal 
Commission. At this moment a Royal Com- 
mission was engaged in inquiring into the 
whole question of our railway system and 
the control that Government ought to exer- 
cise over it, in view of the impending ex- 
piration of the period fixed by the Act of 
1845, which would place the House in a 
position to deal freely with the subject ; 
and it was obviously desirable to wait 
for the Report of this Commission, which 
might be looked for in November or 
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December. With respect to the powers of 
the Board of Trade, while the Board had 
not much power to compel railway com- 
panies to set right what was wrong, it had 
full power to make investigation and ex- 
amination; and it would do so on receiving 
a representation from any one, or even of 
its own motion, if there were reason to 
suppose that a railway was in a dangerous 
condition. Thus, if the Board of Trade 
had reason to believe or was informed that 
any railway in this country was falling 
into a dangerous condition, its duty was 
to inquire how the facts stood; and he 
could undertake to say that if his hon. 
Friend knew of any such case, and would 
call his attention to it, an immediate 
investigation should be made into it, 
During the recess the Government would 
take into consideration the financial and 
legal position of railway companies, and 
the mode of dealing with them. At pre- 
sent, a Bill was passing through the House 
of Lords to meet the case of a possible 
seizure of rolling stock. That would only 
be meeting a small part of the subject, and 
he doubted whether it was expedient to 
pass such an Act, at all events without 
some accompanying legislation, because 
taken alone it would endorse a prin- 
ciple which dangerously affected the se- 
curity of creditors. The Committee of 
the House of Lords had also recom- 
mended a winding-up Act for rail- 
ways, and probably it would be desirable 
next Session to deal with railway com- 
panies in some general Act on the subject. 
It would not be possible at the end of a 
Session to enter upon the consideration of 
such a question, but he should make in- 
quiries on the subject, and should be very 
much guided by the Report of the Royal 
Commission with respect to it. With re- 
gard to the particular line referred to by 
the hon. and gallant Member, he believed 
the difficulty had been met by the appoint- 
ment of a receiver. He had been informed 
that the matter had not been settled alto- 
gether satisfactorily, but there was no such 
urgency in the case as to render it neces- 
sary for him to interfere. He fully ad- 
mitted the great importance of the question, 
and he promised that the attention of the 
Government should be given to it. 

Mr. HADFIELD thought that the Go- 
vernment should also consider those clauses 
of the Land Compensation Act with respect 
to compensation to persons whose property 
might be lessened in value by the ope- 
rations of a railway. 
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Mason JERVIS said, that after the 
statement of the right hon. Baronet the 
President of the Board of Trade, he should 
withdraw his Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


IRELAND—COURT OF ADMIRALTY, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. PIM said, he wished to call the at- 
tention of the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
to the necessity of early attention to the 
reform of the Court of Admiralty in Ire- 
land, and to the want of a summary juris- 
diction in respect to differences about 
freight, demurrage, seamen’s wages, and 
other matters where the amount in dispute 
may not be large. He questioned whether 
it was desirable to place the Admiralty 
Court under the jurisdiction of the Judge 
of the Court of Probate, and said that it was 
much feared in Ireland that this would be 
done. 

Lorp NAAS assured the hon. Member 
that the subject would receive the most 
careful consideration from the Govern- 
ment. 

Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 

Surry considered in Committee, 

(In the Committee. ) 

(1.) £4,970, Purchase of old Gun Metal 
to be employed in the construction of the 
National Memorial to His late Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Although I have to make this 


proposition in the form of a money Vote, | 
I am merely about to ask the Committee | 


to give effect to a rule which was adopted 


at the desire of the House in respect of | 


‘old stores.” Formerly any quantity of 
bronze in the shape of old gun metal 


might have been given from those stores | 


without the leave of the House; but we 
have, and very properly, put an end to 
that system, and I have, therefore, to 
ask for a Vote of £4,970, the value 


of old gun metal to be given by the! 


Government for bronze work in the 
memorial to the Prince Consort. It 
is necessary to obtain the consent of the 
House in this way, but the money will not 


leave the Exchequer, or, if it should, it} 


will be at once paid in again. The right 
hon. Gentleman then moved a Vote of 
£4,970 for the purchase from the War 
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Department of gun metal to be employed 
in the construction of the memorial 
namely, seventy-one tons at £70 per ton, 

Mr. AYRTON thought it was desirable 
the Committee should understand a little 
more clearly the nature of this Vote, 
Was it in addition to the £50,000 which 
the House had voted for the memorial 
three years ago? On that occasion some 
hon. Members desired to know what the 
character of the memorial was to be; but 
Lord Palmerston stated distinctly that the 
House were not asked to undertake the 
work—what they were asked to do was to 
grant a sum of money to Her Majesty 
towards enabling her to erect a memorial, 
As he understood, the House was absolved 
from all responsibility in the matter, and 
on that ground they were invited by Lord 
Palmerston not to enter into any discus- 
sion, but to leave the matter in the hands 
of Her Majesty. As this was the first 
occasion on which the matter was brought 
up, he wished to have a clear understanding 
now whether it was intended that they 
would have to vote sums of money from 
time to time for the completion of the 
memorial ? 

Tse CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: This Vote has nothing to do with 
the sum of £50,000, which was intended 
to be the extreme and only sum this House 
should ever be called on to vote towards 
the memorial. But at the time that Vote 
was brought forward, the Government of 
the day promised that besides the £50,000 
a quantity of old gun metal to the weight 
of seventy-one tons should be given for 
the bronze work of the memorial ; and the 
noble Lord who was then Secretary for 
War made a specific promise to that effect. 
Upon those engagements all the estimates 
| are based ; and the work has now arrived at 

such a stage that the gun metal is re- 
|} quired, and the Committee have made a 
demand for it; and as, under the new re- 
gulations which the House had made, I 
| could not allow the metal to be given un- 
less it were first brought before the House, 
I have caused this estimate to be framed 
and submitted to the Committee. ; 

| Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he dis- 
‘tinetly remembered that the promise of 
| the gun metal, in addition to the £50,000, 
| was made by Lord Palmerston. 
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| Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £77,744, to complete the sum for 
the British Museum Establishment. 
| Mr. LOWE: The Vote for the British 


i 
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Museum last year was £98,164; the 
total of the sum required for the year is 
£102,744, showing an increase of £4,580. 
In the item of Salaries there is an increase 
of £1,985; in House Expenses of £250; 
in Purchases, ordinary, of £1,247; in ex- 
traordinary of £2,400; and in “‘ Miscel- 
laneous” of £250. A gradual increase 
takes place in the salaries of the assistants ; 
but the main cause of the increase under 
this head is connected with the retirement 
of Mr. Panizzi from the office of Principal 
Librarian. In consideration of his long 
and very valuable services, including not 
only his indefatigable labours as Principal 
Librarian, but also the service which he 
rendered as architect of the new reading 
room, the Trustees have recommended that 
he should be allowed to retire on full sa- 
lary after a discharge of his duties for 
thirty-four years. That arrangement was 
made a year ago; but, at the request of 
the Government and the Trustees, Mr. 
Panizzi has consented to remain in office 
for another year; so that for the last 
twelve months the country may be said to 
have had the benefit of his services for 
nothing. It is creditable to his public 


spirit that he should have given us his 


valuable—or rather invaluable—services 
for a year after the time when he might 
have retired on full salary. The increase 
in the House Expenses has been caused by 
an increased expenditure for fuel, prin- 
cipally in consequence of a system of ven- 
tilation now in use at the Museum. The 
Museum has become possessed of many 
valuable acquisitions. From Mr. Wood- 
house, who for some time was Secretary to 
the Governor of Corfu, we have received a 
large number of coins, of the estimated 
value of £4,000, and Mr. Christy has pre- 
sented us with a valuable collection of 
ethnographical specimens. The ‘Trustees 
have purchased for £6,000, 90,000 speci- 
mens composing Mr. Cuming’s collection 
of shells, which I believe is a collection 
almost unique, and: of the greatest value in 
the study of conchology. I will not de- 
tain the Committee further than to remind 
them that year after year the fine col- 
lection of objects in the British Museum is 
injured, lost, and buried, owing to the 
Want of room. I think no one who moves 
this Estimate will do his duty who does 
not call attention to that circumstance, 
though, perhaps, he may do so to but little 
effect. I will just mention two or three 
instances in illustration of what I mean. 
The beautiful specimens from Halicarnassus 
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and the tomb of Mausolus are now, as the 
Committee is aware, placed in a glass 
structure between the columns of the 
portico of the building—a most unsightly 
and unseemly spectacle to those who enter ; 
and not only so, but the structure in which 
they are put away is by no means air-tight, 
but admits both damp and dirt, so that the 
specimens are receiving great and perma- 
nent injury because we cannot obtain 
grants in order to put them in a proper 
receptacle. Then, the collection of ani- 
mals is another instance. The stuffed 
animals form a beautiful collection; but 
instead of being so displayed that they 
may be seen with ease and advantage they 
are arranged in squadrons, I do not know 
how many deep, and if you want to see an 
animal you have to displace four or five to 
get at it—to the great injury of the speci- 
mens every time they are moved. The 
third instance is that of Mr. Christy’s col- 
lection, a magnificent gift, for which we 
are obliged from want of room to hire pre- 
mises in Victoria Street—two or three 
miles from the Museum—to stow the spe- 
cimens away, our main business being to 
find receptacles for the treasures acquired 
partly by the munificence of Parliament 
and partly by that of private donors. But 
that is not all the mischief that is done. 
There is besides the danger of fire, which 
no one can sufficiently be acquainted with. 
We had a fire lately in the bookbinders’ 
room, and what wouid have been the con- 
sequences if the valuable collection of 
books had all been burnt? Besides, there- 
fore, the difficulty arising from the want 
of means of stowing things away, and the 
difficulty of access, there is the greatest 
risk of their perishing by fire. Thus this 
beautiful collection of shells which we 
purchased at so large a cost we are obliged 
to put away in drawers, and no one will 
be able to see them except one who knows 
what we have done with them. The fact 
is, the munificence of the country supplies 
the Trustees with large sums with which 
we purchase valuable collections from year 
to year, and then they are put away in 
some hole or corner where nobody can see 
them. I hope this state of things will 
soon be put an end to. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR objected to 
the statement of his right hon. Friend 
that the condition of the British Museum, 
as far as he regarded the location of the 
collections, was the fault of that House. 
The fault lay with a certain number of 
gentlemen who were determined to break 
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up the British Museum into parts against 
the declared wish of the public and the 
House, as expressed on several occasions. 
These gentlemen desired to carry the 
Natural History Collection to South Ken- 
sington, and for that reason opposed 
all proposals for enlarging the building. 
That was the reason why the Museum 
was becoming every year more crowded, 
and those valuable marbles were perishing 
from the effects of our climate, and why 
we could not enjoy the advantage of the 
many collections stored away in the cellars, 
nor have the prints displayed. This 
question of location had been made a 
battle-ground between the various de- 
partments of the Museum; and the lite- 
rary department, to which his right hon. 
Friend belonged, and at the head of which 
was Mr. Panizzi, were anxious to turn 
out the scientific department, which was 
anxious to remain where it was, and have 
more room for its collections, It would 


be a great pity to divide the collections. 
There was plenty of space to be had 
around the Museum, and the late Duke of 
Bedford, who owned the whole of the 
ptoperty surrounding the Museum, had 
most liberally offered the greatest facili- 


ties for providing additional room. ‘The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
was for accepting the offer, but the right 
hon. Member for South Lancashire (Mr. 
Gladstone) and the right hon. Member 
for Calne refused it, and it was owing to 
his right hon. Friend and some other 
gentlemen that the public were not now 
enjoying those magnificent collections, un- 
paralleled in the world, as they ought to 
do. There was a vast deal of room in the 
British Museum quite sufficient to hold a 
much larger portion of the collections than 
was exhibited at present, but those gen- 
tlemen absolutely refused to allow one 
penny to be spent upon these premises, in 
order that the want of space might appear 
every year the greater. He did not see 
why, looking to the difficulty of settling 
the question as to separating or keeping 
the collections together, the trustees should 
not put some of them, such as those of Mr. 
Christy, in one or two houses, which they 
might easily rent at a low rate near the 
Museum. That was a feasible plan, and 
he would recommend it to his right hon. 
Friend. With regard to the fire of which 
the danger was so imminent according to 
his right hon. Friend, why was it that 
this bookbinding establishment was fixed 
in the Museum itself? Assuredly the 
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Trustees might remove that and other such 
preparatory establishments. Whatever de- 
cision was ultimately adopted by the Honge 
a considerable time must elapse before 
suitable buildings could be provided, 
Why, then, should not the Trustees make 
arrangement, at any rate for some years 
to come, for the temporary exhibition of 
those portions of the collections which 
might be least injured by moving? With 
regard to the stuffed animals, for instance, 
it would be extremely easy for them to 
hire a domicile for them near the Museum, 
He regretted extremely that this liability 
to interference with what had been the 
dream of Professor Owen’s life should 
have deprived the public of his inestimable 
services for so long atime. The question 
of separation or otherwise ought to be 
brought to an issue; and, though he was 
in favour of keeping the collection together 
he was quite willing to be bound by a vote 
of the House, and would never after that 
raise the question. It had been urged 
upon the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that if the property surrounding the Bri- 
tish Museum were bought for the purpose 
of enlargement it need not all be pulled 
down at the same time; the process of 
conversion might be gradual, and mean- 
while the rents of the houses left standing 
would yield a considerable interest upon 
the outlay. The adoption of such a 
course would get rid in the first place of 
all difficulty as to site, and the House 
would hear no more of the British Mu- 
seum question for a long time to come. A 
settlement so desirable had only been de- 
feated by those who were anxious to make 
a sort of science and art town at Kensing- 
ton. His right hon. Friend, he hoped, 
would rise again and state the course 
which he was prepared to recommend, of 
at least give an assurance that there was 
some prospect of the Trustees agreeing 
among themselves upon a scheme to be 
recommended to the Government as a final 
settlement of the question. 

Mr. NEATE thought that the depart- 
ment of Art had better be separated from 
the Museum. He thought means might 
be taken to increase the interest of some 
of the contents. For instance, the Museum 
contained a most valuable collection which, 
he was sorry to say, he had never seen. 
He thought these might be placed in & 
separate gallery, and the choicest of them 
exhibited in monthly rotation, giving n0- 
velty and varicty to what was to be seen 
within the building. 
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Mr. AYRTON complained that the old 
jrregularity of moving the British Museum 
Estimates from the Opposition, instead of 
the Treasury Bench, had been repeated. 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
Calne (Mr. Lowe) could not be responsible 
for any course which the Government 
might take, and therefore it was idle for 
the Committee to discuss the very interest- 
ing question he had brought under their 
notice. When the right hon. Gentleman 
who had usually moved these Estimates 
(Mr. Walpole) became a Member of the 
Government a very desirable opportunity 
of terminating this inconvenient practice 
was afforded; but on the present occasion 
the right hon. Gentleman was not even 
present, and with the exception of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, who, of course, had no- 
thing to do with these Estimates, the 
Government were not present. What, 
therefore, was the use of continuing the 
discussion, since there was no one to inform 
Members of the intentions of those who 
sat on the Treasury Benches? But he did 
not address himself merely to the existing 
Government. On the occasion when this 


subject was last under consideration the 


attention of the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was called to the expediency 
of rendering the National collections avail- 


able as much for the instruction and en- | 
joyment of the humbler classes as of! 
The | 


persons of wealth and station. 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone) then 
stated that he thought the question one 
eminently deserving the consideration of 
the Government, and held out expecta- 
tions that at no distant day measures would 
be taken to accomplish so desirable an end. 
Bat from that day to this nothing further 
had been heard upon the subject; no re- 
sults had manifested themselves of the 
promised investigations and deliberations. 
It was deplorable to think that the National 
collections were locked up and put out of 
sight when they might be made available 
for the gratification, instruction, and amuse- 
ment of thousands who were closely occu- 
pied all day. [rivate persons having 
anything to exhibit found no difficulty in 
holding an exhibition in the evening; and 
at South Kensington they found that, even 
in a Government establishment, the enter- 
prize of the general Superintendent had 
enabled him to deal successfully with a 
problem which at the British Museum was 
insuperable. The objection of additional 
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expense was put forward whenever evening 
exhibitions were suggested; but, properly 
handled, these additional opportunities of 
seeing the collections were really opportu- 
nities for diminishing the charge on the 
Exchequer. Society always included a 
number of persons who would never think 
of visiting an exhibition that was free, 
but would flock to it eagerly when an ad- 
mission fee was demanded. Yielding, 
therefore, to the caprices of such people, 
by establishing pay-nights they could be 
made to defray the cost of admitting others 
gratuitously, on the well-known principle 
that ‘‘a fool and his money are soon 
parted.” Nothing could be better than to 
make the vanity of the rich pay for the 
necessities of the poor, and he did not see 
why that principle should not be applied 
to the British Museum. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he had listened 
with much pleasure to the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Poole, and also to those of 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
with whom he concurred in regretting that 
the Vote was not moved from the Treasury 
Bench. He had hoped the House would 
have received from the right hon. Gentle- 
man some satisfactory information as to 
the course that had been determined upon 
for providing accommodation for the Na- 
tional collections which were now heaped 
together at the British Museum. The 
Select Committee presided over by the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Gregory) 
had inquired especially into this subject, 
when Mr. Oldfield, a most experienced 
officer of the Museum, submitted a plan by 
which, at a moderate cost, the Trustees 
would have acquired the space necessary 
for the enlargement of the Museum. He 
should like to know whether there was 
any intention of carrying out that plan? 
There was another subject on which he 
desired information. There was at present 
at the South Kensington Museum a very 
valuable collection of coins. It was col- 
lected, he believed, by a gentleman who 
was an officer of the British Museum. He 
offered it, in the first instance, to the 
Trustees of the Museum, by whom it was 
declined ; and it was afterwards purchased 
by the South Kensington Museum. Now 
it seemed to him that the managers of our 
great public collections ought not to be in 
the position of bidding against one another. 
There ought to be a particular Museum for 
each particular class, or, at any rate, the 
purchase of articles of each particular class 


ought to be confided to a single authority. 
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Mr. BRUCE said, the collection of coins 
to which the hon. Member (Mr. Bentinck) 
had referred was sixty-four in number. 
Those coins, which had been purchased 
for £63, consisted of sixty-one Greek and 
Roman coins and three Italian coins, of 
the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries, and 
were in circulation for the purposes of 
art education, and, if he was correctly in- 
formed, was in possession of the South 
Kensington Museum before he had any 
connection with it. Since then a gentle- 
man (Mr. Brook), in a patriotic spirit, 
made a present to the department of a vast 
number of curious objects, among which 
were thirty watches manufactured 200 or 
300 years ago, and his collection of coins, 
and of course they were joyfully accepted. 

Mr. GOLDNEY would suggest to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Calne, as the representative of the Trus- 
tees of the Museum, that a portion of the 
houses at present occupied by the officers 
of the establishment might be appropriated 
to the purposes of the collections, and that 
a great deal of valuable space for the ac- 
commodation of the collection would thus 
be obtained. The displaced officials would, 
of course, be provided with residences 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK hoped that the 
House would at length deal in some effec- 
tual mode with the subject, and would 
rescue the collections from the discreditable 
position in which they were at present 
placed. It was shameful to the country 
that, having such splendid collections in 
natural science and art, we should not 
know what to do with them. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he believed the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Bruce) 
was mistaken in supposing that the coins 
to which he had referred were now in cir. 
culation. If he was not misinformed, they 
were coins of a very high order, and the 
South Kensington Museum had paid no 
less than £300 for them. 

Mr. BRUCE adhered to his previous 
statement. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Bentinck) seemed to hold that medals and 
coins were the same thing. The collection 
he referred to was a valuable collection of 
medals illustrative of the art. 

Mr. LOWE: There are both coins and 
medals at South Kensington Museum, and 
are most legitimately there as being works 
of art. The coins, too, are in circulation, 
but not in the sense in which my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Bentinck) spoke. People do 
not think they can spend them; they are 

Mr. Bentinck 
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in circulation in the sense that they are 
sent round the country with other objects 
in order that people may learn something 
about ancient coins. The general principle 
my hon. Friend lays down with regard 
to the departments is quite incontestable, 
It is the imperative duty of the two de. 
partments mentioned not to bid against 
each other for the possession of any col- 
lections. There have been times years 
ago when this happened, but we have 
taken most elaborate precautions against 
anything of that kind in future. I can 
hardly say that it is not possible that such 
proceedings can ever occur again ; but 
whenever anything comes to the knowledge 
of either of the departments trenching 
upon the limits of the other, we always 
confer with each other, and arrange mat- 
ters so that the collision which my hon. 
and learned Friend said was so detrimental 
shall not take place. I will now proceed 
to answer the numerous questions which 
have been asked, to the best of my power. 
The notice given me having been very 
short, I have not been able properly to 
prepare myself for the task. I had also 
been under the impression that my right 
hon. Friend the present Secretary for the 
Home Department would have moved the 
Estimates. An hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. 
Seymour) has put a question to me as to 
the necessity of doing the bookbinding on 
the premises. Now, asa matter of disci- 
pline and precaution, it is very undesirable 
that valuable articles of this kind should 
be moved out of the control of the officers 
of the establishment; and we believe also 
that there are legal objections to doing so. 
The Act of Parliament requires that when 
once we have possession of a thing we 
must keep it; and we have no power to 
remove or lend anything, or send anything 
out of the Museum for any purpose. This 
observation applies also to the suggestion 
of hiring houses in the immediate vicinity. 
Were this to be done it would be attended 
by great relaxation of discipline, and the 
danger of fire and theft would be in- 
creased ; and there would further be great 
difficulties in the management and discl- 
pline of the persons removed from the 
building to separate places. I do not mean 
to say that many things ought not to be 
done if we are to look upon the present 
state of things as a permanent one. But 
I refuse to look at the matter in this light, 
for I do not believe the people of this 
country wish us to go on piling all these 
magnificent treasures one upon the other, 
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and in reality burying many of them so} other body of men meeting together for a 
that nobody can be the better for our pos- |} public object. Itis therefore mere nonsense 
session of them. I can only say that if} to lay the blame on the Trustees. If my 
that were the wish of the people, I, for | own opinion is desired, I may say that it 
one, would not take the time and trouble | would be impolitic to spend £50,000 for 
I do in looking after this institution. | an acre of land in the immediate vicinity 
This could not be expected of any man | of the Museum, when you can get it, pro- 
unless the public would fairly do their | bably, for something like one-sixth part of 
part and give a suitable place for the| the value in a place where you could do 
storing of these things. It is absolutely | justice to the whole of the natural history 
necessary that something should be done. | collection. [An hon. Memper : Where? ] 
I will now proceed to give an an-/| At South Kensington. This is my indivi- 
swer to my hon. Friend the Member | dual opinion, and I have had a great deal 
for Poole (Mr. H. Seymour.) It is quite| to do with these matters. I say again, it 
true that if we were to pull the build-| is for the House to come to a decision in 
ing about from top to bottom, altering | the matter, and then it will be our duty 
a staircase here, and pulling a partition | to give all the assistance which we are able 
down there, and throwing out some ex-|in making that decision as efficient and 
erescence in another place, we might cram | beneficial as possible. All I say is, do 
more things into the premises; but I think | something. Do not leave these valuable 
that in following such a course we should | treasures to be buried and to perish before 
not be acting wisely. It would not be ju-| youreyes. Then an hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
dicious to spend large sums of money for} Neate) has most justly complained that a 
a temporary object, which could only stave | collection of most beautiful engravings can- 
the thing off for a year or two and give/ not be seen. They are exhibited in the 
no satisfaction. I have been asked the Library of King George III., the only place 
opinion of the Trustees on this matter. | available, and are changed occasionally so 
Now, the Trustees have been charged un-{as to give the public a fresh sight. But 
justly, I think, with standing in the way | we ought to have a room where they can 
of effecting improvements. The Gentle- | be exhibited on a large scale; it does not 
men who say so greatly over-estimate the | exist, and we have no means whatever of 
power of the Trustees. I am not entitled | providing it. At present there is, in fact, 
to give any opinion on behalf of this body | no room for showing engravings; what we 
of gentlemen. There was a division some | have is but a pis aller. Another hon. 
years ago—long before I was a Trustee— | Gentleman has observed that the residen- 
in which it was carried by a very small | ces of the officers take up a great deal of 
majority that the collection should be se-|room. There is an advantage in the pre- 
parated ; but I am not able to say what | sent arrangement in that respect, because 
is the opinion of the Trustees on this | it increases the security against fire, theft, 
subject at the present time. The House | and disorders of various kinds. This was 
of Commons have taken it into their own | fully shown in the case of the recent fire, 
hands, and some years ago a Committee | when a very heavy national lost was averted 
was appointed, which presented a Report ! by the activity of the officers resident with- 
upon the matter. The Trustees know their | jin the building. A fire of a few minutes 
duty too well to attempt to set up their| would be sufficient to destroy a million 
own opinions against those of the House. | pounds worth of property in the British 
It was their duty to point out to the! Museum, and which no amount of money 
House the difficulty which beset them | could replace. We do not, however, be- 
owing to want of adequate space, and it| lieve it to be the wish of the House of 
was then the duty of the House to decide | Commons that we should turn out the 
What provision it would make. My hon. | officers and appropriate the room they at 
Friend greatly exaggerates the influence | present occupy. With regard to the ques- 
and the powers of the Trustees if he be-} tion of moving the Estimates dwelt upon 
lieves that they either can, or desire if they by my hon. Friend the Member for the 
could, to set up their views in opposition ; Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton), who says I 
to those of the House. They would cheer- | have no business to make the Motion, I can 
fully acquiesce in any method the House | only remark that I by no means coveted the 
thought desirable to adopt to remove the| duty, and that if he will persuade the 
Present scandal. There are different opi-| Trustees or the Government to believe this 
nions among us, as there are among any | I shall be very much obligedtohim. I do 
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not suppose that any one who has had much 
to do with moving Estimates would be 
particularly covetous of the task. The 
hon. Member, however, does not seem to 
understand the exact position of the matter. 
He says we have no power to propose the 
Estimates ; but the statement is not pre- 
cisely correct. We have just the same 
power over our Estimates as any depart- 
ment of the Government has over the 
Estimates connected with it. A Finance 
Committee prepares the Estimates; they 
are submitted to the Treasury like the 
Estimates of other Departments, where 
alterations, if deemed necessary, are made, 
and then they are presented to this House. 
I have just the same power of proposing 
anything as the head of any Department 
who is a Member of the Government; the 
difference is that the Trustees are not re- 
sponsible to Parliament. It may be very 
proper—I do not say it is not—that a 
Member of the Government should move 
this Estimate; but if this were to be de- 
termined on, you would either have to find 
a Member of the Government who would 


give up his time and be at a great deal of 


trouble to master all the details of the 
British Museum, or else you would have 
the Estimates moved by somebody who 
knows nothing about them. Nothing 


would be easier than for the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer to move the Estimates, but 
it would be impossible for him to answer 
questions as to details or give the required 
information. The business of the Museum 
might be made a Department of the Govern- 
ment, and perhaps that would be a bene- 
ficial change ; but then the individual 
who moved the Estimates, unless he were 
such a person as the present Home Secre- 
trary, would require at his elbow a Trustee 
to prompt him—which could not be a very 
satisfactory state of things. Therefore, as 
long as the present arrangement exists we 
do well in having the Estimates moved by 
a Trustee; though I should readily ac- 
quiesce in any decision the House might 
come to on the matter. As to opening 
the Museum in the evening, in speaking 
upon that subject I feel that I am tread- 
ing upon somewhat delicate ground. The 
remarks of my hon. Friend on this point 
are founded on a misconception of the ob- 
ject of the Museum. I hold it to be a 
place neither for exhibition nor for educa- 
tion; it is a receptacle for curious, scarce, 
and valuable objects, collected for the pro- 
motion of knowledge in the higher branches 
of scientific inquiry. Its function is quite 


Mr. Lowe 
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different from that of the South Kensing. 
ton Musuem, where the collection is inf. 
nitely less precious and costly. The object 
of that institution is undoubtedly the ad. 
vancement of popular education and in. 
struction, and everything is arranged there 
with that view. This is not the case with 
the British Museum. I think that if we 
give facilities for inspecting the collections 
intrusted to our keeping to those who 
really can understand and appreciate them, 
we do our duty. I do not think it is 
consistent with the main end of all such 
institutions as the British Museum to 
make what is called great places of popular 
instruction of them, merely for vast masses 
of people to come in and look at the col- 
lections, and then pass out. Under these 
circumstances, I hold that it is not desir- 
able to open the British Museum in the 
evening; but, whether it is or is not de. 
sirable, I am sure it cannot be done at 
present. We tried the experiment once 
on a summer evening between six and 
seven o’clock, in order: to give the work. 
ing classes an opportunity of visiting 
the Museum if they pleased; but nobody 
came. Mr. Braidwood, I may add, the 
very able head of the Fire Brigade, who 
lost his life three or four years ago in 
attempting to extinguish a fire in the Bo- 
rough, reported in the strongest manner 
against lighting the present building at 
night, inasmuch as to do so would, in his 
opinion, be to incur the greatest danger. 
I therefore think that it would be inex- 
cusable on our part if, in order to meet 
a plausible popular cry, we were to ex- 
pose these inestimable collections to the 
risk of being destroyed by fire. It is 
quite true that any new building might 
be lighted like the South Kensington Mu- 
seum in an improved manner, but until 
we have greater means of security than 
are at present possessed, I think that it 
would be most unwise to make such an 
experiment. The Trustees have no policy 
of their own, except to suggest the pur- 
chase of land for the erection of a new 
building, which will relieve the present 
collections from their dangerous and in- 
convenient position. I am sure, whatever 
differences of opinion may exist on this 
subject, they are all merged in the one 
desire that the Government and the 
House of Commons would take some step 
to remedy this great scandal, and do 
away with the absurdity and folly of 
locking up wealth of this inestimable 
kind, when by the expenditure of a ml- 
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serable pittance of a few thousand pounds it 
might be turned to the greatest profit and 
made subservient to the public interests. 

Mrz. CORRY: The hon. Member for 
Whitehaven (Mr. Bentinck) has said that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Calne (Mr. Lowe) knew nothing about the 
collections at South Kensington, and that 
I knew less. I do not know what ground 
he has for coming to that conclusion. I 
may not indeed have arrived to such a 
high standard of information as my hon. 
Friend, but I now hold in my hand the 
Returns from which I spoke. 

Mrz. BENTINCK expressed his regret 
at having said anything calculated to 
offend the right hon. Gentleman, but he 
did not intend that his words should con- 
vey the meaning put upon them. 

Mrz. HENRY SEYMOUR, in answer to 
the remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Calne, that land at South 
Kensington might be purchased at one- 
sixth the price of land in Bloomsbury, said, 
that the land at South Kensington was, 
as a matter of fact, a good deal dearer than 
at the latter place, and that when the right 
hon. Gentleman spoke of the possibility of 
procuring land at a cheaper rate at the 
former place, he must have had in view 
the land which was at the disposal of the 
Commissioners of the Great Exhibition, 
which was public property, but which 
they were no doubt willing to give up 
on very moderate terms. But he (Mr. H. 
Seymour) had frequently asked the ques- 
tion, without receiving a satisfactory reply, 
why the land in South Kensington was not 
sold to advantage, and the money arising 
from the sale appropriated to the purchase 
of the additional land required in the 
neighbourhood of the British Museum? 
There was no reason why, so far as he 
could see, the Trustees of the Museum 
should not remove some portion of the 
collections there to some of the houses 
in its immediate vicinity, which would, 
for all practical purposes, be as conve- 
tient as some portions of the existing 
building itself. He regretted that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Home Department had not given the 
House the benefit of his opinion on the 
subject, and he would appeal to him to 
say whether he did not think a Bill might 
hot be introduced and passed before the 
close of the Session, carrying into effect 
the suggestion which he had just made, and 

giving Professor Owen room to realize 
4 large portion of his plan. 
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Mr. LOWE desired to explain one 
thing. He could assure the hon. Gentle- 
man that the land in the hands of the 
Commissioners of the Great Exhibition to 
which he had referred as being public 
property, was absolutely the property of 
the Commissioners, and was entirely at 
their disposal for the purposes of science 
and art. Originally, a sum of public 
money was advanced to the Commissioners 
to enable them to purchase the land, but it 
had been long repaid, and they owed the 
public nothing. 

Mr. WALPOLE: I can assure my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Calne 
(Mr. Lowe) that I am quite delighted 
the duty of moving this Estimate has 
devolved upon him, for I know of no- 
body better calculated —I will say so 
well calculated—to deal with a question 
which bears upon the interests of science 
and art. I differ from him in many 
points, but I quite agree with him on 
one — that some decided course must be 
taken on this matter. There are but 
two ways of dealing with the subject. 
You must either determine to separate the 
collections now in the Museum or buy 
more land in Bloomsbury. The argument 
for keeping the collections together is 
that it is desirable they should be all 
under one roof, so that persons wishing 
to study them might have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so without going from 
one place to another. In favour of the 
separation of those collections it is, upon 
the other hand, urged that they would 
by that means be fairly and properly 
distinguished from one another. For my 
own part, I have always been for keep- 
ing them together, while my right hon. 
Friend has been an advocate for separa- 
tion. I am, however, perfectly willing 
to take either course, provided you do 
not heap those stores on one another as 
at present in such a manner as to render 
them really not as available as they 
ought to be to those who wish to make 
them objects of study. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Poole wishes to 
know what course the Government have 
made up their minds to adopt, and ap- 
peals to me to say whether some measure 
on the subject might not easily be passed 
through both Houses of Parliament, even 
at this period of the Session. Opinions 
on the subject, however, are so divergent, 
and the difficulty of reconciling them is 
so enormous, that you may depend upon 
it it will require a very long time indeed 
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for Parliament to deal with the question. 
All that I can say on the part of the 
Government is, that they are fully alive 
to the importance of the question, and 
that it is one which will have their 
serious attention during the recess. More 
than that I do not feel justified in say- 
ing. Before I pass from this subject I may 
be permitted to pay a tribute to a gen- 
tleman of extraordinary talent, who has 
devoted almost the whole of his life to 
the promotion of the advantages of the 
institution over which he had lately pre- 
sided—I refer to Mr. Panizzi. It would 
ill become me to allow these Estimates 
to pass without paying the tribute which 
is so well deserved to the extraordinary 
powers of mind of this gentleman and 
which have been entirely devoted to the 
institution of which he has had charge. 
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Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £133,928, to complete the sum for 
the Science and Art Department. 

Mr. BENTINCK rose to call attention 
to the Vote for the new permanent build- 
ings at South Kensington; to the revised 


{COMMONS} 





plan and Estimates for them which had | 


been submitted to the Treasury. Every 
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adopted was not one which would secure a 
satisfactory result. Captain Fowke was 
not an architect, and did not possess the 
necessary knowledge for designing a build- 
ing of this important character. He ob- 
jected to the dilettante system of architec. 
ture in vogue at the Kensington Museum 
—to erecting a bit of one style here, 
another there—so that anything like har- 
mony was out of the question. If it was 
intended to have a building of great archi- 
tectural pretensions an architect of emi- 
nence should be employed, and his design 
should be submitted to the House before 
asking for the money necessary for its 
adoption. He wished to know what were 
the intentions of Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment with regard to this expenditure, 
and whether they intended to adopt the 
plan estimated to cost £420,000, or the 
modified plan at £220,000; and, if the 
latter, whether the expenditure would be 
kept to that amount, and not increased 
to the £420,000 at some future period, and 
whether, if they adopted a design of great 
architectural pretension, they would lay 
the plans before Parliament before asking 
it to vote the money ? 

Mr. CORRY said, his hon. Friend (Mr. 


year brought a great increase in the Esti- | Bentinck) had commenced by complaining 


mates for this Department. The Estimate 
for 1861 was £94,000; in 1864-5 it had 


that he had not introduced this Vote bya 
preliminary statement ; but he believed 


risen to £135,580; in 1865-6 to £162,000; | it was not usual to make any preliminary 


and the present Estimate was for £174,000. 
It would be difficult to say where this 





statement on proposing the Vote in relation 
to Science and Art; although it was usual 


large increase was to stop. In addition to do so on introducing the Education Vote 


to that £174,000 it was now proposed to 
expend the sum of £420,000 to complete 
the plans for the New Buildings, though in 
the Report a modified plan estimated to cost 
£220,000 only was suggested. The case 
made out was this: —In 1860 the Committee 
recommended the plan of Captain Fowke, 
estimated to cost £214,000. Of that sum 
£93,000 had been already spent, £39,000 
was being expended, and £82,000 re- 
mained to be laid out. That expenditure, 
however, was only to cover a space of 
6,000,000 cubic feet; but it was now 
proposed to cover 13,000,000 cubic feet, 
with permanent buildings, at a total cost 
of £482,000. He, however, could see no 
reason for taking this step. Even if the 
space were required, he contended that 
the work should be done at a less ex- 
travagant outlay. If the buildings were 
wanted at all they might be of a plain 
character ; but supposing it was desirable 
that they should be of a highly ornamental 
character, he considered the plan now 


Mr. Walpole 





as he had done twonights ago. He would 
now, however, give some explanation of the 
increase in this Estimate as compared with 
last year. The first item of increase was 
one in which he took considerable interest 
—namely, £2,800 for the School of Naval 
Architecture; but that was a mere transfer 
from the Navy Estimates; and it involved 
no additional charge. The next item 
was £3,000 for the National Portrait Gal- 
lery, which had given so much gratification 
to the public, and it was expected that the 
whole of the expense would be recouped 
by payments for admission. Then there 
was £3,200 for institutions in Ireland in 
conformity with the recommendation of the 
Committee presided over by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway (Mr. Gregory.) The next 
item was £1,500 for re-painting and light- 
ing the Geological Museum, which was 
to be thrown open to the public at night. 
These, with some smaller items of & 
similar character, made up the increase 
of £12,087. Then there was the estl- 
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mate for building at South Kensington. 
He was asked what were the intentions 
of the Government in that respect ; but it 
could hardly be expected that, having so 
recently taken office, they could have yet 
been able to turn their attention to this 
subject. The late Board of Treasury had 
sanctioned an additional expenditure of 
£195,000, which was £205,000 less than 
the estimate for the completion of the 
whole of the general plan proposed by 
Captain Fowke. The whole question would 
be considered before preparing the Estimates 
for next year, and the Government would 
be at liberty either to adopt the scheme of 
work sanctioned by the late Government, 
or any modification of it they might think 
proper. He could not agree to refer the 
plans to a Committee. He did not 
know of any building erected in Lon- 
don of late years which appeared more 
suitable for its purpose or in better taste 
than the quadrangle at Kensington Mu- 
seum, and he thought they had every 
reason to lament the premature death of 
the gallant and distinguished gentleman 
who had designed it. 

Mr. BRUCE thought it would not be 
out of place if he gave to the Committee 
a short history of the establishment at 
South Kensington. In 1856 the sum of 
£15,000 was voted for a temporary iron 
building. Then there was voted £10,000 
towards removing the offices and schools 
from Marlborough House to South Ken- 
sington. In 1857, £3,500 was voted 
for accommodation for the Sheepshanks 
Collection, in value about £60,000; and 
in 1859, £12,198 for the Vernon and 
Turner Collections. For these tempo- 
rary objects the sum of £40,698 had 
from time to time been voted by Parlia- 
ment. In 1860 the right hon. Member 
for Calne (Mr. Lowe), then administering 
the Department, applied to the Treasury 
for a grant of money to erect permanent 
buildings, the valuable collections of pic- 
tures and works of art placed in these 
temporary buildings not being securely 
housed. The Government hesitated about 
the permanent extension of these buildings 
until the policy of erecting a museum at 
South Kensington had been thoroughly in- 
vestigated. In consequence of that deter- 
mination the right hon. Gentleman moved 
fora Committee. It was very impartially 
chosen, and, after fully considering the 
subject, they reported unanimously in fa- 
Vour of establishing a museum. A plan 
was laid before them, in which the brick 
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buildings, already built, were brought into 
use. The Committee recommended a fur- 
ther expenditure of £44,000 for buildings 
of urgent necessity. The Report stated 
that the museum was in course of forma- 
tion. The Committee thought it unwise 
to commit the country to the heavy ex- 
pense in anticipation of its wants, and 
they recommended that any plan which 
should be adopted for the buildings to be 
erected should be capable of being worked 
into a general plan, which would “‘ at once 
fully occupy the ground, and be suscepti- 
ble of a proper amount of decoration.” 
Captain Fowke’s plan, submitted to the 
Committee, was roughly estimated at 
£214,000. The Department was feeling 
its way. This was a new work, and it 
was impossible to foresee the direction 
and extent of its possible development. 
As matter of fact, several departments 
had sprung up in connection with the 
institution. The Science Departmeut had 
been founded since the Report of the 
Committee, and was working very success- 
fully and economically. The School of 
Naval Architecture had also been placed 
there. A most valuable educational 
library had been collected chiefly by 
gifts from publishers and private contri- 
butions, where the best books on educa- 
tion could be consulted in almost every 
modern language. There was also a 
magnificent Art library — probably the 
finest in the world. These things could 
not be foreseen; nor could it be antici- 
pated how far private liberality would 
extend. Twice it had fallen to his lot 
to move for grants of £20,000 to ex- 
tend the permanent buildings on plans 
which had been submitted to the Select 
Committee, but which had neither been 
specifically approved by them, nor sub- 
mitted to Parliament. On moving the 
Estimates last year, he had undertaken 
to furnish the House with a distinct 
statement of the intentions of the Go- 
vernment with respect to the buildings, 
and Captain Fowke had been directed to 
prepare a plan completely occupying the 
ground. This he had done. ‘The plan 
submitted to the Select Committee in 1860 
was estimated to give about 6,500,000 cu- 
bic feet of building at a cost of £214,000. 
That prepared in 1865 provided 13,072,456 
cubic feet at a total estimated cost of 
£520,000. It was a plan of great beauty 
and skilful arrangement, but the late Go- 
vernment considered it to be larger than 
was required for the immediate wants of 
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the Museum, and proposed to execute only 
about three-fifths of it at a cost, including 
previous expenditure, of £314,000. The 
sums already voted amounted to £99,000 ; 
the Vote asked for the present year was 
£20,000; and it was proposed to extend 
the expenditure of the remaining £195,000 
over six years. The correspondence on this 
subject with the Treasury had been printed 
in the Report of the Science and Art De- 
partment for the present year, and he 
should have been prepared, had he con- 
tinued in office, to have asked the sanction 
of Parliament to act upon it. It was, of 
course, competent to the present Govern- 
ment to adhere to Captain Fowke’s ori- 
ginal plan, but he earnestly hoped they 
would not do so, as it would be totally 
inadequate to supply the present require- 
ments of the Musuem. No public build. 
ings of any pretensions to architectural 
beauty had ever been built on so economi- 
cal a scale as those now in progress at 
South Kensington. The British Museum 
had cost £1,100,000, at a cost of 1s. 6d. 
per cubit foot. The cost per cubic foot 
of the Royal Exchange had been 11d., 
while that of the Houses of Parliament 
had been between 2s. and 3s. The es- 
timated cost of the buildings at South 
Kensington, which had been tested by 
experience to be correct, was only 9d. 
per cubic foot. 

Mr. AYRTON thought that any one 
reading the Report would have concluded 
that it was intended to commit the House 
by the present Vote to an expenditure of 
£434,000 ; but it was satisfactory to learn 
that, at present, no such scheme had been 
embarked in. With respect to the School 
of Naval Architecture, which had been 
established in the most inconvenient place 
in the metropolis, he wished to know the 
number of pupils, the mode of admission, 
and the fees paid by them. 

Mr. BRUCE replied that the number 
of pupils whose fees were paid by the 
Admiralty was twenty-six, in addition 
to eleven private students. During six 
months of the year the Admiralty pupils 
pursued the practical part of their edu- 
cation in the dockyard, receiving the 
scientific part during the other six 
months at South Kensington. For this 
latter object the School was very con- 
veniently placed. 

In answer to Mr. Henry Srymovr, 

Mr. BRUCE explained that the Princi- 
pal and Vice Principal had fixed salaries, 
the other officials being paid by fees. 


Mr. Bruce 
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Mr. AYRTON could not understand 
why twenty-six youths should be educated 
at the public expense and at a cost of £100 
a year each. 

Mr. CORRY believed that no sum of 
money included in the Estimates was more 
profitably expended. The £2,800 was not 
for the mere benefit of these twenty-six 
Admiralty pupils, and of the other pupils 
admitted, but also for the general advance. 
ment of the science of naval architecture, 
There was no other way of giving appren- 
tices in the dockyards the scientific part of 
their education but by the establishment 
of a School for Naval Architecture, without 
which our ships would be built, as was 
once the case in this country, by what was 
vulgarly called the ‘‘rule of thumb.” The 
consequence of the want of scientific in- 
struction at one time was that our ships 
were a disgrace to the country, and during 
the great war we were always glad to 
get a French vessel and build one like it. 
When a member of the Board of Admiralty, 
many years ago, under the Government of 
the late Sir Robert Peel, he (Mr. Corry) 
had been instrumental in establishing a 
School of Naval Architecture at Ports- 
mouth, to which selected pupils were sent 
from the other dockyards for instruction, 
and this school had produced very valuable 
results—as a proof of which he might say 
that Mr. Reed, the present Chief Construe- 
tor of the Navy, was educated there—but 
some years afterwards his unfortunate 
School was suppressed by Sir James Gra- 
ham, on his return to the Admiralty as 
First Lord—since that time there had 
been no School of Naval Architecture until 
the establishment of the School at South 
Kensington ; and it was of the highest 
importance to this great naval and mer- 
cantile country that we should have 4 
supply of young men, scientifically edu- 
cated as naval architects, in order that 
our ships might compete with those of 
other nations. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he did 
not think the education of twenty-six 
youths justified so large an expenditure, 
and inquired why all the apprentices in 
the dockyards did not receive scientific 
instruction. 

Mr. CORRY said, that the general ran 
of apprentices who became working ship- 
wrights did not require such a scientific 
education, but that the most promising 
pupils were selected in order that they 
might become naval architects. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK thought that, 
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when so many millions were spent for 
warlike purposes, the most liberal con- 
struction ought to be put on anything that 
was done in the way of education. 

Mr. 


spent at the dockyards in giving the rudi- 
ments of a scientific education to all the 
apprentices. He could not see why Pro- 
fessors should not give scientific instruc- 
tion at dockyards to all who wished to 
receive it. 

Mr. BRUCE pointed out that the ser- 
vices of many of the most eminent men 
could only be obtained in London. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he saw no necessity 
for a certain number of youths being edu- 
cated at the public expense, for if the 
Government required the services of per- 
sons possessing particular qualifications 
they had only to announce the fact and 
plenty of candidates would present them- 
selves, the best of whom could be selected. 
The present system was most extravagant 
and tended to secure incapacity instead of 
capacity, a principle which seemed to be 
peculiarly predominant in the navy. 

Mr. WATKIN said, the question was 
whether a country like this should have a 
School of Naval Architecture, and whether, 
if so, £2,800 was too large a sum to be 
devoted-to that purpose. The expense last 
year was £4,000, so that the cost had been 
reduced, and the School was the nucleus of 
a system of instruction with reference to 
shipbuilding, the advantage of which was 
apparent from every discussion on the Navy 
Estimates in that House. He was glad to 
see the expenditure on the South Kensing- 
ton Museum increased, because money 
could not be spent more beneficially than 
in aes the means of educating the 

ple. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he ap- 
proved the practical view of the subject 
which had been taken by the hon, Member 
for Stockport (Mr. Watkin.) The question 
under discussion was of importance, not 
only to the Royal Navy, but also to the 
mercantile marine, who derived the greatest 
benefit from the institution. The late Ad- 
miralty had acted most advantageously for 
the interest of the country in establishing 
the School of Naval Architecture. Sir 


James Graham most unfortunately did 
away with the old School of Naval Archi- 
tecture, and the want of which had ever 
since been greatly felt, as the maritime 
Interests of the country absolutely required 
the existence of such an institution. 


A 
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complaint had been made that the School 
was established at South Kensington in- 
stead of at the dockyards; but it was im- 
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| possible to expect that the eminent gentle- 
HENRY SEYMOUR said, he| 
thought the money would be much better | 


men who attended at South Kensington 
should be able to go down to lecture at the 
dockyards. Moreover, the pupils only at- 
tended the School at South Kensington 
during the winter months, so that they 
were at liberty to devote themselves 
practically to their profession during the 
summer. 

Mr. BENTINCK, after expressing his 
thanks for the explanation that had been 
given by the right hon. Gentleman, wished 
to ask a question as to the sum of £700 
for pictures that had been purchased during 
the past year for the South Kensington 
Museum. He thought there should be no 
competition between that institution and 
the National Gallery with reference to the 
purchase of pictures, and that as to ancient 
pictures the proper place for them was the 
National Gallery. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he had seen every 
picture that had been purchased for the 
South Kensington Museum during the 
past year, and he could therefore state 
that, with the exception of a few water 
colour pictures, the greater part of the 
money was expended in order to add to 
the Sheepshanks Collection, for the purpose 
of giving a more complete illustration of 
contemporaneous English art. ‘The few 
ancient pictures that had been purchased 
from time to time had been bought because 
they exhibited some peculiar style of de- 
coration or some curiosity of costume. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £254,130, to complete the sum for 
Public Education in Ireland. 


Mr. LEFROY said, he regretted that 
Her Majesty’s Government had not been 
able to make this Vote satisfactory to the 
clergy of Ireland. He hoped that before 
the Estimate was proposed next year some 
arrangement would be made whereby the 
Protestant clergy of Ireland would be 
dealt with more satisfactorily. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that the object 
he had in view in intruding himself on 
the Committee was to ascertain, for the 
information of the House and the coun- 
try, what was the nature of the education 
imparted to the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion by the Roman Catholic schools main- 
tained by grants from the State. He 
believed that money granted for other pur- 
poses had been devoted to convent schools, 
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The only object he had ever had in calling 
attention to the Maynooth and other simi- 
lar grants was that information should be 
obtained as to the real nature of Roman 
Catholic education in Ireland. One of the 
results of that education was seen in the 
Fenian conspiracy. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] He 
could not recognize that interruption as a 
legitimate one. What he maintained was, 
that the Roman Catholic priests either 
were the originators and supporters of Fe- 
nianism or they were not. If they were 
the House was directly responsible for 
every shilling which was voted to be placed 
under their control, and thus, in fact, for 
stimulating the chronic disaffection of the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland. If the priests 
were not supporters of Fenianism, then how 
was it that, with the means of education 
in their hands, and with the vast influence 
which they possessed over the people, they 
did not discountenance or prevent it? The 
House systematically refused to make any 
inquiry into this subject, often as he had 
urged it. But he desired to call the at- 
tention of the House to a publication pre- 
pared by the Rev. Mr. Magee, and which 
that gentleman had forwarded to the late 
Attorney General for Ireland for presenta- 
tion to the House. Some of the statements 
in this petition were very remarkable. He 
referred to certain Papal documents called 
bulls, and he gave the names of some of 
them, such as that Super Soliditatem, 
Unigenitus, Excommunicatus, Pastor Bonus, 
and others. It was of these documents 
that Dr. Doyle once said that in any coun- 
try where they were in force nothing but 
confusion could possibly happen—“ blood- 
shed’’ and “slaughter,” and “ streets 
running with blood,” were some of bis 
expressions, and Dr. Doyle discovered that 
these documents were then, and they are 
now, in full force in Ireland, and are prac- 
tically the law under which the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy administered their au- 
thority. He was not expressing his own 
opinion only when he said that Members 
returned from Ireland acted not from Im- 
perial interests, but in the interest of a 
foreign Power antagonistic to principles, 
civil and religious, recognized in this coun- 
try. He would go further, and say that 
it appeared, from the example of Dr. 
Pusey and his followers, that there was no 
reason why a person professing the Roman 
Catholic religion should not remain in the 
Church of England. 

Mr. W. ORMSBY GORE rose to order, 
and wished to know whether the hon. 


Mr. Whalley 





Gentleman was speaking to the Question 
before the Committee. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. Mem. 
ber for Peterborough had introduced a 
new subject, and appealed to him to con- 
sider the convenience of the Committee 
and the advanced period of the Session, 

Mr. WHALLEY thought that the 
Committee would see that what he said 
did bear on the question under discussion, 
What he objected to was the recognition 
of a foreign Power, which, as far as it 
went, was fatal to the peace and in anta- 
gonism to the Constitution of this country, 
They were really granting this money for 
the teaching of principles which were em. 
bodied in the bulls of the foreign authority 
to which he had referred. 

Masor STUART KNOX rose to order, 
and desired to know whether the offensive 
remarks of the hon. Member towards Ro- 
man Catholics were in order? 

Tse CHAIRMAN said, he could not 
say the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Peterborough were not in order ; but whe 
ther they were relevant to the subject 
before the House was another question. 

Mr. WHALLEY said; he should not 
trouble the Committee further on this 
question, but he could not sit down with- 
out asking whether the Government did 
not inquire into the nature of the educa- 
tion given under this Vote? 

Mr. HENLEY said, that it appeared 
that in the English education the expense 
of management was 12 per cent, while as 
regarded the Irish education it was little 
over 4 per cent. The difference in the 
number of inspectors in each country was 
not so great, and he should like to know 
whether the payment in Ireland secured 
sufficient inspection ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the hon. 
Member had overlooked certain items 
which affected the totals, and made the 
percentages of the cost of administration 
nearly identical. 

Mr. MONSELL testified to the effi- 
ciency of the inspection. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £730, Commissioners of Education 
(Office Expenses), Ireland. 

(6.) £5,793, to complete the sum for 
the University of London. 

(7.) £14,857, to complete the sum for 
the Universities in Scotland. 

(8.) £1,452, to complete the sum for 
the Queen’s University in Ireland. 
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(9.) £2,250, to complete the sum for 
the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland. 

(10.) £700, Royal Irish Academy. 

(11.) £1,000, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery of Ireland. 

(12.) £1,500, to complete the sum for 
the Belfast Theological Professors. 


(13.) £11,892, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery. 

Mx. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he 
wished to know whether the present Go- 
yernment proposed to carry out that plan 
for the erection of an improved National 
Gallery which had met with the approval 
of their predecessors ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the present Government 
intended to adhere to the general plan 
adopted by their predecessors, for the erec- 
tion of the improved National Gallery; 
but if the hon. Gentleman would give 
notice of a Question upon that subject he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) would 
be prepared to give more detailed infor- 
mation with respect to it. 


Vote agreed to. 


(14.) £650, to complete the sum for 
the British Historical Portrait Gallery. 

(15.) £5,059, to complete the sum for 
Magnetic and Meteorological Observations, 


C. 

(16.) £10,000, to complete the sum for 
the Universal Exhibition at Paris. 

(17.) £2,300, Learned Societies in 
Great Britain. 

(18.) £1,810 17s. 7d., Deficiencies in 
Civil Services for prior years. 

(19.) £2,000, Monument to Viscount 
Palmerston. 
a £10,000, Works at Landguard 
oint. 

_(21.) £22,000, Temporary Commis- 
sions. 

(22.) £43,635, Miscellaneous Expenses 
formerly defrayed from Civil Contingencies. 

(23.) £3,052, Household of King of 
the Belgians. 

(24.) £5,000, Vaccinators. 

(25.) £95,489, Constabulary of Ireland. 

(26.) £3,500, Merchants, Gold Coast. 

(27.) £1,920, Treasury Chest. 

(28.) £4,230, British Columbia. 

(29.) £5,824, Emigration of Coolies. 

(30.) £14,000, Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment. 

(31.) £10,000, Instalment on a Ship 
to be built on the design of Captain Coles. 





(32.) £5,926, Increased Pay and Al. 
lowances (Medical Officers, Royal Navy.) 


Mr. CHILDERS said, it was at pre- 
sent extremely difficult to obtain properly 
qualified medical officers for either the 
army or navy. The medical officers of 
the army and navy appeared to be taken 
out of the body of young medical men in 
this country, no provision being made 
providing a special education suitable to 
the services with the exception of a few 
months’ training. He had felt it his duty 
to read very carefully the evidence taken 
by the Committee appointed to consider 
the case of those officers; and it appeared 
to him that they did not complain so much 
of the inadequate amount of the pay given 
to them as of their rank and status in the 
services ; and, consequently, they generally 
looked forward to retirement on pensions 
after fifteen or twenty years. Now, it 
could not be satisfactory to the body of 
combatant officers that the medical officers, 
who entered the service at about the same 
age as they themselves became lieutenants, 
should receive so much higher pay, and 
should be able to retire at an early age on 
so much better terms. He would suggest 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War, and his right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
that during the recess they might consider 
whether, instead of taking their chance of 
selecting from a body whose ideas of re- 
muneration and early retirement were 
pitched so much higher than those of the 
combatant officers, it would not be wiser 
by early education to train up a body of 
medical officers who would look to the 
army or the navy as their profession for 
life. 

GevneraL PEEL thought that if there 
was one thing more desirable than another 
in connection with this subject it was to 
obtain for the army and navy the best 
medical men they could procure. In 1858 
a warrant was issued regulating the rank 
and position of these officers, and very 
soon after it underwent an alteration in 
consequence of the dissatisfaction which 
was expressed with it. The hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Childers) now appeared to be 
dissatisfied with the amended warrant; 
but he would ask the hon. Gentleman 
how could they possibly expect medical 
gentlemen to enter the army or the navy 
if it was announced to them that their 
status was going to be altered? 

Mr. CHILDERS begged to say that 
his suggestion did not apply to gentlemen 
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who had entered. 
spective. 

GeneraAL PEEL would remind the hon. 
Gentleman that under the existing warrant 
direct inducements had been and were still 
held out to medical students to qualify 
themselves for the army and navy. The 
result of the alteration made in the terms 
of the Minute had not been to attract the 
number of candidates anticipated, for at 
the present moment there were actually 
more offices to fill, he believed, than can- 
didates for those positions. The effect of 
the proposal now put forward he under- 
stood to be that instead of inviting the 
services of members of the profession gene- 
rally a set of young men were to be sought 
out from some special Government estab- 
lishment. He had not enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of considering the proposal as it 
might affect the navy; but it certainly 
ought to be the object of the House of 
Commons to secure for the army and navy 
the best men that could possibly be got. 

Mr. HENLEY said, as far as he could 
gather from the statement of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Childers), it was 
proposed that young men should be at- 
tracted to the service by some scheme of 
early retirement. In that case young men 
would learn their business in the army or 
navy, and, as soon as they knew it, would 
be enabled to retire and earn more money 
elsewhere. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the right hon. 
Gentleman exactly reversed the effect of 
his proposition. 

Vote agreed to, 


(33.) £18,000, for completion of Her 
Majesty’s Ship Northumberland. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I rise to call for 
an explanation as to a matter of fact with 
a view to remove misapprehension. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) in the early part 
of the evening stated that the Vote of 
£4,970, which he then proposed, was in 
redemption of a pledge given by the Go- 
vernment of Lord Palmerston. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: By Lord Palmerston himself. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman draws a distinction between a 
pledge given by Lord Palmerston and 
a pledge given by the Government of Lord 
Palmerston. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER: I was correcting your words 
merely. 


Mr. Childers 


Supply— Civil 
It was entirely pro- 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon, 
Gentleman has been so reported to me. 
I beg, therefore, to state that no such 
pledge was given by the Government of 
Lord Palmerston in any shape ; and as to 
Lord Palmerston, though I am informed 
that when first the subject was mentioned 
to him he was favourably disposed towards 
it, on further consideration he altered his 
mind. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE.- 
QUER: The statement which I made was 
made after reading a letter written by 
Lord Palmerston, in which he says that, 
although objections were made by some 
of his Colleagues, he was still prepared 
to propose the Vote. I am further autho- 
rized in saying that the noble Earl the 
late Secretary of State for War also ap. 
proved the Vote, and expressed an opinion 
to that effect in the other House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Secretary for 
War is not the organ of the Government 
for such a purpose, and he is able to ex- 
press no binding opinion as to the grant 
of public money. This is a grant of public 
money. To obviate misapprehension, what 
I wish to state, without. entering into 
further details as to the Vote in which the 
House has acquiesced, is this—that it 
never was a Vote adopted by Lord Pal- 
merston’s Government, and that Lord 
Palmerston himself did not approve the 
Vote. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: I wish there should be no mis- 
understanding on this question. The 
statement I made was that this was an 
engagement on the part of Lord Palmer- 
ston. I have seen a letter from Lord 
Palmerston, written at a period subse- 
quent to the original engagement, in 
which he says that objections had been 
urged against the Vote by some of his 
Colleagues—or by a Colleague—but that 
he still was prepared, if required, to pro- 
pose it. On the faith of the original under- 
taking, and of that subsequent statement 
confirmatory of the original undertaking, 
the Estimates were made on which the 
Committee of the National Memorial to 
the Prince Consort acted. And it was in 
consequence of that understanding that a 
requisition was made by the artist, and 
that this proposition has been brought 
before the Committee. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There was n0 
distinction between the Colleagues of 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Palmerston. 
The whole of the Colleagues of Lord 
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Palmerston and Lord Palmerston himself 
were of the opinion I have stated. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow at 
Twelve of the clock. 


POOR LAW AMENDMENT BILL—{[Bu 221.] 
(Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Mr. Earle.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Registrar of Births and Deaths 
may be superannuated.) 

Mr. HENLEY thought it was a great 
hardship to throw the charge for registra- 
tion upon the real property of the country. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 2 to 14, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Limits imposed by 7 & 8 
Viet. c. 101 and 14 & 15 Vict. c. 105 
withdrawn.) 

Mz. HENLEY entertained considerable 
objection. At present, a workhouse child 
could not be sent away beyond twenty 
miles from the union, but this clause did 
away with the limit altogether. 

Mr. NEATE supported the clause, the 
advantages of which would, he believéd, 
greatly overbalance the inconvenience 
pointed out by his right hon. Friend. 

Me. GATHORNE HARDY would be 
willing to limit the distance to fifty or 
fifty-five miles. 

Mr. HENLEY knew the inconvenience 
of fixing an exact limit. All he sought 
was that the children should not be so 
placed as to lose all sight of their connec- 
tions. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, the matter 
was well considered in the Committee, and 
the reasons there given were considered 
fully to justify the change of the law, 
and it was assented to by the whole 
Committee. 

Mr. HENLEY: All he asked was that 
the relations of the children should be 
communicated with. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, that in 
London the best thing that could be done 
for the children would be to separate them 
from their connections. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 





Lorv BINGHAM, in moving the inser- 
tion of a new clause providing for the edu- 
cation of pauper children in the religion to 
which they belong, said, his object was to 
do a simple act of justice to a large section 
of their Roman Catholic fellow-country- 
men, many children belonging to whose 
faith were at present, there was good rea- 
son to suppose, brought up in London 
workhouse schools as Protestants. In sup- 
port of his proposition, he desired to read 
a statement contained in a letter from the 
Hon. Charles Langdale, narrating the cir- 
cumstances connected with the case of the 
children of a woman named Mary Sarsfield. 
The statement was as follows :— 


“ Mary Sarsfield died in Milbank Prison on the 
6th of April, 1865, having three children in the 
workhouse, where they were taken at her impri- 
sonment. Previously to her death, she requested 
a paper to be written, and which she signed (not 
knowing how to write) in the presence of two of 
the female officers in the prison, who likewise 
affixed their signatures, leaving these three chil- 
dren to my care in order that they should be 
brought up Catholics—her own religion. On her 
deathbed the prisoner expressed her satisfaction 
that the faith of her children was thus secured 
to them. Upon inquiry, I found that these 
children had been sent-to the district school at 
Southall. I applied, therefore, to the Marylebone 
Board of Guardians, laying before them the paper 
signed by the mother in the presence of witnesses, 
The Board agreed to take the case into their con- 
sideration—my offer being to take these children, 
support, and educate them at my own expense, 
On my visiting the Board the following week, 
they declined to let me have the children, or hear 
any further observations from me.” 


To meet cases of this kind, and in order to 
secure that pauper children unconnected 
with the Established Church should be 
educated in the faith to which they be- 
longed, he begged to move the following 
clause :— 


“That if the parent, step-parent, or nearest 
adult relative of any child not belonging to the 
Established Church, relieved in a workhouse or in 
a district school, or in the case of an orphan the 
god-parent of such orphan, make application to 
the said Board in such behalf, the Board may, if 
they think fit, order that such child shall be sent 
to some school established for the reception, main- 
tenance, and education of children of the religion 
to which such child shall belong, and duly certified 
by the Poor Law Board under the Statute of the 
25 & 26 Vict. c. 43; and the guardians of the 
union or parish to which such child shall be 
chargeable shall, according to the terms of such 
order, cause the child to be conveyed to such 
school, and pay the costs and charges of the 
maintenance, lodging, clothing, and education of 
the said child therein, and all the provisions of 
the said Statute shall thenceforth apply to the 
said child.” 

Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 
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Motion made, and - Question proposed, 
‘* That the Clause be read a second time.’’ 

CorongL HOGG said, he saw no possible 
use in this clause. He believed that the 
guardians of the metropolitan workhouses 
showed a very great respect for the reli- 
gious convictions of their Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects. They kept registers show- 
ing the religious denominations to which 
each pauper child or adult belonged, and 
those registers could be seen by the Roman 
Catholic priest and the Dissenting minister, 
who had every facility afforded them for 
giving spiritual instruction. As a Poor 
Law Guardian of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, himself, he must say he had never 
heard of a case of proselytism; and if 
he had would have exposed it. He saw 
no necessity whatever for the provision 
moved by the noble Lord. 

Mr. REARDEN thanked the noble 
Lord for proposing that clause, and alleged 
that a system of religious proselytism was 
carried on in certain London workhouses, 
particularly instancing that of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. 

Corone, HOGG protested that he never 
knew of a single case of proselytism at the 
Board of Guardians of that union while 
he had been connected with it, and that 
if he had ever seen anything of the kind 
attempted he would have been the first to 
oppose and discountenance it. 

Mr. REARDEN said, he entirely ac- 
quitted the hon. and gallant Member of 
any participation in the acts of proselytism 
to which he had referred. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, no 
hon. Member would desire that children 
placed in workhouses should be under a 
different system from what they would be 
if placed in industrial schools. The edu- 
cational system should be denominational, 
and if Wesleyans or Baptists desired their 
children to be educated in their own 
tenets they had a right to have them so 
educated. If those workhouses were in 
the hands of Roman Catholics, and they 
had their chaplains appointed for the 
purpose of educating the children in 
them, he should think it a great hardship 
that Protestants should not be allowed to 
remove their children to a certified school 
where they might be taught their own 
religion. For that reason he was pre- 
pared to give his hearty assent to the 
proposal which had just been made by the 
noble Lord behind him. He had not, 
however, thought it right to make the 
proposal himself, inasmuch as it would 
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have the effect of placing in his hands 
power different from that possessed by his 
predecessors in office. The Committee 
ought not, he thought, to regard the ques. 
tion as one between antagonistic religions, 
nor was ita new one. The original Poor 
Law Act provided that every care should 
be taken to prevent children in work. 
houses from being brought up in a faith 
different from that of their parents, and in 
1859 a set of articles were drawn up by 
his right hon. Friend Mr. Sotheron-Est. 
court in reference to the subject, which 
were confirmed by Lord March, now the 
Duke of Richmond, who succeeded him 
at the Poor Law Board, and which pr- 
vided for full and fair freedom as to the 
religious instruction to be given. He had 
been pressed to introduce a larger scheme 
dealing with the matter, but he had felt 
it to be his duty te decline to do so at s 
late a period of the Session. He had, at 
the same time, looked carefully into it, 
and wishing that all religions and all 
denominations should be placed on a fair 
footing, in the way proposed by the noble 
Lord, he hoped the Committee would not 
refuse to accept his very moderate sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that it 
was matter of perfect indifference to him 
in what principles of religion children were 
brought up. Now, so far as regarded the 
principles of religious liberty, there could 
be no objection to that statement; but it 
was made in the interest of children who 
were claimed as Roman Catholics. The 
right hon. Gentleman ought to reflect that 
he was increasing the number of those 
who by the Constitution of the country 
and by the doctrines and discipline of the 
Roman Catholic religion were undoubtedly 
a danger to the State. The Bill had been 
fully considered in the Committee, and 
he considered that the clause had been 
brought forward for the purpose of stealing 
a march upon Parliament without discus- 
sion. He should move “ That the Chair- 
man report Progress.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —(Jfr. 
Whalley.) 


Loro EDWARD HOWARD ssaid, he 
must certainly excuse himself from at- 
ewering the peculiar views of the hon. 
Member for Peterborough. He readily 
acknowledged the liberality and kindness 
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of the noble Lord who had taken up this 
matter, and of the Government for adopt- 
ing his suggestion, but the clause was not 
all that Catholics could wish. What they 
desired was set forth in the Report of the 
Committee of 1864. Unions differed in 
their practice, but that of many was what 
every liberal and fair man, whether Pro- 
testant or Catholic, would reprobate. This 
was proved by evidence given before the 
Committee in 1864 by representatives of 
large London unions, who openly avowed 
that they did not recognize any children 
as Catholics, never instructed them as 
such, and would not allow a priest to visit 
any under the age of fourteen or fifteen. 
The conductors of a certified Catholic 
orphanage had requested twenty-one unions 
in London to allow Catholic children to be 
taken into its schools, but the answer in 
every case was a refusal. These facts 
proved that the rights of Roman Catholics 
were refused. 

Mr. CANDLISH pointed out that the 
clause was defective in not meeting the 
case in which the surviving adult relative 
of a child was not of the same religion as 
its parents, and in assuming that all chil- 
dren had god-parents—sponsors being dis- 
pensed with in most Dissenting baptisms. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE deprecated the re- 
marks of the hon. Member for Peterbo- 
rough, who, he said, made Protestant 
feeling appear ridiculous; but, at the same 
time, he opposed the clause, which he 
said was calculated to promote proselytism 
by Roman Catholic priests, by opening 
the door for the assertion of claims which 
it would be impossible to test. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that the 
proposed clause was entirely consistent 
with the 19th clause of the original New 
Poor Law Act, the principle of which 
clause had been neglected for a long time 
past. Nothing was more clear than the 
intention that the religious opinions of 
the inmates of the workhouses should be 
respected ; but the Committee which sat 
on the subject of Poor Law Relief recom- 
mended that such a clause as the one 
proposed should be accompanied by others 
requiring, among other things, a book to 
be kept, accessible to people out of the 
workhouse, describing the religious faith 
of the inmates. Some hon. Gentlemen 
seemed alarmed lest the proposed clause 
might favour proselytism by Roman Ca- 
tholic priests; but he could assure the 
House that there was abundance of evi- 


dence that proselytism was going on in| 
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the other direction. Many guardians actu- 
ally believed it to be their duty, when they 
found a child without friends or next of 
kin, to bring it up as a Protestant, without 
regard to what might have been the reli- 
gion of the parents; in some unions the 
religion of Roman Catholic children was 
ridiculed, and the children made ashamed 
of it. This caused great pain to the re- 
latives of the children, being Roman Ca- 
tholics ; and the clause now proposed 
would meet that case. 

Mr. AYRTON objected that the clause 
gave the right of interference to the nearest 
relative of a child, and enabled him to 
decide in what religion the child should be 
educated. He might be no more thana 
tenth cousin to the child, and it was ab- 
surd to invest him with such an important 
influence upon the child’s future career. 
Under this clause, too, a man might desert 
his whole family, and yet assert the right 
of regulating the manner in which his 
children should be educated. He wished 
to know whether there was any limit put 
to the charge of maintenance for these 
children. The clause was inadequate to 
carry out its proposed object, and the right 
hon. Gentleman should take into consider- 
ation the means of carrying out his own 
views. The inevitable consequence of this 
clause would be to transfer the charge of 
these children from the local authorities to 
the Consolidated Fund. 

Mr. HENLEY thought this clause right 
in principle. Children in the workhouses 
being Roman Catholics or Presbyterians, 
or of any other form of faith, should if there 
was a school of that character be sent to it. 
But he objected that the clause was not 
sufficiently clear and distinct in carrying 
out this, which he supposed was its object. 
Under the clause as it was at present 
worded the case might arise of a child 
whose father was a Roman Catholic, and 
whose mother was a Presbyterian; and 
supposing that the father died, would it be 
open to the mother to come forward and 
claim that the education of the child should 
be in the Presbyterian faith. How could 
the Poor Law Board settle the point? 
It did not seem they had any means of 
requiring proof. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY explained 
that he had introduced nothing contro- 
versial into the Bill, otherwise it would 
have no chance of passing this Session. 
The whole question of the religious stand- 
ing of different denominations in work- 
houses and schools required consideration, 
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but he accepted the proposed clause as one 
of a provisional character. In reply to the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ayrton), he would point out that the sum 
to be paid for a child was not to exceed the 
cost of maintenance in the workhouse, and 
no proposal was made to grant anything 
from the Consolidated Fund. As to the 
objection of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Henley), he could only say that the work- 
house authorities would be bound to take 
the best means in their power of ascertain- 
ing the religion of the parents of the child. 
He did not think these difficulties could 
occur. 

Mr. WHALLEY complained of what 
he said was the ‘‘impertinence” of the 
hon. Member opposite in imputing to him 
Jesuitism. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that he never 
stated that he believed the hon. Member 
was a Jesuit, 

Mr. WHALLEY: I rise to order. 
What the hon. Gentleman did say was 
that I was not a Protestant. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE was glad the hon. 
Member had retracted his previous asser- 
tion as to the expression he had previously 
attributed to him (Mr. Newdegate). 

Mr. WHALLEY: I have not recanted. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: He had ob- 
jected to the mode in which the hon. Gen- 
tleman carried on his advocacy of the prin- 
ciples to which he (Mr. Newdegate) was 
attached, which he considered highly in- 
jurious to the cause which the hon. 
Member appeared to espouse. . 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 67; 
Noes 8: Majority 59. 


On the Motion of Mr. Hentey, words 
were introduced to the effect that proof 
should be given of the religion of the 
child. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Order for Committee read. 
Account No. 46 of the Finance Accounts [pre- 
sented 3lst May] referred. 
Ways anp Mrans—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
1. Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty, there be issued 
and applied to the Service of the year ending 
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the 8lst day of March 1867, the sum of 
£767,600 2s. 4d., being the Surplus of Ways and 
Means granted for the Service of preceding 


ears. 

: 2. Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply ted to Her Majesty, the sum of 
£19,661,630 15s. 3d. be granted out of the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow, at 
Twelve of the clock. 


DOCKYARD EXTENSIONS BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Joun Paxtneron, Bill to ex- 
tend the duration of the Dockyard Extensions 
Act (1865), ordered to be brought in by Sir Jouxy 
Paxineton and Lord Henry Lenyox. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 246,] 


House adjourned at half 
after Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 27, 1866. 


MINUTES.}]—Pousuice Birts—First Reading— 
Fees (Public Departments) * (233) ; Aberdeen 
Provisional Order Confirmation * (234); Pa- 
rishes (Scotland) Act (1844) Amendment * 
(235) ; Inclosure (No. 2) * (236). 

Second Reading—Straits Settlements* (211); 
Hundred Bridges (210), negatived ; Courts of 
Justice * (218) ; Suburban Commons* (222); 
Inland Revenue* (229); Court of Session 
(Scotland) * (230); Colonial Branch Mint* 
(227), 

Committee—British Columbia * (213) ; Land Tax 
Commissioners’ Names * (179) ; Militia Pay *; 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands Act (Ire- 
land) Provisional Order * (217) ; Public Works, 
Harbours, &c.* (219); Public Works Loans 
(Ireland) * (220) ; Oysterand Mussel Fisheries* 
(239); Foreign Jurisdiction Act Amendment * 
(165). 

Report—New Forest Poor Relief * (203) ; Roch- 
dale Vicarage * (204); British Columbia* 
(213); Oyster Bed Licences ( Ireland) * (205); 
Land Tax Commissioners’ Names* (179); 
Militia Pay * ; Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands Act (Ireland) Provisional Order * (217) ; 
Public Works, Harbours, &c.* (219); Public 
Works Loans (Ireland) * (220); Foreign Juris- 
diction Act Amendment * (165). 

Third Reading—Dean Forest (Walmore and the 
Bearce Commons) * (178) ; Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission * (232), and passed, 


PUBLIC MEETING PLACES IN THE 
METROPOLIS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tre Eart or SHAFTESBURY: My 
Lords, perhaps you will allow me to oceupy 
your attention for a few moments while I 
make a suggestion to the noble Earl the 
First Lord of the Treasury ; and that I 
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may be strictly in order, I will move that 
this House at its rising do adjourn till 
Monday next. It had been my intention 
to give Notice of an Address to the Crown, 
the effect of which I will now state. It 
refers in some measure to the present 
crisis, though it conveys an opinion and 
project which I have entertained long an- 
terior to the present time, and before, 
therefore, the disturbances which have 
arisen from the attempt to meet in Hyde 
Park. These are the terms of the Motion 
of which I had intended to give notice— 
“That in the event of the appeal to a Court of 
Law respecting the right of the people to hold 
Public Meetings in Hyde Park being decided in 
the negative, to move an Address to the Crown, 
praying Her Majesty to take such measures as 
shall secure to the people one or more open 
spaces, or covered buildings in or near the Metro- 
polis, for the purpose of political or other dis- 
cussion, 
Now I have long entertained the opinion 
that open spaces for public meetings should 
be provided in London, and have had some 
notion of bringing the subject under the 
notice of your Lordships; and I think 
you will see that there is some justice in 
the proposition. Suppose, for the sake of 
argument, that the Court of Law to which 
this appeal is made decides that the people 
have no right whatever to meet in the 
Park ; the people will naturally say, “‘ The 
Constitution recognizes our right to hold 
public meetings, ” which it undoubtedly does, 
“in order that we may assert our privileges, 
express our opinions, and transact any busi- 
ness which we may think of advantage to 
ourselves or to the community ; but where 
have we the power to hold such assemblies? 
You shut us out of the Parks, and there 
are no other places in central situations 
where we can assemble without, as you 
say, committing a breach of the peace.” 
My Lords, it appears to me, therefore, 
that we are only following the example ‘of 
the great free States of antiquity in pro- 
viding open spaces where the people may 
have the undisputed right of considering 
all the affairs relating to their own eondi- 
tion, and the state of the commonwealth 
at large. It may be said that the people 
can go to Primrose Hill. That may be 
perfectly true ; but the people have no un- 
disputed right of meeting even at Primrose 
Hill; and I am quite certain, from what I 
know of the people—and I have had a 
good deal of intercourse with them for a 
very long time—that that for which they 
look is the provision of some place or places 
where they may have an undisputed right 
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of meeting without any other appeal than 
to the authority which has charge of these 
places. I would take care that these places 
should be under no sort of official control 
in any way connected with the Govern- 
ment. They might, however, be provided 
by and subject to the control of the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works. That Board 
has power to levy a rate, and might 
levy such a rate as would enable them to 
provide places in which the people might 
meet and deliberate, and of which they 
might have the use simply upon a requisi- 
tion to the authorities signed by five or six 
householders, stating that they wished to 
hold a meeting at such a place and on 
such a day. It appears to me that we 
should really in this way not only give to 
the people the opportunity of exercising 
their constitutional right, but we should 
obviate the possibility of any future dis- 
turbances similar to those which have taken 
place in Hyde Park. If my noble Friend 
should say that it is inconvenient that I 
should give formal notice of an Address to 
the Crown, I will abide by his advice. But 
it is a subject of very considerable import- 
anee, and I hope it will receive the favour- 
able consideration of the Government. 
May I, therefore, ask my noble Friend to 
state his views upon this question? I hope 
he will be able to say—without, of course, 
pledging himself to adopt any particular 
course respecting it—that the subject is 
one of importance, and that he will take it 
into his favourable consideration. 

Tae Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
think my noble Friend has exercised a 
sound discretion in not giving formal no- 
tice, or in asking the House in its present 
state, and at this period of the Session, to 
sanction an Address pledging the Crown 
to take any particular course. 

Tue Eant or SHAFTESBURY: Par- 
don me. What I proposed was to give 
Notice of an Address in case a Court of 
Law should decide against the right of the 
people to meet in Hyde Park. 

Tue Eanrt or DERBY: Exactly. I 
think that another objection to the Motion 
is supplied by the fact that my noble Friend 
anticipates that an Address should be pre- 
sented in certain contingencies which may 
or may not arise. 

Tue Eant or SHAFTESBURY: I 
proposed to give Notice for next Session. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: Atall events 
I think this is a question which it would be 
very inconvenient to discuss in the shape 
either of a formal Motion or, as I now 
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understand my noble Friend, of a Notice of 
Motion for next Session. He will excuse 
me, therefore, if I refrain from discussing 
the merits of so hypothetical a question, 
more especially looking at the various 
difficulties which may arise in carrying out 
his project. However, I have no objec- 
tion to say that I think it is not at all 
unreasonable that there should be such 
open spaces within a convenient distance 
of the metropolis in which the people may 
exercise without question an undisputed 
right of holding public meetings. I say 
that is not unreasonable—on the contrary, 
I think it desirable—that the people should 
have these places; and the subject shall, 
therefore, have our consideration during 
the recess. If we see our way to intro- 
duce any such measure, in the event of 
its being laid down, as will certainly be 
the case, that the public have no undis- 
puted right of entry into the Park, the 
question of doing so will certainly be 
worthy of the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. As far as I am concerned I shall 
be ready to give to such a project the 
most favourable consideration in my power. 
At present the noble Earl would hardly 
expect me to say more than that it is a 


question worth consideration, and that it 
does form a reasonable ground of com- 
plaint on the part of the people that they 
have no such open places to which they 


can resort. Permission to use Primrose 
Hill has been granted for the present, and 
I have no doubt that on similar occasions 
similar permission will be granted ; but 
the privilege to use Primrose Hill rests not 
on right, but on permission. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY; I am 
entirely satisfied with the answer of my 
noble Friend. 

Lorpv REDESDALE : I wish to say a 
word upon the subject of the Notice which 
the noble Earl had proposed to give. It 
seems to imply that, provided it shall be 
held that Hyde Park is not open for meet- 
ings of this sort, it would be desirable that 
it should be made open for them. On the 
contrary, however desirable it may be 
that some place should be secured where 
meetings of this sort may be held, I think 
Hyde Park is not a fit and desirable place 
for such meetings, and I believe that is 
the general opinion. I wish to call your 
Lordships’ attention to facts which show 
that this opinion as to the impropriety 
of holding political meetings in parks is 
one which is held independently of party 
feeling, or of considerations arising out of 


The Earl of Derby 
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temporary occurrence. A gentleman well 
known to many of your Lordships, and 
certainly to the public for his liberality to 
the district to which he belongs—Sir 
Francis Crossley—in 1857, gave a park to 
the people of Halifax; and in the inden. 
ture by which he conveyed that park to 
the people of Halifax the provision 1s made 
that the park shall on no occasion be used 
for the purpose of a political or any other 
meeting, nor for open air preaching, nor 
for the celebration of the anniversaries or 
other reunions of clubs or benefit societies, 
Sir Francis Crossley is a Liberal and 
perhaps an advanced Liberal, and these 
are the conditions on which he made the 
noble gift of this park, which is of the 
value of $30,000, to the town. This 
year a gentleman has given a park to 
Middlesborough, and again in the agree- 
ment under which the park is handed over 
to the local authority it is provided that it 
shall not be used for the purpose of a 
political or any other meeting. I think it 
is desirable that your Lordships’ attention 
should be called to these facts, which show 
that parks have been given and are re- 
served for other purposes: than political 
meetings and open air assemblages of that 
kind. 

Tue Eartor SHAFTESBURY desired 
to set himself right with their Lordships 
by saying that he was extremely averse to 
the Parks themselves being used for public 
meetings. What he desired was expressed 
in the terms of his proposed Motion—that 
in the event of the Courts of Law deciding 
against the right of the people to hold 
public meetings in the Parks, their Lord- 
ships should address Her Majesty to secure 
to the people some open space or covered 
building for the purpose of holding political 
or other discussion. 


STANDING ORDERS 
CLXXX., CLXXXIV., CLXXXV. 


Lorp REDESDALE, according to no- 
tice, moved a series of Amendments to the 
Standing Orders relating to Railway and 
other Companies. In regard to the first of 
these Amendments, the noble Lord said 
that there was a practice among compa- 
nies to take general powers without speci- 
fying what they desired to accomplish, and 
it was to secure due notice to the share- 
holders that he moved this Amendment, 
believing that it was especially desirable 
that the terms of amalgamation should be 
made known, 
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Moved in Standing Order CLXXX.., Section 1, That a Statement be inserted in a Schedule to 
Page 27., after the Word (“Intention”) in the | every Railway Bill of the Names, Residences, 
13th Line of Section 1. to insert (“ And if it be | and Description of the Contributors to the De- 
intended to apply for Powers to amalgamate with | posit; and also of the Sums contributed by way 
any other Company, or to sell or lease the Under- | of Deposit, and paid by them respectively, amount- 


taking, or to purchase or take on Lease the Un- 
dertaking of any other Company, or to enter into 
Traffic Arrangements, the Notices shall specify 
the Company, Person or Persons, with, to, from, 
or by whom it is intended to be proposed that | 
such Amalgamation, Sale, Purchase, or Lease, | 
or Traffic Arrangements shall be made”): agreed 

to. 


| 


Lord REDESDALE said, the object of 
the second Amendment was to prevent a | 
Company raising additional capital for ex- | 
tensions without due notice. 


Then it was moved in Standing Order | 
CLXXXIV., Section 2., Page 37., after the 
Word (“Capital”) in the 4th Line of Section 2. | 
to insert (“or by an existing Railway Company | 
when the Capital to be raised is greater than the | 
existing authorized Capital of the Company ’’): 
agreed to. 

LorD REDESDALE, in moving the | 
third Amendment, said, it was a fact, es- 
tablished before a Committee, that many 
Railway schemes were brought into | 
Parliament without there being 1s. of 
capital at the disposal of the promoters. | 
Representations were being made to him | 
constantly respecting such proceedings ; | 
and only the other day he heard of a man | 
who was appointed a resident engineer, | 
and who, after working for a year, was | 
dismissed on asking for the payment of his | 
salary. He proceeded against the Company | 
which employed him, and compromised the 
action for a sum of £300 or £400 ; but, | 
even then, there was no property that he 
could get at in any way to secure the 
payment of the sum he had consented to 
accept. The whole thing was a sham, and 
there really was no capital whatever. He 
believed that if those who were the real 
promoters of a line were required to make 
a deposit which could be available to sa- 
tisfy such claims the effect would be to 
make schemes a little more secure than | 
they are now. He did not believe that such 
Security could be obtained in any way 
other than that proposed; and, at the same 
time, he was confident that any sound pro- 
ject would be taken up without prejudice 
from the requirement of a deposit. It was 
quite necessary to put a little check upon 
Practices that had brought discredit upon 
railway enterprize, as well as to save un- 
suspecting persons from embarking money 
12 unsound concerns, 


_ Then it was moved after Section 2. to 
insert the following Sections :— 





ing in the aggregate to not less than Eight per 
Cent. of the estimated Cost of the Undertaking, 
and that no Contribution to such Deposit be for 
a less Sum than £20: 

That a Clause be inserted in each Railway Bill 
in which, after reciting the Fact of the Deposit 
having been made and the Amount paid as stated 
in the Schedule, it shall be enacted that so soon 
as it shall be proved to the Satisfaction of the 
Board of Trade that the Company has paid up 
One Half of their authorized Share Capital and 
has expended that amount on their Undertaking, 
it shall be lawful for the Company to withdraw 
the Sum deposited for the Purpose of the Under- 
taking ; and thereupon they shall issue Shares to 
the Contributors and their Assigns to the Amount 
represented by their respective Contributions : 

That the above Requirements shall not apply 
to any incorporated Railway Company seeking 
Power to construct new Works, provided the new 
Capital to be raised is not greater than the ex- 
isting authorized Capital of the Company, and 
provided that the Company is paying a Dividend 
upon its ordinary Stock. For Companies so ex- 
empted the present £50 a Day Penalty shall be 
retained until the same shall amount to Eight 
per Cent. on the estimated Cost of the Works, 
together with Interest at the Rate of Five per 
Cent. on the Balance remaining unpaid from the 
Date of the Act to the Date of the Final Pay- 
ment, 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY as- 
sumed that the Amendment was intended 
to apply strictly to railway companies, and 
that Amendments necessary to restrict its 
application would be assented to. 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he doubted the policy of making these 
alterations in the Standing Orders at this 
period of the Session. The evidence given 
before the Committee showed that such an 
alteration as was proposed would raise se- 
rious impediments to the extension of rail- 
way enterprizes. The evidence also showed 
that some of our most useful lines had 
been constructed and brought into public 
use under what was called the system of 
‘contractors’ lines.” With regard to one 
remark made by the noble Lord he might 
state that in the case of most lines the 
engineer—though not perhaps the head 
engineer—was usually paid every month. 
The proposed system would put a check 
upon the making of railways in this 
kingdom, whereas every foreign Govern- 
ment wished to extend railway enterprize 
by every means in their power. This 
was, in fact, a question of State policy. 
When it was first brought forward, the 
noble Lord said a change was necessary 
because the railway speculations had af- 
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feeted the whole monetary transactions of 
the country. He should like to know, how- 
ever, whether the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had made any complaints respecting 
railway investments? Why should a stop 


be put by that House to such investments, | 
which had proved to be of the greatest utility | 
to the country ? Where was to be found a | 
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capital of £300,000, it would be impos. 
sible to provide for the public the amount 
of accommodation which they might haye 
expected under a more prudent manage. 
ment. In his opinion the Standing Order 
modified as now proposed would throw 
very little impediment in the way of le. 
gitimate railway enterprize. In conclu. 


clexx., claxxiv., claxav. 


list of railways that had been abandoned 2 | sion, the noble Earl said he was quite in 


One of the witnesses examined before the 
Committee stated that, from the introduc- 
tion of railways to the present time, the 
Government had never thought it neces- 
sary to enforce the penalty for the non- 
completion of the works, and that only 
twenty cases had occurred in which the 
bonds could have been forfeited. Of all 
the Bills that had ever been passed, to en- 
able private companies to carry out works, 
the Railway Bills had been the most useful 
to the country, and he was still of opinion 
that a great deal of harm would be done 
if the proposal of his noble Friend were 
adopted. If their Lordships wished to in- 
terfere with the management of railways, 
they might beneficially do so with the ob- 
ject of preserving the property and the 
lives of the public. He might, perhaps, 
astonish their Lordships by stating that, 
in four out of the six years for which Re- 
turns had been made, the number of per- 
sons killed and wounded on the railways 
of this country had been greater than the 
number of killed and wounded at the 
battle of the Nile. There had been no 
communication upon the proposed mea- 
sure with the House of Commons, which, 
he believed, would not feel disposed to 
assent to the proposed alterations in the 
Standing Orders. To stop the enterprize 
of the country would be an improvident 
and an unwise act, and he therefore 
trusted that their Lordships would at least 
wait until next Session before coming to 
any decision on this important subject. 
Tue Earu or BELMORE said, that 
having been a Member of the Select Com- 
mittee, he wished to make a few remarks 
on this proposal. When a railway was 
about to be made it was not sufficient 
merely to look at the probability of its 
being completed, but the question should 
also be taken into consideration whether, 
when completed, it would afford proper 
accommodation to the district through 
which it was to pass. As, unfortunately, 
he had had some experience of non-pay- 
ing lines in Ireland, he could say with 
great confidence, that if in making a line 
worth £100,000 you put in circulation a 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 








favour of the proposal of the noble Lord, 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that he entertained the strongest objection 
to the alteration of the Standing Order 
which had been originally proposed, but 
he did not think that in its modified form 
it was open to the same objection. He 
did not, at the same time, consider it de- 
sirable that it should be adopted without 
communicating with the other House of 
Parliament, and he would suggest that 
the noble Earl should consult Colonel 
Wilson Patten upon that subject. 

Lorpv REDESDALE said, that the Or. 
der was not of that importance which 
the noble Lord seemed to think. He 
had not acted without consultation with 
Colonel Wilson Patten, the Chairman of 
the Standing Orders Committee of the 
House of Commons; but that hon. and 
gallant Gentleman recommended him to 
proceed without communicating with the 
House of Commons. Several of the Mem- 
bers of the Standing Orders Committee 
were now out of town ; and if the Order 
were referred to the Commons, it must 
go over altogether. In the House of 
Commons it would have to meet with the 
opposition of certain interested parties, 
who would set themselves against any 
proposition of the kind. The amended 
Order would not affect bond fide under- 
takings. The House of Commons never 
referred to their Lordships in questions 
relating to their own Standing Orders. 
A noble Lord had talked of expense; but 
the Bills against which the amended Or- 
der was directed were promoted by parties 
who lived by bringing forward such Bills. 

Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
he had also been in communication with 
Colonel Wilson Patten that evening, and 
he did not seem inclined to support this 
alteration. He moved, as an Amendment, 
that before the Standing Order is adopted 
the noble Lord the Chairman of Com- 
mittees should communicate with the 
Standing Order Committee of the other 
House upon the subject. 


Amendment moved to leave out all the Words 
after (“ Moved”) and insert (“That the Chairman 
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of Committees be directed to communicate a Copy 
ofthe proposed Amendments to the Standing Or- 
ders to the Standing Order Committee of the 
other House of Parliament”) :—( Zhe Lord Stan- 
ley of Alderley.) 


THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
supported the Amendment of his noble 
Friend (Lord Stanley of Alderley), His 
noble Friend the Chairman of Committees 
bad madé out no case for the amended 
Order. One of the lines to which he re- 
ferred was a very useful one, connecting 
as it did two great railways. Then as to 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Com- 
pany, let their Lordships consider what 
accommodation to the public it was af- 
fording at present. His noble Friend 
(Lord Redesdale) said that the amended 
Order would not stand in the way of good 
schemes ; but when he first brought his 
suggestion forward, he admitted that it 
would have that effect, and justified such 
a result by saying that “repose”’ was 
wanted. Where was the railway made which 
had not been of use to the public? It was 
true that some of the Irish lines had not 
paid good dividends ; but that might arise 
from faults in the management. There was 
only one railway in Ireland and one in Eng- 
land which, after being opened for traffic, 
had been given up. If the Houseof Commons 
were not communicated with before the 
amended Standing Order was agreed to 
by their Lordships, they would be making 


a Standing Order of their own House the | 


law of the land, without taking the sense 
of Parliament on it. 


On Question, that the words proposed | 
to be left out stand Part of the Motion 2 | 


their Lordships divided :—Contents 24 ; 
Not-Contents 12: Majority 12. 


Resolved in the Affirmative. 


Then the Original Motion was agreed to. 
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Lorp REDESDALE, in moving the 
next Amendment, explained that the object 
of the alteration was to make it clear that 
only one form of proxy was to be sent out, 
and that the name of the person to whom 
it was addressed should be placed on the 
back with a view to identification, and in 
accordance with the practice now adopted 
in the case of all charities. 


m.) 
Ponsonby, L. (£. Bess- 


-) 

Somerhill, L. (©. Clan- 
ricarde.) [Teller.] 
Stanley of Alderley, L. 

[ Teller.] 


Then the following Amendments were moved in 
Standing Order CLXXXV.: The Second and 
Fourth Paragraphs of the First Section to be 
amended as follows ; the Words proposed to be 
left out being placed within [ ], and those 
to be added printed in Italics : 

2nd. That such Meeting was called by Adver- 
tisement inserted for Two consecutive Weeks in 
a Morning Newspaper published in London, 
Edinburgh, or Dublin, as the Case may be, and 
in a Newspaper of the County or Counties in 
which the principal Office or Offices of the Com- 
pany is or are situate; and also by a Circular 
addressed to each Proprietor at his last known or 
usual Address, and sent by Post or delivered at 
such Address not less than Ten Days before the 
holding of such Meeting, enclosing a Blank Form 
of Proxy, with proper Instructions for the Use of 
the same ; and the same Form of Proxy and the 
same Instructions [and none other], shall be sent 
to every such Proprietor, and shall be addressed 
to each Proprietor on the Back of the Form of 
Proxy; but no such Form of Proxy shall be 
stamped, nor shall the Funds of the Company be 
used for the stamping any Proxies [except the 
| Company shall at a General Meeting determine 
| otherwise, in which Case a stamped Proxy shall 
| be sent to each Proprietor, with such Instructions 
as aforesaid] nor shall any Intimation be sent as to 
any Person to whom the Proxy may be given or 
addressed ; and no other Circular or Form of 
Proxy relating to such Meeting shall be sent to 
any Proprietor from the Office of the Company, 
or by any Director or Officer of the Company 80 
describing himself. 

In reply to Lord Srantey or ALDER- 
LEY, 

Lorpv REDESDALE said, that proxies 
were required to be stamped originally, 
when the fee was 2s. 6d. Now only a 
penny stamp would be required, and that 
was a payment which the proprietor of the 
shares might fairly be called on to make in 
defence of his property. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, the object 
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of the next amended paragraph was to 
meet the case of proprietors of preference 
or other shares, who in many companies 
were prevented from voting at meetings, 
though questions affecting their interests 
might be under consideration. They would 
now be allowed to vote, but their votes 
would be recorded separately. The para- 
graph was as follows :— 

4th. That at such Meeting the said Bill was 
submitted to the Proprietors [aforesaid] then pre- 
sent, and was approved of by Proprietors, present 
in Person or by Proxy, holding at least Three 
Fourths of the paid-up Capital of the Company 
represented at such Meeting, such Proprietors 
being qualified to vote at [the Meeting] all ordi- 
nary Meetings of the Company in right of such 
Capital. 


Railway 


not qualified to vote at ordinary Meetings whose 
Interests may be affected by the said Bill, if 
tendered at the Meeting, shall be recorded sepa- 
rately and reported accordingly. 


The same were agreed to. 
Lorp REDESDALE said, the next 


paragraph was intended to prevent com- 


panies from dealing with lines of railway at | 


their own will and pleasure. Ordinary 
arrangements, such as were contemplated 


by the general law, they would, of course, | 


retain power to make ; but when legislative | 
sanction was sought to any special provi- 
sions, nothing was more important than | 


that the nature of the arrangements which 
the companies proposed to enter into should 
be disclosed on the face of the Bill. 


Then it was moved after Section 9. of Standing | 


Order CLXXXIX. to insert the following Sec- 
tion: 
That when by any Bill Powers are applied for 


{LORDS} 


The Votes of Proprietors of any paid- | 
up Shares or Stock, other than Debenture Stock, | 
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ties occasioned by the size and struggling 
character of the hundreds, and transfer. 
ring the charge for the maintenance of the 
bridge in the hundreds to the county, 


Moved, ‘* That the Bill be now read 2*,” 
—(The Earl of Romney.) 


Lorp REDESDALE said, he did not 
think it was cither fair or desirable to 
transfer a charge which was now borne by 
a particular locality to the county fund. 

Tue Dvuxe or BUCKINGHAM ob- 
served, that the noble Earl had not in- 
formed the House what other bridges besides 
those of hundreds would be affected by the 
measure ; nor had any reason been given 
for the proposal to transfer the charge for 
the maintenance of the roads over the 
| bridges to a fund other than that which 
| maintained the roads over the ordinary 

bridges. He could not see that it would 
be right to make the change contemplated 
by the Bill. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
| said, he did not think any just cause had 
been adduced for transferring the charge 
in question from the hundreds to the whole 
of the county. 

After a short conversation, 

Lord REDESDALE, not wishing to 
see the Bill entirely rejected until more 
information had been obtained on the sub- 
| ject, said he would move the Previous 
| Question. 








And a Question being stated thereupon, 
the Question was put, Whether the said 
| Question shall be now put ? 


Resolved in the Negative. 


to amalgamate with any other Company, or to | 


sell or lease the Undertaking, or to purchase or 
take on Lease the Undertaking of any other Com- 
pany, or to enter into Traffic Arrangements, the 
Company, Person, or Persons, with, to, from, or 
by whom, and the Terms and Conditions on which 
it is proposed that such Amalgamation, Sale, Pur- 
chase, or Lease, or Traffic Arrangements, shall be 
made, shall be specified in the Bill as introduced 
into Parliament : 

The same was agreed to: 

Ordered, That the said Standing Orders as 
amended be printed. (No. 237.) 


HUNDRED BRIDGES BILL—(No. 210.) 
(The Earl of Romney.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Eart or ROMNEY moved the 
second reading of the Bill, the intention 
of which was to doaway with local difficul- 


Lord Redesdale 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he desired some Returns -to be laid 
before Parliament to show what expense 
was incurred by the Board of Trade in 
connection with the official inquiry made 
| into the causes of railway accidents. The 
officer despatched by the Board of Trade 
‘to the scene of the accident expended 
‘much time in making his inquiry; and 
although he reported what injury had 
been done to persons and property, the 
| information he gave very often ended there, 
| and, as far as the public was concerned, 
the cost of the inquiry was too often little 
else than money thrown away. The num- 
| ber of accidents which occurred upon the 
oe was very considerable. In 1859 
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the number of persons killed was 245, 
the injured 464; making together 709 
persons. In 1860 the number of killed 
was 255, and of injured 580; together 
835. In 1861 there were 284 killed, and 
883 injured; together 1,167. In 1862 
there were 216 killed, and 600 injured ; 
making 816. In 1863, which was the 
lightest year, there were 184 killed, and 
470 injured ; together 654. In 1864 there 
were 222 killed, and 793 injured ; toge- 
ther 1,015. The Return for 1865 was not 
yet published. At the battle of the Nile 
218 men were killed and 677 wounded; 
together 895; so that our railway compa- 
nies killed and wounded in 1864 more per- 
sons than fell in that great fight. More- 
over, the official documents stated that the 
returns of accidents to ‘‘ servants of the 
companies or contractors ”’ were not com- 
plete, as many of the railway companies, 
not being required by law to do so, did not 
report to the Board of Trade every acci- 
dent that might have occurred to this class 
of persons. He hoped the new Govern- 
ment would turn their attention to the 
subject, and, if necessary, introduce an Act 
of Parliament next Session in order to en- 
force such regulations upon the railway 
companies as would guard against accidents. 
Colonel Yolland’s Report showed that 
accidents often resulted from causes that 
might be easily removed. Still, however, 
they were not removed, and the Directors 
ought really in such cases to be indicted 
for manslaughter. Thus, Colonel Yolland 
reported in December, 1864, against the 
practice of running tank-engines tender 
foremost, because, he said, in eases of col- 
lision the lives of the engine-driver and 
stoker were much more endangered when 
80 running than they would be if the en- 
gines were run with the chimney in front. 
However, in May, 1865, five months after- 
wards, Colonel Yolland had to notice the 
same thing in the West of England. ‘It 
is quite impossible,’’ he said, “‘ for men to 
eep a proper look-out in very bad wea- 
ther, when travelling at high speed, unless 
shelter of some kind is provided for them.” 
And in December, 1865, he had to notice 
the same practice again in the West of 
England. The prevention of accidents 
Was not a matter to be decided wholly on 
those economical principles which kept the 
company from adopting, for instance, in- 
Ventions for keeping a connection between 
the engine-driver and the guard. Year 
after year accidents occurred, and no steps 
Were taken to prevent the recurrence of 


VOL. CLXXXIV. [rurap senres.] 





those which arose from preventible causes, 
As to the Report of the Railway Commis- 
sioners, there was no occasion to wait for 
that, unless the Commissioners were pre- 
pared to point outa remedy. The noble 
Marquess concluded by moving— 

That there be laid before this House, Return 
of the Expenses incurred by the Board of Trade 
(exclusive of the Salaries of Officers of the Depart- 
ment) in investigating and reporting upon Railway 
Accidents during the Five years ending 1st July 
1866: Also, 

Return of any Regulations, Rules, or Byelaws 
which may have been enforced by the Board of 
Trade upon any Railway Companies in conse- 
quence of such Investigations and Reports.— 
( The Marquess of Clanricarde.) 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, he was 
instructed by the Board of Trade that it 
would be extremely difficult to give with 
any degree of accuracy the Returns asked 
for by the first part of his noble and 
learned Friend’s Motion ; and as to the 
second part, there were no rules or regu- 
lations such as those referred to. Even 
if such power as was implied by the Mo- 
tion existed, it would, in his opinion, be 
unwise to remove the responsibility from 
the companies, and transfer it to the Go- 
vernment, Everybody knew that Govern- 
ment responsibility meant very little re- 
sponsibility at all; and if there was a 
divided responsibility, the railway com- 
pany, when an accident occurred, would 
be sure to say that if they had been al- 
lowed to take their own course the accident 
would never have happened. As to the 
Report of the Railway Commission, the 
evidence and returns collected by the Com- 
mission were very voluminous, and fo pre- 
sent it in a perfect form would require very 
great care and deliberation in its prepara- 
tion; nevertheless, he hoped it would be 
in the hands of the public before next 
Session. 


Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC PROTECTION BILL. 
(No, 180.)—({ The Chairman of Committees.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 

Lorpv REDESDALE said, that as he 
had stated on introducing the Bill, its ob- 
ject was to prevent the seizure of rolling 
stock by the creditors of a railway; and 
his object in introducing it was, that due 
notice might be given to those concerned 
of the proposal to take away part of the 
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security of railway creditors. He classed 
rolling stock with other species of pro- 
perty and settled property which were 
protected from seizure, on the ground that 
great public inconvenience would result if 
railway traffic were suspended by a seizure 
at the instance of creditors. As he did 
not think there was a prospect of the 
measure being passed by the House of 
Commons this Session, he moved that the 
Order to go into Committee be discharged. 

Tue Dvuxe or BUCKINGHAM said, 
that the Bill involved a great invasion of 
principle, because it was proposed to take 
away almost the only available security 
upon which a new Company could raise 
the money which it was empowered by 
Act of Parliament to borrow. It seemed 
to him that the making of so great a 
change would endanger the credit of rail- 
Way companies, and would render neces- 
sary a complete revision of the law affect- 
ing them; because it would be useless to 
give them large borrowing powers if their 
property could not be accepted as security. 
It would be necessary to consider, in the 
event of the Bill passing, whether such 
charges as rates and tithe rent should not 
be exempt from its operations. On these 
grounds, he trusted that the Bill would be 
reserved for a future Session. 

Lorp REDESDALE observed, that a 
clause in the Bill provided for such charges 
as rates, 


Motion agreed to. 
Order of the Day discharged. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
to Monday next, half past 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, July 27, 1866. 


MINUTES.] — New Memser Sworn — Hon. 
John Major Henniker-Major, for Suffolk (East- 
ern Division). 

Sztect Commitreze—On Public Accounts, Mr. 
Hunt and Mr. Sclater-Booth added. 

Report—Expiring Laws Committee (No. 448.) 

Suppty—considered in Committee — Resolutions 
[July 26] reported, 

Wars anp Mzans — Resolutions [July 26] re- 
ported. 

Pusuic Bitts—Resolutions in Committee—Bills 
of Sale Act (1854) Amendment [Stamps] ; 
Cattle Diseases Prevention Act Amendment 
(No. 2). 


Lord Redesdale 


{COMMONS} 
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Ordered—Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) *; 
Prisons *; Cattle Diseases Prevention Act 
Amendment (No. 2).* 

First Reading—Consolidated Fund Appropria- 
tion *; Prisons * [250]; Cattle Diseases Pre. 
vention Act Amendment (No. 2)* [251]; 
Ecclesiastical Commission * [252] [Lords]. 

Second Reading—Common Law Courts (Fees 
and Salaries) * [240]; Dockyard Extensions* 
[246]. 

Committee — Reformatory Schools (re-comm.) 
(184][R.p.}; Industrial Schools (re-comm.)* 
[185] [n.v.] ; Railways (Ireland) Temporary Ad. 
vances [220]; Landed Estates Court, &e. 
(Ireland) (re-comm.) pn Public Health 
(re-comm.) (202) [x.p.|; Turnpike Trusts Ar- 
rangements * [228]; Turnpike Acts Continu- 
ance * [229]; Local Government Supplemental 
(No. 4) * [234]; Oysters Cultivation (Ireland)* 
[243]; New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land Government * [242] [Lords]. 

Report— Railways (Ireland) Temporary Advances 
[220]; Landed Estates Court, dc. (Ireland) 
(re-comm.) [174]; Turnpike Trusts Arrange- 
ments ® [228]; Turnpike Acts Continuance* 
[229]; Local Government Supplemental (No. 4)* 
[234]; Oysters Cultivation (Ireland) * [243]; 
New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land Go- 
vernment * [242] [Lords]. 

Considered as amended— Railway Companies’ 
Securities* [151]; Poor Law Amendment* 
(221). 

Third Reading —Aberdeen Provisional Order 
Confirmation * [237] ; Inclosure ( No. 2) * [238); 
Parishes (Scotland) Act (184%) Amendment* 
[232]; Railway Companies’ Securities * [151]. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [July 26] reported. 


Vote 1 (£4,970 purchase of old gun 
metal, to be employed in the construction 
of the National Memorial to his late Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort). 

Mr. MONK said, he believed some mis- 
understanding existed with regard to this 
Vote. After the statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer last night on the 
subject, it was impossible for the Commit- 
tee not to have agreed to the Vote ; but it 
appeared that there had not been that 
unanimous agreement on the part of the late 
Government with regard to this gift that 
had been supposed, because at a later 
period of the evening they heard from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone) that the 
Government of Lord Palmerston had not 
promised to give seventy tons of old gun 
metal for the memorial, nor did it appear 
that Lord Palmerston had himself expressly 
consented to their being given. If it had 
not been for the statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer he should have felt 
very much inclined to divide the Commit- 
tee as to the propriety of the grant. Per- 
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haps the right hon. Gentleman the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be kind 
enough to give some further explanation. 
Tae CHANCELLOR or tuzg EXCHE- 
QUER: I think that on reflection the House 
will be of opinion that the Committee came 


toa right decision yesterday on this Vote. I | 


shall very briefly put the facts before the 
House, and I will endeavour to do so without 
any gloss, the Vote being one which does not 
concern us except as a matter of official 
duty. When Lord Palmerston asked the 
House to vote a sum of £50,000 towards a 
National memorial of the Prince Consort he 
said that this would be the sole amount they 
would be asked for ; and that undertaking 
has been rigidly fulfilled. At the same 
time, Lord Palmerston gave a promise to 
the Committee for managing the matter that 
gun metal should be granted to them for the 
bronze work of the memorial. I have been 
told Lord Palmerston made a statement 
to that effect in the House, and the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Devizes (Mr. 
Darby Griffith) rose yesterday, and, speaking 
from memory, confirmed that impression. 
On this arrangement and assurance of Lord 
Palmerston all the estimates were made, 
and the contracts entered into. The gun 
metal was not then wanted, and therefore 
no immediate call was made upon the 
Treasury to fulfil their engagement ; but 
& year ago, when the structure had reached 
that point when it was necessary to ask for 
this metal, it was applied for. Lord Palmer- 
ston mentioned the matter in the Cabinet, 
when some of the Members of the Govern- 
ment did not approve of the course taken in 
regard to it. Ina letter I have seen Lord 
Palmerston states this objection; but he re- 
peats his original engagement and says that, 
nothwithstanding the objection on the part of 
his Colleagues, if required he was prepared 
to submit a Vote to the House for the metal. 
Under these circumstances, I am sure the 
House will feel that it would be proceeding 
in @ captious spirit to turn round now, 
when Lord Palmerston is no Inger here to 
uphold his engagement, to rescind that 
agreement, on which practical men have 
Practically acted in perfect good faith, sim- 
ply because some technical objection has 
been raised by some of his Colleagues. I do 
not think the House will feel disposed so to 
act, but of course I am in the hands of the 
House, I am only performing my duty, when 
—an appeal having been made to the Go- 
vernment to fulfil an engagement which ori- 
ginated with another Ministry—I ask the 
House to consent to the grant in the shape 
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of a money Vote, although actually the 
money will never leave the Exchequer. 
The letter of Lord Palmerston distinctly 
states the amount of gun metal which was 
to be appropriated to the memorial. There- 
fore, | am not without expectation that the 
hon. Gentleman will feel, on reflection, that 
we should not be acting fairly or in a liberal 
spirit if we took advantage of a petty ob- 
jection to throw obstacles in the way of 
carrying out the engagement. 

Vote agreed to. 

Then the other Votes agreed to, 

Mr. HUNT said, he could not allow the 
last Vote to pass without acknowledging 
the very kind and valuable assistance he 
had received from his hon. Friend who had 
preceded him in his office of Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, with regard not 
only to these Estimates, but all the other 
Treasury business, and also for his unvary- 
ing kindness and courtesy. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he did not ex- 
pect such a compliment, and conceived he 
was only doing his duty in assisting his 
hon. Friend to the utmost of his power. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS (re-committed) 
BILL—{Buz 184.] 
(Mr. Knatchbull- Hugessen, Sir George Grey.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Preliminary. 

Clauses 1 to 3 agreed to. 

Certified Reformatory Schools. 

Clauses 4 to 9 agreed to. 

Clause 10 (Power tc make Rules, &c.) 

Mr. POWELL proposed an Amendment 
to leave out the latter part of the clause, 
declaring that the rules shall not be 
enforced until they have obtained the 
approval of the Secretary of State. It 
was most expedient to leave the managers 
the utmost possible freedom of action in 
the regulation and government of these 
institutions. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
28, to leave out from the word ** Aet’’ to 
the end of the Clause.’’—(Mr. Powell.) 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that Scotland had 
been the cradle of the reformatory and 
industrial schools, and the secret of their 
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extraordinary success was that they had 
not been too much swathed in “ red tape.” 
If the Committee valued the good opinion 
of the managers they would leave out the 
words which fettered their discretion. 

Mr. HORSFALL supported the Amend- 
ment. There was a strong feeling in Li- 
verpool against too much interference on 
the part of the Government with the ma- 
nagers of these schools which had already 
done much mischief. 

Mr. HANBURY also supported the 
Amendment, and said that the managers 
of the reformatories were to a man in its 
favour. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, he could 
not agree in the observations of hon. 
Members. These schools were originally 
founded upon the voluntary principle, but 
they had become in some degree State 
institutions, and were partly maintained 
by public money. The hon. Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) could not be 
aware that the same clause existed in the 
Scotch Act, and that the rules of the 
managers were not valid until they had 
received the sanction of the Lord Advo- 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes 48; 
Noes 22: Majority 26. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill, 
Clause 11 agreed to. 


Commitment of Offenders to, and their 
Status at, a Certified Reformatory School. 


Clause 12 (Offenders under 16 may be 
sent to Certified Reformatory Schools.) 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
moved an Amendment limiting the pre- 
liminary term of imprisonment to ten 
| days instead of fourteen days. The effect 
| would be to give a different class of diet 
| in many gaols. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY supported 
the clause as it stood. 

After discussion, Amendment made by 
inserting the words “ for ten days or any 
longer term,” leaving the matter in the 
discretion of the magistrate. 

Mr. WHALLEY proposed an Amend- 
ment to the effect that the religion of the 
| child should be deemed to be that of the 
parents, and not be left to be decided by 





the magistrates. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 


cate. It was necessary, when the public 
money was voted for a public institution, 





that some control should be exercised by | admitted that the matter was one of con- 
the State in order to see that the money | siderable difficulty ; but there would be 


was properly applied. In nine cases out | great difficulty in ascertaining the religion 
of ten, however, the power of interference | of the parents of these children. It would 
exercised by the Secretary of State would | be better to leave it to the magistrates to 
be practically a dead letter. | ascertain the religion of these children by 
Mr. HENLEY supported the Amend- | the register of baptism or the best evidence 
ment. He thought that unless it could be | they could obtain. 
shown that some inconvenience had arisen} Mr. WHALLEY said, his object was 
from improper conduct on the part of the| to prevent the children of Protestant pa- 
managers it would be better to leave| rents being treated as Roman Catholics. 
them responsible for the discipline of the | It was the practice of the Roman Catholic 


school. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN be- 
lieved that the interference of the Home 
Office would be of so mild a character that 
the Committee might well agree to the 
clause. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that many of the 
schools in Scotland had refused to take 
Government grants because they would 
thereby expose themselves to the interfer- 
ence of the Government. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that this was 
a Consolidated Bill, and the words pro- 


posed to be left out formed part of every 


Act on the subject. 


Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


Mr. M' Laren 


| priests in large towns to get hold of the 
children of the lower classes, and, without 
the consent of the parents, to submit them 
to the rite of baptism. The performance 
of this rite was, however, declared by the 
noble Lord the Member for Arundel (Lord 
Edward Howard), in an Amendment he 
had put on the paper, to be sufficient 
evidence of the religion of the child. If 
that Amendment were agreed to, it would 
| be sufficient to take these children by 
scores before the magistrates and send 
them to the reformatories as Roman Ca- 
tholies. 

Mr. WALDEGRAVE - LESLIE rose 
to order. The hon. Member ought not to 
speak to an Amendment not yet before the 
Committee. The hon. Member was also 
out of order in speaking from the front 
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Opposition Bench, which, by the rules of 
the House, was reserved for Privy Coun- 
cillors and those who had been Members 
of the executive Government. He ap- 
pealed to Rule No. 90 of the Rules and 
Orders and Forms of Proceedings, for the 
guidance of Members of the House as re- 
gards public business. Rule 90 was in 
these terms— 

“The front Bench, on the right hand of the 
Chair, is reserved for Members holding office 
under the Crown; and the front Bench, on the 
left hand of the Chair, is ordinarily occupied by 
Privy Councillors and other Members who have 
held office under the Crown.” 

The hon. Member was too much in the 
habit of taking up the time of the House 
by remarks which gave great pain to 
Members of the Roman Catholic persua- 


sion. 

Mr. WHALLEY declined to enter into 
s personal discussion with the hon. Gen- 
tleman, and then proceeded to justify the 
Amendment which he had moved by refer- 
ring to the circumstances of a trial which 
had recently taken place before Mr. Jus- 
tice M. Smith. 

Mr. CANDLISH rose to order, and 
said, a trial at the Old Bailey could havo 


no possible relation to the Amendment 
which the hon. Member had moved. 
Mr. WHALLEY thought he should be 


able to show that it had. There existed 
among the Roman Catholic priests an 
organization for the persecution to ruin 
—and almost to death—of any person who 
dared to expose this system of prose- 
lytism. The case to which he referred— 
which had been frequently before the police 
courts, though the London journals had 
systematically suppressed it—was that of 
a woman who had been persecuted for 
years for protesting against the surrepti- 
tious baptism of her children according to 
the rites of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Mr. GOLDNEY entered his protest 
against these religious discussions being 
introduced by the hon. Member, especially 
at this late period of the Session. 

Mr. M‘LAREN desired to add his voice 
to the appeal which was being made to 
the hon. Member for Peterborough not 
to persevere in matters of this kind—and 
especially at such length. 
plain from past experience that many 
Members who were in doubt as to the 
Vote they should give would vote against 
the hon. Member for Peterborough merely 
because he had made the Motion and ad- 
Yocated a particular side. Such a fact as 
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this was to be regretted, because it was 
calculated to prejudice the fair consider- 
ation of the questions which were to be 
brought forward, and it tended to prevent 
Members from acting upon their convie- 
tions. He also objected to the assertion 
of the hon. Member that he professed a 
better kind of Protestantism than other 
people. He (Mr. M‘Laren) held that he 
was himself as good a Protestant as was 
the hon. Member for Peterborough, and 
he likewise objected to the kind of argu- 
ment which that hon. Gentleman followed, 
and which wounded the feelings of other 
hon. Members of a different religious 
faith. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he would recom. 
mend the Committee to agree to the section 
of the clause as it stood. It was wide, and 
gave full power to the magistrates to as- 
certain the religious persuasion of the 
youthful offender in the best manner they 
could, and to select a school as much in 
accordance therewith as possible. 


Amendment negatived. 


Lord EDWARD HOWARD, who had 
an Amendment on the paper, that 

“In the failure of other evidence, a certificate 
of the baptism of the child, authenticated by the 
minister who has lawful custody of the register in 
which the baptism of such child has been recorded, 
shall be deemed sufficient evidence of that child’s 
religion,” 


said, that as he had reason to believe, 
from what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Henley), that his Amend- 
ment might fetter the investigation before 
the magistrate, he would withdraw it. 
His object was by no means to prosely- 
tize, but simply to retain Roman Catho- 
lie children in their own persuasion. 

Mr. O’REILLY moved an Amendment 
aa follows :— 

In page 4, line 32, after the word “ justice ” to 
insert the words “and the managers of every 
School shall, on receiving a youthful offender into 
their custody, enter his name and also the religious 
persuasion as aforesaid in a book to be kept for 
that purpose.” 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
opposed the addition, on the ground that 
it unnecessarily interfered with the mana- 
gers of schools. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, it was proposed 
that the magistrate should endeavour to as- 
certain the religious persuasion of these little 
vagabonds ; but everyone knew that the 
court could not ascertain the religious per- 
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suasion, because two-thirds of them be- 
longed to no religious persuasion; and no 
magistrate could ascertain that which did 
not exist. It could only be put down if it 
was ascertained. The Amendment would 
therefore want amending by inserting such 
words as ‘‘ when ascertained.’’ He sub- 
mitted that the best thing they could pos- 
sibly do was to leave the clause as it stood, 
without inserting the proposed words. 

Mr. ADDERLEY objected to the 
Amendment as being useless, because all 
Roman Catholic offenders were sent to 
Roman Catholic reformatories, and Pro- 
testants to Protestant reformatories. 

Mr. O'REILLY said, there were no 
reformatories for offenders of the Jewish 
persuasion, and therefore an entry of the 
religion in such a case as this was very 
desirable, in order that it might be pro- 
perly known, and thus prevent all dispute. 

Mr. SYNAN thought the religion of 
the child ought to be recorded, as proposed 
by the Amendment. 

Mr. GOLDSMID considered that the 
Amendment applied to children of his own 
persuasion, and therefore would support it. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, that each de- 
nomination had the means of establishing 
its own reformatory schools, 

Mr. HENLEY regarded the proposal 
as a reasonable and proper one, It was 
only reasonable that the fact ascertained 
by the magistrates under the clause should 
be recorded and kept in a book in the 
school. It would be necessary to add the 
words ‘‘so specified,’’ and the proviso 
would then read as follows :— 

“And the managers of every school shall, on 
receiving a youthful offender into their custody, 
enter his name, and also the religious persuasion, 
so specified as aforesaid, in a book to be kept for 
that purpose.” 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that the boys 
were to be sent to a reformatory of their 
own persuasion, and what need was there, 
therefore, of a register? This was a prison 
rule which the hon, Gentleman proposed, 
without the least necessity, to introduce 
into the reformatories. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY asked if the 
hon. Member for Longford (Mr. O'Reilly) 
would agree to the suggestion of the right 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire ? 

Mr. O'REILLY assented. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY suggested 
that the Amendment should be agreed to 
if it were thought that it would give any 
security. He could not see that the 
Amendment would have any bad effect. 


Mr. M‘Laren 
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Amendment made to the said proposed 
Amendment, by inserting after the word 
‘‘persuasion,” the words “so specified,” 
—(Mr. O' Reilly.) 


Mr. M‘LAREN considered that all the 
magistrate should have to do was to in- 
quire to which of the reformatories he 
should send the child. He therefore ob- 
jected to this registry. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE agreed with the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh, that the 
Amendment should not be adopted. 

Coronet SYKES submitted that when 
there was only one reformatory means 
should be taken to show the religion of 
the different children in it. 


Question put, “ That those words, as 
amended, be there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 27; 
Noes 38: Majority 11. 


Ms. POWELL moved to omit from “a 
minister’’ to ‘the school,” line 41, and 
insert— 

“Tt shall be lawful, upon the representation of 
the parent, or in the case of an orphan then of the 
guardian or nearest adult relative, of any offender 
detained in any such school, for « minister of the 
religious persuasion of such offender, at certain 
fixed hours of the day, which shall be fixed by the 
managers or directors for the purpose, to visit 
such School for the purpose of affording religious 
assistance to such offender, and also for the pur- 
pose of instructing such offender in the principles 
of his religion.” 

Mr. M‘LAREN supported the proposi- 
tion to omit the words from the clause. It 
was said that by putting in these words 
they would preserve the law as it is, but 
he reminded the Committee that though 
that might be true with respect to Eng- 
land, this was a Consolidated Bill applying 
to the whole of the United Kingdom, If 
the Scotch model was a good one he could 
tell them that the Scotch law had no such 
provision as that proposed to be omitted. 
He was not actuated by sectarian feeling. 
On the contrary, he had subscribed for 
many years to the Catholic and Protestant 
schools in Edinburgh, and he knew they 
were doing a great deal of good. After 
the boy was sent to the Roman Catholic 
school no Protestant or other minister 
could go there to interfere with its manage- 
ment; and after a boy was sent to & 
Protestant school no Roman Catholic or 
other minister of religion could go there 
to interfere with its management. It was 
not by the clergy of any denomination 
that good was done to’ this class of of- 
fenders, but by the exertions and example 
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of the teachers, who appealed to their 
hearts and consciences, and instilled into 
their minds the principles of morality and 
religion. 

Lorp EDWARD HOWARD regretted 
to perceive that what was printed in the 
Bill was about to be given up, but, if so, 
they must agree to it. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
clause which it was proposed to omit would 
give to the Roman Catholic priest the 
right to enter, and it was objectionable to 

ive to any minister of religion a right that 
should be limited to some officer appointed 
by the Government and responsible to the 
Government. 

Mr. SYNAN asked if the children were 
to be left without religious education. 

Mr. AtperMan LUSK, as a magistrate, 
could say that in general the religion of 
the parents of such children was no reli- 
gion at all. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Words struck out, and other words in- 
serted, 

Mr. GOLDSMID proposed to add a 
proviso, that 

“No child receiving religious instruction from 
a Jewish minister shall be compelled to attend 
church or chapel, or be taught doctrines incon- 
sistent with the Jewish faith.” 


Amendment negatived, 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 13 agreed to. 

Clause 14 (Power of Parent to change 
School.) 

Mr. HENLEY said, there would be a 
good deal of discussion on the clause, and 
therefore he suggested that it would be 
better to direct the Chairman to report 
Progress. 

House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
this day. 


IRELAND—ILLEGAL PROCESSIONS. 


QUESTION. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he rose to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether it 
8 not the fact that the Law has been 
openly violated in several places in the 
North of Ireland on the 12th of July by 
Persons joining in illegal processions ; and, 
whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to institute proceedings against any 
of the parties so offending, so as to prevent 
the reeurrence of such illegal practices for 
the future, 


{Jury 27, 1866} 
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Lorp NAAS said, in reply, that, on the 
whole, the 12th of July passed off quietly 
in the North of Ireland. There were, 
however, some places in which violations 
of the law with regard to those party pro- 
cessions had occurred. He could assure 
the hon. Gentleman that the Government 
had taken every step in its power to render 
all parties who had taken part in such 
proceedings amenable to Jaw, and instruc- 
tions had been already issued for the pro- 
seeution of such persons as had been re- 
cognized taking part in those processions. 


TENANTS’ COMPENSATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the right hon. Member 
for South Lancashire, Whether he wishes 
it to be understood to be his apprehension 
of what is the law of England as between 
landlord and tenant, that a tenant, under 
any circumstances whatever, can claim and 
obtain compensation from the landlord for 
the value of any building permanently at- 
tached to the soil, which he may have 
erected on the land held by him, without 
the consent of the landlord ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
he felt greatly indebted to the hon. 
Gentleman for having so distinctly recog- 
nized him (Mr. Gladstone) as an authority 
on the English law as he had done by the 
question just asked. The answer to that 
question would be simply this. That in 
the words he had used the other night, 
which were principally quoted from the 
speech of Lord Derby in 1845, he did not 
make any reference, either expressly or by 
implication, so far as he could recollect, to 
the case of buildings, but he had spoken 
of improvements generally without entering 
into the matter with reference to buildings. 


TURKISH CONSOLIDATED DEBT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether it is true that 
the Foreign Ambassadors had complained 
of the non-payment of the July half-yearly 
dividend of the Turkish Consolidated Debt 
by the Porte, and had demanded that solid 
guarantees should be given for the pay- 
ment of the same in October ? 

Lorp STANLEY: Sir, there has not 
been anything in the nature of complaint 
or demand with regard to the non-payment 
of the dividends of the Turkish Consoli- 
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dated Debt; but Lord Lyons, in a De- 
spatch dated the 30th June, stated that in 
conjunction with the French Ambassador, 
he waited upon the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and subsequently upon the Grand 
Vizier himself, and urged upon them the 
importance of the payment of the July 
dividend of the loan. Since then a tele- 
gram had been received from Lord Lyons, 
reporting that the attempt to obtain a loan 
intended to provide for the interest had 
failed, but that measures were about to be 
taken by the Porte to revive negotiations 
for another loan as soon as possible, and in 
the meantime extra interest would be al- 
lowed in consequence of the delay. 


INDIA — TRANSFER OF THE CAPITAL 
TO SIMLAH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. OTWAY asaaid, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther the Home Government have sanc- 
tioned the transfer of the capital of India 
from Calcutta to Simlah ? 

Viscount CRANBOURNE, in reply, 
said, the Home Government had not only 
not sanctioned any such transfer, but no 
application had been made for such a 
transfer. Perhaps the hon. Gentleman was 
referring to the excursion which the Go- 
vernor General had taken to Simlah. 


METROPOLIS — RECENT DAMAGE TO 
HYDE PARK.—QUESTION. 


Mr. POWELL said, he wished to ask 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther it is proposed to repair the ravages 
recently committed in the Parks of the 
Metropolis by sums voted, or to be voted, 
from monies arising from the taxes levied 
on the Inhabitants of the United King- 
dom; or whether the necessary funds will 
be derived from the Metropolis, which was 
the scene of the late devastations ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: I appre- 
hend, Sir, that the first thing to be done 
is to repair the ravages that have been 
committed in the Park. And as to the 
source from which the money is to be ob- 
tained, that is a question that will be taken 
into the consideration of the Government. 


THE COAL COMMISSION.—QUESTION. 


GenERAL DUNNE said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he will recommend 
to Her Majesty that the Commission for 
inquiry into the quantity of Coal remain- 


Lord Stanley 
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ing in the Coal Fields of England be di- 

rected to extend its inquiry to Ireland ? 
Mr. WALPOLE, in reply, said, he 

knew of no such intention at present. 


INDIA—MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAZLEY said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
The number of Candidates who presented 
themselves at the last competitive exami- 
nations for the fifty appointments as Assist- 
ant Surgeons in Her Majesty’s Indian 
Army which were announced to be vacant 
on the 19th March, 1866, and the reason 
why Medical Officers of the Indian Army 
are granted, when incapacitated for the 
further performance of their duties through 
ill-health contracted in the tropies, half-pay 
pensions of one-third less than those sane- 
tioned for Medical Officers of the British 
Army of five, ten, fifteen, or twenty years’ 
respectively ? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON replied 
that for the fifty vacancies in the medical 
service for India only thirty-six candidates 
presented themselves. With regard to the 
other part of the question of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, he begged to say that the rates of 
pensions in the India service were, on the 
whole, more favourable than those in the 
British service, inasmuch as they were 
granted for a much shorter period of ser- 
vice, and the pensions were permanent in- 
stead of temporary. The advantages of 
the medical service in India seemed not 
to be well understood. The promotion was 
very rapid, as in some cases the medical 
officer, after only two years’ service, re- 
ceived emoluments reaching to £500 or 
£600 a year. 


AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA — PROLONGA- 
TION OF THE ARMISTICE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. OLIPHANT said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs a question, of which he had not 
given him notice, but which, nevertheless, 
he hoped the noble Lord would be able to 
answer—namely, Whether Her Majesty's 
Government have received any news of the 
prolongation of the armistice, and whether 
it is in the noble Lord’s power to tell the 
House what is the general purport of the 
preliminaries which are alleged to have 
been signed ? é 
Lorp STANLEY: I understand, Sir, 
that a prolongation of the armistice has 
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taken place ; but as to the preliminaries, 
I cannot say what they are. 


Emigrant Ships 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


Moved, ‘“ That the House, upon its 
rising, do adjourn to Monday next.” 


PROXY VOTING IN PUBLIC COMPANIES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
wished to call the attention of the President 
of the Board of Trade to objections to the 
present system of voting in public com- 
panies, by which shareholders, whose oc- 
eupation, convenience, or sex, prevent them 
from attending public meetings or polls, 
have no means of voting, except by proxy, 
before they were aware of what is likely 
to happen at any meeting of the company. 
He did not want a decisive answer to his 
question on the present occasion. His 
object was, that the House should take 
the matter into their consideration, in order 
that they might have some acquaintance 
with it when he introduced a Bill upon the 
subject next year. On two previous occa- 
sions he had brought forward Bills upon 
this subject, and on both occasions they 
had been rejected at the last stages by 
the combined influence of those who repre- 
sented public companies in that House. 
He was desirous of raising the subject now 
in order that the great railway companies, 
if they thought it desirable to oppose an 


amendment of the law, should be able to | 


do so in the next Session, but upon a le- 
gitimate stage of the Bill, and in a fair 
and open manner. He was a proprietor 
of railway stock, and a creditor of railways, 
and, consequently, he considered himself 
qualified to speak on the subject, and he 
contended that the present system did not 
represent anything like the true principle 
of voting, and that it required alteration. 
He did not pretend to say what that change 
should be, and all he then contended for 
was, that the subject required investigation. 
A Commission was now sitting on railways 
generally, and he thought this subject 
might very well be referred to them. The 
alteration in the stamp on proxies, which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire (Mr. Gladstune) carried 
out at at his (Mr. Darby Griffith’s) sug- 
gestion, had been productive of great 
advantage. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he did not think that this was a subject to 
refer toa Royal Commission ; but he agreed 
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with the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Devizes that it was one which deserved 
attention, and he thought the hon. Gen- 
tleman had done good service in bringing it 
under the notice of the House. He should 
be happy to confer with the hon. Gentle- 
man, and endeavour to deal with what was 
an unsatisfactory part of the railway sys- 
tem. As the hon. Gentleman had put it 
to the House, there was an objection to 
the present system of voting by proxies. 
In certain cases questions arose which were 
not foreseen when the proxies were given ; 
and the consequence was, that the persons 
who gave them found that their votes were 
given in a sense different to that in which 
they would have voted if they had known 
the real state of the question. It was, 
however, easier to point out the evils of 
the existing system than to devise a remedy 
for them free from objection. The Bill 
the hon. Gentleman had introduced on this 
subject was, on the whole, a good Bill, 
and he was sorry it had not been passed 
into a law. He hoped, however, that some- 
thing might be done next year to remedy 
the evil, and he would enter into the 
question with a cordial desire to co-operate 
with the hon. Gentleman in devising a 


‘remedy. 


EMIGRANT SHIPS AND THE CHOLERA, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue O’CONOR DON said, he rose to 
call attention to the treatment of emigrants 
on board the steamers plying between 
Liverpool and New York, and to the great 
prevalence of cholera during the last three 
months, on board many of those vessels, 
The large number of over 300,000 emi- 
grants which had left Ireland within the 
last year for the United States was his 
excuse for calling the attention of the 
House to this subject, the importance of 
which could not be overestimated. Several 
Acts had been passed with regard to the 
accommodation to be provided on board 
emigrant ships; but from circumstances 
which had come to his knowledge it was 
evident that they were inefficient for the 
purpose for which they were passed, and 
that either for that reason or from other 
causes they had not been put in force. 
During the months of May, June, and July 
hundreds of persons had left this country 
for the United States, whohad never reached 
the American soil alive. Until within the 
last few weeks there had been no cholera 
in England and there had been none in 
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America, yet English ships leaving healthy 
ports here and going to healthy ports on the 
other side of the Atlantic had been ravaged 
by cholera, and hundreds of the emigrants 
had in consequence perished. Of the emi- 
grants who left Liverpool last May in the 
steamship Union thirty-five died of cholera 
on the voyage, fifty-eight had to be trans- 
ferred to hospitals in New York, and of 
these twenty-eight had died. Of those on 
board the steamship Peruvian thirty-five 
died on the voyage, 147 were transferred 
to hospitals in New York, and of these 
sixty-five had died. Of those on board the 
Virginia, belonging to the National Steam 
Navigation Company, thirty-two died on the 
voyage, 171 were transferred to hospitals 
in New York, and of these fifty-seven died. 
Of those on board the England, belonging 
to the same Company, fifty died on the 
voyage. She had to put into Halifax, and, 
as he was informed, 150 died whilst she 
was there. It might be said that the cause 
of thecholera breaking out in these ships was 
that the German emigrants on board of 
them were infected with the disease before 
they embarked ; but he thought that could 
hardly be, as they had a long way to travel 
before they arrived in Liverpool, and if 


they were infected before they left their 
own country the disease would naturally 
have made its appearance before they set 
out on their voyage from Liverpool. Another 
remarkable feature was that in many of the 
cases the disease did not break out until 
they had got a considerable distance on the 


voyage. In the case of the Virginia it did 
not break out until the eighth day after she 
had left Liverpool. It was, therefore, going 
a little too far to suppose that the German 
emigrants were infected before they left 
their own country. Another fact was that 
German ships with German emigrants and 
German cargoes had no disease in them, 
and that it occurred exclusively in ships 
leaving England. He believed that the cause 
of the disease breaking out was owing, 
to a certain extent, to the overcrowding 
of passengers on board these steamers, and 
the want of proper food. He was aware that 
the saloon passengers on board the England, 
which had to put into Halifax, presented 
the commander with an address expressing 
their satisfaction with the accommodation 
afforded to them; but he would remark 
that the excellence of the saloon accom- 
modation given to the saloon passengers 
did not prove that the steerage passengers 
had received proper treatment or accom- 
modation. With respect to the treatment 
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of the other passengers up to that time he 
was wholly unacquainted ; but their treat- 
ment after they arrived at Halifax, and on 
the voyage from that port to New York, 
was very bad. In consequence of the a 

nearance of cholera on board, all the bed- 
ding was burnt in Halifax, and the personal 
effects of most of the passengers were 
destroyed, and in consequence they were 
exposed on the deck and subjected to great 
privations the remainder of the voyage, 
In the bay of New York a child died, and 
the official report was that it died from 
exposure. An address was signed by eight 
out of the fourteen saloon passengers on 
board the Virginia, and presented to the 
commander, but they knew as little of what 
was going on in the steerage as the inhabit. 
ants of the West End did about what was 
going on in the slums of the metropolis, 
Practically there was no intercourse between 
them on board these large ships, and when 
a report was current that disease was rife 
in the steerage it was not likely that they 
would go to that part of the vessel. One 
of the steerage passengers on board this 
ship, a young man, the son of an Irish 
tenant, who had been subjected to every 
description of hardship and privation from 
his childhood, in writing home to his 
father, stated that he never before under- 
went such hardships, and could not have 
believed them possible if he had not ex- 
perienced them. They were all crowded 
together, and for several days they were 
kept in a state of almost starvation, and 
he stated that he never heard hounds after 
a fox ery louder than the passengers did 
for food. There were also letters published 
in the New York papers with reference to 
the state and condition of another vessel, 
and the treatment the passengers received. 
This ship belonged to the same company. 
She had not the cholera on board, but it 
appeared that she was so much overcrowded 
that there was not sitting accommodation, 
and many of the passengers had no berths. 
Many women were exposed to the incle- 
mency of the weather. The vessel was 
so crowded that the passengers could 
scarcely get on deck without being in the 
way of the sailors, and when they got there 
they were treated badly by the crew. The 
scene on board the vessel was a disgrace 
to civilization, as described by the passen- 
gers. The married and unmarried men 
and women had to dress and undress in 
presence of each other, and sleep as best 
they could in the same compartment. Such 
a state of things would easily account for 
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the outbreak of cholera, without resorting 
to the idea that it arose from communica- 
tion with German emigrants—it was due 
to the overcrowding and want of cleanli- 
ness on board these vessels. The medical 
reports in New York described the state of 
these ships in similar terms. The only object 
he had in bringing the subject before the 
House was to bring public opinion to bear 
on the different steam-ship companies, and 
that the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies might make inquiry, if he had not 
already done so, into the probable cause 
of the outbreak of cholera on board these 
vessels. It was necessary that great care 
should be taken before emigrants were al- 
lowed to sail in these large vessels, to 
secure them ample food during the voyage, 
and that the ships were in a healthy and 
clean condition. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that no blame 
attached to the emigration agents in this 
matter. The line of ships to which the 
hon. Gentleman referred, and which were 
all steamers, sailed between Liverpool and 
New York. The names of those vessels 
were given. In five of them cholera broke 


out; in four, within five days after the 
ships left Liverpool ; in one, the Helvetia, 


cholera broke out the first day, and the 
vessel put back. The other four ships ar- 
rived at Halifax, when information was sent 
to the Government that cholera had raged 
on board, and that the mortality had been 
very great. The information was that 
cholera had broken out among the Dutch 
emigrants on board these ships, who had 
come from Rotterdam, where the cholera 
was raging at the time. The Emigration 
Commissioners sent to the agents at Rot- 
terdam, saying, if any more emigrants 
were sent by this line of ships from Rotter- 
dam they would be obliged to put in force 
the power under the Passenger Act, by 
Order in Council, and to make totally 
different arrangements for the present, 
for that line of emigrant ships. The 
consequence was ‘that the Dutch emi- 
gration was stopped altogether, and no 
more emigrants came from Rotterdam. 
The mortality was very great on board 
these ships, and afterwards in quarantine 
at New York ; but, as he had already 
stated, he could not discover that any blame 
attached to the emigration agents. The 
provisions of the Passenger Act had been 
strictly carried out in every instance. He 
id not gather from the hon. Gentleman 
whether he proposed that any alteration 
should be made in the Passenger Acts ; 
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if so, he must say he did not think he 
would find it easy to show how their provi- 
sions could be wisely altered. They were 
very much the same as were observed by other 
nations, and the result had generally been 
a remarkably small mortality in the emi- 
grant ships of this country both to America 
and Australia. In the longest voyage to 
Australia, averaging 90 days, the average 
mortality, even including young children, did 
not amount to 1*3 per cent.. The Liverpool 
emigration agency was remarkably good. 
The senior officer had been thirty years in 
the office without any complaint having 
been made of him ; his second in command 
had been sixteen years in the office, and 
was also considered a very good officer, of 
whom no complaint had ever been made, 
The hon. Gentleman himself said that votes 
of thanks were given to the captains of 
these ships upon their arrival for having 
made the best arrangements they could ; 
but when cholera broke out on board 
an emigrant ship at sea, it was not 
possible for a captain to make very com- 
plete arrangements in an emergency of 
that kind. He did not know that the 
hon. Gentleman, holding the statement 
he had made to be perfectly correct, sup- 
posed any case had been made out of mis- 
conduct even against the captains of those 
ships. It was no doubt useful to call the 
attention of the House to such a subject ; 
great regret must be felt at such a mor- 
tality having happened, and, if possible, 
steps should be taken to guard against 
such calamities in future, either on the 
part of the emigration agency or of captains 
commanding ships. He would request the 
Emigration Commissioners to put them- 
selves in further communication with the 
ship agents, and see if anything could be 
done. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, that having 
had considerable experience in this matter, 
he could bear testimony to the excellent 
management of the Emigration Commis- 
sioners, and the admirable manner in which 
they had carried out the emigrants from 
this country during the last twenty years. 
No doubt, as the hon. Gentleman had said, 
cholera had broken out on board some of 
these vessels, but cholera broke out at home 
—at Stepney, at Mile End, and other places 
—and it was very difficult to say what the 
cause was. The hon. Gentleman said it was 
owing to overcrowding, but in every one of 
these ships a certain number of feet were 
allowed to every passenger, and that space 
was regulated by Act of Parliament, and 
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that it was sufficient for the purpose was 
manifest from the fact that the emigrants 
to Australia, New Zealand, and New 
York were, as a rule, landed in good con- 
dition. More room might undoubtedly be 
given, but then the emigrants must pay a 
much higher price for the accommodation. 
Medical men of the highest eminence con- 
sidered that the space allotted was quite 
sufficient, and shipowners were not to be 
blamed without cause. It was quite a 
mistake to suppose that men, women, and 
children were huddled together. Separate 
accommodation was made for the single 
men and single women, and there was also 
arrangements made for men and their wives. 
There could be no shortness of food. Each 
passenger received what the best judges 
considered ample to sustain life and keep 
men in good health during the voyage. 
Shipowners were obliged to keep their 
contract, and if a vessel did not put on 
board the proper estimated amount of 
necessaries it would not be allowed to put 
to sea—quality and quantity were exa- 
mined. He thought his hon. Friend had 
not made out any case, and he believed the 
more this matter was inquired into the 
more the Emigration Commissioners would 
appear to deserve their commendation. 
Mr. CARDWELL said, it should be 
remembered that these vessels did not 
carry emigrants sent out by the Emigra- 
tion Commissioners, and that their duty 
was confined to seeing that the regulations 
of the Passenger Act were complied with. 
The regulations were, he believed, duly 
complied with. The emigrants came from 
Rotterdam by way of Hull to Liverpool ; 
and the cholera having broken out on board, 
the emigration agents bestowed their utmost 
attention on the case. Immediately they 
communicated with the agent at Rotter- 
dam, and a stop was put to the emigrants 
coming from an infected quarter. They 
did everything they could to meet the 
emergency, even placing at the disposal of 
these emigrants the premises at Birkenhead 
which they had prepared for their own 
emigrants... He did not understand his 
hon. Friend to cast any blame on the 
emigration agents or Commissioners ; but 
he ventured to say if any hon. Gen- 
tleman was aware of any circumstances 
that called for inquiry, by communicating 
with those Commissioners he would insure 
the fullest and most effective investigation. 
The provisions of the Passenger Act had 
been frequently and carefully considered ; 
and it should be remembered that while, on 
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the one hand, they were careful to give 
sufficient space for the emigrants, if the 

gave space beyond what was necessary for 
health and reasonable comfort they must 
materially add to the expenses of the poor 
emigrants, and impose a prohibition on that 
emigration from which they expected to 
derive so much benefit. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he did not think 
his hon. Friend (The O’Conor Don) would 
derive much encouragement from the 
manner in which his inquiries had been 
met on this occasion. Here was the state- 
ment of thirty-three persons who had 
suffered the greatest hardship, and was 
there to be no investigation into their case? 
It was a case of great and gross injustice, 
Sufficient food had not been given to them, 
and they had been huddled together ing 
manner which outraged all decency and all 
civilization. He said nothing against the 
Emigration Commissioners. He thought 
sufficient ground for an investigation had 
been shown, and that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Roscommon was entitled to 
the thanks of the House for having brought 
the matter under their notice. In his 
opinion they were too muci in the habit 
of praising public officers and giving them 
credit for efficiency, for, without reflecting 
on any individual, he knew cases where 
inspection had been quite a sham; and, 
indeed, the disaster to the London was 
mainly owing to a weak reliance by the 
inspectors on the statement of the owners, 
He hoped that when such cases were again 
brought forward more attention would be 
paid to them. 

Mr. HADFIELD wished to know whe- 
ther the corporation of Liverpool exer- 
cised any vigilance in this direction. 

Mr. GRAVES said, he did not deny 
that some discomforts might attend the 
passage across the Atlantic of ten or eleven 
days, but he thought the present system 
contrasted most favourably with the hard- 
ships experienced before the introduction of 
steam, when the voyage occupied from forty 
to sixty days, and when provisions had to be 
taken for seventy days. He believed the re- 
gulations were strictly carried out at .Liver- 
pool, and that the officers were, if anything, 
rather over-zealous. As to the company 
against which the present complaint had 
been preferred, he thought charges ought 
not to be brought against parties who had 
no opportunity of replying unless on the 
strongest grounds ; and, although not per- 
sonally acquainted with the cireumstances, 
he had no doubt that the company would 
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court the most searching inquiry by the 
Emigration Commissioners. The steamers 
belonging to the company were of great 
size and capacity, fitted with special care 
for the promotion of comfort. The cholera 
was a visitation of Providence which was 
not confined to a marine or sea-going life, 
for it had unhappily appeared in the me- 
tropolis and elsewhere, and the fact that 
the English passengers were not attacked, 
while the German emigrants fell victims to 
the disease, seemed to show that predispos- 
ing causes rendered the foreign emigrants 
liable to it, and that they brought the 
seeds of it on board with them. The 
Under Secretary for the Colonies had 
already pointed out that the mortality at 
sea was infinitely less than that on shore, 
it only being 1 per cent. This was a strong 
testimony to the efficiency of the regulations 
under which emigration was conducted, and 
he believed that the mortality on board 
these ships was attributable to other causes 
than neglect on the part of the agents or 
inspectors. In one of the cases named it 
would appear that out of 1,000 passengers 
only thirty-three complained, while in this 
very ship some twenty of the cabin passen- 
gers actually presented the master with an 


address, and complimented him on his care | 


and attention. He thought the 900 who 
were silent might fairly be taken as evi- 
dence that there was no real ground of 
complaint. 

Mr. BRADY contended that the out- 
break of the disease was caused by over- 
crowding. He considered that the discus- 
sion had opened up a most important 
subject, and he trusted it would receive 
immediate attention. 

Motion agreed to. 


House at rising to adjourn till Monday 
next, 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND) TEMPORARY 
ADVANCES BILL. 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Naas, Mr. Hunt.) 
[pitt 220.] commirree. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
hat Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. HENLEY said, he trusted that, 
before the House went into Committee 
upon this Bill, some Member, either of the 
ate or the present Government, would 
give a clear explanation in reference to 
this subject, which was of a very excep- 
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tional, if not of a questionable, character. 
The only information that had been given 
to the House in connection with this sub- 
ject was contained in the small paper he 
held in his hand, which appeared to be 
a copy of a Treasury Minute. The pur- 
port of that Minute was to the effect that 
some Irish railway companies had found it 
impossible to obtain money for the con- 
struction of their works upon reasonable 
terms, that they were called upon to re- 
pay large sums which had been advanced 
for the purpose of enabling them to pro- 
ceed with the construction of their works, 
and that the difficulty arose in consequence 
of the present state of the money-market ; 
it was further stated, that if some measures 
were not adopted to relieve this state of 
things, great embarrassment and wide- 
spread distress would ensue throughout the 
greater part of Ireland. The proposal 
contained in the Bill now before the 
House was, if he correctly understood it, 
that the sum of £500,000 should be ad- 
vanced to some one or other, but to whom 
was not stated. Now, it was possible 
that the difference in the rate of interest 
on the £500,000 to be so advanced, and 
the rate of interest which the railway 
companies would have to pay if they 
borrowed that sum in the open market, 
might amount to £25,000. But could 
it be supposed for a single moment that a 
grant of so small a sum as £25,000—for 
that was the practical result of the mea- 
sure proposed—would prevent the threat- 
ened widespread distress and embarrass- 
ment throughout the whole of Ireland ? 
It was somewhat curious that the Bill 
contained a stipulation that the money 
should be advanced only in cases where 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
were satisfied of the sufficiency of the 
security offered. Butif the security were 
good, money could be got in the open 
market, although, perhaps, at a higher 
rate of interest than the Government would 
charge. The great question, however, 
was what special circumstances were there 
which justified this loan. He trusted that 
statements would be made by Members 
of both the late and the present Govern- 
ments which would prevent the House 
from being dragged into transactions of 
this kind in future. He was far from 
saying that, under no circumstances, 
should such an advance be made ; but he 
urged upon the House that loans of this 
nature should be made only under cer- 
tain special circumstances, which should 
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be clearly defined, in order that no pre- 
eedent should be established by which 
Administrations less scrupulous than were 
the late and the present Governments 
might consider themselves justified in 
dealing improperly with so questionable 
a subject. In the present instance the 
House was not informed upon whom this 
great boon was to be conferred, or who 
were to be the first to rush in and secure 
this large sum. The Bill certainly pro- 
vided that the Treasury was not to ad- 
vance money to meet acceptances, and of 
that restriction he highly approved. He 
should be glad to hear the exact circum- 
stances under which the money was to be 
advanced, who was to have it, who was 
to come in for, and who was to be shut 
out from, the benefits of this boon. 

Mr. CHILDERS thought it would have 
been more convenient to have replied to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s question in 
Committee, but he had no objection to 
explain at that moment the circumstances 
under which the Bill in question was intro- 
duced. The railways of Ireland differed from 
those of England in this respect—namely, 
that in the former country they had been toa 
considerable extent constructed by means of 
loans from the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners—it had been part of the policy 
of the Government to make such loans, 
and sums had been lent by the Commis- 
sioners to the extent of several millions. 
In England, on the other hand, there was 
hardly a single instance in which a railway 
had been assisted by advances of public 
money. The money so borrowed by the 
Irish companies was to be repaid by means 
of a sinking fund extending over a certain 
number of years, and the companies were 
frequently obliged to re-borrow in the open 
market, either on debentures or more di- 
rectly on acceptances, the sums they repaid 
year by year to the Commissioners, In 
this manner considerable sums had been 
borrowed of individuals by the companies, 
and the position of the latter at the pre- 
sent moment was this—the persons who 
had lent them money had insisted upon 
being repaid the amount of their advances, 
and the companies had found it utterly 
impossible to reborrow, even at high rates 
of interest and upon ample security, the 
sums necessary to meet the demands upon 
them: The late Government, believing that 
the pressure upon the companies was due 
to an exceptional and temporary state of 
things, and that it was quite irrespective 
of the general condition of the Irish rail- 
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ways, had introduced for their relief the 
measure now before the House, which had 
been adopted by the present Government, 
In reply to the questions of the right hon, 
Gentleman (Mr. Henley), he might state 
that the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
would be the persons to judge as to the 
value of the security offered; secondly, that 
the money would be lent to replace money 
which the companies had had to repay upon 
debentures which had been purchased for 
bond fide investment, and not, as had been 
asserted the other night, upon debentures 
which had been handed to the contractors; 
thirdly, that the securities which the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners were to accept 
were to be the original debentures issued 
in accordance with the Acts of the various 
companies, and not upon Lloyds’ bonds or 
similar engagements, and that the rate of 
interest was not to be less than the com- 
pany had paid upon the debentures which 
they had had to discharge, except in certain 
instances where a Treasury Minute allowing 
of a less rate of interest being taken was 
laid upon the table of the House, 

Mr. W. ORMSBY GORE said, there 
was no doubt that the . measure was s 
highly exceptional one, but he thought the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman gave s 
sufficient justification for its introduction, 
At the same time, he thought the late Go- 
vernment had missed a good opportunity 
for acquiring the Irish railways upon fa- 
vourable terms. Lowering the rates for 
the conveyance of passengers and goods on 
Irish railways would tend towards inereas- 
ing the prosperity of the railway companies 
as well as that of the country. The Irish 
railways were now in a transition state, but 
after a time he thought their financial con- 
dition would be greatly improved. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. Ormsby 
Gore) was premature in stating that the 
late Government had missed the opportu- 
nity which offered itself for securing the 
Irish railways. It was impossible to deal 
with the subject of so much import- 
ance as that of placing the control of the 
Irish railways in the hands of the Govern- 
ment in Committee. That question could 
only be considered by a body appointed for 
that purpose. Such a body was now Sit- 
ting; but they had not yet made their 
Report on the subject. It was quite clear 
that if it should prove to be practical and 
expedient to deal with the Irish railways 
in the manner suggested by the hon. 
Gentleman, any operation of that kind 
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would be facilitated by the present mea- 
sure. He had little to add to what had 
been said by the hon. Member for Ponte- 
fract ; but he must thank the right hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) for 
the fairness with which he had stated the 
ease and the vigilance with which he 
watched over matters of this kind. It was 
certainly desirable that a subject like this 
should not be passed over as a matter of 
course, but that it should be well under- 
stood by both the House and the public. 
He had only one qualification to make to 
the statement of the right hon. Gentleman. 
But, perhaps, he ought here to state that 
this was not an arrangement made at the 
last moment of the existence of the late 
Government, but that it was substantially 
made about three months ago, at a time 
when a sharp pressure, almost amounting 
to a panic, had come upon the money- 
market. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that as the security was to be accepted 
only after investigation by the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners it must be assumed 
that it would be good, and that therefore 
the whole amount of benefit which would 
acerue to these parties would be £25,000 
ayear. Now, the first of these proposi- 


tions was perfectly well-founded, for there 
could be no doubt that the security would 
be good if it had been examined by the 
Loan Commissioners. But he did not think 
it was correct to say that the benefit to the 
parties would be £25,000. In dealing with 
this subject there were two things to be 


taken into consideration. One was that 
at periods of monetary crisis not only was 
the rate of interest raised, but the area of 
transactions was contracted and people 
were indisposed to enter into engagements 
which were supposed to be of a secondary 
or inferior order. That view would be 
taken with regard to many of the Irish 
railways, which would labour under a pre- 
judice that would prevent them from ob- 
taining advances at all at such a moment. 
Then in most of these cases, besides ob- 
ligations on debentures, there were likewise 
obligations on the private acceptances of 
Directors. Though he did not wish to 
speak of those debentures as if any dis- 
credit attached to them, he might remark 
that it was the want of a margin in the 
available returns that rendered it difficult 
to renew such acceptances at low rates of 
interest. With regard to these acceptances, 
the present measure might have a benefi- 
cial effect, by enabling the Directors to 
Tenew acceptances which they might other- 
wise have to take up. After what had 
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been said by his hon. Friend (Mr. Childers), 
the right hon. Gentleman would probably 
be able to appreciate the amount of inno- 
vation introduced by this Bill. There need 
not, at all events, be any apprehension that, 
in consequence of this measure, a standing- 
ground would be given to English railway 
companies to make application to the Go- 
vernment for advances, In the present 
instance the distinction was that these ad- 
vances were not made for the purpose of 
any construction of new railways. That 
was by the amount of innovation proposed 
by the late and approved by the present 
Government. He thought the right hon, 
Gentleman opposite would be disposed to 
agree that that was a justifiable proceeding. 
The right hon. Gentleman was aware that 
there was not the slightest apprehension 
on the ground of the sufficiency of the se- 
curity ; while, on the ground of precedent, 
he for one could not see how any argument 
could be drawn from the present proceeding 
in any other circumstances which were 
likely to arise. 

Mr. GRANT said, he was not alto- 
gether convinced of the wisdom of the 
policy laid down by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Lancashire 
(Mr. Gladstone), The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire had raised a large 
question on what seemed at first to be a 
very small one. Indeed, the whole subject 
of legislation respecting railways generally, 
and also the subject of the raising of their 
capital by railway companies, were involved 
in it. The acceptances referred to by the 
right hon. Gentleman existed only in the 
case of those railways which were techni- 
cally known as ‘contractors’ lines,’’ and 
he had never known any line, the capital 
of which had been subscribed by the public, 
for which{the_acceptances of the Directors 
had been given at all. He understood that 
this measure was intended as a boon to 
Ireland. If the House was of opinion that 
public money should be sent to Ireland to 
re-pay to private capitalists debts which 
the railway companies were unable to meet 
he had no more to say; but he feared 
that, unless some exceptional principle of 
legislation was to be adopted for Ireland, 
the example would soon be extended to 
England, where already there was more 
than one company and one set of creditors 
who were in a condition to set up the de- 
mand. Indeed, the Bill, though brought 
forward with the apparent object of bene- 
fiting Ireland, in reality only conferred a 
benefit on private capitalists. If it were 
pretended that these loans of money were 
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to be advanced for the construction or 
completion of new lines of railways in 
Ireland, and thereby giving occasion for 
the employment of labour, there might be 
some apparent argument in favour of a 
measure like the present. As it was, 
however, he agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxfordshire 
that the Bill which authorized the loan of 
public money for the good of private in- 
dividuals would establish a very dangerous 
precedent. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER wished to state the chief reason 
which induced Her Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment to take up this measure which had 
been introduced by their predecessors, be- 
cause that reason had not been mentioned 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite. It 
was shown to Her Majesty’s Government 
that the rolling stock of many of the rail- 
ways in Ireland would be seized by credi- 
tors, and the general communication of the 
country seriously embarrassed unless some 
measure were passed in order to prevent 
such a state of things. The fact that this 


was a great question of public convenience 
mainly influenced the Government in their | 
decision ; but there was also another, though | 


a secondary consideration. The Bill having 
been sanctioned by the late Government, 
the persons who were to be relieved had, 
of course, counted upon the arrangement 


as one which would certainly be carried out, | 


and they had refrained, in consequence, 
from making engagements which otherwise 
might have been entered into. It was 
quite clear, therefore, that under the cir- 
cumstances great injustice would be done 
if the Bill were not proceeded with. There- 
fore, first, on the broad ground of public 
policy—for that was the main ground ; and 
secondly, as a matter of justice to indi- 
viduals—which he thought ought to have 
some weight in the case—the Government 
had adopted the plan which had been pro- 
posed by their predecessors. 

Mr. WHALLEY thought that in this 
matter the Government ought to wait for 
the opinion of the Railway Commission 
that was now sitting on the subject of 
Irish Railways. There was a tendency 
on the part of all railway companies to 
keep their fares higher than was for the 
benefit of the companies themselves. There 
was also a tendency among them to estab- 
lish a monopoly which was not only adverse 
to the interests of the public, but adverse 
also to the interests of the monopolists 
themselves. If this system of advances 
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were established there were many railways, 
especially in Wales, that would be as ready 
to claim assistance from the Government 
as the Irish railways were. But he ad. 
mitted that as the Government had already 
advanced money to Irish railways, thig 
advance might be considered as protecting 
their own property. 

Mr. MONSELL wished to point out 
that this temporary advance had nothing to 
do with the general inquiry into the state 
of Irish railways which he had had the 
honour to bring forward in the course of 
last Session. The object of this Bill was 
purely temporary ; it was to lend money for 
three months, which might be extended to 
twelve ; and the necessity for it arose not 
only from the financial crisis, but also from 
the political state of the country. He had 
made inquiries of a gentleman who was 
thoroughly conversant with the state of 
Ireland, who told him that since the oe- 
currence of the Fenian disturbances it had 
become impossible to get the bills renewed ; 
and if the Government now refused this 
temporary advance the effect would be, as the 





Chancellor of the Exchequer had truly said, 
to stop the railways altogether. It was 
not, therefore, a matter of convenience for 
| private individuals ; it was distinctly fora 

public object of great importance to the 
| country, and it had nothing to do with the 
| general question of railway management. 

Mr. BLAKE said, there was one cir- 
cumstance that entitled Irish railways to 
peculiar consideration which seemed to be 
overlooked by every speaker except the 
right hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Monsell). It was not only the monetary 
panic, it was the unfortunate insurrec- 
tionary movement that had caused the diffi- 
culty. The unfortunate Fenian move- 
ment had raised such a distrust in the 
minds of the bondholders that they had in- 
sisted on the payment of the bonds as they 
became due. The Directors, in many in- 
stances, had given their own private secu- 
rity to cover the demands. Had they not 
done so the rolling stock of their lines 
would have been seized. 

Mr. SYNAN denied the allegations that 
had been put forward by the hon. Member 
for Kidderminster (Mr. Grant.) The Bill 
was not intended to make advances to pri- 
vate individuals, it was not intended to cover 
private securities, but it was to advance 
money to public companies, to cover public 
securities, and to prevent the railway lines 
from being altogether stopped. Advances 
of money had been made to India for rail- 
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ways, on the plea that those were repro- 
ductive works ; and was Ireland, an integral 
part of the Empire, to be treated worse 
than India? He could not conceive any- 
thing more injurious to the connection be- 


tween the two countries than to talk of this 
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| securities. 
| dered before the Report was brought up. 
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the mortgages given to the Loan Commis- 
sioners were in the nature of salvage mort- 
gages, and would take priority over other 
The point should be consi- 


Mr. CHILDERS said, the intention 


measure as one of jobbing and intended | was that the Treasury should stand in the 


for the benefit of private individuals. 

Mr. ALDERMAN LUSK said, he did not 
mean to oppose the Bill, but he considered 
that it was not in consonance either with 
mercantile principles or with the principles 
of political economy. The excuse was put 
forward which was used by every man 
who paid only 10s. in the pound—the bad 
times. The House was told that the bonds 
were refused to be renewed. And why ? 
Because the securities were not good. As 
a rule he believed that the more companies 
of this description were assisted the worse 
they got, and the greater ruin they pro- 
duced at last. As he said, he did not mean 
to oppose the present Bill, but he hoped 
the Government would not go any further 
in this line. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

Clauses 1 to 3 agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Advances of Money to Rail- 
way Companies in Ireland). 

Mr. HENLEY asked the late Secretary 
to the Treasury how, if the money granted 
was not enough for all, the priority of the 
parties applying was to be settled? Was 
“first come first served’’ to be the rule, 
or what was ? 

Mra. CHILDERS said, advances could 
be made only to replace certain debentures 
falling due, not to replace the whole of the 
debentures of the companies. The limited 
number of debentures falling due within a 
period of three months, or even twelve 
months after the passing of the Act, would 
not in all exceed the £500,000 voted for 
the purpose. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 5 agreed to. 

Clause 6 (In default of Payment for 
Twelve Months Undertaking vested in 
Secretary of Public Works Loan Commis- 
sion ers.) 

Mr. HENLEY wished to know whether 
the Treasury would stand in the same posi- 
tion in regard to priority as the debenture 
holders that had been paid off. The clause 
left the point in doubt. 

Tate ATTORNEY GENERAL aid, 
the point was worthy of consideration. 
As the clause stood he apprehended that 
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position of the creditors whose bonds had 
been paid off. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, that as the clause 
stood if the money advanced by the Com- 
missioners was not repaid in a twelve- 
month they would stand in the position of 
first mortgagees, and the whole of the 
undertakings would vest in them. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ppro- 
posed, with the view of removing any 
doubt, to insert the words providing that 
the priority proposed to be given to the 
Commissioners should not exist as against 
the holders of other debentures or securi- 
ties. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

On Motion that the Bill be reported, 

Mr. HENLEY said, it was not to be 
supposed that in assenting to this Bill he 
would be committed to anything which had 
been stated by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Limerick (Mr. Monsell) 
with regard to the future amalgamation 
of Irish railways or the future lowering 
of fares. He had not formed any opinion 
on the point, and consequently could not 
have expressed any. 

Amendment made. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. MONSELL said, the two things 
were entirely separate. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the diatinction 
between the two subjects would be clearly 
shown by the second and longer Treasury 
Minute dealing with the whole subject of 
Irish railways, which the Government, he 
supposed, would not object to produce. 

Motion agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be consi- 
dered upon Monday next. 


LANDED ESTATES COURT, é&c., 
(IRELAND) (re-committed) BILL. 


(Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, Mr. Chichester Fortescue.) 


[pit 174.) CoMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 agreed to. 
3G 
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Clause 2 (Rules made by the Lord 
Chancellor and One Judge only to be 
valid.) 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, | 
that until the death of Judge Hargreave, | 
which everybody, who had either the plea- | 
sure of his acquaintance or knowledge of | 
the services performed by him in the 
Landed Estates Court, must deeply lament, 
that Court was constituted of three Judges, 
whose aggregate salaries amounted to 
£7,500. In the year 1858 a Bill was in- 
troduced proposing to reduce the number 
of Judges to two; but in consideration of 
the increased work which this change 
would entail, it was proposed to increase 
their salaries—in one case to £3,500, and 
in the other to £3,000 a year. Objection 
was, however, taken to the reduction of 
the number of Judges at that time, and 
in consequence the number was continued 
at three; the salaries remaining at the 
lower figure of £2,500 a year, or rather, 
he should say, at £3,000 a year for the 
chief Judge of the Court, Mr. Martley, 
and £2,500 for each of his colleagues and 
for every succeeding Judge of the Court, 
The death of Judge Hargreave, reducing 
the number of the Judges to two, neces- 
sarily threw a very considerable increase of 
duty upon each. Statements had been 
made as to a supposed reduction in the 
amount of business in the Court; but, 
having endeavoured to inform himself upon 
this point, he found that the business, as 
far as regarded the number of petitions 
filed for the last five or six years, had 
been rather increasing annually than other- 
wise. Taking simply those years during 
which the Landed Estates Court had been 
in existence, in 1859 there were 298 
petitions ; in 1860, 410; in 1861, 474; 
in 1862, 579; in 1863, 574; in 1864, 
518 ; and in 1865, 519. For the last five 
years, therefore, the petitions had always 
exceeded 500 annually. The amount of 
purchase money, also, though in each suc- 
ceeding year there had been a slight de- 
crease, was extremely large. In 1861 it 
amounted to £1,300,000 and upwards ; 
in 1862 to £1,600,000 and upwards ; in 
1863 to £1,300,000 and upwards; in 
1864 to £1,300,000 and upwards; and 
in 1865 to£1,000,000 and upwards. More- 
over, the Court now transacted a certain 
amount of business quite unconnected with 
purchase money—namely, that relating to 
the declaration of titles ; this business was 
not represented in the returns by any 
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Court had not until recent years the power 
of dealing with life estates, the investiga- 
tion of the titles of which occasioned as 
much trouble as an estate in fee simple, 
while the amount of purchase money which 
passed through the Court was very much 
less. The business of the Court, in fact, 
did not show any symptom of decline, and 
the two Judges would have for the future 
to do almost as much work as had been 
hitherto done by the three Judges. With 
regard to the power of the Landed Estates 
Court, and the importance of the questions 
which came under their jurisdiction, he 
believed they were greater than the power 
and the jurisdiction of the other Courts 
in Ireland—at all events, its Judges oceu-. 
pied a position equal with that of other 
Judges. The Bill introduced into the 
House this year, but now withdrawn, pro- 
posing to create a Vice Chaneellor in Ire- 
land, named the sum of £4,000 a year as 
his salary ; and he believed the salary of 
the puisne Judges was about the same 
amount. Now, the salary of the Judges 
of the Landed Estates Court was only 
£2,500 a year. In a comparison of the 
number of days the Court of Chancery and 
the Landed Estates Court were occupied it 
was shown that the latter sat a much 
greater length of time, though the Judges 
received a smaller salary. Parliament last 
year laid upon the Landed Estates Court 
another very important duty. A system 
of recording titles having been introduced 
into Ireland, the office was placed under the 
management of this Court, rendering neces- 
sary a greater or less amount of attention 
of the Judges during the whole of the year, 
including the period of vacation. The Court 
was responsible for the proper conduct of the 
office, and an appeal might at any time be 
made on any question that might arise. 
The Committee appointed to consider this 
matter were of opinion that the facts he 
had stated made out a very strong case in 
favour of the Judges of the Landed Es- 
tates Court. It might be said that it was 
unnecessary to make the alteration now 
that efficient Judges were doing the work 
at the present salary. But it was necessary 
to bear in mind that when it was first pro- 
posed to deal with incumbered estates, no 
Court was established, but Commissioners 
were appointed. It was a matter for won- 
der, then, that the seryices of two gentle- 
men like Mr. Longfield and Mr. Hargreave 
were secured; and that they should do 
what was seldom done before—namely, 
sacrifice their private practice and enter 
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upon 4 contract with the State for a period 
not extending beyond five years, without 
any security as to pension, at a salary of 
£2,000 a year. The working of that Com- 
mission was a complete success, constitut- 
ing a precedent, not merely for Ireland, 
but also for other countries, At the ex- 
piration of the five years, Parliament 
thought fit to constitute the Commission 
into a Court, and to increase the salaries 
of the Judges from £2,000 to £2,500 a 
year, and the result had proved extremely 
advantageous to the country. He con- 
tended that it would be a very short-sighted 
policy, seeing that these Judges had de- 
yoted almost their lifetime to the working 
of the Court, contributing in no slight de- 
gree to the success which had attended it, 
to say that although their successors might 
make a claim for increase of salary they 
should be debarred from doing so. It had 
been said by some persons that Judges 
could always be obtained to do the work 
fora salary of £2,500 per annum. This 


might be so;—he believed it would be 
found that the lower the salary was fixed 
the greater would be the number of the can- 
didates ; but the question was how to get 
the best men, and especially in the Landed 
Estates Court. In ordinary Courts, where 


the case was argued on both sides, before 
the Judge gave his decision, it was com- 
paratively difficult for him to go wrong ; 
but, when it became necessary to deal with 
a title to landed property, the result of the 
investigation of which would be to give 
somebody an indefeasible title, and that 
investigation not conducted with argument 
on both sides, but depending wholly on the 
skill, care, and attention of the Judge per- 
forming the work, a man of greater ability 
and experience was required than in the 
judicial Courts, where the business was 
carried on in open court. There would be 
more difficulty in properly filling up a va- 
cancy in the Landed Estates Court than 
was anticipated, and he ventured to say 
that it was by no means clear that a salary 
of £2,500 a year would command the ser- 
vices of the best men. Whether regard 
was had to the present Judges and the 
increased work they were called upon to 
perform, or to the interests and prospects 
of the Court in the future, it seemed to him 
that there was an absolute necessity for 
raising the salary of the two Judges. The 
amount the Government proposed was 
£3,000, in place of the £2,500 they were 
pee receiving. The total sum which 

been paid to the three Judges was 
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£7,500 per annum ; but if £3,000 were 
to be given to each of the two Judges, 
there would be a saving effected of £1,500. 
He trusted this would meet with the ap- 
proval of the Committee; and he now pro- 
posed to fill up the blank in the second 
clause with the sum of £3,000. 

Mr. PIM said, he was surprised, after 
the statement of the hon. and learned At- 
torney General as to the important nature 
of the business transacted by the Landed 
Estates Court, the large amount of work 
which necessarily came before it, and the 
additional duties recently imposed upon it, 
that he should have come to the conclusion 
that the salaries of the Judges of the Court 
should be fixed at only £3,000 a year each. 
The duties of the Judges of the Landed 
Estates Court were, according to the At- 
torney General’s own statement, quite as 
onerous as those of the common law 
Judges, and consequently they ought to 
receive as high salaries; yet, under the 
Chancery Bill brought in by the late Go- 
vernment, it had been proposed to fix the 
salary of the Vice Chancellor at £4,000 a 
year. He did not see that higher attain- 
ments were required for the office of Vice 
Chancellor. The Judge of the Court of 
Probate again, whose judicial functions 
were exercised in dealing with property, 
whose duties were not more difficult, and 
did not require higher legal attainments, 
received a salary of £3,500 a year. In 
the Vice Chancellors’ and other Courts, if 
a mistake was made, it was open to suitors 
to have it corrected speedily ; but in the 
Landed Estates Court, if a mistake was 
committed, it might not be discovered for 
twenty years. The duties of Judges of the 
Landed Estates Court were therefore of 
such a character as to require men of the 
highest legal attainments and great expe- 
rience, yet they were to receive salaries 
less than the Vice Chancellor, and less 
by £700 a year than the Judges of 
the Common Law Courts. If £3,000 a 
year was sufficient for a Judge of the 
Landed Estates Court, the salaries of the 
other Judges would be adequate at the 
same amount. But the only way to obtain 
good Judges “was to pay them properly ; 
and Judge Longfield had very fairly put 
not his own case, but the case of the Court 
over which hefpresided, when he stated 
that it ought to be placed on a perfect 
equality with the Superior Courts of com- 
mon law in Ireland. In that opinion he 
(Mr. Pim) fully joined, and he believed it 
was also shared by a large number of per- 
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sons in Ireland. It was not for himself, | land, and that it would be no longer ne- 
but for his judicial successors in his Court, | cessary to have both staffs of Judges. 
that Judge Longfield sought the increased} Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, the 
salary; and in a correspondence with the | Court was one of the established and 
Lord Lieutenant, who was of opinion that | regular Courts of the country, and not a 
his own salary ought to be increased for} mere temporary tribunal. The hon. Mem- 
the great services he had rendered to the | ber for Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield) had termed 
public in his Court, and who suggested | it the Incumbered Estates Court, but its 
that the increase should not be extended | correct name was the Landed Estates 
to his successors, he declined to accept the} Court. The Landed Estates Court was 
increase for himself under such restrictions. | very different from the original Incum- 
That was highly honourable to Mr. Long- | bered Estates Court, which was estab- 
field—and his (Mr. Pim’s) opinion was, if| lished for one specific purpose—namely, 
the country was to have good Judges they | to clear estates from incumbrances and to 
must pay them well. ascertain what surplus remained after that 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that if he had} process had been gone through; whereas 
been inclined to oppose the proposition of | the Landed Estates Court did that one 
the Attorney General he should have run | species of business, and a great deal more 
considerable risk of defeat, because one-| besides. Among other duties it did a 
half of the Members then in the House | great mass of business having reference to 
were Irishmen, and more than one-half of| declarations of title. It further enter- 
the rest were lawyers. Having listened tained applications for the purpose of ex- 
to the remarks of the hon. and learned | change, while it had also to deal with the 
Attorney General, and having, while he general record of titles throughout the 
was at the Treasury, perused the corre-| country. As to the amount of business 
spondence on the subject, he did not think | which was transacted by it, he had to state 
that £3,000 a year was an excessive salary | that, instead of its being of a temporary 
to propose in this case. The Government | or evanescent character, it had continued 
ought not to underpay their judicial | to increase up to 1862, since which year 
officers or other Civil servants, but they | it seemed to have been almost stationary. 
should be most careful to reduce their! In 1859 only 298 petitions had been pre- 
number when they were more numerous | sented to the Court ; in 1865 the number 
than the business required; and it was! was 519, while the sums of money which 
certainly the case that on a comparison | were annually passed through the Court 
between England and Ireland it would be| amounted to between £1,000,000 and 
found that the number of Judges in the| £2,000,000. He wassorry that no similar 
latter country was greatly disproportionate | Court had been established in England, 
to the population and the amount of busi-| where he thought it would confer great 
nessdone. A diminution of the number | advantage. In 1862 Parliament had es- 
of Judges in this particular Court was, he/| tablished the Land Registry Office in 
believed, a salutary and feasible arrange-| England; but that plan had not turned 
ment; and other reductions of the judicial | out to be very successful, and he be- 
establishment in Ireland might be carried | lieved that circumstance was to be in a 
out with perfect success, without impair-| great degree attributed to the fact that 
ing the efficiency of the tribunals, while a| it was based on a different principle from 
saving would be effected in the public|the Landed Estates Court in Ireland, 
expenditure. | which had proved a great success. 

Mr. HADFIELD wanted to know whe- Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
~~ the Incumbered Estates Court was! (y,ns0s 3 to 5 agreed to. 
o be continued for ever, and what was the 5 
operation of the law which referred titles! _ Clause 6 (The recited Acts of last Ses- 
of estates to those Judges to be investi-| sion to be carried out by Recorder of 
gated, and which then brought such es-| Titles.) 
tates into the market with an indefeasible! Mr. PIM wished to know what the 
title; to be acknowledged for ever? Sup-| clause meant. It was necessary that the 
posing that such a jurisdiction should be/| person appointed to discharge the duties 
done away with, it appeared to him that! of ‘ Recording Officer” should be in at- 
the other part of the business discharged | tendance every day; but it was only 
by those Judges might be turned over to| natural that Mr. Urlin, the person ap- 
the existing common law Judges in Ire-| pointed to the post, should expect some 
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yacation. He wished to know whether 
that Gentleman would be entitled to take 
a holiday; and, if so, whether, in the 
event of his being absent for a month from 
his duties, the person who under the 10th 
clause might be appointed his substitute, 
would be entitled to receive remunera- 
tion. He also wished to know whether 
the Recording Officer would be more inde- 
pendent of the Judges than any other 
Examiner, and whether the Judges could, 
without a dereliction of duty, in any de- 
gree throw off the responsibility which, 
under the law as it stood, it was intended 
they should exercise ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL agreed 
that it was important that they should 
have a distinct and clear apprehension of 
the responsibility of the Judges of the 
Court with reference tothe record of titles. 
It was the very essence of the Act that 
the Judges of the Court, and they alone, 
should be responsible for the working of 
the Act; and he should deprecate any pro- 
vision of the Bill which would have, in 
the slightest degree, the appearance of 
setting up any officer who would detract 
in any degree from the responsibility of 
the Judges. Mr. Urlin would be under 
the control of the Judges, and would be 
answerable and amenable to them in every 
way for the discharge of his duties. With 
regard to the question of salaries, the 
Treasury would have the power of regu- 
lating the salaries of the various officers. 
It was proposed to give to Mr. Urlin £200 
ayear in addition to his ordinary salary 
as Examiner; because, unlike the other 
Examiners, the duties of his office extended 
over the whole year, including the vaca- 
tin. This £200 a year would be, as it 
were, the income provided for the officer 
who might perform the duties of Examiner 
during the vacations, and if Mr. Urlin had 
a holiday, and a substituted officer per- 
formed his duty, some arrangement would 
be made by which the substitute so pro- 
po would be paid out of the additional 

200. 

Mr. MONSELL said, the Judges of the 
Landed Estates Court had expressed the 
opinion that Mr. Urlin was not the fittest 
man for the post; in that case he thought 
it rather extraordinary to appoint him by 
name in the Act. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL observed, 
ee the Judges did not say Mr. Urlin was 

t 


Mn. MONSELL read the statement to 
Which he had referred, and which declared 
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that the Judges objected to Mr. Urlin’s 
name appearing in the Bill, as they did 
not admit that he was the fittest of the 
officers to deal with the post, and they de- 
clined to be responsible for the working of 
the measure if they were refused the 
power of naming the officer they thought 
best fitted to do the work. On that 
ground he objected to the clause. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
Mr. Urlin would be employed under and 
by the Judges of the Court, and would be 
responsible to them ; and if there was any 
failure in the performance of his duties he 
would be removable. 

Mr. BRADY considered that a clause 
involving so important a change ought not 
to be passed while the Law Officers on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House 
were not present. He, therefore, moved 
that Progress be reported. 

Mr. CHILDERS regretted that such a 
paper as that read by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Monsell) should have been 
read to the House, and felt bound to say 
that the arrangement under which Mr. 
Urlin was appointed was made, after care- 
ful consideration by the late Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland (Mr. Lawson), to super- 
sede impracticable arrangements which had 
been proposed before, and under which the 
working of the Act must have broken 
down. It would have been better if the 
Committee had refrained from dealing 
with a personal matter like this, and had 
trusted to the late and present Attorney 
Generals, who had well considered the 
matter. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that although he was not responsible for 
drawing the clause, he supported it, be- 
lieving that Mr. Urlin was qualified to fill 
the office. 

Mr. SYNAN considered that the ap- 
pointment should be left to the discretion 
of the Judge of the Court, and not filled 
by express enactment. 

Mr. O’BEIRNE thought it would be 
unjust to Mr. Urlin, who had been a public 
servant for the last eighteen years, if the 
clause were left out. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 

Mr. O’BEIRNE proposed, with the 
view of destroying the existing monopoly 
by which the purchaser of stock by order 
of the Court was confined to a limited 
number of brokers in Dublin, to add after 
Clause 3 the following :— 
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“Tt shall be lawful for the person or persons 
having the carriage of any order or direction of 
the Court for the investment of any money in 
the purchase of the stocks, funds, or annuities 
transferable at the Bank of Ireland, or the transfer 
for sale of any of such stocks, funds, or annuities, 
to employ any one of the licensed stockbrokers, 
being a member of the Stock Exchange in Dublin, 
to make such investment or transfer.” 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ob- 
jected to the clause. It was a question 
of considerable difficulty. Arguments could 
be used on both sides with considerable 
weight, and as it would be impossible to 
accede to the clause without rendering a 
change necessary in the Irish Court of Chan- 
cery, he hoped the clause would not be 
pressed. It might be proper to make an 
alteration in the practice of the Courts, but 
if so it ought to be done after due notice 
and in a different form. 

Mr. CHILDERS thought that if any 
change was to be made it. would be much 
better to appoint a salaried broker in Ire- 
land as was now the case in England. 

Mr. O’BEIRNE said, he had been 
induced to move the clause at the request 
of the stockbrokers of Dublin. The Eng- 
lish Court of Chancery ought not to be 
urged as an objection to making this change 
in Ireland. Since 1858 the business in 
the Landed Estates Court had been con- 
fined to six brokers only, and during that 
time £7,500,000 worth of stock had been 
purchased, and £2,500,000 invested by 
the court. It had given extreme dissatis- 
faction to a highly respectable body of 
men. 

Mr. SYNAN objected to the sudden 
manner in which the clause had been 
brought forward. There ought to have 
been due notice given of it. It was not 
fair to deal with this subject in the partial 
manner proposed. If they agreed to the 
clause they would have a different practice 
in the Court of Chancery and the Landed 
Estates Court. He hoped the Committee 
would reject the clause. 

Mr. PIM hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would not press his Amendment. 

Mr. O’BEIRNE said, he would consent 
to withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Schedule agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next, 


Mr. O Beirne 








PUBLIC HEALTH (re-committed) BILL, 
(Mr. Bruce, Mr. Chichester Fortescue, 
Sir George Grey.) 

[BLL 202.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 10 agreed to. 

Clause 11 (Supply of Water to Distriet 
of Sewer Authority.) 

Mr. HENLEY objected to power being 
given to make waterworks a charge on 
the poor rates, which would impose a 
heavy burden on the land. As, however, 
the late and present Government had com- 
bined in framing the Bill, it would be idle 
for him to divide the Committee. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 12 and 13 agreed to. 

Clause 14 (Proceedings where Sewer 
Authority in Default.) 

Mr. HENLEY said, it was proposed 
to strike out this and several of the sub- 
sequent clauses, substituting a proviso that 
complaints against a local Board should be 
made to the Home Secretary, instead of 
to the justices. He regarded this aso 
very unsatisfactory mode of appeal. 

Mr. BRUCE pointed out inconveniences 
attending a complaint against a public 
Board being heard by the local justices, 
who, moreover, in some cases had not 
adjudicated in a satisfactory manner. 

Clause struck out. 

Clauses 15 to 17 struck out. 

Clauses 18 and 19 agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Police power with respect 
to nuisances.) 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, it was 
undesirable to mix the police up with these 
matters. They were not the proper persons 
to judge of what was and what was not 4 
nuisance. This function should be left in 
the metropolis to the local authorities, 
whose officers hitherto had discharged their 
duties efficiently. He therefore moved the 
insertion of words exempting the metro- 
politan district from the operation of the 
clause. 

An Amendment moved, after “ autho- 
rity” to insert ‘‘ except within the district 
of the Metropolis as defined by the Act 
for the better local Management of the 
Metropolis.” 

Mr. BRUCE said, that there were 
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t complaints of the manner in which 
the Nuisances Removal Act and the Public 
Health Act had been carried out within 
the metropolis. At this moment the police 
were largely used in London to report upon 
smoke nuisances and to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Common Lodging Houses 
Act, and their powers in these cases had 
been satisfactorily exercised. He regarded 
the clause as of the greatest importance 
for the preservation of the public health. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of persons 
were at present dying unnecessarily, and 
he knew no means so effectual for limiting 
that number of preventible deaths as the 
employment of the police in the removal 
of nuisances. 

Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS ssup- 
ported the Amendment. The clause, as 
it stood, placed every private house in 
London at the mercy of any policeman 
who might choose to enter it, in order to 
sniff about for nuisances. It was most 


unwise in this way to throw contempt 
upon the persons who had been specially 
appointed to watch over the public health; 
nor was it expedient to cast upon those 
whose primary business it was to preserve 
the public peace the invidious duty of find- 


ing out nuisances. The result of passing 
by the local authorities and not acting 
through them, could only be to make bad 
worse; whereas the object in view was to 
make bad better. 

Mr. BARROW concurred with the hon. 
and learned Member in thinking that the 
local authorities should not be put aside 
in order to give power to the police; but 
he objected to the principle of excepting 
the metropolis from the country at large. 

Mr. BRADY also objected to the 
manner in which it was proposed to em- 
ploy the police, than whom he considered 
no class of men more incapable of looking 
after nuisances ; and he was particularly 
apprehensive that in Ireland the agency 
of the police would prove obnoxious to the 
people. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he had under- 
stood that an Amendment of which he had 
given notice would remove objections to 
the clause. Where the local authorities 
neglected to remove nuisances there must 
be some one to put them in motion. He 
admitted that it would be objectionable to 
leave it to the chief of the police to take 
the initiative on his own responsibility; but 
the ground of objection seemed to be taken 
away when the chief of the police could 
be put in motion only upon an application 
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being made to the Secretary of State, sup- 
ported by proof of the necessity for inter- 
ference. It was in this way that the Smoke 
Act had been put into operation with be- 
neficial result. 

Mr. AYRTON also deprecated the 
weakening of local jurisdiction. The dis- 
tinction between London and the country 
had been already made by the law, the 
Metropolitan police not being responsible 
to any local authority. The Secretary of 
State, in assuming the same relations to- 
wards local bodies that the Poor Law 
Board sustained towards Boards of Guar- 
dians, should not do more than that ana- 
logy suggested. He was of opinion that 
the reasons against the clause as amended 
were far more weighty than those which 
had been urged in its favour. Nothing 
could be more injurious to a proper state 
of feeling in society than to vest in the 
police the right of making domiciliary visits 
to the houses of the people. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State would be prepared to adopt the sug- 
gestion of his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Chambers) in preference to his own Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he was glad to 
hear that his right hon. Friend intended 
to propose the Amendment spoken of by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite, 
because, as the section now stood, every 
common policeman in country villages 
would have to carry out the provisions of 
the Act. They had a good object in view, 
but it might be defeated by bad machinery, 
and if enactments of this kind were to be 
carried into effect, it was better to lead 
the people than endeavour to drive them. 
It was no use to have a good object in 
view unless proper means were taken to 
attain it. If his right hon. Friend liked 
to take upon himself the duty he proposed, 
it could not devolve upon a more proper 
and responsible person. 

Mr. LOCKE said, the arguments of 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) did not apply 
to the alteration suggested by the Seere- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 
If the local authority neglected his duty 
power ought to be given to the Secretary 
of State to compel him to perform it. It 
might be thought from the present dis- 
cussion that there was no necessity for 
the Bill; but it should be remembered 
that they were threatened with a severe 
visitation of the cholera, and every pos- 
sible means should be adopted to avert 
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the danger from houses whose condition 
was calculated to spread contagion through- 
out their neighbourhood. This principle 
ought certainly to be established—that if 
the local authorities did not perform their 
duty somebody ought to have power to 
compel them. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he would accept the 
Amendment. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL observed | 


that it must be extremely satisfactory to 
the House to learn that in Marylebone the 
administration of affairs was so complete. 
But with respect to Marylebone and all 
other parishes it was only in case the local 
authorities did not discharge their duty 
the proposition of his right hon. Friend 
the Home Secretary would have effect. 

Amendment negatived. 

Mr. BAZLEY moved an Amendment 
the object of which was to omit those 
words in the clause which give the chief 
officer of police the power of instituting 
proceedings for the removal of nuisances. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
36, to leave out the words “the chief 
officer of police may,’’ and insert the words 
**such nuisance authority shall.”—(Mr. 
Bazley.) 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 78; 
Noes 24: Majority 54. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 21 agreed to. 

Clause 22 (Requisition of Ten Inhabit- 
ants equivalent to Certificate of Medical 
Officer) Clause A. 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS asked for some 
explanation of the provision that a requi- 
sition of ten inhabitants should be equiva- 
lent to a certificate of the medical officer. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, it some- 
times happened that a nuisance might 
exist which a medical officer would not 
certify was actually injurious to health, 
but which, at the same time, for the 
comfort of the residents it might be highly 
desirable to remove. This clause gave 
facilities for the purpose. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that for the sake 
of preserving health stringent measures 
might be submitted to; whereas if the 
comfort of the inhabitants merely were 
interfered with, they ought to be left to 
their common-law remedy. It must be a 
very queer nuisance which doctors would 


Mr. Locke 
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not certify to be injurious to health. As 
far as his experience went, they were by 
no means mealy-mouthed in such cases, 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the case in con- 
templation was one where the medical 
officers omitted to certify. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL pointed 
out that, according to the section of the 
Nuisances Removal Act referred to in the 
clause, the certificate was only to enable 
two justices to inquire into the matter. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 23 (Definition of the word “ nui- 
sance.”’) 

Mr. HENLEY hoped that no poor 
man’s family, which might happen to 
number ten members or more, would on 
that account, and because it happened 
only to occupy two rooms, be disturbed 
on the ground of being a nuisance. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the definition ran 
thus :—‘*‘ Any house, or part of a house, 
so overcrowded as to be dangerous, or 
prejudicial to the health of the inmates.” 
What constituted the nuisance—the in- 
mates or the house? and, if the latter, 
how was it proposed to remedyit? By 
pulling down a house which might other- 
wise be in excellent condition ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, the nuisance was 
neither the house nor the inmates, but the 
overcrowding. The House had already 
dealt with two great causes of disease ; it 
had done much towards improving the 
supply of water, and something also to- 
wards the removal of ordinary nuisances 
by drainage ; and they ought not to over- 
look the source of evil the most difficult of 
all to struggle against—the overcrowding 
of houses. All evidence received went to 
show the gigantic nature of this evil in 
every large town; and deputations had 
waited upon him, not only from different 
parts of the metropolis, but even from New- 
castle, on this subject. The deputations 
had urged, in the first place, the physical 
evil resulting from the crowding of large 
numbers into single rooms, but still more 
strongly the effects upon the morality of 
the people. In every large town thousands 
of persons were brought up in a state of 
moral degradation, which could only end 
in @ great national danger. In Scotland 
the law was the same as in England until 
1862, when the Scotch Police and Im- 
provement Act was passed. By the 11th 
clause of that Act the word “ nuisance” 
was taken to include any overerowding of 
an inhabited house or part of a house 
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He wanted to have a similar law passed for 
England. In the year when the Scotch 
Act was passed the city of Glasgow con- 
tained some of the filthiest wynds and 
alleys in the world ; but the authorities set 
to work, they discovered the overcrowded 
houses, ticketed them, and fixed the num- 
ber of persons who should be allowed to 
live in them. Had the Act been inopera- 
tive? Far from it, for the Glasgow au- 
thorities were now proposing to expend 
£1,250,000 in buying up the worst parts 
of the city and improving it. That cir- 
cumstance proved that the possession of 
powers such as this Bill would give, and 
the exercise of them, would bring to light 
the existence of evils and inspire people 
with a desire to remedy them. He ad- 
mitted the proposed innovation would be a 
serious one ; but he believed it would be 
most beneficial to the working classes, and 
he therefore entreated the Committee not 
to shrink on account of an occasional hard- 
ship from doing what would be a great and 
permanent good. 

Mr. AYRTON said, there was nothing 
in the Bill which would, as in the Scotch 
Act, determine the number of people that 
might live in a house, nor was there any- 
thing in the clause which declared over- 
crowding to be a nuisance. The Bill 
merely declared that if a house was in a 
state injurious to health the magistrate 
should have power to get the House re- 
paired, or order it to be locked up until it 
was repaired. According to his reading 
of the clause, nothing satisfactory could be 
done except by turning the inhabitants into 
the street. Were they prepared to pass a 
law by which power would be given sum- 
marily to turn people into the streets? In 
order to raise the question, he begged to 
move that the words—** Any house or part 
of a house so overcrowded as to be dan- 
gerous or prejudicial to the health of the 
inmates ”’ be omitted. 

Mr. COWEN said, that the law, as it 
stood at present, was disgraceful. In the 
town which he represented (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) during the last twelve months 
there had been 500 eases of typhus fever 
sent to the Fever Hospital, of whom 100 
died, and almost all of these cases had 
come not from common lodging-houses, 
but from overcrowded houses. He had 


aletter from one of his constituents urging 
the necessity of sanitary measures in the 
case of the fever dens of the town, and the 
adoption of steps to prevent overcrowding. 
He asked why they should not assimilate 
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the English to the Scotch law in this 
matter ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the clause would 
not only affect houses containing more than 
two or three families, but cottages with but 
one family, if the children happened to be 
too numerous for the size of the dwelling ; 
and he contended that it would be too 
hard to turn them out until suitable provi- 
sion was made for them. Until some 
better provision was made to meet the case 
of the working class, he should hesitate to 
support this clause. 

CotoneL W. STUART hoped the clause 
would be retained, as something of the 
kind was indispensably necessary. In the 
district in which he resided cottages were 
crowded to a dangerous degree, and he 
knew of no law to prevent it; while the 
landlords would do nothing in the matter. 

Mr. LEEMAN said, he was sorry to 
hear what had fallen from the Secretary 
of State, because in his opinion the present 
clause was the best portion of the Bill. 
For many years he had been the Chairman 
of a Board of Health in a large city, and 
experience had taught him that the provi- 
sion contained in the clause was absolutely 
necessary if the health of the inhabitants 
| was to be promoted. 
| Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH approved the 
clause, observing that the evidence in sup- 
port of it was conclusive. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the clause 
would, in effect, declare large numbers of 
cottages in the country containing but one 
family each, though a large one, to be 
nuisances, and the result would be to make 
the landlord turn the poor people into the 
street and pull the house down. Now, 
turning these people into the street without 
making provision for them would be a very 
serious matter. He would, therefore, oppose 
the clause, unless some proviso was inserted 
prohibiting the turning out a single family. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that a law declaring 
overcrowded houses to be a nuisance had 
been in force in Scotland for six years, 
and during that time whoever heard of a 
complaint, that any people had been hardly 
dealt with, reaching the Home Office? A 
large family inhabiting one small portion 
of the house would be a source of danger 
not only to the other people under the 
same roof, but to the whole district. He 
suggested that larger powers should be 
given, and that the authorities should be 
left to administer them. He thonght the 
House would be satisfied with the Scotch 
precedent. 
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Mr. HENLEY said, that the remarks 
of the right hon. Gentleman did not apply 
to houses containing but one family. If 
the powers to which he alluded were to be 
given to the authorities, they would have 
no option in the matter, but be compelled 
to enforce them. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the Scotch 
law might have worked admirably, but the 
— clause did not follow the Scotch 


aw. 

Mr. HENLEY asked what rule they 
were going to lay down as to the number 
of persons who might live in one room 
without its being prejudicial to health ? 

Sm ROBERT COLLIER said, it was 
impossible to say absolutely what number 
of persons inhabiting a house would ren- 
der it prejudicial to health. That must 
depend upon the size and construction of 
the house, its ventilation, and other circum- 
stances. With regard to the matter of 
definition, the Scotch law was identical 
with that proposed in this Bill. When 
they afterwards came to the other clauses 
they might impose a small fine in certain 
cases and not in others, so as not to make 
the operation of the measure oppressive. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that if the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bruce) had only held 
out the slightest hope that he would deal 
with the matter in the spirit just indicated 
by the late Solicitor General he should have 
been quite satisfied. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the definition given 
in the Scotch law might not be different 
from that contained in this Bill, but there 
was consequential legislation in the case of 
Scotland, which did not find its way into 
this measure. Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman would bring up a clause, legis- 
lating according to the Scotch law. 

Mr. BRUCE said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Henley) seemed to think that 
if a house was overcrowded and a nuisance 
to the neighbourhood, he ought to be 
allowed to remain if the overcrowding was 
due only to the occupier’s own family ; 
but he (Mr. Bruce) did not think that 
even if the house were the man’s own 
freehold he ought to be allowed to remain 
there to the injury of the community. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that if poor 
= were to be turned out of their 

omes, some provision must be made, at 
least temporarily, to prevent their being left 
houseless. 

Mr. BRUCE would be most happy to 
consider any modification of the elause 
that was not inconsistent with its efficiency, 


Mr. Bruce 
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but he should be sorry to bind himself to 
adopt any modification the effect of which 
he was not able to see. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he would withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


THE ATLANTIC CABLE, 
MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. HUNT, in moving the adjournment 
of the House, stated that he understood 
the Atlantic cable had been successfully 
completed, and that the first message had 
been received. He wished to know whether 
his hon. Friend opposite could confirm the 
statement ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he was happy 
to say that the statement was correct. He 
had great satisfaction in saying that the 
communication would be opened with New 
York to-morrow. 

An hon. Memper stated that he had 
in his hand a message that had just been 
received through the cable. 


Motion agreed to. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIATION) BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Dopson, Bill to apply a sum, 
out of the Consolidated Fund and the Surplus of 
Ways and Means, to the Service of the year ending 
thirty-first March, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-seven, and to appropriate the Supplies 
granted in this Session of Parliament, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Dopson, Mr. Caancextor of 
the Excurquer, and Mr. Hunt. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 


BILLS OF SALE ACT (1854) AMENDMENT 
[STAMPS] BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to provide that 
every Affidavit renewing the Registration of a 
Bill of Sale shall bear an adhesive Common Law 
Stamp of the value of Five Shillings. 


Resolution t be reported upon Monday next 


PRISONS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Secretary Watpotz, Bill for 
the amendment of the Laws relating to Prisons, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Secretary Wat- 
PoLe and Mr. Soicitorn GENERAL. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 250.) 
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CATTLE DISEASES PREVENTION ACT AMEND- 
MENT (NO. 2) BILL. 


Acts read ; considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Cattle Diseases Prevention 
Act. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Secretary Watrorz, Mr. 
Cuancettor of the Excuequer, and Mr. Hunt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 251.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before two o’clock, till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 30, 1866. 


MINUTES.}—Pusuc Brus—First Reading— 
Railway Companies’ Securities * (240). 

Second Reading—Parochial Buildings (Scotland) 
Act Amendment * (226) ; Thames Navigation * 
(214), and referred to Select Committee ; Fees 
(Public Departments) * (233); Parishes (Scot- 
land) Act (1844) Amendment * (235) ; County 
Assessments (221). 

Committee—New Forest Poor Relief* (203) ; 
Rochdale Vicarage* (241); Straits Settle- 
ments * (242); Courts of Justice * (218); In- 
land Revenue * (229); Colonial Branch Mints * 
(227). 

Report—New Forest Poor Relief * (203) ; Courts 
of Justice * (218); Inland Revenue * (229) ; 
Colonial Branch Mints* (227); Oyster and 
Mussel Fisheries * (243). 

Third Reading—Consecration of Churchyards 
(No. 2) (193), Order discharged ; British 
Columbia * (213); Oyster Bed Licences (Ire- 
land) * (203) ; Land Tax Commissioners’ 
Names * (179); Militia Pay *; Drainage and 
Improvement of Lands Act (Ireland) Provisional 
Order * (217); Public Works, Harbours, &c.* 
(219); Public Works Loans (Ireland) * (226) ; 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act Amendment * (165). 

Royal Assent—Sheriff Court Houses (Scotland) 
Act (1860) Amendment [29 & 30 Vict. c. 53); 
Revising Barristers’ Qualifications [29 & 30 
Vict. c. 54]; Postmaster General [29 & 30 
Vict. c. 55]; Pier and Harbour Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 2) [29 & 30 Vict. c. 56]; Cha- 
— Trusts Deeds Enrolment [28 & 30 Vict. 
¢. 57]. 


THE PRAYER AGAINST THE CATTLE 
PESTILENCE AND CHOLERA, 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv EBURY, who had given notice 
to move for Returns relating to Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, observed that, as he found 
very similar information had been furnished 
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not press his Motion. He would take that 
opportunity, however, of putting a question 
to the noble Earl at the head of the Go- 
vernment with respect to the prayer drawn 
up last year by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and read in every church, praying 
for Divine intervention for the repression 
of the cattle disease, and beseeching Di- 
vine protection against the threatened visi- 
tation of cholera. Appropriate as the 
prayer was at the time of its composition, 
he thought that circumstances had oceurred 
which would render desirable its reconstruc- 
tion—the cattle plague had been nearly 
stamped out, while the cholera, which was 
ravaging other countries at that time, was 
now fatally prevalent here. He wished, 
therefore, to know, Whether there was any 
intention of substituting a fresh form of 
petition, invoking Divine aid and assist- 
ance under present calamities and visita- 
tions ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he admitted 
that the language of the prayer was not 
at the present time so applicable as it was 
at the time when it was composed. He 
believed, however, that the introduction 
and continued use of the prayer in our 
churches had given considerable satisfaction 
throughout the country. In reply to the 
question which the noble Lord had put to 
him, he had to state that he was not aware 
that at present any intention had been 
formed of altering the prayer at present 
in use ; but he had no doubt the subject 
would receive attention from the most rev. 
Primate and other heads of the Chureh. The 
murrain was by no means stamped out, as 
it prevailed toa large extent among sheep ; 
but, as respected cholera, the language of 
the prayer was hardly appropriate, for since 
cholera had broken out in this country the 
petition against its visitation was scarcely 
reconcilable with fact. 


CONSECRATION OF CHURCHYARDS 
(No. 2) BILL—(No. 193). 
(The Lord Redesdale). 
THIRD READING. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Order of the Day 
for the Third Reading of this Bill be dis- 
charged.” —( The Lord Redesdale.) 


Lord STANLEY or ALDERLEY ob- 
jected to the Bill being dropped. It was 
generally agreed to be a very useful mea- 
sure; and although objections had been 
raised by the right rev. Bench to the Bill 
as first introduced, the required alterations 





tothe other House of Parliament, he should 





had been made in the present Bill. 
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Lorp REDESDALE. regretted to be 
compelled to withdraw the Bill, but on such 
a subject he held that it was desirable there 
should be a general concurrence of opinion. 
As that could not be secured, he deemed it 
best, under all the circumstances of the 
case, to withdraw the Bill. 

Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that no reason having been given for 
the withdrawal of the Bill, he should feel 
it his duty to divide the House against the 
Motion. 


On Question? their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 28 ; Not-Contents 19: Majo- 
rity 9. 

CONTENTS, 


Canterbury, Archp. Leven and Melville, E. 
Malmesbury, E. 
Powis, E 

Shrewsbury, E. 


Chelmsford,L.( LZ. Chan- 
cellor.) 

Buckingham and Chan- Hawarden, V. 

dos, D. 

Limerick, &c., Bp. 

London, Bp. 

Manchester, Bp. 


Belmore, E. 

Carnarvon, E. 

Chichester, E. 

Dartmouth, E. 

Derby, E. 

Devon, E. 

Doncaster, E. (D. Bue- 
cleuch and Queens- 


Churchill, L. 

Colville of Culross, L. 
Congleton, L. 

Raglan, L. 

Redesdale, L. [ Teller.] 


berry.) Silchester, L. (EZ. Long- 
Graham, E. (D. Mont- ford.) [Teller.] 
rose.) Sondes, L. 


Harrowby, E. Southampton, L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 
Normanby, M. Ebury, L. 
Foley, L. 
Amherst, E. Hunsdon, L. (V. Falk- 
Clarendon, E. land.) 


Kimberley, E. [Teller.] _Lyveden, L. 


Lucan, Minster, L. (M. Conyng- 
Romney, E. ham.) 
Russell, E. Mostyn, L. 

Ponsonby, L. (£. Bess- 
De Vesci, V. borough. ) 

Romilly, L, 
Clermont, L. Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Cranworth, L. [ Teller. ] 


Resolved in the Affirmative ; Order of 
the Day for the Third Reading discharged 
accordingly. 


ROCHDALE VICARAGE BILL—(No. 241.) 
(The Earl of Chichester.) 
COMMITTEE. 

House in Committee (according to Or- 
der). 

Clause 12 (Application of the surplus 
of the annual Proceeds.) 

Tue Eart or POWIS moved an Amend- 
Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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ment empowering the Commissioners, after 
they had carried out the other objects of 
the Bill, to provide, with the concurrence 
of the Bishop of the diocese, additional 
curates to celebrate Divine service in the 
town of Rochdale. 

Tue Eart or CHICHESTER objected 
to the Amendment. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he was 
prepared to support the Amendment. 

Tue Bishop or MANCHESTER said, 
he could not, in behalf of those with whom 
he acted, consent to the Amendment pro- 
posed. 


Assessments Bill. 


Amendment negatived. 


Amendments made : The Report thereof 
to be received To-morrow ; and Bill to be 
printed as amended (No, 241). 


COUNTY ASSESSMENTS BILL—(No. 221.) 
(The Earl of Devon.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Eart or DEVON, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, said, that the 
15 & 16 Vict. c. 81 gave power to the 
Justices in Quarter Sessions to appoint a 
committee to arrange the bases of the 
county rate. The 25 & 26 Vict. called 
the Union Assessment Committee Act, 
constituted in each union a committee for 
the purpose of settling the basis of the 
assessment for Poor Law purposes. A 
question had arisen as to whether the latter 
Act did not deprive the committee of the 
Justices of the powers given to them by 
the former one. This Bill declared that 
nothing in the Union Assessment Com- 
mittee Act should apply to any assessment 
made in pursuance of the provisions of the 


15 & 16 Vict. ¢. 81. 


Moved, *‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl of Devon.) 


Lorv CRANWORTH expressed his 
approval of the object of the Bill. 

Lorp REDESDALE observed, that 
the Union Assessment Act was passed for 
the purpose of securing a uniform rating 
throughout the county; but the present 
Bill would in effect create two rates, that 
for the county being different from the 
parish rate. The Union Assessment Act 
was not, perhaps, perfect, and it might be 
very desirable that something should be 
done to amend it; but he thought the re- 
medy now proposed was far from satisfac- 
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tory. It seemed to have been introduced 
because certain county committees had 
surmised that their power had been taken 
away from them by the Act he had referred 
to, and to promote the interests of the sur- 
yeyors. He should move that the Bill be 
read a second time that day three months. 

Amendment moved, to leave out (“‘ now,” 
and insert (‘‘this Day Three Months.”) 

Tue Eart or DEVON said, he was as 
anxious as any of their Lordships to secure 
uniform rating, and he would like to see a 
Bill introduced to effect this object ; but 
that was not likely to be done for some 
time to come, and until then it was desir- 
able that the Amendment the present Bill 
proposed should be made. 

Tae Eart or CHICHESTER said, 
that it appeared, from the doubts prevail- 
ing as to the Acts now in force, that 
something should be done, and he would 
therefore give his support to the Bill. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
understood the Bill would rectify the in- 
equality which had been introduced into 
the union by the county rate. If that 
were so, the Bill would effect a very im- 
portant improvement. 


On Question, that (‘‘ now’’) stand Part 
of the Motion? Resolved in the Afirma- 
tive; Bill read 2* accordingly, and com. 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House 
To-morrow. 


THAMES NAVIGATION BILL. 

Read 2* (according to Order) ; the Order of the 
Day for Consideration of Standing Orders Nos. 
37 & 38., in order to their being dispensed with, 
discharged ; Bill committed : The Committee to 
be proposed by the Committee of Selection. 

List of the Committee—E. Leven and Melville, 
E. Lucan, L. Foley, L. Raglan, L. Lyveden, 
(Chairman ). 


House adjourned at half past Six 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 30, 1866. 


MINUTES.] — New Memser Sworn — Hon. 
George William Barrington for Eye. 

Stuzct Commirree—Report—Master and Ser- 
vant [No. 449]; Metropolitan Local Govern- 
ment, &c, [No. 452]. 

Posuic Buis—Ordered—Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance,* 


Treland—Resignation of {Jury 30, 1866} 
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First Reading—Expiring Laws Continuance * 
[255]. 

Second Reading—Consolidated Fund (Appropria- 
tion) ; Cattle Diseases Prevention Act Amend- 
ment (No. 2)* [251]; Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion * [252) [Lords]; Prisons * [250]. 

Committee — Public Health (re-comm.) [202]; 
Reformatory Schools (re-comm.) [184]; In- 
dustrial Schools (re-comm.)* [185] ty $ 
Landed Estates Court, &c. (Ireland) * [174]; 
New Zealand* [225]; Common Law Courts 
(Fees and Salaries)* [240]; Bills of Sale 
Act (1854) Amendment * [235]; Naval Dis- 
cipline (re-comm.)* [231]; Dockyard Exten- 
sions* [246]; Bankruptcy Law Amendment, 
&e.* [106]. 

Report— Public Health (re-comm.) [253]; Re- 
formatory Schools (ré-comm.) [184]; Landed 
Estates Court, &c. (Ireland)* [174]; New 
Zealand * [225]; Common Law Courts (Fees 
and Salaries)* [240]; Bills of Sale Act 
(1854) Amendment* [235]; Naval Discipline 
(re-comm.)* [231]; Dockyard Extensions * 
[246]; Bankruptcy Law Amendment, &c.* 

106}. 

clndred as amended—Turnpike Acts Continu- 
ance * [229]; Local Government Supplemental 
(No, 4)* [234] ; Railways (Ireland) Temporary 
Advances * [220]; Oysters Cultivation (Ire- 
land) * [243]. 

Third Reading — Turnpike Trusts Arrange- 
ments * [228]; Poor Law Amendment * [221]; 
New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land Go- 
vernment * [244] [Lords] ; Public Libraries 
Act Amendment * [44], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Fortifications (Provision for Ex- 
penses) [244]; Traffic Regulation (Metro- 
polis * [227]; Prisons (Ireland) * [207]; Poor 
Relief (Ireland) Law Amendment * [153]; 
Hares and Rabbits (Scotland) * [210]; Cattle 
Diseases Prevention Act (1866) Amendment * 
[200}. 


Mr. Napier. 


ARMY ORDNANCE CORPS.—QUESTION. 


Masor JERVIS said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther any measures have been agreed on 
with the Treasury with the view of in- 
creasing the retiring allowances for the 
Ordnance Corps, and thus render them 
more efficient ? 

GeneraL PEEL said, in reply, that no 
measures had as yet been agreed upon 
with the Treasury with reference to the 
proposed addition to the annual retiring 
allowances of the Royal Artillery and En- 
gineers. The proposition from the Trea- 
sury was of such a nature as to necessitate 
further correspondence with the Horse 
Guards, 


IRELAND—RESIGNATION OF MR, 
NAPIER.—QUESTION, 


Mr. O’BEIRNE said, he rose to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, If the appoint- 
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ment of Mr. Blackburne as Lord Chancel- 
lor of Ireland is merely provisional, and if 
Mr. Napier has actually been appointed 
the Lord Justice of Appeal ? 

Lorv NAAS: Sir, I think the best 
answer which I can give to the question of 
the hon. Member will be, if the House will 
permit me, by reading a letter which Mr. 
Napier addressed on Saturday to Lord 
Derby. The letter is as follows :— 


“1, Whitehall Gardens, July 28, 1866. 

* My dear Lord Derby,—When you were pleased 
to offer me the office of Lord Justice of Appeal 
in Ireland, I was conscious of my partial defect 
of hearing, but not having experienced any diffi- 
culty from that defect when I presided as Lord 
Chancellor in the Court of Appeal, and having 
been assured by those on whom I could implicitly 
rely that it had not since increased, I accepted 
the offer which you made to me. I find, however, 
that an impression has been created in the public 
mind that the defect in question exists to an ex- 
tent which might interfere with the satisfactory 
discharge of my judicial duties. I believe the im- 
pression to be mistaken. Competent and disin- 
terested friends who have had the best opportu- 
nity of judging are of this opinion. But when I 
consider how important it is that the administra- 
tion of justice should be above all possible excep- 
tion, and how desirable it is that the nomination 
to so high an office should not be open to a mo- 
ment’s cavil, I think I best fulfil the duty which I 
owe to the public, to your Lordship, and to my- 
self, by withdrawing my acceptance of the office. 
Believe me to be, my dear Lord Derby, most sin- 
cerely yours, Josepu Napier, 

‘* Earl of Derby, K.G., &c.” 


I think, Sir, I may be allowed to say that 
I feel sure the House and the public will 
give Mr. Napier every credit for the ho- 
nourable and distinguished manner in which 
he has behaved on this trying occasion. 
He has made a very great sacrifice—a sa- 
crifice which few public men in his position 


were ever called upon to make. I believe 
the House fully appreciates the motives 
which actuated him, and feels with me that 
that sacrifice is made from a pure regard 
to the interests of the public. 

Mr. MAGUIRE wished to ask the noble 
Lord, whether he had received a similar 
letter from Lord Chancellor Blackburne ? 

[No answer was given to this question. } 


IRELAND—LAND TENURE,.—QUESTION. 


Mr. REARDEN said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to introduce a like Bill for the 
Tenure and Improvement of Land in Ire- 
land to that which was introduced by Her 
Majesty’s Government in 1852, and which 
contained a clause granting compensation 


Mr. O Beirne 
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for retrospective as well as future durable 
improvements ? 

Lorp NAAS: Sir, I have only to say 
what I already stated the other day in the 
debate on the withdrawal of the Tenure 
of Land (Ireland) Bill, that the question 
will occupy the most serious consideration 
of the Government during the recess; and 
if the Government can see its way to in- 
troduce a Bill which would have the effect 
in their opinion of giving to tenants in 
Ireland compensation for bond fide im- 
provements they would introduce such a 
measure. With regard to the Bill of 
1852, I must express my individual opi- 
nion that I doubt whether any Bill of that 
description would now receive the assent 
of any party in this House. 


METROPOLIS—HYDE PARK.—QUESTION, 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he would 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works, Whether, before the railings of the 
Park are re-placed in Park Lane, it will be 
taken into consideration whether it would 
be desirable to take advantage of the pre- 
sent opportunity for widening any part of 
Park Lane ; and whether he has observed 
the very defective quality of the brickwork 
supporting the railing, and if care will be 
taken that the new -railing shall be of an 
improved and stronger construction ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: Sir, I an 
swer both the questions put by the hon. 
Gentleman in the affirmative. 


BOARD OF TRADE—METEOROLOGICAL 
DEPARTMENT.—QUESTION, 


CotoneL SYKES aaid, he rose to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade, On 
what footing the Meteorological Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade is to be placed 
for the future ; how far the Recommenda- 
tions contained in the Report of the three 
scientific Meteorologists to whom the sub- 
ject was referred are to be carried out ; and 
whether the Storm Signals are to be con- 
tinued in the manner the late Admiral 
Fitzroy used them ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: | 
have to state, Sir, that after the death of 
Admiral Fitzroy a committee was appointed, 
consisting of gentlemen nominated by the 
Royal Society, a gentleman from the Hy- 
drographic Department of the Board of 
Admiralty, and one of the Seeretaries of 
the Board of Trade, to consider the posi- 
tion of the Meteorological Department. 
The result of their deliberations was that 
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they presented a long Report, which has 
been laid before the House. I found when 
I came to the Board of Trade that no step 
had been taken upon it. The effect of the 
Report is that a recommendation was 
made that the Meteorological Department, 
wherever placed, should continue the scien- 
tific inquiries which were originally contem- 
plated when it was first appointed, but 
which to a considerable extent had been 
suspended or not prosecuted with so much 
industry as they might be, in order that 
more might be done in the way of predict- 
ing the weather and giving notice of pro- 
bable storms. The recommendations of 
the committee were that the scientific in- 
quiries should be prosecuted more vigor- 
ously than hitherto, and that the Royal 
Society, or some similar body, should 
undertake the greater portion of that part 
of the business, the Board of Trade or the 
Admiralty undertaking those portions which 
were simply Executive. With regard to 
the predictions of the weather, considerable 
doubt has been thrown upon the utility of 
the old system, and the recommendation 
was that storms should still be predicted, 
but that no attempt should be made to 
predict the directions from which they 
would come. But this would involve an 
alteration in the whole department and a 
great deal of expense. It would be further 
necessary to communicate with the Royal 
Society and the Board of Admiralty on the 
subject of the recommendation, and also to 
take into consideration the question of 
expense. The matter, however, will be 
considered as soon as possible; but it is 
impossible to state at present what decision 
will be arrived at. 


ARMY—PURDAY’S EXPANDING BULLET, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. OLIPHANT said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
Purday’s Expanding Bullet? 

GexeraL PEEL: My attention, Sir, has 
been privately drawn to Mr. Purday’s ex- 
panding bullet. 


received a letter from Mr. Purday this 
morning offering to give every assistance 
that he could. 


ARMY—PRUSSIAN CARTRIDGE 
POUCHES.—QUESTION, 


Loro EUSTACE CECIL said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 


{Jory 30, 1866) 


The subject has been | 


referred to the Ordnance Committee, and I | n 
| had been received. 
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for War, Whether the attention of the War 
Department has been drawn to the fact 
that every Prussian soldier carries two cart- 
ridge pouches fastened to his waist-belt 
in front, and is thus enabled to fire with 
greater rapidity in action ; whether the 
War Department has had under its consi- 
deration the pattern of light ammunition 
waggons attached to battalions of Prussian 
riflemen on service; and whether, on the 
issue of breech-loading rifles, there is any 
intention of introducing into our service 
cartridge pouches and light ammunition 
waggons of a similar kind to those now in 
use in the Prussian army ? 

GeneraAL PEEL: Sir, I have received 
reports from the military attaché on the 
subject of the two cartridge pouches car- 
ried in front by the Prussian soldiers, and 
I hope to receive further details on the 
subject, and also as to the amount of am- 
munition they are able to discharge in the 
course of an action, as to which there have 
been very different accounts. I am not 
aware that the pattern of the ammunition 
waggon of the Prussian army has been 
received. The question is an important 


one, and will be fully considered. 


MUNICIPAL BOROUGHS—QUESTION. 


Mr. HORSMAN said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, When the Return as to Municipal 
Boroughs (England and Wales) ordered 
by the House on the 23rd March will be 
presented ? 

Mr. WALPOLE replied, that several 
of the Returns had not yet come in. As 
soon as they had all been made they would 
be presented. 


ELECTORAL RETURNS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. HORSMAN said, he wished to ask 
the President of the Poor Law Board, 
When the Electoral Return, ordered by the 
House on the 6th June, will be presented ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, one-half of the information had not 
come in. The Return would be presented 
as soon as the whole of the information 
He proposed that they 
should be all delivered in a complete form 
during the recess. 


ARMY—THE LANCASTER RIFLE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. OSBORNE said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary of State for War, If it be 
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true that the Lancaster smooth oval-bore 
rifle (as supplied to the Royal Engineers) 
when converted to the Snider breech- 
loader, with the Boxer cartridge, had given 
much better shooting than either the Enfield 
or five-grooved rifles ? 

GeveraL PEEL, in reply, said, it was 
quite true. He believed that the Lan- 
caster rifle, both before and after conver- 


sion, had shot better than the Enfield or | 


five-grooved rifle. It was his intention 
to order that the Lancaster smooth oval- 
bore rifle should be converted into breech- 
loaders. 


REGULATION OF THEATRES AND 
PLACES OF AMUSEMENT. 
QUESTION, 


Lorpv ERNEST BRUCE said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government, early 
next Session, to bring in a Bill for the 
better regulation of Theatres and places 
of Public Entertainment in accordance 
with the Report of a Committee of this 
House on Theatrical Licences and Regula- 
tions ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, this is a subject 
which must undergo considerable investi- 
gation during the recess. I cannot say 
whether any Bill will be brought in in 
accordance with the Report of the Com- 
mittee ; but a Bill will certainly be pre- 
pared on the subject. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 
QUESTION. 


Sir JERVOISE JERVOISE said, he 
wished to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, If his 
attention has been calied to the statement 
that the Cattle Plague has lately been 
spreading in one or two counties ; that in 
the West of England a flock of 450 sheep 
have been slaughtered by order of the 
Local Committee; that thirty-eight head 
of ‘cattle were slaughtered by order of 
Professor Simonds; that in Staffordshire 
a fresh outbreak is reported, and forty-four 
animals slaughtered as a precautionary 
measure ; and whether he has observed 
that great doubt is thrown on the origin 
of the disease, and on the beneficial effect 
obtained, or to be expected, from attempts 
to stamp it out at a great sacrifice of pro- 

rty ? 

Mr. CORRY: There has, Sir, been 

Mr. Osborne 
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unfortunately a fresh outbreak of the cattle 
disease, affecting sheep also on two con- 
tiguous farms in Somersetshire. Previous 
to the report of Professor Simonds, who 
had been sent down to inquire into the sub- 
ject, forty-seven cattle and 171 sheep had 
either been slaughtered or had died. After 
the receipt of his report the local autho- 
rities had properly ordered the whole of 
the remaining stock on the two farms to 
be slaughtered. Iam happy to say that 
in general the disease, so far from spread- 
ing, is on the decrease, and that dur- 
ing the last week the number of attacks 
in England and Wales was the smallest 
recorded since the first Returns. No in- 
formation has been received of any fresh 
outbreak of the disease in Staffordshire to 
any considerable extent. With regard to 
the last part of the Question of the hon. 
Baronet, doubts might exist as to the origin 
of the disease ; but from whatever cause it 
originated there is not the slightest doubt, 
in the opinion of the most competent au- 
thorities, that the disease is communicable 
in the highest degree from sick to healthy 
animals. 


Kirwee Prize Money. 


INDIA—BANDA AND KIRWEE PRIZE 
MONEY.—QUESTION. 


CotoneL NORTH said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, Upon 
what grounds the sum of about £52,000 has 
been deducted from the Banda and Kirwee 
Prize Fund as compensation for loss of 
revenue alleged to have been sustained by 
the Indian Government in the Banda Col- 
lectorate ? 

Viscount CRANBOURNE said, in 
reply, that it appeared from the commu- 
nication from the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment, North-West Provinces, to the Seere- 
tary to the Government of India, Foreign 
Department, No. 438, dated Nynee Tal, 
4th of November, 1862, that in July, 
1858, Mr. Mayne, who was the Civil 
Officer who accompanied the army of re- 
occupation in the Banda district, took the 
sum of 981,578 rupees from the money 
appropriated by Major General Whitlock’s 
column to recover the amount of land re- 
venue supposed to have been collected 
from our subjects by the Raos of Kirwee. 
It appeared, however, from the account 
rendered by the collector of Banda, that 
of that amount 523,253 4 6 rupees only 
were credited to collections so made by 
Narain Rao, the balance being credited to 


the Prize Fund. 
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BRITISH MINISTER AT FRANKFORT. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. OTWAY said, he would beg to 
ask the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether instructions 
have been sent to the British Minister at 
Frankfort to follow the steps of the Re- 
presentatives of other States accredited 
to the German Confederation, who left 
Frankfort and established themselves in 
the city of Augsburg? He also wished to 
ask what are the intentions of the Go- 
yvernment with regard to continuing a 
British Minister at the seat of the Diet ? 

Lorp STANLEY: Sir, in answer to 
the first Question of the hon. Gentleman, 
Ihave to say that instructions were sent 
on the 20th June by my predecessor to 
Sir Alexander Malet. Those instructions 
were that he was to follow the Diet to 
any place where it would hold its sittings 
within the limits of the German Confede- 
ration. Those instructions were repeated 
by me on the 12th July. Sir Alexander 
Malet followed the Diet to Augsburg on 
the 16th, When Austria seceded from 
the Confederation he asked leave to return 
to Frankfort. In reply to the second 
Question, as the intentions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with respect to the 
continuance of the British Minister at the 
German Confederation, my answer is that 
in the present state of affairs we must 
look upon the Germanic Confederation as 
having practically ceased to exist. The 
answer, therefore, is obvious. 


TRAFFIC REGULATION METROPOLIS 
BILL.— QUESTION. 


Mr. AtpermMan LAWRENCE said, he 
wished to ask, Whether it is intended to 
proceed with the Traffic Regulation Me- 
tropolis Bill ? 

Mr. WALPOLE, in reply, said, as the 
Bill in question required more considera- 
tion than could be given to it at the end of 
the Session, he proposed to move that the 
Order of the Day with respect to it be 
discharged. 


SUSPENSION OF THE HABEAS CORPUS 
ACT IN IRELAND.—QUESTION. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he rose to ask 
the noble Lord the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, Whether he intends to bring in 
his Bill for the further suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland at such a 
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time as would afford the Irish Members an 
opportunity of a full discussion upon it ? 
Lorp NAAS: I propose, Sir, to ask 
leave to introduce the Bill referred to to- 
morrow night, and to place it on the paper 
for a second reading as the first Order of 
the Day at the Thursday evening sitting. 


MR. BRIGHT AND THE REFORM 
LEAGUE.—ADJOURNMENT. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: I ask 
permission to make an explanation of a 
personal nature, and in order to facilitate 
my doing so I shall conclude with a Mo- 
tion. I have seen attacks made upon me 
in the organ of the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham, and as these attacks have been 
copied and widely circulated I think it is 
incumbent on me to notice them. I regret 
that I have been previously unable to do 
so, having been prevented from attending 
the House both on Thursday and Friday 
evenings. The charge made against me 
was that I stated in this House, when it 
was not the fact, that the letter of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham inciting the col- 
lection of the mobs in the Royal Park was 
written subsequently to the speech of my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department and the state- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet the late 
Home Secretary. Now it appears that in 
making that statement I was wrong. 
[Cheers from the Opposition.] Perhaps 
hon. Members opposite who have given 
that cheer will not again cheer in the 
interest of the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham when they hear the entire of my 
statement. It is perfectly true that the 
letter was dated on the 19th of July, and 
that the debate took place on the 19th. 
The writing of the letter, therefore, pre- 
ceded the discussion; but it is equally 
true that the publication of that letter did 
not take place until Monday, the 23rd of 
July, and it was sent for publication on 
the 22nd of July. Therefore, when the 
hon. Member sent his letter for publication 
in the morning papers of the 23rd of July, 
he must have perused the debate that had 
taken place in this House on the 19th of 
July. The mistake which I made was, I 
should have used the word ‘‘ published ” 
instead of the word “written.” With 
that exception my statement was perfectly 
accurate. This, then, presented only 
another feature showing the want of frank- 
ness with which the hon. Member for Bir- 

8H 
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mingham has behaved throughout these 
painful discussions. The eharge of mis- 
statement, and in one case of falsehood, 
which has been brought against me will 
not prevent me from expressing the opi- 
nion which I still hold, that the letter of 
the hon. Gentleman was a most pernicious 
letter. [** Order, order! ’’] 

Mr. HADFIELD rose to order. He 
asked whether it was fair of the hon. 
Gentleman to attack an hon, Member thus 
in his absence. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he understood 
the hon. Member for Honiton to rise for 
the purpose of making a personal explana- 
tion. The distinction between that and 
making a charge against others was very 
great. But when any charge was to be 
made against a newspaper, the rule of 
the House was that the objectionable 
paragraph should be read at the table, 
and then the Member complaining should 
proceed to make a Motion. The hon. 
Gentleman rose to make a personal ex- 
planation, and he must confine himself 
within the limits of his explanation. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE : I bow, 
of course, to your authority, Sir, although 
I have been grossly attacked. I maintain 
that I have virtually stated the exact 
truth ; and the charge of misstatement 
may be applied to the hon. Member for 
Birmingham and not to me. [Cries of 
‘*Move, move! ”’] I move that the House 
do adjourn. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he begged to 
second the Motion for adjournment, con- 
sidering that the hon. Member for Honiton 
had only added aggravation to his original 
charge—the aggravation being as unfound- 
ed as was the original charge. The hon. 
Member had stated that night that al- 
though the hon. Member for Birmingham 
wrote the letter on the 19th instant, which, 
as had been admitted, was before the 
speeches referred to were delivered—the 
hon. Member for Honiton had stated ano- 
ther gross inaccuracy, by saying that the 
hon. Member for Birmingham sent the 
letter to the newspapers on the 22nd. -[Mr. 
Battie Cocnrane : I said it appeared so. ] 
And the letter appeared on the 23rd. His 
belief was that the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham never sent the 
letter for publication. It was addressed to 
a private individual, and that individual 
probably sent it to the newspapers. It 
was not because any of them addressed a 
letter to an individual and he forwarded it 
to the newspapers for publication some 
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days afterwards, that the original writer 
was to be called to account for the other's 
publishing it. 


(Appropriation) Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Baillie Cochrane.) 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: Will 
the House permit me—[‘‘ Order, order !’”} 

Mr. HADFIELD ealled the attention 
of the House to the fact that these state- 
ments were made in the absence of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham was the last man in Great Britain 
and Ireland to shrink from responsibility in 
consequence of any letter he had ever 
written or any act he had ever committed. 
This course of proceeding was not in ac- 
cordance with the usual practice of the 
House or with English feeling. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he took advantage 
of the Motion before the House to inform 
the noble Lord the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland that he should move an Amendment 
to the further extension of the Suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland on 
the second reading on the proposed exten- 
sion Bill. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Hunt.) 


SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. HUNT moved the second reading 
of this Bill. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH complained 
of the practice of asking the House to read 
important Bills a second time before they 
were printed, and in the hands of hon. 
Members. 

Mr. HUNT agreed with the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Devizes that it was 
most-desirable that Bills should not be read 
a second time before they were printed and 
in the hands of Members, and it was his 
wish that copies of this Bill should be in 
the office that morning. On inquiry he 
was informed that it had not been the 
practice to have printed copies of the Ap- 
propriation Bill ready before the day for 
going into Committee on the Bill. He 
thought it was objectionable, and he re- 
quested that for the future copies should 
be ready before the second reading. In 
consequence of that the printers were im- 
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mediately communicated with, and he had 
now a copy of the Bill in his hand, and 
any hon. Gentleman could get one at the 
Paper Office. He hoped the Bill would 
be allowed now to be read a second time. 


Bill read a second time and committed 
for To-morrow. 


FORTIFICATIONS (PROVISIONS FOR 
EXPENSES) BILL—[Bu 244,] 
(Mr. Dodson, General Peel, Mr. Hunt.) 

COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. OSBORNE said, he had not the 
advantage of a seat in that House when 
this Bill was read a second time, and he 
believed that down to that time no expla- 
nation had been given by the late Secretary 
of State for War as to the precise state of 
the fortifications or of the alterations that 
had been introduced into them. A very 
strong opinion prevailed as to the inutility 
of these forts and the great waste of money 
that had been lavished on their erection. 
Of late the whole thing had undergone a 
considerable change, because one of the 
five forts had been struck off the list, and 
for one of the others they had not yet been 
able to find a foundation. None of the 
vessels recommended as floating defences 
had been constructed, although, according 
to the Report made five years ago, these 
constituted the most material parts of the 
harbour defences. It would further appear 
that they were embarked in a design for the 
erection of fortifications (without even a 
gun to place in them), which were to be 
armour-plated, the cost of which was 
never contemplated when the original Es- 
timate was made. The original Estimate 
was for £11,000,000, but if they were 
to properly carry it out according to the 
improved science which had since developed 
itself, the cost would not be £11,000,000 
only, but much nearer £30,000,000. It 
appeared to him to be very much like 
throwing good money after bad. In con- 
sequence of the lateness of the Session, 
and the short time the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for War had been in 
office, he could hardly expect him in 
fairness to give the required explanation ; 
but he wished he could have seen the 


noble Marquess the late Secretary of State 
for War (the Marquess of Hartington) in 
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| divide the House. 
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| now attempt it. 
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his place to have asked him for an expla- 
nation upon the subject. He did not mean 
to object to go into Committee on the Bill. 
He was aware it was useless for him to 
He had divided the 
House time out of number in the former 
Parliament on this question of fortifications, 
but he got no support, and he should not 
He thought, however, 


| that before a large sum of money was 





| granted some explanations should be given 


as to the precise state of the fortifications, 
and what was the ultimate design of the 
Government with respect to them. 
GeneraL PEEL could not, from having 
only recently accepted office, give a precise 
account of the present state of the fortifi- 
cations. Parliament having already sanc- 
tioned the raising of sufficient money to 
carry on, until next Session, the works 
named in the schedule of the Bill before 
the House, there would have been no 
necessity for bringing in this Bill were it 
not that he wished to call the attention 
of the House, and to obtain its approval, 
to a new work, estimated to cost £50,000, 
which had not yet been sanctioned. He 
could not, of course, give his approval to 
the application of money to a work which 
had not been included in the schedules of 
previous Acts. The £50,000 he referred 
to was for providing and fixing iron shields 
and generally re-modelling the river bat- 
teries at Tilbury Fort and the fort on 
the opposite shore at Gravesend. The 
Defence Commission had recommended in 
their original Report that these works 
should be re-modelled, but no steps had as 
yet been taken to carry them into effect. 
Meanwhile, as the new batteries in pro- 
gress below Gravesend could not be fi- 
nished for about two years, owing to its 
having been necessary to give time for 
their foundations to settle, it was neces- 
sary that the works at Tilbury Fort and 
the Fort opposite to it should no longer 
be delayed, for at present the Thames is 
defenceless against the attack of an iron- 
elad ship. He originally proposed to move 
for power to raise £350,000, of which 
£300,000 was for the purpose of provid- 
ing iron shields, turrets, and turntables for 
some of the sea batteries at the places 
named in the schedule ; but the Estimates 
for these services were not sufficiently com- 
pleted to enable him to state with accuracy 
the total amount that would be required 
for this purpose, and he had not yet con- 
sidered what works, if any, of those men- 
tioned in previous Acts could be dispensed 
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with, in order that the total expenditure out of the sums authorized to be raised 
should be as little as possible in excess of | there was a sufficient margin for meeting 
the amount already brought before Parlia- that moderate sum. I now understand 
ment, \from him that this £50,000 is required 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have received| and intended for the commencement of 
the information given to us by the right | altogether new works. [General Peet: 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for | [t was recommended by the Defence Com- 
War with great surprise, and in the first | mission.] I must confess that, so far as I 
place I must correct a misapprehension | am concerned, I object to a question of this 
under which the hon. Gentleman the kind being raised in the last week of the 
Member for Nottingham and other hon./ Session in this manner—by letting in a 
Members labour. The hon. Gentle-| small piece here and another there, involy- 
man has repeatedly stated here that the | ing an expenditure in new works of 
Estimate for fortifications amounted to | £50,000 to-day and £100,000 to-morrow, 


£11,000,000. [Mr. Osporne: Origin- 
ally.] That is not the case. The Estimate 
was for £11,000,000 for the whole plan of 
fortifications designed and promulgated by 
the Defence Commissioners ; but Her Majes- 
ty’s Government of that date never assented 
to that plan. He did not mean to say that 
they came to a conclusion unfavourable to 
it, but a great portion of the plan was post- 
poned, and they did not ask from Parlia- 


ment any assent, expressed or implied, to | 
any such project as that now before the | 


House. The amount of the Estimate for 
which Lord Palmerston’s Government asked 
the House was a trifle over £5,000,000. 
As matters went on there happened in 
regard to the works what happened in re- 
gard to most civil works and all military 
works — the Estimate grew considerably, 
and it came to between £6,000,000 and 
£7,000,000. The number and nature of 
the works to which the assent of Parlia- 
ment had been given was never altered, 
and in successive years, as it became ne- 
cessary, fresh sums of money had to be 
asked for from Parliament for executing 
these works, and no others. I mention 
this because the financial basis of the plan 
is altogether peculiar and exceptional. The 
right hon. Baronet the President *of the 
Board of Trade (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
objected at the time, and with great force, 
to the scheme of constructing fortifications 
on loans. I joined with him in that opi- 
nion, but I concurred in it because, at the 
time the scheme was approved of, we were 
suffering from a very heavy war expendi- 
ture which rendered it totally impossible 
for us to meet the charge by taxation. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War has not, I think, seen 
the importance of the proposal he makes. 
When | first saw that he was coming down 
to so small a sum as £50,000, I was 
somewhat puzzled, because it appeared to 
me that in all likelihood he would find that 


General Peel 


| That, in my opinion, will be a most serious 
| error on the part of the House. These 
| charges, in my opinion, should be made in 
the Estimates at the commencement of the 
Session, or at a time when the House is 
able to give its best attention to the 
subject. 

GeneraL PEEL: I have reduced the 
Estimates to meet this additional charge. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman has reduced the Estimates, but 
he does not appear to be sufficiently alive 
to this principle, that in 1860, under most 
peculiar circumstances, and when the public 
mind was fraught with alarm, a proposal 
was made not only for a large extension of 
fortifications, but that the expenses should 
be defrayed by loan ; and I think that the 
peculiar circumstances of the period justi- 
fied that it should be defrayed in that 
peculiar manner. But I confess that I 
know of no reason why in a period of 
financial ease, and with an annual surplus, 
if new works are needed, that we should 
resort further to the expedient of loans. 
If new works are requisite, I want to know 
why they are not to be put in the annual 
Estimates. I have not had an opportunity 
of communicating with the noble Marquess 
the late Secretary for War ; and I haveno 
knowledge that this was mentioned to the 
late Cabinet, or there being any intention 
on his part to make this proposal to Par- 
liament at this period of the Session, Un- 
less my right hon. Friend opposite is pre- 
pared to state that it was, 1 must assume 
that it was not the intention of the noble 
Marquess to do so. On general grounds 
it is most inexpedient that such works 
should be proposed at such a period of the 
Session, althongh my right hon. Friend 
might know that the expense would be 
confined within moderate bounds. I am 
jealous of establishing a precedent in this 
respect. The practice was to bring these 
matters before the House at the commences 
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ment of the Session, when the House was | works on the principle of providing for 
fresh, and able to give full attention to | fortifications in a time of peace and surplus 
subjects which are so important and so| by way of loan. I have no wish to do 
dificult to carry out, and that practice | anything which might savour of obstruct- 
ought not to be departed from, especially | ing public business, but should my sugges- 
in the construction of works the cost of | tion not be approved of by the Government, 
which has to be defrayed in this excep-|I must reserve to myself the right of 
tional manner, except it can be justified | taking such a course as I might deem 


by circumstances out of the general line, 
and they certainly do not now exist. Ori- 
ginally, the Estimate for these fortifica- 
tions was £5,000,000; now it stood at 
£7,000,000. It is all very well for the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that he has 
made provision for this sum of £50,000 
by reducing the Estimates ; but what secu- 
rity is there that that sum will not be 


returned to the Estimates, and that pro- | 


fessional men will not, before the conclusion 
of the works, show that some further out- 
lay is absolutely necessary? I submit to 
the House and to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that this is a disclosure entirely new, 
and I do not think that any hon. Member 
was aware of what was intended to be 
done by this Bill before he heard the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War. I had no idea or expec- 
tation that a proposition would have been 
made in the last week of the Session to 
ask the House to sanction any new military 
defences, and still less that we should be 
asked to give our sanction to such a large 
undertaking under the peculiar financial 
conditions attending the same. Lord Pal- 


merston, I think, partook of my convictions, | 


that Parliament would not consent to an 
enlargement of the plan of fortifications. 
It is really such a departure from all the 
ordinary principles of peace expenditure as 
to be only justified in a state of war, or as 
amatter of expediency; and I hope my 
right hon. Friend will take into his con- 
sideration the circumstances under which 
provision was made for this expenditure 
in 1860. I shall accede with great reluc- 
tance at this period of the Session to the 
proposal for £50,000 to be expended for 
new works, because I dislike treating by 
way of Supplementary Estimates anything 
that can be included in the next year’s 
Estimates. If the right hon. Gentleman 
is prepared to state that the matter is 
urgent, and that he cannot on the part of 
the Government be a party to its postpone- 
ment until next year, I will not take on 
myself the responsibility of resisting the 
proposal ; but I entreat him and the House 
not to attempt to commit the House to an 
expression of opinion in favour of new 





| advisable at a further stage of the Bill. 


GENERAL PEEL said, that what the 
right hon. Gentleman objected to might be 


| struck out in Committee. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that if the 
works were done by way of Supplementary 
Estimate it would then go in the natural 
course into the Appropriation Act, and it 
would not then be an irregular Act. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER:: I wish to remind the House that 
Her Majesty’s present Government is not 
responsible for defraying the expense of a 
system of fortifications by a loan, and that 
several Members who sit on the Ministerial 
Benches, on this side of the House, very 
much disapproved of the plan at the time. 
I quite agree that it should be the last re- 
source for such a purpose. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanea- 
shire is not quite correct in the objection 
he has raised against our making an appli- 
cation of this kind so late in the Session. 
I find by reference that Lord Palmerston 
himself so late as the 23rd July, 1860, 
made a most important application to this 
House with reference to fortifications and 
works. [Mr. GuapstoyE: It was known 
all the Session.].The House must also be 
aware that so far as money is concerned 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for War has it in his possession, and 
that all he wished to do was, acting on the 
recommendation of the Defence Commis- 
sion, to bring the matter under the atten- 
tion of the House. If the House is pre- 
pared to say—and I am not inclined to dis- 
pute it—that the present course is an ob- 
Jectionable one, that it is too late in the 
Session to propose it, we will not press it. 
I wish, however, the House to clearly un- 
derstand that the proposition is one in ac- 
cordance with the authority of the Defence 
Commission, and that it is not brought for- 
ward later in the Session than the great 
scheme of Lord Palmerston was brought 
forward. We are not asking for any fresh 
Vote, my right hon. Friend being in pos- 
session of the funds necessary for the work. 

CotoneL SYKES rose to make his 
annual protest against the expenditure of 
public money for these fortifications. He 
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was an advocate for maintaining and pro- 
perly securing our dockyards, but he con- 
sidered the works in progress quite unne- 
cessary. Many of the forts were, in his 
opinion, quite unnecessay, and if the whole 
army of England were to man the works 
which it was proposed to erect, they 
would not be sufficient for the purpose, 
some of which were thirty miles in length : 
£5,150,000 had been already expended, 
as he considered, uselessly. The real de- 
fence of England was the strong hands and 
stout hearts of the people, not bricks and 
mortar. He trusted that many of the 
proposed works would be abandoned. 

Captain VIVIAN was very glad to hear 
the course which the Government had re- 
solved to pursue; for if they had done 
otherwise he should have felt bound to 
oppose the Vote. If he had had the honour 
of a seat in the House when the scheme of 
fortification was proposed, he should have 
voted with the minority against it. He 
thought that this great scheme of fortifica- 
tion was a mistake, and that we had com- 
mitted ourselves to a great plan when 
scientific men were divided in opinion as to 
what was the best mode of fortification. 
At Plymouth they were facing large works 
there with polished granite, which many 
believed was the worst possible material 
with which they could attempt to construct 
fortifications. The Secretary for War had 
said that the forts were to be faced with 
iron ; but the Americans gave us their ex- 
perience, that the fortification which gave 
the Federals the most trouble was Fort 
Moultrie, in Charleston Harbour. It was 
originally stone, and the garrison suffered 
severely, whilst the stone remained ; but 
as soon as the stone was knocked to pieces 
and became almost dust, then the enemy’s 
shot had little effect upon it, and they were 
never able to take it. He thought there 
was great folly in expending £8,000,000 
for that which in ten or fifteen years would 
probably become valueless. There was, at 
all events, no pressing necessity for the 
money now asked, and he was glad that 
the proposal was to be withdrawn. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE observed, that the 
present proposal was to modify that of 
1860, and to render it consistent with the 
state of knowledge of the present period. 
The hon. and gallant Member (Captain 
Vivian) could hardly object to the present 
proposition, unless he objected to all forti- 
fications. The hon. Member for Notting- 
ham (Mr. Osborne) had formerly opposed 
all fortification, and especially the con- 


Colonel Sykes 


{COMMONS} 
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struction of the Spithead forts. He (Mr, 
Newdegate) had supported Lord Palmer. 
ston in the proposal to erect those forts, 
and the repulse of the Spanish attack upon 
the port of Lima had amply justified his 
vote in favour of the forts at Spithead, 
The experience of the American and other 
wars taught us much, and the Spanish 
fleet in America had recently had marked 
experience of the power of land fortifica- 
tions against ships. What more powerful 
corroboration could they have of the sound. 
ness of Lord Palmerston’s opinion than 
this proof of the strength of the forts 
against the Spanish fleet ? This experience 
should not be thrown away, and agreeing 
with the Government in the views which 
had induced them to avail themselves of 
recent experience, he thought that it was 
not unreasonable that the House should be 
asked for this money. He did not see 
what useful result could ensue from 
postponement, considering the experience 
of other countries in reference to this 
subject. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that the question seemed to be whether 
the time had not arrived when the further 
sums which were wanted should be taken 
by annual Vote, instead of the expense 
being thrown on posterity. He considered 
the original plan of fortifications wild and 
extravagant, and nothing contributed so 
much to enable the Government to carry 
out this particular plan than the mode of 
taking the Vote out of the ordinary course 
of Supply and leaving to our successors to 
pay the terminable annuities. He thought 
that the time had arrived when the Votes 
for the money required should be taken in 
the ordinary course. He wished it to be 
understood that he did not wish to pre- 
judge the case of this particular fort ; he 
only said let the Vote for the money be 
introduced in Committee of Supply, and 
then ample consideration would be given 
to any plan for fortifying our dockyards 
and rivers. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH concurred in 
the opinion that the time had come when 
we should close our capital account, and 
put the charge upon the annual revenue. 
He said this with more freedom because 
he had supported the proposition of Lord 
Palmerston under the pressure of the 
occasion, and in consideration that the 
money would not immediately come out 
of the pockets of the people. But the 
principle adopted upon an emergency of 
that kind ought certainly to have a limit. 
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He was very glad that the Chancellor of} in a state of war; that was the state to 
the Exchequer did not oppose the propo-| which they had come. [Mr. GLADSTONE : 
sition to reserve this question for conside-| I did not say ‘war.”] The question, 
ration in the Estimates for next year. | which was very much before the House 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, | during that Session, was the defenceless 
that the feeling of Her Majesty’s Govern- | state of the country, and over and over 
ment and their supporters had never been | again it was urged upon the Government 
very strongly in favour of the course that | that the coast was improperly defended, 
had been taken by Gentlemen sitting | and the consequence was that a report was 
opposite, of providing for this particular | laid before them suggesting that certain 
class of expenditure by means of termina- | fortifications should be constructed, and 
ble annuities. Indeed, at the time it was|hon. Members had then a full opportu- 
first proposed many of them objected to it. | nity of discussing the question. There 
At present, however, the practice had | was an Estimate originally of £11,000,000 
gone on so long that the right hon. Gen-| for the expenditure ; but, at the same time, 
tleman the Secretary for War thought | there was an estimate given to them as 


that the only course he had to pursue was 
to proceed upon the same principle that 
the House had sanctioned for several years, 
and therefore, believing that the works in 
question were absolutely necessary, he had 
thought it desirable to call the immediate 
attention of the House to the subject by 
bringing in the Bill in order that they 
might discuss the question. The right 
hon. Gentleman wished at the same time 
to strike out of the scheme already sanc- 
tioned the part authorizing the construc- 
tion of a central arsenal, and he had done 
so by means of a clause inserted in the 
Bill before them. The Government, how- 
ever, now thought that after the opinions 
which had been expressed in the House 
upon the subject it would be better to 
withdraw the Bill for the present, and to 
proceed next year in the ordinary and 
convenient form of presenting an Estimate 
for these works, so that the House would 
have a fair opportunity of discussing the 
necessity for them. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment concurred in the condemnation 
which the right hon. Gentleman opposite 


|to the amount to be spent in each year, 
and the time required for completing each 
fort, some of which were to take five years, 
}some ten, and some fifteen years. And 
then it was that the Resolution was brought 
forward that, considering the large amount 
to be spent in three years or the work 
would be useless, it was impossible to pay 
; the money within that period out of the 
taxation, and therefore that it was neces- 
sary to pay for it by a loan or to give up 
the idea of paying for it at all. This 
principle was not intended to be adopted 
with the money to be raised for future 
years ; and its adoption then only arose 
from the state of alarm which they were 
in, and of the necessity of proceeding as 
rapidly as possible. It had escaped his 
recollection that any objection to this course 
was then urged by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, though he did recollect that there 
were objections by the hon. Member (Mr. 
Osborne), and others, who objected to for- 
tifications altogether. 

Mr. WATKIN thought that the House 
was much indebted to the Government for 





had passed upon the system of bringing in giving way to the feeling expressed in 


Supplemental Estimates. 


| regard to this Vote. Since Lord Palmer- 


Mr. HORSMAN thought the House/ston brought forward the proposition in 


did not fully remember the circumstances 
under which the Resolution of 1860 was 
taken to construct these works by means 
ofaloan. There were then two questions 
before the House—first, the question as to 
building the fortifications, and next, whe- 
ther the expenditure for them should be 
defrayed by means of a loan. 
was another more important question, and 
that was the limited time that was allowed 
to finish the works. As the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lan- 


1860 they had the experience of the Ame- 
rican war, and there had also been the ex- 
periment of fronting the forts at Cronstadt 
with iron, In America, earthworks, which 
were the cheapest fortifications that could 
be made, had withstood the whole power 


| of the North, and that they could be con- 
But there | structed in a few months. 


He had himself 
gone over the earthworks at Richmond, 
and he found that fortifications which ex- 
tended twenty miles had been constructed 





in less than a year, and he believed he was 


cashire (Mr, Gladstone) had said that at|in compass when he said that the whole 
the time that Resolution was agreed to the jcost had not exceeded £500,000. This 
country was in a state of alarm, virtually | "ae of course, without the harbour fortifi- 
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cations. Many of these enormous earth- | 
works stood repeated attacks, and these | 
cheap fortifications, which could be rapidly 
constructed, were the strongest obstacle 
the Northern forces had. He suggested 
that there should be another Commission 
to consider the question. 

Mr. KINGLAKE thought the hon. 
Gentleman mistaken in assuming that forts 
were so useless as he supposed. They 
were wanted for the purpose of enabling 
the few to act against the many. The 
hon. Gentleman had spoken of the great 
result derived by the Americans from 
earthworks, but the Americans were acting 
with large armies, and it was precisely for 
the purpose of dispensing with large armies 
that forts were required. Another hon. 
and gallant Gentleman seemed to think 
that forts were of little value against ships. 
[Captain Vivian: I never said that; I 
alluded to granite forts.] His own impres- 
sion was—and certainly, the experience of 
the Russian war supported it—that granite 
forts with casemates were invulnerable 
against attacks by ships. This, at all 
events, was the result of the bombardment 
of Sebastopol. 

Mr. O’BEIRNE said, that the experi- 
ment which had been carried on at Shoe- 
buryness and elsewhere had proved that 
granite forts were utterly useless against 
heavy guns. A mixed system of granite 
fortifications faced with iron was much 
better ; but forts made altogether of iron 
were well-nigh invulnerable. He thought 
that the question should be further exa- 
mined before they went to the enormous 
expense contemplated. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill withdrawn. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (re-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. Bruce, Mr. Chichester Fortescue, 
Sir George Grey.) 

[BrLL 202.] COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 


{COMMONS} 











(In the Committee.) 

Clause 23 (Addition to Definition of | 
Nuisance.) 

Mr. COWEN moved to insert after 
** workplace’ the words “not being a 
smelting-house.” 

Mr. POWELL objected to leaving out 
smelting-houses from the operation of the 
Bill. 

Mr. BRUCE said, it never was the in- | 


Mr. Watkin 
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tention of the Government to interfere with 
smelting-houses. Parliament had legislated 


| against alkali works and coke works, but 


had declined to interfere with the manufac. 
ture of copper. It had proceeded on the 
wise and cautious policy of only legislating 
against smoke and noxious vapours, when 
it was established beyond doubt that effec- 
tual means existed for suppressing them. 
It had been shown that these means existed 
in the case of the vapour from alkali works 
and coke, but it had not been proved to be 
the case with respect to copper. When 
such a case was made out it would be de- 
sirable to adopt the same legislation for 
copper works. At the same time, the 
Amendment was not necessary, because it 
was never intended that the clause should 
interfere with copper works. 


Amendment negatived, 


Mr. AYRTON said, it should be re. 
membered that, though this clause provided 
against the emission of smoke from fur- 
paces, no attempt was made in the Bill to 
prevent the emission of chemical vapours 
from arsenic works and other manufactories 
of that nature, which was infinitely more 
injurious to public health than smoke. He 
held in his hand a treatise, the author of 
which, a scientific man, clearly demon- 
strated that smoke, so far from being in- 
jurious, destroyed the elements of contagion 
and infection that existed in the air. It 
was within the recollection of the House 
that when the cholera visited England, 
Birmingham, the most smoky of towns, 
was almost entirely free from the disease. 

Mr. ADDERLEY considered that the 
freedom of Birmingham from cholera 
on the occasion referred to by the hon. 
Member arose, not from its smoke, but 
from the fact of its high and healthy situa- 
tion. In Bilston and other parts of the 
black country where there was no lack of 
smoke the ravages of cholera were more 
extensive than in any other part of the 
country. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that though 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
might be right in saying that the Bill did 
not provide for every evil, yet it would 


|remedy a great many that now existed. 


The measure had not the scope which many 
hon. Members desired, but he thought the 
country owed a debt of gratitude to his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Bruce) for having taken 
up and dealt with the subject. It was a 
most difficult one to deal with, and if the 
Bill succeeded in its operation great g 
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would be done. He agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Adderley) that Bir- 
mingham escaped the cholera, not because 
of its smoke, but because of its situation, 
and of its drainage. He trusted that the 
Bill would pass this Session, and that every 
effort would be made at both sides of the 
House to secure that result. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 24 to 26, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 27 (On Complaint of neglect of 
Duty of Nuisance Authority in abating 
Nuisances, Justices may enforce such Duty) 
struck out. 


Clause 28 (Power to cause Premises to | P 


be cleansed, lime-washed, or otherwise 
disinfected. ) 


Sir JERVOISE JERVOISE thought 
the word ‘‘infection’’ which occurs in 
this clause ought to be defined. The 
medical officer, before surveying a house 
which was supposed to be infected, was 
recommended by the Committee of Privy 
Council to have on a particular dress, con- 
sisting of ** strong water-tight boots, reach- 
ing to the knees, and greased all over, a 
waterproof coat closely buttoned up to the 
neck and at the wrists, and the head 


covered with a cap which takes the hair 


well in.” He hoped the medical officer 
would be clothed in this safety dress before 
he embarked in the dreadful danger of 
visiting these nuisances, especially as he 
had to report to the nuisance authority ; 
or, going into these pest-houses, he would 
himself come out pestiferous. It was the 
more necessary that there should be a 
definition of ‘‘ infection,”’ from the visita- 
tion of cholera with which we were 
threatened. He had formerly asked a 
question on this subject, and referred to 
the fact that the Emperor of the French 
had been visiting the cholera hospitals in 
Paris. There was also the experiment 
mentioned in the newspapers of a young 
student named Jerard, who, to show that 
cholera was not infectious, took the per- 
spiration off the forehead of a dying man, 
and the fur off his tongue, and put them 
in his own mouth. It was announced 
that the Emperor of the French had for 
the second time visited the cholera patients 
in the hospitals at Amiens. A Commission 
which inquired into the ravages of the 
yellow fever at Bermuda reported that it 
was not infectious; and he could give a 
long list of similar conclusions respecting 
diseases that were supposed to be infectious. 


{Jury 30, 1866} 
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The Appendix to the Sixth Report of the 
Medical Officer of the Privy Council, whom 
he could not acquit of sometimes creating 
unnecessary alarm, contained the satisfac- 
tory intelligence that for twenty-eight 
years there had not been a case of small- 
pox among the attendants at the Small-pox 

Hospital, although outside its doors some 
one had taken the disease. It was true 
that the attendants were vaccinated, but 
was vaccination held to be a preventive ? 
By no means, and Dr. Jenner knew it; 
and even some whom he vaccinated had 
been attacked with small-pox. In conelu- 
sion, he moved that the clause be post- 
oned. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he did not know 
whether the hon. Baronet would admit 
that any disease was infectious ; but the 
public generally were satisfied that infee- 
tion existed in many cases, and if there 
were only one or two disorders that were 
infectious, a sufficient case was made out 
for the retention of the clause. 

Mr. AtperMan LUSK said, it had been 
pointed out to him that while a local 
authority had power to compel a landlord 
to fumigate and limewash a house, it had 
no power to make him close it for a short 
time, although on public grounds that 
might be desirable. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CHILDERS proposed to substitute 
for the words “the nuisance authority 
may ” the words ‘it shall be the duty of 
the nuisance authority to” (cleanse and 
disinfect). 

Mr. WALPOLE accepted the Amend- 
ment, having intended to propose one simi- 
lar to it. 

Mr.AYRTON objected that this Amend- 
ment would place a community at the entire 
merey of ‘“‘any legally qualified medical 
practitioner,’’ on whose certificate the 
cleansing was to take place. It was a 
most monstrous proposition to invest ‘‘any 
legally qualified medical practitioner ’’ with 
such domineering functions. 

Mr. BRUCE replied that the words “ if 
it appear to the nuisance authority ” (that 
cleansing would prevent infection) invested 
that authority with discretion. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 29 (Nuisance Authorities may 
provide Carriages for Conveyance of in- 


fected Persons.) 
Mr. BRUCE pointed out that in some 
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places—as, for instance, towns having a 
hospital—carriages were not required. He 
preferred, therefore, that the clause should 
remain permissive. 

Mr. MELLER moved an Amendment 
to the effect that the clause should not 
apply to carriages licensed by the Commis- 
sioners of Police in London, or by the local 
authorities in the country. 

Mr. ADDERLEY appealed to the hon. 
Gentleman to withdraw the Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. POWELL moved to add the words, 
‘Provided such carriage shall be dis- 
infected.” 

Mr. HENLEY remarked that the House 
ought to be informed what disinfecting 
meant. The particular process to be used 
ought to be specified in the Act. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that there were se- 
veral modes of effective disinfection well 
known to medical men and at hospitals. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that might be, but 
would the right hon. Gentleman kindly 
inform the House what the method was ? 

Sir JERVOISE JERVOISE pointed 
out that there were great doubts as to what 
was the most efficacious system of disinfec- 
tion. A work recently published on the 


subject stated that one of the methods 
employed made matters worse than they 


were before. He thought it was desirable 
that the particular process to be made use 
of should be specified in the Act. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that was a mat- 
ter which might safely be determined by 
the authorities. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 30 (Removal of Persons sick of 
infectious Disorders, and without proper 
Lodging, in any District.) 

Mr. AYRTON remarked that it enacted 
that any Justice of the Peace might order 
any person to be attended to, lodged, and 
maintained at the expense and without the 
consent of the local authority. This was 
to be done in the case of any person who 
was unprovided with proper lodging and 
accommodation. Now, according to the 
law of the land, such a person would have 
to be maintained and taken care of by the 
Board of Guardians, and the cost of main- 
tenance would be imposed upon the whole 
union rated for the relief of the poor. On 
what principle, then, was it that power was 
to be given to a Justice of the Peace to 
order a person to be maintained at the ex- 
pense of the local authority without the 
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consent of such authority, which, he might 

remark, was not necessarily the bod 

chargeable with the maintenance of the 
oor. 

Mr. WALPOLE thought that the ob. 
jection of the hon. Gentleman would be 
met by the provision of Clause 35. 

Mr. BRUCE said, the object of the 
clause was to provide for the case of a va. 
grant who came into a town, was lodged 
in a low lodging-house, and then was seized 
with typhus fever or small-pox. In sucha 
case the great object would be to get the 
man to the hospital as quickly as possible, 
and the power was therefore intrusted to 
the medical officer and the Justice of the 
Peace who were at hand. If application 
were made to the Board of Guardians, who 
sat perhaps once a week, the whole object 
would be frustrated. 

Mr. AYRTON thought the matter 
should be placed in the hands of the re- 
lieving officer, and that the infected person 
should be sent to the parish infirmary. 
The expenses should be defrayed out of 
the poor rates. 

Mr. SELWYN did not think the clause 
was well drawn, but it wis plain that its 
object was to provide for a different class 
from paupers, in this case a man was to 
be removed against his will for the sake of 
the public good. 

Mr. HENLEY agreed with the hon, 
and learned Gentleman that the clause was 
badly drawn; and he doubted whether 
under it a Justice of the Peace could send 
a patient to any hospital except one pro- 
vided by himself. 

Mr. AYRTON objected to the novel 
regulation that persons were to be dragged 
from their houses against their will by an 
order of justices which might be granted 
behind their back. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE remarked that 
the clause did not apply to persons occupy- 
ing a house, but to persons living in com- 
mon lodging-houses. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 31 (Places for the reception of 
dead bodies may be provided at the public 
expense. ) 

In the absence of Mr. WaLpoLe, 

Mr. ADDERLEY moved the insertion 
of words giving authority for burials by the 
relieving officer. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clauses 32 and 33 agreed to. 
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Clause 34 (Lodging-houses.) 

Mr. GRAVES said, he thought the | 
clause ought to be made to apply to houses 
the rooms of which were let as separate | 
tenements. He had one in his eye. It! 
was a house of five rooms, each room be- 
ing oceupied by a family. He moved to 
insert the words, “ fixing the number of | 
persons who may occupy a house or part | 
of a house in lodgings, or occupied by | 
members of more than one family.”’ | 

Mr. BRUCE agreed to the Amend- | 


ment. 

Mr. HENLEY said, when they remem- | 
bered the number of houses in London and | 
other large towns which were let in lodg- | 
ings, he thought the power given by this | 
clause was a very large power, and there | 
ought to be some restrictions on it. He| 
moved to insert the words, ‘in the day | 
time,” so that the officers to be appointed 
under this Bill might not have the power 
of “ rampaging ’’ these houses at any time 
of night. 

Coronen SYKES thought the Amend- 
ment would make the clause comparatively 
inoperative. It was only at night that 
this overcrowding took place. He had 
once visited a place in London where he 
had found twenty-two human beings and 
one dead body in a room twelve feet square. 
It was surprising that people would toler- 
ate such a state of things, which the very 
beasts of the fields would not submit to. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that out of fifty 
eases of typhus reported by an inspector at 
Newcastle only one had occurred in a 
common lodging-house, which could be 
visited night and day. Notwithstanding 
the praiseworthy energy which was shown 
in carrying out the law, the inspectors 
found themselves helpless for want of a 
power such as this clause would give them. 

Mr. COWEN expressed the opinion 
that the Bill had been well drawn, and 
would meet especially the case of New- 
castle most effectually. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 35 (Power to provide Hospitals.) 

Mr. WALPOLE moved that that por- 
tion relative to the sanction of the Poor 
law Board to any proceedings of the 
buisance authority be left out. 

Mr. HENLEY pointed out that it had 
got into a very unfortunate position. The 
House had deliberately taken the matter 
out of the hands of the guardians, and put 
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who could not possibly know anything 
about it. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 

Clause 36 (Penalty on any Person, with 
infectious Disorder, exposing himself, or on 
any Person in charge of such Sufferer 
causing such Exposure.) 

Mr. HENLEY requested the right hon. 
Gentleman to state how people were to 
avoid spreading infection. 

Sir JERVOISE JERVOISE took the 
opportunity of reminding his right hon, 
Friend of the statement of the Medical 


| Officer of the Privy Council, to the effect 


that medical men were constantly conveying 
scarlet fever to their own children. If the 
thing could be avoided at all, they, being 
medical men, must be held to have been 
guilty of committing such an enormity 
wilfully. But, as if that were not enough, 
these people were to be taken before the 
magistrates, to infect them. 

Mr. BRUCE observed, that there was 
no doubt of the truth of the remark of the 
hon. Baronet; and even when medical 
men had changed their clothes and washed 
themselves after visiting a patient afflicted 
with an infectious disease, they had been 
the means of conveying that disease to 
others. He presumed, however, that no 
man suffering from scarlet fever would 
dangerously expose himself. 

Cotone. SYKES suggested that the 
words ‘without proper precautions ”’ 
should be omitted, leaving the clause to 
run—‘ Any person suffering from any 
dangerous infectious disease who shall 
wilfully expose himself.” 

Mr. BRUCE said, that that would pre- 
vent any such person from being removed 
to an hospital, or from going from home 
for a change of air. 

Sm JERVOISE JERVOISE asked 
what the country practitioner was to do? 
He would have to take a whole wardrobe 
about the country with him. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 

Clause 37 (Penalty on Persons letting 
Houses in which infected Persons have 
been lodging.) 

Mr. Atpgerman SALOMONS moved to 
substitete for ‘inn ” the words ‘‘ a house 
licensed for the sale of exciseable liquors.”” 

Mr. BRUCE said, that the Amendment 
would exclude “‘ temperance hotels.’” He 
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believed the word “inn” would include | 
beerhouses. 
Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Mr. GRAVES moved a clause relating | 
to cases of cellar occupation, which had | 
been declared illegal both by general and 
local Acts ; but, inasmuch as the penalty 
prescribed was a money one, the occupier 
by reason of his poverty was entirely be- 
yond the law. The result was that the Act 
was totally inoperative. This clause would 
empower the nuisance authority, where 
there had been two convictions within three 
months, to permanently close the cellars. 

Clause agreed to. 

Schedules and the Preambles agreed to. 

Mr. Arperman SALOMONS ex- 
pressed the hope that a Consolidation Bill 
would be prepared during the recess. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that this Bill 
had been brought in with a view to the 
ultimate consolidation of the law on the 
subject, and he purposed introducing a 
Consolidation Bill next year. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday, and to be printed. 
[Bill 253. ] 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS (re-commitied) 
BILL. 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Sir George Grey.) 
[BILL 184.] COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Commitment of Offenders to, and their 
Status at, a Certified Reformatory School. 

Clause 14 (Power of Parent to change 
School.) 

In the absence of Mr. O’ReErty, 

Lorpv EDWARD HOWARD moved an 
Amendment, the object of which was to 
add ‘ godfather or godmother ” to those— 
parent, step-parent, guardian, or nearest 
adult relative—who might apply to have an 
offender removed from a reformatory school 
that was not, to one that was, conducted 
according to his religious persuasion. 


{COMMONS} 





Mr. ADDERLEY appealed to the noble | 
Lord to state on what principle the Amend- | 
ment was based ? 

Lorv EDWARD HOWARD thought 
the right hon. Gentleman ought to explain 
the omission of those who stood next to 
the parents of a child. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
point had been raised on the Poor Law, 
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Bill, and the power vested in the Poor 
Law Guardians, who, however, had nothing 
to do with reformatory schools. No one 
ever heard of a Church of England god. 
parent interfering in such a case; Dis. 
senters baptised without sponsors; and, 
therefore, this was a claim on the part of 
Roman Catholic godfathers and god: 
mothers. Of these there was no recognized 
registry, and therefore the priest would 
declare whom he liked to be godparents, 
Nothing was better known than that the 
ministers of no sect, that no class of per. 
sons, were so unscrupulous in proselytism 
as the Roman priesthood. The proposal 
was a plea for liberality where it was not 
necessary, and it was part of an organized 
system of Roman Catholic aggression. It 
was a singular fact that the Members of 
that House appeared to be very much be. 
hind the intelligence of the world at large 
upon this subject. This continued Ultra. 
montane system of aggression was felt, 
and the necessity for resisting it was re- 
cognized by the Justices of the Peace and 
by the Poor Law Guardians of this cou- 
try. It was perfectly understood in Italy, 
in Germany, and in France, not to mention 
other European countries. The agency by 
which these social aggressions were carried 
on in this country were well known. One 
of the principal of these was the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul, which advertised its 
proceedings in bazaars, and other means 
for the collection of money. All this was 
done under the plea of charity, but charity 
was only a plea. This was perfectly un- 
derstood in Paris—nay, it had been avowed 
by the members of this Ultramontane so- 
ciety themselves. In a very remarkable 
work published by M. Cayla, about three 
years ago in Paris, the passage, of which 
he would read a taanslation, occurs. After 
describing this Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul as a revival of formulary societies, 
all under the direction of the Jesuits, but 
under different names, and showing that 
M. Ozanan, who was called the founder of 
the society in France, was merely the re- 
viver of this society, M. Cayla writes— 
“Yes! Charity is to the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul what the instruction of youth is and ever 
has been to the disciples of Loyola, a sure means, 
efficacious, latent, mysterious, but incessantly 
working for the advantage of Ultramontanism. 
Frederick Ozanan had at least the merit of 
frankness the day on which he said to the Flo- 
rence Conference (of the society, in 1853), ‘ Cha- 
rity is the pretext, Catholicism is the aim).’ Let 
us make no mistake. Such a monopoly of charity 
may become a formidable power, particularly with 
the avowed aim of causing the idea of the tempo- 
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ral power (of the Papacy) to triumph ; that is to 
say, Jesuitism, for there is an abuse of language 
in these words that ought to be observed.” 

The, power of this Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul became so great in France, and so 
dangerous to the Government, that, when 
M. de Persigny was Minister of the Inte- 
rior, he had issued a decree for the sup- 
pression of this society ; but the decree 
seemed not to have been permanently ef- 
fective. To show that this society was and 
had for some time been operative in this 
country as in others, he (Mr. Newdegate) 
must refer to another French author, M. 
Habenech, who, in 1861, had published a 
work entitled Les Jesuites, in which he 
refers to this Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, which he calls a sect. It now remains 
toascertain to what number of persons this 
sect amounts ; but our knowledge on this 
point is defective. A member of the so- 
ciety informed me that in France they 
amounted to 40,000 active and affiliated 
members: this amount we know to be be- 
low the fact. We have only one statistic 


which we can make use of, which is their 
receipts, and which, in 1859, amounted to 
4,736,241 francs. If we take the numbers 
given in this statistic, they have as chief 


seats for Government, or direction, belong- 
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had spoken of an organized system of ag- 
gression; the only question which they 
ought to consider was whether there ought 
not to be some organized system of de- 
fence. It was notorious that a number of 
Roman Catholic children in the metropolis 
were being brought up in the Protestant 
religion contrary to the wishes of their 
parents, and all that was asked was that 
this should be remedied. God forbid that 
any attempt should be made to interfere 
with the religion of Protestant children. 
He did not believe that any Member of the 
House, except, perhaps, the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just spoken, would say that 
a system of proselytizing children was 
legitimate on whatever side it was at- 
tempted. If the hon. Gentleman wished 
to proselytize in this way, let him get up 
boldly and say so; but, if not, he surely 
could not object to so reasonable a pro- 
osal. 
‘ Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
thought it did not matter much whether 
the words proposed were inserted or not, 
as in any case application might be made 
to the Secretary of State, who would 
judge whether the transfer should or 
should not be made. He was inclined to 
{think that the words should be inserted, 





ing to the Conferences, in France, 831} but did not think they ought to raise a 
Belgium, 301 ; Germany, 98 ; Sardinian | religious discussion on the subject. 

States, 67 ; British Isles, 27 ; Spain, 179;/ Mr. M‘LAREN said, that if this Bill 
Ireland, 42; Low Countries, 75; Scot- | merely applied to England, he might not 
land, 11; Italy (States of the Church), | object so much to the Amendment ; but, as 
26; Algeria, Colonies, United States, | the Bill also applied to Scotland, he wished 
Parma, Modena, Malta, Tuscany, 51—to- | to point out how the words proposed to be 
tal, 1,708. This Ultramontane agency had | inserted in the clause would injuriously 
largely increased since 1861 in this coun- | affect the interests of the poor in Scotland, 
try, as was notorious to every person who! Persons unconnected with any church, or 
chose not to shut his eyes to what appeared | who had never joined any church in Scot- 
in the newspapers—especially the Roman | land, went to the Roman Catholic priest 


Catholic newspapers—and it was as the 
representatives of this agency that the 
Roman Catholic Members of that House 
were seeking opportunities for its aggres- 
flon upon and proselytism within the re- 
formatory schools through the intervention 
of that House. The claims of alleged Ro- 
man Catholic godfathers and godmothers 
would lead to endless disputes, and, as 
Roman Catholics had reformatories of their 
own to which children of their faith could 
be sent, he objected to the Amendment as 
calculated unnecessarily to introduce dis- 
tord and confusion in Protestant refor- 
matories, 

Mr. MONSELL thought the Commit- 
tee would be very glad to get rid of these 


religious discussions. The hon. Gentleman 


in that country to have their children bap- 
tized. If the children did not belong toa 
particular denomination they could not be 
baptized according to the Protestant faith, 
but the Roman Catholics thought they 
were conferring a benefit by baptizing the 
child. The consequence of this was that 
in many large towns there were a very 
large number of children baptized accord- 
ing to the Roman Catholic faith, merely 
because their parents did not belong to 
any particular Protestant denomination ; 
and if these words were inserted the re- 
sult would be all the nominal godfather’s 
and godmother’s of the children might 
claim them as being Roman Catholics, 
merely because of their having been bap- 
tized by the Roman Catholic priest. This 
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would act injuriously to the interests of 
the poor people, who did not belong to 
any particular Protestant denomination in 
Seotland, and whose children had conse- 
quently to be baptized by the Roman Ca- 
tholie priest, and therefore he trusted 
that the words would be either refused 
altogether, or the operation of them would 
not be extended to Scotland. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER remarked 
that it was altogether a mistake to sup- 
pose that the names of godfathers and 
godmothers of Catholic children were not 
entered in the register of baptisms. The 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire had 
asserted that priests would themselves as- 
sume to be godfathers and godmothers. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE explained that he 
had only said they would claim to be god- 
fathers, 

Sirk GEORGE BOWYER said, that 
assertion was quite as absurd as the other. 
There was no such thing as a priest stand- 
ing as godfather to children in his own 
parish, the whole question was whether 
this clause were to be carried into effect 
or not. As to talking of the guardians 
of these children, you might as well talk 
of their bankers, With regard to the 
children referred to by the hon. Member 
for Edinburgh, if their godfathers and 


godmothers were not Catholics, they would | 
of course not require them to be sent to | 


Roman Catholic reformatories. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL could 
not help thinking that rather more was 
made of the expected operation of the 
clause than it really deserved. The Com- 
mittee should remember that the 12th 
clause, which had been passed, provided 
that the authorities should endeavour to 
ascertain the religious persuasion to which 
each juvenile offender belonged, and so far 
as possible, selection should be made of 
a school to which to send the child, which 
was conducted in accordance with the faith 
of the religious denomination to which the 
child belonged. The authorities, however, 
in the absence of any guide, might make 
some mistake ; and the object of this clause 
was to rectify any such error, by enabling 
the parents or guardians of the child to 
come forward for that purpose. He would 
move two Amendments to the clause which 
he hoped would carry out the desired 
object and meet the views of the Commit- 
tee generally. He moved, in place of the 
words ‘parent, step-parent, or nearest 
adult relatives,’’ contained in the clause, 
the insertion of the words “‘ parent, step- 


Mr. M‘Laren 








parent, or guardian; or if there be no 
parent, step-parent, or guardian, then the 
god-parent, or the nearest adult relative,” 
The next Amendment would be, having 
allowed those persons to go before the 
Justices to show to what denomination the 
child belonged, to give power to the Jus. 
tices that they “shall, upon proof of such 
offender’s religious persuasion, comply with 
the request somade.” He believed those 
Amendments would solve the difficulty and 
make the clause quite fair. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he should 
not hesitate to support the Amendments 
proposed by the Attorney General. He 
regretted that the subject of godfathers 
and godmothers had been introduced into 
the discussion. They were not to be found 
in the Irish Reformatory Act. As the 
clause had been drawn up by the late Home 
Secretary, with the approval of the Under 
Secretary, in order to meet the claims of 
the Roman Catholics, he thought there 
could be no reason for altering it. He 
was as desirous as any man that justice 
should be done to the Roman Catholics; 
but he did not concur with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Limerick, that 
the Amendment of the noble Lord the 
Member for Arundel was required to pro 
tect Roman Catholic children from con- 
tamination, [‘‘ No, no! ’”’] [Mr. Monseu: 
I never said that.] He had taken down 
the right hon. Gentleman’s words, and he 
understood them to be, “‘ The object we 
have in view is not to interfere with Pro- 
testant feeling, but to protect the Catholic 
children from contamination.” [Mr. Mov- 
sELL: No; from proselytism.] He would 
at once accept the right hon. Gentleman's 
statement of the word he had used. He 
did not, however, think, that the Amend 
ment was required to protect those chil- 
dren from contamination. [*‘‘ Oh, ob !”] 
He begged pardon—from proselytism. The 
hon. Member for Dundalk had ridiculed 
the idea of casting any suspicion on the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul. Now, he 
did not himself know anything of the con- 
stitution of that society, but seeing that it 
had been condemned by the Catholic Go- 
vernment of France, he thought the hon. 
Member was not justified in saying there 
was no ground for caution in respect 0 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. No 
one would object to the suggestion of the 
Attorney General ; but he thought the 
Amendment of the noble Lord was not 
called for. : 

Mr. ADDERLEY observed, that in the 
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framing of the Bill there was a desire to 
jntroduce as little innovation as possible in 
the law as it now stood. At this period 
of the Session it would be impossible to 
make such innovations, especially on reli- 
gious points, in respect of which the House 
of Commons was so sensitive. He thought 
the proposition of the Attorney General 
would meet with general approbation ; but 
he trusted that hon. Members would refrain 
from attempts to alter the law. 

Mr. CANDLISH thought it safer to 
adhere to the clause as it stood. 

Mr. HENLEY hoped the Amendment 
of the noble Lord the Member for Arundel 
would be withdrawn. He was extremely 
sorry it had been proposed. The object of 
the clause was to enable magistrates to 
transfer from a reformatory not in connec- 
tion with his religion to one in connection 
with the religion to which he belonged any 
child who, in the first instance, might have 
been sent to a reformatory of the former 
class. He thought any magistrate would 
act on the clause as a matter of course. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the question 
before the Committee was not the sugges- 
tion of the Attorney General, but the 
Amendment of the noble Lord the Member 
for Arundel, and the question was should 
that Amendment be withdrawn. 

Mr. BRUCE suggested that as in the 
Roman Catholic Church the names of the 
godfathers and godmothers were registered 
with the names of the child and its parents, 
the testimony of the former as to the 
child’s religion would be the most valu- 
able that could be given next to that of the 
parents. 

Mr. KINNAIRD asked the right hen. 
Gentleman whether he forgot that there 
was such a country as Scotland, where 
among the great mass of the people there 
were no godfathers nor godmothers. 

Mr. BRUCE replied that as in Scot- 
land the Roman Catholics were 7 per 
cent of the population, while in England 
they were only 3 per cent, there was 
more reason for some such provision as he 
had advocated in the former country than 
there was in the latter. 

_Mr. NEWDEGATE observed, that the 
right hon, Gentleman the Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Monsell) had spoken as if 

discussion were due to him (Mr. 
Newdegate) ; but he must remind the 
tight hon. Gentleman that it had been 
raised by the Amendment of the noble 
Lord the Member for Arundel and those 
of other Roman Catholic Members. There 
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was a new phase of opinion to which these 
hon. Gentlemen were attempting to give 
effect in that House, and this was that if 
on such occasions as the present a Pro- 
testant Member ventured to oppose a pro- 
position coming from a Roman Catholic 
Member, his opposition was treated as an 
unfortunate instance of Protestant irrita- 
bility. Every such opposition was to be 
cried down by some hon. Gentlemen who 
called themselves Liberal as an insult of- 
fered to Roman Catholics. This was a 
new phase of Parliamentary proceeding. 
The Roman Catholics were represented as 
being the most sensitive persons in the 
world, Well, they were if they had not 
their own way; but their religion was 
known to be the most intolerate in the 
world. He would cite an instance of an 
attempt at Roman Catholic proselytism 
which had appeared before the Law Courts 
not more than some months ago. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) would read from @ summary 
of the proceedings, which could be authen- 
ticated— 

“Mrs. Pettindreigh is the wife of a solicitor’s 
clerk, the mother of a family, and a Protestant. 
In the month of June, 1861, Mrs. and Mr. Pet- 
tindreigh hired the apartments of a Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, then occupying No. 50, Carlton Street, 
Kentish Town, London, and it is important to 
our narrative that Mrs. Kennedy was a Roman 
Catholic. There was kindness and apparently 
friendship between Mrs. Kennedy and Mrs. Pet- 
tindreigh. It was Mrs. Pettindreigh’s habit to 
send her children to the Sunday school. Mrs. 
Kennedy, without consulting the parents of the 
children and without their knowledge, took the 
children to the Fortess Terrace Dominican 
Chapel, and a girl of four years of age was re- 
baptized by the priest.” 


The Committee may hence understand how 
the Roman Catholic priests manage these 
baptisms. Now, in the case of this child 
Pettindreigh, no doubt some sort of spon- 
sors were employed. Were such the 
persons whom the Committee intend to 
decide the religion of the child if sent to 
a reformatory or industrial school ? 


“ Such was Mrs. Kennedy’s zeal for the faith, 
and such her disregard of parental rights. When 
Mrs. Pettindreigh made the discovery she was na~ 
turally indignant. From that hour Mrs. Kennedy 
and Mrs. Tigar, also a Roman Catholic, began a 
system of persecution which they continued for 
years. Mrs. Pettindreigh was openly charged with 
almost every moral and some criminal offences ; 
her name was introduced into obscene songs, and 
these were sung opposite her door. Her children 
were subjected to every possible kind of indignity, 
and, in the presence of the mother, one of these 
women ‘ opened the little boy’s mouth, spat in it, 
and called it a bastard.’ The mother was con- 
stantly met in the street with terms of reproach, 
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opprobrium, and insult, and on one occasion vio- 
lently assaulted. Mr. Pettindreigh’s attempts to 
obtain protection from police magistrates were un- 
successful. A series of libels were concocted and 
written, one of these by a Mr. Charles Morris, 
which appeared in the columns of a morning 
newspaper. The matter in due form was brought 
before the Guildhall Police Court, when Mr. 
Morris, through his solicitor, admitted the false- 
hood of his statements, and made the very ex- 
traordinary defence ‘ that he (Morris) had acted 
entirely on his moral and religious principles, and 
that he believed he was doing a good action.’ The 
apology and retractation were accepted, and the 
case ended. Thelibel by Mr. Morris was a trifle 
compared with the anonymous libels addressed to 
the landlords of the various lodgings occupied by 
the Pettindreighs. One of these libellous letters 
was the subject of a civil action tried before Mr. 
Justice Smith in the Court of Common Pleas on 
June the 30th of last year. This was the case of 
Pettindreigh v. Tigar. The jury could not agree, 
the dissentient juror being, it is alleged, a Roman 
Catholic. On the second trial, the case, by con- 
sent, was deferred, and Mr. Alfred Wills was ap- 
pointed arbitrator. The evidence was voluminous 
and conclusive against the defendant. At the 
close of a three days’ trial Mrs. Kennedy came 
forward and avowed herself the author of the libel. 
The results were, as we stated last week, an award 
in favour of Mrs. Tigar, and the subsequent con- 
viction at the Old Bailey of her coadjutor, Mrs. 
Kennedy. The Pettindreighs were subject to per- 
secution of an extraordinary and malignant kind, 
extending over nearly five years. The facts of this 
remarkable case have been deposed to on oath, 
and the witnesses subjected to the ordeal of cross- 
examination.” 


Ile (Mr. Newdegate) adduced this case for 
the benefit of those hon. Members who 
treated lightly the statement that most 
unscrupulous proselytism was extensively 
carried on in this country by the Roman 
Catholic priesthood and their agents ; and 
for the particulars he referred them to 
the evidence taken when the subject was 
brought before the courts in the several 
trials to which the persecution of Mrs. 
Pettindreigh and her children had oc- 
easioned. The facts were illustrative of a 
system against which the people expected 
to be guarded by law. An organization 
existed in this country, that of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, which had proved very 
troublesome in the adjoining country of 
France in political matters, and its evil 
influence was spreading to a considerable 
extent. According to the statistics laid 
before the French Government, there were 
in the British Isles twenty-seven Confer- 
ences in the year 1861, but since then 
they had greatly increased both in this 
country and on the Continent. Under 
these circumstances, the Amendment pro- 
posed by the noble Lord the Member for 
Arundel would be very prejudicial to the 
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reformatory schools, and he felt it his duty 
to oppose it. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
8, after the word “guardian,” to insert 
the words ‘‘ or if there be no parent, step- 
parent, or guardian, then the god-parent,” 
—(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. M‘LAREN objected to the inser- 
tion of the words ‘‘ godfather or god- 
mother,’’ because the god-parents would 
precede the nearest relatives. Besides, 
the clause stated that on the application 
of the godfather not that the magistrate 
might comply with the request, but that 
he should do so. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, it would be the duty of the magis- 
trate to act impartially, and determine, 
according to the evidence brought before 
him, whether he should accede to the ap- 
plication of the god-parent. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY thought 
that no harm would come of them because 
they were guarded by the words “upon 
proof of such father’s religious persuasion,” 

Mr. NEWDEGATE wisked to know 
whether the statement of the god-parents 
as to the religion of a child were to be 
received as coming from a guardian. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
clause empowered the magistrate to send 
the child to the school connected with the 
religion of the child’s nearest relative, in 
the event of an application to that effect 
being made to the parent or next relative 
of the child. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL asked, whether 
it would not be much better to adhere to 
the original wording of the clause? He 
quite agreed with the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Staffordshire, and preferred it to that of 
the Attorney General. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
defended the principle of securing the child 
from being brought up in any religion but 
that of its parents or next of kin. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL denied being ac- 
tuated by illiberal feelings in defending 
the clause as framed by the Attorney 
General. 

Mr. SYNAN reminded the right hon. 
Baronet that he had himself introduced the 
words “ godfather and godmother’’ into the 
Reformatory Bill. 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes 83; 
Noes 49: Majority 34. 


Mr. HENLEY moved the omission from 
the clause of the words ‘‘ or justices or 
magistrates having a like jurisdiction,” on 
the ground that it would be very inconve- 
nient to give magistrates who had taken 
no previous part in the matter power to 
interfere. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. AYRTON remarked that the Bill 
provided that on discovering the religious 
persuasion of a child in a reformatory they 
should have him sent to a reformatory for 
children of his own religion. But they 
could not have one magistrate pronouncing 
judgment and another reversing it. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, the whole object 
of the clause was to correcta mistake. A 
boy might be sent to a wrong school be- 
cause the magistrate had not evidence 
before him that was clear. It appeared 
that mistakes had been made, and he knew 
that many mistakes had been made, and 
the object was to give time to find out the 
truth. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, it was most 
important that the Committee should know 
who had charge of the Bill. The question 
of the hon. Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets demanded attention, but he could look 
tono one in particular from whom to expect 
an answer. Much difference of opinion 
seemed to exist on the Treasury Bench 
with respect to the Bill; he had expected, 
from what had fallen from his right hon. 
Friend the Member for North Stafford- 
shire, that he would have voted in the 
same lobby as himself ; indeed, the Chair- 
man would be justified in calling his right 
hon. Friend to the table and questioning 
him as to whether he had not voted in 
the wrong lobby by mistake. Under the 
circumstances, he thought it desirable that 
the Government should have time to con- 
sider the Bill with a view to decide whe- 
ther they would adopt it or not, and he 
therefore moved that the Chairman report 
Progress. 

Sm ROUNDELL PALMER defended 
the clause, and urged that this was a very 
innocent clause, and that the words ob- 
jected to were merely to make plain what 
went before, and gave justices power to 
amend any mistake that might have been 
made, 

Tat CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER hoped the right hon. Baronet 
would not press his Motion for reporting 
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Progress. This was a very important mea- 
sure, and he himself did not grudge any 
time that had been spent upon its conside- 
ration. The right hon. Baronet was under 
an unintentional error in supposing that 
there was any difference of opinion on that 
(the Treasury) Bench upon this point. It 
was one upon which they had made up 
their minds. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that after 
the appeal made to him he would not press 
his Motion. The House, however, had a 
right to know who really had charge of 
the Bill. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he regarded the 
Bill as one of great value, and he had 
therefore adopted it, with certain altera- 
tions. It was in perfect harmony with the 
legislation adopted two or three days ago 
with respect to workhouses. 
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Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. M‘LAREN said, it had been found 
by experience that fourteen days was too 
short a period for the correction of any 
mistakes that might have been made, and 
it was desirable in the interests of all 
parties, whether Roman Catholics or Pro- 
testants, that a little further time for con- 
sideration should be allowed. He proposed, 
therefore, in line 23, to leave out the word 
‘‘fourteen” and insert *‘ thirty.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clauses 15 to 22, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 23 (Parents liable to Contribute 
towards the Maintenance of their Children 
while detained in Reformatories.) 

Mr. POWELL moved an Amendment, 
the object of which was to keep the law in 
its existing state. If the clause were 
agreed to in its present form, it would be 
impossible to fix the parent or guardian of 
the child with a weekly charge without 
going a most circuitous route. He pro- 
posed to keep the law in its present form 
on this subject, retaining a power to the 
magistrate at the time the child was sen- 
tenced to decide what sum, if any, was to 
be paid for the maintenance of the child 
during the period it was in the reforma- 
tory. 

Mr. AYRTON thought the clause an 
oppressive one, and that it would be preg- 
nant with very great evil. They had no 
right to call upon poor people to pay for 
the maintenance of their children in a re- 
formatory, when no law existed for people 
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in other grades of society to pay for their 
children while in prison for committing a 
crime. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, it was the prin- 
ciple of all the Reformatory Acts that the 
parents or guardians should contribute to 
the support of their children. If nothing 
had to be paid towards the maintenance of 
these children, it would be an incentive on 
the part of the parents to neglect their 
children in order to get them into an 
establishment where they would be kept 
free of cost to them. 

Mr. POWELL would not press his 
Amendment after what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman below him (Mr. 
Adderley), but he regretted that any 
changes in the law should be made which 
would lead to unnecessary expense. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clause 24. 

Lorpvd EDWARD HOWARD proposed 
an Amendment to the effect that the names 
of the children should be recorded in a book 
kept for the purpose. 


House resumed. 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 31, 1866. 


MINUTES.}—Setect Commitrre—Report—On 
Thames Navigation (214). 

Pustic Biis—First Reading—Turnpike Trusts 
Arrangements * (247); Poor Law Amend- 
ment * (248) ; Public Libraries Act Amend- 
ment * (249). 

Second Reading — Local Government Supple- 
mental (No. 2)* (201); Local Government 
Supplemental (No. 3) * (202); Land Drainage 
Supplemental (No. 2) * (224); Railway Com- 
panies’ Securities (240). 

Committee —Suburban Commons (222), now Me- 
tropolitan Commons (250); Parochial Build- 
ings (Scotland) Act Amendment * (226) ; Fees 
(Public Departments) * (233) ; Parishes (Scot- 
land) Act (1844) Amendment * (235) ; County 
Assessments * (221). 

Report — Parochial Buildings (Scotland) Act 
Amendment* (226); Fees (Public Depart- 
ments) * (233); Parishes (Scotland) Act 
(1844) Amendment * (235); Rochdale Vicar- 
age * (251) ; County Assessments * (221). 


Mr. Ayrton 
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Third Reading—New Forest Poor Relief* (205); 
Courts of Justice * (218); Inland Revenue* 
(229) ; Colonial Branch Mints * (227) ; Oyster 
and Mussel Fisheries * (212), and passed. 


CONFEDERATION OF THE BRITISH 
NORTH AMERICAN PROVINCES, 
QUESTION, 


Lorp LYVEDEN said, as he under. 
stood the project of the Confederation of 
the British Provinces of North America 
was now more likely to be carried into 
effect than at any former period, and that 
the assent of most of the colonies had been 
obtained to it. He also understood that 
delegates from several of the Provinces 
had arrived in this country to confer with 
the Colonial Secretary on the subject. 
Certainly no time could be more oppor- 
tune than the present was for the passing 
of such a measure, when the United States 
had shown so friendly a feeling in inter- 
fering to prevent the invasion of Canada, 
and the colonists had behaved with such 
gallantry and loyalty in repelling invasion. 
No doubt we were now approaching the 
close of the Session, and there would be 
great difficulty in passing the necessary 
measure on the subject—stiil, the subject 
ought not to pass sub silentio. He would, 
therefore, ask the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies to inform the House, Whether he in- 
tended to submit any measure upon this 
subject in the present Session ; whetherit 
would not be desirable to act immediately 
in this matter, or whether he saw any reason 
for delay ? 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: It would 
be impossible to overrate the importance 
of the subject to which the noble Lord 
has drawn attention. I should say that, 
of all the questions that come within 
the range of the Colonial Administration, 
there is none that is more important 
than the question of the Confederation of 
the British North American Colonies ; it 
is also of vast importance to the inhabit- 
ants of those colonies, as affecting their 
own future fortunes and the destinies of 
the colonies themselves. This is a question 
not of to-day merely—it is one that for 
several years has been the subject of 
anxious thought and deliberation by suc- 
cessive Governments. It dates back cer- 
tainly as far as the time of Lord Dur- 
ham. No doubt the chief result of the 
matter at that time was the legislative 
union of the two Canadas; still, it is clear 
that Lord Durham’s Report contemplated 
the incorporation of the other British North 
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American Provinces. From that time no 
active practical steps were taken until 
1858, when Sir Edmund Head, Governor 
General of the British North American 
Provinces, in opening his Parliament, an- 
nounced the revival of the question of 
Confederation. That year delegates came 
over to this country and made proposals 
to the Home Government. These were 
entertained ; but no progress was made, 
and the delegates returned to North Ame- 
rica without having accomplished the ob- 
ject they had in view. In October, 1864, 
delegates from Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Newfoundland, and Prinee Ed- 
ward’s Island met at Quebec for the con- 
sideration of this subject, and they passed 
a long series of resolutions relative to the 
terms and principles upon which a mea- 
sure of this nature could be carried out, 
which have since been known by the 
name of the Quebec Resolutions. Diffi- 
culties arose and delays intervened ; and 
it is only a fortnight since we received 
what may be regarded as the last piece 
of documentary evidence required of the 
feeling in favour of incorporation. We 


have received the Resolutions of the As- 
sembly of New Brunswick announcing 


their final adhesion to the scheme, and 
requesting the Government to appoint de- 
legates to confer upon the matter. On 
Saturday last the delegates of New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia reached this coun- 
try, and it is understood that they are 
to be followed in a few days by the Ca- 
nadian deputies. This may seem to be 
a very lengthy and tedious mode of pro- 
cedure; but 1 am bound to say, looking 
to the great magnitude of this question 
and the many details involved in it, the 
great interest, both national and individual, 
raised by this discussion, I am not sur- 
prised at the delay. I am bound to say 
further that the conclusion at which the 
colonies have arrived in favour of a great 
Confederation has not been arrived at 
without great sacrifice of personal and local 
feeling ; but it comes to us as the unani- 
mous decision of the local Government of 
the colonies. Under these circumstances, 
I conceive it is the duty of Her Majesty’s 
Government not only to lend a respectful 
attention to the representations which these 
elegates may make to us, but, if I may 
say 80, to meet them half way, and to 
facilitate the object they have in view, so 
w a8 they are in conformity with the 
Wishes of the colonies and with the inte- 
rests and policy of this country. And when 





I say “consistent with the interests and 
policy of this country,’’ I mean that every- 
thing which can deepen and broaden the 
constitutional foundations of those great 
colonies and give life and strength to 
their political organization must be not 
only consistent, but identical with the inte- 
rests and policy of this country. The noble 
Lord asks me as to the intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government. I can only say 
in answer that this great measure raises 
so many and such complicated questions 
that time, at all events, must be given 
for the consideration of them by the Go- 
vernment and the delegates. The Canadian 
delegates have not yet arrived, nor, as I 
have said, is it absolutely certain that they 
have left Canada. Under these circum- 
stances, looking at the advanced period 
of the Session, looking also at the absence 
of those delegates whose presence is ab- 
solutely necessary to the practical con- 
sideration of the question, it is obviously 
impossible for the Government to submit 
to Parliament a measure on so important 
and complicated a matter. It will be my 
duty during the recess to enter fully and 
frankly into communication with the dele- 
gates of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick, and to endeavour with them 
to arrive—as I trust we may—at such a 
conclusion as will be satisfactory both to 
the colonies and the mother country. 

THe Marquess or NORMANBY: As 
this is a question which affects the inte- 
rest of the great colonies over which I re- 
cently presided, I trust your Lordships will 
permit me to make one or two remarks. 
I think that Her Majesty’s Government act 
wisely in postponing any legislation on this 
question. It is one so vast and of such 
vital importance to the colonies affected 
that, although I am in favour of the union 
of the North American Colonies, I feel 
that justice could not be done if it were 
attempted this year. The question is one 
which demands the most careful delibera- 
tion and much consideration. Although the 
union has received the sanction of the Legis- 
lature of the colony over which I presided, 
still there is in that colony considerable 
opposition to the measure ; and so much 
does the success of the union depend upon 
the unanimity and the cordiality with which 
it is received by the people, that I trust Her 
Majesty’s Government will use the time 
they will now have at their disposal in en- 
deavouring to frame a measure, to be sub- 
mitted to Parliament next year, which shall 
overcome the objections which are now, I 
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believe, conscientiously entertained by the 
opponents of the scheme. I do not concur 
with their views, for I think that the union 
of the North American Colonies is essen- 
tially necessary ; but, at the same time, 
there are details which it will be well to 
consider with a view to removing objections 
that do exist. I trust, therefore, Her 
Majesty’s Government will give careful 
consideration to the arguments of those 
who oppose union, and that they will suc- 
ceed in framing a measure that will meet 
with universal approval. 


Sheep Disease 


SUBURBAN COMMONS (now METROPO- 
LITAN COMMONS) BILL—(No. 222.) 
(The Earl of Belmore.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. : 

Lorp REDESDALE objected that 
the Bill which had been introduced into 
the House of Commons as the Com- 
mons (Metropolis) Bill, and referred to 
a Select Committee, had been altered 
both in name and scope, so that, in- 
stead of affecting only commons within 
fifteen miles of the metropolis, it now ap- 


plied to all commons within two miles of 
any town containing 10,000 inhabitants, 
and would therefore affect the rights of 
landowners in nearly every part of the 


kingdom. This alteration had been made 


{LORDS} 





practically without any notice at all, and he 
was sure that many who would be affected | 
by it were not aware of the alterations 
which had been made. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it was a question whether they | 
should proceed further with the Bill. 
Tue Eart or BELMORE explained 
that the object of the Bill was to authorize 
the preservation of suburban commons 
within the metropolitan police district, and 
also within two miles of any town con- 
taining 10,000 inhabitants, or within certain 
greater distances of towns containing larger 
populations. In the case of any common 
which it was desired to preserve for public 
recreation a scheme was to be drawn up 
by the local authority and presented to the 
Inclosure Commissioners, who were to in- 
quire into the statements of the memorial ; 
the scheme was then to be printed and 
circulated ; and when finally settled was to 
be certified by the Commissioners under their 
seal. The expenses of the local authority 
were to be defrayed bya local rate. There 
were clauses at the end protecting the rights 
of the Crown and of the lords of manors. 
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Lord CRANWORTH said, that the 
statement seemed to involve an objection 
to the Bill more forcible than any which 
had been stated—namely, that it would 
interfere with the rights of property. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, the 
Bill had been brought in by the late Go- 
vernment, and had been referred by them 
to a Select Committee, in which the title 
of the Bill was changed, and its operation 
extended. Care had been taken, however, 
to protect manorial rights. 


House in Committee ; Amendments 
made; the Report thereof to be received 
on Thursday next ; and Bill to be printed, 
as amended. (No. 250.) 


RAILWAY COMPANIES’ SECURITIES 
BILL—(No. 240.) 
(The Earl of Belmore.) 


SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Tue Eart or BELMORE said, the 
measure had been brought in by the late 
President of the Board of Trade, and was 
founded in great measure on the Report 
of a Committee of their Lordships’ House 
appointed three years ago, and re-appointed 
two years ago on the Motion of the late Lord 
Donoughmore. He (the Earl of Belmore) 
had, at the suggestion of that noble Lord, 
brought in a Bill on the subject last Ses- 
sion; but after being sent down to the 
House of Commons it was withdrawn, in 
consequence of the late period of the Ses- 


| sion and the opposition which it was found 


ikely to encounter. That Bill, however, 
was founded on the second Report of the 
Committee, whereas the present Bill was 
founded on the first Report. The chief 
object of the measure was to compel 
Railway Companies to make every half year 
certain returns relating to the state of 
their borrowing powers, and to deposit 
such returns in some public office, so that 
they might be open to the inspection of 
intending lenders amongst the public. 

Bill read 2°, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Thursday 
next. 


SHEEP DISEASE IN SCOTLAND. 
QUESTION. 
Tur Duxe or BUCCLEUCH asked the 
noble Duke the President of the Council, 
Whether the time had not arrived wheo 
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the restrictive orders against the removal 
of sheep in Scotland could be modified or 
rescinded ? The question was one of very 
great importance. He believed that sheep 
in the South of Scotland were in as healthy 
a state as they ever were known to be, 
and that the mortality among those ani- 
mals was below the average. On the 
morrow the first great sheep sale would 
take place, and it would be followed by 
many more in August, September, and 
October, at which hundreds of thousands 
of sheep would come into the market. 
Unless the restrictions on removal were 
discontinued very great inconvenience 
would be experienced. 

Tue Duke or BUCKINGHAM said, 
the question had been under consideration 
for the last three weeks, and the Govern- 
ment had hoped that the cattle disease in 
Scotland would have completely ceased ere 
this, and that all restrictions against re- 
movals could have been taken off. But, 
unfortunately, during the month of July 
some fresh cases had broken out in Perth- 
shire, and the last information received 
made it quite impossible to pass any order 
absolutely abolishing all restrictions. He 


was happy to say, however, that from 


information which had been received at 
the Privy Council Office it would appear 
there had been no fresh case for the last 
eight or nine days; and he therefore 
hoped that before very long the whole 
country might be declared free from 
disease, and sheep might be allowed to 
pass freely from one part of Scotland to 
another. He might observe, that at pre- 
sent removals could take place on licenses 
from the local authorities. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
to Thursday next, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 31, 1866. 


MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn—John Ed. 
ward Walsh, L.L.D., for Dublin University. 

Pusuic Burs—Ordered—Patriotic Fund * ; Ha- 
beas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Act Continu- 
ance.* 

First Reading—Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ire- 
land) Act Continuance [256]; Patriotic Fund * 
[257]; Foreign Jurisdiction Act Amendment * 


[268] {Lords} 
Second ing—Constabulary Force (Ireland) * 
[224]; Expiring Laws Continuance * [255]. 
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Committee—Consolidated Fund Appropriation * ; 
Cattle Diseases Prevention Act Amendment 
(No. 2) [251]; Prisons * [250]. 

Report — Consolidated Fund Appropriation * ; 
Cattle Diseases Prevention Act Amendment 
(No. 2) [251]; Prisons * [250]. 

Considered as amended—Attorneys and Solicitors 
(Ireland) * [172] [Lords] ; Landed Estates 
rassye &e. (Ireland) * [174]; New Zealand * 

225). 

Third Reading—Artizans and Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings (re-comm.)* [194]; Turnpike Acts Con- 
tinuance* [229]; Local Government Supple- 
mental (No. 4) * [234]; Railways (Ireland) 
Temporary Advances* [220]; Bills of Sale 
Act (1854) Amendment * [235]; Oysters Cul- 
tivation (Ireland) * [243]; Naval Discipline * 
[231] ; Dockyard Extensions * [246]. 


Banking. 


CURRENCY AND BANKING. 
MOTION FOR A ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Mr. WATKIN* rose to move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to issue a Royal Commission, directed to 
the investigation of the causes which have led to 
the late severe and protracted pressure in the 
money market, and to the continuance for a long 
period of a minimum rate of discount of 10 per 
cent at the Bank of England ; and also to investi- 
gate the Laws at present affecting Currency and 
Banking in the United Kingdom, and to report 
what (if any) alterations have become expedient 
therein ; and further, that it be an Instruction to 
the Commissioners to present their Report and 
the Evidence taken by them on or before the Ist 
February, 1867.” 
He said: Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer informed 
his hearers, in a speech made a short time 
ago at Aylesbury, that all that was re- 
quired to rescue us from the difficulties 
which everybody deplored, was time, peace, 
and an abundant harvest. Now, Sir, time 
has elapsed since the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman—peace has been, we trust, 
restored, and as far as the harvest is con- 
cerned, from all the indications around us 
we have every reason to indulge the hope 
that an abundant yield is almost within 
our reach. Yet notwithstanding these 
circumstances, the minimum rate of dis- 
count at the Bank of England is still 10 
per cent, while the rate of discount in 
Paris is 3} per cent; at St. Petersburg, 
53 per cent; at Berlin and Brussels, 6 per 
cent; at Amsterdam, 7 per cent; and at 
Vienna, 5 per cent. Addressing myself 
to the question of inquiry—for it is in- 
quiry only that I ask for—I may say at 
once that I need not alarm those hon. 
Gentlemen who represent great monetary 
interests by holding over them the danger 
that I shall-either advocate the Birming- 


ham theory, the theory of Scotch banking, 
\ 
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or any other of those general theories! poses to do, and I am bound to quote 


which some of them seem to be so much, 
if not so needlessly, afraid of. But I 
think I may.say that the opinion of this 
House, and of the monetary and commer- 
cial interests of the country, may be di- 
vided into four classes. The first consist: 
of those who think with myself that in- 
quiry, being desired by the country, ought 
to be initiated by this House. The next 
class is composed of those who consider 
that past inquiries have sufficed to give 
us almost all the information we need, in 
order to amended legislation, and therefore 
that we ought to legislate at once. Then, 
again, there are those who consider that 
neither inquiry nor legislation is required 
—those whom we may, perhaps, call be- 
lievers in the absolute perfection of our 
present banking and currency arrange- 
ments; and the fourth class consists of 
those who may be looked upon as some- 
what inimical to, and perhaps even afraid 
of, inquiry. With regard to the last class, 
so far as they represent the great banking 
institutions of this country, they must be 
treated as to some extent upon their trial ; 
because the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, with, I think, the consent of this 
House, gave the Bank of England enor- 
mous powers to deal with an emergency, 
and I think it is only fair to themselves, 
as far as they are concerned, that instead 
of opposing inquiry—instead of obstruct- 
ing the fullest investigation into the man- 
ner in which they have performed the 
trust reposed in them, they should be 
foremost in demanding inquiry and offer- 
ing those explanations which a great por- 
tion of the commercial and manufacturing 
interests certainly do demand. Sir, unani- 
mous consent attribates recent difficulty to 
financial and commercial operations under 
certain laws. We have had great distress, 
great difficulty, and great embarrassment, 
and our writers and speakers in public 
have attributed them mainly either to 
errors of legislation, or to the misuse of 
beneficial legislation on the part of the 
commercial, banking, and trading classes. 
But in either case, and in both cases, we 
ought, as legislators, as those who make 
the laws, who watch their working and 
correct them where amendment is requi- 
site, to bottom and probe those difficulties 
in every way, in order that if further or 
amended legislation is necessary, we may 
next Session initiate it and carry it 
through. This House is always anxious 
to find precedents for anything it pro- 
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such as exist. After the deep distress 
and panic of 1837, we had a Committee 
of this House, presided over, if I remem. 
ber rightly, by the present Lord Halifax; 
after the panic of 1847, we had a Com- 
mittee presided over by Sir Francis Baring; 
and after 1857 we had a Committee pre- 
sided over by the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Secretary for the Colonies; s0 
that in every case where commercial diffi. 
culty, leading to panic, and those disar- 
rangements which have recently again ap- 
peared, has arisen, this House has stepped 
in to inquire into the facts, and to inquire 
into those facts while they were fresh in 
the memory of everybody, and when, 
therefore, the best and surest evidence 
could be obtained. Some friends of mine 
have said to me, “ All this may be very 
true, but why do you propose a Commis- 
sion and not a Committee?” My answer 
is, that I had hoped that the late Govern- 
ment would have proposed a Committee 
on the operation of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Laws at an early period of this Ses- 
sion. I think they gave almost a pledge 
to this House that they would do so; but 
we have now arrived at such a period of 
the Session that the appointment of a 
Committee would simply mean the shelv- 
ing of the question till next year, and 
next year we should have a Committee 
which would occupy the whole of the 
Session; so that instead of legislating in 
1867, if it should be found necessary to 
legislate, the whele question would be 
hung up until 1868, which may possibly 
be a period of prosperity, and if so, would 
be again forgotten until brought to our 
minds by a commercial panic, say in 1876. 
Under these circumstances, I think, if we 
are to inquire at all, those who are in 
favour of inquiry will say we ought to 
inquire now. We cannot inquire now by 
a Committee, but we may inquire by a 
Commission. To meet the objection of 
those who say that this House ought not 
to delegate its powers, that, in point of 
fact, these inquiries are so important that 
they ought to be in the custody of the 
House itself, I say that it is quite in the 
power of Her Majesty, by the advice of 
her Ministers, to order that the Commis- 
sion that may be appointed shall consist 
exclusively of Members of this and the 
other House; and if this be so, if we can 
have a Commission so composed, I want 
to know what objection there can be to 
the appointment of a Commission instead 
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of a Committee, for in this sense a Com- 
mission is practically a Committee of this 
House, except in name, and of course 
would have all the powers necessary to 
elucidate the question. But I should not 
leave this part of the subject without re- 
peating to the House the pledge that we 
received from the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer last year. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman introduced a Bill which was called 
the Bank Notes Issue Bill, and in with- 
drawing it he said— 

“Her Majesty’s Government, however, do not 
propose to abandon their intention of prosecuting 
the subject ; and, in the absence of such an agree- 
ment as I have referred to, they may conceive it 
to be their duty to take up the question on a 
future occasion upon broader grounds, and they 
reserve to themselves the power of determining 
whether it would or would not be right that on the 
first convenient opportunity, which I am not pre- 
pared to say will occur during the short remainder 
of the Session, they should invite the assistance of 
Parliament to investigate this subject by means of 
a Committee,”—[3 Hansard, clxxix. 1123.] 
Iand others thought that that statement 
conveyed a pledge that the whole subject 
should be investigated, because it is clear 
you could not investigate the question of 
the country issues without inquiring into 
the operation of the issues of the Bank of 


England; and you could not go into that 
without discussing the whole position of 
the Bank as a bank of issue on the one 
side, and a bank of recourse on the other. 
It is stated that on occasions of this kind 
the House should have a certain amount 
of pressure put upon it on the part of the 


public. So far as I am concerned, I may 
state, that since giving notice of this Mo- 
tion I have received letters from almost 
all parts of England, and from many parts 
of the Continent, and the whole mass of 
the correspondence urgently pleads for in- 
quiry. In addition to this, we are aware 
that the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
received an important deputation from 
Scotland a short time ago, and he enun- 
ciated, by the way, to that deputation 
some very sound doctrines in reference to 
the impossibility of an over-issue of strictly 
convertible bank notes. Besides this, the 
Chambers of Commerce of Leeds, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and other places, 
have taken action, memorializing the Go- 
vernment, or instructing their members to 
move in the question. If the slightest 
hint had been given by those Members of 
this House who are connected wth com- 
merce, that pressure was required to be 
brought to bear upon Parliament, I am 


bound to say, and I think I shall be cor- 
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roborated by many who are connected with 
large manufacturing and commercial con- 
stituencies, that the table of this House 
would have been loaded with petitions in 
favour of searching investigation. Look 
to the language of the public press, and 
you will find that it contains considerable 
complaint and remonstrance. I will only 
trouble the House with one or two quo- 
tations out of scores. For instance, the 
Economist, which is looked upon as repre- 
senting the monetary and commercial 
classes, said on the 30th June— 


“Tt is alleged that the Bank Directors do not 

reduce the rate because 10 per cent was fixed in 
the Treasury letter, and because they are still 
held to that letter. They reason, it is said, 
‘that a large sum must in the ordinary course 
of the quarterly payments go out to the public— 
that may reduce our banking reserve to £5,000,000 
or thereabouts, and if a drain of gold should then 
set in, the banking department would be in danger, 
and we should want another letter. But suppos- 
ing this to be the reasoning of the Bank Directors, 
it only transfers the blame from them to Mr. 
Gladstone ; it does not prove that the rate ought 
not to be reduced, it only shows who is the ob- 
stacle to reducing it; and it is matter of grave 
regret, that owing to the present interregnum 
we cannot search into this matter at once, or 
discuss it, or obtain upon it the judgment of 
Parliament.” 
That interregnum is now over, and we are 
now in a position to obtain the judgment 
of Parliament on this question. Then, 
again, the paper which is called the lead- 
ing journal of this country, in an article 
which appeared on the 13th of July, says 
—and the passage is somewhat remark- 
able, and I quote it because of another re- 
markable article which has appeared in 
The Times of this morning— 


We sometimes read with surprise of districts 
in the East, separated only by a few hundred 
miles, where the populations are respectively in 
abundance and starvation; but the fact that 
money should be seeking employment at 3 per 
cent in a country separated from us by only 
twenty miles of channel, while here it is eagerly 
sought at 10 per cent, argues some still more 
fatal deficiency of contrivance. Of course, no- 
thing can prevent the consequences of rash and 
dishonest speculation; but when those conse- 
quences have been thoroughly worked out, there 
ought to be some power to prevent the needless 
extension of mischief and anxiety such as has 
been witnessed during the last five or six weeks, 
Speculation was hopelessly crushed in the middle 
of May, and no devices of all the most practised 
operators in London could have availed to restore 
it for several years to come. Since that date 
the effect of the pressure has simply been to 
break down the value of properties that were not 
inherently unsound, to embarrass all the regular 
trading transactions of the country, and to pave 
the way for that future accumulation of unem- 
ployed capital which will bring all the eyils of a 
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discount rate equally abnormal in the other direc- 
tion. In ordinary times the mutual relations of 
credit between England and the Continent work 
sufficiently well to preserve some approach to an 
equality in the terms for money ; and when this 
desirable condition is accidentally interrupted, it 
is a reproach that no means are found to remedy 
the difficulty.” 

I go, therefore, so far as to say that that 
is strong evidence at all events in favour 
of an inquiry into those evils which are 
so ably and forcibly described. The great 
panic through which we—I will hardly 
say have passed, but are passing, is ren- 
dered peculiar by two or three circum- 
stances. The one is, by the longer con- 
tinuance of this excessive rate of discount 
than the commercial history of the coun- 
try has under any previous circumstances 
shown. The second is, that the Directors 
of the Bank of England, who are assumed 
to possess more knowledge than the ordi- 
nary average of commercial men, seem to 
have been entirely taken aback and by 
surprise. The third is, that the Bank of 
England during that pressure, if public 
report be true, did what they had never 
done before in our commercial experience, 
they actually refused to lend money upon 
Consols. [Mr. Hvunparp gave a gesture 
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of dissent.] Yes, I say, I repeat the Bank 


of the nation refused to lend money on 
the national security. Give us a Com- 
mission and I have no doubt it can be 
proved. If you had visited the Bank par- 
lour last February, I believe you would 
have been told—I have no doubt this was 
the language held—that the idea of such a 
panic as that of 1857, and of another 
letter being required from the Govern- 
ment to suspend the Bank Act, was ab- 
solutely impossible, so well was the diag- 
nosis now known. You would almost have 
been laughed out of the premises if you 
had ventured to express such a suspicion; 
and yet, coming as it were almost like a 
clap of thunder, they found themselves in 
the middle of a difficulty, and the Bank 
was obliged to come again to the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, beset- 
ting him throughout the whole of the day, 
they managed at last, at twelve o’clock 
at night, to induce him, very reluctantly 
no doubt, to consent to their committing 
this breach of the Act of Parliament. We 
all of us remember that remarkable Friday 
night. I happened, fortunately for myself 
and for my nerves, to be down in the 
country at the time. When I returned 
at eleven o’clock at night, the first thing 
I did was, as usual, to pay my duty to the 
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gentleman who occupies a little room at 
one side of the door. I went to one Mr, 
Brand to report myself to him as an effec- 
tive vote in this House, but I was ordered 
immediately away from the door by the 
messenger, who looked more horrified than 
any one ever saw him look before or since, 
I was informed that there was no admit- 
tance to the room, because the noble Lord 
then at the head of the Government and 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer were “ sitting on 
the Bank.” I thought that was a rather 
odd phrase, but looking around I saw a 
group of Directors of the Bank of Eng. 
land, with my hon. Friend the Member 
for the City of London in their midst, 
who appeared to be inspiring them with 
the greatest possible confidence, and in 
another corner a group of directors of 
joint-stock banks, with the hon. Member 
for Greenwich amongst them, looking with 
as much hopefulness as his genial and 
hopeful nature would enable him to as- 
sume. I asked what all this meant, and 
I was told that these gentlemen had come 
to apply to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to void this Act of Parliament. 
While the Bank of England Directors at- 
tacked the right hon. Gentleman in the 
front, the directors of the joint-stock banks 
assailed him in the rear, almost, I say, 
from midday to midnight; and the result 
was that they at length succeeded in con- 
straining the right hon. Gentleman to 
allow them for the third time to break 
this law in pieces. But that was not all, 
because, having issued a letter holding 
out promises to the commercial interests 
of the country which gave them great en- 
couragement, and which promises were 
not carried out by the Bank of England, 
as I shall now show, a most remarkable 
despatch was written by the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
The noble Lord did then what I believe 
no foreign Secretary has ever done before. 
He issued a letter to all the representa- 
tives of England on the Continent of 
Europe, and in that letter, which is cer- 
tainly an able document, he said that the 
inhabitants of this country had for some 
time been overtrading — that they had 
been endeavouring to accumulate fortunes 
without going through a sufficient process 
of labour—that the stoppage of Messrs. 
Overend and Gurney, a company founded 
on the limited liability principle, was the 
great culminating point of disaster, and 
that the Government were compelled to 
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step in to enable that accommodation to be 
iven to commerce by the Bank, which 
under the strict reading of the Act could 
not be afforded. There is one incident 
which it is necessary to ascertain in this 
inquiry — namely, under what circum- 
stances and upon whose prompting was it 
that this letter of the Foreign Minister 
was written —a letter couched in language 
not calculated to allay, but to excite alarm 
in the commercial world abroad. That 
letter held out hopes to people abroad 
which to some extent were delusive, be- 
cause the noble Lord said that though the 
pressure was excessively severe, yet the 
causes of it were of such an unusual cha- 
racter, that the Government were satisfied 
that the commercial and monetary classes 
would pass out of the peril of this panic 
with greater ease and much less difficulty 
than they had ever done under previous 
pressures. I say those hopes have not 
been realized. If the information upon 
which that letter was written were cor- 
rect, I say that the act of the Bank of 
England in retaining so long this rate of 
10 per cent discount cannot be justified. 
If, on the other hand, the circumstances 
known to the Government and the Bank 
were more grave than the country at large 
believed, then I think that in a diploma- 
tie document of that kind so hopeful a 
view of the case ought not to have been 
taken. It is hardly to be believed that 
the Bank of England suggested such a 
despatch, still less such representations. 
I now beg the House to consider for a 
moment what this infliction of 10 per 
cent really means. I have no sympathy 
with those who have been guilty of wild 
and reckless speculations. I condemn them; 
and say that those who embark in such 
ventures must take the chances of their 
fortune ; but, on the other hand, my sym- 
pathy is, I admit, with the great mass of 
the hard working capitalists of this coun- 
try of the second and third class, who are 
careful, substantial, and prudent men, and 
who, whenever these things occur, are 
brought down, from no fault of their own, 
to share in one common disaster, and are 
made the victims of circumstances for 
which they are in no way accountable. 
What, I say, is the effect of 10 per cent 
discount? It means a tax of more than 
double the usual amount upon 300 million 
of current bills, or a transfer of many 
millions of trade and manufacturing pro- 
fits to money-dealing profits. It means a 
general derangement of business, an ex- 
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cessive and unhealthy fall of prices, the 
ruin of some who deserve to be ruined, 
but the ruin of far more who have com- 
mitted no offence whatever. It is esti- 
mated that the fall in the prices of com- 
modities and securities since the 11th of 
May is above £100,000,000. This loss, 
perhaps, does not affect so much the large 
capitalist who can afford to hold; but it 
is obvious that smaller men, deprived of 
their ordinary banking accommodation, are 
compelled to realize, and of course lose 
their proportion of this vast sum. Worse 
than all, it means a large reduction of 
employment, and great privation amongst 
the labouring people. It is a remarkable 
fact, and I recommend it to the attention 
of those who follow me, that while com. 
merce is taxed in this way, and a large 
number of labourers are thrown out of 
employment, the profits of the Bank of 
England are larger than usual. The 
amount of ‘‘rest”’ in the Bank two days 
before the issue of the Government letter 
was £3,237,000, and on the 25th July, 
being the date of the last Return, it was 
£3,740,000. That means an excess in 
the shape of profit put by and available 
to the amount of upwards of £500,000, 
or 3} per cent in eleven weeks, or 17 per 
cent per annum on the whole capital of 
the Bank of England. Take another view 
of the matter, which bears also on the past 
and the permanent operation of the Act 
of 1844. In 1847 the price of Bank 
Stock was 180; in 1865, after two panics, 
it had risen to 250. It is perfectly clear, 
therefore, that whatever may be the effect 
on the commerce of the country, the ope- 
ration of the Act of 1844 on the interests 
of the Bank is largely to increase the re- 
sources of its stockholders. I do not blame 
the Bank of England for this—I blame 
the system. The Directors are bound to 
make a dividend for their stockholders, 
and they are men of the highest capacity 
and standing in the country, for whom 
every one entertains the greatest respect. 
Under the operation of the present law, 
the first duty of the Directors is to make 
a dividend for their stockholders, and their 
second is to take care of the interests of 
the public. The result is, that if they 
commit an error of prudence it is natur- 
ally one that goes in favour of the stock- 
holders and against the public, rather than 
the opposite. There is another remarkable 
circumstance. Within the last twenty 
years we have had three panics—one in 
1847, another in 1857, and a third in 
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1866, and in every succeeding period the 
severity of the pressure, as shown by the 
rate of discount, increased over the preced- 
ing one. In 1847 the penal rate fixed 
under the Government letter was 8 per 
cent, and it endured for a period of four 
weeks, and was followed by a rate of 3 
per cent within three months of the date 
of imposing 8 per cent. In 1857 the 
penal rate was 10 per cent for a period 
of six weeks, and within three months of 
the date of imposing that 10 per cent the 
Bank rate was down to 8 per cent; while 
in 1866 we have had a minimum penal 
rate of 10 per cent, which has lasted for 
nearly three months already. It is obvious 
from these facts that some cause, some law 
of aggravation, is at work producing this 
gradually increasing severity of pressure, 
and I venture to maintain that it is the 
duty of this House to trace out that cause, 
and to apply if possible a remedy. It is 
contended that severe pressure is salutary, 
because it represses undue speculation and 
diminishes the disposition of men to ven- 
ture on dangerous paths of trade, and be- 
cause, also, it checks the undue advance 
in the price of labour. There may be 
something in that; but the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Lords in 1857 
contained a remarkable paragraph in re- 
ference to labour. The Lords’ Report of 
1848 said— 

‘The working classes are the heaviest sufferers 
from monetary derangements, in consequence of 
the destruction of that credit and confidence on 
which commercial transactions are based, and by 
which the employment of labour is sustained.” 


The working classes have obviously most 
to lose by an unsound, and most to gain 
by a sound, system of banking and cur- 
rency ; and they cannot protect themselves. 
I contend that the labour of a country can 
never be too fully employed, for labour is 
the main source and origin of wealth, and 
wealth is capital. Labour, it is true, may 
be over-employed in one class of produc- 
tion and under-employed in another; as, 
for instance, it has recently, perhaps, been 
over-employed in constructing public works 
and buildings, and under-employed in de- 
veloping the resources of the soil. But 
who will venture to contend, when it is 
alleged that capital is scarce, that the 
cure for such an evil can be found in 
throwing labour out of employment, and 
thus checking the production of wealth? 
Yet that appears to be the favourite re- 
medy of the moment—certainly it is the 
logical and inevitable result of 10 per cent. 
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Can a financial system be sound which 
can only correct itself in times of distrust 
by stopping the production of wealth? 
Some of our authorities of finance, inte 
rested no doubt in high prices of money, 
seem to regard commerce and manufac. 
tures as if made for the Bank of the nas 
tion. But why should we grant special 
banking privileges? Not to subordinate 
industry to the privileged Bank, but to 
support and assist and facilitate industry 
through it. We establish the Bank for 
commerce—the life-blood of our country— 
not commerce for the Bank ; and when the 
latter becomes antagonistic to the former 
it is certainly time to inquire. 

In discussing these questions, the House 
must not overlook some of the special 
grievances springing from this long-con- 
tinued penal rate of discount, and which 
deserve inquiry. Take, for instance, the 
case of those who borrow money at what 
is called “the Bank rate.” That rate has 
been taken heretofore to represent an 
average rate of not exceeding 5 per cent; 
and in the case of loans contracted a few 
months ago, both lender and borrower ex- 
pected and meant some such average rate. 
But when a penal rate of 10 per cent is 
inflicted upon commerce by the Bank of 
England, and continues long after the rate 
outside the Bank has been reduced to 6} 
or 7 per cent, clearly the action of the 
Bank alters the whole position of such 
loans against the borrower and in favour 
of the lender, neither of whom could fore- 
see the policy of the Bank. I believe, 
Sir, that this exceptional grievance ap- 
plies to loans of many millions in amount; 
and I say again that such a grievance 
merits inquiry. If we delegate to the 
gentlemen in Threadneedle Street the 
power of hoisting at the right time the 
storm signal, there ought to be some 
means of protecting those who suffer 
damage from that signal being kept flying 
needlessly long. Another class who suffer 
are the second and third-rate houses, who 
chiefly carry on our foreign trade, and 
many of whose operations are entirely 
suspended by the continuance of this 10 
per cent discount. ‘ake the case, for in- 
stance, of a firm trading with Hayti, with 
whom I am acquainted, They have & 
fair capital of their own, which has suf- 
ficed for a safe and steady business for 
forty years; but as their returns take nine 
months generally to come home, they are 
obliged to obtain advances. For these 
advances they pay 5 per cent, or the Bank 
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rate, and a commission. So long as money 
ean be obtained at 5 per cent they can go 
on at sufficient profit; but the moment 
money is at 10 per cent it is positive de- 
struction to their trade profit, because 
they cannot stand competition with mer- 
chants in France, who are enabled to get 
discounts at 33, 4, and 4} per cent. Again, 
they can usually sell their cargoes of coffee 
and sugar ‘‘to arrive.” But during the 
recent state of the discount market they 
have often been unable to do so; and in 
the case of this house, cargoes have been 
sent on to Continental ports and sold there 
instead of coming, as usual, into the port 
of London for the profit of our merchants 
at home. But I contend, Sir, that the 
action of the Bank is defeating its pro- 
fessed object of attracting money back 
again to the Bank, and thereby increasing 
its reserves and enabling it to do more busi- 
ness at a more moderate rate. I will quote 
a case as to which I have no doubt the 
hon. Members for Liverpool and Birken- 
head will corroborate me. It applies to 


the cotton trade done at Liverpool with 
the manufacturing districts of Lancashire 
and Cheshire. A correspondent from Liver- 
pool, a gentleman of undoubted position 


and experience, writes to me as follows. 
He says— 

“The cotton of Liverpool is ordinarily sold for 
ten days’ payment in three months bankers’ bills ; 
now, under the 10 per cent rule cash is re- 
quired, and this alone keeps some £3,000,000 of 
notes needlessly in the provinces.” 


This effect is injurious to the Bank of 
England itself, because these notes are 
kept in the provinces for circulation in- 
stead of reverting to the Bank. In fact, a 
currency of bills has to be substituted by 
acurrency of bank notes. The cotton 
consumer has to find cash in place of 
eredit, and he draws down into Lanca- 
shire the money for that purpose. Sir, 
we have been told by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, on a recent occasion, 
that our difficulties have arisen ‘ from 
want of capital and not from want of 
eredit.” [The Caancettor of the Excue- 
quer: No, not from want of currency. | 
Very well. Want of capital and not want 
of currency. Then, Sir, I must show 
where the currency has gone, and that it 
1s hoarded and not in circulation; that 
it is passive when it should be active. 
Now, I contend that this country never 
Was so rich as it is at this period; and 
if riches constitute capital, then that in 
the length and breadth of England, Wales, 
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Scotland, and Ireland, we never had a 
larger capital, Take improved land, 
houses, ships, railways, all that can be 
classed under the word property — we 
never had so much. ‘Take production, 
We never were producing commodities at 
so rapid a rate as at the date of the late 
Chancellor’s letter to the Bank. Take 
capital in the sense of the medium avail- 
able for the discount of bills—we never 
had more. Take our trade. Take the 
savings of the working classes. Take the 
private deposits at the Bank of England ; 
these, Sir, are at this moment between 
£7,000,000 and £8,000,000 in excess of 
the usual average. Take again the bank 
notes in circulation—here we find an ex- 
cess of £5,000,000 beyond the usual 
amount. In fact, the country was never 
richer than it is at present; it never owed 
so little nor had so much owing to it. 
The amount of notes issued by the Bank 
and in circulation by the last return was 
£28,000,000, and every one admits that 
this is a time when there is less trade and 
fewer transactions than heretofore. This 
circulation is evidently not active. Why 
then, I repeat, is it passive? I believe 
it arises mainly in consequence of the 
alarm on the Continent of Europe, and 
at home, caused by the letter of the late 
Foreign Secretary, and the action of the 
Bank of England. The Continent, alarmed, 
would have your money and not your bills, 
and bankers and merchants at home are 
protecting themselves by holding a much 
larger reserve of notes than they ever held 
before in anticipation of another storm. 
You persist in threatening them with that 
storm; you keep your signal flying, and 
they believe you. It is contended that 
evil causes have been at work inevitably 
producing severe pressure. It is true [ 
make those who follow me a present of 
the admission. But, Sir, I contend that 
these evil causes may be mainly traced 
either to the direct consequences of erro- 
neous legislation, or to the abuse outside 
of legislation in itself defensible ; and that 
they have been aggravated and driven into 
panic by the other causes which I have 
asked the House also to investigate. One 
of the causes has been our railway legis- 
lation. Parliament passed last year 300 
Railway Bills, and nearly 400, with a 
nominal capital of £176,000,000, have 
been proposed this year. Let us look 
at the way in which this authorization 
of outlay has been permitted. The old- 
fashioned plan was this: If a company 
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wished to promote a Railway Bill, they 
had first to present a subscription con- 
tract, containing the names of all the sub- 
scribers to the project, who were indivi- 
dually responsible for the amounts set 
down opposite their names; and, in addi- 
tion, the promoters were bound to show 
that the undertaking would pay at least 
5 per cent. If a scheme will not pay, 
the money laid out upon it is only a waste 
of so much of the National capital. All 
that is now thrown overboard. Noble 
Lords and hon. Gentlemen are naturally 
anxious to have railways through their 
properties, and great facilities are now 
afforded to any persons to bring forward 
Railway Bills. The result has carried with 
it a stigma on the honour of Parliament 
and of this country. The system has bred 
a class of men who trade upon obtaining 
Acts of Parliament, who, when they ob- 
tain them, either sell the projects to es- 
tablished companies under threat, or carry 
them out themselves upon a system of 
finance which has had a great deal to do 
with the ruin and devastation which we 
have seen in various quarters. This is an 
Act of Parliament cause; but then there 
is the action of individuals, under powers 
given by what is called limited liability— 
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powers which every one will admit have 
been grossly and shamefully abused. I 
will take the case of Overend, Gurney, 


and Co. Every banker in London knew 
that for years that firm had done a class 
of business which was in every sense bad 
and rotten, and had entered into specula- 
tions which did not form any part of the 
legitimate business of bankers. When the 
concern was made over to the limited lia- 
bility company, representations were made 
to the deluded public which were after- 
wards shown to be in no way founded in 
fact. The list of such companies is un- 
fortunately a long and discreditable one. 
If the abuse of the Limited Liability Act 
produces such results, surely that fact 
ought to form a good ground for inquiry. 
Well, then, wherever I look, I must say 
that I think inquiry is needed, and, there- 
fore, is the duty of this House. But every- 
body must admit, after making every al- 
lowance for these and other causes of 
pressure and disturbance, that the panic 
of 1866 has been pre-eminently and ex- 
ceptionally a credit panic. The letter of 
the late Foreign Secretary so describes 
it: he says that for the first time the 
banking stability of the country has been 
brought into discredit. Then, Sir, let me 
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ask the House to consider for a moment 
what credit is. It is not solely a matter 
of arithmetic—of imports and exports, of 
revenue and expenditure, or of balances in 
banks. It is to some extent ideal. It is 
affected as much by moral as by material 
considerations. It is influenced by the 
hopes and fears—often the prejudices—of 
mankind. In our case our credit in the 
world at large has hitherto stood high not 
simply because we are rich, but because 
of the conviction that this country is the 
greatest and the richest, the most honest 
and the most honourable, and that our 
Government and our people are prudent 
and sagacious as well as honest, rich, and 
honourable. Then that being so, it is a 
question of serious moment to inquire whe- 
ther the action taken by the late Govern- 
ment had a tendency to perpetuate that 
idea abroad, or to crush it out of the minds 
of the people of the Continent. Sir, I 
much fear that it had the latter effect, 
What happened in Madrid? A well- 
known gentleman from Liverpool wrote 
to me— 

“Our credit in Europe is so damaged that I 
hear of bank notes sent from Madrid to Liverpool 
to be sold ‘at best,’ and proceeds to be re- 
mitted.” 

Foreigners arrived at this conclusion be- 
cause the Foreign Minister had spread it 
abroad everywhere in Europe, in an offi- 
cial despatch, that it was necessary to 
break an Act of Parliament; and they be- 
lieved that an act of bankruptcy had been 
committed, or that there was a danger of 
it. I think now, Sir, we should inquire 
what the Bank has done with the autho- 
rity intrusted to them after so much re- 
presentation and pressure by the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 11th 
of May last. I hope that to this I shall 
get a distinct and specific answer, and also 
have the opportunity of laying it before 
a Commission of Inquiry. I want to know 
why the precedent of 1857 was not fol- 
lowed in 1866. Our trade, I need not 
say, is double the volume of 1857, and 
our operations in every direction are more 
and more extended; therefore, of neces- 
sity, when pressure comes, it must be more 
extensive. Being so, it must require 4 
larger amount of assistance on the part of 
the Bank of Recourse, which the Bank of 
England claims to be. And yet, notwith- 
standing there was greater need for assist- 
ance—notwithstanding that the panic was 
one affecting banking credit, and despite 
the necessity that the banking capacity of 
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the Bank of Recourse should be equal to 
the difficulty, nothing was done. The 
Bank in 1857, the moment it received the 
letter of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
transferred £2,000,000 from the issue de- 
partment and lent it to the banking de- 

ment for use, and did not repay it till 
the 24th of December. In 1866 the Bank 
never transferred one shilling. The Bank 
Directors even sent round and borrowed 
bank notes from their customers to pre- 
vent their infringing the Act, and it was 
not infringed. They have not given the 
accommodation which, under the circum- 
stances, we had a right to expect would 
have been rendered. What was the object 
of the letter? To aid the business of the 
country. What right had they to keep 
the letter unless it were to enable them to 
relieve the commerce of the country? The 
Government letter indicated clearly that 
their intention in giving it was to relieve 
commerce—not a few large firms, but the 
commerce of England and Scotland—com- 
merce in general, so far as the Bank found 
the securities sound and good. The com- 
parative figures on this part of the case 
are very remarkable. First, as to the cir- 
culation of the Bank. In 1857, the day 


before the letter of the Government—the 


12th of November—the circulation was 
£21,000,000; on the 9th of May, 1866, 
the circulation was £22,810,000. On the 
23rd of December, 1857, when there was 
areduction of the rate to 8 per cent, the 
circulation was only £20,130,000; in 
1866, now, after three months at 10 per 
cent, the circulation is £27,890,000. Now, 
as to the issue reserve of bullion. In 1857 
it was £5,710,000; whereas in 1866 it 
was £7,340,000 at the dates of the 
Government letters. There was nearly 
£2,000,000 more gold in the issue de- 
partment when the strain came in 1866 
than in 1857. In November, 1857, the 
banking reserve of bullion was £2,700,000; 
and now the reserve of bullion in that de- 
partment is £12,890,000. In November, 
1857, the banking reserve was £1,460,000; 
in 1866 it was £5,810,000; but it was 
reduced, according to the statement of the 
Bank, when they got the authorization to 
break their Act, to £3,000,000, But in 
December, 1857, when the rate of dis- 
count was reduced to 8 per cent, the 
banking reserve was £7,970,000 ; it fell 
the next week to £6,610,000; and the 
week following it stood at £7,620,000, 
when the rate went down to 6 per cent. 
The Return of last week showed this re- 
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serve to be only £3,440,000. In 1857, 
when the rate of discount was reduced to 
8 per cent, the total stock of bullion was 
£10,750,000; at the date of the last Re- 
turn itis £13,770,000, or nearly £3,000,000 
more. But, Sir, we find that the Bank, 
regarded as one concern, is able to afford, 
still, enormous assistance to trade; but we 
find that, separated as it is, it fails us in 
the hour of need. It comes to this, that 
if the Bank of England were conducted 
as it was before 1844, when there was no 
separation of the two departments—if the 
Bank of England were conducted as the 
Bank of France is now—for, apart from 
the appointment of the Governor of the 
Bank of France by Imperial authority 
there is small difference—if these two de- 
partments, the issue department and the 
banking department, were combined in one, 
the Bank having a reasonable discretion 
to fall back upon its large stock of bullion 
in the issue department, would use that 
discretion, and these panics would be met 
by the easy operation of ordinary arrange- 
ment. But the Bank, instead of this, are 
always looking to the amount of their 
banking reserve, which they cannot in- 
crease out of the issue department, and 
the result is that they lock up their re- 
sources. The figure is now only £3,440,000, 
and this with an export and import trade 
of £500,000,000, with £30,000,000 in 
the savings banks, and a revenue of 
£70,000,000! If they had used their 
power the relief, I believe, would have 
been almost instantaneous. Suppose they 
had taken a bold course, and had at the 
period of the late panic transferred 
£5,000,000 from the issue department 
to the banking department, which would 
not have been out of proportion to that 
which was done in 1857 —suppose, in 
point of fact, they had increased the bank- 
ing capacity of the Bank £5,000,000, only 
£5,000,000, with a total export and im- 
port trade of £500,000,000—that, I be- 
lieve, would have been sufficient to turn 
the scale. Instead of Continental nations 
laughing at us, their faith in us would 
have returned, confidence would have been 
restored, and we should have been able 
to tide over our difficulties. Everything 
which has taken place was predicted long 
ago by one of the most eminent financial 
authorities in the country, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kendal (Mr. Glyn). In the debate 
of December, 1857, the hon. Member 
said— 

“He agreed also with those who, though they 
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found some advantage in the Act, yet saw in ita 
restriction which was attended with the most disas- 
trous effects. First, there was the separa- 
tion of the banking and issue departments. 

That division was, no doubt, a wholesome plan 
so long as it was confined to the circle of that 
establishment, and as carried out by the directors 
themselves ; but, when it was made by statute a 
regulatory part of the Act, it was attended by 
most disastrous effects. With respect to 
the other point, the limitation of the circulation 
on securities to £14,475,000, there, he confessed, 
he found the greatest difficulty of the question. 
He thought no person who had watched the pro- 
gress of the crisis in 1847, and again in 1857, 
could fail to arrive at the conviction that, al- 
though the pressure was not caused by the Act, 
yet the pressure existing, the limitation of power 
of issue upon securities became in itself a primary 
cause of evil. The existence of the pressure 
tended to reduce the reserves of the Bank, and 
then what did every prudent man do? . 
In such a time a man with engagements to meet, 
honourably determined to make every sacrifice to 
meet them, whatever the rate of discount might be. 
. He would purchase currency at 10 or 
20 per cent, in short, at any cost, for the fulfil- 
ment of his honourable engagements, and there- 
fore his proceedings, and those of others, who 
acted likewise, still more reduced the Bank re- 
serves,”—[3 Hansard, cxlviii. 186.] 


I hardly need contend, Sir, for I think 
everyone must agree, that there is a pro- 
portion, be it what it may, or however ir- 
regular or easily affected, between the 
trade and transactions of a country and 
both its circulation and its banking fa- 
cilities. And that being so, there must 
be a proportion between the issue and ac- 
commodation capacity of the Bank of Eng- 
land and the demands for currency and 
accommodation from other bankers and 
trade at large. And I ask the House 
whether, now, in 1866, after an interval 
of twenty-two years, and in view of so 
enormous — and, so far as 1844 is con- 
cerned, unexpected—augmentation of the 
business of the country, it is not expedient 
to inquire whether these proportions, what- 
ever they be, are in operation. Is the 
limitation of issue upon securities of 1844 
wise in 1866? Is the limit of its power 
of accommodation which that issue and 
the amount of its proprietary capital to- 
gether give, enough or not enough in 
1866, with three times the trade and trade 
necessities of 1844? Does it not seem, 
prima facie at all events, that the channel 
is now too narrow for the flood? And 
should the House refuse to inquire whe- 
ther it is or is not expedient to revise the 
Act of 1844 in the interests of industry 
and commerce? <A good deal was formerly 
said about the Bank of France; and I re- 
member a noble Lord in another place, 
Mr. Watkin 
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who is considered the great apostle and 
advocate of the Act of 1844, when ex. 
amined before the Lords Committee, said 
he looked on the action of the Bank of 
France as quackery, and that it was not 
based on any scientific principle. If the 
action of the Bank of England is scientifie 
while that of the Bank of France is not, 
all I can say is, that science has rendered, 
recently, very little service to the com- 
merce of this country. There were three 
objects which Sir Robert Peel proposed to 
accomplish by the Act of 1844—first, to 
secure the convertibility of the note, which 
really has never been endangered; se- 
condly, to check undue speculation; and 
thirdly, to prevent panics. Now, the last 
two objects have not been attained, for 
speculation at times since 1844 has been 
more rife than it has ever been since 1825, 
and a steady rate of discount, essential as 
this is to the proper carrying on of busi- 
ness, has not been secured. In fact, since 
1844 there have been 133 changes in the 
rate of discount, and the fluctuation has 
been no less than 500 per cent, for on 
several occasions it has been reduced to 
2 per cent—thus fostering andue specula- 
tion, and ealling forth the strong con- 
demnation of the House of Lords Com- 
mittee in 1848, while the Commons Com- 
mittee resolving at the same time bya 
majority of only two that an alteration of 
the Act was inexpedient. From 1858 to 
1866 the changes have been 85, and during 
that period the Government has three times 
been obliged to authorize a suspension of 
the Act. The Bank of France, on the 
other hand, has only made 34 changes, 
and the rate has seldom been more than 
4 or 5, and at present is 33 per cent, while 
the reserve of bullion is £25,000,000. The 
operation of the Act of 1844 is such that 
the issue department may be rich to re 
pletion, while the banking department is 
almost bankrupt. This effect was pre- 
dicted at the time by one of the highest 
authorities, for in Mr. Tooke’s Inquiry 
into the Currency Principle we find these 
words—(March, 1844)— 
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“While the circulating department would still 
have £6,000,000 of bullion, the deposit depart- 
ment would have no alternative but to stop pay- 
ment—a most absurd, however disastrous, state 
of things. But it would be too disastrous and 
too absurd to be allowed to take its course. I 
such a crisis were to happen, as most probable it 
would, at the time when the dividends on the 
public funds became due, the Government would 
be imperatively called upon to interfere and pre- 
vent so ridiculous, however lamentable, a catas- 
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trophe, and the only interference that could meet 
the emergency would be to authorize a temporary 
transfer of coin from the issuing to the banking 
department.” 

Perhaps the highest authority in France, 
M. Michel Chevalier, not long ago wrote 
a letter in which, after observing that un- 
doubtedly the English were their own 
masters, and were free not only to make 
a bad law, but also to keep it, he passed 
the following opinion on the Act of 


1844:— 

“The arrangement is vicious ; it is an errone- 
ousone. It offends the soundest ideas in regard 
to credit ; it entirely prevents the use of the in- 
valuable auxiliary of credit in surmounting diffi- 
culties. What is still more surprising, it still 
exists in all its rigour, although at two periods, 
in 1847 and 1857, it has brought ruin on the coun- 
try to such an extent that the Government, roused 
by so many unexpected bankruptcies, deemed it 
necessary to suspend the law, and on its own re- 
sponsibility authorize the Bank to issue notes 
beyond the law. It would be difficult to instance 
alaw which has proved less successful than the 
Act of 1844,” 


M. Chevalier goes on to say— 

“Tt was the belief of Sir Robert Peel that it 
would render crises more rare. On the contrary, 
they have become more frequent and severe. 
They have become so by Act of Parliament. 
Never has experience confuted more energetically 
the provisions of legislation.” 


But I need not rely upon Mr. Tooke and 
M. Chevalier; I can call as witnesses both 
the present and the late Chancellor of the 


Exchequer. The present Chancellor, in 
1857, was of opinion that immediate legis- 
lation was required, and unless he now 
prefers an inquiry, the right hon. Gentle- 
man will I hope now be able to reassure 
the commercial world by stating what kind 
of legislation he intends to propose. Speak- 
ing on the 11th of December, 1857, the 
right hon. Gentleman said— 

“Believing as I do that the law by its enact- 

ments forcing the Bank to treat a foreign and a 
domestic drain by the same means, not only occa- 
sions, but aggravates distress and distrust among 
the commercial classes of this country, I think 
we should endeavour to meet that difficulty by re- 
modelling the law in that respect.” 
With these remarks I entirely agree, ex- 
cept that with the new facts before us I 
wish inquiry to precede legislation. The 
late Chancellor, speaking in the same de- 
bate, used these words— 

“ But I do feel that there is great force in what 

been said by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Kendal, whose great experience in these matters, 
4s well as his natural ability, give much weight 
to the judgment which he has delivered in this 
House, My hon. Friend says that the existence 
of a limit, as it is determined by the Act of 1844, 
has a decided and powerful tendency to create an 
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apprehension gradually deepening into panic, which 
panic increases the commercial pressure, and 
finally brings about a suspension of the law itself, 
so that the very rigour of its provisions in cer- 
tain states of public feeling and of the public 
mind becomes an operative cause of the i lar 
relaxation of the law.” —[3 Hansard, exlviii. 647.] 
The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
remark that even Lord Overstone, always 
a strenuous defender of the Act of 1844, 
had admitted the desirability of vesting 
some dispensing power either in the Go- 
vernment or in the Directors to check this 
“rigour” of the law. Another distin- 
guished man, the late Sir George Lewis, 
is quoted by the Economist, and no doubt 
correctly, as having said— 

*‘ Peel’s Act did great good, except for a week 
once in ten years, but in that week it did so much 
evil as almost to counterbalance the good which 
it had effected before.” 


Now, I think, Sir, I have called witnesses 
enough against the laws affecting the Bank 
of England. I have shown that they are 
not approved by the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, nor approved by the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that they 
are not approved by the hon. Member for 
Kendal, who is at the head of one of the 
largest banking establishments in the world, 
and I might go on to quote the head of 
the house of Baring. I believe also that 
the hon. Member for Westminster and the 
present professors of political economy at 
Oxford and Cambridge are opposed to the 
limitation of the issue; and, in point of 
fact, I have hosts of authority to show the 
evils of our present legislation. No Di- 
rector of the Bank of England will tell me 
that if he had the power without making 
ell the disturbance of coming to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, without the ne- 
cessity of a letter from the Foreign Secre- 
tary to every Court of Europe—that if 
without that there had been some self- 
acting power which would have enabled 
him to cope with the difficulty as men do 
cope with difficulties, the emergency would 
not have been more easily met and the 
panic would not have arisen. 

I feel, Sir, that the House has extended 
to me an unusual indulgence, and I re- 
frain from doing more than suggesting 
that the whole question of issue, the state 
of joint-stock banking, and the anomalies 
and differences in the constitution and ac- 
tion of the banks of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, are subjects which should be 
included in any inquiry by this House, 
And now, Sir, thanking the House for its 
patience and kindness, let me repeat, that 
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all I ask for is inquiry. I ask for it be- 
cause there is much to be inquired into— 
evils of legislation, evils which amended 
legislation may cope with, evils in the 
practice of the Bank of England. I ask 
for it because the press and the public 
opinion of the country demand inquiry 
with a view to legislative remedy. Sir, 
let me ask the House this question—as- 
suming that the ruling price of discount 
in this country were to be 10 per cent and 
that of France 4 per cent, how long would 
the commercial supremacy of our country 
continue? For how long would competi- 
tive commerce be possible? Let the House, 
then, measure the evils of to-day by that 
test, extreme as it may be. Unnaturally 
high discount can only mean reduced 
profits and lower wages; for the interest 
of money is an element of cost, and the 
more the passive partner in transactions 
receives, the less is available for profits 
and wages. I have endeavoured to avoid 
the discussion of abstract questions; and 
I trust that that inquiry which on every 
previous occasion of panic the Government 
have volunteered, may now be granted, 
for it would, indeed, be unfortunate if an 
impression should go abroad, erroneous as 
it would be, that this House is indifferent 
to the embarrassment and suffering which 
have prevailed during the last few months, 
and which still afflict us. 

Mr. AKROYD, in seconding the Mo- 
tion, said, he could not imagine a stronger 
or a more severe condemnation of the ex- 
isting law than to allow it to be assumed 
that the present state of the money-market 
was the natural and normal consequences 
of the Bank Charter Act of 1844, because 
if that were so they must lay at the door of 
that Act a state of things unprecedented in 
this country. He laboured under the dis- 
advantage of prejudice, which seemed to 
exist against any private Member under- 
taking to find fault with the existing state 
of our monetary system ; but notwithstand- 
ing that prejudice he ventured to second 
the Motion, and, in doing so, to briefly state 
his reasons. The cases for inquiry rested 
primarily on the fact that the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had set aside an 
Act of Parliament, and he should like to 
know if the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer endorsed the sanction so given, 
because he considered it was no slight 
matter for any Government to set aside 
an Act of Parliament without the House 
instituting an inquiry into the cause of 
it. An inquiry followed the suspension 
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of the Bank Charter Act in 1857; but 
there was this difference between the crisis 
of 1857 and the present one, that in the 
former year the Bank Directors exceeded 
their authorized issue by £2,000,000, 
which they had not done since the recent 
suspension. It appeared to him that the 
Report of the Committee of Inquiry which 
followed the crisis of 1857 distinctly con- 
templated further inquiry. It alluded to the 
question whether the Act of 1844 should 
remain intact or be subject to revision in 
times of pressure. It was evident that 
the time was ripe for further inquiry, 
and that they must now deal with other 
branches of the question, though it would 
be for the House to consider the mode of 
the inquiry, whether by Royal Commis- 
sion or Special Commission. There were 
several additional reasons which tended to 
the same conclusion, and one of them was 
that the French had last year instituted 
an inquiry by an Imperial Commission into 
the same subject. That inquiry was ofa 
most searching character, and was even 
extended into this country. At the time 
it was being carried on he had the honour 
of holding the position of Chairman of 
the Halifax Chamber of Commerce, and he 
remembered some of the questions under 
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; consideration by the French Commission 


were addressed to that Chamber. Among 
the questions they asked were the follow- 
ing :—What were the causes of the mo- 
netary crises of 1863 and 1864? What 
was the effect of a limited issue on 4 
monetary pressure? Did the Bank of 
France fulfil all the functions of a bank 
of issue ?—and, if not, what alterations 
should be effected in its constitution? 
Did the existence of a high rate of discount 
tend to bring back bullion into the Bank ? 
This last question raised a very important 
point for inquiry in this country. For the 
first time a high rate of discount had failed 
to restore the stock of bullion held by the 
Bank of England, although it had ruled 
for some time past at 10 per cent. That 
high rate, indeed, had, as he (Mr. Akroyd) 
thought, tended rather to aggravate the 
prevailing distrust, for they had even heard 
of discredit attaching to English securities 
in the Continental money-markets. The 
demand for inquiry arose not only from 
the mercantile and trading classes, but 
also from the recognized organs of public 
opinion, which specially devoted themselves 
to the consideration of these questions. 
In the ordinary state of commercial credit 
bills of exchange formed the basis of mer- 
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cantile currency, and there was little need 
for bank notes in business transactions, the 
proportion of these to bills not being one- 
twentieth part. But in times of panic, 
when credit was disturbed, there was more 
call for bank notes, and it was certainly 
very unfortunate that at the moment when 
Bank of England notes were most in re- 
quest, the Bank Charter Act should step in 
and prevent the Directors of the Bank from 
augmenting their issues. In making these 
remarks he was far from intending to pass 
any censure upon the Directors of the 
Bank of England, especially as they con- 
stituted a joint-stock bank, not a national 
bank, and were bound only by the terms 
of their charter. He did consider, how- 
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ever, that they ought to possess a cer- | 
|Government of the day had thought it 


tain discretionary power similar to that 
which had been exercised by the Bank of 
France. THe hoped that Her Majesty’s 
Government would be disposed to assent 
to the Motion for an inquiry. The Go- 
vernment of this country showed a gene- 
ral desire to give what relief it could to 
suffering classes of the community, as had 
been conspicuously shown of late in the 
calamities which had fallen upon the agri- 
cultural body. Yet the mercantile com- 
munity were now ina much more grave 
position, and he trusted the House would 
give the Motion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Stockport its favourable con- 
sideration. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to issue a Royal Commission directed to 
the investigation of the causes which have led 
to the late severe and protracted pressure in the 
money market, and to the continuance, for a long 
period, of a minimum rate of discount of 10 per 
cent at the Bank of England ; and also to in- 
vestigate the Laws at present affecting Cur- 
rency and Banking in the United Kingdom, and 
to report what (if any) alterations have become 
expedient therein ; and, further, that it be an 
Instruction to the Commissioners to present 
their Report and the Evidence taken by them on 
or before the 1st February, 1867.”—(Mr. Watkin.) 


Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I think no one can be surprised that this 
question should have been brought under 
the notice of Parliament. Indeed, 1 may 
go further and say that I think we should 
have been surprised if the question had 
not been brought before the attention of 
Parliament before its prorogation ; for, 
undoubtedly, nothing would be more un- 
fortunate than that an idea should be 
allowed to go forth to the country that 
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different to the serious circumstances which 
we have recently witnessed. Most as- 
suredly there is no feeling of indifference 
on the part of the Government, and equally 
certain is it that there is no indifference on 
the part of this House. When so serious 
a state of affairs arises, and when such 
large interests are so gravely affected, it is, 
of course, natural that the attention of the 
House of Commons should be directed to 
those circumstances. But still more na- 
tural and still more imperative is it, 
when a measure has been taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government pointing towards 
the suspension of an Act of Parliament, 
that some inquiry should be made in Par- 
liament as to the grounds on which the 


right to give their sanction to a suspension 
of the law, and that some question should 
be raised as to how far legislation can be 
held to be satisfactory and right with re- 
spect to which it is necessary from time to 
time to have recourse to so very serious a 
meagure as that which was resorted to by 
the late Government with reference to the 
possible suspension of the Bank Act of 1844, 
Therefore the Government do not at all com- 
plain of the course which the hon. Member 
for Stockport (Mr. Watkin) has taken in 
calling their attention to the subject, and 
demanding, in the name of the country, 
an investigation into the circumstances in 
which we are placed, and into the state of 
the law as bearing upon the commercial 
distress and banking curreney of the coun- 
try. Il may say at once, on the part of 
the Government, that they respond en- 
tirely to the feeling of the country and to 
the wish—which is obviously the wish of 
the House—that an investigation should 
take place into the position in which we 
stand, and into the causes, as far as it is 
possible to investigate them, of the com- 
mercial distress and the prevalence of the 
present high rate of discount. But as to 
the manner in which that investigation 
should be conducted, I hope I shall be 
able to satisfy the House—at all events, | 
shall have to state on the part of the Go- 
vernment—that in their opinion the mea- 
sure recommended by the hon. Member for 
Stockport, the issue of a Royal Commis- 
sion at the present time to inquire into 
these matters, with an Instruction, as he 
says, to report before the lst of February 
next, would not be the best measure they 
could take. Iam bound to ask the hon. 
Member for Stockport what exactly are 
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the functions which he thinks this Royal 
Commission of Inquiry should undertake. 
Is it to be a Commission which is to inquire 
into facts, or is it to be a Commission 
which is to inquire into principles? I 
think he will see that there is very great 
difference between the two. If we are to 
investigate a number of facts, requiring a 
great amount of time to ascertain and 
bring together, undoubtedly a Royal Com- 
mission may be, and very often is, a very 
convenient instrument for the purpose ; 
but if we are to discuss principles, and if 
we are to investigate the principles upon 
which our legislation is founded, I do not 
myself think that a Royal Commission 
ought to be considered a proper substitute 
either for the action of the Government or 
for that of Parliament. If you were to ap- 
point a Royal Commission iu this case, for 
the purpose of investigating all the princi- 
ples of legislation which affect. our currency 
and banking, the first question that would 
arise would be, how is that Commission to 
be constituted? We know perfectly well 
that different opinions prevail, and are 
ably maintained by the different schools of 
opinion, on all the questions that bear 
upon this subject; and if a Royal Com- 
mission were to be appointed it would 
be necessary to place upon that Commis- 
sion men in whose skill and_intelli- 
gence, and in whose experience also, the 
country would have confidence. We also 
know that when it should become our 
duty to make a selection of the gentle- 
men—few in number as they necessarily 
must be—to be placed in that important 
position, we could not select gentlemen 
who were merely known to be gentlemen 
of intelligence and experience, but we 
should have to select gentlemen whose 
views upon these questions were per- 


fectly well known and familiar to the | 
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ward, well argued, and very ably, no doubt, 
elaborated ; while, on the other hand, the 
minority, who would not be satisfied, 
would say, ‘* Because you have constituted 
the Commission on this or the other basis, 
you have failed to obtain a fair verdict, 
We dispute, and have always disputed, the 
doctrines of those gentlemen forming the 
majority of the Commission, and we also 
dispute the conclusion at which they have 
arrived.” This being the case, we should 
not be much forwarder when we got the 
Report of the Royal Commission than we 
are at the present time. I do not think it 
would be possible to obtain the Report of 
the Royal Commission if it were appointed 
at the early date named by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport ; but even when you had 
got the Report it would be necessary that 
the Government of the day should prepare 
measures of legislation founded upon or 
arising out of it, and it would be for the 
Government, after all, to consider whether 
they were able to adopt all the recom- 
mendations, or some of them, -or whether, 
indeed, they should propose something en- 
| tirely different from the Report of the Com- 
missioners. I think we should be only pre- 
paring embarrassments for ourselves, and 
not forwarding any useful solution of this 
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difficult question, by deputing a Royal 
Commission to go and look for a policy on 
| the question of currency and banking. 
| Now, the hon. Member for Stockport has 
said that it was not his wish to lead the 
Honse into a general discussion on the 
principles of our currency laws, and as far 
| as it is possible in discussions of this nature 
(he has kept to his pledge, and he has 
avoided leading us into many of those dis- 
cussions on details which perhaps might 
have arisen upon this subject. He has 
said that all he desires is that a Commission 
should be appointed to investigate the facts 





world, and probably it would not be very | bearing upon the causes of the present 
difficult, as soon as they were named, | state of things. It is obvious, however, 
and the object of the Commission made | that when you come to investigate causes 
public, to foresee what the general | it is not sufficient merely to collect facts, 
verdict of that Commission would be | but to collect them with a view to certain 
upon some of the main principles which | conclusions, and select them upon some 
would have to be brought before it. If} kind of principles. When you investigate 
that were the case, at once the authority | facts, the question of causes necessarily 
of a Commission, and therefore the use of | arises. But even were it possible for us to es- 
a Commission as far as the investigation | tablish a Commission merely to investigate 
of principles is concerned, would be at an | facts, I venture to ask the hon. Gentleman 


end. Those who were satisfied with the opi- 
nions of the gentlemen who might be the 
majority inthe Commission would, of course, 
anticipate the proceedings, and foresee that 
their opinions would be well brought for- 
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whether it is possible that the facts which 
would have to guide us to legislation could 
now be efficiently investigated. The hon. 
Member has said that to a great extent and 
primarily the existing commercial distress 
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esults from the action of individuals and 
the imprudent conduct of certain firms. He 
says also that the consequences of the pro- 
ceedings to which he refers are aggravated 
by the state of our currency laws. Well, 
then, the first thing would be to inquire 
into the details of these individual transac- 
tions. It would be necessary to ascertain 


how it has happened that the firms whose | 
failures have led to such considerable em- | 
barrassment have got into these financial | 
I ask him whether, at this | 


difficulties. 
moment, when we have the remains at all 
events of the panic still upon us, and with 
a number of houses and firms still feeling 
more or less the shock of the panic—how 
far it would be possible to carry on the in- 
vestigation so as to get at the truth of the 
facts? Would it be possible to go from 
this firm to that and to ask them, ‘* What 
are the circumstances in which you find 
yourself placed? At what period was it 
that you began to find yourselves in a posi- 
tion of difficulty? What failures most 
materially affected you? Under what cir- 
cumstances did you find it necessary to 
apply to the Bank of England for assist- 
ance, and under what circumstances did 
the Bank of England consider it necessary 


or prudent to refuse your application ?”’ 
It would be impossible to expect answers 
to such questions as these, unless, indeed, 
the Royal Commission pursued its inquiry 


in secret. I ask the hon. Gentleman does 
he mean that the inquiry should be con- 
dueted in public or in seeret? If the 
Commission is to inquire into such matters 
as those that I have referred to the com- 
mon sense of every one of us will convinee 
us that it would be necessary that its 
labours should be conducted in secret. But 
in that ease the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission would be very materially impaired, 
beeause you would only have its conclu- 
sions, and in the absence of the evidence 
upon which those conclusions were founded 
the public would give to them just that 
weight which their former opinions predis- 
posed them to give. I am bound to say 
that, in this ease, and under these circum- 
stances, it does not appear that a Royal 
Commission would be the best mode of 
carrying on such an investigation as is de- 
sired ; and, even if it were the best mode, 
I think that just now, when we are still 
labouring under the effects of the recent 
commercial distress, the time would be 
Particularly inappropriate for the issue of 
such a Commission. There is one other 
Circumstance, bearing upon the present 
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state of things, to which I would for a mo- 
ment advert, because I think I gathered 
from my hon. Friend the Member for Hali- 
fax (Mr. Akroyd) that he considers it a 
reason for inquiry at the present moment, 
though it seems to me to be a reason 
against immediate inquiry. I refer to the 
inquiry now going on in behalf of the 
French Government into many of the 
questions which bear materially upon the 
subject which we are now asked to issue 
a Commission to investigate. I con- 
fess I cannot altogether see the force of 
the hon. Gentleman’s argument, that be- 
cause the French Government has issued a 
Commission, therefore it must be a pecu- 
liarly appropriate time for us to do the same. 
I think the hon. Gentleman would have 
been nearer the truth if he had said that 
at a moment when we are expecting the 
results of that Commission, we should wait 
and see what are the conclusions at which 
it arrives, before we ourselves plunge into 
a similar inquiry. The inquiry directed 
by the French Government was begun 
nearly two years ago. The Commission 
has been carrying on a very minute and a 
very extended inquiry from the commence- 
ment of 1865, and as yet their labours 
have had no result. If, then, we are consi- 
dering how we shall most rapidly deal with 
this question, I do not think we shall be 
greatly encouraged by the result of this 
Commission to plunge into another inquiry 
of the same character. It will be surely 
wiser to wait for the result of the French 
Commission before deciding whether we 
shall refer the whole question of the prin- 
ciples of our currency and banking system 
to a Royal Commission. With regard to 





| the practical position of affairs, 1 think 
| there can be no doubt whatever that it is 
one which requires the serious attention of 
the Government and of Parliament. If 
we look back to all that has taken place 
since the passing of the Bank Act of 1844, 
it is impossible for us not to be struck by 
the fact that there have now been three 
periods at which the operation of that Act 
has been found to jar upon the commerce 
of the country so sensibly that its provi- 
sions were of necessity suspended, That 
is evidently in itself a fact well deserving 
of investigation. Twice, indeed, already 
it has been made the subject of inquiry ; 
and twice the Committees which have sat 
upon the subject—once in the House of 
Lords, and once in the Commons—have 
failed to produce any recommendations 
which have been accepted by Parliament as 
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indicating the mode of. getting out of the 
difficulties that were attributed to the 
working of the Act. Now, again, for the 
third time, something of the same kind 
has happened. But upon the present occa- 
sion, as the hon. Member has pointed out, 
there are circumstances which distinguish 
the panic from the panics of 1847 and 
1857. We have new facts before us, and 
it is undoubtedly reasonable to inquire how 
far the experience we have of the prac- 
tical working of the Act renders it im- 
portant and necessary, if we are to main- 
tain the principle of the Act, that we 
should attempt to improve the machinery 
by which it is carried into effect. It would 
be most unwise and unreasonable if the 
Government were now to say, ‘* We ad- 
here with such tenacity to every detail of 
the Act of 1844 that whatever may be the 
experience of its working, whatever may 
be the inconveniences which are sustained 
at periods like the present, we will not 
permit or give our assent to a single alte- 
ration in a single provision of the Act.” 
At the same time, if the Government were 
to assent to the inquiry, which points, or 
appears to point, to the Act of 1844 as one 
of the main causes of the difficulty under 
which we have lately laboured, and are now 
labouring to a certain extent—if we were 
to do this, I think the Government would 
be acting falsely and wrong, and would be 
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which sometimes accompanies its operation 
—upon this point the Government can 
only say that they will give the matter 
their most serious consideration, will en- 
deavour to investigate carefully all the 
circumstances which have attended recent 
panies, and especially the present crisis, 
will bestow earnest attention upon the 
details of the working of the Act through. 
out the present time, and if they find that 
it is in their power at the commencement 
of the next Session to propose any measure 
which, in their opinion, will improve its 
working, they will do so with the greatest 
pleasure. If, on the other hand, they find 
it is not in their power to propose anything 
likely to be satisfactory, then the Govern- 
ment will not object, but, on the contrary, 
will think it perfectly fair and reasonable 
that a Committee of this House should be 
appointed to inquire into the circumstances 
of the case and to investigate the position 
in which we stand. Should that course 
be adopted I think our position will be a 
far better one than if we were now to issue 
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a Commission; because it must be obvious 
to every one that if any inquiries of this 
sort are to be of real use they ought to be 
guided by some general principle upon 
which we are tolerably agreed, and this is 





especially true of a subject like this, upon 
which so much controversy and difference 
of opinion has existed. Upon such a sub- 


creating an impression which they do not | ject a mere fishing Commission which is to 
entertain that the commercial pressure and | go and look for a policy without any deci- 
inconvenience may be traced to the prin-| sion by the [louse as to the principles 


ciple of the Act of 1844, and that we must | upon which it is to proceed, is likely to 


Jook to the repeal or material alteration of 
the Act, or the abandonment of its prin- 
ciple, for the cure of the evils which we 
find oceurring periodically. I am bound 
to say that though the present Govern- 
ment are in no particular sense bound to 
defend the Act of 1844—that is to say, 
have no particular parental interest in 
that Act — yet, upon the whole, they 
do believe that the principles upon which 
the Act of 1844 is based are the sound 
and true principles upon which our cur- 
rency should rest. Whether, however, 
consistently with that general doctrine, it 
is possible to introduce into the machinery 
of that Act any improvement which may 
render its working smoother and less in- 
convenient—whether the experience of the 
past panics and present crisis may suggest 
measures which may from time to time 
render financial pressure less severe, or 
which may give effect to the principles 
of the Act without producing the distress 
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| do very little good and indeed to bear no 
fruit at all. We hope that we may be 
| able to investigate the subject during the 
recess, and if we are able to introduce any 
measure next Session, that measure may 
be referred to a Committee of this House 
| for examination. If, on the other hand, 
| the Government, upon full consideration of 
| all the circumstances of the case, think it 
impossible, without doing more harm than 
good, to introduce a change in the law, 
then the Gentlemen who are dissatisfied 
with that conclusion will challenge it in 
this House, and the Government will be 
perfectly ready to assent to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to consider the 
decision at which they have arrived, and 
before that Committee they will be pre- 
pared to justify the views which they may 
entertain. As I have thus stated the views 
of the Government upon this matter, and 
as I hope the House will believe that the 
matter is one which will receive our earnest, 
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candid, and impartial consideration, I 
might, perbaps, abstain from saying any- 
thing more upon this subject. But there 
are one or two observations which I feel 
it important to make in order that our 
position and our views may not be misun- 
derstood. The hon. Member (Mr. Watkin) 
has called attention to the fact that this is 
what is called a credit panic, and the hon. 
Member for Halifax has very correctly, I 
think, described what the peculiar features 
of a credit panic are, and how, at the mo- 
ment when what is called the credit cur- 
rency of the country collapses, there is a 
pressure upon the ordinary currency of the 
country, and the Bank Act of 1844 to a 
certain extent prevents the expansion of 
currency just at the moment when such 
an expansion is most desired by the public. 
Ido not know whether the hon. Member 
infers that there should be such an ex- 
pansion Of the currency as should supply 
the want which the collapse of credit 
has occasioned. It is no doubt one of 
the peculiar and distinguished features 
of the commerce and adventure of Eng- 
land that it is so largely supported by 
the wonderful system of credit. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the immense 
value of the services which this system of 
eredit has rendered to the industry of 
England. It has enabled us with a large 
eapital to perform the work which other- 
wise would have required an enormous 
capital, and with a moderate amount of 
capital to do the work of a much larger 
amount. I understand the nature of the 
ease to be something like this :—A manu- 
facturer or merchant, carrying on business 
and having the command of a certain 
amount of capital, is enabled to invest 
the whole of his own capital in business, 
and to live, during the time his capital 
is out, and before it returns to him, upon 
the assistance which he derives from the 
unemployed capital of others. He is able, 
to a certain extent, to borrow the unem- 
ployed or loanable capital of others, in 
order to enable him to await the return of 
mvestments he has made. At a moment 
of pressure, when loanable capital becomes 
scarce, and must therefore be supplied at 
shigher price, no doubt the merchant or 
manufacturer who is living on the expec- 
tation of being able to borrow at a reason- 
able rate of interest finds his operations 
seriously embarrassed by the great rise in 
the rate of interest, and the difficulty of 
obtaining money. Nothing can be more 
natural than that such a state of things 
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should cause distress and inconvenience to 
the soundest and most legitimate business 
of the country. But we must remember 
that although the loanable capital of the 
country is large, it is not unlimited ; and 
if a demand is made for loanable capital 
out of proportion to its amount, great as 
that may be, it is impossible it should not 
become scarce, and, being scarce, that it 
should not be high in price. That is, I 
believe, the real explanation of what has 
recently taken place. The hon. Gentleman 
says the capital of England is enormous, 
and he finds fault with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for saying that there is at 
the present moment a deficiency of capital, 
but it is perfectly possible that both these 
two propositions may be equally true, and 
that the capital of the country may be 
enormous and yet deficient. My right hon. 
Friend was speaking not generally of the 
capital of the country, but of that portion 
of the capital which is available for the 
purposes of loans and discounts. If you 
choose to lock up an enormous amount of 
capital in investments and securities, how- 
ever excellent the undertakings themselves 
may be, if you cannot immediately and at 
pleasure withdraw it, of course the capital 
available for loans and the daily business 
of life is proportionately restricted. Setting 
apart altogether for a moment any ques- 
tion about imprudence or unsound specu- 
lation, that is in itself, I believe, the ex- 
planation of the circumstances in which we 
are placed, that an enormous proportion of 
the capital of this country, and a yearly 
increasing proportion, is locked up in se- 
curities from which you cannot imme- 
diately withdraw it. Look at the enor- 
mous sums raised for railways and for fo- 
reign undertakings in which the money of 
this country is invested. Look also at the 
immense amount invested in trade itself. I 
will not weary the House with statistics, 
but a Return which has been moved for by 
the hon. Member for Manchester shows that 
the amount of capital authorized to be 
raised by the railway and other Bills which 
have been passed this year and last is 
£176,000,000. The savings of the country 
are sometimes estimated at not more than 
£100,000,000 ayear. Obviously the capi- 
tal to be raised must come out of the savings 
of the country; and such large invest- 
ments, however sound, which you cannot 
immediately withdraw, and the securities 
of which you cannot immediately realize, 
must necessarily produce a pressure upon 
the money-market, from which commercial 
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interests expect to be supplied. The whole 
question, therefore, comes to this :—If you 
find there is such a pressure, if it is the 
ease that the commercial interests cannot 
supply themselves, if money is not at the 
rate of discount which they think they have 
a right to expect and upon which they have 
reckoned, because of the large amount in- 
vested in permanent securities which can- 
not be immediately realized, the question 
arises, ought anybody, and, if anybody, 
who is it that ought, to provide the trading 
interests with money to meet their de- 
mands? The question is, can you, and if 
you can, ought you to make money when 
money is scarce? I believe that is the 
real question at the root of these difficulties. 
It is a question upon which there are two 
opinions. People are divided into two 
hopelessly ‘antagonistic schools upon the 
subject. There are those who say that the 
money which there is in the country repre- 
sents the capital, the loanable capital, or 
gold, or this, that, and the other, for there 
are different theories as to what money ex- 
actly is. They say that when there is 
little you must cut your coat according to 
your cloth, and that if you have little money 
you cannot expect to be able to get a great 
deal of money cheap. There is the other 
school which says that when this is the case 
you ought to look to your credit, that 
money is only a form of credit, and that 
you ought not to attempt to cut your eoat 
according to your cloth, but that you ought 
to make your coat of the size convenient to 
you, and that if you cannot get the cloth 
you ought to get something which looks 
like it. These are, I believe, the real 
differences which exist between opposite 
schools upon this question, and it is hope- 
less for you to investigate practical ques- 
tions tending to legislation unless you have 
made up your mind on which of the two 
theories you intend to proceed. I have no 
hesitation in saying, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, that they are not of opinion that 
it is possible, or, if possible, that it is de- 
sirable, to meet the difficulties which arise 
when money has been used up and there is 
not a sufficiency of loanable capital in the 
country by any fictitious creation of money. 
That being so, in the inquiries they may 
institute into the practical working of the 
law as it now stands they will be guided by 
that principle, and they will endeavour to 
ascertain whether the details of the Act of 
1844 can be so far modified as to enable 
the country to adhere to that principle with- 
out the inconvenience which at present 
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arises. Unquestionably the inconveniences 
are such as no man looking at the subject 
impartially can fail to recognize. It is im- 
possible to deny the truth of what has been 
stated by both the hon. Gentlemen who 
have addressed us, that at the present mo- 
ment this peculiar kind of panic affects the 
eredit of England, and that the operation of 
the law and the necessity for authorizing 
the suspension of an Act of Parliament have 
had a serious and prejudicial effect upon 
the credit of England. There is, in fact, 
so to speak, a run upon England which is 
not altogether justified by the circum- 
stances of the case. It cannot be denied 
that as a run upon a bank may be occa- 
sioned by a small accidental circumstance, 
so a run upon a country like England 
may be occasioned by a matter which to 
those who understand it, and understand 
the working of our system, may appear 
small and insignificant, but which to foreign 
countries is a serious and alarming matter, 
When they hear of the suspension of a law 
they naturally think that there is some 
peculiar reason for withholding confidence 
from England ; and it cannot be doubted 
that at this moment there is in foreign 
countries a want of the confidence which 
was formerly felt, and which we desire 
should be always felt, in the solidity and the 
credit of England. When we admit that 
to a certain extent that want of confidence 
is occasioned or aggravated by the action of 
the law and by the action of the Govern- 
ment supervening upon the law, do not let 
it be supposed for a moment that that is 
the whole explanation of the matter. Do 
not let it be supposed for a moment that 
by altering the law or getting rid of that 
anomalous state of things you will really 
restore the credit of England. If I have 
ventured upon these observations and this 
discussion, which may seem somewhat un- 
necessary at the present moment, it is be- 
cause I am anxious to impress upon the 
House and the country that the Govern- 
ment does not believe, and we earnestly 
hope the country will not believe, that the 
difficulties under which our credit labours 
and the want of confidence that has been 
engendered is to be removed, or is capable 
of being removed, by any tampering with 
your currency and banking laws. Admit- 
ting, as I do, that there are inconveniences 
in the law as it stands, and that it is de- 
sirable, if you can do it, to alter the law, 
so far as to get rid of those inconveniences, 
I think those inconveniences are as nothing 
compared with the disaster which would 
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result from its being hela out to the world 
and the commercial public of this country, 
that it is possible by any remodelling of those 

rtions of our law to obviate the conse- 
quences of the imprudence or unsound trad- 
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spoken for what he had said. He thought the 
Government had come to a most just, wise, 
and proper decision upon the request of the 
hon. Member for Stockport. The Motion 
of his hon, Friend divided itself into three 
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ing, of which, unfortunately, we must ad- | heads — an inquiry into the causes of the 


mit there has been too much. 


If we are | panic; an inquiry into the causes of the high 


to go upon the principle of softening as | rate of interest; and an inquiry into the ef- 


far as possible the consequences of men’s 
imprudence to themselves and others, we 
must beware that we do not encourage that 
imprudence and over-speculation which we 
have so much reason to lament. In the 
great success of our commercial enterprize 
there is something that is fascinating to 
us, and we are easily carried away by the 
great power we have of making our large 
capital do the work of a much larger 
capital; and, therefore, it is particularly 
necessary we should impress upon the peo- 
ple of England now that, if we were every- 
where to unshackle and set no limits to en- 
terprize, there is too much danger of enter- 
prize rapidly growing into insane specula- 
tion. If the Government were indifferent to 
the sufferings of the commerce of this coun- 
try, no doubt they would be greatly to 
blame. If they were unwilling to investi- 
gate the possible application of remedies, 
so far as these sufferings were occasioned 


or aggravated by legislation, no doubt they 


would be greatly to be blamed. In my 
opinion, they would be still more to blame 
if they were by any action or language of 
theirs to encourage the mischievous belief 
that it is possible to avert the consequences 
of reckless, imprudent, and unsound specula- 
tion by any measure tampering with our 
banking or our currency laws. In assuring 
the hon. Gentleman that the Government 
will look into this matter most carefully, 
and that it is their earnest desire, if possi- 
ble, to legislate on the subject, or to invite 
the attention of the House to the subject, 
at the first moment at which they can give 
practical effect to their views, which cannot 
be earlier than the commencement of the 
next Session, I would venture to press upon 
him the importance of allowing us time to 
consider this “matter, and to legislate 
calmly; and after due consideration, I 
would press him to withdraw the Motion he 
has now brought forward upon that assur- 
ance, and upon the ground, more especially, 
that if we now issued a Commission, we 
should be raising false expectations, and 
producing not good, but most serious evil, 
mischief, and danger to the country. 

Mr. FAWCETT most sincerely thanked 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 





fect of the Bank Charter Act; and by impli- 
cation it was made clear that the Bank Char- 
ter Act had produced the crisis, and was at 
the present time responsible for the high 
rate of discount. Now, he considered that 
was a most unfortunate delusion, and he be- 
lieved that if the Government had not stood 
firm and refused this Commission, they 
would most seriously have encouraged the 
unfortunate fallacy that the Bank Charter 
had produced or aggravated the crisis. His 
opinion had been alluded to, and he would 
at once frankly say that he was not one of 
those who had ever been a warm friend of 
this particular Act. He thought that when 
the Government came to investigate the 
subject they would discover that the Act 
could with great advantage be materially 
modified, and in such a way that there 
would not be a recurrence of the unfortu- 
nate anomaly that an Act of Parliament 
had occasionally to be suddenly and almost 
arbitrarily suspended. But let it not be 
supposed that he joined with those who 
thought that the Bank Act had produced 
the late crisis. The hon. Member for 
Stockport had told them with great truth 
that this was a credit panic ; and, being 
aware of that, could any one of commercial 
experience who had witnessed what had 
gone on in this country during the last three 
or four years pretend for a moment to say 
that the Bank Act had produced the late 
commercial disasters ? Those disasters had 
been produced by causes far deeper and 
more serious. A reckless spirit of gambling 
had spread itself over the commerce of this 
country. A new school had grown up who 
seemed to encourage the idea that wealth 
must not be made in the old-fashioned 
steady way — namely, by the careful and 
judicious application of capital to the em- 
ployment of machinery and labour, but that 
anew discovery had been made by which 
even more than the dream of the alchemist 
of old had been realized, and wealth was 
to be produced by modern financing, or, in 
other words, by the skilful manipulation 
of bits of paper called bills of exchange. 
And this machinery went so far that he 
had heard it said that with only an enter- 
prizing engineer, an unscrupulous promoter, 
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a spirited attorney, and a bountiful supply | itself over the country, and that people 
of Lloyd’s bonds, a railway could be carried | were beginning to think there was a new 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. | mode of making money far faster than the 
The game went on merrily for atime. Pro-| old way which their fathers had been con- 
moters were collecting princely fortunes, | tent to follow. He had heard more than 
and directors were realizing in one year | one person say—and he heard it with fear 
almost more than they had been able pre- | and trembling—* During my life, although 
viously to acquire by a life of steady in-|I have worked hard, 1 have never been 
dustry. But any person who had the able to make more than 10 per cent in 
slightest acquaintance with the principles | business, and I have always considered 
of finance must have been certain that the | that a fair trade profit, but if I only send 
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day of retribution was near at hand. Those | 
who lent with recklessness were sure to | 
find themselves in such a position that they 
were obliged to demand repayment with 
stringency and severity, and that was the 
time when the Bank was pressed for loans, 
and people came forward and said, ‘‘ We 
ought to have an institution in this country 
which will supply us with an unlimited 
quantity of cheap money,” and if the Bank 
did not do that, they said that the legisla- | 
tion which controlled the Bank was faulty 
and ought to be modified. In his opinion, 
and he had watched as an outsider as nar- 
rowly as he could every fact connected with 
this crisis, the collapse had not come one | 
moment too soon, and if the day had been 

by any legislation postponed, the only result 

would have been that the ultimate crash 

would have been far more disastrous. | 
There was a gratifying fact connected with 

all our commercial difficulties. They had 

had the gloomy side presented to them 

that day, but there was a brighter side to | 
the picture. He asked any hon. Gentle- 
man of commercial experience in that 
House to point out to him a single large | 
commercial concern which, having done a | 
legitimate business, had succumbed in this 
crisis? He threw out the challenge, and 

he believed it would not be accepted. An 
hon. Friend of his, the hon. Member for 
Bury, one of the great merchants of the | 


} 
} 
} 


my money to some stockbroker in London, 
there are numberless limited liability com- 
panies in which 12, 20, 30, and even 60 per 
cent can be realized, and why should I go 


| on working as I have been doing?” This 


feeling had been spreading, and if it had 
spread much further, nothing more disas- 
trous could have happened to the pre-emi- 


nent commercial greatness of this country, 


But the evil did not stop there. Money 
that was made without trouble or in- 
dustry was spent recklessly, and a spirit 
of extravagance and luxury was spreading 
itself over the land, and its mischievous 
ramifications were penetrating into the 
heart of English society. He, for one, 
thought the Bank had been perfectly right 
in maintaining the high rate of discount. 
The hon. Member for Stockport told them 
that while this country had its rate of dis- 
count at 10 per cent, the rate in France 
was 33 per cent, and in other countries 4 
per cent and 5 percent. If people would 
rather invest their money in France at 3} 


| per cent than in this country at 10 per 


cent, it implied, as the hon. Member for 
Stockport said, that our credit had been 
shaken, but he could not believe that it 
was the action of the Bank that had shaken 
our credit. If they looked at the proceed- 
ings of the Bankruptey Court and the 
winding-up courts they could not be at 
much loss to see what it was that had 


country, was telling him the other night | brought about that result. Those who had 
that the legitimate trade of the country at | shaken the credit of the country were the 
the present time was in a thoroughly sound | unprincipled promoters and the reckless 
condition, and he said that he, for one, did | directors who lent their names to a business 
not regret that this high rate of interest | which they never took the trouble for one 
had been maintained for so long a time, | moment of looking into. There was nothing 
for in years past legitimate traders had | bad in a moderately high rate of discount, 
had to carry on a severe competition with | for if the rate was high it showed that a 
persons who borrowed money, and now /| high rate of profit was being realized, and 





that there was difficulty in borrowing 
money, the legitimate trader would be re- 
stored to his proper condition. When the 
mania was at its height attentive observers 
might have well felt alarmed for the indus- 
trial future of the country. They saw an 
unfortunate spirit of gambling spreading 
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a high rate of profit indicated that capital 
and labour were meeting with a bountiful 
reward. All that was required to restore 
our credit abroad, or, in other words, to 
make people abroad as willing to invest 
their money here as in their own country, 
to equalize, in fact, the rate of discount 
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throughout Europe, was to re-establish the 
fair commercial name of England abroad ; 
and the way to do that was not to rely 
upon changing our legislation, but for 
the commercial public to make up their 
minds that England’s commerce should 
not be conducted in that spirit of reckless- 
ness which had characterized it during the 
last few years. Though he was not in 
favour of the Bank Charter Act, he did not 
wish it to be supposed that he looked for 
any great advantages from its alteration. 
If it could be modified, and he believed it 
could, so as to prevent the necessity of 
frequent suspensions, a great point would 
be gained. But, on the other hand, he 
did not sympathize with those who thought 
that any great or peculiar advantages had 
been derived from the passing of that Act. 
England’s commerce would have gone on 
much the same whether that Act had 
existed or not.- Atany rate, he was con- 
vinced that even if they repealed that Act 
it would not prevent a financial crisis, and 
would do nothing even to lower the aver- 
age rate of discount throughout the coun- 
try. It was said that there was not 
sufficient currency in the country. He 
believed that the currency, instead of 
having been unduly decreased, had greatly 
increased. There was no doubt that, owing 
to the gold discoveries, the quantity of 
gold had been quadrupled, and the cur- 
rency of this and other countries had been 
so much increased, that throughout the 
world there had been a depreciation of 
currency, or, in other words, a general 
tise of prices. When hon. Gentlemen 
talked about increasing the currency, they 
should remember that increase of currency 
did not mean decreased power of borrowing, 
for if they increased the amount of the cur- 
rency in circulation just in the same ratio 
they increased general prices, and they 
increased the amount they had to borrow 
for any particular object. He would only 
say, in conclusion, that even if the Com- 
mission or the Committee had been granted, 
the fact would have been indisputably 
established that the Bank had been ma- 
naged with singular firmness, wisdom, and 
prudence, and that the Bank Directors were 
& body of men of whom any commercial 
country might be proud. They had not 
produced, they had not aggravated the 
erisis, but the crisis had been produced 
because the old simple economic axiom had 
been forgotten, that wealth could only be 
made by the application of capital to labour 
and to machinery, and because it had been 
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thought that wealth could be produced by 
a system called modern financing. Depend 
upon it wealth thus produced would soon 
prove to be illusory, and would fade away 
like a cloud before the summer sun. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, the hon. Member 
for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) had thanked 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
North Devonshire (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
for his speech, and in his turn he desired 
to thank the hon. Member for Brighton for 
his valuable contribution to this discussion. 
That speech made it unnecessary for him 
to enter as largely as otherwise he should 
have done into some of the arguments of 
the hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. Wat- 
kin), who had introduced this subject with 
much ability, and imparted to the discus- 
sion an interest which, under other cireum- 
stances, it would not have possessed. He 
could not, however, concur in the opinion 
of the hon. Member for Stockport that 
this was a moment when such an inquiry 
as he asked for could be conducted with 
advantage ; because, as the monetary 
pressure still existed, the passions and pre- 
judices of persons must necessarily be 
aroused by the manner in which their in- 
terests were affected. It could not be de- 
nied that while on the one hand the sub- 
ject of the administration of the Bank and 
the laws of currency did affect the interests 
of tens of thousands of industrious people, 
on the other hand we might deal with the 
question in such a way as to impair and 
shake the confidence of the public in a 
matter of primary importance—namely, 
the integrity of our system of currency. 
He must agree with the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Stockport in lamenting 
that the late Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs had thought it necessary to issue a 
manifesto on the state of our monetary 
affairs to the Governments of other coun- 
tries. He believed that circular had en- 
couraged rather than allayed the appre- 
hensions existing abroad as to the internal 
condition of this country ; and one could 
not be surprised that it should have had 
that effect. There was one point in con- 
nection with the management of the Bank 
which he ought to notice, and that was the 
contrast drawn by. the hon. Member for 
Stockport between the suffering and ruin 
which had occurred in so many commer- 
cial and industrial cireles, and the large 
profits and gain of the Bank of England. 
It must be clear that not only the Bank of 
England, but every other lending corpora- 
tion and every individual having money to 
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lend, must be a large gainer when the rate | 


of interest was very high ; but the profits 
of the Bank of England would appear 
small and diminutive as compared with 
those of other lending corporations when | 
their relative capital and position were 
taken into account. And the House 
should remember that, although those who | 
had borrowed had suffered, the lenders had | 
gained, and that as both were citizens of 
this country, the gain as well as the loss | 
would be felt throughoutthe Empire. He | 
admitted that variations in the rate of in- | 
terest were not desirable. The more | 
equably we could maintain the value of | 
money in loans, the better was it for the 
commercial community and the progress of 
industry. He concurred with the hon. 
Member for Stockport that considerable 
inconvenience must have resulted from 
the present high rate of interest to 
individuals who borrowed for the pur- 
pose of speculation; but when the hon. 
Gentleman said that those transactions 
had been entered into on the presump- 
tion that the Bank rate would not rise 
beyond 5 per cent he could not concur 
with him, because, to take that view, he 
must suppose that those persons had lost 
all remembrance of the many oscillations 
of the rate of interest which had taken 
place within the last few years. The high 
rate of interest might have many disad- 
vantages ; but when the hon. Member for 
Stockport charged the high rate of inte- 
rest as the means of arresting the employ- 
ment of labour, he must dissent from that 
proposition. There could be no doubt that 
to arrest the employment of large bodies 
of the labouring classes was a very great 
evil; but it was his conviction that there 
must be something exceedingly unsound 
in the adventure or business in which an 
employer was engaged if a rise in the 
rate of interest could occasion a sudden 
cessation of his operations; and he must 
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take leave to confidently assert that no 
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genuous and extravagant statements, but 
never satisfactorily carried out, and ending 
in ruin to the last shareholder. The hon, 
Member for Stockport had charged the 
Bank of England with being the cause of 
the existing pressure, and he said, * Look 


at your bank notes and cheques—in these 


matters the country is richer than ever; 
why should it be put to this inconve. 
nience?’’? Now, he (Mr. Hubbard) was 
free to admit that the country was richer 
than ever—that its capital had increased, 
and that it was outstripping all past expe- 
rience. But of those who were engaged in 
the race for wealth, many were men who, 
not being educated for commerce, desired 
to grow rich in a moment ; they embarked 
all the capital they could command or 
borrow, and they maintained no reserve on 
which they could fall back in periods 
of difficulty. He applied that censure 
not only to the commerce of the cou. 
try, he applied it distinctly and with de. 
liberation to the way in which banking 
had lately been carried on. Competition 
up to a certain point was most useful and 
most salutary ; but when carried to ex- 
tremes was apt to drive mer: into measures 
which in their calmer and cooler moments 
they would have reason to regret. Private 
bankers had accepted the position of rivals 
to the joint-stock banks, allowing inte- 
rest upon deposits not merely at a rate 
such as they could obtain themselves by 
holding Government stock or Exchequer 
bills ; but driven by competition they al- 
lowed a rate of interest which could only 
be recouped by becoming themselves in- 
vestors in railway securities, in foreign 
bonds, and in engagements of long date 
and difficult of negotiation. Hence, when 
the hour of pressure came, they were per- 
fectly helpless, and obliged to apply to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He did not 
wish it to be supposed that the difficulty 
which had arisen, and the existence of 
which he did not deny, were attributable 


ease could be found in which a high rate | either to the Bank of England or to the 
of interest was chargeable with producing | high rate of interest, and when the hon. 
such a state of things. It was not inte-| Member for Stockport said the difficulties 
rest at the rate of 10 per cent on bills at| which they were labouring under were 
short periods that would throw out of gear difficulties occasioned by Jegislation, he 
the operations of large labour establish-| thought it would have been fair of the 
ments, and deprive of employment hun-| hon. Gentleman to describe more clearly 
dreds and thousands of men. That result | what kind of legislation he meant. There 
was attributable to other causes. One of | were two kinds of legislation on the sub- 
these causes was the operation of com-| ject. If the hon. Member meant that 
panies started with the expectation of | legislation which had regulated with too 
gaining enormous profits by speculative | little cireamspection the promotion of rail- 
business — obtaining popularity by disin-| way companies, he (Mr. Hubbard) agreed 

Mr. Hubbard 
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with him, and if he meant the legislation | 
which had given the utmost license to the | to say, nearly £4,000,000 of additional 
propagation of limited companies, without | notes had been issued up to thatdate. On 
subjecting them to that deposit of capital | the other hand, the securities indicating 
which would be a security for the fulfil-| the actual amount of the advances made 
ment of their engagements, he also agreed | stood on the 9th of May at £31,778,000 ; 
with him. But if the hon. Member attri- | and on the 16th of May at £41,780,000, 
buted the difficulties to the legislation | that was to say, the difference, showing 
which had taken effect with regard to the | the extent of the action taken by the 
currency, he must venture to differ from | Bank and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
him entirely. The hon. Member for Stock- | quer, was not £5,000,000, with which the 
port, in a distinct and definite way, had | hon. Gentleman would have been satisfied, 
addressed certain questions to the House | but £10,000,000 and upwards. He need 


affecting the finanees of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and expressed a desire to receive a 
categorical reply to them. He had, also, 
addressed some very important and search- 
ing questions on the management of the 
Bank of England.. The hon. Member 
asked why the management was so diffe- 
rent in 1866 to what it had been in 1857 ? 
In 1857, when a moment of difficulty 
occurred, the Bank of England placed 
£2,000,000 of notes to the credit of their 


hardly say more to show the extent of the re- 
lief afforded as the consequence of the letter 
placed in the hands of the Bank of England. 
The retention of the 10 per cent rate was 
very distasteful to the hon. Member for 
Stockport. The Bank reduced the rate of 
discount in 1857, when the reserve had 
increased to £7,500,000, but with what 
consistency could the Bank be asked 
to lower the rate of interest and relin- 





quish the advantages of the Government 


reserve, and that amount immediately be- | letter, when, as the hon. Member himself 
came available for the relief of necessi-| stated, the reserve in the Bank was only 
ties. The hon. Member for Stockport was | £3,400,000? [Mr. Watkin: They should 
satisfied with what took place then, but he | have applied for another letter if it was 


was dissatisfied with what had been going | 


on now. He (Mr. Hubbard) would explain 
why those £2,000,000 of notes were car- 
ried to the credit of the Bank reserve in 
1857. The notification from the Govern- 
ment to the Bank of England in 1857 
was, he believed, identical with the notifi- 
cation made during the present year ; but 
in 1857 the contingency provided for in 
the Government letter had actually occur- 
red, and the Bank of England, in the exer- 
cise of their discretion in making loans, 
had passed the amount of credit notes per- 
mitted by the Act of 1844, so that it be- 
came necessary at once to add £2,000,000 
of notes to the reserve. Now, however, 
this was not the case. In 1866 the Bank 
had not passed the ordinary limit of 
their issue, and therefore they had no 
decasion to create.a specific amount of 
notes in order to replenish their reserve. 
If the hon. Member imagined from that, 
however, that the action of the Bank had 
been less liberal and less extensive on 
the present occasion, he was entirely mis- 
taken. The hon. Member asked, ‘* Why 
did you not make £5,000,000 of notes ?”’ 
But if they had done so they would have 
had them all in hand to-day, and of what 
advantage would that have been? The 
circulation out of the Bank walla was, on 


the 9th of May, £22,345,000; on the 


necessary.) To-relinquish a letter one day, 
and the next day ask to have it given back 
again, would have been a proceeding cover- 


| ing the Bank with ridicule, showing, as it 


must do, that they did not know their own 
minds, The hon. Member should bear in 
mind that the Bank had to consider not 
merely the state of affairs in Liverpool and 
London, but also on the Continent, which 
tended to create difficulties which not 
even the high rate of interest could effec- 
tually guard against. The hon. Member 
for Stockport had laid down what appeared 
to him (Mr. Hubbard) to be an exceedingly 
dangerous proposition, and that was that 
the supply of currency ought to bear some 
direet proportion to the progress of trade. 
Practically, the supply of curreney, de- 
pending as. it did on the influx of bul- 
lion, was unlimited. But he denied that 
any analogy such as was here sought to 
be sustained could be established between 
them ; for greatly as our trade had been 
increased, and effectively as its various 
operations had been carried on, the mul- 
tiplication and extension of banking ex- 
pedients had more than counterbalanced 
that extension of trade. The general dif- 
fusion among all classes of the community 
of the use of banking accounts and cheque 
books had mitigated materially the neces- 





sity for holding a large amount of bank 
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notes. And all these banking expedients, 
and the extension of all those economizing 
means, were to be hailed with gladness and 
satisfaction as long as they were not carried 
to any dangerous extreme, because they 
economized the use of that capital for 
which in our day so many means of employ- 
ment existed. Many charges had been 
brought against the Bank Act, which was 
said to have failed on three distinct occa- 
sions. The hon. Member for Stockport 
was kind enough to inform the House what 
were the objects of that measure, Ac- 
cording to the hon. Member one of the 
objects was convertibility of bank notes, 
another the convenience of trade, and the 
third, avoidance of panic. Let it for once 
be understood what the Bank Act really 
was. The Bank Act said not a word 
about panics—not a word about the con- 
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venience of trade. [Mr. Watkuy : No, but | 
its supporters did.] Well, if the purpose of | 
a measure were to be tested by what fell 
at any time from the lips of enthusiastic 
advocates, he did not believe any Act in 
the world had answered its purpose. He 
thought the Act ought rather to be allowed | 
to speak for itself; its provisions were ex- | 
ceedingly brief and clear. It drew, not 


one day too soon, a legal separation be- | 
tween the two distinct offices of banking | 


and of issue. It did this on the ground, | 
which it was of primary importance to es- | 
tablish, that, while banking was an indus- 
try which ought to be as open as the day 

and as free as air to every one, the province 
of issuing or coining paper into money 
was an Imperial function. It was of the 
utmost importance that this truth should 
be established, and that they should 
not go back, as the hon. Member seemed 
inclined to do, to the old confusion between 
banking and issue as a way out of the diffi- 
culty. This was a point which he trusted 
no Government would surrender, but would 
preserve for the advantage of the whole 
country. Credit paper being in some 
degree of an arbitrary nature, but being at 
the same time based on experience, should 
always be a defined quantity. It was not 
capable of being treated with a lax discre- 
tion ; the quantity must be limited and de- 
fined; and the Bank Act limited and defined 
it. That Act now provided that the Bank 
might issue on securities to the extent of 
£15,000,000 and no more, and that was 
the clause which was assumed now to have 
been abrogated. But he would ask the 
House to consider what that abrogation 





meant. The Act was intended for a cer- 
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tain purpose, and it was found to be so per- 
fectly master of its position, and so capable 
of bearing its own weight, that it had been 
burdened sometimes with a great deal more, 
and burdened successfully. That to his mind 
was not an abrogation of the principle of the 
Act. He would offer an illustration: 9 
bridge might be thrown across a river, 
and to ensure that it should not be tasked 
above its strength, a limit might be 
placed upon the amount of traffic to pass 
over it. But some time afterwards another 
bridge in the neighbourhood having broken 
down, and it being certain from long experi- 
ence that the remaining bridge would bear 
an additional amount of traffic beyond the 
amount to which the limitation applied, 
a further stipulated weight is permitted to 
pass over it. Surely the permission to 
carry this further traffic cannot be construed 
as a declaration that the bridge had failed 
to accomplish its primary purpose. The 
Bank of England was the bridge ; the Bank 
Charter Act the regulation limiting the 
traffic. The Bank, under the Act, had 
been able to bear the whole burden im- 
posed upon it, and with such ease and 
certainty that when a suspension of com- 
mercial credit had arrived, it was possible 
to impose upon the Bank the burden of 
issuing a subsidiary currency without that 
subsidiary currency being exposed to any 
risk of inconvertibility. [is hon. Friend 
seemed to imagine that the going back 
to the state of the Currency Law antece- 
dent to 1844 would put us in a happy and 
prosperous position ; but what would have 
been their position when the collapse of 
credit arrived had the Act of 1844 not 
been passed? He presumed his hon. 
Friend would not say that the collapse 
of credit was the fault of the Bank 
Charter Act, and that to it was to be at- 
tributed the fact that bankers kept no re- 
serve. He would endeavour to show the 
position in which the Bank of England and 
the country would have been if they had 
been proceeding under the old system. The 
average amount of bullion held in the last 
five years of the old system was no more 
than £6,700,000; while during the last 
five years the amount of bullion held was 
upwards of £15,000,000. If the reserve 
of the present year had not exceeded 
£7,000,000, and it had been subjected to 
the influences which had recently been 
brought to bear upon the Bank, the panic 
would not have been arrested by the 
additional issue of something less than 


£1,000,000 in bank notes; the inter 
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nal drain would have been much greater, 
and the occurrence of many bank casual- 
ties would probably have resulted in the 
suspension of cash payments by the Bank 
of England. He therefore ventured to 
affirm that the principle of the Bank Act 
had proved victorious, and that it had 
triumphed over the great difficulties placed 
in its path, and all he lamented was that 
the language used with respect to it had 
tended to throw an unfavourable gloss over 
its operations. The true description of 
the recent intervention would have been 
that it was a letter sanctioning, if need be, 
the creation of an additional amount of 
credit notes for a limited circulation. So 
far from the Bank being in danger it was 
because it was so strong that it could safely 
be intrusted with the power to issue more 
notes. He held very strongly, indeed, that 
any operation which had the appearance of 
interference with the nature of the credit 
paper of the country was a great evil, for 
the creation of which no justification could 
be found. But he did not deny that it was 
incumbent upon the Government to find a 
summary remedy in the emergency which 
had occurred ; nor did he insist that pres- 
sure and panic would result only from our 
system of currency. In the town of Ham- 
burg, with only a silver currency, a crisis 
occurred in 1847 which resulted in the 
failure of 140 commercial houses; and he 


was of opinion that no system of currency | 


could avoid panic and failure. The first duty 
of the Government undoubtedly was to en- 
sure under all circumstances the converti- 
bility of that currency which was the basis 
ofall monetary transactions ; and when that 
was done then let them find some means of 
meeting the difficulties occasioned by the col- 
lapse of private credit. This was, perhaps, 
not the moment to say all that might be said 
on the subject; but he trusted that, whether 
the Government did or did not during the 
recess mature some plan which they might 
bring up for the consideration of the House 
next Session, at all events, when the House 
met again this might become a matter for 
investigation. He could assure the hon. 
Member for Stockport, on the part of the 
Bank of England, that they would cordi- 
ally weleome any inquiry that might be in- 
stituted, for that nothing would be farther 
from their desire than to shroud themselves 
even for a time under a veil of secresy. 
lis own impression was that the question 
should be treated in the same way as 
one of the great fundamental principles 
of the Constitution was dealt with. The 
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Habeas Corpus Act had been suspended 
in Ireland ; but no Act could be passed 
declaring under what circumstances the 
Habeas Corpus Act should be suspended 
in future; its suspension must be left to 
the discretion of the Legislature. The 
matter under discussion demanded atten- 
tive consideration, which might lead to 
some useful legislation; but in no case 
should encouragement be given to the 
banking world to assume that, in any emer- 
gency, they had a right to ask the Govern- 
ment to supply them at any price with 
a reserve which they should in common 
prudence have secured for themelves. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: I am afraid that 
the period of the Session is too far advanced 
to admit of the adequate discussion by all 
the Gentlemen who feel an interest in the 
subject of the numerous questions relating 
to the present state of our monetary 
affairs. For my own part, so anxious am [| 
not to trespass unduly upon the time of the 
Ilouse, that I shall confine my remarks with- 
in a very few minutes, My main purpose in 
rising is to accept as far as it belongs to 
me a share of whatever responsibility may 
attach to the determination of the Govern- 
ment to decline to accede to the proposal 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Stock- 
port for the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the working of 
the Bank Charter Act and the recent or 
present monetary crisis. Not only in 
that portion, but in its whole scope and 
extent, the speech of my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade was 
as eminently satisfactory as it was clear 
and interesting. With regard to the ap- 
pointment of a Commission, I think that 
we ought never to ask a Government to 
undertake a function which it is impossible 
for them to perform with any approach to 
satisfaction. Now, in appointing a Com- 
mission to inquire into the question of the 
currency, they must take one of two courses, 
because there is no answer to the remark of 
my right hon. Friend, that an inquiry into 
the recent circumstances of the money-mar- 
ket absolutely involves causes and principles 
as well as facts. That being so, the Govern- 
ment must either select the members of the 
Commission from one particular school of 
politicians, united in principle, with a de- 
termination on the part of the followers of 
other schools to renounce and repudiate 
and discredit the whole of the proceedings 
of the Commission from the very first, or 
else the Government may proceed impar- 
tially by combining on the Commission the 
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most eminent men of the different schools 
of currency, and in that case they must 
expect to receive three or four Reports 
from the Commission, because we are none 
of us sanguine enough to believe that the 
work of conversion and conciliation would 
go on amongst distinguished professors of 
the different schools. And I must say 
that, whatever might be the result of that 
Commission, I am convinced that, so far 
as it related to causes and principles, it 
would not weigh with this House. Charged 
as we have been for half a century with 
all the interesting discussions and con- 
siderations of the principles relating to the 
currency, it would be a great innovation to 
deliver over the prosecution of that subject 
into other hands, and the effect of that in- 
novation would, I believe, be injurious and 
detrimental to the progress of the question 
itself. My right hon. Friend has stated 
that the Government will consider the 
question during the recess, that if they 
find themselves in a position to propose 
legislation to Parliament, they will do so 
on their own responsibility, and that if 
they should not, they will make no objec- 
tion to the institution of a Parliamentary 
inquiry, if it should be desired. I think 
that that announcement is in both its 
branches perfectly fair ; indeed, I am afraid 


Currency and 


that in one respect my right hon. Friend | 
I un- | 
derstood him almost to promise that if a 


was disposed to go a little too far. 


measure was introduced by the Govern- 


ment, it should be referred to a Select | 


Committee. Now, I do not think that a 
question of this magnitude and intricacy 
could with advantage be referred to such 
a Committee after it had once assumed the 
definite and determined form which it must 
have taken in order to be presented in the 
shape of a Bill to this House. Only re- 
commending further consideration on that 
point, I think the Government have pur- 
sued the right and proper course, and ex- 
ercised a wise discretion in the announce- 
ment they have made. My right hon. 
Friend bas manfully asserted that, in his 
opinion, the suecess of the Act of 1844 


has been general and unequivocal, although | 


it may remain perfectly open to us to in- 
quire with propriety and advantage what 
Amendments may be introduced into that 
Act. And certainly, I had thought that it 


was admitted, I will not say upon all hands, | 


bat generally amongst those who were 
practically conversant with monetary ques- 
tions, and who have acquired the greatest 
authority upon those subjects, that in many 
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respects at least we must recognize the 
great benefits derived from the working of 
this Act. At any rate, the convertibility of 
the bank note, the first object of a system 
of currency laws, has been placed beyond 
the smallest question—not only beyond the 
reach of absolute danger, but beyond the 
slightest taint of apprehension or suspicion, 
The whole system of meeting foreign drains 
has been so completely established, and 
is now so generally understood, that we 
may fairly say that so far as foreign drains 
are concerned there is no longer any 
apprehension or difficulty either in the 
present or the future. Well, but the 
solution of that problem is, of itself, a 
most important fact. The Bank Act of 
1844, as has been stated by my hon. 
Friend who spoke last, likewise laid 
down a principle of great importance, and 
one which, I hope, will never disappear 
from our statute book, but will, on the 
contrary, acquire increased recognition as 
circumstances may permit—I mean this 
principle, that the whole business of issue 
is the business of the State—and that 
where that function is exercised by any 
body other than the State, it must be 
considered as exercised by delegation only, 
| The profit of issues belongs to the State, 
}and what is much more important than 
the profit is that the responsibility of issue 
also belongs to the State, and for my part 
I must confess I know not upon what 
principle we can justify—I speak now of 
the system of currency which prevails in 
England—I know not upon what principle 
we can justify, except as a provisional and 
temporary arrangement, the circulation of 
instruments under the name of promissory 
notes, which are intended to pass, and 
which do habitually pass, from hand to 
hand, unguaranteed, unsccured—resting 
solely on private responsibility, performing 
work which it is the duty of the State to 
perform, and yet without any security from 
the State sufficient to secure the holder 
of those notes from loss. And this leads 
me to remark upon a point which has not 
been noticed, I think, either by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Stockport or by 
|}any other hon. Member in the course of 
| this debate. I must say that when this 
Parliamentary inquiry comes to be instl- 
'tuted, or when the attention of the Go- 
vernment is directed to this subject, I 
| most earnestly trust it will not by any 
means be confined to the working of the 
system of the Bank of England with 
respect to the crisis in which we have 
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crisis has been a banking crisis. I can-| would have been largely drawn upon. In- 
pot help thinking that we have been | stead of that, however, we have seen the 
somewhat too severe throughout this dis- | country bank circulation actually diminished 


cussion upon the general commerce of the 
country. That commerce, so far as I have 
been able to observe, has been in a sound 
and satisfactory state. The charge of ex- 
cessive speculation and recklessness is not 
applicable, I think, to the manner in which 
for some years the general commerce of 
the country has been carried on. It ap- 

ars to be one of the satisfactory inci- 
dents of the transition we have made 
from a system of restriction to a system 
of freedom, that our commerce is not only 
vastly more extensive, but more sound and 
solid. As regards the banking business 
of the country—as regards the making of 
investments—as regards the holding, or I 
should rather say the non-holding, of re- 
serves—as regards the practice of showing 
reserves upon paper, which reserves them- 
selves have been lodged in investments— 
as regards the practice of making enor- 
mous advances, not upon the well-consi- 
dered credit of individuals, but upon spe- 
culations and undertakings of every kind, 
enormous in extent, and often wholly 
unjustifiable in their quality and character, 
being in fact irrecoverable at the proper 
time, and illegitimate for bankers, even if 
they were legitimate for any other parties 
—as regards these, and more than these 
points, we have had for some time past a 
very unsound and unsatisfactory state of 
things. But now, with regard to banking, 
I hope hon. Gentlemen will not leave out 
of view the part which has been played by 
the unsecured and unguaranteed private 
circulation in this country during the pre- 
sent crisis. What have we been labouring 
under? Why is the rate of discount 
charged by the Bank kept up at 10 per 
cent? It is because of the limited condi- 
tion of its reserve. And why is the reserve 
so limited? Because of the immense de- 
mand consequent upon banking discredit 
—the immense demand made upon the 
notes and coin of the Bank. Notes and 
coin have been called to supply this want. 
But what part has been played during this 
period by the country bank circulation ? 
Has that circulation been found available 
for the wants of the country? There has 
been an immense demand for notes and 
coin, and under these circumstances, if 
the country bank circulation had been in a 
satisfactory state, it is evident that not only 
the notes and coin of the Bank of England 





by not less than £1,000,000 at the very 
time of this drain on the Bank of England. 
And how has the place of this £1,000,000 
been supplied 2 Why, by an enhancement 
of the drain upon the Bank of England, 
It appears to me, therefore, that we find 
this most unsatisfactory result—that that 
£1,000,000 of notes in the coffers of the 
Bank of England, which would have been 
such a valuable addition to its reserve, has 
been withdrawn in consequence of the 
position in which the country banks have 
been placed. I have not given, and am 
not going to give, utterance to an opinion, 
nor am [ suggesting that any measure 
should be adopted that would savour of 
harshness to the issuers of country bank 
notes. Still Jess am I endeavouring 
to fix upon them or seeking to imply 
that the country bank issuers have acted 
either prudently or imprudently in the 
conduct of their business. Into that 
question I do not enter. But I think that 
the system upon which those issues are at 
present founded, is a bad system. It is 
a system entirely at variance with the spirit 
and intention of the Act of 1844, it is 
entirely at variance, I think, with the laws 
which ought to regulate our currency. | 
hold that no bank note ought to circulate 
in the country unless it is just as secure 
to the holder as a sovereign, I only wish 
further to say one word with respect to the 
letter of Lord Clarendon, which was 
written shortly after the Government letter 
to the Bank. My hon. Friend (Mr. Wat- 
kin) stated that the effect of that letter 
was to enhance apprehensions entertained 
in foreign countries on the subject of 
English credit. I know not whether that 
was the case. It is the first time I have 
heard the statement; but this I can say, 
the object of that letter was to remove 
that apprehension and alarm and discredit 
which already had been propagated abroad 
—I know not why, inasmuch as this was 
not the first occasion upon which a suspen- 
sory letter had been issued by the Govern- 
meut in reference to the Act of 1844. 
But undoubtedly it is a fact that that 
letter, acting on a more susceptible state of 
mind, was understood abroad as amounting 
to a suspension of cash payments. That 
was the construction put upon it; and I 
think that no later than by return of post 


there came an offer—a most friendly offer 
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—from the French Government to assist 
us with a supply of bullion. Is was in 
consequence of that extraordinary misap- 
prehension, which appeared to be doing 
great mischief, that it was thought wise 
by my noble Friend—and I confess I 
concurred in that opinion—to explain that 
nothing had occurred to alter the general 
character of English credit, and to point 
out the circumstances under which the 
crisis had arisen. I think, however, it is 
unnecessary now to enter more fully into 
those matters with regard to which the 
working of the Bank Act may be a fair 
subject of Parliamentary inquiry. Un- 
doubtedly, although it may be said on the 
one hand that we have had many of those 
Committees—we have had them in 1832, 
in 1842, in 1847, and again in 1858 and 
1859—yet this fact remains, that each 
crisis in succession developed new circum- 
stances. The present crisis, in particular, 
has had a very novel and marked charac- 
ter of its own, in consequence of its being 
so much connected with the management 
of banking business, in fact, with the action 
of what, I think, my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Brighton (Mr. Faweett) in one of 
his interesting works calls the lending 
capitalists as distinguished from the in- 
dustrial capitalists. It has been a crisis 
mainly connected, not so much with the 
conduct of commerce properly so called, 
as with the employment of money, and I 
think, upon that ground alone, the Govern 
ment would be-justified, if it should be the 
general desire of the House, and if, which 
I should prefer, they do not at once make 
any proposal of their own, the Government 
would be justified in bringing the whole 
case before a Parliamentary Committee ; 
aud I believe the House would not be in- 
disposed to accede to such a proposal. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had listened 
with some surprise to the statements made 
upon the subject in the course of the de- 
bate. He was not going to dispute the 
allegations of the hon. Member for Brigh- 
ton (Mr. Fawcett), and still less those of 
his hon, Friend (Mr. Hubbard), that there 
had been a great amount of gambling, or 
what might very nearly be called swindling, 
going on in these companies, which had 
been the principal cause of all that trouble, 
and that the crisis had not been entirely 
occasioned by the existing state of the law. 
Ilis right hon. Friend the President of 
the Board of Trade (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) had told them that it all arose from 
the short amount of loanable capital with 
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reference to the demand upon it. He would 
not attempt to controvert either of those 
propositions. There was, however, one 
proposition that lay deeper than either, and 
that was that the difficulty arose from the 
vast increase of banking operations. They 
all knew that those operations had of late 
years been greatly extended—that every 
chandler’s shop had a banker, and the use 
of a banker now was not to take care of 
money for people, but to lend them money, 
But a question which lay deeper than that 
was this —Had or had not the system which 
had grown up from extensive banking, and 
which was called ‘ financing,’’ been ope- 
rated upon, and partially, if not mainly, 
increased by the working of the Act of 
1844? That might seem a paradoxical 
question, but let them look at what imme- 
diately took place after the passing of that 
Act, and they would find from the evidence 
adduced before the various Committees 
which sat on that subject that the action of 
the Bank of England then changed—that 
whereas before that time the Bank of 
England was somewhat above the market 
rate of interest, after that period, direetly 
money was cheap, they became such com- 
petitors in the open market, that they went 
below the market rate—their figures being 
under those of the great houses of Gurney 
and others. He saw an hon. Gentleman 
shaking his head, but he had the figures 
in his pocket, if there was any doubt 
about the fact. Not only was that stated, 
but the Governor and Deputy Governor 
of the Bank also stated that they did 
not at all look at the nature and origin 
of the transactions connected with the 
paper offered to them, but only to the 
security ; and it was perfectly clear 
from the evidence that the great money 
houses which dealt in all that questionable 
paper, and upheld all those questionable 
finance houses, instead of being checked 
by the Bank of England, were so strong 
from the peculiar position of the Bank, 
that they took that paper to the Bank, 
and they were forced to discount it. All 
these facts stood upon the Reports of the 
various Committees, and therefore it might 
be a matter for inquiry how far the great 
immorality, as it had been called, which 
now existed, had been in a great degree, 
he would not say created, but left without 
any possible check by the great monetary 
body which up to that time had put a cheek 
upon it, and would not touch paper of & 
kind which it was not necessary to attempt 
toname. All these were questions which 
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must arise. He was not at all prepared to 
say that the Government had not come to 
a wise decision as to a Commission; but 
if they had arrived at such a conclusion, he 
did not see the use of having a Committee 
afterwards, which would be quite an idle 
proceeding. He agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire that, in matters of that nature, any 
change which was to be made should be 
proposed by the Government on their re- 
sponsibility, and not sent to a Committee 
upstairs afterwards. 

_ Mr. J. B, SMITH moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had no objection to the 
proposal, but all he could undertake to do 
was to give this question precedence of 
the Orders of the Day on Friday next. 


Debate adjourned till this day. 


IRELAND—HARBOUR OF REFUGE ON 
THE EAST COAST.—QUESTION, 


Mr. FITZWILLIAM DICK said, he 
wished to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, Whether his attention has been 
directed to the great necessity that exists 
for a Harbour of Refuge on the Eastern 
Coast of Ireland, particularly between 
Wicklow and Waterford, where of late 
years, for want of which, so many vessels 
have been lost ; and whether it is the in- 
tention of the Government to take any steps 
in the matter next year ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, in 
reply, said, the Question was one which 
more properly belonged to the Department 
of the Board of Trade than to that of 
the Secretary for Ireland. The matter 
was one of great importance, as there was 
no doubt that a considerable number of 
wrecks had taken place on the Eastern 
Coast of Ireland; but, so far as he was aware, 
it had never been suggested that a har- 
bour of refuge was required on that portion 
of the coast to which his hon. Friend re- 
ferred. He believed the wrecks were 
occasioned by the vessels running on the 
Arklow and other banks, and it was more 
important to warn vessels off the coast 
than to give them facilities for going near 
the coast. At the present moment an in- 
quiry was being made as to the lighting of 
those banks, and he thought it possible 
that some arrangement would be made be- 
tween the Trinity House and the Board of 
Trade for some improvement in the lighting 
of that coast. It was not in contemplation 
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to take any steps for constructing a harbour 
of refuge. 


METROPOLIS—WATERLOO BRIDGE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. Atperman LAWRENCE said, he 
would beg to ask the First Commissioner 
of Works, Whether, in consequence of the 
large number of persons who will be turned 
out of their homes in the neighbourhood 
of Temple Bar and the Strand by the 
clearing of the site for the New Courts of 
Justice, he will bring in a Bill in the next 
Session of Parliament for the purchase of 
Waterloo Bridge and opening the same to 
the public free, there being no free bridge 
between Blackfriars and Westminster 
Bridges, a distance of nearly two miles ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: Sir, it is 
not my intention to introduce such a 
measure, 


METROPOLIS—LONDON 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
wished to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works, Whether he has any objection, in 
compliance with the intimation made by 
his predecessor, to exhibit, for the benefit 
of Members, the design which Mr. Penne- 
thorne has been commissioned to make for 
London University, proposed to be built in 
Burlington House Garden ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: It is im- 
possible for me to exhibit the design re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member, as it is not 
in my possession. 


UNIVERSITY. 


MINES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CLIVE said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he will introduce a Bill 
next Session founded on the Report of the 
Commission appointed to inquire into the 
condition of all Mines in Great Britain to 
which the Act 23 & 24 Vict. c, 151 does 
not apply ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: The only answer I 
can give at present is, that I think some 
Bill will have to be introduced on the sub- 
ject, but as to the provisions of such Bill 
I cannot at present form any opinion. 


INDEMNITY BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HADFIELD said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether, after passing this 
Session the Parliamentary Oaths Bill and 
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the Qualification for Offices Abolition Bill, 
he considers it necessary for any, and what, 
reasons to introduce a yearly Indemnity 
Bill ? 

Mr. WALPOLE, in reply, said, the 
Act would be clearly unnecessary with re- 
ference to those offices alluded to in the 
Act of Geo. 1V., but there were Acts 
of older date which he did not think that 
the hon. Gentleman’s remarks applied to. 
IIe was now inquiring into the matter, 
which was a complicated one, and he hoped 
by Thursday next to be able to say whether 
a modified Indemnity Bill would be required. 
He thought that it would. 


DISTURBANCES IN JAMAICA. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. BUXTON rose to call attention to 
the concluding paragraph of the Report of 
the Royal Jamaica Commission, namely— 

“That the punishments inflicted were exces- 
sive ; that the punishment of death was unneces- 
sarily frequent ; that the floggings were reckless, 
and at Bath positively barbarous ; that the burn- 
ing of 1,000 houses was wanton and cruel ;” 


and to the further statement of the Com- | 


mission that among the sufferers— 
“There were many who were neither directly 

nor indirectly parties to the disturbances ;” 

and to move the following Resolutions :— 


1. “ That this House deplores the excessive 
punishments which followed the suppression of 


the disturbances of October last in the parish of | 


St. Thomas, Jamaica, and especially the unneces- 


sary frequency with which the punishment of | ? i ‘ 
| This morning found us again on the march 


death was inflicted. 


2. “That this House, while approving the | 
course taken by Her Majesty’s Government in | 


dismissing Mr. Eyre from the Governorship of 
the Island, at the same time concurs in the view 


expressed by the late Secretary of the Colonies, | 
that ‘ while any very minute endeavour to punish | 


acts which may now be the subject of regret’ 


would not be expedient, still, that great offences | 


ought to be punished ;’ and that grave excesses 
of severity on the part of any Civil, Military, or 
Naval Officers ought not to be passed over with 
impunity. 


3. “ That, in the opinion of this House, it is the | 


duty of Iler Majesty’s Government to award com- 
pensation to those whose property was wantonly 
and cruelly destroyed, and to the families of those 
who were put to death illegally. 

4. “ That, since considerably more than 1,000 
persons are proved to have been executed or 
severely flogged on the charge of participating in 
these disturbances, all further punishment on ac- 
count of them ought to be remitted.” 


He said: No one need fear that in sup- 
porting these Resolutions he would run 
any risk of hampering or increasing the 
responsibility of any Governor or other 
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official who might have to deal with any 
insurrection that might arise on future 
occasions. He did not ask the House to 
express any opinion whatever upon any. 
thing that was done during the suppression 
of the disturbances. On the other hand, 
he wished it to be clearly understood that 
these Resolutions meant nothing else than 
a decisive and emphatic condemnation of 
the excessive severity with which the dis- 
turbances had been punished after they 
had been suppressed and authority had 
been completely restored ; while, per con- 
tra, those who might vote against these 
Resolutions would in the first place be in- 
cidentally censuring the course taken by 
the late Government, but much more than 
that, they would, so far as in them lay, 
be expressing a deliberate approval on be- 
half of the British people of the excessive 
severity with which the disturbances had 
been punished. With regard to the pro- 
posal for compensation, of czurse the funds 
must be supplied by the mother country, 
as the acts were done by English officers 
under the authority of the Governor. Now, 
it had been officially proved that besides 
mill-houses and so forth, 1,000 dwellings 
had been destroyed by the troops. A great 
deal had been said about these houses 
being mere hovels of no value. But on 
this point he would read the description 
given of them by one of the gentlemen who 
took part in destroying them, and which 
appeared in the Army and Navy Gazette 
of December 16. The writer said— 
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| for Somerset, a rebel settlement. I could have 
wished to sketch this extraordinary place. In 
Ross Island the rebels lived in comfort, at Mount 
| Lebanus in affluence, but in Somerset it was down- 
right luxury; boarded houses, cedar tables and 
| chairs, quantities of beautiful glass and china, 
| carved mahogany bedsteads, «&c., display am 
}amount of comfort unknown in England even, 
and when to this we add the horses, mules, pigs, 
| poultry, and extensive provision grounds, it makes 
it all the more remarkable that people like this 
should rebel. Whoever wants to see a crop of 
coffee let him goto Somerset and Mount Lebanus. 
Passing through this beautiful spot, and firing 
every house in it, except three, we then recrossed 
the river.” 

|The late Governor of Jamaica, Sir Henry 
| Barkley, stated in one of his despatches 
| that he was reminded by the negro set- 
|tlements in the hills of the villages m 
| Switzerland, and says— 


| They have a decided air of progressive civil- 
| ization and comfort about them,” and speaks of 
| the thousands of well-cultivated settlements, 
with their tastefully arranged cottages and gar- 
dens, bespeaking the prosperity and comfort of 
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the occupants, and presenting a cheering prospect 
of the future.” 

Let him add that the suffering of the people 
from the destruction of their houses was 
shown to have been most severe. The misery 
of the women and children from hunger and 
cold in the mountains was actually men- 
tioned by one officer in his despatch. With 
regard to the last Resolution there were 
at the moment when he was speaking, 
fifteen persons under sentence of penal 
servitude for life, eleven for twenty years, 
two for ten years, and another for two 
years’ hard labour, on account of their 
connection with this so-called rebellion. 

CotoneL NORTH : Can the hon. Mem- 
ber give a detailed account of the crimes 
for which those men were sentenced ? 
[Cries of ‘ Order!” 

Mr. BUXTON said, he did not com- 
plain of the interruption of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman. He would enter fully 
upon that part of the subject presently. 
Surely Her Majesty’s Government might 
well be satisfied with the execution and 
flogging of nearly 1,100 persons, and the 
destruction of 1,000 homes belonging to 
the so-called rebels, and it would be only 
just and prudent to pardon those few un- 
happy wretches, the gleanings after the 
harvest of vengeance. He must now dis- 
mount, if he could, some of the pleas that 
had been advanced in defence of the autho- 
tities. The main plea that had been put 
forward was that the outbreak at Morant 
Bay had its origin in a deep, dark, wide- 
spread conspiracy to massacre the whole 
white population of Jamaica, to overthrow 
the authority of the Queen, and to establish 
a Republic after the model of that of 
Hayti. Perhaps it might suffice if he 
quoted the deliberate statement of the 
Royal Commission, that— 


“The conclusion at which they had arrived was 
decisive as to the non-existence of any such wide- 
spread conspiracy.” 


But lest anyone should dispute the dictum 
of the Commission, he felt it necessary to 
enter with some minuteness into this very 
important question. The outbreak at Mo- 
rant Bay clearly arose from some violent 
local squabbles about the land on which 
the negroes had settled, and from which 
they were expelled. Their irritation was 
greatly increased by their feeling that jus- 
tice was not to be got in the Courts, and 
the negroes, debarred from what they sup- 
Posed to be their rights, were seized with 
‘desire for vengeance against the indivi- 
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duals by whom they conceived themselves 
to have been wronged. He should not be 
justified in concealing his belief that at 
any rate the leaders of the riot at Morant 
Bay meant mischief, perhaps even murder 
against Mr. Herschell and Baron Ketel- 
holdt, who had taken an active part against 
them. A negro named Lawrence on the 
morning of that day advised Dr. Major not 
to go to the vestry meeting, and afterwards 
informed Mrs. Major that ‘‘there was a 
great disturbance, but that she need not 
be under any apprehension about the doc- 
tor.”” He had no doubt the aim of the 
rioters was to murder, or, at any rate, to 
illtreat those two individuals, and there was 
no reason whatever, except vague bits of 
talk reported afterwards by excited persons, 
for believing that they had any design of 
overthrowing the authority of the Queen 
or massacreing the white inhabitants. 
They came down a mere unorganized 
horde, as every witness but one or two de- 
scribed them, armed only with the hooks 
used in cutting canes and bushes, and 
sticks and stones, except the muskets 
which they snatched from the police-station 
on their road, and which had neither flints 
nor powder. When they advanced upon 
the Court House, finding the Volunteers 
drawn up in front of them, they flung 
stones, wounding some of the company, 
and among others its captain, who there- 
upon, quite justifiably, for the Riot Act 
had been read, gave the order to fire. 
According to Corporal Marks some twenty 
negroes fell killed or wounded. This 
maddened the mob, and, rushing upon the 
Volunteers before they could reload, they 
seized some of their rifles and drove them 
all inside the Court House. The Volun- 
teers began firing from the windows, the 
negroes, in return, firing upon them ; but 
it was a remarkable fact that those wounded 
in the Court House were shown in evidence 
to have been shot with gravel, not with 
bullets. The negroes at last set the 
Court House on fire, overpowered the 
whites, of whom eight civilians and seven 
Volunteers, making a total of fifteen, were 
killed, besides three old pauper negroes 
said to have perished in the ruins. Thirty- 
six or thirty-seven others escaped with 
their lives, though mostly more or less 
injured. During the whole of that night 
the town was in complete possession of the 
rioters ; yet not a single other white per- 
son was touched. Did this square with 
the theory of a design of massacre? 
Moreover, Paul Bogle, the undoubted head 
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of the movement, retired on the night of 
the 11th with a large body of rioters to 
Stony Gut, about six miles north-west of 
Morant Bay ; and though he, if any one, 
knew what was meant, he had nothing to 
do with the two murders, these being com- 
mitted by a mob without a leader, which 
started from Morant Bay, and traversed 
the eastern end of the island, plundering 
on their way several houses whose owners 
had fled. A book-keeper, said to have 
been a mulatto, was beaten and wounded 
while nobly defending his master’s pro- 
perty, and died sixteen days afterwards. 
Some of the rioters turned aside to attack 
Amity Hall. The occupier, Mr. Hire, who 
had made himself exceedingly hated for 
the part he had taken in expelling the 
negroes from the back lands, was cruelly 
beaten and died the next morning. His 
son and two others were also wounded, but 
another Englishman, who was ill in bed, 
was unmolested. The next morning when 
some of the rioters returned and found 
Mr. Creighton severely wounded, they 
tended him with great care, and he re- 
covered. They did not kill any other 
white or coloured persons, but went on 
along the east coast, plundering the houses 
which had been deserted on their approach, 
until on Sunday, the 15th, they reached 
Elmwood, about thirty miles from Morant 
Bay. On that day troops were landed at 
Port Antonio, twelve miles distant, and 
either owing to the news of the landing or 
to the movement having spent itself, the 
disturbances then entirely ceased. Be- 
tween 100 and 200 English people were on 
these estates, and no doubt they were ter- 
ribly frightened; but, although the ne- 
groes were in complete possession of the 
disturbed districts from Thursday morning 
to Sunday, the 15th, two, and only two, 
persons were killed, against one of whom 
they had special causes of irritation, and 
both these were killed on the first day after 
the outbreak. But what appeared to him 
absolutely to refute the surmise of an 
intended massacre was that though the 
Manchioneal district was in the very centre 
of the disturbances Mr. Fleming, a magis- 
trate, and two Miss Flemings, the Rev. 
Alfred Bourne, two Master Bournes and 
a nurse, Miss Gibbs, and Mr. Dobell re- 
mained at Bettis Hope, and not one of 
them was so much as insulted, although 
their presence was well known to all the 
negroes of the district. In fact, Mr. and 
Miss Fleming intrusted themselves to the 


few hours of alarm. Judging the rioters 
by what they actually did, and not by a 
few wild cries or words, the irresistible 
conclusion was that a general massacre 
was no part of their design. At first, 
moreover, it was generally believed that 
they intended also to seize on the persons 
of white women ; but, in fact, only one 
coloured woman, Mrs. Hitchins, was treated 
with much insolence, and that was all, 
The next plea by which the excessive 
punishments were justified was that the 
negroes had been guilty of such horrible 
cruelty to some of their victims as to de- 
mand the meting out to them of almost 
any amount of vengeance. On that point 
he did not think it possible for the warmest 
advocates of Governor Eyre to justify his 
conduct. In his despatch of October 20, 
nine days after the massacre, the Governor 
wrote officially to Mr. Cardwell— 

**The most frightful atrocities were perpe- 
trated. The Rev. V. Ilerschell is said to have 
had his tongue cut out whilst still alive, and an 
attempt is said to have been made to skin him. 
One person, Mr. Charles Price, was ripped open 
and his entrails taken out. One gentleman, 
Lieutenant Hall, is said to have been pushed into 
an out-building, which was then set on fire, and 
kept there until he was literally roasted alive. 
Many are said to have had their eyes scooped out. 
Heads were cleft open, and the brains taken out. 
The Baron’s fingers were cut off, and carried away 
as trophies by the murderers ;” 
and then Mr. Eyre went on to attribute 
these atrocities to the women who were pre- 
sent. And now it was proved beyond all 
dispute before the Commission, by the 
medical men and others who examined the 
bodies, that the Rev. V. Herschell’s tongue 
was not cut out, that no attempt had been 
made to skin him; that Mr. Price, the 
negro, was not ripped open, and that 
Lieutenant Hall was not roasted alive; that 
no eyes were scooped out, no brains taken 
out, nor, as some said, mixed with gun- 
powder and drunk ; and the Baron’s fingers, 
though chopped with the cutlass, were still 
hanging to his hand. How could the Go- 
vernor of the Island be justified in not 
having taken the small trouble of inquiring 
from Dr. Major or Dr. Gerard whether these 
rumours were true? The result of bis 
neglect was terrible. It was an actual fact 
that a girl—she was said to have been 
fine-looking young woman—was tried by 4 
court martial and sentenced to be hung, but 
recommended to mercy. Brigadier General 
Nelson officially informed General 0’ Connor 
that he hung her in spite of this recom 
mendation to merey. And these were his 
own almost incredible words. He said— 
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“The atrocities perpetrated by women on the 
occasion of the massacre of Baron Von Kettle- 
holdt communicated to me verbally by the custos, 
Mr. Georges, decided me to confirm the sentence, 
and ignore the recommendation for mercy.” 


That is to say, General Nelson hung this 
woman, not because she had been proved 
to have perpetrated these atrocities, but 
because he was told by Georges — who 
would appear again in a most disgraceful 
aspect—that women had committed atroci- 
ties ; whereas, ten minutes’ inquiry would 
have shown that no atrocities had been 
committed at all. So much for that plea. 
A third plea had been loudly put forward 
by some of the more foolish advocates of 
the authorities—namely, that the hanging, 
shooting, and flogging of these 1,100 people 
was necessary, because, forsooth, the force 
at the disposal of the Governor was so small 
that had it not been, as it were, supple- 
mented by measures calculated to strike 
terror into the disaffected population, the 
authority of the Queen, nay the very ex- 
istence of the European population, would 
have been exposed to extreme danger. This 
view was expressed with great force and 
clearness by the hon. Member for Beverley 
(Sir H. Edwards) in addressing his con- 
stituents last winter. He said that but for 
these severities not a white person would 
have been left alive in the island. Now, 
had the Governor’s force really been so 
slender and the enemy so powerful that it 
was the turn of a hair whether the European 
population was massacred and the colony 
lost or not, then he (Mr. Buxton) admitted 
that we could not find fault with almost 
anything that might be done in such a fear- 
ful emergency. But what were the real 
facts? The official return from Admiral 
Hope, of October 9, proved that at the time 
of the outbreak there were in Jamaica 
thirteen vessels of war, and just 1,700 men, 
whereof eight vessels and 1,135 men were 
available at short notice for active service 
about the island. In the Governor’s very first 
despatch he referred to most of these vessels, 
and further mentioned two regiments of 
regular troops, while in a subsequent des- 
patch he stated the number of these troops, 
at the time of the outbreak, at having 
been 1,000 men. Two additional battalions 
were immediately fetched from Barbadoes 
and Nassau, giving him 700 additional 
troops, so that he had 1,700 regular dis- 
ciplined soldiers, in addition to the force of 
1,135 men on board the various men-of- 
war, This amounted, therefore, to a re- 
gular force of nearly 3,000 men. More 
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troops were ordered from Halifax, and two 
vessels of war were sent to his assistance 
from Cuba. But, again, in his very first des- 
patch he speaks of the militia under Colonel 
Lewis, the Volunteers, who soon amounted 
to 700 men, the pensioners, the marines, 
the mounted police, the Royal Artillery, 
and a force of some 300 or 400 maroons, 
under an experienced colonel. At the head 
of this very considerable force was Major 
General O'Connor, Brigadier General Nel- 
son, and Admiral Hope. What was this 
overwhelming enemy with which this force 
could not be expected to cope, and into 
whom, therefore, it was necessary to strike 
terror by measures of tremendous severity ? 
Why, in the first place, the enemy had no 
existence. The Governor himself said that 
the so-called rebels had no organization. 
Their only arms were the hooks with which 
they cut the sugar canes, and some very 
few guns ; and the only difficulty with which 
the troops had to contend was that of dis- 
covering the rebels, whose only object was 
to escape. In one of his despatches to 
General O’Connor, Governor Eyre said— 
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“Even in the districts where the rebellion 
actually broke out there was no attempt to resist 
the troops. An organized force of thirty-five men 
marched through the heart of the disturbed dis- 
tricts, from Port Morant to the Rhine beyond 
Bath.” 

Before those severities, to which he should 
subsequently refer, were exercised, it had 
become evident that the movement in St. 
Thomas-in-the-East had not been followed 
by the faintest shadow of a shade of dis- 
turbance in any other part of the island. 
Silly people went on writing panic-stricken 
letters, but even what might have seemed 
at first the splendid success of the rioters, 
had not stirred a single negro in any other 
district to move a finger against the au- 
thorities. In fact, he was almost re- 
minded of the old story of the skipper’s 
reply to his terrified lady passenger, 
** Yes, ma’am, there’s a great deal of fear, 
but there arn’t no danger.’’ Looking to 
these facts, he was utterly amazed that any 
one, who had any regard for the honour of 
England, dared to maintain that all this 
hanging, shooting, and flogging that went 
on for more than a month was necessary, 
because otherwise the negroes would have 
shaken off the Queen’s authority, and 
driven the white inhabitants into the sea. 
Perhaps he had made too much of that 
despicable plea. He was sure that the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite would 
scorn to put forward an argument at once 
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so cowardly and so futile. Then, again, it 
had been said that Governor Eyre had 
shown such wisdom and coolness in refus- 
ing to put Kingston under martial law, 
when strongly urged to do so, that we 
ought to confide in his judgment with re- 
gard to the other measures taken by him. 
Why, did those who urged this, remember 
that Kingston was forty miles to the west 
of Morant Bay, while the rioters went away 
to the eastward ; that Kingston was sepa- 
rated from the disturbed districts by a 
chain of mountains ; that General O’Con- 
nor was there with a considerable force; 
that not the faintest semblance of disaffec- 
tion was exhibited by the people in that 
district, and that the occasion on which the 
Governor was thus urged by some fright- 
ened people was on his return from Morant 
Bay, when, according to his own official 
statement, the rebellion was got under. 
Had he proclaimed martial law at Kings- 
ton, at that time, he could never have held 
up his head again ; he would have lowered 
himself to the level of such panic-stricken 
cowards as Dr, Bowerbank. With regard 


to Brigadier General Nelson, a despatch of 
his had been quoted a hundred times, as 
showing his prudence and humanity. Why, 


that despatch was not written, until the 
whole thing was over, on November 3. 
Nay, it was not addressed to any of the 
columns that went after the rebels, but to 
an ensign who was sent with a company to 
occupy a permanent post on the mountains. 
So much for the pleas that had been put 
forward to justify the acts of the authori- 
ties. He now came to the question, what 
these acts really were—and he would at 
the outset make two concessious, which 
might almost seem to go to the verge of 
extravagance. But he did not deaire to go 
an inch beyond what truth and justice re- 
quired ; and for fear of running the shadow 
of a risk of any possible exaggeration, he 
would in the first place resist the strong 
temptation to make any use of that vast 
mass of evidence, much of it of a most 
telling kind, which had been given before 
the Commission by the negroes or their 
friends; nor would he use the abundant 
narratives written by eye-witnesses, written 
at the time or afterwards; nor would he 
deal with any cases which had already 
drawn the attention of the public ; he would 
not enter into the atrocities committed by 
Provost Marshal Ramsay, or the sufferings 
of Mr. Levien and Mr. Bruce, or on what, 
primd facie, would certainly appear to be 
the murders committed by Ensign Cullen 
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and Surgeon Morris ; nor on the doings of 
Colonel Fife when hunting the fugitives 
with his Maroons, nor on the terrible case 
of Mr. Gordon, because he understood that 
it would be brought forward by far abler 
hands. He could not, however, refrain from 
expressing his deepest indignation at the 
way in which efforts were made to ruin the 
character of that man, who in his heart he 
believed to have been of a most generous, 
noble, and kindly nature—and especially 
his scorn for Dr, Bowerbank, not only for the 
active part he took in his prosecution, but 
for coming to this country for the express 
purpose of blackening his memory. Throw. 
ing aside all this vast amount of material 
he had mentioned, he would confine him- 
self wholly to official statistics, returns, and 
despatches. Of course, that would preclude 
him from any attempt at eloquence; it 
would make his speech dry and dull. Nor 
could he hope to touch the feelings of the 
House ; but he believed he should in reality 
attain best what he wanted—namely, the 
deliberate decision of the House of Com- 
mons on the case, by avoiding anything 
that could be thought sensational, and ap- 
pealing to the calm judgment of the House 
alone. Again, he would make another still 
larger concession. As he had said at the 
outset, he would refrain from touching on 
the acts done while the disturbances lasted, 
For argument’s sake he would admit the 
truth of what had been so often said, that 
it was not right for us, sitting at home at 
ease, to criticize the acts done by men in 
a great emergency. He would not, then, 
dwell upon what was done until the insur- 
rection had become entirely extinct, and 
the moment of peril and alarm was com- 
pletely passed. Well, then, the dates of the 
events became of great importance, and he 
begged the attention of the House to them. 
The Report of the Commission showed 
that on the following Sunday Paul Bogle’s 
party at Stony Gut were panic-stricken 
at the rumoured approach of the troops, 
and fled ; while the other mob of rioters 
who had gone along the east coast vanished, 
either on hearing of the landing of the 
troops twelve miles off at Port Antonio, or 
because the movement had spent its foree. 
But in the Report of the Commissioners 
before them, there was no dispute as to 
the facts he had mentioned. The rebellion, 
disturbance, riot, or whatever they might 
eall it, became extinct on Sunday, the 
15th. [Mr. Buxton proceeded to quote 
a large number of extracts from Governor 
Eyre’s despatches and his address to the 
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Legislature of Jamaica, and an official 
entry, the upshot of which was that the 
rebellion had been completely got under by 
Sunday, the 15th.] The hon. Gentleman 
proceeded to say that by that time it was 
known that the outbreak on the previous 
Wednesday had not produced the faintest 
disturbance in any other part of Jamaica 
beyond the parish of St. Thomas-in-the- 
East. He should not be acting at all 
unfairly towards the authorities, if he took 
Monday, October 16, as his starting-point. 
However, he wished to go to the furthest 
extreme of fairness. He would, therefore, 
concede that this was too short a time for 
the panic to have subsided. He would 
give the authorities a few days more for 
growing cool. He would jump on as far as 
the end of the week after that of the riot 
—until, in fact, the tenth day in the his- 
tory of the affair. By that day, beyond 
all possibility of denial, everything like 
peril or panic, or what might be called an 
emergency, was over. The Government 
wrote officially to Mr. Cardwell, saying 
that on the 21st he refused the aid of two 
Spanish vessels of war, “ because long be- 
fore their arrival we had got the rebellion 
under.” Everything, therefore, done after 
that Friday, the 20th of October, was done 
in deliberate cold blood, not as precaution 
but as punishment alone. Now, let them 
mark this. On that day, October 20, 
fifty-three persons were executed. On and 
after that day, exclusive of all who had 
perished before, considerably more than 
300 persons were put to death. But now 
he would go into detail ; and, first of all, he 
would take the proceedings of Lieutenant 
Adcock. Lieutenant Adcock, in his des- 
patch, considered the state of the country 
quiet throughout the district. He ex- 
pressly says, in his despatch, “‘I consider 
the state of the country perfectly quiet 
throughout this district ; ’’ but on and after 
Friday, the 20th, he burnt fourteen houses 
and a meeting-house, and executed thirteen 
persons in that perfectly quiet district, 
besides flogging a large number more. 
Captain Ford again, who commanded a 
troop of mounted Volunteers, at the very 
end of October, said— 

“This morning we made a raid, and got back 
by 4 p.m.; then had a court martial. Several 
were flogged without court martial, on a simple 
examination. One man, a schoolmaster, got fifty 


lashes ; one man 100; eight were condemned to 
be hanged or shot.” 


But now they would turn to the district 
about Manchioneal, where that party of 
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English had remained perfectly untouched 
in the house of the Rev. Alfred Bourne, 
thirty miles away from Morant Bay. He 
would make no complaint of the fact that 
seventy persons had been put to death be- 
fore Friday, October 20, but he found that 
on that day seven persons were executed, 
eighteen more before the end of October, 
and in November nineteen in addition ; and 
scarcely any of those were accused of any- 
thing worse than rebellion. James Henry, 
for example, was charged with riot and 
stealing ; Thomas Miller, with plunder ; 
Samuel Bailey, as a constable joining 
rebels. Nay, even so late as November 
11, a month after the outbreak, Alexander 
Wilson was hung as having been a spy, 
and inciting to rebellion. One man was 
put to death for blowing a shell at Man- 
chioneal, another man for being concerned 
in rebellion, and so forth. In addition 
to these executions we find that at Man- 
chioneal Captain Hole condemned thirty 
men to 100 or 150 lashes each, and many 
to lesser amounts, not one of whom had 
committed any offence greater than that 
of being with the rioters, and stealing. 
One, for example, was condemned to 150 
lashes for having in his possession a 
mustard pot belonging to some Mr. 
Jones. Seventy-three persons were con- 
demned to tremendous corporal punish- 
ment, and he (Mr. Buxton) blushed to 
say that in the official list seventeen 
women were stated to have received thirty 
lashes each with the cat-o’-nine-tails, 
though only charged with stealing. But this 
was not all. Exclusive of the above, sixty- 
one persons were condemned to long terms 
of imprisonment by Captain Luke or Cap- 
tain Hole, of these, ten received 100 
lashes, but in addition were condemned, 
six of them to ten, and four of them to 
five years’ hard labour, and this for no 
other offence whatever, except that of 
having used seditious language, which in 
the eye of English law is no crime at all. 
Nearly all the rest had received fifty 
lashes each for the same offence, and had 
in addition been condemned to hard labour 
or penal servitude. Exclusive of all these, 
Captain Luke and Captain Hole, so late 
as October 28, and going on to November 
13, condemned twenty-nine women for 
various periods of imprisonment and hard 
labour, sixteen of them to five years’ hard 
labour. Ofall the atrocities—for he would 
not hesitate to call them so—committed by 
Captain Hole and Captain Luke, none was 
more painful than the fact that a man 
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named Donaldson was actually put to death 
by Captain Hole simply because he would 
not betray his friend “ who was believed ” 
—those were the official words—‘* who was 
believed to be guilty of complicity in the 
murder of Mr. Hire.’’ Without the deli- 
berate assurance of the Commissioners to 
that effect, could the House have credited 
that an English officer put a man to death 
in cold blood because he would not betray 
his friend? Again, three of Captain 
Hole’s soldiers straggled away, or rather 
went out on a little shooting expedition of 
their own, and reported on their return 
that they had shot ten rebels, three of 
them supposed to have been mixed up in 
the murder of Mr. Hire ; and they brought 
with them two cartloads of plundered pro- 
perty, part of which had belonged to that 
gentleman. Captain Hole’s idea of disci- 
pline was shown by his writing an official 
despatch to Brigadier General Nelson, in 
which he reported ‘‘ that these three men 
had done good service.’” How completely 
the rebellion was extinct at this time was 
clear from a subsequent passage, in which 
he said— 

alt at number of prisoners have been 
brought in, all of whom seem to vie with one 
another to make amends for their late delinquen- 


cies by capturing all the people concerned in the 
late rebellion.” 


It was almost amusing to find this officer 
claiming to have rescued the Rev. Alfred 
Bourne and the party at Bettis Hope, who 
had not been in the smallest danger, and 
who only wished to remain quietly where 


they were. A black soldier, a deserter, 
shot ten persons without trial, and purely 
on his own hook; but not the slightest 
attempt was ever made by Captain Hole 
to identify or to punish him. Turning 
westwards towards Monkland, not a single 
act of slaughter, only one of plunder, was 
attributed to the rebels in the whole of 
this district. But here, again, on Friday, 
October 20th, no less than twenty-nine 
persons were executed by Colonel Hobbs, 
among them Arthur Wellington, whom he 
put up to be shot at, at 400 yards, and who 
was stated by the most trustworthy witness 
not to have been killed until the seventh 
shot. He did not complain of the leniency 
shown by the Commission to the authori- 
ties, but delicacy of feeling, perhaps, was 
carried to excess when they justified this 
transaction. After the melancholy end of 
Colonel Hobbs’ career, he (Mr. Buxton) 
need not cast any blame upon him, but in 
truth the responsibility of his proceedings 
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lay elsewhere. In his evidence before the 
Commission poor Colonel Hobbs, when re- 
quired to do so by the Commission, produced 
a letter which he said was not a private 
letter. It came to him in an official en- 
velope ; it was signed by Colonel Elkington, 
with the addition of his initials as Deput 

Adjutant General; and Colonel Hobbs 
swore that this letter it was that caused 
him to actas he had done. This letter was 
as follows; it was dated so late as October 
18 :— 

* Dear Colonel,—I send you an order to push on 

at once to Stony Gut, but I trust you are there 
already. Hole is doing splendid service with his 
men all about Manchioneal, and shooting every 
black man who cannot account for himself (sixty 
on line of march.) Nelson at Port Antonio hang- 
ing like fun by court martial. I hope you will 
not send any black prisoners. Do punish the 
blackguards well.” 
This letter was followed the next day by 
a formal despatch, in which the Adjutant 
General ordered Colonel Hobbs to make 
Monklands his head-quarters— 

“ Hunting out all the rebels you find, and the 
Major General hopes you will dea] in a more 
summary manner with them, and on no account 
forward prisoners to this place.” 
Unquestionably, after receipt of these de- 
spatches, it was not Colonel Hobbs, but 
his superiors, on whom the responsibility 
mainly rested of the executions that ensued, 
There was, however, one feature with re- 
gard to them which deserved some notice, 
It was officially stated by Colonel Hobbs 
that the twenty-seven persons put to death 
on the 20th of October were all executed 
on the testimony of one single witness; 
and it turned out that this witness had 
himself been sentenced to death, but his 
life had been spared on the express condi- 
tion of his making himself useful to the au- 
thorities. Besides the seventy-seven persons 
put to death, Colonel Hobbs flogged a large 
number, who, he says, ‘‘ were chiefly youths 
and had been arrested as fugitives in the 
woods,” and, he added, *‘ the writhing and 
intense agony of the lash is frightful to 
witness.” He goes on— 

“*T adopted a plan which has struck immense 
terror into these wretched men; far more than 
death ; that is, I caused them to hang each other. 
They entreat to be shot to avoid this, which ap- 
pears to me to be a far more dreadful ordeal to 
them than death ; ” 
and then added, ‘I fired all the houses 
from which the inhabitants had fled ;” 
and he afterwards goes on, ‘* Your letter 
of approval of my proceedings has en- 
couraged us to fresh energies,” and accord- 
ingly the next day he shot four more and 
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fogged several who were “ indirectly con- 
nected with the rebellion.” Strangely 
enough for an official despatch, Colonel 
Hobbs proceeded to remark that what he 
had seen was ‘‘ calculated to endear a man 
to the Established Church.”’ So far (con- 
tinued the hon. Gentleman) we have been 
dealing with the proceedings of subordinate 
officers who had had no instructions beyond 
those contained in letters and despatches 
such as those from Colonel Elkington. 
Now, let us turn to what took place under 
the direct superintendence of the autho- 
rities. What a relief it must be to pass 
from the sickening scenes at Manchioneal 
and Monklands, to the administration of 
justice under old and experienced soldiers 
like General O’Connor and Brigadier Ge- 
neral Nelson, nay, under the very eye of 
the Governor himself, Here again, starting 
with Friday, October 20, we find that on 
that day, at Morant Bay alone, 19 persons 
were hung. The next day, Saturday, 15 
were hung. On Monday, 19, including 
poor Mr. Gordon. On Tuesday, 14; Wed- 
nesday, 10; Thursday, 13; Friday, 13 ; 
Saturday, 11. On the following Monday, 
October 30, 18 days after the outbreak, 
12; on the Tuesday, 14; on the Wednes- 


day, 15; and still later 23 more persons 


were hanged. I say ‘‘ persons,” because 
I grieve to say that seven of those who 
were hanged were women. It would na- 
turally be supposed that the 189 persons 
who, in batches, day after day, were con- 
signed to the hangman at Morant Bay alone, 
had been guilty of aiding at least in the 
slaughter of Europeans. That was not so ; 
for the official proceedings proved that of 
these 189 persons only twenty-five were 
even so much as accused of having been 
guilty of murder, or assisting in the com- 
mission of any murders, or even of any 
attempted murders ; while all the rest were 
consigned to the gallows at this one place, 
by this one tribunal, upon no other charge 
except that of having been engaged in the 
so-called rebellion ; and of these rebels three 
were women, Justinia Taylor, Mary Aun 
Francis, and Letitia Geoghegan. Nor were 
these 160 or more persons, men and women, 
even rebels taken red-handed in armed 
resistance to authority. But what made 
this case still more terrible was the reflec- 
tion that the trial of these poor wretches at 
Morant Bay was conducted by a court 
martial, consisting of Lieutenant Brand, 
assisted by Lieutenant Errington, or Lieu- 
tenant Taylor, and Ensign Kelly, or Ensign 
Cole; and these young gentlemen com- 
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menced their proceedings at eleven in the 
morning, finished them in the afternoon, 
and then, says Brand, in his flippant and 
shameful evidence, ‘‘he went off to his 
dinner,” while the poor wretches whom he 
had been condemning were put to death, 
often under circumstances of shocking tor- 
ture. Lieutenant Errington, who super- 
intended 130 executions, says— 

“* Occasionally the sailors had to assist the poor 


wretches to death, pulling them by the neck, or 
pushing the knot down closer to the neck ;” 


Jamaica, 


and we are told elsewhere, though not 
officially, that sometimes large stones 
were put upon the necks of the suf- 
ferers to put an end to their fearful 
struggles. But now here is another fright- 
ful fact. On the 30th of October, Go- 
vernor Eyre officially proclaimed— 

“That the wicked rebellion lately existing in 


certain parts of the county of Surrey had been 
subdued.” 


He adds— 

“The chief instigators thereof and actors 
therein have been visited with the punishment due 
to their heinous offences ; and I am certified that 
the inhabitants of the districts lately in rebellion 
are desirous of returning to their allegiance,” 
Now, will it be believed that on and after 
the day of the publication of these words 
more than 100 negroes were executed, 
of whom sixty-four were executed at 
Morant Bay, with the express sanction 
and approval of Brigadier Nelson? It 
would be said, no doubt, that these men 
who were put to death after this solemn 
proclamation of the Governor must, of 
course, have been murderers. That was 
not so. Of the sixty-four men hung at 
Morant Bay after the publication of this 
amnesty, forty-six were charged with re- 
bellion only, not with complicity in any 
murder. But, besides all these, 202 per- 
sons were flogged at Morant Bay alone, 
and great numbers were also condemned 
to long terms of imprisonment. Only in a 
very few cases had it been possible to dis- 
cover what grounds the officers constituting 
the courts martial had for proving the guilt 
imputed to the prisoners. The Commis- 
sioners had discovered that three persons 
were hung merely for having taken a part 
in the petty local riot some time before the 
outbreak at Morant Bay, while three others 
were convicted, to use the words of the 
Commissioners, ‘‘ upon affidavits made 
behind their backs by persons who, for 
anything that appeared to the contrary, 
might perfectly well have given their evi- 
dence in open court.’ Five persons were 
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convicted at Port Antonio, on the uncon- 
firmed testimony of a man who had himself 
just been sentenced to death as a spy ; and 
actually, one of the persons thus convicted 
on the evidence of the condemned man had 
been one of the witnesses against him. He 
then adverted to the case of George Macin- 
tosh, who was hung because he had, as the 
witness deposed, attended a meeting in 
Gordon’s house, and had been much opposed 
to the “respectability of the parish,” al- 
though he had been seen attempting to 
- dissuade the rioters from committing fur- 
ther mischief. This charge was made by 
a petty local officer. What a shocking 
crime! Opposed to the respectability of 
the parish! And this man was hung on 
the very day when Governor Eyre was 
writing his despatch, sending away the two 
ships of war from Cuba, beeause, in his 
own words, the rebellion had been got 
under long before. But now let him give 
a single specimen of Lieutenant Brand’s 
administration of Justice. On the 3rd of 
November, some days after the procla- 
mation of amnesty, Lieutenant Brand’s 
court martial tried seven men, and hung 
them. Not asingle one of the seven was 
so much as accused of any complicity in 
any murder, but only of rebellion, and one 
of them of treason. Let us select the case 
of this traitor: they had an official minute 
of his trial. The leading witness against 
him was Mr. Georges, and Mr. Georges 
himself mentioned, as part of his accusation, 
that the prisoner had used some insolent 
words of himself. Now, Mr. Georges had 
been convicted on several occasions of as- 
saults and other offences against the negroes 
about him. However, his main eharge 
against Samuel Clarke was, that in July, 
three months before this outbreak, at one 
of the so-called Underhill meetings, Clarke 
used some words of a seditious character. 
The reporter who was at the meeting also 
came forward to give evidence against 
Clarke, and gave an account of his speech, 
which also might have been ‘regarded as 
indicating disaffection; but then the re- 
porter and Mr. Georges gave a perfectly 
different account of what he had said. But 
then, in addition to this, Mr. Georges de- 
clared that when Mr. Cardwell’s reply to 
the Underhill meetings was posted up, this 
man Clarke actually said of it, ‘It’s a 
damned lie; neither the Queen nor Mr. 
Cardwell has ever seen the petition from 
the poor people of St. Aune’s.” Lieuten- 
ant Brand was forced by the Commissioners 
to admit that this proclamation was not 
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signed by the Queen, but only by Edward 
Cardwell, so that in fact this poor fellow 
was hung for treason because he had 
accused the late Secretary of State for 
the Colonies of telling a ‘‘ damned lie,” 
The poor fellow appealed to Mr. Georges 
whether he was not an industrious man— 
a carpenter, who often brought, the canes 
from his little freehold to be ground at Mr, 
Georges’ mill; and he further pleaded, 
that at the time of the outbreak he was 
not living in the disturbed district at all, 
or anywhere near there, and that on 
hearing he was looked for by the police, 
he gave himself up, and had now been in 
prison for seventeen days. When he (Mr, 
Buxton) read the minutes of the proceed- 
ings in this case, he could hardly believe 
his eyes when he found that nothing else 
was charged against the prisoner, and 
that there was not so much as the faintest 
hint of his having been connected in 
any way with the recent riots, and yet 
that he was sentenced to be hanged for 
words used months before. What could 
add to the blackness of this black story? 
He blushed to say there was more. He 
was almost ashamed to tell what followed, 
It was proved before the Commission by 
four several witnesses that Samuel Clarke, 
this poor industrious carpenter, was one of 
a batch of prisoners who were flogged the 
day before his execution by Provost Mar- 
shal Ramsay, simply, as it would seem, as 
a kind of little gratification for that worthy 
after the labours of the day. After the 
flogging Ramsay thus addressed them :— 
‘* Damned brutes : Damned Baptist brutes! 
Damned political brutes, lie down ;” and 
then they were marched as usual to the 
hanging-ground to see the dying agonies 
of their fellow prisoners. The Attorney 
General’s clerk also swore before the Com- 
mission that he was present when General 
O'Connor said to him, “‘ Oh, Clarke, is that 
you? Your brother was hung three days 
ago, and you will be hung on one of 
those trees.”” The witness added_ that 
the poor fellow on hearing it trembled 
fearfully. Could anything else be added 
to the blackness of this story? Yes; in 
tracking it through the blue book he found 
to his amazement a despatch of Governor 
Eyre, which shows that actually this man 
Clarke was one of a batch of prisoners 
whom he sent himself on October 31, the 
day after his own proclamation, from Kings- 
| ton, an unproclaimed district, to be tried, 
| or rather to be executed, at Morant Bay. 
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Mr. Eyre for the wilful murder of Mr. 
Gordon, because he thought he really be- 
lieved that Gordon was a conspirator ; but 
he had in vain searched for any possible 
explanation of his conduct in putting Clarke 
to death, except that Clarke had made 
himself hated by Mr. Georges. If so, the 
act was neither more nor less than mur- 
der. Such is a specimen of the treatment 
of the 189 persons who were put to death 
at this one place. He could have wished 
to close his hateful task, but he should be 
accused of a want of candour if he did 
not mention the proceedings of the court 
martial at Uppark Camp, which is highly 
praised by the Commissioners for the great 
regularity of its proceedings, in contrast, 
of course, with those of the other courts 
martial. It must be remembered that 
Uppark Camp is close to Kingston, forty 
miles from the disturbed districts, and 
was under the immediate eye of General 
Q’Connor and Governor Eyre. Well, but 
the Commissioners themselves tell us that 
this court martial, whose great regularity 
they praise, actually hung one man against 
whom, say the Commissioners, the only 
offence charged was the use of a few 
words said to be seditious while he was 


confined in gaol for some other offence. 
This order was executed on the 27th of 


October. This same court martial, so 
admirable as compared with the others, on 
the 9th of November, ten days after Go- 
vernor Eyre’s own proclamation, hung 
Alexander Hargate for rebellion alone, and 
for alleged treasonable language. This 
same court martial, so highly praised, con- 
demned a long list of persons to most fear- 
ful punishments, not for anything they had 
done, but for words they were said to have 
said, which, as he said before, in the eye 
of the law of England, is no crime at all. 
In fact, when you have no overt act, no- 
thing but somebody else’s loose evidence 
of what somebody said, proof of the com- 
mission of the crime is absolutely impos- 
sible, Well, for this crime of talking. 
Richard Houghton was condemned to 100 
lashes and ten years’ hard labour ; Richard 
Affick to 50 lashes and five years; James 
Frazer to 100 lashes and five years ; 
Joseph Scott to 100 lashes and ten years; 
William Donnan to the same; Robert 
Pike to the same ; Richard Thompson and 
Philip Berry to the same ; and many others 
to similar punishment on similar grounds 
as described in the appendix to the evi- 
dence taken before the Commission. He 
Was almost sorry to have confined himself 
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to official documents. How could he expect 
to rouse the feeling of the House with 
mere dry statistics like these? He wished 
it were possible for him to pause here, but 
he was bound to remind the House that, 
besides 439 persons who were put to death, 
the Report of the Commissioners stated 
that at the very least 600 persons were 
torn to pieces by the lash. He had al- 
ready quoted Colonel Hobb’s words, that 
the writhing and intense agony of the lash 
to the negroes was frightful to witness. 
Colonel Hobbs, however, only used the 
ordinary cat-o’-nine-tails. At Bath alone 
a multitude of men and women were 
flogged, ‘after a very slight investigation, 
and frequently at the instance of book« 
keepers and others, smarting under a 
sense of recent injury.”” What, then, 
could be thought of the atrocious ruffian, 
Mr. Kirkland, who was not content with 
that intense agony? He must needs twist 
strong pianoforte wire with the cords, some- 
times with twelve, sometimes with more 
lashes, and then tie them up in knots, so 
as to cause the utmost conceivable amount 
of agony, and with these infernal instru- 
ments some hundreds of persons were 
flogged until the ground was soaked with 
gore, some of them having received as 
much as 100 lashes each. All this was 
notorious at the time, yet not a finger 
did Mr. Eyre move to punish this ruf- 
fian? He was allowed by Mr. Eyre 
to continue as a magistrate, and as the 
holder of some petty office under the 
Crown ; and the most painful thing is to 
learn that many of those who had thus 
been flogged were afterwards sent to 
Morant Bay and executed. But nothing 
appeared to him so utterly horrible as the 
fact, described with great feeling by some 
of the prisoners at Morant Bay, and not 
denied by Lieutenant Brand, that day 
after day the unhappy prisoners at Morant 
Bay were brought out to witness the 
agonies of that death to which they 
knew that, though still untried, they were 
already doomed. As he followed the 
ghastly story of those amazing freaks, he 
involuntarily exclaimed— 
‘Man, proud man! 
Dress’d in a little brief authority ; 
. . : Like an angry ape, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 
As makes the angels weep.” 


He did not think he could better sum up 
this part of the case than in the words of 
a leading article in The Times on the 19th 
of March last. It would be remembered 
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that for a long time the leading journal, in 
common with many persons, refused cre- 
dence to the narratives that came from 
Jamaica, but with the evidence before it, 
that was given to the Commissioners at 
length, Zhe Times said— 


«There is no longer any reasonable doubt that 
cruelties, of which it is impossible to think with- 
out shuddering, were perpetrated in the suppres- 
sion of the Jamaica insurrection, . . . . It 
is now certain that scores and, perhaps, hundreds 
of prisoners were flogged before being hung, 
and often before being tried. It is certain that 
some, though it is uncertain how many, were 
compelled to run the gauntlet after being flogged 
through a crowd of brutal spectators, who were 
allowed to insult them as they pleased. It is cer- 
tain that several at least were shot or hung 
without even the pretence ofa trial, at the caprice 
of an officer or subordinate. It is pro- 
bable, moreover, that men were bribed with the 
hope of life—a hope not always realized—to be- 
tray their accomplices ; that persons accused of 
crimes were refused permission to call witnesses 
in their defence, and that some were executed, 
the only proof of whose guilt was their being 
found wounded. These were acts not 
military, but judicial, done for the most part after 
armed resistance had ceased, and when there was 
nothing to prevent a deliberate separation of the 
innocent from the guilty.” 


Upon the whole, exclusive of those who 
were put to death during what might be 
called the suppression of the disturbances, 
and exclusive of those who were shot or 
hung without trial, the number executed 
in cold blood, on and after Monday, October 
15, when, by the Governor's official state- 
ment, the rebellion was put down, amounted 
to 350 men and women. That number can- 
not but suggest an historical reminiscence. 
Many years ago a rebellion took place in 
one of the countries of Europe against its 
lawful Sovereign. It was the result of a 
deliberately planned conspiracy. Its ob- 
ject was to dethrone the legitimate dynasty. 
Nearly all the leading actors in it were 
deserters from the service of their master 
and king. They called in foreign aid to 
their designs ; they kindled the flame of 
civil war, with all the bloodshed, rapine 
and misery that civil war engenders. They 
were overthrown, and the chief actors were 
tried for their lives; not, indeed, by a 
court martial of lieutenants and ensigns, 
but before the highest court of justice in 
the land, with every privilege—even with 
trial by juries of their own countrymen. 
350 of them were executed — exactly the 
same number as in Jamaica. The page 
of history that presents so curious a paral- 
lel has not found great favour in the eyes 
of the English people. It goes by the 
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name of ‘‘ Judge Jeffrey’s Bloody Assize,” 
Now, is there indeed to be absolute impunity 
for all these butcheries ? As to the young 
men, indeed, who formed the court martial 
at Morant Bay, their guilt is not to be 
compared for a single moment with that 
of their superiors, who for a whole month 
sanctioned and approved their doings. But, 
while admitting that the deepest guilt did 
not lie with them, I would a thousand 
times rather have followed a son of mine 
to the grave than have had him sit asa 
member of that court martial, and have 
shown himself so lost to every feeling not 
only of humanity, but of personal honour— 
so dead to every generous youthful impulse 
—as tohave stooped to the utter degradation 
of being merely the executioner, the hang- 
man, the base instrument used by the au- 
thorities for consigning those 400 trembling 
wretches to the whipping post and the gal. 
lows. But while our indignation against 
them is largely qualified by contempt, 
what shall we say of Brigadier General 
Nelson, who, day after day, wrote ‘ ap- 
proved and confirmed” against every- 
one of their proceedings? What shall 
we think of the tremendous responsibi- 
lity incurred by the Governor of the Is- 
land in his cold indifference to the an- 
guish of the people who had been in- 
trusted to his protecting care? It is now 
the grave duty of this House to decide 
what course is dictated by justice and hu- 
manity. The broad question is, whether 
the people of England approve or con- 
demn the deeds I have described. It 
is rumoured that the Government will 
neither have the courage to accept the Re- 
solutions nor yet to meet them face to face, 
but that they hope to get rid of them by 
a side-wind, by urging some trumpery, 
technical difficulties about political eti- 
quette, as if, forsooth, the people of England 
with these facts before them have no right to 
an opinion of their own, or to demand, and 
insist on the demand, that the conduct of 
the actors in those scenes shall be inves- 
tigated. I am confident, however, that 
Her Majesty’s Government will not con- 
descend to take refuge in such a paltry line 
of argument. The whole country and the 
whole of Christendom, which has looked on 
with more interest at this matter than 's 
perhaps generally known, will fully un- 
derstand that the question on which we 
shall divide is simply as to whether Eng- 
land will or will not sanction these 
butcheries. I await that decision with 
the deepest anxiety. It would, indeed, be 
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ablow to the cause of humanity, it would 
indeed be a dark stain on the character of 
the British people, should the House be- 
stow its sanction upon such doings. I 
trust that the party to which I belong 
will refuse to identify itself with them. 
I earnestly appeal to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Liberal party 
in the House to come forward in our be- 
half, and clear us, at any rate, from any 
share or complicity in such degradation. 
But must I, indeed, look forward to 
a defeat, or even to resistance, from 
the party opposite? The chief of that 
party, Lord Derby, admired for his splen- 
did powers, has endeared himself to the 
hearts of his countrymen by the part he 
took in mitigating the calamity that fell 
upon the North of England a few years ago. 
Upon the Treasury Bench, also, and on 
the Benches above and beside it, sit 
men whose lives are ennobled by their 
zeal in every cause of humanity. I ask 
them whether they in their hearts believe 
that the course taken by the authorities of 
Jamaica was one breathing wisdom and 
sound policy, or wild rage and vengeance ? 
Do they regard it as an example to be 
followed by authorities elsewhere, or one to 
be repudiated and abhorred? Do they 
think that it threw a ray of glory over the 
name of England, or has it covered us with 
shame? Was it worthy of the professed 
servants of him whose name was Mercy ? 
I implore them—I cannot believe that 
I shall implore in vain—to trample under 
foot mere prejudice and party feeling, 
and to ask themselves solemnly, whether, 
as the Government and representatives of 
the British people, they dare, in the face 
of the world and in the face of Heaven, to 
stamp the seal of their deliberate approval 
on these ruthless deeds. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


_ “That this House deplores the excessive pun- 
ishments which followed the suppression of the 
disturbances of October Jast in the parish of St, 
Thomas, Jamaica, and especially the unnecessary 
frequency with which the punishment of death 
was inflicted.” —( Mr. Buxton.) 


Mr. ADDERLEY: I certainly am very 
much surprised that the hon. Gentleman 
should ask whether the Government ap- 
Prove or not of the proceedings which have 
occurred in Jamaica. Does he suppose 
that there is a single man who approves 
of these occurrences? What right has 
he to consider himself the exclusive cham- 
pion of the oppressed, and to consider 
every one else who is going to oppose 
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these Resolutions as the champions of 
authority? I can hardly imagine a more 
gratuitous assumption. The hon. Gentle- 
man appeals to parties in this House. 
Now, is this a question of party? Is 
there one party in this House who is 
going to uphold these proceedings, and 
another party who is going to condemn 
them? Does he appeal only to the Li- 
beral party to support him, and point to 
those on the opposite side as likely to 4 
pose him? On what grounds does he do 
this? The hon. Gentleman proposes to 
discuss the question upon the assumption 
that he is a philanthropist, and that all 
those who oppose him are the enemies of 
mankind, That is a very comfortable 
doctrine, but the hon. Gentleman misun- 
derstands his own Resolutions. The sta- 
ple of his speech is the discussion of the 
merits of the events and the investigation 
which have taken place in Jamaica. No- 
body disputes them. They have been 
matters of trial by a properly constituted 
tribunal, and the evidence and Report of 
that tribunal are before the House and 
the country. [An hon. Memper: Do you 
mean the Commission ?] What else should 
I mean? There is but one constituted 
tribunal, There is the evidence before us, 
there is the Report before us, and the 
Government accept them as the only au- 
thoritative decision. The hon. Gentleman 
is mistaken if he supposes that the House 
are going to re-open the case—to try it 
again. [“Oh, oh!’’] I do not under- 
stand what that shout means. Was not 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman through- 
out an attempt to re-open the whole ques- 
tion and to try the case over again? The 
Government decline altogether to re-open 
the case. We have not the means to do 
so. We have not the witnesses, This 
House is no judicial tribunal. We must 
take the evidence and the Report as given 
tous. The question which the hon. Gen- 
tleman proposes is a very different one. 
T he question is whether it is wise for this 
House to pass Resolutions founded upon 
that Report, and, if so, whether the Reso- 
lutions he proposes are those which we 
ought to adopt. It is all very well for the 
hon. Gentleman to give the House his 
version of the state of things during the 
insurrection. He made very light of the 
insurrection. It was in his mind a very 
trifling affair. He said there was much 
fear, but little danger. Six months after 
the event, in his place in the House of 
Commons, some thousands of miles from 
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the spot, he may think it a trifling affair, 
but I wonder if he would have taken the 
same views if he had had the charge of 
the Government of Jamaica at that time. 
But if the hon. Gentleman really thinks the 
rebellion was such a trifling affair, let me 
ask him why he first drafted his Resolution 
in such terms, as that— 

“This House admits that credit is due to Go- 
vernor Eyre for the skill, promptitude, and vigour 
which he manifested in the early stage of the 
insurrection ?” 

(Mr, Buxton: These are the words of 
the Commissioners.] .But you adopted 
them. Surely you will not draw that 
distinction. [Mr. Buxton: No.] Then 
you should not have interrupted me. Last 
night the hon. Gentleman was ready to 
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inaccurately and unfairly. Thirdly, he 
asked the House to advise Her Majesty 
to proceed against other officers who had 
been guilty of great excesses. In his 
second draft these two first Resolutions 
were blended into one, in which the 
praise of Governor Eyre was omitted, 
and the House was asked to take no 
notice of that portion of the Commis. 
sioners’ Report, but merely to endorse 
their censure of Governor Eyre, to ap- 
prove of Her Majesty recalling him, and 
asking the Government to proceed against 
the other officers. The fourth Resolu- 
tion asked the House to request Her 
Majesty to empower the Governor of Ja- 
maica to award compensation—it does not 
say whether out of the Colonial or Impe- 


ask the House to praise Governor Eyre | rial revenue—to those who received damage 


for the skill, promptitude, and vigour, 
manifested by him in the early stages of the 


| 


from the excesses committed by Her Ma. 
jesty’s officers, or who had lost relations 


insurrection, and to-night he is ready to | who were alleged to have been illegally put 


call the rebellion a mere trifle, and say / to death. 


Now, if these alcerations have 


there was a great deal of fear and very | any significance, it is clear that what the 
little danger. So much for the consistency | }on, Member wants the House to do is to 
of the hon. Member’s views, and so much | pick out of the Report of the Commission. 
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a renewal of disturbance, and that some 
authorities in Jamaica have within the last 
few hours asked for further precautions 
against renewed disturbances, I think 
we had better ask the hon. Member 
for Surrey to take charge of the island 
under such cireumstances. The question 
really raised by the hon. Gentleman is 
whether, assuming the Report of the Com- 
missioners and the evidence to be correct, 
it is advisable to pass Resolutions on that 
Report, and, if so, whether the Resolutions 
which he proposes are those which ought 
to be adopted? I must point out to the 
House the modifications which the hon. 
Gentleman has introduced into his Reso- 
lution since yesterday. I presume those 
modifications indicate some change of 
his opinions on the subject. As they 
were first drafted, he asked the House 
to concur in the last paragraph of the 
Commissioners’ Report in condemning 
the excesses which took place in the sup- 
pressing of the Jamaica insurrection. He 
next proposed that the House should 
praise Governor Eyre for the prompti- 
tude and vigour with which he had sup- 
pressed it, and at the same time asked 
the House to approve of Her Majesty re- 
calling Governor Eyre on grounds stated 
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Now, my opinion is that these Resolutions 
ought not to be addpted by the House, 
I believe that some of them are altogether 
inadmissible ; for instance, the Resolution 
which asks the House to call upon Her 
Majesty to empower the Governor of Ja- 
maica to award compensation to those who 
have received injuries in the suppression of 
the rebellion. I should also object to the 
last Resolution, in which the hon. Member 
proposes to ask Her Majesty to remit all 
punishments which are unexpired, and to 
take no further proceedings against those 
who were engaged in the rebellion. Others 
of the Resolutions, if admissible, I think it 
would be unwise, or at least unnecessary, 
for the House to adopt ; and all the Reso- 
lutions from first to last are in a remark- 
able manner partial and one-sided. There 
is one fact which the hon. Member seems 
never to have had present to his mind, 
but it is one which covers the whole history 
of those transactions—namely, that all 
these events took place under the procla- 
mation of martial law. The hon. Gentle- 
man as much ignores the facts as did the 
hon. Member for Westminster, when he 
put a long category of questions, altogether 
unprecedented, upon the Notice paper of 
the House, throughout the whole of which 
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he seemed to ignore the fact that all these 
events occurred under martial law. That 
martial law had not been called in question 
by any authority. On the contrary, it was 
the opinion of the Commissioners, and all 
the authorities who had been consulted on 
the matter, that martial law was fully and 
properly established, that it was fully jus- 
tifiable, and proclaimed upon good reasons. 
If that were so, there can be nothing ille- 
gal, at all events, in the constitution of the 
tribunals, and the supposition of the hon. 
Gentleman to the contrary is opposed to 
the opinion of every authority on the sub- 
ject. Nor can there have been anything 
illegally done by those who were bond fide 
engaged in the suppression of the insur- 
rection. That very much narrowed the 
debate, because all that could be assigned 
in the Resolutions as faulty in the conduct 
of Governor Eyre and of those who acted 
under his authority was that which both 
the Report alleged against him and which 
the despatch of the late Government had 
endorsed—namely, that he was wrong in 
continuing martial law too long in full force 
upto the utmost period allowed by law— 
namely, thirty days. That continuance of 
martial law, and the excessive punishments 
under it, were all that could be alleged 
against Governor Eyre. 
these two grounds of condemnation, the hon. 
Gentleman proposes to the House to en- 
dorse the decision to which the Commis- 
sioners came, and to approve the action 
which the Government has taken. With 
regard to the first Resolution, I do not say 
that it is inadmissible, but that it is unne- 
cessary. We all deplore the excesses that 
have been described by the Commissioners, 
and which have been the ground of the 
recall of Governor Eyre, and of the far- 
ther proceedings now in process. Her 
Majesty, at the opening of Parliament, in- 
formed us that an inquiry had been insti- 
tuted, and promised that the Report of the 
Commissioners should be laid before us. 
We thanked Her Majesty for the informa- 
tion. We have received the Report, and 
we know what has been done by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Advisers in consequence of it. For 
what object, then, should we endorse the 
Report, and approve what the Government 
has already done in pursuance of it. It isa 
question whether the Legislature ever does 
well needlessly to step out of its usual func- 
tions, and take part either in the judicial 
or the Executive proceedings of thé coun- 
try. I suspect that the House will be 
ready to lay it down as a general proposi- 
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tion that it is wiser for the Legislature 
not to go beyond its proper functions of Je- 
gislation unless it is for the practical pur- 
pose of influencing the Executive to do 
what it is not doing, or to leave undone 
what it is doing, according to the wish of 
the House. But are they asked to do that 
now? No; precisely the reverse. Taking 
the hon. Gentleman’s second Resolution, 
we find that it does not condemn but ap- 
prove the conduct of the Executive in re- 
gard to the recall, or, as the hon. Member 
terms it, the dismissal of Mr. Eyre from 
the Governorship of the island, and in its 
proceedings against other officers. I must, 
in passing, take notice of the first branch 
of the Resolution, in which the hon. Gen- 
tleman states that Governor Eyre was re- 
called on account of the excessive severity 
with which the disturbances were sup- 
pressed. Now, the only source of informa- 
tion open to the hon. Gentleman on this 
point is the terms of the despatch in which 
the late Secretary for the Colonies recalled 
Mr. Eyre. The hon. Gentleman made a 
misquotation of the despatch in giving the 
excesses which took place as the only 
ground upon which Governor Eyre was re- 
called. On the contrary, there are several 
grounds alleged for his recall. The first 
of them was a ground of policy—namely, 
for the purpose of allaying animosities and 
irritation ; and other grounds were—that 
the Governor had committed an error of 
judgment in continuing martial law in full 
force for the whole period allowed by the 
statute ; that he had also been wanting in 
not giving sufficiently clear instructions for 
the regulation of the conduct of subordinate 
officers ; and lastly, because of his having 
approved the trial and execution of Mr. 
Gordon. Therefore, up to last night the hon. 
Gentleman intended to ask them to approve 
the recall of Mr. Eyre upon a wholly mis- 
taken recital of its grounds. At all events, 
I believe the House in common English 
fairness would have said, in respect to the 
first branch of the Resolution, that if they 
are to express an opinion on the conduct 
of Governor Eyre, they must not refuse to 
notice the praise which has been awarded 
to him while they endorsed the censure 
that had been cast upon him. But the 
hon. Member for East Surrey asked them 
simply to endorse the censure and to 
omit all mention of the praise. I con- 
ceive that this alone is a good and sufficient 
reason for the House refusing to accept 
this Resolution. It is all very well to 
say that we ought not to shut our eyes to 
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the faults of officials, or to screen them 
from the consequences of their misconduct. 
I quite agree in that ; I am in earnest in 
prosecuting those who have been guilty of 
excesses ; but, on the other hand, why 
should not equal justice be dealt out to 
the Governors of colonies as well as to any 
other persons? Are there any class of 
servants of the Crown who have a more 
difficult task to perform than those who 
are placed at distant and often unhealthy 
stations, and confronted from time to time 
by most trying circumstances, in which 
they have to act upon their own judg- 
ment at a moment’s notice, and have the 
most onerous and responsible duties im- 
posed upon them? Are they, of all men, 
to be treated with the scantiest justice, 
and when the House of Commons came 
calmly and impartially to review their acts, 
is it to omit all that can be said in favour- 
able construction of them, and carefully 
collect all that can be said against them ? 
I appeal to the hon. Member for East 
Surrey himself as a man who has an 
interest in the Colonial Empire of Eng- 
land, and who also has the high prin- 
ciples and feelings of a gentleman about 
him, whether it is not the part of a ge- 
nerous mind, and likewise of the policy 
of a great Empire, to put the most favour- 
able construction upon the conduct of a 
Colonial Governor, called to act upon his 
own judgment ina great ond sudden emer- 
gency? The hon. Gentleman has spoken 
with levity of the amount of danger which 
Mr. Eyre had to encounter, but he will not 
dispute that the emergency was sudden, 
and that it is not very easy to see at one 
moment how far insurrection is likely to 
extend, Nothing but the fidelity of the 
Maroons prevented its horrors spreading 
over the whole Island. Even at this mo- 
ment, they do not know whether it may 
not break out again. But the danger 
having arisen suddenly, and having pri- 
marily to consult for the safety of the 
colony intrusted to his charge, he felt 
this to be the paramount duty to his 
Sovereign. It was certainly also his 
duty to temper his measures with modera- 
tion and mercy. [Cheers from the Opposi- 
tion.] The mention of the first of those 
duties hon. Gentlemen opposite received 
with silence, but the mention of the second 
they greeted with cheers. They are all for 
mercy to those who attack public order; but 
they are blind to the difficulties of those who 
have to maintain it. They may possibly 
find the Governor of a colony who, with 
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insurrection springing up all around him, 
and with the knife of the assassin at his 
throat, has all the calmness and composure 
of mind needed for balancing with rigid 
exactness those two conflicting duties, 
But such men are rare. It is not every 
man who is able so to hold the scales of 
justice through the difficulties of a terrible 
crisis ; and let me tell you that if you al. 
ways expect these rare qualities to be dis. 
played by every Governor, you will find it 
no easy matter to get men to undertake 
Colonial Governorships. I perfectly agree 
that we must look fairly on both sides, 
There may be too strong a feeling shown 
in favour of official authorities; but, on the 
other hand, there may be a blind sympathy 
with those who outrage public order. But 
this House, I think, will refuse to lend 
itself to the one side or the other. I did not 
see, till I came down to the House, the 
Amendment of which the hon. Member for 
Westminster (Mr, Stuart Mill) had given 
notice. Dissatisfied with the strength of 
the Resolutions on the paper, the hon, 
Gentleman asks the House -io declare that 
nothing short of a trial of Governor Eyre 
for murder before a judicial tribunal will 
be satisfactory to it. I presume that the 
hon. Gentleman, taking that view of the 
case, will not mix himself up with the pre- 
sent discussion. Itewould be a monstrous 
thing in him to prejudge in debates here a 
case which he himself proposes to refer for 
decision to a judicial tribunal. I must, at 
the same time, confess that I distrust the 
judicial reserve of the hon, Gentleman in 
this case, because he has prominently 
mixed himself up with the proceedings of 
the Jamaica Committee, from which, I 
am happy to say, the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Surrey (Mr. Buxton) has 
thought it right to separate himself. The 
members of that Committee might, indeed, 
as well have taken the proceedings they 
have in view eight months ago as now. The 
hon. Member for Birmingham, one of their 
leading Members, did not think it at all 
necessary to wait for any investigation into 
the subject. Before any inquiry could 
take place into these events, the hon. 
Gentleman felt himself competent and 
ready to declare his opinion, in the pre- 
sence of a large assemblage of his fellow: 
countrymen, in one of the Northern town 
halls, that Mr. Eyre was guilty of murder. 
It was clear that the hon. Gentleman 
wanted no inquiry, and that, as far as 
he and those who acted with him were 
concerned, the labours of the Commis- 
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sioners were the idlest waste of time. 
They agreed to their verdict before they 
had heard the evidence, and pronounced 
the capital guilt of a man who had not then 
had any opportunity of answering any accu- 
sations brought against him. They saw but 
one side of the question ; strong prepos- 
sessions, invincible prejudices incapaci- 
tated as well as disinclined them from see- 
ing more than one side, but it is remarkable 
that they prefer to range themselves on 
the side of those who are the disturbers of 
order, rather than on the side of those who 
have upheld it. And I must say that by their 
manner of proceeding in this case these 
gentlemen have forfeited for ever any title 
to be heard on any question that demands 
judicial calmness and impartiality for its 
consideration. It is not a part of judicial 
proceedings, and in keeping with them, 
that they come here on this occasion to an- 
nounce in the midst of condemnation their 
appeal to future judgment. Holding the 


opinions they do, they should surely have 
done their utmost to prevent this debate. 
Surely, if the hon. Member for Westmins- 
ter is right in his Amendment, it is mons- 
trous and contrary to every principle of jus- 
tice that he should come here to prejudge 


the case and prejudice the decision, which 
he considers ought to be left in the hands 
of a jury, who would have to decide upon a 
question of life or death, and I think that, 
besides discouraging this debate, they 
might even have gone a step farther, and, 
when they met on Saturday in Committee, 
they might have abstained from such ex- 
travagant speeches, made to the prejudice 
of persons whom they were endeavouring 
to hand over for trial to the judicial power. 
With regard to the recall of Governor Eyre, 
I do not think the case against him is 
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is clear that it was the conviction of the 
Commissioners that there was a case on 
which no jury would have acquitted. 
[**Oh, oh!’"] Hon. Gentlemen express 
their feelings without having the facts of 
the case before them, but I will not weary 
the House by reading the passages. [ Cries 
of “Read!”] At all events, I do not 
wish to press that point, but I may say 
that, although there is some question about 
the illegality of the arrest, and the suffi- 
ciency of evidence, there is less question 
about the practical justice of the result. 
The hon. Gentleman desires the House 
to ask Her Majesty to go on with the 
proceedings against officers who were con- 
cerned in excessive punishment, as she has 
already proceeded against Governor Eyre. 
That would be a Resolution on the part 
of the House of Commons to ask the Exe- 
cutive to do what they are doing—to do, 
in fact, what the House knows they have 
been doing from the first and are still 
doing. I therefore appeal to the sense of 
the House to know whether it is advisable 
to establish a precedent for passing Reso- 
lutions requesting the Executive to do that 
which they know the Executive is doing. 
The natural inference of passing such a 
Resolution is, that the House does not 
believe they are doing what they pretend 
and assert they are. You can approve, 
if you like, of what the Executive are 
doing. I have no objection to a Resolu- 
tion of approval. I am speaking now as 
much in the name of the late Government 
as in the name of the present one, for the 
present Government has done no more than 
carry out the proceedings which were ini- 
tiated by the late Government in whose 
administration these events occurred. All 
I take credit to the present Government for 
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can get them from the Report. 
of the case is by no means settled. 


The law, measures of their predecessors and en- 
The} dorsed their 


instructions. The various 


illegality of Gordon’s trial is a question | offices—the Colonial, Admiralty, and War 
still undecided. He was violently arrested | Offices—sent instructions to the heads of 
outside the province of martial law, which, | their Departments in the colony to proceed 


however, might have been extended. You 
may get as high legal authorities on one 


as recommended by the Royal Commis- 
sioners, and in all cases to proceed where 


side of the question as on the other, and | there was any fair allegation of misconduct 


it is a very nice question to deal with. 
The justice of Gordon’s death appears to 
me, so far as I con read the minds of the 
Commissioners, to have been by no means 
out of dispute. There is much in this 
Report to show that the Commissioners 
were convinced of the guilt of Mr. Gor- 
don. It would be a waste of time to read 
passages from the Report, but I think it 
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on the part of officers of those different De- 
partments — Civil, Naval, and Military. 
Proceedings are going on. It is perfectly 
well known that Ramsay, the provost mar- 
shal, is at this moment indicted for wilful 
murder, and there are proceedings going 
on against Ensign Cullen and Dr. Morris 
which the hon. Member for Westminster 
(Mr. Stuart Mill) did not seem at all 
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aware of the other night when he put 
his long list of Questions, and asked whe- 
ther those men were to be brought to 
trial for putting certain people to death, 
assuming before the trial that they had 
put those people to death. If he had 
read the whole Report as carefully as 
he had read those parts which were favour- 
able to his views, he would have known 
that the Commissioners stated that the 
evidence against those two men was per- 
fectly contradictory—the evidence was as 
strong on one side as on the other—and 
that the Commissioners left the case for 
further inquiry. That further inquiry is 
now going on, and in other cases also pro- 
ceedings are being taken. Only a short 
time ago, since the present Government 
came into office, they sent out the most 
express and emphatic instructions to the 
new Governor of the island (Sir John 
Grant) to proceed in this direction and to 
report immediately upon the measures 
which he took, in order that Her Majes- 
ty’s Government might know what he was 
doing. Under the circumstances, I con- 
ceive the House will think it unnecessary, 
and if unnecessary unwise, to ask the Exe- 
cutive to do that which they know they 


are doing, for at least it expresses a doubt 
whether the Government are doing it or 


not. On the Resolution for compensation 
I must say afew words. In the new draft 
of Resolutions, which has been submitted 
to-day, it is proposed that compensation 
should be awarded to the sufferers from 
excessive or illegal punishments. The 
alterations in that draft, however, are not 
merely verbal. That Resolution, for in- 
stance, in its first form was that the 
Ilouse should call upon Her Majesty to 
empower the Government of Jamaica to 
award compensation; but as it now stands, 
it says that it is the duty of Her Majesty’s 
Government to award compensation. Sce- 
ing the material alterations that have been 
made in the original draft, I should like 
to ask the hon. Gentleman what are his 
reasons for these changes made within the 
last few hours ? 
that compensation should be awarded out 
of the revenues of Jamaica, but to-day 
to charge the Imperial revenue with 
that compensation. It is not, moreover, 


clear to my mind whether that compensa- | 


tion is to be limited to those who were 
sufferers from punishments, or whether it 
is to include the damages done to the 
property of planters during the progress 
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make a very material difference, but the 
Resolutions are so carelessly worded that 
it is difficult to see what the effect of 
them would be. I can only say that the 
power already possessed by the Governor 
of Jamaica would not be made any greater 
by any Resolution passed by this House, 
nor by any power given him by the Queen; 
but this effect might result—an infinity of 
claims of all sorts would be raised in 
consequence of such a Resolution being 
adopted by the House of Commons. We 
know that the arrival of the Royal Com- 
missioners, although their functions were 
strictly judicial — [‘‘ No, no! ” |] — then 
what were their functions, for I cannot 
understand the interruption? [Mr. Bvx- 
ton: They were sent out for the purpose 
of inquiry.] Just so; inquiry for the 
purpose of forming a judgment. [“* No, 
no!’’] Atall events, what I meant was, 
and I think it comes to the same thing, 
that those who were sent out to inquire 
and report, and so far had judicial fune- 
tions assigned to them, could not even 
discharge such duties without raising ex- 
pectations and claims. I think the ef- 
fect of this Resolution, if it were passed, 
would be to raise considerably higher and 
more extravagant expectations than those 
which are already rife there, and I think 
it would be an evil.’ At the same time, 
I am ready to say that such a proposition 
as this would be worthy to be discussed 
by this House—if it is shown that damage 
has been wantonly done by the agents of 
the Government, the Government should 
consider how far there were claims upon 
them for compensation. Claims on the 
Jamaica revenue the Jamaica Governor 
will deal with. I think the proposition 
of applying to the Government for com- 
pensation, although it does not diminish 
the objectionableness of the Resolution, as 
a Resolution of this House, yet certainly 
embodies a principle which the Govern- 
ment should entertain. As to the last 
Resolution, which is a new one altogether 
—that we should invite Her Majesty to 
remit all further punishment—that seems 
to me a very loose sort of proposition in- 
deed. I presume it is a part of those 
changes which have come hastily and in- 
considerately over the hon. Member’s mind 
in the course of the last few hours. Though 
an amnesty would be a proper matter for 
Her Majesty to consider, yet I think that 
this would be the last mode of carrying it 
out that any reasonable Government woul 
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that the injustice which has taken place on 
one set of men should be balanced by the 
abandonment of the justice which had 
been administered to others, and that the 
most atrocious scoundrels now being pun- 
ished for the most bloody outrages should 
have their punishment remitted because 
others have been unjustly put to death. 
I can hardly see how the Government 
can for a moment entertain such a pro- 
position as that. I have now diseussed 
to the best of my power these Resolutions 
which have been proposed to the House, 
and I have given my opinion, as well as 
I can form a judgment, that it would 
be unwise for the House to pass at any 
rate more than one of them. Some of 
them are unnecessary, and therefore un- 
wise, while some of them are wholly in- 
admissible. A Resolution embodying any 
general expression of our deep regret 
for what has taken place in Jamaica I 
should be glad to agree to. It would be 
impossible for me to refuse my vote to 
such a Resolution as that; but that, I 
suppose, would not meet the object of the 
hon. Gentleman who has brought the 
matter forward. I have no hesitation, 
however, in recommending the House to 
rejeet all the rest of the Resolutions which 
are now before it. The hon. Gentleman 
says we have neither the courage to meet 
these Resolutions nor to reject them. I 
do not think it shows a want of courage 
not to meet them, because some of them 
undoubtedly express feelings which every 
Member of the House cordially entertains, 
but at the same time we deny the wisdom 
of them. As a matter of judgment, and not 
as a matter of courage, or the want of it, 
I should recommend that this House should 
not pass any of these Resolutions if they 
must all go together. I am not prepared 
todeny all that they contain, but I am 
prepared to maintain that it would be un- 
wise for the IIouse to adopt all of them, 
and I have, therefore, no alternative but 
to move the previous Question. 


Whereupon Previous Question proposed, 
“That that Question be now put.”—(Mr. 
Adderley.) 


Mr. J. STUART MILL: Those who 
seek to obtain an authoritative condemna- 
tion of the transactions in Jamaica, whe- 
ther they take the milder view of my hon. 
Friend the Mover of the Resolutions, or the 
severer view of the body which has been 
alluded to in such disrespectful terms, the 
Jamaica Committee could have desired 
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nothing better for their cause than that the 
speech which has just been delivered by the 
right hon. Gentleman should go forth to the 
country as the defence of the Government 
for not taking any measures to bring 
those events under the cognizance of a 
judicial tribunal. I should myself be well 
content te go to the country on my hon. 
Friend’s speech, and that of the right hon. 
Gentleman, without any further discussion. 
But since nothing ‘has been said in vindi- 
eation of the view I take of the eourse 
proper to be pursued, which is different 
from that recommended by my hon. Friend, 
I shall state to the House what to my mind 
justifies that course. The hon. Mover of 
the Resolution has called upon the House 
to consider the proceedings of the civil and 
military authorities in Jamaica, which have 
been so deservedly but so mildly condemned 
by Her Majesty’s Commissioners of inquiry, 
and has invited the House to express an 
opinion on those proceedings, to the same 
effect and nearly in the same language as 
the Commissioners. I, also, contend that 
the acts which have been committed de- 
mand the particular attention of the House, 
not however for the purpose of itself pro- 
nouncing any judgment on them, but for 
the purpose of requiring that they be re- 
ferred to an authority more competent than 
this House—the only authority that is com- 
petent to pass a binding judgment on such 
acts—the authority of a judicial tribunal. 
According to the catalogue furnished by the 
Commissioners, 439 of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, men and women, have been put to 
death, not in the field, not in armed resist- 
ance to the Government, but unarmed, after 
having fallen into the hands of the authori- 
ties, many after having voluntarily sur- 
rendered to them. Some of these were 
executed without any semblance of a trial ; 
the remainder after what were called trials 
by what were called courts martial. In 
addition to those who were put to death, 
not fewer than 600 men and women were 
flogged, partly without trial, and partly by 
sentence of these same courts martial ; and 
about 1,000 houses, besides other property, 
were destroyed by military violence. Now, 
if, after due-investigation, the Government 
and the country generally had made up 
their minds that all these lives were justly 
and properly taken, and all these floggings 
and burnings justly and properly inflicted, 
there would have been no ground on which 
to require the Government to prosecute the 
agents and authors, though private indi- 
viduals would be at liberty to do so if they 
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pleased. The case, however, is far other- 
wise. Respecting the degree of culpability 
of these transactions there is a wide differ- 
ence of opinion, but that there has been 
serious culpability no one now disputes. 
The events have undergone a minute in- 
quiry, by Commissioners carefully selected 
and invested with full power to ascertain 
the facts, but not, I must remind the right 
hon. Gentleman, empowered to declare 
what is the character of those facts in the 
eye of the law. The Commissioners have 
emphatically condemned a large portion of 
the proceedings. They declare that many 
more persons have been put to death than 
ought to have been put to death ; some of 
these on evidence which they declare to 
have been, so far as it appears on record, 
wholly insufficient to justify the findings, 
while in other cases, assuming the evidence 
to be unimpeachable, the sentences were 
not justified by the facts deposed to. The 
floggings they pronounce to have been reck- 
less, and some of them positively barbarous: 
the flogging of women they reprobate un- 
der any circumstances, and in that I am 
sure the House will not differ from them. 
The burnings they pronounce wanton and 
cruel. There is no need to go one step 


beyond the verdict of the Commissioners. 
I am almost ashamed to speak of such 
acts with the calmness and in the mode- 
rate language which the circumstances re- 


quire. The House has supped full of 
horrors throughout the speech of my hon. 
Friend. But we need not go beyond the 
dry facts of the Commissioners’ summary. 
On their showing, the lives of subjects 
of Her Majesty have been wrongfully 
taken, the persons of others wrongfully 
maltreated ; and I maintain that when such 
things have been done, there is a primd 
facie demand for legal punishment, and 
that a court of criminal justice can alone 
determine whether such punishment has 
been merited, and if merited, what ought 
to be its amount. The taking of human 
lives without justification, which in this 
case is an admitted fact, cannot be con- 
doned by anything short of a criminal 
tribunal. Neither the Government, nor 
this House, nor the whole English nation 
combined, can exercise a pardoning power 
without previous trial and sentence. I 
know not for what more important purpose 
Courts of Law exist than for the security 
of human life. Hitherto in this country 
the agents of the executive Government 
have had to answer for themselves in the 
same Courts of Law as the rest of Her 
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Majesty’s subjects. But if officers of the 
Government are to be allowed to take the 
lives of the Queen’s subjects improperly— 
as has been confessedly done in this case— 
without being called to a judicial account, 
and having the excuses they make for it 
sifted and adjudicated by the tribunal in 
that case provided, we are giving up alto- 
gether the principle of government by law, 
and resigning ourselves to arbitrary power. 
Under these circumstances, it appears to 
me that the proper course to be adopted 
by Members of this House was to attempt 
to elicit from Her Majesty’s Government, 
before the end of the Session, some state- 
ment of their intentions respecting what, 
to me and others, appears the solemn duty 
of bringing the authors of at least the most 
flagrant of these universally condemned 
acts before a criminal tribunal. The House 
knows that this attempt was made, and it 
knows what was the result. We obtained 
by it no direct, but a good deal of indireet, 
information. Since then I have redoubled 
my efforts to learn, or to. divine, what 
reasons there are against the propriety of 
a criminal prosecution, and I have arrived 


| at the conclusion that if those I have heard 
| are the best, there will not be much diffi- 


culty in resisting any of them. I have 
been told, for instange (but by whom, or on 
what occasion, the rules of the House for- 
bid me to recollect), that to warrant a 
criminal prosecution for homicide, it is ne- 
cessary that the act should have been com- 
mitted with malice prepense. But the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer cannot make such a mistake as 
this ; for if not a lawyer himself, he has 
able lawyers for his advisers, and one need 
not be a lawyer at all to know that there 
is such an offence as manslaughter, which 
I have hitherto in my ignorance believed 
to differ from murder precisely by the ab- 
sence of malice prepense. The wonder 
which I felt at this singular specimen of 
legal knowledge would have been still 
greater than it was, if I had not just before 
been told by a very eminent person (but it 
could not be the right hon. Gentleman) 
that I was grossly inconsistent in assuming 
through nine questions that certain acts 
were unlawful, and asking in the tenth 
whether they were unlawful or not? 
Now, since what I asked was, whether 
they were offences under the criminal 
law, I must conclude that, in the opinion 
of this eminent person, no actions are u0- 
lawful but those which are offences under 
the criminal law. Did he ever hear, 
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wonder, of such a thing as an action for 
damages, which everybody knows will lie 
in many cases in which a criminal pro- 
ceeding could not be sustained? And, 
again, is he not aware of cases in which 
the law imposes pecuniary penalties, but 
leaves them to be enforced by anybody who 
chooses to sue for them by a civil action ? 
Now, as the authority to whom I allude said 
that no act that could not be the subject of 
a criminal prosecution is illegal, it follows 
that, in his opinion, the law awards penalties 
forlawfulacts. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is just 
now absent from the House, but I trust that 
in the course of the evening he will utterly 
repudiate these peculiar views. I am 
ready to accept the right hon. Gentleman 
as an authority on some subjects, but I 
shall be quite unable to accept his guidance 
in any matter of criminal law, unless he 
entirely throws over that other great lumi- 
nary to whom I have been referring. Then, 
again, it is asked, ‘* How can we think of 
prosecuting anybody for putting people to 
death, when we cannot possibly suppose 
that those who did it believed them to be in- 
nocent ?”” Well, very probably they did not; 
though even this is by no means a thing 
which it is permissible to take for granted. 
But admitting the fact, it is an excuse that 
may be made for actions of still greater 
atrocity than I claim any right to attribute 
to these. Did the perpetrators of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew think their 
vietims innocent? On the contrary, did 


they not firmly believe them to be hateful | 
Again, did | 


to God and to all good men ? 
the authors of the September massacres— 
did the French revolutionary tribunals, and 
the Terrorist Government, believe in the 
innocence of those whom they put to 
death ? Were they not fully persuaded 
that they were traitors and enemies of their 
country? I do not want to compare Go- 
vernor Eyre and his subordinates to Robe- 
spierre and Fouquier Tinville, though I 
confess that their modes of proceeding 
sometimes remind me very forcibly of some 
of the minor actors in that great tragedy : 
but the same sort of excuse may be made 
for Robespierre and Fouquier Tinville as 
for them. I dare say that if Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House, and 
lam afraid some on this side, had had the 
duty of sitting in judgment on those very 
Vigorous rulers, they would have thought 
it quite enough to visit them with the pe- 
alty with which, for example, Governor 
Darling has been visited for following his 
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constitutional advisers in an erroneous in- 
terpretation of the constitution of Victoria. 
We should perhaps have been told that 
the case as respects Robespierre was closed 
by dismissal from his office as a Member of 
the Committee of Public Safety. As for 
Fouquier Tinville, it probably would not 
have been thought advisable, after so many 
errors of judgment, to re-appoint him to 
the responsible situation of public prosecu- 
tor. We might have been told, in words 
with which the House is probably familiar, 
that it would be desirable “ to intrust that 
arduous task to some other person, who may 
approach it free from all the difficulties in- 
separable from a participation in the ques- 
tions raised by the recent troubles,’’ and 
that by placing the office “in new hands ”’ 
Government were “ taking the course best 
calculated to allay animosities, to conci- 
liate general confidence, and to establish 
on firm and solid grounds the future wel- 
fare of’’ France. Again we are told that 
in proposing to make the authors of those 
acts crimimally responsible for them, we 
forget that those acts were done under 
martial law. Sir, we are not at all likely 
to forget that; we remember it but too 
well ; and we shall remember as long, what 
it has been declared by the leading Mem- 
ber of the Government that martial law is— 
the total suspension of all law. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Adderley) will admit 
that this is something worth remembering. 
Well ; martial law, while it lasts, is the 
negation of all law; and therefore (such 
is the conclusion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman) it is the negation of all responsi- 
bility. Not only, a3 soon as martial law 
is proclaimed, the civil and military autho- 
rities and their agents may run amuck, if 
such is their pleasure—may do, as far as 
any legal restraint is concerned, anything 
they please—but if they please to do what 
is wrong, they cannot be made to account 
for it afterwards, except to their official 
superiors, nor to suffer any but the official 
penalties which those superiors can inflict. 
If that is our condition, and if any Go- 
vernment or any local administrator that 
chooses to proclaim martial law, can place 
us under this regimen, we have gained 
little by our historical struggles, and the 
blood that has been shed for English li- 
berties has been shed to little purpose. 
But it is not so, Sir; itis not so. I do 
not deny that there is good authority, 
legal as well as military, for saying that 
the proclamation of martial law suspends 
all law so long as it lasts; but I defy 
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any one to produce any respectable au- 
thority for the doctrine that persons are 
not responsible to the laws of their coun- 
try, both civil and criminal, after martial 
law has ceased, for acts done under it. 
The legal opinions, which the right hon. 
Gentleman misunderstands, affirm only 
this, that martial law is another word for 
the law of necessity, and that the justi- 
fication of acts done under that law con- 
sists in their necessity. Well, then, we 
have a right to dispute the necessity. If 
the right hon. Gentleman will consult his 
legal advisers, he will find that the law 
is perfectly settled on this point. With 
the permission of the House I will read 
a short extract from a law opinion given 
specificially on the point by two gentle- 
men, both of them ornaments of their 
profession, and one of them a Member of 
this House— 


“ The officers of the Crown are justified in any 
exertion of physical force extending to the de- 
struction of life and property to any extent, and 
in any manner that may be required for this 
purpose. They are not justified in the use of 
excessive or cruel means, but are liable civilly 
or criminally for such excess. They are not justi- 
fied in inflicting punishment after resistance is 
suppressed, and after the ordinary courts of jus- 
tice can be re-opened. The principle by which 
their responsibility is measured is well expressed 
in the case of Wright v. Fitzgerald. Mr. Wright 
was a French master, of Clonmel, who, after 
the suppression of the Irish rebellion in 1798, 
brought an action against Mr. Fitzgerald, the 
sheriff of Tipperary, for having cruelly flogged 
him without due inquiry. Martial law was in full 
force at that time, and an Act of Indemnity had 
been d to excuse all breaches of the law 
committed in the suppression of the rebellion. In 
summing-up, Justice Chamberlain, with whom 
Lord Yelverton agreed, said :—‘ The jury were 
not to imagine that the Legislature, by enabling 
magistrates to justify under the Indemnity Bill, 
had released them from the feelings of humanity, 
or permitted them wantonly to exercise power, 
even though it were to put down rebellion. They 
expected that in all cases there should be a grave 
and serious examination into the conduct of the 
supposed criminal, and every act should show a 
mind intent to discover guilt, not to inflict tor- 
ture. By examination or trial he did not mean 
that sort of examination and trial which they 


were now engaged in, but such examination and | 


trial the best the nature of the ease and existing 
circumstances would allow of. That this must 
have been the intention of the Legislature was 
manifest from the expression ‘ magistrates and all 
other persons,’ which provides that as every man, 
whether magistrate or not, was authorized to 
suppress rebellion, and was to be justified by that 
law for his acts, it is required that he should not 
exceed the necessity which gave him the power, 
and that he should show in his justification that 
he had used every possible means to ascertain the 
guilt which he had punished ; and above all, no 
deviation from the common principles of humanity 
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should appear in his conduct.’ Mr. Wright reco. 
vered £500 damages ; and when Mr. Fitzgerald 
applied to the Irish Parliament for an indemnity 
he could not get one.” 


Jamaica. 


In the year 1866, thirty-four years after 
the passing of the Reform Act, we have 
to re-affirm the principles of this judgment, 
and re-assert the responsibility of all of. 
ficers of the Executive to the tribunals, in 
order that, in our regard for law and li. 
berty, we may be on a level with the 
Orange Government and the Orange Par- 
liament of Ireland in the most tyrannical 
period of modern Irish history, the rebel- 
lion of 1798. And great cause is there 
why we should assert this responsibility, 
If martial law indeed is what it is asserted 
to be, arbitrary power—the rule of force, 
subject to no legal limits—then, indeed, 
the legal responsibility of those who admi- 
nister it, instead of being lightened, re. 
quires to be enormously aggravated. So 
long as the power of inflicting death is 
restricted by laws, by rules, by forms 
devised for the security of innocence, by 
settled usage, by a long series of prece- 
dents—these laws, these forms, these 
usages and precedents, are a protection to 
those who are judged; but they are also 
eminently a protection to those who judge. 
If a law is prescribed for their observance, 
and they observe the law, they are, in 
general, safe from further responsibility, 
The less we leave to their discretion, the 
less necessity is there, in the interest of 
the general safety, for making them per- 
sonally accountable. But if men are let 
loose from all law, from all precedents, 
from all forms—are left to try people for 
their lives in any way they please, take 
evidence as they please, refuse evidence as 
they please, give facilities to the defence 
or withhold those facilities as they think 
fit, and after that pass any sentence they 
please, and irrevocably execute those sen- 
tences, with no bounds to their discretion 
but their own judgment of what is neces- 
sary for the suppression of a rebellion—a 
judgment which not only may be, but ina 
vast proportion of cases is sure to be, an 
exasperated man’s judgment or a fright 
ened man’s judgment of necessity ; when 
there is absolutely no guarantee against 
any extremity of tyrannical violence, but 
the responsibility which can be afterwards 
exacted from the tyrant—then, Sir, it is 
indeed indispensable that he who takes 
the lives of others under this discretion 
should know that he risks his own. | 
do not wonder that there are conscien- 
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tious military men who shrink from so vast 
a responsibility, and prefer any view what- 
ever of martial law to that which we are 
given to understand is the true one. I hold 
in my hand a letter written to me bya 
retired general officer, which, after saying 
that the intelligent officers of the army feel 
bewildered at the very idea of martial law, 
from the absence of all precise instructions 
on the subject, goes on to say— 

‘J had fully made up my mind howI should act 
if ever called upon to enforce martial law. I had 
resolved, as the only safe and prudent plan, to 
consider martial law as simply military law ex- 
tended to civilians, feeling convinced that a fixed 
or written code was indispensable, and that what 
was sufficient to curb soldiers in war was surely 
sufficient to restrain civilians in revolt.” 

He adds— 

“Taken fighting with arms in their hands should 

alone justify the summary execution of rebels ; 
whilst the composition and powers of the courts 
martial on rebels should follow the Articles of 
War, which are amply sufficient to cover all cases 
that could ever arise under martial law.” 
We are now informed that neither the Ar- 
ticles of War nor the Mutiny Act are in 
force at all during the proclamation of mar- 
tial law, and that the courts martial are 
not bound by their provisions; but the oath 
which is administered to the members of 
every court martial, and which was taken 
by all the members of the courts martial 
in Jamaica, begins with these words— 

“You shall duly administer justice according 
to the rules and articles for the better government 
of Her Majesty’s forces, and according to an Act 
now in force for the punishment of mutiny and 
desertion.” 

This is what they swore to do: nobody 
pretends that they did it; and they are 
now justified by saying that they were not 
bound by their oath. Sir, I have stated to 
the House the principles on which I am 
acting, and on which those act with whom 
on this subject I am co-operating. We 
want to know—as the noble Lord the Se- 
cretary for India said on a not more im- 
portant occasion—we want to know who 
are to be our masters ; the Queen’s Judges 
and a jury of our countrymen, administer- 
ing the laws of England, or three military 
or naval officers, two of them boys, ad- 
ministering, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer tells us, no law at all. This 
we want to know; and this, if it be 
humanly possible, we mean to know. It 
remains to be seen whether the people 
of England will support us in the attempt 
to assert the great principle of the re- 
sponsibility of all agents of the Exeeu- 
tive to the laws, civil and criminal, for 
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taking human life without justification. 
This great public duty may be discharged 
without the help of the Government : with- 
out the help of the people it cannot. It is 
their cause ; and we will not be wanting to 
them, if they are not wanting to us. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, this was 
a question on which he could not give a 
silent vote. It was his intention to vote 
for the first and second Resolutions of his 
hon. Friend the Member for East Surrey 
(Mr. Buxton) ; but he should like to say a 
few words on the third and fourth, because 
he could not vote for them if put in the 
words proposed by his hon. Friend, though 
in principle he concurred in the statements 
which they contained. He thought the 
least they could do was to award compen- 
sation to those whose property had been 
wantonly destroyed, and to the families of 
those who had been put to death illegally. 
That principle seemed to be admitted by 
his right hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies. He trusted also that 
some answer would be given to the peti- 
tion from Mrs. Gordon, presented by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Westminster, 
He confessed his right hon. Friend sur- 
prised him when he stated his belief that 
the Commissioners were fully convinced of 
Mr. Gordon’s guilt. He certainly did not 
gather that from the Report on the evidence, 
and no doubt his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Southampton (Mr. 
Russell Gurney) would state whether such 
was his impression. What the House had 
officially before them was, that Mr. Gordon, 
a member of the Assembly of Jamaica, 
had been illegally tried and unjustly con- 
victed; and therefore he thought that 
the petition of Mrs. Gordon, the terms of 
which must commend itself to every one, 
ought to receive the attention of the 
House, and that, in compliance with its 
prayer, they ought to vindicate the memory 
of her husband. With regard to the fourth 
Resolution he did not think his hon. Friend 
ought to press it, because it was open to 
this objection—that however illegal some 
of the acts committed in Jamaica might 
have been, it did not follow that the per- 
sons under sentence inflicted by the Special 
Commission were undergoing unjust sen- 
tences. He thought that if his right hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary for the Colo- 
nies read the evidence and came to the 
conclusion that the sentences were exces- 
| sive, he would recommend the Government 
to interfere in the matter. In any case 
he would ask his right hon. Friend to do 
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that which, no doubt, the late Government 
would have done—namely, to institute a 
strict inquiry into those cases, and con- 
sider whether the time would not shortly 
come—if it had not arrived already—when 
the persons undergoing sentences might 
not be recommended to the favourable 
consideration of the Crown. With regard 
to the statement in the second Resolution, 
he could not concur with his right hon. 
Friend in thinking that because a Commis- 
sion had been sent out to inquire into the 
events which had occurred at Jamaica, the 
House of Commons ought not now to in- 
quire into and give an opinion on those 
events. On the contrary, he thought that 
was the reason why the House of Commons 
should consider those sad occurrences. In 
the speech from the Throne at the begin- 
ning of the Session, Parliament was told 
that Her Majesty, regretting the deplorable 
events which had occurred at Jamaica, had 
determined to send out a Commission to 
inquire into them. That Commission had 
gone out, every one had the fullest confi- 
dence in the Commissioners, and as their 
Report was officially before the House of 
Commons, he thought that House was 
bound to give an opinion on the circum- 
stances into which the Commission had 
Certainly, he did not see how 
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inquired. 
they could allow the Session to close with- 
out giving some opinion on that occurrence, 
and stating what in their judgment ought 


to be their verdict. Only two opinions 
were possible. One was that expressed in 
the second Resolution of his hon. Friend 
the Member for East Surrey, which meant 
approval of the censure on the Governor of 
the colony for unnecessary severity, and 
stated that there were circumstances which 
afforded ground for further inquiry as to 
any steps which ought to be taken; the 
other opinion was that put forward by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Westminster, 
who thought the House ought to take upon 
itself the office of public prosecutor, and 
declare that a public prosecution ought to 
be adopted. He would explain why he 
thought the hon. Member for East Sur- 
rey right in the course he had adopted, 
and afterwards he would state why he 
could not agree with the hon. Member for 
Westminster. He understood the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite to object to the 
Motion because he held it to be unnecessary 
to re-open the case, because the late Go- 
vernment had given an opinion on the 
conduct of the Governor, for whom great 
allowances should be made, and because 
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it was unfair for the House to blame 
without at the same time praising. Now, 
it appeared to him that the altered Reso. 
lution of the hon. Member for East Sur. 
rey contained that censure of Governor 
Eyre which the House was bound to de- 
clare. He did not accuse Governor Eyre 
of any intentional cruelty, but what he had 
been the means of doing merited such de. 
served odium that when it was brought 
before the House of Commons he did not 
conceive that it could be passed unnoticed, 
The conclusion of the Report of the Com- 
missioners condemned the unnecessary fre- 
quency of the executions. That expres- 
sion when tested by the evidence meant the 
killing of hundreds of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects without need and without justice, 
The House could not refrain from express- 
ing an opinion on that fact when it was 
brought to its notice. The object of 
martial law was not punishment, but sup- 
pression ; but his hon. Friend the Member 
for East Surrey had proved that after the 
outbreak was suppressed the greater num- 
ber of these executions took place. Take 
Morant Bay: 186 executions took place 
there after the insurrection was sup- 
pressed ; 180 after Captain De Horsey 
said the insurrection was over; 161 after 
Governor Eyre left Morant Bay and said 
the insurrection was suppressed. These 
executions were under the superintendence 
of General Nelson, who in October signed 
an order for the trial of the ringleaders, 
After issuing that, 124 persons were exe- 
cuted, three of them being women. Thirty 
were charged with attempts to murder— 
only five with being ringleaders — and 
eighty-two were charged merely with re- 
bellion, or with rebellion, plunder, and riot. 
After the outbreak was entirely suppressed, 
from ten to fifteen per day were executed 
for days together. Such a case he 
did not think could be found in all their 
annals. Even if all of them had com- 
mitted murder it would have been con- 
sidered an outrageous thing to have exe- 
euted them all. The murder of Mr. Hire 
was, no doubt, barbarous, but what would 
be said if for a murder in Ireland 130 per- 
sons were executed? But these persons 
in Jamaica were not charged with murder, 
but were mere rioters, and had joined in 
plundering when no troops were in posses- 
sion of the country, and when they thought 
that they had an opportunity for plunder- 
ing. How was it possible, then, not to 
take notice of their execution? The right 
hon, Gentleman asked where would they get 
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a Governor if they judged with such seve- 
rity, but he did not know any case in 
which a Governor had acted in the same 
way. In the outbreak in Cephalonia in 
1859 there was much armed resistance, 
and the troops were under fire for four 
days. In Jamaica, on the other hand, 
only one shot was fired at the regular 
troops, and five or six shots at the Ma- 
roons. That was all the armed resistance. 
It must not be supposed that the outbreak 
at Cephalonia was not serious, for, as he 


had stated, the troops were under fire four | 
days, and martial law lasted for more than 


amonth. Yet only twenty persons were 
executed. The case of Ceylon in 1848 
was something similar to the present case. 
A Motion was brought forward with regard 
to the suppression of the rebellion in that 
island, and it was thought that the mea- 
sures of suppression had been too severe, 
A Select Committee inquired into the case 
and made a Report on it to the House. In 
May, 1857, the hon. Member for Inverness 
moved a Kesolution which in its object was 
similar to the present, and called on the 
House to express an opinion that the pun- 
ishment inflicted in suppressing the distur- 
bances had been excessive and uncalled for. 
The right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire stated on that occasion— 


“Tt is because I do not believe that the inte- 
rests of true humanity were consulted, but be- 
cause I believe the policy pursued has been a 
policy of panic—a policy under which measures 
have been adopted disproportioned to the emer- 
gency—it is because I feel what would be the 
consequence of encouraging such a policy—and 
we do encourage such a policy, if it is allowed to 
pass uncriticised and uncensured in this country 
—it is because I believe the consequence of such 
a policy would be perilous to the Empire, that I 
will support the Resolution of my hon. Friend,”— 
(3 Hansard, exvii. 249. ] 


The case of Ceylon was far stronger than 


that of Jamaica. In the former case the 
British power was really in danger; the 
number of Natives supposed to have joined 
the rebellion was 60,000, and three actions 
were fought with them. It was said that 
an exterminating desire was entertained by 
the rebels, and martial law lasted for ten 
weeks, [low many persons were exe. 
cuted? Only eighteen, though the dis- 
turbances were much more dangerous than 
the disturbance in Jamaica. He could find 
no precedent for the proceedings in the 
outbreak in Jamaica. It could not be 
compared to the previous outbreak at the 
time when the negroes were greatly ex- 


cited. It was not too strong a word for 
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him to use, to say that these 354 persons 
were legally massacred. Even Continen- 
tal despotism, including the conduct of 
Russia to Poland and that of Austria to 
the Hungarians, did not exhibit any in- 
stance where there had been so great a 
number of executions with so little justifi- 
cation either on the ground of justice or 
military necessity. It was said that what 
had been done was in order to prevent the 
insurrection spreading to other parts of the 
island. If they were to apply that to Ire- 
land, what would be said if 300 were exe- 
cuted in Tipperary for an insurrection that 
'had broken out in Galway? The facts 
| proved it could not be so; for Governor 
| Eyre, while allowing the executions to 
proceed, would not, if he had been afraid 
of the insurrection extending, have taken 
on himself the responsibility of counter- 
manding the troops from Halifax. But 
while he said this, he could not concur 
with his hon. Friend the Member for West- 
minster that a prosecution should be in- 
stituted against Governor Eyre. He was 
mainly responsible for these executions. 
He had the power of putting an end to 
martial law ; but he could not go along 
with his hon, Friend the Member for 
Westminster in saying that a prosecution 
should be instituted against him for two 
reasons. First, because after all this was 
a mistake. The Governor thought, strange 
as it might appear, that he was acting for 
the best ; he honestly believed he did. That 
alone would not be sufficient. There would 
be little security for life and property if no 
proceedings were ever to be taken against 
men in authority who by mistake, scarcely 
to be accounted for, had condemned so 
many persons to death. But there were par- 
ticular circumstances connected with Go- 
vernor Eyre’s position under the Jamaica 
law which ought to plead very strongly 
against further proceedings. He believed 
he had acted for the best in his own dis- 
cretion ; and when they had placed a man 
in a very responsible position, although in 
fulfilling its duties he had made a most 
deplorable mistake, yet, having acted to 
the best of his ability, he did not see how 
they could institute proceedings against 
him. His position was such that he was 
tempted, almost forced, to declare martial 
law, and therefore obliged to use his discre- 
tion. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Westminster had left out of sight the 
way in which, the Jamaica Act staring him 
in the face, the Governor would be almost 
obliged to declare martial law; and once 
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martial Jaw was declared there could be no 
doubt as to the suspension of the ordinary 
law. In the absence of any reason to sup- 
pose bad motives, he could not admit the 
propriety of instituting proceedings against 
him. Such being the case, it was the 
more necessary that the present Govern- 
ment should do what he had no doubt the 
late Government would have done, that 
was, most seriously to inquire into the 
state of the law in Jamaica, and in the 
rest of the West India colonies, with re- 
gard to the possibility of declaring martial 
law. He thought two facts were brought 
out very clearly by this sad story—first, it 
was not martial law which put down the 
outbreak, but the skilful conduct of the 
troops under General Nelson. The second 
lesson was this—that if they continued to 
subject the Governor to the responsibility 
of declaring martial law by having Acts 
of the Colonial Legislature unrepealed, 
they were bound to issue regulations ex- 
actly defining his position. He did not 
think it was possible to regulate it so as to 
prevent loss of life and cruelty, for martial 
law was truly said to be the devil let 
loose. This ought to be a warning to them 
to be much more careful for the future. 


Considering what a terrible evil it was and 
must be, involving as it did the suspen- 
sion of all Jaw, he thought martial law 
ought never to be proclaimed so long as 
the troops were able to act efficiently 


without it. They knew that in this case 
this condition of things did not exist, be- 
cause the troops, in fact, put down the 
rebellion. He did not, however, blame 
Governor Eyre for declaring martial law, 
for seeing that that law had been on for- 
mer occasions declared in Jamaica, and 
there being a law which almost told the 
Governor to declare it, under such circum- 
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regulation as had taken place in the late 
disturbances. This was not the law in 
this country, and ought not to be in Ja- 
maica. What he had said with regard 
to proceedings against Governor Eyre 
applied @ fortiori to all who were under 
him. No proceedings should be taken 
against any of his subordinates unless 
there was reason to suspect them of 
bad motives. If there was primd facie 
a case of cruelty or wilful recklessness 
—like Ramsay’s case—the Government 
should institute an inquiry into it, and 
he had the fullest confidence in his right 
hon. Friend that he would undertake 
that inquiry as fully, fearlessly, and im. 
partially as it would have been undertaken 
by his predecessor. He did not think it 
would be for the interest of the future Go- 
vernment of Jamaica that they should have 
more prosecutions than were absolutely 
necessary for the sake of justice. In giving 
Jamaica a fresh start, with all the lessons 
of many years, he did not think they 
would enable the future Government to be 
conducted with efficiency if there were 
more prosecutions than were absolutely 
necessary for the vindication of justice, 
He believed they were all ashamed of 
what had taken place, and the chief ques- 
tion which remained to be considered was 
how to prevent such things happening 
again. Now, how was it that Governor 
Eyre, whom he believed to be a humane 
and conscientious man, sanctioned proceed- 
ings of this kind, and how was it that 
British officers perpetrated atrocities from 
which they would have shrank had the 
victims been white people? The reason 





was that they were not free, and he did 
not know that he himself or any Member 
| of the House would have been free, from 
| the race feeling—the feeling of contempt 


stances he would naturally feel that he | for what was regarded as an inferior race. 
would be severely blamed if he did not de- | This, however, only made it the more in- 
clare it. His own opinion was that the | cumbent upon Parliament, able as it was 
Government should look very seriously | to sit calmly in judgment upon these 
into these Acts as to martial law, in order | things, to affirm that there ought not to 
to see whether they could not be re-| be one code of morality for one colour, 
pedled, and the matter placed upon the| and another code for another. Some 
same footing in the colony as it was in| persons, it was true, maintained that we 
England. He believed he was right in | could not afford to deal with other races on 
saying that the meaning of the Jamaica | the principle of morality ; but surely fero- 
law, as regards martial law, was this— | city was as unwise towards black men 93 
that the Governor of Jamaica, with the | towards white; surely justice and mercy 
assent of his Privy Council, could at any | were as much an act of duty towards one 
moment, at his discretion, suspend all | class as towards another. It was because 
Jaw, and put any district of the colony, or | he felt that the fault was not so much 
the whole colony, under military autho- | that of an individual as of a feeling to 
rity, with as few safeguards and as little | which we were all tempted in dealing with 
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weaker races that he wished the House to 
protest against the proceedings in Jamaica, 
and to condemn that misuse of strength 
to which there was always a temptation. 
Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE was sur- 
prised that during this debate he had heard 
no sympathy expressed on the opposite 
Benches for the whites who were the first 
victims of this rebellion. And he must also 
say that it was with regret that he heard 
that the subject was to be discussed at all; 
because it could hardly be discussed with- 
out producing bitterness of feeling, and in 
the course of the discussion it was almost 
sure to be implied that Gentlemen on his 
side of the House had sympathy with acts 
which they regarded in much the same 
light as the hon. Member who brought 
forward the question. The hon. Member 
for Westminster had compared what had 
happened with the massacres of St. Bar- 
tholomew and of the French Revolution ; 
but that was an exaggerated way of speak- 
ing that was scarcely worthy of a man of 
his philosophical temper. It should also be 
borne in mind that there were 500,000 of 
blacks in Jamaica and only 15,000 whites, 
and what would have been the position of 
Governor Eyre if he had not used the most 


energetic measures, and if there had been 


a general massacre of the whites? It 
should not be overlooked that public opi- 
nion had been, he might almost say, ma- 
nufactured upon this subject. It might 
have been supposed that there would have 
been the greatest sympathy for Governor 
Eyre and his officers ; but instead of this, 
meetings were held in the opposite inte- 
rest. One was at Exeter Hall; and at 
the door copies of Gordon’s letter to his 
wife was printed on black-edged paper, and 
was distributed at the door, and at a meet- 
ing at Brighton a gentleman who said a 
word in favour of Governor Eyre was 
turned out. It was quite clear from the 
Report of the Commissioners that Gordon, 
although he might not have been cognizant 
of the rising, had made inflammatory 
speeches which created a general impres- 
sion that he would approve such a pro- 
ceeding. As to the cruelties practised by 
the rioters at Morant Bay, which had been 
denied by hon. Members opposite, private 
correspondence fully confirmed them. He 
held in his hand a letter written from 
Kingston, by Mr. Radcliffe, a minister of 
the Scotch Church, in which was the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

“It has come to light that the insurrection was 
4 portion, and only a portion, of an intended mas- 
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sacre of all the whites and respectable coloured 
people. The time was to be Christmas Day, the 
directors the members of a secret society which 
has existed in Kingston for some time, and the 
object the slaughter of the whites and the seizure 
of their property. Surely the people of England 
will at last have their eyes open to the character 
of the negro; they have been petting panthers, 
who, not satisfied with murdering their victims, 
mutilated them. We have been living on a mine, 
and we wish the people of England to know it. 
We were all to have been murdered on Christmas 
Day, and if the anti-slavery people do not know 
it, we do. There is not a respectable man in Ja- 
maica will ever sleep again with the confidence 
he did before, and there is not one of that class 
who would not leave it to-morrow if he could. 

The truth was that a general insurrection 
was prepared, and nothing but the energy 
of the Governor saved the white population 
from extermination, That such a conspi- 
racy existed was admitted even by the 
Colonial Standard, a paper strongly op- 
posed to Mr, Eyre, and which actually 
condemned him for not having sooner cre- 
dited the premeditated massacre. The 
blame, therefore, which the people of the 
colony attached to Governor Eyre was that 
he did not sufficiently believe in the general 
character of the insurrection. The hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had 
asked what was to be done now; but a 
more important question even than that 
was, what was the cause and origin of the 
outbreak ? Now, Jamaica ought to be one 
of the most prosperous of all our colonies. 
It appeared from the most authentie docu- 
ments that Jamaica was far more lightly 
taxed than Barbadoes, Trinidad, or our 
other West India colonies. Before the 
abolition of the slave trade Jamaica pro- 
duced about four times more sugar than 
any of the other colonies, and since the 
passing of that measure, whilst the other 
colonies had progressed 50, 60, or 100 
per cent, Jamaica had fallen off about 
62 per cent. The reason for the retro- 
grade position of Jamaica might be found 
in the following facts :—In Barbadoes the 
proportion of the blacks to the whites was 
nine to one, in Guiana eleven to one, in 
Trinidad eleven to one, but in Jamaica it 
was thirty to one. This disproportion be- 
tween the two populations explained much 
that had occurred during the insurrec- 
tion. Had Governor Eyre permitted the 
500,000 of blacks to get the upper hand, 
how terrible the position of the 15,000 
whites would have become! Were the 
feelings of those most interested in the 
matter—the white inhabitants of Jamaica 
—to be overlooked entirely? The white 
inhabitants poured into the Governor ad- 
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dresses upon addresses, expressing their 
utmost sympathy with him and their ap- 
proval of his conduct throughout those sad 
and disastrous events. The Bishop, Arch- 


deacons, and the clergy of Jamaica, had 
sent the following letter to Governor 
Eyre :— 


“ We, the undersigned clergymen of this island, 
feel strongly called upon at the present crisis to 
express our deep sympathy with your Excellency, 
and our utter condemnation of the hasty and un- 
charitable judgment passed upon you. We feel 
the utmost indignation at the attacks made upon 
you by a portion of the British press, by persons 
who are incapable of appreciating the dangers and 
difficulties of our position, who, falling into the 
very error they would condemn, are clamouring 
for the punishment of persons whose crimes exist 
only in their imaginations. We fully share in the 
conviction, general in this island, that your 
promptness, decision, and energy have saved Ja- 
maica from ruin, And we would hope that the 
time is not far distant when many of those who 
have been led to join in unfair attacks upon your 
Excellency will be convinced of their error, and 
will be forward to acknowledge that they have 
grievously wronged you. Those of us who have 
had the privilege of private intercourse with your 
Excellency are prepared to testify that never were 
charges of injustice and inhumanity more inap- 
propriate than those with which your detractors 
have assailed you ; but rather that decision, kind- 
ness, and humanity have uniformly characterized 
your conduct. The lasting gratitude of the colony 
will, we believe, follow your Excellency for your 
successful endeavours to bestow on us a form of 
Government calculated to insure peace and secu- 
rity, and to promote the welfare of all classes of 
the community, and our individual prayer will 
attend your Excellency, Mrs. Eyre, and your 
family. May the blessings of the Almighty grant 
you a happy issue out of all your difficulties, and 
a long future of successful administration as a 
Colonial Governor; and, whenever it may be 
needful, an honourable repose from the arduous 
toils of high office, heightened by the remembrance 
that, in the opinions of those best able to judge, 
you have faithfully done your duty.” 


He contended, that it was the duty of 
every Government to support their officers 
who were placed in such a high and re- 
sponsible position as that of Governor 
Eyre under such trying circumstances as 
had occurred in Jamaica. He (Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane) regretted that the late Secretary 
for the Colonies had resorted to the mea- 
sure of suspending Governor Eyre before 
the inquiry. He considered that step of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite to be 
one of an almost ungenerous character. 
He denied that it was incompatible with 
the proper conduct of that inquiry to con- 
tinue Governor Eyre in his position. When 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Gladstone) went to Corfu upon a special 
Commission, it was not deemed necessary 
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to remove Sir John Young from his position 
of Governor. Governor Eyre had, however, 
suffered the punishment of deposition be- 
fore the inquiry in Jamaica, and was 
treated in the most ignominious manner, 
He thought that the hon. Gentleman would 
have pursued a much wiser course if he 
had not brought this question forward, as 
he could not see how any practical result 
could arise from his Motion. Knowing 
what a humane and honourable man Go. 
vernor Eyre was, he (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) 
had the satisfaction of availing himself of 
this opportunity before the close of the 
Session of expressing the feeling with 
which he was impressed that the late Go- 
vernor of Jamaica had acted in a most 
admirable manner in the difficult and dan- 
gerous position in which he was placed. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: I do 
not rise, Sir, for the purpose of entering 
into the consideration of the facts of this 
most painful case, neither do I intend to 
offer any opinion upon the points of law 
which have been adverted to in the speeches 
of some hon. Members who have addressed 
the House. I do not propose to enter into 
the facts of the case, because I feel I could 
add nothing to what has been already set 
forth in the Report of the distinguished 
and learned persons who have executed 
Her Majesty’s Conimission to inquire into 
this matter, although I am sure that no 
person ean rise from a perusal of that Re- 
port without an intense feeling of pain, 
whilst feeling admiration for the temper 
and excellent manner in which the Com- 
missioners have executed their difficult and 
important duties. I do not rise, I say, to 
enter into the legal questions involved, for 
this reason—that from what we have been 
told to-night, and considering the despatch 
of the right hon. Gentleman the late Se- 
cretary for the Colonies, I feel it is quite 
possible that legal proceedings may stillarise 
out of the transactions that have taken 
place, and I think, therefore, it would be 
in the highest degree improper for any one 
holding the position I have the honour to 
occupy, or even for this House, to arrive at 
any conclusion as to what ought to be the 
decision of those legal questions. But I 
rise simply to ask the House to consider 
the position in which it is placed with re- 
gard to the Resolutions to which it is asked 
to agree. I do not intend to say a word 
about the first Resolution of the hon, Gen- 
tleman, but I ask the attention of hon. 
Members to the second Resolution, which 
is in these words— 
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“That this House, while approving the course 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government in dismissing 
Mr. Eyre from the Governorship of the island, at 
the same time concurs in the view expressed by 
the late Secretary of the Colonies, that, ‘ while 
any very minute endeavour to punish acts which 
may now be the subject of regret’ would not be 
expedient, still ‘that great offences ought to be 
punished,’ and that grave excesses of severity on 
the part of any civil, military, or naval officers 
ought not to be passed over with impunity.” 
Now, I observe in passing that the answer 
to that would be that the late Secretary of 
the Colonies did not use the words ‘ that 
grave excesses of severity on the part of 
any civil, military, or naval officer ought 
not to be passed over with impunity.” In 
point of fact, we find that the late Secre- 
tary of the Colonies, in his despatch to Sir 
Henry Storks, says— 

“T have communicated copies of your Report, 
with the appendix, to the Secretary of State for 
War, and to the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty, who are the proper judges of the conduct 
of the military and naval officers engaged in these 
transactions. On my own part, I have to request 
that you will cause careful investigation to be 
made in those cases of civilians which appear to 
require it, with a view to such further proceeding 
as may be requisite and just. It will not be 
desirable to keep alive in the colony the heart- 
burnings connected with these lamentdble occur- 
rences by any very minute endeavour to punish 
every act which may now be the subject of regret. 
But great offences ought to be punished. I rely 
on your Government to accomplish this necessary 
object, and shall expect to receive a full report 
of the measures which have been taken with that 
view. You will, of course, be very careful not to 
give certificates under the Indemnity Act in any 
cases in which there is reasonable ground to 
question the propriety of giving them.” 

Now, I ask whether the House does or 
does not agree with that statement con- 
tained in that despatch from the right hon. 
Gentleman. If the House does agree 
with it I should wish to know what is the 
object of passing a Resolution couched in 
the same words? The present Governor 
of Jamaica is acting upon the instructions 
contained in that despatch, and we see 
that they go to the extent of directing the 
prosecution of some of the persons con- 
nected with these unhappy transactions. 
It appears, then, to me that it would be 
superfluous for the House to affirm any of 
those instructions by embodying them in a 
Resolution of this House. If, however, 
the Resolution implied that something 
more is intended, then I think that we 
ought not to assent to it, as it would, in 
effect, amount to a prejudging the ques- 
tion as to the alleged commission of grave 
excesses of severity on the part of the 
authorities in the island, and as to whe- 
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ther they ought to be punished. With 
regard to the other two Resolutions, I 
understand the third not to be supported 
by any hon. Member, and as to the mode 
in which compensation should be awarded, 
the hon. Member himself seemed to have 
a very vague idea of the principles on 
which it would be prudent to proceed, 
for when asked whether compensation 
out of the Imperial funds ought not to 
cover the losses of those planters who 
suffered injury at the first outbreak of the 
rebellion he said he did not in the least 
care, he would not object to their being in- 
cluded also. But I think this House will 
be slow to give its assent to an abstract 
Resolution in favour of some loose, vague 
principle of compensation to be awarded 
in @ manner and to an extent which the 
Resolution leaves altogether unexplained. 
As to the fourth Resolution, I do not know 
how it is to be described. It asserts that 
because certain persons have been put to 
death without justification, and certain 
others have been punished with great se- 
verity, therefore persons now undergoing 
punishment—who, for all that the Resolu- 
tion affirms, may be suffering with perfect 
propriety and according to their desert— 
ought to be released from that punishment, 
because, forsooth, some other persons were 
treated harshly. That is a system of com- 
pensation this House ought not to adopt, 
and I cannot think that the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for East Surrey intends 
to ask the House to affirm that Resolu- 
tion. My right hon. Friend the late Under 
Secretary for the Colonies, looking on the 
four Resolutions as one, said they were 
not such as the House could be called upon 
to accept—though there were portions of 
those Resolutions to which individually he 
would not object ; and accordingly he pro- 
posed to move the previous Question. My 
right hon. Friend, however, did not advert 
to the practice of the House which would 
lead to you, Sir, putting from the Chair 
the first of those Resolutions distinct from 
the other three, and, consequently, to the 
previous Question being moved to the first 
Resolution. Now, what does this first 
Resolution affirm ?— 

“That this House deplores the excessive pun* 
ishments which followed the suppression of the 
disturbances of October last in the parish of St. 
Thomas, Jamaica, and especially the unnecessary 
frequency with which the punishment of death 
was inflicted.” 


I have read that Resolution over and over 
again, and I must own that as I read it I do 
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not think there is a man in this House 
who would not affirm that Resolution if it 
stood alone. It seems to me to steer clear 
of every objection that might be made to 
other Resolutions, because it uses the word 
‘punishment ” and does not assume, as 
has been done in other Resolutions to-night 
and on former occasions, that particular 
acts committed in the island were illegal. 
On the contrary, by employing the word 
‘* punishment’’ it assumes the legality and 
necessity of the acts of authority at the 
time when these were committed. But I 
want to know can there be a doubt that 
every one of us must deplore in our hearts, 
and ina manner which, I fear, no words 
of a Resolution can adequately express, 
that such acts should have taken place, 
that such excessive punishments should 
have been inflicted, and, above all, that 
the punishment of death should have been 
imposed with such unnecessary frequency ? 
I give those who directed these measures 
full credit for rectitude of purpose ; I do 
not desire to say one word against their 
motives, but I deplore what I believe was 
an error of judgment of a most serious 
kind. For my part, I trust that if the 


previous Question is to be moved, the first 


Resolution may be put separately, that we 
may have the opportunity of voting upon 
it apart from the other three Resvlutions 
which have been proposed. 

Mr. CARDWELL: It is but natural, 
even at this late hour, that I should wish to 
address the House upon this subject. And 
without troubling you at any great length, I 
hope I shall be able to express the views I 
entertain with reference to these Resolu- 
tions. It would not have been natural for 
the Session to terminate without a discus- 
sion in this House upon a subject which 
more than any other in recent times has 
stirred the feelings of the community, and, 
as I can testify, has given to those intrusted 
with the responsibilities of power the deepest 
anxiety and pain. And if it was natural 
that the question should be discussed, from 
every consideration, personal and heredi- 
tary, it was natural that my hon. Friend the 
Member for East Surrey should be the man 
to bring the question before the House of 
Commons, especially when we wish to de- 
plore the severities exercised towards the 
black subjects of Her Majesty in Jamaica 
by those of the white race. I listened to 
the speech of my hon. Friend, and I must 
say, as far as spirit and intention were con- 
cerned, that I did not see in it those quali- 
ties of unfairness which were so severely 
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censured by my right hon. Friend opposite, 
No one who knows my hon. Friend, and no 
one who listened to his statement, could for 
a moment believe that every word which 
fell from him did not fall from the con. 
victions of his head and the feelings of his 
heart. But my hon. Friend did neverthe. 
less convey to the House, I think, a different 
impression with regard to the complaints 
contained in the ponderous book which the 
Commissioners have prepared than that 
conveyed by the Royal Commissioners 
themselves—a difference not in character, 
but in degree, and in a question of this kind 
degree is all important. I hope I shall be 
excused by my hon. Friend if I say that 
upon a question of this gravity to the 
character and interests of this country, and 
to the feelings of all who are dealt with 
when the House of Commons entertains 
such a question, I must prefer the delibe- 
rate and careful finding of the Royal Com. 
missioners, who heard and saw the wit- 
nesses, to the comments of any Gentle- 
man who takes his view from reading the 
documents accompanying their Report. I 
must say that in reading this volume I was 
myself impressed with a more intense feel- 
ing of regret for all that has occurred in 
Jamaica than any previously acquired 
knowledge, or than even the Report of the 
Commissioners had conveyed to my mind. 
It is the invariable effect of detail to in- 
fluence the imagination and the feelings. 
But, I must say, that having gone through, 
as was my duty, the contents of this ghastly 
volume, the feeling left on my mind was 
one of the deepest sorrow and regret. My 
hon. Friend spoke very strongly of those 
who were the subject of alarm at the first 
outbreak of those disturbances, that they 
had acted as cowards, and as if there was 
much less danger than it appears to me 
there really was. He negatived many of 
the atrocities which were at first reported 
to me in the despatch of Governor Eyre, 
many of which certainly do not appear 
to have occurred precisely as Governor 
Eyre at first represented. But let any- 
one read in the evidence the records of 
those atrocities, and he will not only be 
deeply shocked, but will feel that those 
who had to deal with them in the first 
pressure of the emergency were not likely 
to view the details with that calm impar- 
tiality and dispassionate judgment that we 
are now able to bring to the consideration 
of the subject. In dealing with Governor 
Eyre we ought, I think, to remember the 
state of things at that time among the 
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black population of the Southern States of 
America ; that a civil war was going on in 
the neighbouring island of Hayti ; and that 
he was suddenly called on to face an emer- 
gency which arose in a manner as much un- 
expected by him as by anybody else ; enter- 
taining what proved to be an erroneous 
consciousness of safety, he had permitted 
nearly the whole squadron to leave the 
island, and at the moment the force of 
troops at his disposal was not sufficient to 
secure the permanent restoration of order. 
Surrounded by the tears of those who had 
lost their relatives in these dreadful atroci- 
ties, and by the fears of those who wrote to 
him, sometimes truly, often in exaggerated 
terms, from all parts of the island, you 
must bear in mind the difficulties of the 
position in which he was placed. You 
ought not to forget that there was a man 
who, among all these anxieties and alarms, 
did retain some. portion of his self- possession 
and natural courage, and that man was Go- 
vernor Eyre. When a proposal was made 
to apply for aid to Cuba, he was the per- 
son to set his face against it; when a pro- 
posal was made to put Kingston under 
martial law, he was the person to,refuse ; 
and still later, I think as late as November, 
when the suggestion was made by a brave 
and experienced soldier, whose recommen- 
dation was endorsed by the Major General, 
that four other parishes should be put under 
martial law, Governor Eyre was the man 
who opposed the project. It was our duty not 
to forget these considerations; and we did, 
therefore, cordially agree with the Com- 
missioners in giving Governor Eyre credit 
for the vigour and promptitude with which 
he repressed the insurrection. We were told 
to-night that no great danger ever existed. 
But such is not the language of the Com- 
missioners. In one of their resolutions 
they spoke of an apparently formidable 
insurrection. Do we not know that forty 
miles of country were for days in the pos- 
session of the insurgents, that houses were 
gutted and in flames, that loyal inhabitants 
of the district had been killed, that the 
Court House was burnt down, the Custos 
and inspector of police were murdered, 
ond that magistrates with their families 
were flying from the locality ? In one of 
the resolutions the Commissioners say— 
“That though the original design for the over- 
throw of constituted authority was confined to a 
small portion of the parish of St. Thomas-in-the- 
East, yet that the disorder in fact spread with 
singular rapidity over an extensive tract of coun- 
try, and that such was the state of excitement 
Prevailing in other parts of the island, that had 
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more than a momentary success been obtained by 
the insurgents, their ultimate overthrow would 
have been attended with a still more fearful loss 
of life and property.” 
Now, that is what I call the solemn decision 
of the Commissioners, arrived at after a 
most careful and anxious study of this pain- 
ful subject. They were of opinion that 
the prompt repression of the disturbances 
was a measure of mercy, as well as a 
measure of justice— 
“ A little fire is quickly trodden out 

Which, being suffered, rivers cannot quench.” 
Feeling the justice of this judgment of 
the Commissioners, we felt it our duty 
to give the credit due to Governor Eyre. 
But when I come to speak of the mea- 
sures which were afterwards adopted, a 
very different duty devolves upon me. I 
see my right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
Russell Gurney) who, at great sacrifice 
to himself, undertook, with Sir Henry 
Storks and Mr. Maule, this responsible, 
difficult, and painful duty, and if I say 
anything at all at variance with the facts 
he will be able to correct me. The con- 
tinuance of martial law for so long a pe- 
riod of time, and the execution, and the 
flogging of so large a number of our fel- 
low-subjects in pursuance of the sentence 
of martial law, were proceedings which it 
is certainly impossible to do other than in 
the strongest way to deplore and con- 
demn. It was a grievous fault ; and, by 
the censure it has entailed, it has been 
answered grievously. I have reason to 
know that the punishment which has 
fallen upon Governor Eyre has been 
deeply felt. I have not the honour of his 
acquaintance, but [ believe him to be a 
man of courage and also of humanity. I 
do not palliate his errors ; I deeply deplore 
them; but I am, nevertheless, convinced 
that he acted with the real belief that he 
was discharging his duty. The House is 
aware that, from the reign of Charles II. 
to the present time, statutes passed by the 
Legislature of Jamaica, and sanctioued by 
the Crown, have authorized, under certain 
circumstances, and with certain limitations, 
the proclamation of martial law. The sta- 
tute now in force limits to one month the 
duration of any such proclamation. For 
the existence of these statutes Governor 
Eyre was not responsible. If they ought 
to have been, repealed, which is not the 
question we are now considering, the blame 
may rest upon successive Governments, 
which have permitted them to continue. 
But it appears to me that Governor Eyre 
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fell into the mistake of considering that 
because a month was the extreme period 
limited by the statute for the duration of 
martial law when once proclaimed, there- 
fore its continuance for a month was justi- 
fiable and regular, irrespectively of any 
continuing necessity. The Commissioners 
and Her Majesty’s late Government agreed 
in their conclusion, approved the original 
proclamation, but disapproved and con- 
demned its continuance. Then, the ques- 
tion has been raised whether Mr. Eyre ought 
to be brought to trial before a jury of his 
countrymen. Her Majesty’s late Govern- 
ment were not of opinion that he ought so 
to be put upon his trial. I do not think 
my words were correctly quoted in the 
early part of the evening. The despatch 
will show that the first reason given for not 
replacing him in his position as Governor 
was our disapproval of his conduct created 
by the Report of the Commission ; but 
we did not think that it was consistent 
with our duty to expose him, as my hon. 
Friend the Member for Westminster sug- 
gested, to trial before a jury of his country- 
men. On the contrary, we agreed with 
my hon. Friend the Member for East 
Surrey who left the chair of the Jamaica 
Committee rather than be party to a pro- 
secution. I do not think that any one who 
has due regard to the truth can deny that 
Mr. Eyre really shared in the belief, uni- 
versal at the moment among all the white 
and coloured men of the island, that a con- 
spiracy for their destruction had existed, 
and that Mr. Gordon was toa great extent 
guilty of promoting it. We were of opi- 
nion, for the reasons stated by my hon. 
Friend, that it was not a case for a criminal 
prosecution, but was properly dealt with 
by the removal of Governor Eyre from his 
office. With regard to martial law itself 
I shall say nothing, for the reasons stated 
by the hon. Gentleman who last spoke. I 
will only observe that what we have done 
in respect to Governor Eyre was founded 
upon principles that are laid down by the 
greatest authorities that have adorned the 
literature of this country. In one of them 
I find— 


‘*When law is silenced by the noise of arms, 
the rulers of the armed force must punish as 
equitably as they can those crimes which threaten 
their own safety and that of society. Every 
moment beyond is usurpation. As soon as the 
law can act, every other mode of punishing sup- 
posed crime is itself an enormous crime.” 


Upon that principle we have acted through- 


out. So much with regard to Mr. Eyre : 


Mr. Cardweit 
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with regard to those who have acted under 
him, I gave the following instructions :— 


Jamaica. 


“‘T have communicated copies of your report, 
with the appendix, to the Secretary of State for 
War, and to the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty, who are the proper judges of the conduct 
of the military and naval officers engaged in these 
On my own part, I have to request 
that you will cause careful investigation to be 
made in those cases of civilians which appear to 
require it, with a view to such further proceedings 
as may be requisite and just. It will not be de. 
sirable to keep alive inthe colony the heart-burn- 
ings connected with these lamentable occurrences 
by any very minute endeavour to punish every 
act which may now be the subject of regret. But 
great offences ought to be punished. I rely on 
your Government to accomplish this necessary 
object, and shall expect to receive a full report 
of the measures which have been taken with that 
view.” 


Now, I understand from the speeches of 
my hon. and learned Friend and of my 
right hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies that the present Go- 
vernment will adhere to those instruc. 
tions, and that the Governor of the colony 
is carrying them into effect. Ramsay is 
being tried for his life, and Ensign Cullen 
and Dr. Morris have also teen arraigned, 
while further proceedings are in progress, 
I now come to examine the Resolutions 
proposed by my hon. Friend the Member 
for East Surrey. ‘I am quite sure that he 
has no other object in view than to pro- 
mote the ends of justice and humanity ; 
and that he has introduced the subject in 
order that it may be considered by the 
House of Commons with a view to further- 
ing the ends of justice and promoting the 
interests of the colony. Looking at it, 
then, in that light, it appears to me that 
it is impossible that any Member of this 
House can differ from the opinion expressed 
in the first of those Resolutions. With 
regard to the other three, I will frankly 
say that I sympathize with the spirit 
which has dictated them. As to the second, 
it would be strange if I did not agree with 
it, since I believe the sentiments it con- 
tains have been largely taken from the 
despatch I had the honour to lay upon the 
table. With regard to the next, which 
deals with compensation, I should un- 
doubtedly have pursued, had I remained in 
office, the policy which I doubt not will 
be pursued by those who have succeeded 
me. I should have communicated with 
the new Governor of Jamaica, and re- 
quested him to consider how far it was ex- 
pedient to make compensation to those who 
have sustained unmerited injuries in the 
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course of the disturbances in the island. ; Henry Storks, and of the right hon. and 
Neither should I have confined it to one side, | learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Russell 
but have required investigation into the; Gurney), and lastly, of Mr. J. B. Maule, 
claims not only of the poor people who had | upon the Commission. You have also 
suffered from the severities we all deplore ;| been most fortunate in having for your 
but also into the claims of those magis-| first Governor, under the new constitu- 
trates, landed proprietors and others, whose | tion, such an able and experienced pub- 
property was destroyed in the original dis-| lic servant as Sir John Grant. What 
turbances. Then as to the amnesty. My | will be Sir John Grant’s first object in 
hon. and learned Friend was very satiri-/ beginning his new Government? Te 
cal upon the logical absurdity of remit-| will endeavour to secure the confidence of 
ting sentences that might have been justly | all classes in Jamaica—to assure them by 
passed, while other sentences that were| his acts that he is not the representative 
too severe, or altogether unjust, were not| or partizan of the white or black, but the 
touched : and it must be borne in mind) servant of the Queen—come to give equal 
that the severities of martial law had | justice to all. That I am sure is his desire, 
already terminated, when martial law | and it will also, I hope, accurately deseribe 
itself had ceased; amnesty could now} his conduct. But if we fetter him with the 
have no effect on them. The only sen-| Resolutions proposed, the second of which 
tences which could now be affected by an | tells him to deal with severity towards the 
amnesty would be sentences which had | white, and the last to give amnesty to the 
been passed by the constituted tribunals} black, while the third proposes to give 
of the island in the regular course of law. ; compensation only to the black to the 
I will now state to my hon. Friend what} exclusion of the white proprietor who 
appears to me to be sufficient reason for! has suffered—my belief is that Sir John 
not pressing this matter upon the House. | Grant will not be placed in very advan- 
First, I do not think it has been the prac-! tageous circumstances for commencing 
tice of this House—the ultimate Court of | his new Government. It seems to me 
Appeal, which is always ready to redress | that it would be far better to leave cases 
the grievance of every subject of Her Ma-| where compensation and amnesty are 
jesty—to interpose its high authority while | prayed to be decided in the natural course 
proceedings of a judicial character are ac- | by consultations between the Government 
tually in progress. Ramsay is being tried | of Jamaica and the Secretary of State at 
for his life, while serious charges against | home. I say this without objecting to the 
others are being investigated by the con-| spirit of the Resolutions ; I entirely concur 
stituted authorities. It seems to me more | with the proposals to grant both amnesty 
natural and desirable that the [House should | and compensation, and also to administer 
reserve its decision until those proceedings | punishment when deserved ; but I believe, 
are over ; it will then be competent to form | from the reasons I have given, that it would 
an opinion upon them. Then, as to com-| be unwise for the House to express that 
pensation my hon, Friend seems to think | opinion by a formal Resolution. Before 1 
it should come from the revenues of this | sit down I wish to allude to another sub- 
country ; but I feel sure the Chancellor of | ject which has not been mentioned in the 
the Exchequer will not be so ready to ex- course of this debate, but which I should 
press such an opinion. As it is, we have! not pass by unnoticed. It will be remem- 
two regiments supported at the public ex-! bered that in the first despatch, in which 
pense for the protection of Jamaica, and| Governor Eyre spoke of the principal 
my impression is that, if any compensation | causes of the disturbances, be alluded to a 
for these disturbances were granted, it | letter which had been addressed to me by 
would be out of the revenues of the colony | Dr. Underhill, and he attributed to that 
itself; and if that be so, it would be un-| letter in great part the origin of the dis- 
usual for the House of Commons to pass a|turbances. As it was in consequence of 
Resolution upon the subject. Another | my having communicated the letter to 
most powerful reason for declining te come} Governor Eyré that it obtained publicity, 
tothe Resolutions offered for our acceptance | I feel bound to express an opinion upon that 
is to be found in the arrangements made for | part of the case. The letter, which was 
the future government of the colony. A | brought to me I believe by the hon. Member 
most able man has just been appointed Go- | for Bristol, was perfectly bond fide, ani ad- 
vernor of Jamaica. You have been most | dressed to me for the purpose of obtaining 
fortunate in securing the services of Sir | practical inquiry into the subject. I accor- 
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dingly sent it to the Governor for that 
purpose. If the consequences which have 
been said since to have resulted from that 
letter could have been reasonably expected 
by the Government of Jamaica, I think it 
was not necessary to give the letter publi- 
city ; and that the publishers of the letter, 
and not its writer, must be held respon- 
sible. I will further say, in regard to the 
persons connected with that letter, that 
when the despatch was published in the 
London Gazette, nothing could have been 
more reasonable and moderate than the 
course they pursued ; and of all the depu- 
tations which came to me in that period of 
excitement, there was none more temperate 
and calm in dealing with the subject than 
a deputation of Baptists which came from 
different parts of the country in company 
with the hon. Member for Bristol (Sir Mor- 
ton Peto). In conclusion, Sir, I hope my 
hon. Friend will agree with me, that we 
should not be justified in dividing upon the 
Motions which have been submitted to the 
House. He must see that even among his 
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own friends there is not a perfect concur- | 
rence of opinion. I do not know whether 
the hon. Member for Westminster would | 
vote with him, but he has given notice of | 


an Amendment which asks us to declare | 
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feited for ever all title to be heard on this 
question in this House. He wished, how- 
ever, to impress upon the House that if 
they now allowed the deeds which had 
been done in Jamaica to pass without being 
dealt with by any judicial tribunal, they 
would be the first generation of Englishmen 
who had shirked the duty of seeing that 
the honour of England did not come to dis- 
grace in the hands of persons who repre- 
sented us in the colonies, and who bore our 
honour and our authority on their shoulders, 
He would not go far back, but he would 
give two or three instances of what had 
been done in this country with regard to 
Colonial Governors within the last 100 
years. He did not intend to say a word 
with regard to Governor Eyre and the case 
of Mr. Gordon, for he quite agreed with the 
Attorney General that, as these matters 
might come before a judicial tribunal—and 
he certainly hoped they would—this was 
not the place to speak of them. The first 
case to which he would refer was that of 
Governor Sabine, the Governor of Gibral- 
tar, just 100 years ago. A military train 
started from Gibraltar, and connected with 
the artillery train was a carpenter who was 
tried by court martial and flogged. The 
sentence passed upon the man was simply 


Jamaica. 


that the recent transactions in Jamaica | affirmed by Governor Sabine, and for that 
require investigations of a character which | he was tried in this country and found 
can be satisfactorily met by a judicial tri- | guilty of trespass. The case was men- 
bunal only. I trust, then, we shall not | tioned shortly by Lord Mansfield, but the 
divide upon the question, and I sincerely | amount of damages was not stated. The 
hope that these disturbances, the last of a next case was that of Governor Mostyn, of 
long series of troubles which have afflicted | Minorea, in 1773. At that time the island 
Jamaica, will be succeeded by a period of | was in at least as troubled a state as Ja- 
prosperity such as the colony has never | maica in 1865, and there was a certain 
before known. It is in itself one of the! wine grower, named Fabricas, who was 
most fertile in Her Majesty’s dominions, | very troublesome to the Government, who 


and is blessed with a splendid climate. It | 
was called by Lord Rodney, when by his | 
splendid victory he had saved it, the first 
gem in the diadem of England, and with- 
out going as far as Rodney in his enthu- 
siasm went, I think it reasonable to hope | 


was in the habit of perpetually getting up 
petitions in favour of free trade in wine, 


jand at last he threatened to come with 
| 200 wine growers behind him. 
|vernor called a council of field officers in 


The Go- 


the island, and consulted three of the 


that, under her future Government, the | Judges, and with the consent of that body 
island, which has hitherto been a warning | so formed he seized upon Mr. Fabricas, 
to our other possessions in the West In- | imprisoned him for a week, and then sent 
dies, may enjoy such prosperity as to | him away to Carthagena, his own country, 
for a year’s banishment. Mr, Fabricas 
prosecuted the Government in this country 
It was an action brought 


make it an example to the surrounding | 
colonies. 


Mr. THOMAS HUGHES, in support- | for that conduct. 
ing the Amendment of the hon. Member | before a civil judicial tribunal, beeause the 


for Westminster, said, he found himself in | offence charged was not of a nature to be 


the category of those who, according to the | heard before a criminal tribunal. The de- 
dictum which they heard earlier in the | fence was that the island was almost in 4 
evening from the right hon. Gentleman the | state of insurrection, and that in three cases 
Under Secretary for the Colonies, had for- | former Governments had done exactly the 


Mr. Cardwell 
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same thing. The Lord Chief Justiee De 
Grey, who tried the action, laid it down 
that the defendant had acted with a great 
deal of caution, judgment, and prudence— 
he might almost say with impartiality— 
but yet a verdict was found for the plain- 
tif with £3,000 damages. A new trial 
was moved for and refused, and upon a writ 
of error being brought, it was contended for 
the Governor that he was only accountable 
tothe King in Council. Lord Mansfield, 
before whom the case then went, laid it 
down that in an English Court of Justice 
such monstrous propositions as that a Go- 
vernor acting by virtue of letters patent 
under the Great Seal could do what he 
pleased, and was accountable to God and 
his own conscience, formed a doctrine which 
could not possibly be maintained, because 
if he was not accountable in that court he 
was not accountable anywhere. He added 
that the King in Council had no jurisdie- 
tion in the matter, not being able to give 
damages, reparation, or punishment. The 
judgment was, therefore, affirmed. The 
Jast case was that of General Picton, who 
became Governor of Trinidad after it was 
taken by Sir Ralph Abercromby, and who 
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General Picton throughout the whole of the 
time he had so gloriously led the fighting 
brigade in the Peninsular war. The men of 
that day felt that such a course as that 
pursued by Picton ought not to be allowed to 
remain unpunished ; and he (Mr. Hughes) 
contended that at the present moment 
the conduct of Governor Eyre ought not to 
be condoned without the intervention of a 
trial before a legal tribunal. Te had no 
hesitation in declaring that if he found him- 
self placed in the position at present oc- 
eupied by Governor Eyre he would ask for 
such a trial as the only mode of duly con- 
sulting the honour and interest of England 
which had been committed to his charge; 
and he earnestly hoped that that was the 
mode in whieh that question would yet be 
determined. 

Cotorye, NORTH said, he would not have 
troubled the House with any observations 
except for one or two of the remarks 
which had fallen from the hon. Member 
for East Surrey. That hon. Member had 
thought fit to apply the epithet ‘* coward- 
ly’ to Dr. Bowerbank, a friend of his ; 
but he had not explained in what way the 
conduct of that gentleman was cowardly, 


had received written instructions from Sir| As the Custos of Kingston, it was Dr, 


Ralph that no sentence was to be executed Bowerbank’s duty to arrest Mr. Gordon, 
in criminal matters without his (General) and that duty he performed in as unob- 


Pieton’s) approbation. Everything in the 
island at the time was disturbed, and no 
man’s property was safe. A robbery was 
committed in the colony at the house of a 
person named Peter Roez, and suspicion 
fell on a mulatto girl named Louisa Cal- 
deron. The Judge referred the matter to 
General Picton, and the mulatto girl was 
subjected to torture, with a view to extract 
from her a confession of her guilt. She was 
tied by the right hand, and the left foot 
rested on a spike, and there she was kept 
till she fainted. It happened that a Com- 
mission was sent at the time to advise as 
to the state and government of the colony, 
and that Commission brought home news 
of what had taken place, and a public 
prosecution was instituted, and a defence 
was set up which seemed to answer the 
objection of the hon. Member for Brad- 
ford as to any judicial proceeding in the 
present case. The defence was that un- 
der the law of Spain torture of this kind 
was allowable, and that the Governor 
was within the law when he ordered the 
girl to be tortured. General Picton was 
found guilty of having violated the law. 
A motion was then made for a new trial, 
and the charge continued to hang over 


| 
| 











jectionable a manner as possible. The 
term ** cowardly ’’ could not well be ap- 
plied in this country by one gentleman to 
another with impunity ; and, as Dr, Bower- 
bank had been in England for several 
months, it would have been better if the 
hon. Member had applied it to him during 
that period. [Zaughter.] Ue quite un- 
derstood that laugh, but English gentle- 
men usually refrained from using epithets 
of that kind towards each other. The hon, 
Member had also stated that Governor 
Eyre had a force of 2,000 men at his dis- 
posal, but that number was only arrived at 
by mixing up with the regular troops 
sailors, marines, mounted police, and per- 
sons of that description. Governor Eyre 
had only a weak battalion of the 6th Re- 
giment and a black regiment, and remem- 
bering what occurred in India in the case 
of the Native army, and bearing also in 
mind that no one knew beforehand what 
course the Maroons would take, it was 
obvious that Governor Eyre could safely 
rely only on the 6th Regiment. The flip- 
paney which individual officers had exhi- 
bited had been animadverted upon, and any 
such spirit was certainly much to be re- 
gretted ; for he believed that, if there was 
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one feeling more conspicuously displayed 
than another by English officers generally, 
whether belonging to the army or the navy, 
it was that of extreme humanity, and no- 
thing could be more painful to a British 
officer than to be called upon to perform 
anything like an act of cruelty. But it 
should be recollected that those acts were 
done during a time of insurrection, when 
there were but a few thousands of white 
people whom a handful of troops had to 
protect from the mass of the population of 
the island. Some hon. Gentlemen appeared 
to think that every negro who was killed 
during these unhappy transactions was 
murdered, while every white man who was 
butchered only got what he deserved. 

Sir ROUNDELL PALMER: Sir, I 
shall not detain the House for more than 
a few minutes ; but I am anxious briefly to 
state the view which I take of the Resolu- 
tions now before us, and also to notice 
some of the points that have been raised in 
this discussion. As to the Resolutions, 
there is not a word from which I dissent, 
either in the first or the second of them ; 
and, from what I have gathered in the 
course of the debate, I think the House 
generally is disposed to place upon record 
its affirmance of the first Resolution. But, 
as to the second Resolution, the reason 
why I do not wish to see it placed upon 
record as a Resolution of this House is 
because I approve of the substance of it, 
and because the course which it recom- 


mends is the course which the Government | 


have already taken, and which they are 
continuing to take. If the Government 
were not adopting the course which the 
Hlouse thought ought to be adopted — 
if they appeared to be remiss and inat- 
tentive to the necessity of dealing with 
serious abuses committed in the course 
of the insurrection, then, no doubt, it 
would be most competent and might be 
proper and perhaps also necessary for 
the House to express its opinion in or- 
der to compel the Government to do their 
duty. But I believe it to be a proceed- 
ing most unusual, and [ think not con- 
venient, certainly unnecessary—if the Go- 
vernment are already pursuing the course 
which the House deems to be right, 
and which has for its purpose and object 
the execution of justice against any per- 
sons who may be inculpated by these 
transactions—for the House under those 
circumstances to pass a Resolution which, 
if it could have any effect at all, could only 
have the effect of infusing a political ele- 
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ment into what ought to be a strictly ju- 
dicial proceeding. And here I must repeat 
that I give my entire and cordial assent to 
the substance of these Resolutions, and, 
with little exception, to the substance of 
what was said by my hon. Friend the Mem. 
ber for East Surrey, so far as I can recall 
it, in his able speech. But I cannot agree 
with what he said at the conclusion of his 
speech, when he seemed to put the case in 
this way—that the House must either ap- 
prove and endorse the occurrences to which 
he referred, or it must adopt these Resolu- 
tions. Now, I do not think that the House 
is put into any such dilemma. The House 
may approve the sentiments expressed in 
the Resolutions, and while it does approve 
them may feel it to be unnecessary and 
inexpedient to interfere either with the 
due course of justice or with inquiry. 
Before sitting down I should not like to 
omit saying that I dissent from any ob- 
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|} servations which may be made for the 
purpose of extenuating these excesses, 
| There can be no doubt of the general truth 
of that which the hon. Member (Mr. Stuart 
Mill) has ably stated, that exactly in the 
degree in which those who .«dminister mar- 
tial law are removed from the responsibili- 
ties attending the ordinary administration 
of justice, in that very degree is it the duty 
‘of those who are’ in charge over them to 
watch, and severely repress all excesses 
and abuses which may be committed in the 
operation of martial law. And when we 
look to the numbers of those who have 
suffered death in these unhappy transac- 
tions, even without drawing the limit of 
time, and seeing how large a proportion of 
these persons were put to death after the 
practical suppression of the insurrection, it 
|is impossible not to conclude that errors, 
not to say crimes, of a deplorable cha- 
racter have been committed. Now, 4 
| few words only with regard to the obser- 
{vations of my hon. Friend (Mr. Thomas 
| Hughes) upon the Motion of the hon. 
| Member for Westminster, which he sup- 
| ports. Every word which my hon. Friend 
| said to show how necessary was that Mo- 
tion seemed to me to show how unneces- 
sary it was. He cited several cases in which 
actions for damages had been brought 
against Governors of colonies by persons 
'who had illegally suffered wrong at the 
hands of those Governors. Well, that is 4 
remedy which belongs to the person ag- 
grieved. He wants no Resolution of this 
House to enable him to bring his action. 
My hon. Friend mentioned the proceedings 
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taken against Governor Picton for permit- 
ting the administration of torture to an in- 
dividual in an illegal manner. If anything 
of that sort can be proved against the Go- 
vernor, @ public prosecution will also lie 
here. No Resolution of this House is needed 
for the institution of a criminal prosecu- 
tion. And, further, I collect that in the 


opinion of some persons there is a case of | 


this kind, and that it is their intention to 
bring it to the test of law. They can do 
so if they please, but that is no reason 
for passing a Resolution, especially one 
couched in a vague form, not showing what 
particular kind of judicial investigation is 
to be instituted, or by what authority, but 
simply stating that the recent transactions 
in Jamaica require investigation of a cha- 
racter which can be only satisfactorily made 
by a judicial tribunal. Now, we know per- 
fectly well that a judicial tribunal cannot 
investigate these transactions generally ; 
they can only be brought before such a 
tribunal by means of a definite charge 
against an individual, and then of course it 
will be for the Court to say whether the 
charge is or is not made out upon the 
evidence. No vote of the House is neces- 
sary for that purpose ; and, therefore, all 
the reasons which have been given in sup- 
port of that proposition are in truth reasons 
for confining ourselves at present to that 
general expression of opinion which will be 
given if we assent to the first Resolution 
of my hon. Friend. 

Mz. RUSSELL GURNEY: I have 
been exceedingly unwilling to take any 
part in this debate, believing that the po- 
sition which I had the honour of holding 
precluded me from entering into many 
of the topics which have been discussed 
this evening, and feeling, also, that in 
the position I at present fill I may pos- 
sibly have to pronounce judicially upon 
other points which have been raised in 
the course of the debate. Upon some 
of the questions. touched on this even- 
ing, therefore, I feel myself debarred 
from saying a single word: and I do not 
think I should have been induced to break 
the silence I had imposed upon myself had 
it not been for some observations which 
fell from my right hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. 
Adderley), and also for the challenge given 
by my hon. Friend the late Under Secre- 
tary. Iwas called upon by him to state 
whether, in point of fact, I had changed 
the opinion expressed in the Report to 
which I was party—namely, that Gordon 
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in our opinion was not shown to have been 
guilty of the offence attributed to him, or 
of any complicity in the conspiracy. I 
certainly have not changed that opinion. 
I entertain it as fully now as before. I 
am perfectly satisfied that the evidence on 
which Gordon was convicted was wholly 
insufficient to justify the conviction, and I 
am also satisfied, having carefully exa- 
mined all the evidence adduced before us 
in the course of our inquiry, that, in the 
words of the Report— 

“ Although it appears exceedingly probable that 
Mr. Gordon, by his words and writings, produced 
a material effect on the minds of Bogle and his 
followers, and did much to produce that state of 
excitement and discontent in different parts of the 
island which rendered the spread of the insurrec- 
tion exceedingly probable, yet we cannot see, in 
the evidence which has been adduced, any suffi- 
cient proof either of his complicity in the outbreak 
at Morant Bay or of his having been a party to a 
general conspiracy against the Government.” 


Jamaica. 


Of course I do not shrink from what is 
stated in the Report — that we were of 
opinion that there had been very question- 
able speeches and writings on the part of 
Gordon—matters that might possibly have 
subjected him to an indictment for sedi- 
tion-—but that was a wholly different thing 
from the crime for which he was convicted, 
and it would not justify the sentence passed 
upon him, and, unfortunately, carried into 
execution. I do not know whether I ought 
to go further ; but I cannot help saying a 
few words respecting the description of the 
original outbreak given by the hon. Member 
for East Surrey (Mr. Buxton). I cannot con- 
ceive how he could have looked at the Re- 
port, or at the evidence on which it is based, 
without coming to the conclusion that the 
outbreak had in it something far more 
serious than that which he has suggested. 
The hon. Member told us that candour 
compelled him to state that at the time 
of the outbreak considerable irritation ex- 
isted among the black population, in con- 
sequence of their being driven from lands 
which they thought they were entitled to 
possess. But that was not the origin of 
the outbreak. Those who originated it 
were not persons who had been driven from 
lands to which they believed themselves 
entitled, They were persons who, to a very 
great extent, were settled upon their own 
freeholds. No doubt they availed them- 
selves of the general desire on the part of 
the black population not, indeed, to retain 
possession of Jands on which they had set- 
tled with a questionable title, but to become 
possessed of lands which had never been 
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occupied by them, and to which they had 
no title whatever. There was a general 
idea among the black population that all 
“the back lands,” as they were called, 
had been originally the property of the 
Queen, and that the Queen by some grant, 
which had been concealed from them by 
the mancuvres of the white population, 
had made these “ back lands” over to the 
negroes. That was the notion which ex- 
isted among the blacks about the land, and 
the originators of the outbreak took ad- 
vantage of the excitement upon that sub- 
ject in order to produce the “ disaffection ” 
which undoubtedly prevailed to a large ex- 
tent in the island. But the hon. Gentle- 
man altogether ignores the planned rising 
among the negroes, proved by witness 
after witness who came before us, and 
upon which I cannot understand that 
there can be any question—the actual 
drillings which went on among the people, 
their formation into different companies, 
with colonels and captains appointed over 
them, and the speeches addressed to them, 
in which they were told that the time would 
come when the effect of their drilling would 
be seen, and they would obtain the advan- 
tages promised them by those who origi- 
nated the outbreak. We find from what oc- 
curred afterwards that there was a great 
deal more in the outbreak than a dispute 
about land. Throughout the few days that 
the outbreak lasted, the war cry and watch- 
word of the negro was “Colour for colour !’’ 
‘* Buckra country for us,’’ they said, ‘‘ buck- 
ra” being the negro term for the whites. 
Then a perfectly different course was pur- 
sued from that which was followed in other 
insurrections. Formerly the regular course 
has been to set fire to the planters’ houses 
and burn down the estate buildings. In 
this case, however, every plantation, with 
the trash-houses, where the sugar is ma- 
nufactured, and the estate buildings, re- 
mained untouched — the ery being, ‘* No 
touch trash-houses ; we want them for us.”’ 
At another place the plan was distinctly 
announced that in the following week, after 
the negroes had possessed themselves of 
the whole country, they would come down 
and take up the crops, because the white 
population would then be driven away, and 
would be no more seen in the island. Now, 
in dwelling upon the severities employed, 
which I deplore and condemn as strongly 
as anybody can, and which I think we 
have condemned pretty strongly in our Re- 
port, it is not quite right to ignore all this 
and to forget the real state of the island, 
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the danger which had to be encountered 
by the whole white population, and the 
difficulties which beset those in authority 
at the time of the outbreak. I join most 
cordially in almost everything which has 
been said by my hon. Friend the late Under 
Secretary for the Colonies ; and the anx- 
iety which I felt, and which all the Com. 
misioners felt, was that something should 
be done in order to prevent the recurrence 
of events similar to those which took place 
in Jamaica. I do trust that we shall not 
allow this occasion to pass away, without 
doing something in order to insure that if 
martial law is again resorted to in that 
island, steps shall be taken to point out 
how it is to be enforced. That the prac- 
tice of proclaiming martial law has ex- 
isted for centuries in Jamaica there can 
be no doubt. That every Governor has 
gone out with the belief that he had that 
power in his hands, and could exercise it 
when the occasion required, there is also 
no doubt. One of the misfortunes of 
Mr. Eyre was the nature of the advice 
which was offered all around him, and the 
utter want of any assistance from any per- 
sons with whom he was brought into con- 
tact. I do trust that the suggestions made 
by my hon. Friend will not be allowed to 
drop. Not only has martial law existed 
for centuries in Jamaica, but very recently 
power to declare martial law where it did 
not exist before has been given in other 
parts of the West Indies ; and these laws 
have been sanctioned by the Home Go- 
vernment. The time has, therefore, really 
come when, seeing what has been the re- 
sult of the declaration of martial law in 
this instance, and what disgrace has rested 
upon this country in consequence, we should 
not content ourselves with condemning 
those who were placed in such difficult cir- 
cumstances, but should see whether some 
steps cannot be taken to lay down what 
these powers are, and in what mode, and 
with what safeguards, they may best be 
exercised. 

Mr. BUXTON, in reply, withdrew the 
expression ‘“‘ cowardly,” as applied to Dr. 
Bowerbank, and said he had candidly ad- 
mitted that the rioters who went to Morant 
Bay intended mischief, and perhaps mur- 
der, and that expressions were used which 
seemed to indicate an intention to mas- 
sacre the whites, but he had shown from 
what occurred that such a design could 
have been entertained by only a few ne- 
groes. The first Resolution had been 
accepted by the House, and he was glad 
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of it ; but the House should clearly under- 
stand that in accepting it they were passing 
a most decisive and emphatic condemnation 
upon excessive severity, which had been 
employed after the disturbances had been 
put down. 

Previous Question, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. AYRTON said, that if it were 
accepted in the sense stated by the Mover, 
the House would commit the injustice it 
denounced by condemning persons whose 
conduct had not been inquired into, and 
who had not been heard in their own de- 
fence ; and it would be a most extraordi- 
nary thing for such persons to be sent 
before a legal tribunal with the weight of 
an emphatic vote of condemnation by the 
House of Commons hanging over them. 
Either these persons had been guilty of a 
most serious offence, or they were innocent. 
If guilty, they ought in some way to 
be brought to justice; and he could not 
conceive that the House would evade legal 
proceedings by “‘ deploring”’ something 
which had happened. He regretted to 
hear it contended that there was any diffi- 
culty about bringing to justice persons who 
had unnecessarily put the Queen’s subjects 
to death by hundreds. We had a precedent 
in what happened in the case of an insur- 
rection in India thirty years ago. It had 
to be grappled with by a small military 
foree, and a Civil officer sent a young 
military officer into the field with an am- 
biguous commission to put down the insur- 
rection, and not to embarrass himself with 
prisoners. The insurgents asa body fled ; 
some surrendered and sought the protection 
of the military officer, who had them hanged 
by his troops, whose courage was sustained 
by music. He was properly tried by court 
martial, for inter arma silent leges. He 
was dismissed the army ; and although on 
account of his youth there was a great dis- 
position to restore him, the Duke of Wel- 
lington firmly insisted that he should not 
be restored, because he had carried on 
warlike operations with cruelty. If officers 
of the army and navy, in carrying on mili- 
tary operations, put people to death un- 
necessarily, it was the bounden duty of the 
Government to have them brought to trial, 
like that officer, and judged by courts 
martial. The proclamation issued in Ja- 
maica authorized Her Majesty’s troops to 
exercise all the rights of belligerents ; and 
during the four year’s civil war in Ame- 
nica every attempt to put to death any who 
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were taken prisoners with arms in their 
hands was deprecated in this country with 
the odium it deserved. Should it be said 
that in one of our colonies a military foree, 
putting down insurrection, unnecessarily 
put hundreds to death, and that the House 
of Commons did nothing but deplore the 
unfortunate circumstances. Obviously for 
such excesses both military officers and 
civilians must be held responsible in the 
ouly way they could be. When it had 
been proclaimed that the law was sus- 
pended, and that the civil tribunals had no 
cognizance of what had occurred, there 
was but one tribunal to which any man 
could be held responsible, and that was the 
tribunal of Parliament. The House was 
bound to’inquire into this matter, and to 
ascertain who was responsible for the acts 
which had been committed. If this Reso- 
lution were passed it could only lead to 
further proceedings. This was a question 
of misconduct in the discharge of a great 
public duty, and the man who had miscon- 
ducted himself must be brought to justice 
in that Assembly. He maintained, there- 
fore, that the House ought not to pass this 
Resolution. The hon? Member for West- 
minster ought to be allowed to bring for- 
ward this subject again on the reassem- 
bling of Parliament, when he trusted that 
the House would vindicate its authority, 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: If Governor Eyre is to be brought 
to justice in Parliament it must be by pro- 
cess of impeachment, and it is for the hon. 
Gentleman and those who act with him to 
consider whether they have grounds for so 
grave an act. But what I want to call the 
attention of the House to is that this Reso- 
lution, if it be passed, could never be the 
foundation of an impeachment, because it 
is based throughout on the assumption that 
everything which was done was legal. The 
expression here, ‘‘ that this House deplores 
the excessive punishments which followed 
the suppression of the disturbances,’’ of 
course implies that those acts were legal, 
because the use of the term ‘‘ punishment” 
is an acknowledgment that it was the result 
of a legal act. It would not, therefore, be 
possible to take this Resolution as the 


groundwork of an impeachment of Go- 


vernor Eyre. In passing the Resolution 
the House would only express what the 
words expressed, and not the interpretation 
put upon them by the hon, Member for 
East Surrey (Mr. Buxton) ; for, indeed, I 
must protest against that interpretation. 
The Resolution deplores what took place 
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in Jamaica, and I suppose there is no one] Resolution 3. 

in this House who does not deplore that} Mr. BUXTON said, with regard to 
which, whatever may be the result, all must | the third Resolution, that he understood 
look upon as a great shame and calamity |it was under the consideration of the 
to this country. But, at the same time,|Government whether it might not be 
the Resolution assumes throughout that all | desirable to give compensation to those 
which was done was done legally; and while whose property had been wantonly and 
it regrets everything that occurred, it does | cruelly destroyed, and therefore he would 
not leave in doubt its opinion that the ac- | not press the Resolution. 
tion of the authorities was perfectly legal. 
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Mr. ADDERLEY: What he had said 
Nor is there any allusion in this Resolution | was that this Resolution was differently 
to any individuals. The hon, Gentleman, | worded from the one which was on the 
it is true, said that there was an allusion to; paper yesterday, when the proposition 
the conduct of individuals who ought to be! was that compensation should be charged 
proceeded against ; but, on the contrary, upon the Imperial revenue. Te thought 
expressions of that kind are entirely avoided | that the question of compensation was one 
throughout the Resolution. Itsays— | that should be left to the consideration 
“We deplore the punishments which followed | of the Government of Jamaica. 

the suppression of the rebellion, and especially the | Mr. BUXTON said, that all he wished 
pp ge ene one aga which the punishment | was that compensation should be given, and 

»»| it was a matter of indifference to him whe- 


The very phrase “ punishment of death 
implies a legal act, and therefore there | 
will be no ground whatever, in the event | 
of the Resolution being passed, for the as- | 
sumption that we are necessarily called | 
upon to act against individuals. The result | 
of passing the Resolution will, in fact, be | 
quite contrary to that course which the | 
hon, Gentleman seems to imply will be the 
logical consequence. I think that this is| 
a Resolution very proper to pass, and one | 
in which all can join. I trust, therefore, | 


that the House will adopt it. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution 2. 

Mr. BUXTON wished to know, whether 
the Government intended that the conduct 
of the officers should be inquired into with 
a view to their punishment ; because, if so, 
he should have no occasion to trouble the 
House with a division upon the second Re- 
solution ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY repeated that the 
instructions given in the despatch of the 
late Government to the Governor of Ja-| 
maica had only been more imperatively | 
insisted on by the present Government, 
and proceedings were now taking place. 

Mr. BUXTON asked, whether the 
proceedings would apply to naval and 
military officers ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY stated that the in- | 
structions had been sent out from the. 
Colonial Office to proceed against civilians, | 
and similar instructions had gone from the | 
Admiralty and the War Office with refer- | 
ence to the naval and military officers. 


Resolution, by leave, withdrawn. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


| 


| ther it came from this country or from Ja- 
maica. What he wished was that compensa- 
tion should be given to the sufferers, and 
if he understood that the Government 
contemplated such a proceeding he would 
not press his Resolution. 

Mr. ADDERLEY considered that it 
should be left to the Governor of Jamaica, 
he having full power to deal with it. 


Resolution, by leave, withdrawn. 


Resolution 4. 

Mr. BUXTON said, that notwithstand- 
ing what had been stated by the Attorney 
General, he could not conceive why they 
should not remit punishment because a 
certain number of individuals had been 
already punished. Every rebellion was 


‘followed by an amnesty, and a remission 


of punishment; and he would most cer- 
tainly divide on the fourth Resolution, 


|unless he understood from the right hon, 


Gentleman that it was the real desire of 


‘the Government to remit further punish- 


ment wherever possible. 


Mr. ADDERLEY said, that he must 


‘object to the looseness of the wording of 
| the proposition in the Resolution; but 


there would be a revision of sentences. 
Some days ago instructions were sent out 
to Sir John Grant calling for the Judge’s 
note in each case, and for a report as to 
which cases there might be ground for 
remitting any part of the punishments ia. 


Resolution, by leave, withdrawn. 
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ITALY—MONASTERY OF MONTE CAS- 


SINO.—MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Mr. HUBBARD rose to draw the| 
attention of the House to certain cir- 
cumstances relating to the great Bene- 
dictine monastery of Monte Cassino, in 
Italy, and other distinguished seats of 
learning. The inmates of this convent 
were not what we supposed the inhabit- 
ants of convents generally to be. They 
were men of family, education, and inde- 
pendence, who in their retirement guarded 
literary treasures of great value, and whose 
learning had been of advantage to the 
whole of Europe. He might also observe 
that they had taken a warm interest in 
the progress of Italy. He begged to 
move for Copy of any Communications | 
received by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs from Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary at the Italian Court, 
upon the subject of the Statute of the 7th 


, 1866} 





of July, for the suppression of Ecclesias- 
tical Corporations; and he wished to) 
inquire whether, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, | 
the terms of the Statute sanction the | 
expectation that without derogating from 
the principle of the decree, the Ttalian | 
Government may devise means for pre- | 
serving institutions which, like the Mon- 
astery of Monte Cassino, have for centu- 
ries been distinguished as seats of learn- 
ing, and have acquired the sympathy and 
respect of the civilized world ? 

Sin GEORGE BOWYER said, the 
question was one interesting to civiliza- 
tion and science, and apart from all reli- 
gious, political, and party feeling, he would 
press upon the Italian Government not to 
destroy so ancient and influential a seat of 
learning as that referred to. He hoped 
the Government would use their influence 
to prevent such a disgrace to the civiliza- 
tion of Europe as that which it was feared 
was contemplated. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, as foreign 
intervention was given up by our Govern- 
ment he hoped that it would not be in- 
duced to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Italy. He could not suppose that the 
Italian Government was so lost to the 
traditions of its own people as to be guilty 
of anything like the destruction or dese- 
eration of its own menuments of art or 
literature, and he thought that any ex- 
Pression of suspicion on our part in respect 
to its conduct in these matters would be 
received by the Italian Government as 
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something like an insult. If addressed 
upon this point the Government of Victor 
Emmanuel might reply that it had had 
experience of those monastic orders, and 
was, of course, much more competent to 
form a judgment in respect to them than 
we were. It might say— 


Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, the 
hou. Member for North Warwickshire had 
evidently misunderstood the Motion of his 
hon. Friend, who had no idea whatever of 
urging our Government to interfere with 
the Government of Italy, or that of any 
other country in the world, All he asked 
was that the noble Lord the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs would use his influence 
to prevent the destruction of those beau- 
tiful monuments of art such as Monte 
Cassino by the Italian Government. 

Lorp STANLEY said, the papers re- 
ferred to were very few, and he had no 
objection to their production. His prede- 
cessor (the Earl of Clarendon) addressed 
one or two communications to the Italian 
Government with reference to Monte Cas- 
sino, and an answer was returned on the 
27th substantially to the effect that it was 
not in the power of the Italian Govern- 
ment to modify the law which had been 
passed by the Italian Chamber with refer- 
ence to these establishments, more espe- 
cially as an Amendment which was ex- 
pressly moved in the Chamber in favour 
of this institution was rejected by the 
Chamber, but that they would use what 
diseretionary power they possessed to 
preserve the library and monuments of 
antiquity which the institution possessed. 
It was a matter which belonged to the 
Italian Government ; and he considered 
that, under the circumstances, our Govern- 
ment ought not to further interfere, and 
Her Majesty’s Government did not pro- 
pose to take any further steps in respect 
to it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not 
complain of the course adopted by the 
Government, as the repetition of a formal 
application might bear an aspect which 
ought not to be assumed by one friendly 
Government towards another on such 
a subject. It was, however, a matter 
which went far beyond the limits of Italy, 
and one in which other countries were 
greatly interested. When Monte Cassino 
and other similar institutions were first 
founded Italy was but just beginning to 
abdicate her position of supremacy of the 
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civilized world, and in fact it was the 
mother of civilization, by which all had 
been nurtured and enriched, and therefore 
we had almost the same interest in what 
took place in connection with this institu- 
tion as the people of Italy had. Although 
Italy could not recognize this institution, 
he believed there was a provision which 
could be so liberally interpreted as would 
preserve the library, archives, and monu- 
ments of the institution of Monte Cassino 
and other similar institutions in Italy. 


Motion agreed to. 


Address for “ Copy of any Communications re- 
ceived by the Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs from Her Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary 
at the Italian Court, upon the subject of the 
Statute of the 7th July, for the suppression of 
Ecclesiastical Corporations,” —({Mr, Hubbard). 


HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION (IRE- 
LAND) ACT CONTINUANCE BILL, 
LEAVE. FIRST READING, 


Lorp NAAS moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to continue for a limited time 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
in Ireland. He said, he would fix the 
second reading of the Bill as the first 
Order on Thursday evening. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
would not resist the introduction of the 
Bill, but he believed the measure to be 
unnecessary, as Ireland was in a state 
of tranquillity, and in several cases at 
the assizes the Judges had been pre- 
sented with white gloves. There was 
less amount of crime in Ireland than in 
England, and as to the Fenian conspi- 
racy, the circumstances which had passed 
showed that it was not to be feared. 
Under these circumstances, he entered 
his protest against the continued Suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act. It was 
remedial measures which the wants and 
aspirations of the country equally re- 
quired. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to continue, for a limited period, the Sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Lord Naas, Mr. Se- 
eretary Watrote, and Mr. Arrornngy GENERAL 
for IngLanp. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 256.} 


Mr. Gladstone 





CATTLE DISEASES PREVENTION ACT 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 
(Mr. ——, Walpole, Mr. Chancellor of the 
chequer, Mr. Hunt.) 
[piu 251.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Mr. WALPOLE stated that he had 
found it absolutely imperative that the 
rate of interest on the loan by the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners should not be 
less than 3} per cent, instead of 3 per 
cent, as had been proposed. 

Mr. WATKIN complained that by the 
wretched legislation of the late Government 
Liverpool had been entirely exempted from 
the cattle disease rate, while Birkenhead, 
Stockport, and other towns had to contri- 
bute towards it. Moreover, instead of Par- 
liament being called together in October to 
legislate for stamping out tle disease, no- 
thing was done till February or Mareh, 
when the disease had broken out in 450 
places in Cheshire. The loan at 3 per cent 
was part of a compromise between the 
county and the boroughs, and he regretted 
that the arrangements should be disturbed. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Government had every 
desire to assist the county in the present 
emergency, but 3} per cent was the rate 
fixed for the advances made during the 
cotton famine, and the conditions of re- 
payment would, he hoped, be some allevia- 
tion of the increased interest. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, it was necessary 
to fix 3} per cent as the minimum, otherwise 
the Commissioners would be inundated with 
applications. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause agreed to. 


On Question that the Preamble be agreed 


to, 

Mr. WATKIN inquired, what course 
the right hon. Gentleman intended to 
pursue in future with regard to remedying 
the inequalities in levying the rate lm 
boroughs ? 

Mr. WALPOLE admitted that the rates 
were raised very unequally. However, he 
was happy to say that the plague among 
cattle had greatly diminished of late, and 
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during the past week it had reached a 
minimum of 250 or 300. He therefore 
trusted that, with the blessing of Provi- 
dence, there would be no necessity for 
altering the method of levying the rate, 
but if unfortunately the plague should 
again increase, the Government would 
bring in some measure to rectify the in- 
equalities in the rate. 

Preamble agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


PATRIOTIC FUND. 

On Motion of General Peet, Bill to make pro- 
vision for the administration of the Patriotic 
Fund, ordered to be brought in by General Przt, 
Sir Joun Paxtneron, and Mr. Jonn Apet Smirn. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 257.) 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, August 1, 1866. 


MINUTES.]—New Wair Issurpv—Jor Abingdon, 
v. Lieutenant Colonel the Hon. Charles Hugh 
Lindsay, Groom in Waiting. 

Pusuic Butts —- Second Reading — Compulsory 
Church Rate Abolition [143]; Patriotic 
Fund * [257]. 

Committee— Attorneys and Solicitors (Ireland) * 
[172] [Lords] ; Industrial Schools * [185]. 

Report— Attorneys and Solicitors (Ireland) * 
(172) [Lords]; Industrial Schools * [185]. 

Considered as amended — Reformatory Schools 
[184]; Cattle Diseases Prevention Act Amend- 
ment (No. 2) * [251]. 

Third Reading— Attorneys and Solicitors (Ire- 
land) * [172] [Lords]; Consolidated Fund (Ap- 
propriation)* ; Landed Estates Court, &c. (Ire- 
land) *[174] ; New Zealand * [225] ; Cattle Dis- 
eases Prevention Act Amendment (No. 2)* 
[251]; Prisons * [250], and passed. 

Withdrawn — Church Rates Abolition [11] 
[Mr. Hardeastle]; Church Rates Commuta- 
tion (No. 2) [30] [Mr. Newdegate]; Church 
Rates Amendment * |187] [Mr. Solicitor Ge- 
neral.] 


CATTLE PLAGUE—CATTLE TRADE 
RESTRICTIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DODSON said, he wished to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to the Report of the 
Select Committee on Trade in Animals ; 
whether it is intended to relax the restric- 
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tions upon the traffic in eattle, more espex 
cially the regulations concerning the Me- 
tropolitan Market; and whether he will 
state to the House, before the close of 
the Session, the nature of the proposed 
changes, if any, in the Orders in Council 
now in force? 

Mr. CORRY: Sir, the matter was 
considered at a meeting of the Council 
yesterday ; and, with every desire to re- 
lax the existing restrictions on the move- 
ment of cattle, and the trade in cattle, it 
is not deemed advisable to sanction any 
relaxation of those restrictions in the pre- 
sent state of the disease, either in the 
metropolis or elsewhere. I cannot give 


the hope that I shall be able to state 
before the conclusion of the Session what 
changes are likely to be adopted in the 
Orders in Council, but the disease has 
decreased so considerably of late that I 
trust there will be some relaxation of the 
restrictions at no distant period, 


NEW LAW COURTS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE said, he 
wished to ask Mr. Attorney General, What 
provision is to be made in the New Palace 
of Justice for the safe custody of Wills 
and for the due transaction of the business 
of the Court of Probate ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, 
designs are to be given in by a certain 
number of architects, who are called 
competing architects, before the 15th of 
December with reference to the whole 
accommodation to be provided in the new 
Palace of Justice. Instructions have been 
issued to the competing architects, point- 
ing out, among other things, the amount 
of accommodation that would be required, 
they were very elaborate and are at the 
service of my hon. Friend if he should 
desire to consult them; but I may add 
they are much too elaborate to be stated 
in this House. In addition to sufficient 
accommodation for the administration of 
justice in the Court of Probate there will 
be accommodation for the wills. In ad- 
dition to strong rooms and offices for re- 
ceiving and dealing with wills for tem- 
porary purposes, there is to be permanent 
fire-proof accommodation below compris- 
ing an area of 350,000 cubic feet. 

Mr. WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE said, 
he would now beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works, what arrangements 
will be made for the safe custody of wills 
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and for the due transaction of the business 
of the Court of Probate between the pre- 
sent time and the building of the New 
Palace of Justice, seeing that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works will very shortly 
take possession of the buildings of Doctor’s 
Commons for the purpose of carrying on 
the new street from Blackfriars Bridge to 
the Mansion House ? 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: I have to 
say, Sir, that negotiations are pending 
between my office and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works for the transfer to the 
Office of Works of a piece,of land on the 
west side of the present principal Registry 
of the Court of Probate, upon which a 
building will be ereeted fully sufficient for 
the safe custody of wills and the trans- 
action of the business of the principal 
Registry of the Court of Probate. The 
land has a frontage of sixty-six feet, and 
is sixty-two feet in depth, with an area of 
3,400 square feet. With respect to the 


latter portion of the question, until the 
new building has been erected and the 
wills have been transferred into it, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works will not in- 
terfere with the existing strong room in 
which the wills are at present deposited. 


COMPULSORY CHURCH RATE ABOLI- 
TION BILL—[Bu 143.] 
(Mr. Gladstone, Sir George Grey, Mr. Milner 
Gibson, Mr, Attorney General.) 


SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [18th July], ** That the Bill be now 
read a second time ;” and which Amend- 
ment was, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“no scheme for the total, or partial, or absolute, 
or qualified abolition of Church Rates will be 
satisfactory to this House which does not contain 
some legal and certain provision for supplying 
any deficiency which may ensue from such scheme, 
in the funds applicable to the maintenance of the 
fabric of Church,”—( Mr. Neate,) 


— instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.’’ 

Debate resumed. 


Mr. HENLEY : Before I enter upon 
the subject of the Bill itself, I will assure 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
that I meant no disrespect to him in mov- 
ing the adjournment of the House on the 


Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie 
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last occasion when the measure was before 
it. It was then one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and the House was worn out by a 
twelve hours’ sitting on other business, 
The Bill had been previously discussed at 
a Wednesday sitting, when there were 
only two hours to spare, and a very large 
portion of that time had been occupied by 
the speech of the late Attorney General 
aud by hon. Members who had Amend. 
ments to propose, but who did not speak 
to the principle of the Bill. If this Bill 
had been simply a measure to abolish 
church rates, I should not have thought 
it necessary to re-open the discussion upon 
that principle ; but the late Attorney Ge- 
neral said that there were three principles 
in the Bill. The first was the same as that 
in the Bill of the hon. Member for Bury 
(Mr. Hardcastle), that was simple aboli- 
tion ; the second, to continue the existing 
machinery for voluntary purposes, under 
which the rates had hitherto been made; 
and the third principle was, that it should 
be imperative that those who declined the 
burdens should relinquish the power. I 
see very great reason to object to the 
second of these principles ; and I cannot 
see the force of the reasoning that induced 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to change 
his mind. The late Attorney General said 
that church rates were a common law 
right, but that he could not justify the 
principle of that common law right be- 
cause it was enforced through the Ecele- 
siastical Courts. If it were a common 
law right, and the only objection was to 
its being enforced by the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts, the natural and _ logical 
course would have been to provide better 
machinery, and not to do away with that 
that was admitted to be just in the first 
instance. It was also said that by the 
adoption of this ancient machinery for the 
purposes of voluntary assessment Parlia- 
ment would gain a great deal; and we 
were also told that the Church has plenty 
of means if she were left to a full, fair, 
and free exercise of her powers. My opi- 
nion is that so far from leaving the Church 
the full, fair, and free exercise of her 
powers, the continuance of this machinery 
would clog with difficulty, create Jea- 
lousies, and inflict every possible evil 
which always occurred in compulsory 
taxation, and would import those evils 
into a voluntary system. I think I can 
show by figures that cannot be contro- 
verted that this machinery of taxation, 
so yaunted, will work in the agricultural 
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districts with the greatest possible injus- 
tice. What was this voluntary system, 
and why was it imposed? Those who 
lived many hundred years ago were wiser 
in their generation than we are in many 
respects. I am bound to say most ec- 
clesiastical persons are still fully alive to 
their own interests when it comes to a 
question of raising money. Our ancestors 
knew that the only mode of arriving at 
a satisfactory conclusion in regard to ob- 
taining the funds required was to strike 
the property with the tax wherever it 
arose. We have a remarkable instance 
both of their wisdom and of the lack of 
wisdom in those who lived in later days, 
in what took place at the commencement 
of the present century. Both in respect 
to church rates and poor rates, those 
who went before us laid, in both those 
instances, a persoval tax upon the occu- 
pier, the amount of which was to be as- 
certained by the value of the property in 
question, leaving the question as to how 
the burden was to be borne or propor- 
tioned to be settled by contract between 
the owner and occupier. When the occu- 
pier knew that the burden would fall upon 
him he took care to square the amount of 
One 


rent to be paid by him accordingly. 
of the greatest finance Ministers that ever 
lived, Mr. Pitt, endeavoured at the begin- 
ning of this century to raise the income 
tax without taxing it at the root where it 


arose. That attempt, however, turned 
out an utter and miserable failure, and 
Mr. Pitt was ultimately obliged to come 
upon the occupier for the tax, and leave 
him to deduct from the owner that amount 
to which the latter was liable. That ma- 
chinery, so wisely constituted, you resort 
to in your Bill for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what the oceupicr, as well as the 
owner, in each parish ought to pay in the 
shape of voluntary contribution towards 
the maintenance of the Church. This on 
the face of it is clearly wrong. When we 
come to look at the workibg of this ma- 
chinery, in the shape of figures it will 
exhibit such a system of injustice, that it 
appears to me somewhat surprising it 
should have been proposed by a right 
hon. Gentleman possessing such great fi- 
nancial talents as the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. I will suppose that there 
are & few farms in a parish worth alto- 
gether £2,000 a year rental, and there 
is also a house in the same parish valued 
at £100 a year. I will suppose that two 
of those farms are occupied by tenants 
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at a rental of £500 a year each, one at 
£400, one at £300, one at £200, and 
one at £100, making in the whole £2,000 
a year. I will assume that there is a 
rate imposed of 6d. in the pound, so that 
the taxation of this parish, as far as the 
land is concerned, would be £50. Now, 
the ordinary income of persons occupying 
farms of that description is estimated on an 
average at about half the amount of the 
rent they paid. According to that esti- 
mate the aggregate incomes of the six far- 
mers would be £1,000 a year derivable 
from their capital on the land and the fruits 
of their industry. We will take it that the 
man who rents the dwelling-house at £100 
a year is possessed of an income of £1,000 
a year, which I do not think is at all an 
exaggerated amount. Well, then, his house, 
being rated at £100 a year, would produce 
50s. as the amount of the tax at 6d. in the 
pound. I take the gross estimated rentals 
in each case, and the farmers who are rated 
at £2,000 a year will pay among them £50 
against 50s. The income being the same 
the farmers have to pay in proportion £50, 
while the gentleman spending an income of 
£1,000 a year had to pay only 50s. I 
think, if you follow the illustration 1 have 
given you down through the occupiers of 
farms generally, you will find how this ma- 
chinery will cut. Now, I cannot conceive 
a more unjust state of things. But, per- 
haps, I may be told that there is a mode of 
correcting inequalities of this sort by the 
device of assessing the owner which you 
have introduced into the Bill. If, however, 
a man were disposed to button up his 
breeches pocket and to give nothing, I can- 
not conceive any mode more likely than 
another to make him more resolute in this 
determination than the proposed machinery 
of the Bill. There is many a man who 
would give you £5 if he were asked to con- 
tribute, but if you say that he ought to give 
this money, he will probably tell you that 
he will do no such thing. People like to 
do a thing when it is perfectly voluntary, 
but they do not like to be asked for a par- 
ticular sum if they are told that that is the 
precise amount that they are expected to 
give. I am one of those who think that if 
the law on this subject is to be changed 
the amount to be given ought to be left to 
the full and free exercise of a man’s dis- 
cretion. And the voluntary principle ought 
not to be fettered in this way, which is only 
calculated to create disgust and dissatisfac- 
tion, and prevent people doing that which 
otherwise they would be almost certain to 
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do. I ask what would be the feelings of 
the farmers in such a case, when they were 
called upon to pay £1, when the rich man 
had only to pay ls.? Is it likely you would 
conciliate payment by such a step as you 
propose when a man would see upon the 
face of your Act the most miserable in- 
justice? The machinery of echureh rates 
was well suited to its purpose so long as 
the payment of church rates was eompul- 
sory, but it would be wholly inefficient 
when voluntary was substituted for com- 
pulsory payment. Another objectionable 
feature of the Bill is the introduction into 
it of a kind of qualified excommunication. 
I cannot conceive a worse feature than this. 
There is often very considerable dissatis- 
faction if not soreness created amongst the 
members of a congregation upon the sub- 
ject of seats in a church, and people are 
often found struggling with the utmost 
energy for the possession of a particular 
seat. When you consider how deep this 


feeling is when it is once engendered, | 
think you are introducing machinery in re- 
spect to this point into the Bill infinitely 
more mischievous and worthless for the 
purpose you design it than any other pro- 
position you could well make. 


There is 
another matter which would never have 
occurred to me but for a remark made in 
the latter part of the speech of the late 
Attorney General on the introduction of the 
Bill. I do not -understand why that re- 
mark was made, because 1 do not find in 
the report of what took place anything that 
called for it, and it strikes me that the old 
adage which says that when a man ex- 
cuses himself he accuses himself is some- 
what applicable to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. The remark I allude to is that 
in which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
said there was no ground whatever for sup- 
posing that there would be any danger 
under the Bill of the introduction of any 
strange ceremonies into the services of the 
Church. 

Sirk ROUNDELL PALMER said, that 
he had made the remark in question in 
reply to an apprehension expressed by the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire that 
the Bill might lead to the introduction of 
strange ceremonies and vestments into the 
services of the Church. 

Mr. HENLEY: I am obliged to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman for this ex- 
planation. I was certainly surprised at the 
observation seeing nothing to warrant it in 
the Bill itself. I, however, see something 
in the Bill which strikes me as being 


Mr. Henley 
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peculiarly significant. It says in one of its 
clauses that the money shall be expended 
by the churchwardens with the coneurrence 
of the rector. I am not learned in the law 
of this matter, and do not know whether or 
not the money must be spent with the con- 
sent of the incumbent, but, be that as it 
might, the provision is rather obscure, be- 
cause it says ‘‘ such treasurer’’ is to render 
an account to the inhabitants in vestry as- 
sembled, but does not inform them as to 
who that treasurer is. Thus they had a 
machinery by which, while the church- 
wardens were to expend the money with 
the consent of the minister, somebody else 
has to render an account. That I dare say 
is accidental. 

Sm ROUNDELL PALMER explained, 
that it was a mere slip in the printing of 
the Bill. The original idea was to have a 
treasurer instead of the churehwarden, and 
the word “treasurer” was left where it 
ought not to be. 

Mr. HENLEY: I am happy to hear 
this explanation ; but when such an acci- 
dental slip escapes the notice of a man like 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, in regard 
to a matter which must have bothered him 
a good deal, it made one look rather nar- 
rowly into it, especially as the copy which 
I hold in my hayd, and on which I am 
commenting, is an amended copy of the 
Bill. I also see in this Bill a provision 
which I ecnsider is one of a most undesir- 
able, and I believe of a mischievous charae- 
ter. It is a proposition, too, by no means 
calenlated to facilitate the voluntary col- 
lection of monies for the maintenance of 
the Church—I allude to the provision for 
dividing the parish into two distinct camps. 
That, in my opinion, will be one of the 
greatest misfortunes. You are to haves 
separate churchwarden elected by a por- 
tion of the people, with some of those per- 
sons qualified and some of them disquali- 
fied. At present it is the very general 
practice—I know not whether it is also the 
law or not—for the parishioners to elect 
one churchwarden and for the minister to 
nominate another. We are not informed 
by the Bill whether that is to be continued 
or whether there is to be another church- 
warden elected for the purposes of that 
measure. The Bill likewise states that all 
the money collected at the offertory is te 
be at the disposal of what is called the 
ecclesiastical churchwarden. That was 4 
matter of very considerable importance. 
Great part of the moncy so collected is for 
the poor, and I have never understood that 
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a poor person in a parish is to be shut out 


from the benefit of the money collected at | 


the church door because he did not happen 
to be of the same religion. I shall have 
still further objection to the money so col- 
lected for the poor being taken out of the 
ordinary operation of the law, as it now 
stands, and the present distribution of 
which, I believe, has always worked very 
smoothly, and I do not see why that prin- 
ciple should be introduced into a Bill like 
this. I have now endeavoured as shortly 
as I am able to state my objections to the 
machinery of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
measure, which will mar and hinder the 
application of the voluntary principle, to 
which we must come if church rates are 
to be abolished. An hon. Friend of mine 
(Mr. Neate) has proposed an Amendment, 
in the principle of which I entirely concur. 
It is an Amendment conceived in a full 
and fair spirit of compromise, and is to the 
effect that Church rates ought not to be 
abolished without some legal means being 
provided for the maintenance of the fabric 
of the Church; and I cannot sit down 
without expressing my thanks to my hon. 
Friend for proposing an Amendment which 
1 believe to be so sound in principle, and 


which I am quite content to accept in place 
of a direct negative upon the second read- 
ing of the measure. 

Mr. A. PEEL said, as the subject was 
anew one to him in that House, he hoped 
he would be allowed to make a few obser- 


vations upon it. He viewed with satisfac- 
tion the prospect of a termination being 
put to this interminable question of chureh 
rates, because while he was aware of the 
advantages which the Church of England 
had derived in the sustentation of her fa- 
bries and maintenance of her church- 
yards from church rates, he was con- 
vineed that those advantages had been 
much more than counterbalanced by all the 
evils, the bickerings, and the strife that 
the collection of this impost had given rise 
to, and by the idea becoming more and 
more deeply rooted in the public mind that 
this was not a fair and equitable tax, but 
was a remnant of religious intolerance. 
He did not wish to reopen the whole 
question, as if it had never been discussed 
before, but he wished to refer to an argu- 
ment which had been put forward on 
authority. That argument was that the 
Chureh of England was a national institu- 
tion, and that being a national institutien, 
it was the right of all to partake of its 
Ceremonies ; and that this bargain that they 
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were making by this Bill was an unequal 
bargain, as they were keeping up the pri- 
vilege, but doing away with the correspond- 
ing obligation of supporting the institution, 
Now he said that argument was nothing 
more than a quibble, because it put out of 
sight all the circumstances of the day. 
It was impossible not to recognize the fact 
that there was a large and influential body 
of Dissenters outside the Church. He 
thought that the policy of the Church 
towards those persons should be one not 
of fear, but of conciliation. It should 
regard them not as foes, but as a body of 
allies who had the same hopes and interests 
as they had. But he wished to come to 
the Bill now immediately before the House, 
and he ventured to say that the country 
owed another debt of gratitude to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire for bringing in a Bill by which 
there was, at least, a prospect of settling 
this question. He, however, felt some 
objections to the Bill, and he wished to 
state them as plainly as he could, The 
sting of the whole question was the money 
payment, and he regretted that they had 
retained in this Bill that which was the 
cause of all the bitterness. He should be 
told that this payment was not compulsory, 
but if it were not compulsory he did not 
see why they need have any legislative 
sanction to enforce it. He should prefer 
to leave the matter to the voluntary ef- 
forts of the Church of England, and that 
they should not attempt to bolster up 
what was practically a voluntary subscrip- 
tion by legislation. There was something 
invidious in his mind in the provisions in 
the Bill for reinstating a member of the 
Church of England in his former position. 
He must pay up his arrears before he could 
be so reinstated. He should be told that 
there were hundreds of parishes that now 
cheerfully paid church rates, and that this 
Bill would work injuriously inthem. Well, 
he saw no reason why these parishes should 
not continue to pay the rates. But there 
were many outlying and poor parishes 
in remote districts in which there might 
be a difficulty, and he confessed that that 
argument had weighed very strongly with 
him, and had made him wish to wait to 
see if any compromise could be effected be- 
fore he exposed them to voluntary efforts. 
But if the arm of the Church was not long 
enough and if the charity of the Church 
was not wide enough to reach those out- 
lying parishes, all he could say was that 
for his part he had grievously misun- 
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derstood the strength and charity of 
the Church. But if Dissenters, or the 
organs of Dissent in that House who re- 
presented the opinion of the great body 
of Nonconformists, if they were willing to 
accept this Bill, it was not for him as a 
churchman to object to it. For his hum- 
ble part he should wish to throw down any 
barrier that existed between the Church 
and Dissenters, or, to use a better term, 
Nonconformists, or, to use perhaps the 
best and happiest term of all, Noncon- 
forming churchmen. 
this Bill and vote for it, not because he 
saw in it any intention, or suspected that 
there was any covert intention, to bring 
about that which he conscientiously and 
fervently wished for, but because he did 
see init an earnest symptom of that which 
he believed they must come to, and the 
sooner they came to it the better, he 
meant total, unconditional, and untram- 
melled abolition. 

Mr. HUNT said, the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down had expressed his 
thanks to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Lancashire for his at- 
tempt to compromise this question. He 
was disposed to join with him in that ex- 


pression of opinion, because he thought 
that any Member, in whatever position in 
that House, who attempted to deal with 
this question so as to do away with that 
feeling of irritation which had existed for 


so many years, was entitled to their 
thanks. But, at the same time, he could 
not agree with his hon. Friend that if 
Dissenters were disposed to acquiesce in 
this Bill as a settlement of the ques- 
tion, therefore churchmen should also ac- 
quiesce in it. What had been the diffi- 
culty in settling this question? It was 
because there was a principle at issue 





He should accept | 
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in a church in which they did not join, 
Well, churchmen were willing to relieve 
Dissenters from the payment, but then 
they found that Dissenters were not will- 
ing to be relieved, and there came up the 
phrase which was now a matter of history, 
‘¢ Dissenters refuse to be ticketed.’’ Ile 
confessed that when the objection was 
first made he was disposed to think it wasa 
fanciful objection, but further consideration 
had led him to believe that the Dissenters 
were right in refusing to be ticketed. He 
said that in the interest of the Chureh, 
The prevalence of Dissent in many places, 
he regretted to say, had been traceable in 
past time, and to some extent was aitill 
traceable, to the Jukewarmness and inae- 
tivity of the Established Church. Ile 
thought they had only to call attention-to 
the system of pew rents, which drove the 
poor into the worst part of the church, 
and left the best places for those who could 
afford to pay for their seats, to account in 
a great measure for the poor going else- 
where. The poor had felt that they were 
not fairly dealt with. There was also the 
question of hours of service and length of 
service, and he was not satisfied that all 
classes of the community were sufficiently 
considered in this matter. There was also 
the question of style of preaching to the 
lower classes. Ife believed that in many 
cases they resorted to other places because 
the discourses there were delivered in more 
vernacular language. He looked forward 
to atime when these things might alter, 
when the Established Church would open 
wide her arms and endeavour to embrace 
in her folds many of those who were now 
driven to Dissenting places of worship ; and 
therefore he should be sorry in the inte- 
rests of the Church to sce a broad line of 


|} demarcation drawn between churchmen 


which no Bill that had ever been brought | and Dissenters by any system of ticketing. 
forward had been at all able to deal with. | But he confessed that the Bill before the 
The broad question at issue between those| House seemed to him to ticket Dis- 


who took a lead in proposing the abolition | senters. 


of church rates and those who maintained 
church rates was this. The advocates of 
abolition said, ** We will admit of no com- 
promise which reserves a legal rate for the 
repair of the Chureh.’’ On 


the other | 


Though not exactly in the way 
that was proposed before, it was equally 
ticketing whether they ticketed them by 
exclusion or by designation. What were 
the provisions of the Bill? Why, that no 
person was to vote at the poll on church 


hand, those who were in favour of church | rates unless he had previously entered his 
rates said, ‘‘ We will be no party to acom- | name ina book stating that he was willing 


promise which does not preserve to the 
Church some legal means of maintaining 
the fabric.” For many years the question 


to pay church rates. Now, he wanted to 
know what was that but making a list of 
the churchmen in the parish? All the 


was argued in that House as a question of | ratepayers who were not on the list were, 


conscientious grievance, that Dissenters 
were made to pay the expenses of worship 
Mr. A. Peel 


in fact, ticketed as Nonconformists, and 
therefore he did not see how the proposi 
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tion of the right hon. Gentleman at all got 
out of the ticketing difficulty. But, as he 
stated when he first rose, the great diffi- 
culty in settling this question was the ques- 
tion of principle—whether there should be 
a legal provision for the maintenance of 
the Church. In fact, this question lay at 
the root of the connection between Church 
and State, and he could not for the life of 
him understand how they could say the 
Church was connected with, and maintained 
by, the State if there was no legal provi- 
sion for the repair of the Chureh. He 
understood the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to say that he was for having a legal 
provision for the maintenance of the fabric. 
But there was nothing in this Bill to make 
such a provision, and therefore he con- 
sidered they were justified in oppposing 
it. On the other hand, if there was 
such a provision, he asked the right hon. 
Gentlemen who had charge of the Bill 
to state where that provision existed. If 
he could be satisfied that this Bill contained 
such a provision, or that by any alteration 
of the Bill they could make such a pro- 
vision, it would be with the greatest plea- 
sure that he should see in another Session 
this measure made the basis of a settle- 
ment. But he did not understand the 
Bill to contain any such provision. What 
did the Bill do? It abolished the com- 
pulsory enforcement of church rates, but 
it went on to maintain the existing machi- 
nery for the collection of a voluntary rate. 
What was a voluntary rate? It was sim- 
ply a subscription on the basis that every- 
one should pay pro rata, But that was 
not a rate in the sense in which they 
understood a rate. What was understood 
by arate was that which could be levied 
by law. This Bill preserved the present 
machinery to collect that which there was 
no legal right to enforce. The Bill pro- 
vided that no persons were entitled to go 
to the poll unless they had signed a book 
stating that they were willing to pay their 
respective shares. But supposing they 
afterwards refused to pay, there was no- 
thing in this Bill to compel them. There- 
fore, it seemed to him there was no legal 
provision for the maintenance of the fabric 
of the Church. Then there was a matter 
of detail which presented a difficulty. 
Suppese a parish with 100 ratepayers, the 
churchwarden, in making his calculations, 
would put down say half of them as willing 
to sign the book and pay the rate, and he 
would then fix the rate at say 6d. in the 
pound. But if only one half of those he 
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calculated on paid, then double the amount 
of the rate would be required. There was 
another provision of the Bill which gave 
great encouragement to the view of many 
persons that there ought to be a separation 
between Chureh and State, and that was 
that there was to be a secular and an 
Ecclesiastical churchwarden. That was a 
sort of Japanese institution. In Japan 
there were two Emperors, the Tycoon and 
the Mikado, one of whom had charge of 
Ecclesiastical, and the other of temporal 
matters. That principle had never been 
recognized in the parochial system of this 
country ; and, independently of the incon- 
venience it would occasion in working the 
business of the parish, he must say it was 
the first step he had seen proposed by any 
one holding a position like that of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite towards 
the separation of Church and State. 
Then there was the objection alluded to 
by his hon. Friend the Member for War- 
wick as to what effect this proposition 
would have upon the conduct and practices 
of the parochial clergy. They all knew 
what were the evils arising from the 
system of pew rents ; they knew that the 
clergy sometimes by doing their duty and 
preaching faithfully diminished the num- 
ber of pews that were taken in their 
churches, and consequently reduced their 
own emoluments. But if this rate were 


voluntary, and if the payments in the 
nature of church rate were to be made by 
those who signed this book from time to 
time, he wanted to know what would be the 
influence of that upon the conduct and the 


preaching of the parochial clergy. Would 
there not be attempts made to induce them 
toagree to the views and wishes of certain 
parishioners by threats that if they did 
not so agree those parishioners would not 
sign the book? It seemed to him that 
they would excite rash parishioners to 
put the screw on the clergy, which the 
clergy in many cases would not be able 
toresist. This Bill was not one that 
could be accepted by the Church as a 
settlement of this question. He under- 
stood that it was introduced as a com- 
promise between Nonconformists and 
Churehmen. What he understood by a 
compromise was, that each litigant made 
a concession in return for some other 
concession, but he was at a loss to know 
what the Dissenters gave up here in 
return for what the Church gave up. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone), if he addressed the House on 
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that occasion, would explain that point. 
He wished to say a word with regard to 
the alleged agreement as to the opposi- 
tion to this Bill. He understood that he 
was supposed to have run counter to an 
alleged agreement, by objecting the other 
night to the second reading of that mea- 
sure being taken at one o’clock, and 
stating his desire to have an opportunity 
of expressing his opinion upon it. He 
much regretted any agreement having 
been entered into that the second reading 
should be agreed to by the Government 
on the understanding that the Bill should 
not be proceeded with further this Ses- 
sion, and that such assent to the second 
reading should not be taken as an assent 
to the principle‘of the Bill. But as such 
an agreement had been entered into, if a 
division were taken he would not vote 
upon the second reading, but would retire 
from the House, at the same time reserv- 
ing to himself the right of voting against 
the measure if it were re-introduced in 
another year. 

Mr. GOLDNEY expressed his thanks 
to the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone) for bringing in this Bill. It was 


brought in not so much on the general 


principle as in relation to the measure 
which had already received the sanction 
of the House for the total abolition of 
church rates ; and he thought that in the 
face of the vote given by the hon. Member 
for Oxford in favour of the second reading 
of the Bill for the Total Abolition of Church 
Rates, it was not competent to that hon. 
Gentleman to propose his Amendment with 
reference to this Bill. A large majority 
of the House voted for the second read- 
ing of the Bill for the Total Abolition of | 
Church Rates, and the right hon. Gentle- | 
man the Member for South Lancashire 
stepped in and said: “I do not think it | 
right or fair to pass, as against all parties, 
& sweeping measure for total abolition ; 
and therefore 1 propose that parishes 
shall, if they are willing, be at liberty | 
to assess themselves voluntarily for the 
purpose of mairitaining the fabric of the 
Church.” He (Mr. Goldney) could scarcely 
conceive that the Church would be worse 
off if the right hon. Gentleman’s Bill 
passed than it would be if the Bill for 
total abolition passed. Every one was 
anxious that the fabric of the Church 
should be maintained. The total cost of 
maintaining that fabric had been £60,000 
& year on an average during the last ten 
years, and as there were trust funds which 
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produced £37,000 per annum for the 
maintenance of the fabric of the church, 
this question reduced itself to one of 
about £20,000 or £25,000 a year. The 
other portion of the church rates, £150,000 
& year, was put to a great number of 
purposes that were not strictly church 
purposes, such as payments for bell ringing 
on the anniversary of the Queen’s acces- 
sion, payments for fire-engines, vestry 
clerks salaries, and other non-ecclesiastical 
matters. Could it be supposed that Church- 
men would not voluntarily contribute 
£20,000 a year for the maintenance of 
the fabric of the Church? He believed 
that far more would be raised by a volun- 
tary rate than was now raised by a com- 
pulsory rate. Would it not be wise to 
pass such an Act as this, and thus pre- 
vent people from making political capital 
out of seizures of goods for non-payment 
of a 2s. rate? If this Bill were read a 
second time, it would be quite competent 
to any hon, Gentleman to propose a clause 
in Committee similar to the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Oxford, to secure to 
parishes in which unsuccessful attempts 
might be made to work this Bill, sufficient 
money out of the surplus funds of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, or some other 
ecclesiastical body, to keep the fabric of 
the church in repair in those parishes, 
Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS said, all 
the provisions of the Bill after the aboli- 
tion clause were disadvantageous to the 
Church and objectionable in principle. Gen- 
tlemen on both sides of the House had 
vied with each other in rendering thanks 
to the right lon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Lancashire when he brought in 
his Bill. But the House now presented 
an extraordinary example of sudden change 
of sentiment, for hon. Members were now 
flatly contradicting their former speeches. 
Though taunted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man with objecting, as a lawyer, to the 
closing of the Courts, the fact, on the 
contrary, was that the only clause which 
he supported was that for closing the Courts. 
All the rest he, as a Churchman, entirely 
disapproved of. The Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman was spoken of as a compro- 
mise, But it was no compromise. Compro- 
mises might be attempted of two kinds— 
one possible, one impossible. A possible 
compromise might be where the Church ex- 
penses were divided into two parts, to one 
of which the Dissenters did not object, 
while on the other the Churchmen did 
not insist. The maintenance of the fabric, 
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for instance, might be thrown on the public, 
but the expenses of worship on the worship- 
pers alone. But such was not the compro- 
mise proposed by this Bill. He believed 
that the time for compromises had gone by. 
He was sorry for it. What was proposed 
by this Bill by way of compromise? Why, 
the impossible. It was an attempt at a 
compromise between compulsion and vo- 
luntaryism. There was to be a rate, but 
it was to be voluntary, not exactly free, 
not altogether foreed. It was proposed to 
stop half way. The thing was impossible. 
The Bill would preserve all the jealousies, 
all the heart-burnings, all the dissensions, 
and all the strifes which we wanted to get 
rid of. Church rates were, he might add, 
paid either on the ground of public obli- 
gation as a citizen to support a national 
institution, or as an equivalent fora certain 
amount of accommodation received by the 
person who paid them. They were, indeed, 
levied on both those principles where Dissent 
was unknown, but the payment must now 
be ranged under one or the other of the two 
heads which he had just mentioned. If, 
then, the system of compulsory church 
rates was abolished it was clear that the 
first of those two principles must be aban- 
doned. As to the second, he would only 
say that it was, in his opinion, a very rea- 
sonable principle that a man should be 
called upon to pay for the accommodation 
which he received, nor did he agree with 
those who maintained the opinion that the 
doctrines taught by our clergy would be 
influenced by the list of their subseribers. 
That was a slander upon them, and if it 
were true they would be unworthy to be 
the ministers of any religious denomination. 
Now, if the voluntary principle were 
adopted a man would pay not in proportion 
to the size of his pew, but according to his 
means and according to the necessities of 
his chureh, which was a very fair thing to do. 
It could not, however, be expected that in a 
large population every one would act upon 
the highest principles, and many would, no 
doubt, proceed upon the lower principle of 
paying in exact proportion to the accom- 
modation which they required. In those pa- 
rishes in which that view was taken what, 
he should like to know, was to become of the 
principle of rating? A man might be an 
old bachelor having considerable property, 
but having only one seat in church, and 
he would be called upon to contribute a 
sum entirely beyond the amount of accom- 
modation assigned him. He might, in il- 
lustration of the way in which the Bill as 
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it now stood would be likely to operate, 
read a letter which he had some time ago 
received from a gentleman of great expe- 
rience in the matter. The writer said— 
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“ Sir,—As a Churchman and a large ratepayer, 
I beg to lay the following before you. It is pro- 
posed to make a man’s church rights depend upon 
his paying church rates. There are others in this 
parish having equal pew accommodation with 
myself who pay only a fortieth or a sixtieth as 
much to the rate as I do, so that they could keep 
up their church rights at the cost of a few shil- 
lings, where it would cost me £20. Then, again, 
the vicar pays nothing to church rate, his property 
being by law exempt, yet he has equal accommo- 
dation for his family to that which I have, and 
then out of the two churchwardens he appoints 
one (half the executive) without contributing to 
the funds placed in their hands. At present we 
work through by mutual forbearance, the law be- 
ing in that state that neither party cares to invoke 
it; but once sanction the proposed scheme, and 
an element of discord will be introduced into the 
Church which it will not be easy to allay. Our 
churches were built and endowed by the land- 
owners for those living on their property, so that 
every inhabitant has certain rights to the use of 
the parish church and services, and the non-pay- 
ment of any temporary levy ought not to deprive 
him of those rights, If the seat which he has in 
the parish church is to be paid for let it be ac- 
cording to the value of that seat, or such a gross 
injustice will be done as will be a never-ending 
cause of contention. The alteration proposed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is crude and 
inconsiderate, shows such a want of knowledge of 
the actual state of things and disregard of prin- 
ciples of taxation as one little expected from such 
an authority upon facts and financial matters.” 


Under the Bill of the right hon. Gentle- 
man discord would, he feared, be intro- 
duced generally. By retaining the form of 
a rate without its force they lost at once 
the grace of voluntaryism and the grasp of 
law. They could no longer enforce ; they 
could only threaten. Everything odious in ° 
the form of compulsion was retained, 
while everything efficient was sacrificed ; 
and we were left, at the same time, without 
the power and freeness of voluntaryism, 
and without the vigour and authority of 
law. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he had 
taken considerable pains to discover why 
it was that the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite was so extremely desirous on the 
Ist of August to obtain a decision of the 
House on the principle of his Bill. On 
the last occasion on which the Bill was 
discussed the right hon, Gentleman said 
he thought it due to the hon, Member for 
Bury St. Edmund’s to push it to a second 
reading ; but if, instead of doing so, he 
would withdraw it, the Bill of the hon. 
Gentleman, which stood for Committee, 
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might pass through that stage which there 
was no intention of opposing, so that he 
did not see that he had any reason what- 
ever to be obliged to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for the course which he professed 
to have taken in his interest. His opinion 
was that the real reason which urged the 
right hon. Gentleman to take the opinion 
of the House on the second reading of his 
Bill was, that he was anxious to have a 
full discussion on the merits or demerits of 
the particular scheme which he proposed, 
in order that the country might be able to 
form a judgment upon it. The public 
could, however, form their judgment with- 
out the aid of Members of that House; 
but the right hon. Gentleman, it was pretty 
clear, sought to learn what were the sen- 
timents and feelings entertained with re- 
gard to it by the House of Commons. 
That being so, he ought, he thought, to 
thank his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Oxfordshire for having moved the ad- 
journment of the debate a few nights ago. 
The House had in the course of the dis- 
cussion that morning been favoured with 
three speeches, which were nominally in 
favour of the principle of the Bill. The 
first was that of the hon. Member for War- 


wick, but then he had concluded his speech 
with an eloquent peroration in favour of 


total abolition. Then followed his hon. 
Friend who sat behind him, who also said 
that he was in favour of the principle of 
the measure, but who was of opinion that 
if it passed it would be found necessary to 
apply for the necessary funds for the main- 
tenance of the fabric of the Church in 
many instances to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission. He must, however, remind his 
hon. Friend that there would be no limit 


to the assaults which would be made upon , 
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the effect that the Members of the Govern. 
ment should not vote against the second 
reading. That being so his opposition to 
the measure must be confined to speaking 
against it, but he nevertheless thought it 
was desirable that he, as an individual 
Member of the Government, should state 
the views with respect to its provisions 
which he entertained. He should there- 
fore proceed, with the permission of the 
House, to make a few observations on the 
principle of the Bill. He was aware that 
in speaking in opposition to a measure 
which was said to have been introduced in 
the interests of peace he was pursuing 
what might seem an incongruous and un- 
popular course. It was, however, his 
bounden duty, he thought, to examine into 
the price at which the promised peace was 
to be purchased, and to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, whether the provisions of the Bill 
were in reality likely to secure a settle. 
ment of the question at all. As to the 
price which was to be paid, he could not 
help looking upon it as involving the sacri- 
fice of the very principle and essence of 
church rates. That principle and essence 
consisted in the securing up to the present 
time to the poor the maintenance of the 
services of the Church of England in some 
10,000 parishes throughout the land. Pew 
rents had been adverted to in the course 
of the discussion, but it was impossible to 
deny that to give legislative sanction to 
the principle of making money of the seats 
in our parish churches would be to pursue 
& course opposed to the usage of this 
country. He also objected to the Bill be- 
cause it would take away from the poor 
people of the country the security which 
they had hitherto enjoyed in the possession 
of the glorious parish churches of England, 


their funds which had already been allo- , which, with the services performed therein, 


cated for very different objects. 


House had listened in the next place to! all cost. 
the sound and able speech of the hon. and! interests of peace. 


learned Member for Marylebone, who sup- 
ported the principle of the measure, but 
maintained that what were called the com- 
promise clauses should be abandoned. The 
discussion therefore did not, he thought, 


warrant the right hon. Gentleman opposite | 


in supposing that his Bill was likely to be 
received with greater favour than when it 
was originally proposed. He had indeed 
heard—he was himself absent in conse- 
quence of illness at the time—that some 
arrangement had been arrived at between 
the right hon. Gentleman and his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Buckinghamshire to 
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The! had been granted to them for ever free of 


The Bill was introduced in the 
But, he would ask, 
was not this a serious price to pay for this 
peace? And was this all? Was it not 
obvious that by terminating church rates 
—for if the Bill ever became law chureh 
rates would be virtually at an end—they 
must in a great degree invalidate the ex- 
isting relations between Church and State 
in England. Upon that point he should 
like to quote some remarks which had been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Lancashire. The right 
hon. Gentleman in discussing in 1837, 8 
scheme which proposed while abolishing 
church rates to provide for them @ sub- 
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stitute, used the following memorable 
words :— 


“Jt was painful to him to be obliged thus to 
characterize the policy of Ministers; but he felt 
that he should not be doing his duty if he refrained 
from speaking his sentiments. He was convinced, 
that by agreeing to the plan of the Government, 
they would subvert the Established Church. It 
was plain, from the recorded admissions of the 
organs of Dissenters in that House, that all future 
attempts to act on the principle of an Establish- 
ment would be resisted to the utmost by that 
which styled itself the popular party. The 
devotion of the Romans was not enlightened by a 
knowledge of the precepts of Christianity; here 
religion was still more deeply rooted, and firmly 
fixed. And would they now consent to compro- 
mise the security of its firmest bulwark? No 
Ministry would dare to propose its unconditional 
surrender; but with the same earnestness and 
depth of feeling with which they should deprecate 
the open avowal of such a determination they 
ought to resist the covert and insidious introduc- 
tion of the principle.”—{3 Hansard, xxxvii. 501,] 


Again, in 1850, the right hon. Gentleman 
used words scarcely less remarkable. He 
had referred to those passages, not with 
the view of making any accusation against 
the right hon. Gentleman for having since 
changed his opinions, but because they 
tended to show very clearly the price which 
he asked the House in the present instance 
Ile now came to the 


to pay for peace. 
preamble of the Bill, and certainly nothing 
could be more alarming than the picture 
which it drew of the existing state of 


affairs. It set forth that great litigation 
and ill-feeling were the result of the pre- 
sent system; but it should be borne in 
mind that church rates extended through- 
out the length and breadth of England, 
while it was impossible to deny that the 
charge, to a certain extent, involved a 
financial operation. He would, however, 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, as a man 
who was intimate with finance, whether 
the collection of the poor rates and the re- 
venue did not frequently give rise to litiga- 
tion, and he should like to know from him 
whether it was ‘his opinion that those 
charges ought, on that account, to be 
abolished? Years ago, no doubt, when the 
subject of church rates was first brought 
before the House, there was a great deal of 
litigation ; but now, thanks to the action 
of the Liberation Society, and the steps 
taken to resist its efforts, and owing, still 
more, to the decisions pronounced by that 
eminent Judge—Dr. Lushington—the law 
of church rates had become one of the best 
understood in the State, and litigation was 
proportionately diminished. For his own 
part, he ventured to say that if, after a 
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very short space of time, the litigation to 
which the right hon. Gentleman referred 
were continued, it would be owing to the 
superhuman efforts of the Liberation So- 
ciety in sowing strife and division, to which 
Society this Bill would give a great and un- 
necessary triumph. The right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to assume that the people of 
England could not assemble to settle whe- 
ther 1d., or 2d., or 3d. in the pound should 
be raised for the maintenance of the fabric 
of the Church without ill-feeling, but that 
he felt assured must be regarded as a libel 
on the community at large. He would, in 
the next place, shortly advert to the charac- 
ter of the peace which was proposed. At 
the present moment church rates were 
levied in some 8,000 or 9,000 out of the 
10,000 parishes of England without any 
vexation whatever, but how would the case 
be when the present Bill came into opera- 
tion, and when every parish would be di- 
vided into two hostile camps? For his 
own part, he could conceive no measure 
more calculated to lead to local jealousies, 
local vexation, and local strife, than the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Bill. If the clauses 
deseribed as constituting the compulsory 
principle passed into law, they would ag- 
gravate every tendency to strife, and he 
could not conceive a greater source of irri- 
tation in a parish than depriving of their 
immemorial rights as parishioners the poor 
who did not contribute to the maintenance 
of the fabric of the church, With regard 
to the collection of the voluntary rate, the 
provision in the Bill would prove a dead 
letter. Farmer Smith, who wrote down 
his name in a book as willing to pay his 
share, would, when called upon by the 
collector, no doubt, say that he was will- 
ing to pay if his neighbour Jones paid, and 
Jones would decline the contribution be- 
cause he had heard that his neighbour 
Smith had no intention to pay. Thus 
no collection would be made, and all 
the burden would fall on the unfortunate 
clergyman of the parish. The church 
rate having thus fallen through, the 
landlords would raise their rents, and 
the very mischief then occurred which the 
right hon. Gentleman in the speech referred 
to pointed out. 5 or 10 per cent went 
into the pockets of the landlords, and the 
services of the Church were left to be pro- 
vided for as best they might. He would 
now refer to an important consideration 
not hitherto noticed. The restoration of 
many of our ancient churches was now 
being carried on by means of money bor- 
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rowed upon the security of church rates ; 
but if this Bill passed, no funds could in 
future be raised in that manner, and ou: 
old ecclesiastical fabrics would be allowe:! 
to fall into deeay and ruin. This Bill was 
an arrow from the quiver of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham, aimed with great pre 
cision at the parochial part of the Chureh 
of England; but that its adoption woul 
not settle either the question of church 
rates, or any other of the ecclesiastical 
questions which were bound up in it, was 
proved by the suggestion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman himeelf, that in Committee a clause 
should be introduced to provide for the 
abolition of Easter dues, and by the decla- 
ration of one of the organs of the Libera- 
tion Society, that as long as tithes con- 
tinued to exist these questions could not 
be considered as settled. It was related 
of the officer who commanded the guard 
to which was intrusted the defence of the 
Bank of England during the Lord George 
Gordon riots, that he addressed the gen- 
tlemen volunteers who had come to his as- 
sistance in these terms—*‘‘ Gentlemen, we 
do not fear the rioters, if the gentlemen 
volunteers on our flanks and in our rear 
will be good enough to ground their arms.” 
They who defended the principle of church 
rates, and the existing relations between 
Church and State, did not fear the Libera- 
tion Society, or the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bury St. Edmund’s, but un- 
doubtedly they did feel their power of re- 
sistance to a certain extent enfeebled by 
these amiable efforts of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanea- 
shire. He entreated the right hon. Gentle- 
man, if, animated by a sincere affection for 
the Church of England, he introduced the 
present measure with the simple idea of 
effecting a compromise beneficial to the 
Church, to weigh well during the recess the 
strongly-recorded, and, he believed, unani- 
mous feeling of the laity, as well as the 
clergy of the Church of England, with re- 
spect to the present proposal. He never 
remembered so universal a feeling of con- 
demnation expressed on any of the Church 
Rate Bills hitherto brought forward, as had 
been expressed out of the House on the 
Bill of the right hon. Gentleman. On the 
introduction of the Bill, the right hon. 
Gentleman said that unless it met with a 
fair amount of support from both Church 
and Dissent he should not think it his duty 
to persevere with it. The expression of 
feeling which had already taken place out- 
side these walls demonstrated that Church- 
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men were hostile to the principle of the 
Bill and disliked its details, and the diseus- 
sions in the House had shown that that 
support to the principle and _ provisions 
which he at one time expected to obtain 
had not been offered by hon. Members, 
He therefore thought that the right hon, 
Gentleman would be well advised if he 
took all these manifestations of feeling into 
consideration, 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that the 
discussion which had taken place upon this 
Bill had afforded an additional proof that 
those who proposed any settlement of the 
church rate question, short of total and 
unqualified abolition, undertook a very 
difficult task. The real question was, 
whether the proposal of his right hon, 
Friend, while satisfactory to the main body 
of the Dissenters, would not be more ad- 
vantageous to the Church than the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Bury St. Edmund’s, 
which enacted the unconditional abolition 
of church rates, subject only to the pay- 
ment of existing debts. Now the Bill of 
his right hon. Friend proposed to maintain 
the machinery by which church rates were 
assessed, in order that it might be made 
use of in parishes where the ratepayers were 
perfectly willing to avail themselves of it, 
and to pay the rate when made, provided 
no compulsory process was adopted. There 
was a hardship in affirming the abolition of 
church rates, and enacting that none should, 
under any circumstances, be raised, for 
there was no reason why those parishes 
which were willing to raise and pay church 
rates should be prohibited from doing 80, 
and, though about half the population did 
not pay church rates, yet the number of 
parishes in which church rates were paid 
(the parishes being small) was about 80 
or 90 per cent. The hardship was when 
a minority in a parish were forced by com- 
pulsory process to pay church rates, He 
regarded the principle of the present Bill 
as sound. It abolished church rates in 
the sense of their being leviable by com- 
pulsory process ; but it retained the ma- 
chinery for those who chose to make use 
of it for a voluntary assessment. There 
seemed to be nothing unreasonable in the 
proposition—on the contrary, the principle 
appeared to be generally acceded to—that 
those who did not contribute to the volun- 
tary rate should not take part in the 
application of the fund. A great deal of 
the objection to the Bill turned, not on 
the principle, but on the details, which 
might be fully considered in Committee, 
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and in the consideration of which much 
advantage might be derived from the 
criticisms which had been offered in the 
course of this debate. Many of the pro- 
visions of the Bill had been misrepresented, 
and he would refer to one misrepresenta- 
tion dwelt on by the noble Lord, who said 
that the Bill would deprive the poor of that 
right to accommodation in the parish 
church which from time immemorial they 
had possessed. He presumed the noble 
Lord referred to that part of the Bill 
which declared that no person, declining to 
pay the voluntary rate, should be entitled 
to demand as of right that any seat or 
portion of the Church should be allotted 
to him. That provision, however, took 
away no right which the parishioners 
generally and individually had to accom- 
modation in the parish church. In almost 
every country church there were particu- 
lar seats appropriated to persons of pro- 
perty, while the general body of the church 
was given up to the public. By the pro- | 





vision in the Bill, a person possessing a | 


seat in a church by a faculty or custom | 
would, if he did not pay the church rate, | 
lose the right to the seat, which would be | 
given up to the general body of the pa- 
rishioners, and therefore the accommoda- | 
tion for the parishioners would be increased | 
instead of diminished. The Bill removed | 
one of the greatest objections he had 
always entertained to the abolition of 
church rates, because it left the parishioners 
free to exercise their own discretion as to 
levying church rates. It seemed that he 
was understood by the noble Lord to have 
given his assent to the proposal that the 
money for the repair of the fabrics of the 
Church should be taken out of the funds 
at the disposal of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, He gave no opinion upon that 
point, though he admitted it was compe- 
tent for the House to adopt, in Committee 
on the Bill, a provision in the spirit of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Oxford, that a certain sum should be 
appropriated out of the revenues of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for the main- 
tenance of the fabrics of the Church. In- 
deed, if no legal provision were made for 
the repair of the fabrics, the necessary sum 
could come out of no other funds. In 
Ireland for many years the course had 
been taken of charging the funds in the 
hands of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
with the repair of the fabrics. He hoped 
the House would affirm the second reading 





of the Bill, and in any future Session 
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when brought before the House he thought 
it would be considered more beneficial to 
the Church than the entire abolition of 
church rates. 

Mr. SELWYN wished to state that he 
was not actuated by any feeling of hostility 
to the authors of the Bill when he opposed 
the discussion of this Bill after midnight 
some days ago. On the contrary, admitting 
the weight due to the names of the right 
hon. Member for South Laneashire and the 
hon. and learned Member for Richmond, he 
was anxious that any proposal coming from 
them, especially one which was said to be of 
the nature of a compromise on this subject, 
should be fully considered. He was also 
mindful of the advice and censure given 
by the right hon. Member for South Lan- 
cashire to those who followed what he called 
the principle of indiscriminate resistances. 
That advice had been shown to be uncalled 
for aud that censure undeserved, because 
they had always expressed themselves de- 
sirous of a settlement of the church rate 
question. Take the proposal made by his 
right hon. Colleague on the part of the Go- 
vernment of Lord Derby in a former year 
—namely, that Dissenters should have the 
power of exempting themselves from pay- 
ing church rates. Take the proposal of 
the Solicitor General and the proposal 
of the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire, which obviated every objection on 
conscientious grounds to the payment of 
church rates—these were all of the nature 
of areal compromise, but every one of them 
was met by an Amendment that the Bill 
should be read that day six months. Now 
they were met by a proposal not for a 
compromise, but for abolition. In the last 
Parliament no friend of the Chureh had 
ever expressed an opinion in favour of the 
principle of this Bill, which was, in fact, 
nothing but a repetition of a proposal made 
by the hon. Member for Birmingham. A 
compromise implied some concession ; but 
there was no concession in this Bill ; but he 
considered that it would be more injurious 
to the Church than the measure of the 
hon. Member for Bury. The first of the 
three principles involved in the Bill, as 
stated by the Member for Richmond, was 
the abolition of a compulsory church rate. 
That was the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Bury. The second—namely, the continu- 
ing the machinery for a voluntary rate, only 
threw a doubt on what at present was per- 
fectly indisputable. At present voluntary 
contributions were unfettered, but the Bill 
provided that it should be lawful in any 
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parish where no provision was made ade- | the great general responsibility belonging 
quate for the maintenance of the Church to the National Church. The position 
to make voluntary contributions for that | which they occupied was to act for the 
purpose. Who was to judge whether there | benefit of particular congregations ; but 
was no sufficient fund? The hon. Member the parish church was for the parishioners 
for Richmond admitted that the law imposed | at large, irrespective of classes or indi- 
on parishes the obligation of maintaining | viduals ; and the more poor and the more 
the parish church, and it also left persons | unwilling to accept the services of the 
free to contribute. But this clause not | Church the people of a district were, the 
only raised a doubt, but fettered the| more necessary it was that the ministra- 
parishioners, for it implied that voluntary | tions of the Church should be provided for 
contributions should not be made except| them. Looking to this Bill in the aspect 
when there was no sufficient fund for the | of what the hon. Member for Richmond 
maintenance of the Church. He main-| called its third principle, it must be at onee 
tained that the provision regarding the| apparent that, so far from being in the 
persons entitled to vote upon the volun-| least degree beneficial to the Church, it was 
tary assessment would turn out perfectly | a denial of the very principle on which it 
nugatory, for ‘though those persons de-| rested, and was, in point of fact, destruc. 
clared their readiness to pay their re-| tive of the nationality of the Church. He 
spective shares, yet they were not under| would now say a few words upon the posi- 
any legal obligation to do so. The church-| tion in which this question stood. He had 
wardens were also to be converted by the| heard of some arrangement which had 
Bill into a sort of Cerberus, and he thought | been entered into by certain right hon. 
the provision on that head would give rise | Gentlemen on both sides of the House; 
to great litigation, as doubts would arise in | but those who, like himself, sat below the 
many cases whether the whole Cerberus} gangway, knew nothing of any such agree- 
was to act, or only two parts out of the} ment, and he, for one, was no party to any 
three. With respect to the 8th clause,| arrangement. But, at the same time, he 
which contained the third principle of the} was willing fairly to consider any pro- 
Bill, the provision relative to the right to a| posal made in a friendly spirit for the 


seat in the church, was more objectionable | purpose of a compromise. To the present 
than any other, as tending to destroy the na- | Bill, however, he néver could assent ; and 


tionality of the Church, He was astonished | if any division took place he must vote 
to hear the right hon. Gentleman the Mem-| against it, considering it entirely hostile 
ber for Morpeth speak about faculties, as | to the Church in its principles and in the 
if the right to seats in the church de-| whole of its details. He trusted that the 
pended on faculties. Every one knew that | right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), 
the right by faculty was a rare exception, | finding that those whom he wished to con- 
and that every parishioner had a right to/| ciliate could see nothing in the Bill but 
a seat in the church, though, in order to| what would be more injurious than total 
prevent unseemly disputes, the church-| repeal, would withdraw the Bill, and that 
wardens, as Executive officers, regulated | during the recess he and other Gentlemen 
the enjoyment of that right. It had} would employ themselves in endeavouring 
been said that the obligation to pay|to discover something more worthy than 
church rates depended on the accommoda- | this of the name of a compromise; bat 
tion which a parishioner received in the} should he and others be disappointed in 
parish church, but he denied that alto-| this, they would in a future Session meet 
gether, for it was an obligation imposed | readily every reasonable offer for a settle- 
by common law for the maintenance of the | ment of this question. But if their own 
Church for the good of all. He likewise | attempts at compromise were met, a8 
objected to the principle of the Bill, because | they had been before, by absolute refusal, 
it drew a distinction between two classes— | or by an offer like the present Bill, which 
those who paid and those who did not. He | was worse than the total abolition of church 
admitted the important services which | rates, and if they were compelled again 
in many instances had been rendered by |to fight the battle, they would do 80 
Dissenters in the cause of religion and edu- | with the same spirit and confidence that 
cation. They had often filled a void which | animated them in the last Parliament, 
had been left by the shorteomings of the | when they converted a majority of seventy- 
Church ; but none of the Dissenting com- | four into a minority of ten; they would 
munities would ever dream of undertaking be ready to resist any such measure, not 
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merely on account of those 9,000 pa- 
rishes in which church rates were cheer- 
fully paid, but also as advocates of that 
old Saxon principle of local self-govern-. 
ment, the right of the people to tax them- 
selves for purposes which the majority 
should determine to be for the general 


ood. 

: Mr. HOLDEN said, believing that 
church rates were the cause of great reli- 
gious strife, and were not beneficial to the 
Church, he hailed with satisfaction the 
present Bill. He belonged to one of the 
largest Nonconformist Churches in this 
country—namely, the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, and as it had been referred to in 
this debate, he rose to give the House some 
information respecting it. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckingham said, on Tuesday, 24th 
July— 

“The Wesleyans, for instance, did not wish to 
see the Church of England degraded or destroyed; 
they only desired to be relieved of church rates,” 
As it was now admitted on the other side 
for the first time that the Wesleyans de- 
sire to be relieved of church rates, it was 
not necessary for him to prove that such 
was the case. It was perfectly true that 


the Wesleyans did not wish to destroy the 


Church of England, and, in fact, that ori- 
ginally the Wesleyans were members of 
the Church of England, and that some of 
their most eminent ministers were clergy- 
men, and remained clergymen of that 
Church during the whole of their lives. 
Some of them were even bigotedly in 
favour of the connection between Church 
and State, but as the body grew more nu- 
merous, and felt the pressure of their own 
religious institutions, they became sensible 
of the burden of being obliged to support 
the Establishment in the shape of church 
rates. He remembered the time when 
they kept aloof, under the influence of 
their religious guides, from all contests 
about church rates, but one after another 
they were drawn into those contests, and 
he knew one parish in which through their 
opposition church rates were abolished. 
They would not have objected to the in- 
come derived from fixed sources—such as 
tithe—being continued to the Church; but 
regarding church rates as a voluntary im- 
post, which the majority of the parishioners 
might grant or refuse, they thought they 
were perfectly justified in availing them- 
selves of the state of the law to oppose 
church rates, contributing as they did so 
largely for the support of their own reli- 
gious institutions. He believed, also, that 
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the existence of church rates had tended 
greatly to alienate the Wesleyans from the 
Church. The Wesleyan Methodist Church 
in England and Wales numbered 2,643,400, 
and in the various dependencies of this 
country the numbers were 1,045,968. But 
there had been several separations from 
this body, and taking the seceders and the 
others together, there were 5,788,308, of 
whom 250,000 belonged to foreign stations 
of their Missionary Societies. The Me- 
thodist churches raised annually a sum of 
£2,074,000 for the maintenance of their 
own religious institutions, and all these, 
he believed, would be glad to be rid of 
church rates. They contributed liberally 
and freely to the support of their own in- 
stitutions, and they therefore thought they 
ought to be relieved from any obligation 
to support the institutions of so wealthy a 
body as the Church of England. He was 
bound to express the opinion that many 
who had left the Church to join the Wes- 
leyan Methodists had been driven from 
the Church by the strife which arose out 
of the contests about church rates. He 
believed that, upon examination, it would 
be found that more than one half the 
nation belonged to the Nonconformist 
Churches, and it therefore behoved those 
belonging to the National Church to con- 
sider what was wanted to maintain the 
good feeling and attachment of the masses 
of the people to the National Church, and 
to remove those causes of strife and dis- 
sension which had existed up to the present 
time. He begged to declare his adhesion to 
the Bill introduced by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Lancashire. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, in conse- 
quence of the statement he had made on a 
former occasion in respect to this Bill not 
having been clearly understood, he wished 
now to repeat it. The objections which he 
had to the Bill was, that whereas by the 
Bill the legal control of the ornaments, 
services, ministrations, and appropriation of 
seats in the parish churches would be given 
to the officer called the ecclesiastical church- 
warden for the purposes of this Act; and 
whereas by the 9th clause that officer was 
to be appointed, or might be appointed, by 
a minority of the parish—namely, by those 
who paid the rate as contradistinguished 
from those who did not pay it, his (Mr. 
Newdegate’s) objection was that the repre- 
sentatives of the minority of the parish 
would, in such case, have the sole control 
of the interior and exterior management 
and of the externals of the ministration of 
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the Church. That objection was the 
stronger, becanse that officer would 
probably become the representative of per- 
sons of extreme opinions in the parish, 
whether those persons were of High 
Church, Low Church, or No Chureh prin- 
ciples, they would probably be the most 
willing to pay the rate under such circum- 
stances, because they would know that 
by paying it they would obtain an undue 
control, by law, over the manner in which 
the services of the Church were to be pro- 
vided for and would be carried on. The Bill 
would thus give encouragement to the mi- 
nority in a parish representing extreme 
opinions to enforce them on the whole body 
of the parishioners. He was sorry to say 
he had seen gross abuses arising from the 
circumstance that the clergymen and 
others of a parish entertained extreme 
opinions. He had seen one clergyman 
proclaim himself a Nonconformist or a 
Calvinist. Cases of ritualistic excesses 
were now more frequent, as was proved 
by the petitions before the House. The 
effect was to drive the great body of the 
parishioners from the church, who refused 
payment of the church rates, as the only 
remedy left them. The hon. Member for 
Knaresborough gave them to understand 
that certain portions of the Wesleyan body 
objected to the payment of church rates. 
Now, a remarkable case occurred in his 
county which showed that a very different 
feeling than that attributed to them pre- 
vailed amongst the Wesleyan body. The 
clergyman of a particular parish in his 
county had been a high churchman and 
opposed to the church rates. The result 
was that from want of the necessary funds 
the church was gradually falling into a 
state of decay. The Wesleyan portion of 
the parishioners, however, came forward, 
and in vestry assembled declared themselves 
in favour of a church rate, which, being 
carried by their votes, was applied to the 
restoration and repair of the parish church. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) concurred in the 
opinion of his hon. Friends the Members 
for Cambridge and Oxfordshire that this 
Bill struck direetly at the national charac- 
ter of the Church of England. It contained 
a principle of exclusion, which would destroy 
the national characteristics of the Church 
of England, and produce a state of things 
well calculated to foster divisions between 
the Church of England and the Wesleyan 
body. He had presented a Bill to the House 
that would have swept away every vestige 
of personal liability, and would give full 
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relief to conscientious scruples so far as Dis- 
senters were concerned. It proposed a real 
compromise, and, if passed, would transfer 
the payment of rates for the maintenance 
of the chureh from the whole body of oe. 
cupiers to the owners of property. The 
measure now before the House purported 
to be a compromise, but he denied that it 
was a compromise at all. It gave up the 
whole principle of a parochial provision for 
the maintenance of the fabric. Indeed, it 
did worse, for it armed the minority who 
chose to pay the rate with the power, it 
might be, of excluding the vast majority of 
the parishioners from any interference with 
the affairs of the church, and some, proba. 
bly, from seats in the church. Having been 
misunderstood as to what he had previously 
said in respect to this Bill he trusted that 
the House would excuse him for entering 
into this explanation. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL, hav- 
ing taken part in a very earnest endea- 
vour to settle this question by way of 
compromise, desired to offer a few obser- 
vations. In the Bill which he had in. 
troduced, but which had not yet been read 
a second time, and probably would not 
now be so during the present Session, he 
addressed himself most anxiously to frame 
a measure which would effect a real com- 
promise by steering a middle course be- 
tween the two parties ; and he believed 
those who studied it, free from the influ- 
ence of the Liberation Society, would find 
that it was entitled to the serious consi- 
deration of all who wished a settlement 
of the question. He invited the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Lancashire and the House gene- 
rally to the principles of his measure. 
Indeed, if they calmly considered the pro- 
visions of his Bill, he believed it was 
possible that they would obtain, not only 
the approval of the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but also that of a large body 
of Members on the opposite side of the 
House. The great difficulty in dealing 
with church rates was to have a law ap- 
plicable to the whole country—the rural 
population and the population of the towns 
being entirely at variance with each other 
on the subject. In the large towns it 
might be said they had already practically 
abolished church rates ; but, on the other 
hand, there was a vast body of the rural 
population—90 per cent of these parishes 
willing to pay and contributing readily and 
cheerfully for the maintenance of their 
churches. It, therefore, seemed to him 
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that a measure proposed as a real com- 
promise must accommodate itself to both 
of these parties. The demand for total 
abolition was chiefly urged by householders 
in towns, and in boroughs where parties 
were pretty equally divided its advocates 
were in a position to exact pledges which 
many Members conscientivusly believed 
ought not to be given, [“No, no!’’] 
Hon. Gentlemen said ‘“*No!’’ but he 
knew, from private conversations, what 
pressure was put upon candidates, and 
without making any reflection on such 
Gentlemen, it might easily be conceived 
that when the issue of an election de- 
pended upon a few votes a pledge might 
be exacted, almost unconsciously, in favour 
of total abolition. He had endeavoured 
to frame a measure which should be of 
general application, and should adapt 
itself to the varying circumstances of 
different places. It seemed to him, there- 
fore, that just as each parish should de- 
cide whether or not it would have a 
church rate, according to the preponder- 
ance of one side or another, so each in- 
dividual should have the right to say 
whether or not he would contribute to 
the maintenance of the Church; and 
though many clauses in his Bill, being 
hastily drawn up, might, no doubt, be 
improved, the principle of the measure 
was that every person who desired not 
to pay the rate might absolutely relieve 
himself from the obligation by simply 
giving notice to that effect. He did not 
propose to require any person to declare 
that he conscientiously objected to the 
payment of the rate, and it would be 
just as competent for a member of the 
Church of England as for a Dissenter to 
give the notice of objection. He believed, 
indeed, that the great body of Dissenters, 
80 far from disliking to avow their prinei- 
ples, were proud of their Nonconformity ; 
but, as the organ of the Liberation So- 
ciety had raised a cry that Dissenters 
would not be ‘‘ ticketed,” he had thought 
it right to avoid that difficulty. In at- 
tempting a compromise it was obvious that 
not only must the relief of Dissenters be 
considered, but the measure must be of 
such a character as to be acceptable to the 
Chureh, Now, as regarded Dissenters, 
if a notice that they did not desire to 
contribute to the rate would entirely re- 
lieve them from the liability, they surely 
ought to be satisfied, for upon no just 
Principle could the parishes willing to raise 
rates—amounting to 90 per cent—be over- 
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ruled by the 10 per cent which took a 
different view. His plan accordingly— 
and he hoped it would be considered by 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
—if he gave further attention to the sub- 
ject during the recess—enabled persons 
who desired to do so to continue the pay- 
ment of rates, and as any settlement of 
this question must be submitted to the 
other House, he might remark that he 
had reason to believe that his Bill would 
meet with the coneurrence of the Bench of 
Bishops, whereas, he understood the mea- 
sure of the right hon. Gentleman would not 
receive their support. Now, a Bill which re- 
lieved Dissenters, and at the same time ob- 
tained the approval of those most interested 
in the Church, plainly presented the ele- 
ments of a compromise, whereas the pre- 
sent measure, though introduced by the 
right hon. Gentleman as a compromise, and 
though still persistently described as such, 
was an absolute concession to the Dissen- 
ters, without a single redeeming feature 
in favour of the Church. A Bill framed 
on such a principle was not likely ever to 
pass. Moreover, instead of getting rid of 
strife and ill-feeling, the Bill would increase 
it threefold. It would actually allow three 
church rates to be made instead of one; 
for it did not do away with the old rate, 
but simply provided that it should not be 
recoverable at law. A vestry, therefore, 
might still meet to decide whether such a 
rate should be made or not, and as where 
Churchmen had a majority they would 
naturally prefer a rate at common law, 
leaving persons to refuse to pay if they 
thought fit, the same discussions as hitherto 
would naturally take place. Then by the 
4th clause the vestry was at liberty to as- 
sess a voluntary rate, which would be rate 
No. 2, and would be attended by the same 
discussions and heartburnings; and, last 
of all, by the 5th clause the inhabitant 
householders and occupiers of land could 
make a voluntary rate. Thus there would 
be three opportunities for strife and dis- 
pute, and when the rate was made those 
who had assented to it would not be liable 
to pay it. A scheme more impracticable 
could not be conceived. But the difficulty 
did not cease there, for there would be 
two sets of churchwardens with no defini- 
tion of their respective functions, except 
that one set was to be for secular purposes 
and the other for ecclesiastical, an arrange- 
ment which would certainly lead to great 
confusion, Then under Clause 8 there 
would be endless disputes as to what pa- 
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Church. It was evidently impossible that 
the Bill could pass in its present shape. 
He should be happy to assist in any mea- 
sure that might be acceptable to both sides, 
but it was hopeless to expect anything like 
a compromise with those who were influ- 
enced by the views of the Liberation So- 
ciety. As to the recovery of the rate, 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Gilpin) had referred on previous occasions to 
eases where legal proceedings had been 
taken for the recovery of sums like 3}d. 
or 6d., but if this was an objection to 
church rates being recoverable by law, 
the same argument would apply to all 
other duties or imposts, and it must be 
remembered that these cases had been 
purposely selected for litigation by the 
opponents of the rate. He thought County 
Court Judges might have power, if his 
proposal were adopted, to determine the 
legal liability of those who had given no 
notice of objection, and when persons had 
voluntarily incurred the liability there was 
no reason why they should not be made to 
pay. There was a considerable difference 
between a voluntary rate and the plan he 
suggested, for in the former case many 
persons who now paid the rate cheerfully 
would put off the collector time after 
time, and would at last, perhaps, decline 
to pay at all, whereas under his scheme 
the rate would be a legal charge on all 
who had not sent notice of objection. This 
would be a great boon to the Church, and 
would preserve the connection of Church 
and State unimpaired. In conclusion, he 
would urge that a measure of compromise 
ought to make concessions to both sides, 
and any measure of this character he 
would heartily support; but the Bill of 
the right hon. Gentleman, with its three 
rates, two sets of churchwardens, and two 
sets of inhabitants, did not answer to this 
description, and he did not intend, there- 
fore, to support it, though he should not 
vote upon it. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, that in his opi- 
nion the Bill of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bury St. Edmund’s was a better 
Bill than the one they were considering, 
which had been introduced by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire. He (Mr. Hadfield) was accused 
as a Nonconformist of not wishing to see 
church rates abolished, seeing that they 
made so good a grievance ; but he did wish 
to part with them, not, however, on the 
terms offered by the Solicitor General. If 
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the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
provide that those only who were willing to 
pay should give a notice, instead of requir- 
ing a notice from the objectors to all church 
rates, he (Mr. Hadfield) believed that his 
Bill would pass. But it was in fact and 
virtually a Bishop’s Bill. The Bishops, 
forsooth, would not have the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Bury St. Edmund’s, nor the 
Bill of the right hon. Member for South 
Lancashire, but it seems they would con- 
sent to that of the Solicitor General. 
What ! Were they, the Commons of Eng- 
land, to submit to the dictation of the 
Bishops? To ask the consent of Bishops 
whether they might introduce and pass a 
Bill necessary for the public welfare? The 
Bill of the right hon. Member for South 
Lancashire would, if passed, produce more 
money for the Church than was raised at 
present ; but it was so sweet to members of 
the Church of England to squeeze a little 
money from Nonconformists, that the 
Bishops would not consent to part with the 
power. They (the Nonconformists) were 
told they were an inferior class, and that 
it was predominance, not money, which 
the Church demanded. He knew it was 
not the paltry £300,000 a year, which 
they now got, that stood in the way. 
Why, then, permit of this incubus of 
church rating to retard their proceedings 
every Session, when the same sum would 
be voted for a beneficial object in a single 
night? He could tell the hon. Member 
for Buckingham that his words would not 
speedily be forgotten. He could tell him 
that Nonconformists acknowledged no pre- 
dominance and no superiority in members 
of the Church of England. They (the Non- 
conformists) had been and were the best 
friends of the Throne, and they claimed 
Her Majesty’s protection, so that they 
might not stand before the world as serfs, 
but as equals in every respect of members 
of the Church of England. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ex- 
plained. He did not say his Bill was the 
Bill of the Bishops. He drew the Bill, and 
from what he had heard he had every rea- 
son to believe it would meet with the sup- 
port of the dignitaries of the Church. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, that was exactly 
how he understood the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My noble Friend 
the Chief Commissioner for Works alluded 
in his speech to an arrangement which he 
said had been made between the Govern- 
ment and Gentlemen sitting on the Opposi- 














tion Benches, but of the particulars of 
which he was not cognizant, and with re- 
spect to which he appeared to be doubtful 
what the effect was to be. Now, as ar- 
rangements made between the representa- 
tives of different parties with regard to the 
proceedings of that House were essentially 
of a public character, and as on a former 
occasion I, to some extent, misconstrued 
the meaning of the arrangement, I will 
state, as accurately as I can, what it was. 
I received a communication from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government through the regular 
official channel, intimating that no objection 
would be made to the second reading of my 
Bill, provided I did not seek during the 
present Session to go beyond that stage. 
But undoubtedly when that announcement 
was made to me, I did not expect that the 
Commissioner for Works, who was a Mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and the Solicitor General, would 
make detailed and elaborate speeches in 
opposition to the second reading of the 
Bill, and that the noble Lord would have 
announced that this Bill would be more 
injurious to the Church than a measure of 
simple abolition. I am unable to under- 
stand the position of Members of the Go- 
vernment who can express such opinions, 
and yet feel themselves restrained from 
voting against the Bill. I make no com- 
plaint against any one; but I confess that 
if this is to be the effect of the understand- 
ing thus brought about through the agency 
of the Government, I hope that on future 
occasions such understandings will be more 
carefully considered by the persons who 
propose them, so that they may know their 
minds before they propose them. My 
noble Friend characterized my Bill as a 
reproduction of the project of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, and I could not 
but be amazed when I found the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham, the recognized and 
established bugbear of the country, and 
who had done, so, very much against his 
own will, such excellent service to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in other matters this 
Session, could not even now be let alone 
in reference to a humble Bill of this kind, 
but was to be discredited in connection 
with this measure also. My noble Friend 


is no doubt better acquainted with the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
and his proceedings than I am; but I am 
not aware that the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham had mooted the 
Point that Dissenters not contributing to 
church rates should besome disabled from 
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holding the office of churchwardens, or of 
taking part in the disposal of the church 
rate. Having listened carefully to this 
debate, I have heard many objections to 
the Bill, but those of the Solicitor General 
must, I think, have arisen from his not 
having carefully studied the measure. As 
to their being separate rates under the 
4th and 5th clauses, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman forgot that one of the rates 
provided for parishes, and others for eccle- 
siastical districts. But it is to the speech 
of the right hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
that one looks for the more solid objections 
against the Bill. With respect to his ob- 
jection about the offertory monies, he will 
find that the Bill leaves them wholly un- 
touched, and that what he terms qualified 
excommunication means only that where 
there has been no payment of rates there 
shall be no appropriation of seats. How- 
ever, these matters are not of the essence 
of the Bill. I turn to his objection that 
machinery contrived for a compulsory rate 
was ill adapted for a voluntary one. He 
said that there might be in a parish a 
cluster of farmers who paid collectively 
£2,000 a year rent; and one individual, 
who was richer than them all, who paid 
only £100 a year because he had no land, 
and that the farmers would be rated on the 
whole of their rent whilst the individual 
would pay only on his £100 a year. Now, 
in the first place, I cannot admit the cor- 
rectness of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
figures. The farmer’s expenses are de- 
ducted from his rent, the same as for the 
income tax ; but without dwelling on that, 
I must admit that land will always pay the 
highest. The right hon. Gentleman calls 
this a fundamental objection, but he forgets 
that it applies equally to the Bill of the 
Solicitor General. I admit that in rural 
parishes, where this rate is a burden on the 
land, our remission will make the rate a 
present to the tenant, but the question is 
whether it is not worth our while to make 
the sacrifice for the settlement of the 
question. We do not compel the parishes 
to use the old machinery, and when dissatis- 
faction springs up it will not be used. I 
am not at all prepared to accede to the pro- 
posal which has been made to us, that 
because we have failed to remove the ob- 
jections of those who are opposed to us, 
we should withdraw our Bill. When I 
introduced the Bill I had no hope of re- 
moving the objections of my noble Friend 
or the hon. Member for Cambridge. But 
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proceed with the Bill has been ample. I 
do not complain of the diversity of opi- 
nion that exists in reference to the Bill, 
Many, no doubt, on this side of the House 
would prefer simple abolition, whilst on the 
other side there are many who would not 
acquiesce in any important change; but 
we stand between these two forces. We 
would give the exclusive management 
of the money raised to the Church, 
placing them in a much better position 
than they would occupy if they subscribed 
asum amongst themselves, when, the mo- 
ment they came to disburse it, all the 
non-paying parishioners could insist in 
taking a part in its management. We 
seek in fact to settle a question which has 
been agitated as long as one recollected, 
and which if not now settled may continue 
to be agitated until the youngest of us 
grows old. The prolongation of a con- 
troversy like this will not be for the advan- 
tage of the country. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman who has just sat down appears 
to be under the impression that he has 
made a marvellous discovery, and has been 
enabled, after the consideration he has re- 
cently bestowed upon the measure, to pro- 
duce a plan marked by strong features of 
originality and ideas that have never oc- 
curred to those who have previously dealt 
with this question. The oracular manner 
in which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has pointed out that it is the rural parishes 
in which the rate is paid, and the populous 
urban parishes in which it is not paid, has 
at any rate been amusing to those who have 
been working at this matter for the last 
five-and-twenty years. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman evidently thought he 
was opening up a new mine, and extract- 
ing from it some sterling ore which he 
offered to us exceedingly cheap ; but the 
truth is that the sterling ore has been long 
discovered, and has been battered and 
twisted into every possible shape which the 
most ductile metal could assume. For a 
number of years the House has been accus- 
tomed to have submitted to it plans of 
exemption from church rates, one and all 
of which have failed, having been found 
unavailable for effecting a settlement of 
the question. There is the hon. Member 
for Warwickshire who has proposed a 
measure for saddling church rates on land. 
[Mr. NewpeeaTe: Retaining.] I did not 
use the word ‘‘saddling”’ in an offensive 
manner ; but at any rate his proposition 
would constitute an important transfer of 
the charge. The principle of this Bill 
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has, as the hon. Gentleman well knows, 
been proposed to the House and rejected 
by a large majority. 1 do not know whe- 
ther he cherishes the hope that there will 
be some change or reaction in this House ; 
but it is enough for me to say that while 
unwilling that the present conflict should 
be continued between the maintenance of 
the law in its present unsatisfactory state, 
and the total abolition of church rates, 
which is moved year after year without 
avail—observing at the same time that no 
plan, founded on exemption, for the transfer 
of the charge has yet obtained much coun- 
tenance—I think there is some ground for 
the hope that the present Bill will receive 
the sanction of the Legislature. As the 
great bulk of those who are favourable to 
total abolition are willing to make the con- 
cessions contained in this Bill, and as many 
of those who have voted agaist total aboli- 
tion are also willing to accept the measure, 
I am naturally not undesirous of bringing 
the question to a conclusive position by 
obtaining the judgment of the House. | 
am encouraged by what has fallen from 
my noble Friend, who feels himself safe 
from proposals for the total abolition of 
church rates, but who does not feel that 
he is safe against a proposition whieh, 
while it receives the support of the friends 
of abolition, also receives support from 
some of those who are not favourable to 
abolition. Encouraged by many circum. 
stances, and by none more than by this 
declaration of my noble Friend, I look for- 
ward with sanguine expectation to the vote 
which the House is about to give. 

CotoneL TAYLOR: Before the Ques- 
tion is put I wish to say a word or two in 
consequence of what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Lancashire 
has just stated. The communication | 
made to the official organ on the other 
side was to this effect :—The Government 
would not take a division against the se- 
cond reading of the Bill, but they reserved 
to themselves the right of discussing the 
matter in the fullest possible manner, and 
they were not to be regarded as accepting 
the principle of the Bill because they did 
not take a division against its second read- 
ing. That was the statement made by 
me, and accepted by the other side. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for this day month. 





Reformatory 


CHURCH RATES ABOLITION BILL. 
(Mr. Hardcastle, Mr, Dillwyn, Mr. Baines.) 
[put 11.) commrrres. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. HARDCASTLE, in withdrawing 
the Bill for the Abolition of Church Rates, 
said, that he had not pressed his Bill be- 
yond a second reading, believing that no 
useful purpose would be gained by so 
doing, and being desirous in every way in 
his power to support the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire. That, at the same time, in 
the altered circumstances of the case, he 
reserved to himself—speaking on behalf of 
those with whom he acted, as well as per- 
sonally — the fullest liberty to introduce 
the same Bill, or any other Bill with the 
same object, in a future Session of Parlia- 
ment. 


Order discharged : Bill withdrawn. 
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CHURCH RATES COMMUTATION (No. 2) 
BILL—[Bitzt 30.] 
(Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Boviil.) 
SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, in moving that 
the order for the second reading of this 
Bill be discharged, said, he reserved to 
himself the right of bringing it forward 
at another time. What had occurred 
during this debate had only served the 
more to convince him that there was no 
just claim on the part of the owners of 
property to profit by the abolition of 
church rates. In fact, he thought that 
nothing would be so injurious to them as 
to put into their pockets a portion of the 
money that belonged to the parishioners, 
and the result would be that if church 
rates were abolished some regular impost 
would be imposed in lieu of them, though 
it might not be applied to purposes so 
salutary as church rates. 


Order discharged: Bill withdrawn. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS BILL. 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Sir George Grey.) 
[pitt 184.] coNsIDERATION. 
Order for Consideration read. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


_ Lorp EDWARD HOWARD, in mov- 
ing a new clause to the effect that the 
managers of any school shall on receiving 
& youthful offender into their custody enter 
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his name and his religious persuasion in 
a book to be kept for that purpose, said, 
that if he should receive an assurance 
from Government that they intended to 
introduce a measure which would put a 
stop to the terrible system of proselytizing 
in reformatory schools, he should withdraw 
his opposition to the Bill. 


Clause (Book containing name and re- 
ligious persuasion of offenders on entry to 
be kept,)—(Lord Edward Howard,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Mr. WALPOLE said, it was the inten- 
tion of the Government, when a satisfactory 
arrangement had been entered into on this 
subject with the head of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church in this country, to introduce 
uniform clauses embodying the terms of 
that agreement into the Bills for the re- 
gulation not only of reformatories but also 
of workhouses, prisons, and industrial 
schools. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Poor Law Board was 
now in communication in reference to this 
subject with the head of the Roman Ca- 
tholie Church in this country ; and he was 
prepared to give every consideration to the 
proposals which might emanate from that 
quarter. In the meanwhile, until an ar- 
rangement had been come to, it would not 
be convenient to deal with the subject in 
the manner proposed by the noble Lord 
opposite. 

Lorv EDWARD HOWARD said, that 
after the explanation of the right hon. 
Gentleman he would take the Bill as it 
stood, on the principle that half a loaf 
was better than no bread. He begged to 
withdraw the clause he had proposed. 

Mr. KINNAIRD protested against the 
charge brought by the noble Lord against 
the reformatory schools, that they adopted 
a terrible system of proselytizing. Nothing 
of the kind took place in those schools, 
which were admirably conducted, and were 
of the greatest benefit to the country. 

Mr. M‘LAREN wished it to be under- 
stood that it was only owing to the late- 
ness of the Session that the principle of 
the Bill was not more fully discussed. No 
hon. Member must be taken to be com- 
mitted to any particular religious clause, 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 
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Mr. REARDEN said, he rose to move 
the following clause :— 


«“ That schoolmasters and schoolmistresses be 


appointed to every Protestant reformatory, to 


whom the instruction of Catholic children shall | 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, August 2, 1866. 


be committed until such children are sent to a | MINUTES.]—Posurc Bruis—First Reading— 


school conducted in accordance with the offenders’ 
religious persuasion.” 

Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the 
said Clause be now read a second time,” 
put, and negatived. 


Clause ]2 (Offenders under 16 may be 
sent to Certified Reformatory Schools.) 

Mr. ALtperMAN SALOMONS proposed 
to add the following words :— 

** And no child receiving religious instruction 
from a Jewish minister shall be compelled to 
attend church or chapel, or be taught religious 
doctrines inconsistent with the Jewish faith, 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of Clause 12, to add the words ‘‘ and 
no child receiving religious instruction from a 
Jewish minister shall be compelled to attend 
church or chapel, or be taught religious doc- 
trines inconsistent with the Jewish faith.” —(Mr. 
Alderman Salomons.) 


Mr. WALPOLE had no objection to 
the insertion of the words, but believed 
them to be unnecessary. 

Mr. COWEN expressed the opinion that 
the wish of the hon. Member who moved 
the Amendment would be best complied 
with if the wealthy among the Jews would 
put their hands into their pockets and 
make a reformatory school after their own 
heart. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
those words be there added,” put, and 
negatived. 


Clause 35 (Repeal.) 


Mr. AYRTON moved an addition re- 
quiring that when a child was admitted to 
a reformatory school at the request of its 
parents the State should contribute nothing 
to its support. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 
Bill to be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o’clock. 
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JAMAICA.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or ROMNEY said, that see- 
ing the noble Earl the Secretary for the 
Colonies in his place he desired to ask him 
a Question, on a subject with respect to 
which a great many persons felt a deep in- 
terest—he meant the condition of Jamaica. 
There were few persons in the country 
who, while anxious to see law and order 
in the colony supported, were not also 
anxious that in support of law and order 
nothing should be done at all injurious to 
the rights of any of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. There were, he was aware, certail 
other persons so prejudiced on the matter 
that no answer that could be given would 
be satisfactory to them. It was, therefore, 
most desirable that they should have some 
assurance from Her Majesty’s Government 
that in whatever might be done their 
course of conduct should be such as to give 
the fullest confidence to Her Majesty's 
subjects that right and justice would be 
carefully respected on both sides. He 
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hoped, therefore, that some statement 
would be made on the part of the Go- 
vernment which would indicate the course 
of policy that was likely to be pursued in 
this matter. What he wished to know 
was this—Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment agreed in the main with the views 
of the late Ministry on this question, and 
whether his noble Friend could state what 
steps had been taken, or would probably 
be taken, in reference to the state of affairs 
in Jamaica? 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: The 
Question which my noble Friend (the Earl 
of Romney) hasasked me refers to a matter 
of the most painful interest. No man 
who has at all looked into the circum- 
stances of the case can doubt the very 
grave necessity which rested upon those in 
authority to adopt the most vigorous mea- 
sures to repress the disorders. On the 
other hand, it is equally clear that there 
have been a few cases of undoubted cruelty, 
some cases of undoubted oppression, and 
some of undoubted injustice. At the same 


time, I must say that it is very difficult to 
form an accurate judgment at this distance, 
and with the comparatively insufficient 
materials which we have before us; be- 
cause, bulky as is the Report of the Com- 


missioners, the evidence is such that it is 
exceedingly difficult for us here at home 
to deal with it, or to know how fairly and 
equally to apportion the blame among 
those to whom blame is due. In the first 
place, the evidence is of a very conflicting 
nature. Making all possible allowance for 
exaggeration and misconception, there has 
been undoubtedly a great deal of very hard 
swearing and a great deal of perjury. I 
quite agree with the opinion expressed by 
the right hon. Gentleman my predecessor 
in office (Mr. Cardwell) that the heart- 
burnings, the irritation, and the angry 
feelings consequent on what has taken 
place ought, for the sake of the colony, as 
soon as possible to be put an end to. At 
the same time, there is no use in denying 
that very great injustice has been done, 
and in many cases I do not hesitate to say 
that very great blame appears to me to be 
due to those who encouraged it. There 
are three classes of persons to whom that 
blame is due—first of all, the naval offi- 
cers; secondly, the military officers; and 
thirdly, the civilians. With regard to the 
naval officers, speaking generally, I should 
say that, upon the whole, the amount of 
excesses chargeable to them is less, per- 
haps, than affects the other two classes. 


VOL. CLXXXIYV. [rurep sentes.] 
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At the same time, there are some cases in 
connection with that service which require 
investigation, and—though I am not quite 
sure—I believe they are at this moment 
under consideration by the Admiralty. 
With regard to the military officers the 
case is somewhat different. Their number 
is larger, the charges against some of them 
are of a serious nature, and at this mo- 
ment measures are being taken respecting 
them. Looking at the Report of the Com- 
missioners, it will be seen that though 
there are many cases to which they allude, 
but three persons are designated by name 
as persons against whom further proceed- 
ings should be taken. As to the Commis- 
sion, I take it that it stands in this 
position: it was not a court of justice 
appointed to try these persons—it could 
not pronounce any verdict upon them or 
inflict any sentence; it had no authority 
for this purpose. As far as I understand 
it, the Commission was in the nature of a 
grand jury called upon to find whether 
there were fair grounds against these per- 
sons for making further investigation. 
That, I take it, is the position in which 
the Commissioners stood as a tribunal. 
Now it is true that the Commissioners 
mention several cases, such as those of 
Colonel Elkington, Colonel Hobbs, who 
afterwards came to a very untimely end, 
Captain Hole, Lieutenant Adcock, and 
one or two others; and I must say 
that it is impossible to read many of 
these cases without feeling the deepest pain 
and regret. I think that the letters to 
which some of these officers have put their 
names are indecent and absolutely disgust- 
ing. But, as I said before, the Commis- 
sioners only alluded to three individuals by 
name—Provost Marshal Ramsay, Ensign 
Cullen, and Assistant Staff Surgeon Dr. 
Morris. With regard to Provost Marshal 
Ramsay, I believe that he is at this mo- 
ment standing upon his trial for murder 
in Jamaica, All further action is therefore 
precluded, and it would be wrong for me 
to say anything while these judicial pro- 
ceedings are pending. As regards Ensign 
Cullen and Dr. Morris, the question is a 
very different one. The Commissioners 
themselves stated that, in spite of conflict- 
ing evidence, the conduct of these two 
persons was of so suspicious a character 
that they recommended further investiga- 
tion. Ihave, therefore, felt it my duty 
to bring the matter under the notice of 
the Commander-in-Chief, and to submit 
for his consideration whether it would not 
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be expedient first of all to try these two 
persons by courts martial; and secondly, 
inasmuch as Sir Henry Storks has left the 
island, and Major General O’Connor, the 
chief officer in command of the troops, was, 
unfortunately, implicated more than was 
desirable, and assumed a very considerable 
responsibility in many of these transactions, 
I have felt it my duty to submit for 
the consideration of the Commander-in- 
Chief whether it would not be desirable 
either to remove the courts from the 
island of Jamaica, or to constitute those 
courts of officers who would be entirely 
independent of the recent transactions 
there. That view has been taken by the 
Commander-in-Chief, and, consequently, 
these two persons will be brought to trial 
before courts martial, taking the precau- 
tion which I have ventured to suggest. 
Lastly, there comes the question of the 
conduct of the civilians; and here, of 


course, I feel myself mainly responsible, 
for I hold this distinct view—that if any 
colonist suffers from injustice, whatever 
may be his class, his condition, or his 
colour, he has a right to redress at the 
hands of the Colonial Minister in this 
country. Acting in this sense, I have 


instructed Sir John Grant, the present 
Governor of Jamaica, to institute the most 
searching inquiry in his power in order to 
ascertain whether there are any civilians 
whose conduct demands inquiry. In this 
I simply followed in the footsteps of the 
right hon. Gentleman who preceded me 
in office (Mr. Cardwell), who had previ- 
ously given instructions to the same ef- 
fect; but I thought the subject was of 
such importance, that I have sent out fur- 
ther instructions urging Sir John Grant 
to pay particular attention to the subject. 
And I have such confidence in Sir John 
Grant as a wise and humane adminis- 
trator, that while on the one hand he will 
not, I believe, rake up unnecessarily those 
smouldering embers which it is for the 
good of the colony should expire as soon as 
possible ; on the other hand, if there be 
just cause for investigation, I am sure he 
will not shrink from it, whatever diffi- 
culties may attend that inquiry. I ought 
to mention further, that as some thirty- 
five persons are at this moment in con- 
finement in Jamaica under long sentences 
for the part they took in the insurrection, 
and as I believe that many of these per- 
sons are ignorant people, misled by more 
designing persons, I have left it to Sir 
John Grant to report to me whether in 
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any of those cases the prerogative of 
mercy may not be fairly and with policy 
exercised. Iam sure that I represent the 
feeling of Parliament as well as my own 
when I say I hope it will be found pos. 
sible to deal with these offenders some- 
what more leniently than they have been 
dealt with in the colony. 

My Lords, I should be glad to stop 
here, but I feel bound, after the Question 
put to me by my noble Friend, to say a 
few words further. It is impossible to 
discuss this question without touching 
more or less upon the conduct of Mr. Eyre 
—because, after all, Mr. Eyre was the 
Governor, and he was responsible for 
everything which took place. Now, I 
cannot doubt, on the one hand, that the 
insurrection was a most serious one, and 
that the circumstances of the time were 
very grave. I readily admit the prompti- 
tude, the courage, the fearlessness of re- 
sponsibility which he displayed; but, on 
the other hand, I am in justice bound to 
say that these qualities, if they are not 
accompanied by sound judgment on the 
part of the person who possesses them, 
become faults rather than virtues, and are 
in the nature of a curse rather than a 
blessing to the colony with the govern- 
ment of which that person is intrusted. 
This, I think, was the case of Mr. Eyre. 
I believe he was completely absorbed in 
the one paramount idea of crushing’ out 
this insurrection and of saving the colony ; 
but he saw only one side of the question— 
he saw only one half of his duty, and only 
acted up to that limited portion of his 
duty. Now, the Governor of a colony is 
the representative of the Crown, and the 
first attribute and quality of the Crown is 
not only justice, but perfect impartiality, 
and the power of rising above the panic 
and the apprehensions of the moment. It 
was by this quality that Lord Canning, 
when placed under circumstances some- 
what similar, though undoubtedly much 
more momentous, deserved and obtained 
the admiration of his country, by rising 
above the prejudices and passions of the 
moment and by preventing the persons 
who surrounded him from being carried 
away by those feelings. It is to the fatal 
want of this quality in Mr. Eyre that we 
may trace at least half of the mischief 
which arose after the outbreak through 
the unnecessary prolongation of martial 
law and the many excessive severities 
which took place during that period. 
Courts martial form at all times a very 
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exceptional and a very deplorable tribu- 
nal. No one will doubt this who con- 
siders their constitution, and the youth, 
the ignorance of the first principles of 
law, and very often the prejudice, com- 
bined with the absolutely unlimited dis- 
cretion, of their members. Perhaps your 
Lordships may recollect how, not quite a 
century ago, Lord Cornwallis, in the 
Correspondence which has been recently 
published, has left on record his bitter 
feeling of the atrocities carried on in 1793 
by courts martial under his own eyes, and 
with hardly any power on his part to 
repress them. As courts martial were in 
1793 so they are in 1866, because the 
objections to them depend much on the 
inherent nature of the tribunal itself. I 
will not attempt to enter into some of the 
legal technicalities and inquire whether 
or not courts martial, if it be not a sole- 
cism to say so, are legal. There may be 
cases of dire necessity, when it is abso- 
lutely imperative to proclaim martial law, 
and to administer it by court martial ; 
but, in such cases, there are several 
rules which ought to be observed. In 
the first place, martial law ought not to 
be allowed to continue one single day or 


hour beyond the time which is absolutely 


necessary. In the next place, a caution 
should be given to those who administer 
those courts—not indeed in the shape of 
a code of minute rules, because that would 
be impossible — but by a general instruc- 
tion. The officers should feel that they 
will be held accountable for any exces- 
sive acts of authority on their part. 
Just in proportion as they are completely 
free to act, so, I think, they ought to 
be jealously watched, and, if necessary, 
controlled and checked by their superior 
officers. Unfortunately, this was not the 
case in Jamaica. In the panic and con- 
fusion of the moment these safeguards 
were neglected, and no doubt very serious 
consequences resulted from that neglect. 
It has been said, further, that martial 
law in Jamaica was complicated by this 
peculiar circumstance—that there was an 
Act in the colonial statute book which, 
while it certainly expressed the opinion 
that courts martial ought not to be estab- 
lished except in cases of grave necessity, 
nevertheless did seem to encourage the 
Governor to proclaim martial law, under 
circumstances somewhat less grave than 
should justify such a course. No doubt 
Mr. Eyre understood that he had no option 
but to continue that Act in operation for 
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a full month ; but that was a great mis. 
take. It will be the duty of Her Majesty’s 
Government to look closely into this point, 
and first to see whether similar Acts do 
not exist in some of the West Indian co- 
lonies, of which I cannot speak positively 
now; and second, to revise them and 
bring them more into conformity with our 
idea of what they ought to be. I am 
further considering the expediency of 
drawing up a short and simple code of 
regulations for the instruction and guid- 
ance of Governors who may be placed in 
circumstances similar to those in which 
Mr. Eyre was placed. I do not think 
you can provide for every single case ; 
but you may lay down landmarks and 
principles which shall guide Governors 
under such exceptional circumstances. 
Much has been said respecting the case 
of Mr. Gordon —I do not wish to say 
anything about it, and for this reason, 
that I believe it is a most terrible case, 
and one that is indefensible. The evi- 
dence upon which he was hung was 
insufficient to have convicted him, At 
the same time, I wish to say there can 
be no doubt that both Mr. Eyre, who 
accepts the whole responsibility, and the 
officers who acted in subordination to 
him, acted with most complete bond fides 
in the matter. Personal feelings and 
irrelevant considerations were entirely 
absent from their minds; and, however 
mistaken they were, they believed they 
were performing their duty. Therefore, 
the proposal which is sometimes put 
forward, to indict Mr. Eyre on the 
charge of murder, seems to me to be one 
of the most preposterous proposals that 
could be made. Whatever offence Mr. 
Eyre has committed, murder is certainly 
not the offence that can be charged 
against him, and I believe such a charge 
would be utterly repugnant to the com- 
mon sense of Englishmen. I think Mr. 
Eyre has suffered severely indeed ; his 
recall has been as heavy a blow as could 
possibly be inflicted upon him. Looking 
to his position and his antecedents, I 
believe that blow has fallen on him se- 
verely. As regards the state of Jamaica 
now there are great difficulties to be 
solved; but I have every confidence in 
Sir John Grant, than whom, I believe, 
there was no one more competent to 
grapple with those difficulties, and whose 
appointment as Governor is, I believe, the 
best that could have been made. 

Eant RUSSELL: I concur with the 
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opinion so well expressed by the Commis- 
sioners, with regard to the trial and exe- 
cution of Mr. Gordon. I understand the 
noble Earl to say that he, too, concurs 
in it. I only wish to say further, with 
regard to the late Government, that we all 
thought the Report made by the Com- 
missioners was not only an able Report, 
but that it judged impartially the conduct 
of Governor Eyre and of all the persons 
whose conduct it dealt with. I believe 
that, both in the praise the Commission- 
ers gave Governor Eyre, for the prompti- 
tude and extreme readiness with which 
he put down an incipient insurrection, 
and in the blame they cast upon him, the 
Commissioners were equally just, fair, and 
impartial. I quite agree with the noble 
Earl that there are not any grounds for 
accusing Mr. Eyre of murder ; but, at the 
same time, we cannot help deploring the 
undue severity that was used. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: As far 
as I understand the verdict of the Com- 
missioners respecting Mr. Eyre, I entirely 
accept it and concur init. I understand 
it to be this—that Gordon was not proved 
to be guilty of complicity in this insurrec- 
tion, and that he was executed upon evi- 
dence which was wholly insufficient. In 
that opinion I entirely concur. 

Lorp HOUGHTON : I wish to ask the 
noble Earl, whether he has entertained the 
question of giving compensation to any of 
the suffering families ? 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: The 
question of compensation involves this 
point—that compensation must be paid 
either from the Consolidated Fund or from 
Colonial revenues. The place for discuss- 
ing the question of paying compensation 
out of the Consolidated Fund would be 
rather the other House of Parliament than 
your Lordships’ House. I should doubt 
whether this country would be disposed to 
make a grant on this account. Of the Co- 
lonial revenues I can give only a poor 
account. It will require the utmost 
efforts on the part of Sir John Grant to 
make both ends meet; the revenue has 
declined, and probably it will be many 
years before he will be in a position to 
make any considerable allowance from that 
source. It is also to be borne in mind 
that the question of compensation is a 
most difficult one. 
all kinds are sure to be put forward the 
moment you announce that either the Co- 
lonial or the Imperial Government will 
pay compensation; and it would require 
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the greatest sagacity to distinguish those 
that ought to be satisfied. I should be 
sorry to debar myself absolutely from en- 
tertaining this question. Much must de- 
pend upon the reports of Sir John Grant. 
I shall be equally unwilling to make any 
promise that compensation shall be given. 
I wish, indeed, to leave myself entirely 
free to adopt the course that may seem 
best. 


HYDE PARK.—QUESTION, 


Tae Eanrt or DERBY : The noble Earl 
opposite has given me private notice of 
his wish to put a Question respecting 
Hyde Park. I shall be glad if he will 
oblige me by not asking that Question 
until to-morrow. I have conferred with 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, but it will be nevessary to con- 
fer with the Department of Woods and 
Forests, because the Park is in its con- 
trol, and not under that of the Home 
Office. I should like to be furnished 
with more accurate information than I 
now possess. 

Eart RUSSELL: The Question is one 
of considerable importance, and I am 
quite ready to postpone the Question until 
to-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o'clock 
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INDIA—SELECT COMMITTEE ON EAST 
INDIA COMMUNICATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CRAWFORD said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government will take 
into their early consideration the Recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee on 
East India Communications ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee came 
under two heads—namely, Telegraphic 
and Postal Communications. As to the 
former, he was not able to give the hon. 
Member any information at present ; but, 
with regard to the postal communications, 
the matter had been under the considera- 
tion of the Government, and it was pro- 
posed as soon as possible to give notice 
to determine the existing contracts with 
the view of carrying out the recommen- 
dation of the Committee. 


WINDING UP OF INSOLVENT ESTATES. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. CRAWFORD said, he wished to 
ask Mr. Attorney General, Whether, with 
reference to the number of Insolvent 
Estates now in course of being wound up 


under the orders of the Court of Chancery, 
and the magnitude of the interests de- 
pendent upon them, any arrangements are 
in contemplation, by which the delay 
which must arise in some instances, by 
reason of the long vacation, in the ad- 
ministration of these Estates, and the 
distribution of their assets, may be 
avoided ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he understood that the hon. Gentleman’s 
question related more particularly to the 
Companies which were being wound up by 
the Court of Chancery, because they had 
been unable to meet their engagements. 
Considerable misapprehension existed as 
to the precise functions of the Court of 
Chancery with respect to these Companies. 
When an order was made for winding up 
one of those Companies the Court of Chan- 
cery appointed a liquidator or liquidators, 
being influenced in such appointment by 
the wishes of the majority of those who 
were concerned. When the liquidators were 
appointed it was they who really admi- 
nistered the affairs, collected the assets, 
discharged the debts, and also paid the 
dividends. The Court did not interfere 
beyond this—that the checks paid by 
the liquidators required to be signed by 
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one of the chief clerks of one of the 
Judges. A general order had been issued 
some days since by the Lord Chancellor as 
to the signing of those checks, directing 
that it should be done during the vacation 
at the chambers of any Judge which were 
open; and the chambers of one Judge 
were always open. Therefore no delay 
would occur in the vacation as to those 
payments being made. He ought to ex- 
plain that a case might possibly arise— 
although it would be entirely exceptional 
—in which some question of law might 
be raised as to whether some particular 
individual was entitled or not to receive a 
dividend, or was liable to make a contribu- 
tion to the assets of the Company. If a 
question of that kind presented itself—and 
they were very rare, perhaps not one in 
many thousand cases—it would share the 
ordinary fate of any question which arose 
in litigation at the time when the Courts 
were not sitting for the transaction of 
business. 


CHINA—TRANSIT DUTIES.—QUESTION. 


Cotone. SYKES said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it has come to his know- 
ledge that in the provinces in which and 
adjoining to which the Treaty Ports are 
situated, in the north of China, the local 
Mandarins for the last two years have 
been in the habit of exacting heavy illegal 
transit duties on merchandise, to the great 
injury of the import and export trade of 
those Ports, particularly Ningpo; that the 
navigation of inland waters by British 
vessels has been interdicted; and that a 
shed for drying silk cocoons, built by the 
agent of Messrs. Jardine, Matheson, and 
Co., on the Great Canal has been pulled 
down—all in breach of Treaty obligations; 
and whether action will be taken with the 
Imperial Government to insure the fulfil- 
ment of the terms of existing Treaties ? 

Lorp STANLEY said, in answer to 
the first question of the hon. and gallant 
Member that he had himself searched and 
caused search to be made as to the alle- 
gations that heavy illegal transit duties 
had been imposed upon merchandise by the 
local Mandarins, and he could obtain no 
information on the subject, nor did he be- 
lieve that any existed in the department. 
With regard to the second question, as to 
the navigation of inland waters by British 
vessels having been interdicted, it was un- 


doubtedly true that the Chinese Govern- 
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ment had forbidden such navigation. The 
matter had been brought before Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcoek, the English Minister, who was 
of opinion that the Chinese Government 
were not acting contrary to the treaty. 
On receiving that information, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government thought it better to 
refer the question to the Law Officers of 
the Crown, and their opinion being in ac- 
cordance with that of Sir Rutherford Al- 
cock, the Government felt themselves com- 
pelled to express their concurrence with it. 
With respect to the third point, all he 
knew was contained in a private letter re- 
ceived by the last mail a few days ago. 
That was an ex parte statement, and of 
course no action could take place upon it 
until they had fuller information. 


THE METRICAL SYSTEM.—QUESTION. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he is aware that there 
is a Bill before the Congress of the United 
States of America to adopt the metrical 
system of weights and measures; and, 
seeing that the metrical system is in use 
in France, Belgium, Holland, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Switzerland, and Italy, and that 
Russia has intimated her intention also to 
adopt it if England adopts it, whether, 
with the view to facilitate the growing in- 
tercourse between the nations of the world, 
the noble Lord will take the opportunity 
of returning peace in Europe to invite a 
congress of nations to consider the prac- 
ticability of adopting an international sys- 
tem of monies, weights, and measures ? 

Lorp STANLEY, in reply, said, he 
understood that there was before the United 
States Congress a Bill of the kind to 
which the hon. Gentleman referred ; but 
he had not heard what had become of it, 
whether it had been passed, rejected, or 
was still in suspense. As to the second 
part of the question, the hon. Member was 
doubtless aware that he (Lord Stanley) 
had long been personally friendly to the 
introduction of a metrical system of weights 
and measures, believing it to be the best 
and most convenient system. But he could 
not be blind to the fact that considerable 
difficulty stood in the way of the adoption 
of so extensive a change; and he need 
hardly remind the hon. Gentleman of what 
was sufficiently obvious—namely, that until 
they had themselves adopted such a system 
it would be impossible for them to call an 
international congress in order to press its 
adoption upon other countries. 
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GAS COMPANIES.—QUESTION, 


Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to bring in a Bill next Session for the 
better regulation of Gas Companies ; and, 
if so, to amend the Gas (Metropolis) Act 
(1863), in accordance with the Report of 
the Select Committee appointed to inquire 
into the operation and results of that 
Act? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, in reply, that he 
had not had time to read the Report of the 
Select Committee, and therefore could not 
give the hon. Member a definite answer, but 
the subject would be taken into considera- 
tion during the recess. 


ABYSSINIA—IMPRISONMENT 
OF BRITISH SUBJECTS.—QUESTION, 


Mz. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether the Mission of 
Mr. Rassam to the Emperor of Abyssinia 
has not at present resulted in the detention 
of two other gentlemen who accompanied 
him—Lieutenant Prideaux, of the Indian 
Army, and Dr. Blanc, without obtaining 
the final liberation of the other prisoners ; 
and whether, in dealing with the case of Mr, 
Flad, who has been allowed to come over 
under hostage to return, endeavours will 
be made to offer some adequate inducement 
to the Emperor Theodore, which shall take 
effect only when the prisoners shall be 
delivered into safe custody at Mapowak or 
elsewhere? The hon. Gentleman also 
asked for the production of papers on that 
subject. 

Lorp STANLEY, in reply, said, it was 
unfortunately true that Mr. Rassam and the 
other two gentlemen named in the hon. 
Member's questions were still detained by 
the Emperor of Abyssinia. From the latest 
accounts he understood that they were not 
kept in confinement, but were not allowed to 
leave the country. With reference to the 
question put the other day by the hon. Mem- 
ber of the alleged ill-treatment of the pri- 
soners, he might say that, according to the 
latest accounts received at the Foreign Of- 
fice, he had no knowledge of any such cir- 
cumstance; and it would rather appear that, 
as far as was compatible with their deten- 
tion, they had been personally well treated. 
Mr. Flad had come over to this country, 
leaving his family behind. He had seen 
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that gentleman, and had also had the ad- 
vantage of seeing Colonel Merewether, 
who, being in command at Aden, is 
necessarily conversant with the subject. 
He (Lord Stanley) had endeavoured to ar- 
range for some such inducement as the hon. 
Member referred to being offered to the 
Emperor in order to procure the release of 
these persons. As soon as the Abyssinian 
climate would permit Mr. Flad would re- 
turn ; but, in order that no false impression 
might be conveyed to the House that there 
was any unnecessary delay in taking these 
steps, he might state that, owing to the 
rains, it would be of no use for Mr. Flad to 
start till the beginning of September. He 
hoped that the hon. Member would not 
press for the production of the papers at 
present. All these transactions had taken 
place before he had anything to do with 
the Foreign Department; but he found 
that the general belief both among those 
who were interested in that matter, and 
those who were best acquainted with it, 
was that the publication of these papers 
would be much more likely to injure than 
to benefit these unfortunate prisoners. 


CATTLE AND SHEEP DISEASE IN 
HOLLAND.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAZLEY said, he wished to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are in possession of 
information from the Dutch Government 
and also from the British Minister at the 
Hague, of no disease whatever existing 
in the sheep of the whole of the Nether- 
lands ; and whether the sheep from the 
latter country may not forthwith be in- 
troduced into the United Kingdom to be 
slaughtered for food ? 

Mr. CORRY said, in reply, that infor- 
mation had been received through the 
Minister of the Netherlands to the effect 
that no disease analogous to the cattle 

lague existed among the sheep in Hol- 
and. The plague did, however, prevail 
among the cattle there to a very consider- 
able extent, particularly in South Holland, 
and there was no indication that it was 
diminishing. -It was known from experi- 
ence that sheep were not only susceptible 
of the disease, but that they also carried 
it with them from place to place, although 
not actually affected themselves. Under 
those cireumstances, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not think it would be prudent 
to allow sheep-from Holland to be imported 
at present into the United Kingdom. 


London, Chatham, and {Aveusr 2, 1866} 
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Dover Railway. 


INDIA—CLAIMS AGAINST THE STATE 
OF OUDE.—QUESTION, 


CotoneL FRENCH said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether, with reference to the statement 
made by him on the 23rd instant—namely, 
that “‘he could not pledge himself gene- 
rally” to refer the Reports of the Commis- 
sion and the decisions of the Government 
of India on the cases of the several claim- 
ants against the State of Oude to the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council, he 
will allow the Reports on Mr. Frith’s 
eases to be reviewed by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Couneil ? 

Viscount CRANBOURNE replied that 
the claims of Mr. Frith, which were of 
long standing, had been decided against 
him in the loeal Courts in India. The 
power of referring cases under such cir- 
cumstances to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council was one which was 
rarely exercised unless there were good 
grounds for believing that it was a tribunal 
by which an opinion could be pronounced 
upon them with advantage. In the pre- 
sent instance the decision would appear to 
have turned entirely on a question of fact, 
which could be better decided on the spot 
than before the Judicial Committee. He 
therefore did not feel that he ought to 
advise the reference of the case of Mr. 
Frith to that tribunal. 


LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER 
RAILWAY.—QUESTION, 


Mayor DICKSON said, he wished to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
a report of the embarrassment of the Lon- 
don, Chatham, and Dover Railway Com- 
pany, and to inquire if he has taken any 
measures to secure the public against the 
inconvenience of any interruption in the 
working of those lines ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE : Sir, 
I can hardly say that my attention has 
been officially directed to the position of 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Rail- 
way Company; but through the usual 
sources of information my attention has 
been called to the affairs of that important 
line, which was in a very peculiar posi- 
tion ; that, in point of fact, a receiver had 
been appointed by the Court of Chancery, 
and that at this moment the affairs of the 
Company were .in the hands of the re- 





ceiver. As regards the interests of the 
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shareholders and debenture-holders, I do 
not know that I have anything particular 
to say. But my intention has been drawn 
to the question as to how far the interests 
of the public may probably be affected by 
the position in which that Company at 
present stands, and by the danger which 
exists of the probability of the stoppage 
of the traffic. The agent of the Company 
called upon me the other day for the pur- 
pose of inviting my attention to certain 
clauses proposed to be inserted in a Bill 
now before the House of Lords. The 
effect of those clauses is to enable the 
Company to raise by preferential shares 
a sum of money sufficient to cover the 
amount now owing by them in respect to 
land which they had just purchased. It is 
an extremely important question, in so far 
that there is a large quantity of land which 


the Company have purchased, and for | 


which they agreed to pay £700,000. 
If the landowners could not get the pur- 
chase money they might, undoubtedly, 
exercise their rights and take possession 
of the land. And, as that land happens 
to be in a position material to the whole 
undertaking, and is chiefly connected with 
the Metropolitan Extension line, such a 


step might considerably inconvenience the 
public, and prejudice the interests of the 
shareholders and debenture-holders who 
are connected with other portions of the 


line. The Company, through their agent, 
asked the Board of Trade whether they 
thought it desirable that these clauses 
should be inserted? The object of the 
clauses was to give the Company power 
to raise the money necessary to enable 
them to carry on their works with advan- 
tage to the public and to the shareholders 
generally. They represented that the 
Court of Chancery, after defraying the 
working expenses of the railway, would 
be probably bound to apply the surplus to 
the discharge of the purchase money of 
the land referred to, and if that were so 
it would take the whole surplus income for 
years to come, leaving nothing for the 
shareholders. The Board of Trade was of 
opinion—in which I myself, of course, 
shared—that if such an arrangement as 
that proposed by the new clauses could be 
effected, it would be a good and desirable 
one. I expressed my opinion to the agent 
to that effect. But I am informed that 
some objections have been raised in the 
Ilouse of Lords against the introduction 
of such clauses. I do not know the nature 
of those objections, and therefore am un- 
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able to pronounce any opinion upon them; 
but as regards the question of the inte- 
rests of the public, whatever arrangement 
may be made in the matter, there is little 
doubt but that the traffic will be con- 
tinued, and the public need not apprehend 
any stoppage of the line. 


THE CHOLERA—THE ORDERS IN 
COUNCIL.— QUESTION. 


Captain VIVIAN said, he rose to 
call the attention of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department to a 
case mentioned in the Police Report of 
| The Times of that morning, from which it 
appears that Mr. J. M. Wills, a surgeon 
| temporarily appointed to look after the 
| health of the parishioners of St. Botolph 

Without, Aldgate, applied to the Magis- 
| trate at the Thames Police Court for an 
order to destroy infected clothes and other 
things which had been left in a lodging- 
house at the East End of London, in which 
three cases of Asiastic cholera, of which 
two had proved fatal, had occurred. The 
Privy Council had directed— 

“ That the vestry or board shall in dwellings 

where cholera or diarrhoea exists cause proper dis- 
infectants to be used in sufficient quantities for 
the purpose of disinfecting the discharges from 
the sick and the bedding, clothing, and other 
things thereby infected, and cause every article of 
clothing, bedding, or furniture which they shall 
find incapable of being speedily disinfected to be 
forthwith destroyed, the vestry or board within a 
reasonable time replacing all such articles or pay- 
ing a reasonable value to the owner.” 
Mr. Wills stated that he had seen the s0- 
licitor and clerk of the Whitechapel Board 
of Works, who did not know how to act, 
and the magistrate in answering his appli- 
cation said— 

“The Privy Council had given directions to 
vestries and district boards to do certain things, 
and they had no power to enforce those orders. 
He was utterly powerless, although he was desir- 
ous of doing all the practical good in his power. 
He thought this was a very proper case, in which 
an immediate application should be made to the 
Secretary of State.” 

Mr. Wills added, that “the Board of 
Works now shrunk from the responsibility 
of enforcing the orders of the Privy Coun- 
cil.” Now, what he wished to know was, 
Whether the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman has been drawn to the case; and, 
if so, whether he has given any directions 
by which the Board of Works will be au- 
thorized to carry into effect the orders of 
the Privy Council ? ; 

Mr. WALPOLE, in reply, said, his 
attention had not been called to the case 
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to which the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
referred. He did not know that the Se- 
eretary of State had power to issue any 
orders such as he had mentioned. The 
Public Health Bill, which stood first on 
the Paper for that evening, gave much 
greater power than existed under the pre- 
sent law to destroy infected articles. He 
should, he might add, make inquiry into 
the subject, and would take care to do 
everything in his power to enable the law 
as it stood to be enforced. 


THE RIOTS IN HYDE PARK. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. STUART MILL presented the 
petition adopted at the meeting in the 
Agricultural Hall, complaining of the ex- 
clusion of the public from Hyde Park on 
Monday week, and praying the House to 
institute an inquiry into the conduct of the 
Chief Commissioner of Police, and of the 
Police generally. 

Mason STUART KNOX said, he would 
beg to ask the hon. Gentleman, Whether a 
letter which appeared in that morning’s 
paper from Mr. Beales was genuine ; and, 
if so, whether he can inform the House 
who the “ public leaders ’’ mentioned in it 
were ? 

Mer. J. STUART MILL: Sir, I am 
not in the least degree authorized to make 
any communication to the House on behalf 
of the Reform League, of which I am not 
even a member; and I beg to refer the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman to those who 
are members, and particularly to Mr, 
Beales himself. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 
(Mr. Bruce, Mr. Chichester Fortescue, 
Sir George Grey.) 
[BILL 202.] CONSIDERATION. 

Order for Consideration read. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 

Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS moved a 
new Clause (Nuisance authority may re- 
quire payment of costs or expenses from 
Owner or occupier, and occupier paying, 
to deduct from rent.) 

Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 

Mr. AYRTON moved a new Clause— 


_ “If any person suffering from any dangerous 
infectious disorder shall enter any public convey- 
ance without previously notifying to the owner 
or driver thereof that he is so suffering, he shall 
on conviction thereof before any justice be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding five pounds, and shall 
also be ordered by such justice to pay to such 
owner and driver all the losses and expenses they 
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may suffer in carrying into effect the provisions of 
this Act ; and no owner or driver of any public 
conveyance shall be required to convey any person 
so suffering until they shall have been first paid a 
sum sufficient to cover all such losses and ex- 
penses.” 

Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 

Clause 16 (Power of Police with respect 
to Nuisances.) 

Mr. AYRTON moved to add the follow- 
ing proviso :— 

“Provided always that no officer of police 
shall be at liberty to enter any house or part of 
a house used as the dwelling of any person without 
such person’s consent, or without the warrant of 
a justice of the peace, for the purpose of carrying 
into effect this Act.” 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that the hon. 
and learned Member for the Tower Hamlets 
had misunderstood the clause, the object of 
which was to put the nuisance authority in 
motion when it had neglected its duty. 

Mr. POWELL considered it would be 
better to get rid of the clause altogether. 

Mr. HENLEY thought they ought not 
to make these powers too stringent, or they 
might be resisted, and consequently not do 
half the good they would if put into a more 
reasonable shape. The police ought not 
to have powers to enter these tenements at 
all hours of the night. 

Mr. AtpeRMAN LUSK said, it would 
have the effect of making the police spies 
on their masters or neglect their duties, 
and would move to strike out the clause. 


Amendment negatived. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 16, as amended.—(J/r. Lusk.) 

Question, “ That Clause 16, as amended, 
stand part of the Bill,”’ put, and agreed to. 

Clause 19 (Addition to Definition of 
Nuisance.) 

Mr. AYRTON moved an Amendment 
to strike out the words exempting private 
houses from penalties in the event of the 
chimney sending out black smoke. 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
14, to leave out the words ‘‘ not being the 
chimney of a private dwelling house.” — 
(Mr. Ayrton.) 


Mr. WALPOLE opposed the Amend- 
ment. They, had not arrived at a time 
when they could interfere with private 
houses, there being no provision in,use for 
the better consumption of their coal. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Bill,” put, 
and agreed to. 
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Mr. AYRTON thought that when they 
declared that a house was overcrowded 
they ought to fine the owner, and not 
to turn the inmates into the street. He 
would therefore move the addition of a 
Proviso to that effect, 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of Clause 19, to add the words 
« Provided, That it shall not be lawful to remove 
any person from any dwelling house on the ground 
that such dwelling house is overcrowded, but the 
owner of such dwelling house shall be proceeded 
against in the manner provided by the twenty- 
ninth section of the Act of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth Victoria, chapter one hundred and 
twenty-one.” —( Mr. Ayrton.) 

Mr. POWELL thought that power 
ought to be granted to effect the removal 
of some of the inmates in houses that were 
overcrowded, and unless such a power 
were granted the nuisance could never be 
abated, on account of the incredible obsti- 
nacy which was too often observed among 
the poorer members of society. 

Sir GEORGE GREY opposed the 
Amendment as tending to render the Act 
inoperative. , 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,’’ put, and negatived. 


Clause 25 (Removal of Persons sick of 
infectious Disorders, and without proper 
Lodging, in any District.) 

Mr. AYRTON moved the addition of a 
Proviso that no order of removal should be 
made without notice being given to the 
sick person, 80 as to give the opportunity 
of objection. As the clause stood, a pa- 
tient might be carried off to a hospital 
without notice. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of Clause 25, to add the words 
* Provided, That no order shall be made without 
sufficient notice of the application for the same 
being previously given to such sick person, to 
enable him, or any one on his behalf, to appear 
and oppose the same.” —( Mr. Ayrton.) 


Mr. WALPOLE said, the object of the 
clause was to remove a person suffering 
from an infectious or contagious disease 
from a house where there was insufficient 
accommodation, and the Amendment would 
defeat that object. 

Question, ‘*‘ That those words be there 
added,”’ put, and negatived. 

Clause 39 (Evidence of Family in case 
of over-crowded Houses.) 

Mr. AYRTON said, it would be compe- 
tent for a policeman to seize persons living 
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together as a family, and unless they could 
give legal proof of relationship they would 
be liable to fine or imprisonment. This 


was a very strong step on behalf of mora- 
lity, which the House would not be willing 
to apply to the upper classes of society, 
where there was often as much necessity 
for it. 
clause. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out Clause 


He proposed the omission of the 


Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS said, 
nothing could be easier than for the parties 
charged to show that they were one family, 
while it would be an impossibility for the 
police to prove the negative. 

Mr. J. STUART MILL said, the only 
proof that would be required would be 
repute, 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that if a proper 
statement were made explaining the re- 
lationship of the parties, they would not 
be interfered with. 


Question, “That Clause 359 stand part 
of the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause 47 (Clause H. Mode of Proceed- 
ing where Sewer Authority has made de- 
fault in providing sufficient Sewers, &c.) 

Mr. AYRTON said, that under this 
clause the Secretary of State would be 
entitled to appoint some person to per- 
form any duties imposed by the Bill upon 
the nuisance authorities in the event of 
the latter neglecting to discharge them, 
and to recover from them the costs in- 
curred by reason. of their default. He 
thought such an arrangement very un- 
just towards the ratepayers, who would 
be compelled to pay for the improvement 
of the property of those who had neg- 
lected to comply with the provisions of 
the Bill. He would therefore propose 
Proviso to be added to the clause. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of Clause 47, to add the words 
‘* Provided always, That no nuisance authority 
shall be required to pay any costs or expenses in- 
curred by any other person acting by order of the 
Secretary of State or officer of Police without the 
consent of such authority where by this Act, or 
any other Act, such costs and expenses are im- 
posed, in the first instance, on the owner or 0c- 
cupier of property, or on any other person violating 
the provisions of this Act.”—( Mr, Ayrton.) 


Mr. WALPOLE said, that the clause 
proceeded upon the assumption that the 


nuisance authorities had neglected to per- 
form their duties. 
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Sm GEORGE GREY remarked that 
the fact of the Secretary of State reco- 
vering the costs of the improvements 
from the nuisance authorities would not 
prevent them from obtaining repayment 
from the owner of the property improved. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and negatived. 


Another Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Clause, to add the words 
“ Provided, That all such costs and expenses shall 
be recoverable by the local authority from the 
owner or occupier of property, or from any other 
person violating the provisions of this Act.”— 
(Mr. Thomas Chambers.) 

Question proposed, ** That those words 
be there added.”’ 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 50 (Clause L. Description of Ves- 
sels within Provisions of 6 G. 4. e. 78.) 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL moved 
the following addition :— 

Every Vessel having on board any Person af- 
fected with a dangerous or infectious Disorder 
shall be deemed to be within the Provisions of 
the Act of the Sixth Year of King George the 
Fourth, Chapter Seventy-eight, although such 
Vessel has not commenced her Voyage, or has 
come from or is bound for some Place in the 
United Kingdom. 

Sik ROBERT COLLIER thought that 
the powers proposed to be given to the 
Privy Council were too large. As he 
understood the words, they would give 
the Privy Council power over all persons 
labouring under the cholera and infee- 
tious diseases on land, in sea ports, and 
on board ships. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, it 
was not intended to give powers of too 
wide a character to the Privy Council in 
the matter, and if the words should be 
capable of too wide a construction the 
Government would insure that they were 
revised, 

Mr. M‘LAREN asked whether it was 
the intention of the Government to make 
the clause apply to Scotland? The clause 
was defended on the ground of the ex- 
istence of cholera, and if with regard to 
the great ports of England it was ne- 
cessary that such a power should be given 
to the Privy Council, why not also with 
regard to Scotland? If this clause were 
required for England it was wanted also 
for Scotland. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that the suggestion of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
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M‘Laren) would receive consideration, and 
there would be an opportunity in the other 
House of Parliament of making the clause 
applicable to Scotland, if it should be 
found necessary to do so. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 
Bill read the third time and passed. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS BILL. 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Sir George Grey.) 
{pm 184.] THD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that there was an understand- 
ing that the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
(Ireland) Act should begin the business 
of the evening. He regretted that owing 
to the great pressure of business the 
Government had not been able to fulfil 
the engagement. But the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Maguire) in the most oblig- 
ing manner had allowed them to go on 
with the Public Health Bill, under the 
impression that it would not take up 
much time. He would not oppose the 
hon. Gentleman, if he wished it to move 
that the next three Orders of the Day 
be postponed until after the other Orders 
of the Day, so that the Government 
might fulfil their engagement; but, at 
the same time, he need not remind the 
hon. Gentleman that it was very import- 
ant that the Reformatory School Bill 
should be read a third time, and the In- 
dustrial Schools Bill should be advanced 
a stage. But, at the same time, he was 
quite in the hands of the hon, Gentleman. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he was willing to 
assent to the proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


Bill read the third time and passed. 


HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION (IRE- 
LAND) ACT CONTINUANCE BILL. 
(Lord Naas, Mr. Secretary Walpole, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland.) 

[BILL 256.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Lorp NAAS: Sir, I can assure the 
House that a more unwelcome duty could 
not devolve upon any hon. Member than 
now devolves upon me in having to move 
the second reading of this Bill. I am 
fully sensible of the responsibility which 
the Government take upon themselves in . 
recommending this measure to the House ; 
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and nothing but the absolute necessity 
which in their opinion exists for the con- 
tinuance of the powers which were granted 
by Parliament early in this year could in- 
duce them at this period of the Session, or, 
indeed, at any period, to make such a pro- 
position. When the Act which we now 
propose to continue was originally intro- 
duced into this House by the right hon. 
Gentleman the late Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (Sir George Grey), 
he fully and accurately described the cir- 
cumstances of the case as it then existed, 
and he showed to the House, and I think 
proved to it in great detail, the dangerous 
and treasonable nature of the Fenian con- 
spiracy. The right hon. Gentleman then 
showed, not only by facts which were 
known to all, but by the information which 
was at the disposal of the Government, and 
also by papers which were proved at the 
trials that have taken place to have been 
in the possession of the Fenian prisoners, 
that this conspiracy was in no degree poli- 
tical, but that it was a conspiracy entirely 
of a rebellious character, whose only ob- 
ject was the annihilation of British power 
within the kingdom of Ireland, and the 
establishment of a Republic in that coun- 
try. It is not necessary for me now to 
go over the ground which the right hon. 
Gentleman then traversed. There can be 
no doubt whatever in the mind of any man 
in this House as to the nature of that 
conspiracy, as to its design, or as to the 
means by which it was proposed by its 
members to carry it into execution. The 
facts were plain, they were admitted by 
all; and the House with readiness, at the 
invitation of the late Government, passed 
a Bill which suspended till the lst of Sep- 
tember next the Habeas Corpus Act in 
Ireland. Sir, I believe that the power 
then intrusted by Parliament to the late 
Government was used by them with the 
greatest boldness and at the same time 
with the greatest prudence. I believe 
that every case was carefully inquired into 
by the late Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
himself, and also, as far as he could, by 
my right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Chi- 
chester Fortescue). Numerous arrests 
were made, and persons who were known 
to be leaders of the movement were con- 
signed to prison. But a better effect even 
than that caused by the consignment of 
these persons to prison was produced im- 
mediately after the passing of that mea- 
- sure; for a number of persons who were 
known to be engaged in these treason- 
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able practices instantly left Ireland from 
the fear of coming under its operation ; 
and I believe the great majority of them 
still remain out of the country. It is 
impossible to deseribe to the House the 
very great sense of security which these 
acts gave to all the loyal and well-disposed 
inhabitants of Ireland. It is impossible 
to overrate—and I can speak from personal 
experience—the very great sense of alarm 
which pervaded almost all classes in that 
country at the commencement of this year. 
I believe the immediate effect of the action 
of the Government was to restore confi- 
dence, and to induce many persons who, 
under a feeling of apprehension, had made 
arrangements for leaving Ireland, to remain 
in that country. Now, although the late 
Lord Lieutenart of Ireland cannot, I think, 
be said to have made any extravagant use 
of the powers intrusted to him by Parlia- 
ment, still a great number of persons 
were arrested under the authority then 
given to him. We find that from the 
time when the Habeas Corpus Suspen- 
sion Act came into operation, as many 
persons altogether as 756 have been 
arrested. Of that number there remained 
in custody on the 23rd of July last 339 
persons. A few have been released since 
then ; and I believe the number now in 
custody is something like 320. So that 
from the first passing of the Act until the 
23rd of July 417 of these prisoners have 
been discharged from custody. A number 
of these persons were discharged upon the 
representations and applications of the 
United States Consul—as many, I think, 
as twenty-six. The condition invariably 
attached to the releases made at the in- 
stance of the Consul to the United States 
was that the persons so released should 
leave the country; and I believe that that 
condition has in every case been fulfilled, 
and that means have been taken to see 
that the parties thus promising to quit 
Ireland have really gone. That, Sir, is 
the present state of things. The Act which 
we ask the House to continue for some 
time longer will expire, as the House 
knows, on the Ist of September. But 
from every quarter I learn — from every 
authority whom I can trust in Ireland | 
learn—that it would be impossible, with 
any safety to the peace of the country, to 
liberate those 320 men all at once, and 
set them free in the unconditional manner 
which we would be obliged to adopt if the 
powers conferred by the Act were allowed 
to expire. It is perhaps well for the House 
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to recollect who the persons remaining in 
custody under the provisions of this Act 
are. The mode of dealing with these per- 
sons in respect to their release, as practised 
by the late Government, has always been 
uniform. I believe that in every case a 
memorial has been presented, very careful 
inquiry has been made as to the circum- 
stances of their arrest, as to the antece- 
dents of the persons arrested, and also as 
to whether their release can be granted 
with safety; and that in every instance in 
which the Government were satisfied that 
those persons could be released without 
danger to the public peace, they in the 
most unbesitating manner restored them to 
freedom. But with regard to the 320 men 
now left in prison, many of them are men 
in favour of whom these strong representa- 
tions have not been made. A great num- 
ber of them are persons who, even if they 
have applied for their discharge, have not 
made any offer to leave Ireland, or have 
not been in a position to offer substantial 
bail for their good conduct should the Go- 
vernment see fit to discharge them. I am 
informed that numbers of these men still 
speak with confidence of the ultimate suc- 
cess of the conspiracy in which they have 
been engaged; that they profess to think 
that that conspiracy has been baffled only 
for a time, and that they make no secret 
of their intention to return, if possible, to 
those practices which have brought them 
into trouble. As the day for the expira- 
tion of the Act approaches, of course there 
isa greater disinclination shown by these 
persons to apply for their release. There- 
fore it is really a matter of the greatest 
importance that the Government should be 
armed with powers which should enable 
them to release these men upon taking se- 
curity from them, as far as possible, that 
they will not use their liberty to resume 
those practices of which I am afraid they 
had for some time been guilty. And, Sir, 
one great reason for proposing the continu- 
ance of this Act is that the Government 
will have the power to release with safety 
& great number of men now in confine- 
ment; and I can assure the House that in 
dealing with these men it will be in no 
degree the desire of the Government to 
exercise any harshness towards them—on 
the contrary, the Government will be pre- 
pared to deal with them in the spirit of 
forgiveness. But, at the same time, we 
shall feel it our duty to take every security 
we can that they shall become no longer 
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ledge that the Government have this power 
will make an impression on these persons, 
and that having seen the utter hopeless- 
ness of their design, and having, as many 
of them have done, endured a long impri- 
sonment and undergone so much already, 
they will be inclined to offer to the Govern- 
ment—as many are able to do—a sufficient 
security to warrant us in allowing them to 
go free. That, I think, is one of the 
strongest arguments I could urge upon the 
House for the necessity of continuing these 
powers. But there is also another reason 
for continuing the Act which I cannot con- 
ceal from the House, and it is this—that 
this conspiracy, this movement does exist, 
I am sorry to say, in another country at 
this moment to a very great degree. If, 
Sir, this conspiracy existed solely in Ire- 
land—if it were in no degree a plant of 
foreign growth—if it were entirely confined 
to the dominions of the Queen, it might 
then be a question whether, under present 
circumstances, it would be necessary to 
continue this Act in force, and we might 
have some hesitation in proposing its re- 
newal. But the origin of the movement lies 
far away, within the confines of the great 
Republic at the other side of the Atlantic. 
In that Republic a great organization, nu- 
merous and wealthy, exists, making no 
secret of its objects, which are by all the 
means at its disposal to strive for the separa- 
tion of Ireland from England. I need not re- 
mind the House that since the passing of 
this very Act the invasion of Canada has 
taken place—an act which shows how 
desperate are the designs of the members 
of this conspiracy, and to what lengths 
they are prepared to go. Had it not been 
for the magnificent behaviour of the Cana- 
dian people, for their loyalty and spirit, and 
for the manner in which they rose as one 
man to defend the colony from invasion, 
disastrous consequences might have ensued. 
There is one circumstance which the House 
must have witnessed with the greatest satia- 
faction—the conduct of the American Go- 
vernment on this trying occasion. Casting 
aside all other considerations, as soon as it 
was shown that any point of their territory 
was being used for attack on a friendly 
Power, the American Government acted in 
complete fulfilment of international obliga- 
tions, and despatched generals and troops 
to stop by force the attempts of the in- 
vaders. The conduct of the United States 
Government in this transaction can never 
be recollected or referred to by the people 
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dangerous to the State. I hope the know- j of this country without grateful acknow- 
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ledgment of the important service rendered, 
through which, in a great measure, the 
invasion of Canada became an utter and a 
miserable failure. But still, I am sorry to 
say, the organization goes on; and with 
such skill is it conducted, with such match- 
less audacity do the leaders put forward the 
most absurd statements, and announce the 
most atrocious designs, that they have suc- 
ceeded in inducing great numbers of persons 
in America to believe that they are really 
in earnest, and that by their agency a great 
rising in Ireland will be effected, and a 
successful attempt made to separate Ireland 
from the British Crown. I believe there 
are at this moment thousands of persons in 
America who are persuaded of the truth of 
these assertions, and who have already 
subscribed and are prepared to subscribe 
further sums of money to carry those plans 
into effect. I should be sorry to attach 
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undue importance to any statements made 
in America by the leaders of this move- | 
ment; but it is right, in considering this 
subject, the House should know that meet- | 
ings continue to be held, and to all appear- | 
ance, and as far as we can judge, that | 
there is no present chance of this movement | 
in America subsiding. I read with some | 
astonishment a speech delivered in the 
city of Boston as lately as the 10th of July | 
last by the man Stephens, so well known | 
in this country. I do not wish to create | 
needless alarm by repeating his statements; | 
but when one who has attained such great 
notoriety is able to collect a very large as- | 
semblage to listen to opinions such as he | 
broadly and publicly put forward, the | 
House, I think, will feel that the matter | 
cannot be altogether passed over. Stephens 
said— 


“We shall not give up the cause of Ireland un- 
til the power of Britain is broken on our soil ; and 
it must be broken soon or never. ‘Soon or never’ 
is the motto of the men at home in Ireland, and 
this should be your motto—you of the Irish race 
here in America, There are thousands of true 
Trish patriots who are now living lives almost of 
outlaws on their native soil, who, spite of all their 
sufferings, are holding firmly together as a mass 
and power, equal to meet Britain on the battle- 
field, and to break British power in Ireland. 
[Cries of ‘Give us a chance.”] My friends, you 
ask for a chance. I give you a chance; for here, 
to-night, in the name of the Irish people, I bind our 
race to action—to the final battle between England 
and Ireland, even on Irish soil this very year. 
And to prove to you how earnest I am in making 
that pledge, I solemnly declare to you, my friends 
and countrymen, here to-night, that sometime this 
year I myself shall be on Irish soil to meet what- 
ever is before me. To-night, before this vast as- 
sembly of men, I solemnly bind myself, on my 
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honour and the honour of the Irish people, to a 
struggle with England this year; but in making 
this pledge I trust, and, indeed, I am confident, 
that you here in America will not betray us.” 

These sentiments were listened to and ap- 
plauded by a large number of Irishmen in 
the great city of Boston. As long, there- 
fore, as an organization such as this exiats, 
even in a country so distant as the Ameri- 
can Republic, it is necessary that the 
House should confer, and that the Govern- 
ment should hold the power of thwarting 
and stopping the designs and efforts of 
these men. Stephens does not state it as 
his intention to invade Ireland with numbers 
brought from the other side of the Atlantic. 
A proposal of that kind would be so absurd 
and Utopian that I cannot believe any man, 
even the most enthusiastic here or in 
America, could ever believe in tke possi- 
bility of its being carried out. Butin the 
latter part of his speech he does say that 
it is by Irishmen on their own soil he ex- 


| pects to be assisted. And he broadly states 
—what I believe to be entirely unfounded, 
but it shows the extent of the design and 
the objects of the conspiracy—that there 
are in Ireland a sufficient number of drilled 
men to enable him to carry out successfully 
a war with the full power and might of Eng- 


land. Itis to guard against the mischief done 
by the constant transmission of informa- 
tion by agents from America that we ask 


|the House to continue these powers. 


They have had the effect hitherto of 
scaring away a great many of these men, 
and I believe if this Act is continued it 
will succeed in preventing the arrival of 
emissaries whose only objects are disturb- 
ance and rebellion. If throughout the 
winter those persons in Ireland who sym- 
pathize with the movement—and I am 
afraid they are many in number—see that 
these American agents cease to arrive in 
the country, and hear no more of that 
which has been termed ‘‘The coming 
help ’’ from the other side of the Atlantic, 
they will at last begin to recognize the 
folly and absurdity of the movement—to 
see that it is utterly and entirely hopeless. 
I am happy to say that in Ireland itself 
there are signs which we must all hail with 
delight—that the movement is to a great 
extent dying away ; but still from time to 
time there are unmiatakeable signs that it 
exists. I am sorry to say that in Dublin 
there is still a press which weekly trans- 
mits throughout the length and breadth of 
the land the most treasonable writings and 
the broadest sedition ; a press unrivalled 
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in the misrepresentations and falsehood of 
its productions, read by persons who 
searcely read anything else. As long as 
that press continues to exist and to pour 
forth its seditious writings it is impossible 
that it should not be attended with perni- 
cious effects. Drillings of men have also, 
I am sorry to say, occurred in particular 
districts. Shortly before Lord Kimberley 
left Ireland it was represented to the 
Government that drillings were taking 
place in the western part of the county of 
Cork, Means were taken to obtain in- 
formation, and it was found that three men 
who were known to have left the country 
immediately on the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act in the early part of 
this year had returned to the neighbour- 
hood. Lord Kimberley very properly 
issued warrants for the arrest of those 
three men; and it is a remarkable fact 
that these drillings, which had been very 
constant in the neighbourhood for some 
weeks previously, immediately ceased, and 
no attempt whatever was made to renew 
them. This shows how valuable is the 
power conferred by this Act, and how im- 
mediate is its effect in stopping practices 
which are in themselves unlawful and 


which cause great alarm and uneasiness to 
all loyal and well-disposed persons in the 


country. I have no hesitation in saying 
that, if Parliament does not continue in 
the hands of the Government the power 
given by this Act, very great alarm will 
be experienced in Ireland. The great 
mass of the loyal and well-disposed resi- 
dents and holders of property in Ireland 
fully expect that Parliament will sanction 
the proposal of the Government. I think 
I have shown the necessity of the course, 
and I hope the House will feel no hesita- 
tion in adopting it. I believe I am accu- 
rate in stating that the late Government 
approve the course we propose to take. 
I am authorized to declare that the late 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Lawson) 
believed the continuance of this Act to be 
necessary, and the late Lord Lieutenant 
(Lord Wodehouse), I believe, will state in 
the other House of Parliament that, in his 
opinion, a necessity does exist for the 
course which we propose. I am aware of 
the responsibility devolving upon a Govern- 
ment that proposes such a measure, and 
of the responsibility attaching to those 
Members of the Government who have to 
carry the Act into execution. I sincerely 
hope the passing of this Act may, in ope- 
ration, turn out to be nothing more than 
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an act of precaution, and that it may 
place in the hands of the Government the 
power of releasing many now in prison, 
proper precautions being taken to prevent 
their engaging or continuing in treason- 
able practices. I believe that these powers, 
exercised as they were by the late Govern- 
ment, and exercised as they will be by the 
present Government, will in no degree in- 
terfere with any of the liberties or the 
rights of the great majority of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. They will be exercised 
in @ manner totally different from that in 
which they might be carried into effect 
under a despotic Government, for the Mi- 
nistry will be responsible to that House 
and to Parliament for the course which 
under the provisions of the Bill they might 
take. The powers which the measure 
will give the Government will, I can assure 
the House, be exercised under a deep 
sense of that responsibility. The strictest 
inquiry will in every case be instituted 
before they are put in force, and persons 
will be deprived of their liberty only when 
after such inquiry it is manifest they can- 
not be allowed to continue at large with- 
out risk to the public safety. Before I 
sit down I wish to say a few words 
with respect to the Resolutions which the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Maguire) pro- 
poses to move, by way of Amendment, 
to the second reading of the Bill. The 
first of those Resolutions affirms— 

‘** That the same state of things on which the 
late Government justified their application to 
Parliament to suspend the Constitution in Ire- 
land no longer exists.” 

I am happy to think that precisely the 
same state of things does not prevail now ; 
but, then, it is only a question of degree, 
and I must remind the House, that so far 
as the statement contained in the second 
Resolution—to the effect that the supre- 
macy of the law has been vindicated by 
the ordinary tribunals of the country—is 
concerned, when the Bill of the late Go- 
vernment was introduced the State trials 
were over, and that it was because the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Home Se- 
eretary found that the steps which had 
been taken were not sufficient to meet the 
emergency that he had invited the House 
to pass the measure. So far as relates 
to the administration of the law, therefore, 
it cannot be said that the state of things 
at present is different from that which 
existed when the Bill was first submitted 
to Parliament. With reference to the next 
two Resolutions, which relate to the di- 











minution of crime in Ireland, as disclosed 
at the present assizes, and the absence of 
political excitement, I could only say that 
I, in common with every Member of that 
House, must feel grateful for the existence 
of the state of things which they affirm. 
There was never, I believe, at any time a 
greater absence of ordinary crime in Ire- 
land, or fewer symptoms of a disposition 
on the part of the great body of the people 
to have recourse to outrage or misconduct 
of any kind. To the Resolutions which 
embody that view, therefore, inasmuch 
as they merely declare that which is the 
truth, I can offer no objection, save in so 
far as they are proposed in the shape of 
an Amendment to the second reading of 
this Bill. The two last Resolutions, how- 
ever, raise questions in connection with 
which there may be some difference of 
opinion. They seem to imply that the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Maguire) is 
under the impression that there is some- 
thing in the legislation of Parliament for 
many years past which has promoted, and 
which may have been the cause, of the 
Fenian organization. In that view I can- 
not concur. I would be understood as 
speaking especially in reference to those 
who were directly engaged in the con- 
spiracy ; but the opinions, writings, and 
speeches of those men tend, I think, en- 
tirely to disprove the assumption that bad 
legislation has been in any degree the 
cause or provocation of the movement. 
They do not seek for improvements in the 
law —on the contrary, their object is to 
uproot all law. Their efforts are not 
directed to bringing about changes in 
our legislation — they demand revolution, 
plainly avowing it to be their intention, 
if possible, to destroy the authority of 
the Crown in Ireland, and upon its ruins 
to establish a republic. How is it pos- 
sible, I would ask, that men entertaining 
such designs can be influenced by any 
legislative action on the part of this 
House? There is, therefore, in my opi- 
nion, in connection with the Fenian move- 
ment, nothing which shows that Parlia- 
ment is in the slightest degree to blame 
for its development. Without wishing to 
introduce into the discussion any topic 
which would be likely to give rise to 
controversy, I may observe that there are 
two questions relating to Ircland which 
have been much debated of late years — 
the question of the Established Church 
in that country and the land question. Is 
it possible to suppose that any action 
Lord Naas 
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|which Parliament may have taken with 
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regard to those two subjects can have in 
the slightest degree affected the Fenian 
movement? Can it be said that men 
who openly avow it to be their intention 
and determination to upset everything in 
Ireland, and who by their acts show their 
disobedience and contempt of the mandates 
even of their own clergy, can feel any 
interest in the maintenance of the Es- 
tablished Church? Is it possible to be. 
lieve that men who distinctly declare 
that they will, if successful, confiscate and 
appropriate to their own use the whole of 
the property of the country, busy them- 
selves for a moment about such questions 
as, whether compensation should or should 
not be given to a tenant for the improve- 
ments which he may have made on his 
farm? For my own part, I have not the 
slightest hesitation in saying that the lead- 
ers of the movement do not appear to be 
influenced by any considerations which 
could be brought to bear by means of any 
legislation to which Parliament could give 
its assent. I am, however,:at the same 
time, very far from saying, that that is a 
good reason for maintaining that there is 
no necessity for further legislation with 
respect to that country. I feel myself 
obliged with great sorrow to admit that 
considerable discontent prevails in the 
South of Ireland. I should not, indeed, 
be performing my duty, if I attempted to 
conceal that which everybody knows, I 
entertain the honest conclusion, therefore, 
that while the Government are bound to 
use every legal means in their power to 
repress treason, and to protect the loyal 
and well-disposed subjects of the Queen, 
it is not less their duty to take into their 
earnest consideration, and to propose to 
Parliament any legislation which may ap- 
pear calculated to promote improvement 
in the condition of the people. The whole 
course of legislation since the passing of 
the Emancipation Act has evinced the most 
earnest desire on the part of this House to 
benefit the people of Ireland, and I think 
no man can truly say that Parliament has 
been neglectful of the interests of that 
country. If any hon. Member will look 
back on what has been the course of legis- 
lation towards Ireland for the last thirty- 
five years; if he will reflect how, ever since 
the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, 
every question affecting her welfare has 
been repeatedly discussed, and how mesa- 
sures tending to benefit her population have 
been passed into law, he can scarcely, I 
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think, stand up and say that Parliament 
had been neglectful of her interests. It 
would be idle to enter into a detailed ac- 
count of the measures relating to Ireland, 
and having in view her advantage, which 
have within the period to which I refer 
received the sanction of the Legislature. 
Suffice it to say, that in the history of no 
country will it, I believe, be found that so 
many beneficial changes have within the 
same space of time been introduced. Every 
one of those changes was, I feel assured, 
made with an anxious determination on 
the part of the House to ameliorate the 
condition of the Irish people. Many of 
them, at the same time, have not proved 
so successful as could be desired in pro- 
noting the objects which their authors had 
in view. They, therefore, require revision 
and alteration, and I feel firmly convinced 
that their discussion will again be ap- 
proached by the House in the same spirit 
in which they were originally brought for- 
ward, For myself, and the Government 
with which I am connected, I can only say 
that we are animated by the greatest de- 
sire to deal with Ireland in a liberal and 
generous spirit. I can only say, in conclu- 
sion, that should I, representing the Go- 
vernment in that House on Irish matters, 
be so fortunate as to propose and carry 
any measures which may have the effect of 
smoothing some of the ancient asperities, 
or healing any of the old sores which still 
exist in Ireland, I shall be fully satisfied 
with the course I have taken, and shall feel 
success to be an ample reward for the 
many years of anxious consideration I have 
given to every measure affecting that 
country. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time,”’—( Lord Naas.) 


Mr. MAGUIRE, who had given notice 
on the second reading of the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension (Ireland) Act Continuance Bill 
to move the following Resolutions :— 

“That the same state of things on which the 
late Government justified their application to 
Parliament to suspend the Constitution in Ireland 
no longer exists : 

_ That the supremacy of the Law has been suffi- 
ciently vindicated in the ordinary tribunals of the 
Country : 

_ That the Assizes just brought to a close have 
in all instances displayed a most extraordinary 


and gratifying diminution of crime, and, in many 
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That measures of repression unaccompanied 
with measures of a remedial character tend rather 
to aggravate than lessen those evils in which pe- 
rennial discontent and periodical disaffection have 
their origin in Ireland : 

And, that a wise, generous, and thoroughly 
liberal policy is that which is alone calculated to 
promote the material prosperity and contentment 
of the Irish people, while adding to the strength 
and enhancing the moral dignity of the Em- 
pire, 
said: Sir, I have listened with the greatest 
attention and deepest anxiety to the speech 
of the noble Lord who has just sat down, 
and I confess I have not been disappointed, 
for, in the course of my experience, I never 
heard so grave a demand made upon Par- 
liament upon so futile and miserable a case, 
or supported by arguments so poor, incon- 
clusive, and unsatisfactory. No doubt the 
noble Lord has done his best for his pur- 
pose ; as if he were of opinion that a further 
suspension of the constitution in Ireland 
was necessary, it was his duty of course 
to make out the best case he could to in- 
duce Parliament to agree to his proposition. 
The noble Lord says the constitutional 
liberty of Ireland must still be suspended ; 
that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
stipendiary magistrates, and the police are 
to rule that country with unlimited sway 
for the next six or eight months, be 
cause some 300 persons are pining in 





prison, some of whom are too poor to ob- 
‘tain legal assistance, some of whom have 


| no friends, and some of whom are still so 
| strong in their opinion that they will not 


ask for mercy of the Executive. If the 
noble Lord had entered into an analysis 
showing the number of prisoners who could 
not get bail, the number who were too poor 
to employ a professional man to assist them, 
and the number who would not make any 
appeal for mercy, I do not think fifty would 
be found among the prisoners who are not 
| most anxious to escape from the terrible 
bondage to which they are now subjected. 
|I may say that from my own knowledge I 
'do not believe there are fifty men, out of 
|the whole number now in custody, who 
/would not be glad to get out, and who 
| would not willingly enter into any guaran- 
|tee which could be demanded of them 
‘never again to take part in the Fenian 
|eonspiracy, or in any illegal confederacy 
'whatever. But while the noble Lord at 
‘one moment excites alarm he allays it 
the next. He is too truthful not to ad- 





instances, a complete absence of serious offences, mit that Fenianism has died out, or has 


either against property or person : 


That there is likewise an utter absence of poli- 


tical excitement of any kind whatever : 


VOL. CLXXXTV. [rump sertes.] 


| nearly died out. There are, we know, old 
| women in every country, in various gar- 
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ments, and of both sexes, and there are a 
great many persons, no doubt, who are 
only too anxious to maintain those extra- 
ordinary powers in order to advance their 
own selfish interests or designs. Now, let 
us see what Earl Russell said in 1848, 
when, for the ninth time since the Union, 
a similar demand to the present was made. 
In 1848 Lord John Russell expressed the 
same sort of pain at being compelled to 
suspend the constitution in Ireland as the 
noble Lord the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
has done to-night, and he added— 


“Tt appears to me that it is absolutely neces- 
sary that I should prove three things as the 
grounds of my proposition. One is, that the pre- 
sent state of things in Ireland is fraught with 
evil—that it threatens danger—and that we are 
on the eve of an outbreak if it is not timely pre- 
vented.”—[3 Hansard, c. 697.] 


Now, I ask, where is the evil? The noble 
Lord does not venture to describe it. Where, 
Task, is the danger? The noble Lord can- 
not find it. And what chance, I ask, is 
there of an outbreak in Ireland? As much 
as there is of rebellion in Downing Street. 
Why, Sir, there is no more chance of an 
outbreak in Ireland at present than there 
is that the present occupants of the Trea- 
sury will, without a hostile vote, give up 
their places to the Opposition. The noble 
Lord must admit that there is nothing in 
the present state of Ireland which calls for 
the suspension of the constitutional liber- 
ties of that portion of the Empire. The 
state of things which existed early in the 
present year was very different to that 
which prevails now. When in February 
last the late Government proposed the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act, my 
hon. Friends and I did not deny then that a 
great crisis had arrived, and that the Go- 
vernment was justified in asking for extra- 
ordinary powers ; but all we did, or intended 
to do, by the vote which we gave on that 
occasion, was to enter our protest against 
that system of dealing with Ireland, and 
the impolicy of withholding those measures, 
which in our consciences we believed ne- 
cessary for the safety of the country. At 
that time there were some 500 or 600 
American emissaries, or rather Irish Ame- 
ricans, going through every portion of Ire- 
land, and carrying on their operations, as 
has been remarked, “ under the very nose 
of the Government.’’ There was intense 
excitement ; there was sullen animosity ; 
and there was a strong belief on the part 
of the people, certainly, in the South of 
Ireland, that help would come from Ame- 
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rica. I think it is of great importance 
that English Members should carry these 
facts with reference to the state of Ireland 
and the causes of discontent in their minds, 
so that when we meet next year we may 
find the benefit of their thoughtful consi. 
deration in just and generous measures 
towards Ireland. I am aware that many 
Members of the American Government 
charged us during the Civil War in the 
United States with injustice towards them 
and towards the American people. Now, 
I have always proclaimed my belief, and [ 
here repeat my deliberate expression of 
that belief, that the late Government acted 
fairly towards the belligerents ; but that, 
unfortunately, was not the belief of the 
American people, or of the Irish in Ame- 
rica. The latter thought they would avail 
themselves of the animosity which pre- 
vailed in America against England, and 
they believed the American Government 
would not molest the Irish in any at- 
tempt they might make to carry out 
their designs against England. At the 
risk of popularity—and every man wishes 
to be popular with the party to which he 
belongs—and in the face of every miscon- 
ception, I endeavoured to expose the absur- 
dity of the idea that the American Govern- 
ment would permit the violation of its 
Neutrality Laws, or allow an armed force 
to leave its territory to invade that of a 
friendly Power. The mass of the people 
of Ireland did not, however, understand 
the niceties of International Law. They be- 
lieved not only in the exasperation of 
the American Government and people, but 
in the power of the Fenians to do what 
they liked ; and they believed not only that 
there would be an outbreak, but that the 
time for the rising had been actually fixed. 
The noble Lord has spoken of the ‘‘ mag- 
nificent conduct” of the people of Canada ; 
and I hope the noble Lord will take to his 
heart the moral which that conduct implies. 
The Canadians, it should be remembered, 
are a well-governed people. They have 
religious equality, free institutions, and 
perfect security for the possession of their 
land. No man, from political motives, 
caprice, avarice, or cruelty, could turn 
them adrift as beggars on the world, as 
the Irish tenants have been. _In fact, they 
have all that freemen could desire. 1, 
too, admire the loyalty of the Canadians ; 
but their loyalty was not a sentimental 
feeling of devotion to England, but a sin- 
cere affection for their own or their adopted 
country and the institutions under which 
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they live and flourish. The noble Lord 
ought, I think, to have reserved his praise 
for the conduct of the American Govern- 
ment. The Canadians were worsted in 
the first conflict with the Fenians, and if 
it had not been for the material assistance 
rendered by the American Government, 
who sent their best generals and their best 
troops to the spot, and thus prevented a 
real struggle, the most serious consequences 
to Canada and England might have en- 
sued. As the Government of a free people, 
it could do nothing so long as the Fenians 
confined themselves to words; but the 
moment the words were followed by deeds, 
and an overt act of invasion was attempted, 
the American Government put forth its 
strength on that occasion, and it was the 
American Government, rather than the 
Canadian Volunteers or the British troops, 
that defeated the Fenian movement in 
Canada. Now, I know how anxiously 
every day’s tidings from America were 
watched in Ireland, and that it required a 
succession of vigorous acts on the part of 
the American Government—acts of treason 
to them, as the Fenians imagined—to ob- 
literate from the minds of the Irish people 
the delusion under which they had so long 
laboured. But now, I venture to say that 
the great mass of the people of Ireland, 
however ignorant of the principles or nice- 
ties of International Law, know this, that 
the American Government will put down 
every similar movement, as it put down 
that which was directed against Canada. 
The noble Lord has given us, in justifica- 
tion of his poliey, a statement made by a 
well-known gentleman, Mr. Stephens, to 
the effect that the Fenians of America are 
about resorting to still more desperate 
measures—that Ireland is now to be in- 
vaded instead of Canada. Whatever may 
have been the feeling in Ireland six months 
since, there is no more fear of a Fenian 
invasion there now, than there is that the 
Americans will declare war against England 
next week. And as to that alarming bomb- 
shell which the noble Lord has thrown on 
the table, it was calculated to make a 
painful impression on any one of weak 
nerves ; but I could tell the noble Lord of 
something still more terrible. If 1 were 
to tell the noble Lord of things said by 
O'Mahony and Roberts—both of whom, if 
I mistake not, are County Cork men—I 
venture to say the noble Lord’s hair would 
stand on end, and would not be got smooth 
again fora fortnight. But the fact is that 


not only have these men — Stephens, 
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O’Mahony, and Robertse—had many dis- 
putes—fought as fiercely as the celebrated 
Kilkenny cats—but that the watchful eye 
of the American Government is upon their 
movements. Stephens is the only man of 
them capable of effecting anything worthy 
of serious attention, and it is evident that 
he can do nothing among his countrymen 
in America, or amongst the Americans 
themselves, in consequence alike of the 
action of the American Government, and 
the suspicion of his good faith, which ‘is 
general amongst his countrymen in the 
States. I believe that Stephens is a sin- 
cere enthusiast, and not ‘‘a British spy,” 
as it has been asserted he is ; but amongst 
the great majority of Irish Americans— 
amongst a very great number of them— 
the general feeling is derogatory to his 
character ; and certainly, there is in Ireland 
no thought or expectation of an invasion 
to be effected in a few months under his 
auspices. Now, I think I have shown that 
there isa different state of things at pre- 
sent existing in Ireland to what there was 
some time since. The organ of the Fe- 
nian movement has almost been obliterated 
from memory. The leaders of the Fenian 
movement in Ireland are suffering the most 
terrible punishment that, next to death 
itself, any Government could inflict on 
those who violate its law. The organiza- 
tion has utterly broken down—the con- 
spiracy is shattered ; and as to armed re- 
sistance in support of it, the idea of it 
does not exist in the country. The noble 
Lord endeavoured to alarm us by talking 
of recent drilling in the county of Cork. 
I have been in that county lately, and in 
frequent communication with all classes of 
persons there, and I declare that I never 
heard a word about such drilling, and I 
really think the story, however alarming 
it was intended to be, is not worth much 
consideration. The noble Lord will ima- 
gine, perhaps, when I come to speak of 
the absence of crime, that there is no con- 
nection between that and the absence of 
political excitement. The noble Lord, 
however, ought to feel pride as an Irishman 
at the absence of crime in his country. 
On this point, however, I feel it my duty 
to refer to the reports on the state of crime 
in Ireland which were made by the Irish 
Judges at the last Assizes, in order that I 
may place it on record that at a time 
when Ireland was entirely free from crime 
and all kinds of political agitation, and 
when a clause in an English Act which 
proposed to give a policeman some com- 
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paratively trifling power was not allowed 
to proceed, the Government asked the 
House of Commons to agree to a Bill 
to suspend the constitution in Ireland. 
I will begin with the county of Tipperary, 
and there I think it has been shown that 
the ordinary law is sufficient of itself for 
the punishment of offenders. There was a 
Fenian case tried before the Judge in the 
South Riding of Tipperary, Two men 
were charged with having fired at a police- 
man and wounded him. One of these men 
was sentenced to twenty years, and the 
other to ten years penal servitude. In the 
North Riding another prisoner was charged 
with sheltering one of the two men so 
sentenced, and was acquitted. The other 
cases were few and simple. In Limerick 
there was a light calendar, which contained 
only one outrage connected with the Fe- 
nian movement. In Kerry there were only 
two offences, and one of a trivial character. 
I am speaking now from the public records 
of these assizes. In Waterford there were 
only three other cases, and the Judges 
congratulated the grand jury on the light- 
ness of the calendar. In Wexford there 


were only two or three cases, and in Wick- 
low the Judges were presented with white 


gloves, the indication of a maiden assize. 
In Kilkenny Dr. Ball congratulated the 
grand jury on the peaceful condition of the 
county, only nine cases having to go before 
them for assaults, not one of them of an 
aggravated nature. At that assize there 
was not one of those agrarian offences, he 
remarked, that had convulsed the country 
in former times. That was the case in 
Kilkenny. In the Queen’s county the 
Judges informed the grand jury that the 
cases to come before them would not ex- 
ceed five. In Westmeath, too, there were 
only five, not one of which called for 
the observation of the Judges, who con- 
gratulated the grand jury on the general 
state of the county. In Fermanagh, the 
Judge congratulated the grand jury on the 
light state of the calendar, which he 
said he was also happy to find was a 
correct symptom of the state of the county. 
In Galway a similar state of things ex- 
isted. In Drogheda the Judge received a 
pair of white gloves. In Down Judge 
Monahan said there were three or four 
cases for trial, and they were of a trivial 
character. In Donegal the Judge received 
white gloves ; there was not one case for 
trial. In the King’s County, Chief Justice 
Whiteside, who would have ornamented 


the Treasury Bench had he been present, 
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and who deserved his elevation, on which 
I heartily congratulate him ;—in the King’s 
County, Chief Justice Whiteside said, 
“ On Jooking at the calendar I observe a 
decided improvement—crime has very 
much decreased.” In Antrim the cases 
were few and trivial, as also in Carlow. [ 
now, Sir, come to the county of Cork, and 
the charge of Mr. Justice Fitzgerald to the 
grand jury, as it has a special bearing 
upon the question before us — whether 
there is really anything in the actual con- 
dition of Ireland to call for the suspension 
of its liberties. I also do it for the reason 
stated by the noble Lord, that there have 
been those recent drillings in that county 
with which he has so much startled us. Mr, 
Justice Fitzgerald having in the first in- 
stance congratulated the grand jury on 
the light state of the calendar, which con- 
trasted so pleasingly with the state of 
things when he opened the Special Com- 
mission on the previous December, then 
dwelt on the necessity of arming the Ex- 
ecutive with further powers to stamp out 
the embers of the rebellion or conspiracy 
which had then so painfully engaged the 
attention of the country ; and he added — 


“ And I am induced, gentlemen, to make these 
observations because I find that, upon the calen- 
dar, so late as the 6th of May last, a very serious 
offence has been committed in the West Riding 
of the county. That is, gentlemen, that some 
persons were arrested, charged with being impli- 
cated in the Fenian conspiracy, that they were 
violently rescued from the police, and that a 
serious assault was made on the police in conse- 
quence, Gentlemen, that occurred on the 6th 
May last, in Macroom, in this county, and I can- 
not help calling it a very grave offence. We re- 
collect well the conduct and deportment of the 
constabulary during a period of trial and difi- 
culty, and possibly not unattended with danger ; 
they are entitled to our entire support, and I 
think one will consider it as a very grave offence, 
a serious assault committed on the constabulary 
whilst in the performance of their duty, and espe- 
cially if that assault has been committed with a 
view to frustrate the arrest of a person charged 
with so serious a crime as implication in the 
Fenian conspiracy.” 


The court must have been crowded on 
this solemn occasion, while the grand jury 
were no doubt awe-struck at the gravity 
of the charge. The day for trial came, 
and one may imagine the excitement with 
which the awful revelations of this new 
Fenian case were awaited by a breathless 
audience, Nine young men were arraigned, 
a jury was empannelled, and the case pro- 
ceeded ; but, alas, for those who looked 
for a sensation case, the only reference to 
Fenianism made during the trial—the only 
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piece of evidence in support of the terri- 
ble conspiracy—was, where a witness de- 
posed that one of the prisoners wore a 
Fenian hat! This reminds me of another 
instance of quite as absurd a nature, 
which goes to show how a panic magnifies 
the most trifling piece of evidence into 
proof of something tremendous. A ma- 
gistrate, whose name I do not like to 
mention, committed a man for no stronger 
reason that I could make out than that 
he had an American cent in his pocket— 
which circumstance he and the policeman 
regarded as very remarkable. But in the 
county of Cork case, notwithstanding the 
awful fact of the Fenian hat, eight out of 
the nine prisoners were acquitted, and but 
one was found guilty—of what? not of 
Fenianism, but of having, while drunk, 
resisted the police! Here was a labour- 
ing mountain bringing forth a ridiculous 
mouse with a vengeance. It is really im- 
portant that the words of the Judge when 
summing-up should be given, as he relied 
upon this dangerous rescue of a Fenian 
as the reason why the present proposal of 
the Government to further suspend the 
Constitutional liberties of a people, should 
be assented to; and, moreover, as he re- 


presented the county and city of Cork as 
the most important centres of the Fenian 


organization. Here are his Lordships’ 
words as reported— 


“ He said the case reyuired their serious atten- 
tion. The principal prisoner engaged in the 
transaction was Wiseman, to whose conduct the 
origin of the unfortunate row was due. He 
should say, however, that the row showed a very 
great want of discretion on the part of the police- 
man Coakley. That there was a breach of the 
peace there was no doubt, but it was also clear if 
there was more discretion and temper displayed 
on the part of the police there would not have 
been the very serious riot which had been. The 
better course for Coakley to adopt would have 
been, when he discovered Wiseman drunk, to send 
him home and summon him at the sessions, and 
there was no doubt that he would be properly 
dealt with; but instead of pursuing such a pru- 
dent course, Coakley, after asking Wiseman once 
to go home, and the latter seeming disinclined to 
obey him, Coakley put him under arrest, and 
hence the whole disturbance.” 


I make the noble Lord a liberal present of 
that startling statement, and I am onlysorry 
he did not fortify his speech with so tre- 
mendous a case. And now I come to the 
city of Cork, which, according to Mr. 
Justice Fitzgerald, was one of the great 
centres of the conspiracy; and we shall 
see how its condition justifies the uncon- 
stitutional demand of Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, I must admit that a very griev- 
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ous wrong was done to Baron Hughes by 
one of Her Majesty’s defenders named 
John Knight, for had not that gallant hero 
taken it into his head to commit bigamy, 
that learned Judge would have received 
@ pair of white gloves from the sheriff, 
there being no other case for trial. I 
shall read the words of the Judge. His 
Lordship, addressing the grand jury, 
said— 

“ Mr. Pike and gentlemen of the grand jury of 
the county of the city of Cork, I am happy to have 
to congratulate you upon the peace and tran- 
quillity of your great city. The evidence of that is, 
not only the calendar, which presents only one case 
for trial at this assizes, but also the constabulary 
Inspector’s report, in which the cases are very 
few, of the ordinary character, in such a popula- 
tion as your city contains, and nothing shown by 
that ofa character to disturb the general peace 
and tranquillity of the country. Gentlemen of the 
grand jury, there is but one case for your conside- 
ration to-day. The charge is one of bigamy.” 
Now, then, I think I have established 
two propositions—first, that the supremacy 
of the law has been vindicated in the or- 
dinary tribunals of the country ; and 
secondly, that the assizes have shown the 
most extraordinary and gratifying diminu- 
tion of crime. But I make this statement 
also, that there is an utter absence of po- 
litical excitement in the country. On that 
point I can bring an impartial witness into 
court— The Times’ Correspondent, who is 
a well-informed gentleman, and, to my 
mind, in every way reliable. Writing 
from Dublin, July 28, he says— 


“The excitement produced by Fenianism has 
completely subsided, and crime is at the lowest 
ebb. In several counties, during the assizes, the 
Judges have received white gloves, having had no 
criminal business brought before them. There 
has not, I believe, been in any of the counties a 
single case of agrarian outrage or combination of 
any kind.” 

Here you have it distinctly stated that the 
excitement produced by Fenianism has 
completely subsided. But, I ask, could 
the excitement have subsided if there were 
any hope of assistance from connivance on 
the part of the American Government 
against this Government? Could it have 
subsided if there was any belief that Ste- 
phens, or Roberts, or O’Mahony was likely 
to succeed in his plans against Canada or 
Ireland? Now, I do not know that there 
is any other proposition which has been 
made by the noble Lord that I have to 
contend with. I believe the noble Lord 
must admit the main facts I assert, and I 
maintain that he has said nothing which 
proves it to be impossible to maintain the 
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peace in Ireland except by a continuance 
of this Act. But the noble Lord goes 
farther, and ventures upon ground of the 
greatest gravity. In fact, I threw out 
a challenge to him, and the noble Lord has 
at least attempted to answer my Resolu- 
tions. One of my Resolutions condemns 
the use of repression, unaccompanied by 
remedial measures; and another insists 
upon the importance and advantage of 
adopting a liberal and generous policy to- 
wards Ireland. But, before I address my- 
self to this part of the case, I may state 
some grounds of objection to the present 
proposal. One is as to the Ministers by 
whom it is made; the other is as to the 
time at which it is made. Many Gentle- 
men at this side of the House cannot give 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite the same con- 
fidence which they would have given to 
their predecessors in office, even though 
making the demand now made by the 
present Government. The reason as to 
time is, to my mind, one of much import- 
ance. When the late Government asked 
for this unconstitutional power Parliament 
was sitting. We had then the opportunity 
of controlling, or at least influencing, the 
acts of the Executive. I like to be candid 


and fair; and I must admit that the late 
Government did administer the law, as far 
as they could, temperately and mercifully. 
I believe that in no way did they overstrain 
their authority, and I have no terms but 
of admiration in which to speak of the 
conduct of the late Lord Lieutenant and 


his administration in Ireland. But the 
necessary operation of the law was cruel ; 
and was it not stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Louth, at that 
table, that actually some of those Fenian 
prisoners had to be taken from the county 
gaols because the authorities of those gaols 
would not yield to the suggestion or submit 
to the commands of the Executive? And 
what was the punishment? It was cruel 
aud inhuman. Many, indeed the vast 
majority, of the prisoners were kept for 
twenty-two hours out of the twenty-four in 
solitary confinement. That in itself was 
a terrible punishment, and one full of 
danger to its victims; and but for two 
hours the prisoners—these untried prison- 
ers—had a miserable excuse for exercise 
in exercise of a most irksome and painful 
nature. The Government had to interfere 
over and over again ; but it was the exer- 
cise of their privilege by individual Mem- 
bers that called the attention of the Go- 
vernment to the facts, and induced the 
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Government to interfere. Now, however, 
we cannot interfere with any such effect, 
Supposing the Government were to arrest 
200 or 300 men in Ireland—I do not say 
they will, nor do I think they need, and I 
hope they will not—but suppose they did, 
what opportunity would there be of any 
Parliamentary action in favour of such un- 
fortunate prisoners ? Until this House 
meets in February the Government will be 
altogether independent of the wholesome 
control of Parliament, and no similar in- 
fluence can be brought to bear upon their 
conduct. Then, again, I do not think 
that the policy enunciated by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government in 
reference to Ireland is one that ought to 
inspire confidence in the House, and least 
of all in Irish Members, when he asks for 
these extraordinary powers. It is not one 
which ought to enlist the sympathy or ob- 
tain the approval of the Representatives of 
Ireland. While Mr. Whiteside sat in this 
House he was constantly declaiming against 
‘“* Larcom and the police.’’ - What is now 
the meaning of the complaiat made by the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Derby), that the 
country gentlemen, the magistrates of Ire- 
land, have been kept too much in the back- 
ground, while the police were intrusted 
with too much power? What is the mean- 
ing of the marked preference expressed 
by the noble Earl for magisterial as op- 
posed to police responsibility ? The noble 
Earl at the head of the Government has 
distinctly stated that, in his opinion, the 
gentry of Ireland have been too much 
neglected, and that they should now be 
taken more into the council of the Execu- 
tive ; that the late Government had been 
too fond of relying on the reports of the 
police, and that it was desirable to have 
reports supplied by the gentry. First, let 
me remark here what a dangerous thing 
it is to transfer power from the police to 
a body of men many of whom are carrying 
on a silent war against the peasantry a8 
relentlessly as ever was waged in the days 
of Cromwell. In my opinion the policy 
is a dangerous one, and is more caleu- 
lated to inflame discontent than to secure 
the public peace. Asa proof of its danger 
I may mention a case which occurred the 
other day at Cork, where two respectable 
citizens, one of them the son of a Pro- 
testant clergyman, went into a billiard- 
room; whilst there at play they saw 3 
gentleman looking at them through the 
window, and presently he came in followed 
by an inspector of police and four con- 
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stables, and the inspector arrested both 
gentlemen. The charge against them was 
that one of them had said, ‘‘ To h— with 
the Queen, and may the green flag wave 
over us!” The gentleman who had caused 
these young men to be arrested was the 
son of a magistrate. The charge turned 
out to be totally and entirely untrue. The 
magistrate’s son endeavoured to evade the 
consequences of his folly; but an action 
being brought against him, he was mulcted 
in £75 before Master Burke. But though 
the charge so ended in the case of per- 
sons of good position, poor and helpless 
men would have languished in jail for 
many months to come. For my part I 
would trust to Lareom and the reports of 
the police rather than to the irresponsible 
power and reckless statements of men 
whose passions too often coloured what 
they saw. To my mind there is not much 
of promise in the policy of the new Go- 
vernment. In Ireland people were in the 
habit of regarding and describing the emi- 
gration as a great national calamity ; but 
there is a division in the Cabinet already 
upon this subject. The Chief Secretary 
seems to think that the emigration was a 
scientific depletion, not a hemorrhage, 


and that it was a necessary process for 
relieving the country of an increased popu- 


lation. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
on the other hand, thought it was a he- 
morrhage—a wasting away of the powers 
of nature, and said that some styptic 
must be applied, and that in general mea- 
sures some means should be found for 
arresting this outflow from a nation’s 
life. In my view that emigration is a 
disgrace to this country and a calamity to 
Ireland ; but I am not sanguine about the 
future under the new Government unless 
they bring in some comprehensive measure 
which will not practically turn into ridicule 
the tremendous description of the state of 
Ireland given by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Now, the late Government did 
hold out some hope for Ireland. They 
introduced a Land Bill which was described 
on the opposite Benches as communistic 
and revolutionary. So far from its being 
80, it was a wise and thoughtful response 
to the earnest wishes of some thirty Irish 
Members, none of whom were either revo- 
lutionary or communistic in their ideas or 
principles, but who really sought to benefit 
Ireland substantially, and provide a prac- 
tieal remedy for her most serious griev- 
anee. That Bill has been described also 
as the result of a base bargain. It was no 
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such thing. I have stood by the late Go- 
vernment during this Session because of 
their honest effort to deal fairly with a 
great and fundamental question—because 
of their yielding to the just and moderate 
demand of the representatives of the Irish 
people. In that spirit I stood by the Go- 
vernment through all the changing vicis- 
situdes of a great political campaign ; and 
were the same to take place over again, I 
would stand as loyally and faithfully by 
them as I did then. There was no base 
bargain ; but when statesmen rose to the 
dignity of their position, and introduced 
measures which are really for the advan- 
tage of the country, they are entitled to 
the respect, the support, and the attach- 
ment of the people whom they desire to 
serve. Let the present Government now 
come forward with a just, generous, and 
liberal measure, and I should think myself 
unworthy to stand up in my place in Par- 
liament if I did not give them also a loyal 
and generous support. The late Govern- 
ment acted in a fair spirit. They brought 
in their Bill, which was moderate in its 
character. The object of that Bill was to 
facilitate contracts, to enable the peasants 
of Ireland to improve their land without 
fear and without restriction ; to give to 
the southern provinces of Ireland some 
faint shadow of that protection which has 
grown up under custom in the North of 
Ireland, and which no landlord anxious to 
maintain his character, or to preserve the 
peace of his county, would dare to violate 
for one moment. But the noble Lord the 
Chief Secretary, on the part of the Oppo- 
sition, raised a clamour against that Bill 
which was incensate and mad. Volunteer 
whips went round requesting hon. Members 
to be in their places at a certain hour, if 
they did not wish to be ‘ improved out of 
their property ; ” and in that way the Op- 
position were prepared to swamp the Go- 
vernment, and to deny the demand which 
was made by an almost despairing people. 
I wish I could believe that the Govern- 
ment are alive to the responsibility they 
have assumed, and will act up to the 
position in which they have placed them- 
selves. The noble Lord has stated that 
land has nothing to do with emigration or 
discontent. I say that it is at the very root 
of it. If people are disaffected and dis- 
contented, ready to receive dangerous prin- 
ciples and to act upon them, I say it is 
because there is something radically wrong 
in the country. Even the beneficial mea- 
sures brought in for this country have 
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acted fearfully on the agricultural interests 
of Ireland. Ever since the famine time, 
war of class against class has been waged 
in Ireland, and on no field of battle have 
there ever been so many victims sacri- 
ficed as there have been in that coun- 
try to the landlord power. Let me 
give the House one or two illustrations 
to show that the oppression practised 
by certain landlords was the origin of 
the emigration from Ireland, and that the 
cruel exercise of the irresponsible power 

ssessed by their class has since given to 
it its enormous and dangerous development. 
In the year 1847 the famine came. But 
long before that the landlords, aware that 
they would have to bear a portion of the 
poor rate, had determined to anticipate 
the day that was coming by clearing their 
estates, and thus limiting their responsi- 
bility to the smallest possible extent. 
When the famine came a desperate impulse 
was given to the exercise of that fearful 
power. In four years 340,000 persons 
were evicted. Inone year alone 200,000 
were evicted. That was in 1849. But 
let me give the House one or two cases in 
point. The first case that I shall give 
came under my own personal knowledge. 


The same thing that was done in 1847 
may be done at the present moment, and it 
is mainly upon that ground that we ask 
the Government to interfere by legislation 
which may afford some protection against 


injustice and oppression. I shall not men- 
tion names. Moreover, the gentleman of 
whom I am now about to speak is since 
dead. He possessed an estate in the 
county of Waterford. It was divided into 
lowland and upland, into valley and moun- 
tain. He had a number of tenantry on the 
lowland, and wishing to get possession of 
their farms, he said to them, “I will re- 
move you from these farms, and I will give 
you mountain farms. If that will not 
satisfy you, you must go.’’ They were 
tenants ‘‘ from year to year.’’ They had, 
therefore, no possible power of resistance, 
and were obliged to accept the alternative 
proposed to them by their landlord. They 
were sent to the mountain land. They re- 
claimed the land, and made it good. In 
course of time, through their hard labour, 
they became comfortable and prosperous, 
and regularly paid their rent ; but the blight 
fell upon the land, and the result was that 
the moment these tenants who were driven 
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to the mountain to till it, and who had 
reclaimed it, could not pay their rent, the 
word went forth that they should quit, I 
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saw the ruined gables to which the people 
clung, and it is a fact that the landlord 
attended the relief committee, and literally 
closed the meal bag—would not allow a 
handful of meal to be given to those poor 
people until they and their children quitted - 
the gables of their demolished houses. In 
1849 Sir Robert Peel, standing at the 
table of the House of Commons, said that in 
the records of no country, civilized or sa- 
vage, could there be found described a more 
awful picture of tyranny than that which 
he read from the accounts of Captain 
M‘Kay of an eviction in Galway, and from 
Captain Kennedy of one in Kilrush. There 
were no less than 16,000 persons evicted 
in the union of Kilrush. Where did they 
goto? Many of them died by the ditch 
side, many sought shelter in the workhouse 
or withered away in a neighbouring town, 
and many were driven across the ocean, 
Here is the case of illegal eviction. The 
late Sir Robert Peel read this case at the 
table, and this was, amongst other things, 
the cause of legislation at the time, though 
of a trumpery character, absolutely neces- 
sary as affording a miserable relief to the 
victims of extermination. The inspector 
said it would appear from the evidence re- 
corded that the forcible ejectments were 
illegal ; that notices had not been served ; 
that the ejectments were perpetrated under 
circumstances of great cruelty, the time 
chosen being, for the greater part, mid- 
night, on the eve of the new year, the 
very hour when the Christian heart bows 
down in gratitude to God—the eve of the 
most solemn festival of the church—that 
the occupiers were forced out of their 
houses with their helpless children, and 
left exposed to the cold on a bleak western 
shore on a stormy night, that some of the 
children were sick, and that the parents 
implored that they might not be exposed, 
that their houses might be left standing 
till the morning ; but that their prayers for 
merey were vain, and that many of them 
had since died. Now, in the other case 
which Sir Robert Peel read, there was this 
awful spectacle to be seen in one cabin 
where the evicted had taken refuge :— 
the father was lying dead upon the floor ; 
the mother was in the last stage of dysen- 
tery, and the two starving children were 
lying asleep across the body of their dead 
father. In another instance, Captain Ken- 
nedy described how a wretched man left 
the stones he was breaking and rushed 
across a wild moor to where a fire was 
blazing. The agents of the Jandlord were 
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burning the hovel which that man had 
raised with his own hands after he had 
been driven out of his home, and this 
course was adopted ‘to get rid of him” 
for ever. But there were landlords who 
took other means to get rid of the people. 
I know that in one property in the county 
of Kerry £20,000 was spent for the pur- 
pose of deporting the people, and they 
were flung in such a state of abject and 
squalid misery upon the quays of New 
York, that the American Government, for 
self-protection, had to impose a tax upon 
Irish emigrants. Were the landlords, 
then, not the cause of the emigration ? 
We were told the Incumbered Estates 
Court would give relief to Ireland. It 
gave relief only to a certain class; but it 
gave no relief whatever to the tenant occu- 
piers of Ireland. They were handed over 
as the sheep, the horses, or the oxen, to 
the next proprietor, who had full power to 
deal with them as he thought fit, they 
having no possible security against re- 
moval. What happened a short time since ? 
Last year a gentleman purchased in the 
Incumbered Estates Court a property si- 
tuated in the county Tipperary. There 


were 200 human beings upon that pro- 


perty. They did not owe a farthing of 
rent, and they were willing to accept any 
rent which the landlord might choose to 
impose upon them ; but the landlord said, 
“You must go—I do not want you here ; 
I have power to get rid of you.” They 
were got rid of, and they have gone to 
America, there to swell that discontent 
which will be a formidable danger to Eng- 
land in future time. It transpired at the 
spring assizes of last year at Tullamore, 
that a gentleman made a bargain with an 
incoming proprietor that he would clear 
every human being off his estate pre- 
viously to his successor taking posses- 
sion. These were improving tenants, 
men who would be respected in any other 
country in the world, Fortunately the ex- 
terminator blundered in his work, and thus 
came within the fangs of the law, and he 
was well punished for his stupidity. But if 
he had not blundered, he might have turned 
thousands of Her Majesty’s subjects out 
upon the common highway, and there was 
no law to call him to account. That is 
the state of the law at the present mo- 
ment. The mass of the people hold their 
farms at will — that is, at the wish or 
caprice of others. I could mention the 
name of an absentee proprietor who draws 


£30,000 a year from the country, and 
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who has notice to quit served on his te- 
nants every May — thus keeping them in 
a state of the most abject serfdom. No 
wonder, then, that if the farmers do not 
fly from the land, their children do. The 
farmer says to his son or his daughter— 
**My child, I have no lease, no certainty, 
no security. You had better go to Ame- 
rica, where you will be secure in your 
industry, and perhaps I will one day fol- 
low.” That is the advice given and acted 
upon ; and if many of the landlords were 
not as I describe them, you would not 
have that desperate rush that is now 
taking place from the country. I tell the 
Government that they need not despair of 
Ireland; but it is necessary, if they 
would realize the picture that was drawn 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
they should deal vigorously with the land 
laws. My opinion is that the state of the 
land laws is at the bottom of the whole 
mischief, and that you will and must have 
discontent in Ireland until those laws are 
improved. With respect to the discon- 
tent which exists, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Cloyne gave evidence last year, 
in which he stated, what must be known 
to every man acquainted with Ireland, that 
language could not describe the feeling of 
hatred and vindictiveness with which the 
people leave the shores of Ireland for 
America. It is time that the statesmen 
of England should see that the danger 
looming in America to this country shall 
not be increased by their persisting in 
following a foolish course — denying the 
existence of grave causes of discontent, 
or refusing to remove those causes by 
vigorous legislation. It is for the inter- 
est of this country that I call upon them 
to do something to make the people con- 
tented. Let them only do that, and they 
may defy the machinations of any num- 
ber of enthusiasts in America. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer seems to have 
found out that this was not an Irish but 
an American conspiracy. It is, however, 
idle to shrink from the fact that it is at 
least partly Irish. The materials to work 
upon are Irish, those to whom they ap- 
peal are Irish ; the rank and file are 
Irish ; the discontent is Irish. But I say, 
put the Irish people in the position of the 
Canadian people, and they will display the 
same loyalty to their country and insti- 
tutions, the same ‘‘ magnificent conduct,” 
whenever an occasion may arise. Give a 
man something to fight for, and he will 


Give the Irish people that 
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something, which they may feel to be 
their own, and in a short time you will 
have a declaration from the Irish people 
in Ireland to their brethren in America to 
this effect, “In God’s name, let us alone 
—we are now like our Canadian breth- 
ren, the laws fully protect us; we have 
freedom of conscience ; and complete re- 
ligious equality; we are secured in 
the fruits of our industry; we do not 
want your interference ; it would be ruin 
to us.” That is what I desire to have 
said on the part of the Irish people; and 
if justice is done to them, I do believe 
this is what they will say. The Govern- 
ment should rise to the dignity of their 
position, and deal with this question firmly 
and manfully. Irishmen have fought your 
battles ; they have maintained your glory. 
There is not a battle-field in any part of 
the world or which your flag has been 
borne triumphantly, where you will not 
find amongst the list of the killed and 
wounded men boasting of Irish names, 
who had been remarkable for their gal- 
lantry. In her great wars this country 
would not, perhaps, have been so success- 
ful as she has been if she had not com- 
bined the dashing gallantry of the Irish 


with the bulldog endurance of the Eng- 


lish. You ought, by your legislation for 
Ireland, make her people feel that they 
are the same people with yourselves, and 
to say, “In the name of God, it is time 
to take you into the bosom of the Em- 
pire ; we will deal kindly and generously 
with you from henceforward.” Let the 
Government do as the late Government 
have done, and act in a kindly and 
friendly spirit; but if they will not do 
that, and are determined to impose these 
laws without qualifying them by laws of 
another character, we, at least, will pro- 
test against the system which has been 
adopted up to the present time—namely, 
that of too many coercive and too few re- 
medial measures. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ the 
same state of things on which the late Govern- 
ment justified their application to Parliament to 
suspend the Constitution in Ireland no longer ex- 
ists: that the supremacy of the Law has been 
sufficiently vindicated in the ordinary tribunals of 
the Country: that the Assizes just brought to a 
close have in all instances displayed a most ex- 
traordinary and gratifying diminution of crime, 
and, in many instances, a complete absence of 
serious offences, either against property or person: 
that there is likewise an utter absence of political 
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excitement of any kind whatever: that measures 
of repression unaccompanied with measures of a 
remedial character tend rather to aggravate than 
lessen those evils in which perennial discontent 
and periodical disaffection have their origin in 
Ireland : and, that a wise, generous, and thoroughly 
liberal policy is that which is alone caleulated to 
promote the material prosperity and contentment 
of the Irish people, while adding to the strength 
and enhancing the moral dignity of the Empire,” 
—(Mr. Maguire,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I think all 
who listen to my hon. Friend upon this 
and almost any occasion must acknowledge 
the eloquence he brings to the discussion 
of the state of his country, and the evident 
sincerity with which he speaks, as well as 
the impartiality with which he most pro- 
perly declares he is ready to «ccord to any 
Government from whichever side of the 
House it may be chosen, a faithful and a 
loyal support, provided its policy be of the 
kind he believes to be required by the cir. 
cumstances of Ireland. If this were the 
occasion upon which the vote of the House 
should be determined chiefly by the con- 
sideration of the policy to be pursued in 
Ireland, I should probably be found voting 
with my hon. Friend. In the general spirit 
of his remarks I cannot but concur. | 
share with him the conviction that questions 
relating to tenure of Jand in Ireland and 
the relations of landlord and tenant lie at 
the root of the condition of that country. | 
think it is impossible to over-estimate the 
importance of a just and liberal view of the 
question on the part of the Governments 
and Parliaments of this land. I do not 
think, however, it would be wise or expe- 
dient, at a time when Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters have but just assumed responsibility 
for the conduct of public affairs, to antici- 
pate the course they may take on this or 
other subjects, if not of equal, yet of vast 
importance to the welfare and prosperity of 
Ireland. But of this I am confident—we 
speak justly when we say that, in asking 
the House for a renewal of the Act for the 
Suspension of the Habeas Corpus in Ireland, 
they do but enhance and deepen their own 
obligation to recognize and appreciate the 
true condition of Ireland, and the nature of 
the remedies which that condition requires; 
and in assenting to the proposal now made, 
if it be shown to be sufficiently supported 
by reason and justice, we do not weaken, 
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but, on the contrary, we materially 
strengthen the pleas which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork has advanced for attention on 
the part of Parliament hereafter to the case 
of Ireland. I cannot but say with what 
satisfaction I have heard my hon. Friend 
place in their due relation that class of re- 
medial measures for Ireland which are 
based upon pecuniary assistance. I refer 
to this subject the more because I have 
read the report of the speech of a gentle- 
man who has accepted legal office from Her 
Majesty’s present advisers. The purport 
of that speech—which was, perhaps, not 
correctly reported—was that it would be 
well for the Irish, in considering questions 
of political support, to look not so much to 
the relief of grievances of a political and 
theoretical character, but rather to look to 
the sources from which they could obtain 
direct assistance for their material pros- 
perity. If that speech was correctly re- 
ported I regret that it should have been 
delivered. I deprecate all Irish policy 
founded on a mere system of money 
grants. You cannot raise a country, you 


cannot liberate a country, you cannot en- 
noble a country, you cannot descend into 
and purge the sources of its discontent, by 


any policy such as that. The only mode of 
doing justice to Ireland is a mode which 
shall unite the hearts of the people with 
the laws and institutions of the country, 
which shall begin by mitigating and shall 
finally put an end to that frightful and 
monstrous evil which not even the fervid 
language of my hon. Friend can character- 
ize too strongly, and which is best de- 
scribed in my hon. Friend’s account of the 
feeling with which Irish emigrants arrive 
in America. The question of to-night, 
however, is mainly of a different character. 
It is whether the House shall concede to 
Her Majesty’s Government the prolonga- 
tion of the term for which the Habeas 
Corpus Act has been suspended. Duties 
of this kind are, with regard to Govern- 
ments, elementary; with regard to the 
feelings, most painful; but, at the same 
time, within their own sphere, paramount. 
The maintenance of the peace and order of 
a country, the taking of due security for 
the tranquillity of those who desire only to 
obey the laws and to pursue their avocations 
in peace, is the first duty of the Govern- 
ment. I cannot, for one, look, nor do I be- 
lieve hon. Members will look, at the 
politieal creeds of those who happen to 
hold office, 
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if they are obtained, will be administered 
in a lenient, just, and impartial spirit. 1 
do not now wish to enter into the question 
whether or not the general policy of the 
Government with regard to Ireland is such, 
or is likely to be such, as will command my 
confidence and support. I only look to the 
fact that to them is confided the adminis- 
tration of the law and the protection of the 
persons, the lives, the properties and the 
liberties of the people ; and it is our duty 
to place the necessary powers in their hands 
to enable them to fulfil their obligations. 
Let me say one word with regard to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Maguire). While concurring as I do in its 
general tendency I must take exception to 
one portion of it, althongh my objection 
goes perhaps more to the words used than 
to the principle expressed by the hon. 
Member: I refer to the portion of the 
speech of the hon. Member which treats 
of the land question. The hon. Member 
said that we must consider the interests of 
the 4,000,000 of people rather than that 
of the 8,000 landowners. 

Mr. MAGUIRE explained that what 
he said was, that the interests of the 
4,000,000 should be considered as much as 
those of the 8,000. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Well, the pro- 
posals made by the late Government with 
regard to the land question in Ireland— 
and I think the hon. Member will be ready 
to admit it—were substantially in accord- 
ance with those recommended by the hon. 
Member himself, and our conviction cer- 
tainly was that they were no less likely to 
contribute to the comfort and to the inte- 
rests of the 8,000 as well as to those of the 
4,000,000. But reverting to the question 
whether or not this act for the Suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act should be ex- 
tended, I must, in the first place, venture to 
remind the House that when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Morpeth (Sir 
George Grey), on the part of Her Majesty’s 
late Government, introduced this Bill, one 
of the announcements he made on our be- 
half was that we were determined to ask 
from the House the suspension of the ordi- 
nary securities for persdnal liberty for the 
very shortest possible period, and that, 
under these cireumstances, we did not ven- 
ture to hold out to the House any expecta- 
tion that a renewal of that suspension 
might not be required. Under the peculiar 
we felt our. 
selves bound to give to Parliament an op. 
portunity of putting an end to this abnor. 
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mal state of things at the earliest moment 
consistent with safety, As we are now 
asked for a prolongation of that suspension 
it is but just to the Government to state 
that the time originally fixed for its dura- 
tion was unusually short, for on many for- 
mer occasions it has been the practice to 
ask for the suspension of the Act until the 
meeting of Parliament for the ensuing Ses- 
sion. The hon. Member for Cork has ad- 
vanced several reasons against prolonging 
the suspension. He relied greatly upon 
the fact that the state of ordinary crime in 
Ireland is one which may be termed—as 
far as such an expression can be connected 
with crime in any way—bhighly satisfac- 
tory. Ido not doubt the fact. It is con- 
fessed on all hands that Ireland is at pre- 
sent in a very peaceable condition, and 
free from those acts of outrage and vio- 
lence which have been unfortunately of 
very frequent occurrence. But a similar 
statement would have been equally appli- 
cable to the state of Ireland six months 
ago, when my right hon. Friend, on behalf 
of the late Government, asked for the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act; and 
the fact that ordinary crime is happily con- 
fined within narrow bounds, does not suffice 
to prove that there exists such a state of 


political security as would enable us to re- 
turn with safety to the ordinary state of 


the law. Again, the hon. Gentleman says 
that the state of things now is not the 
same as it was when the Act was suspended 
six months ago—and, in truth, I think as 
much as that was admitted by the noble Lord 
in the speech with which he introduced this 
Motion. But I think that that proposition 
is also insufficient for the purpose for which 
it is put forward. There may often exist 
a state of things which may justify, and 
even in prudence require, the continuation 
of a suspension of the Act of Habeas Cor- 
pus, while it would not justify the first in- 
troductivn of such a measure. When a 
Motion for the suspension of this Act is first 
introduced, it is obviously the duty of the 
House to require the most clear and de- 
monstrative evidence of its necessity. On 
the other hand, when we have once passed 
into this exceptional state of things, I will 
not say it is necessary to adduce demon- 
strative evidence of the security ofa return 
to the ordinary laws to justify us in adopt- 
ing that course, but I say that risks which 
should be run in order to avoid entering 
into that state of things are not necessary 
to be run in order to escape from a continu- 
ance of that exceptional state. That is a 
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material fact to bear in mind in discussing 
this question, The hon, Gentleman has 
also reminded us that cireumstances have 
recently been greatly changed in conse- 
quence of the conduct of the American Go- 
verment. The noble Lord (Lord Naas), in 
warm but just terms, referred to the man- 
ner in which the American Government 
have discharged their international obliga- 
tions towards us in respect of the recent 
attack upon Canada. Undoubtedly it would 
be uncandid not to admit that the fact of 
the discharge of their international obli- 
gations by the United States Govern- 
ment has removed many delusive expec- 
tations that formerly prevailed in Ire- 
land, that injuries real and imaginary 
connected with previous occurrences would 
prevent the American Government from 
discharging their duty. No doubt, the 
disappointment of these false hopes and 
expectations has had a good effect on the 
people of Ireland. On the other hand, 
I cannot help thinking that some light 
has been thrown upon the character of 
Fenianism in that country withiu the last 
six months. It is impossible to find a 
word too strong to use in condemna- 
tion of the policy of Fenianism. Although 
Fenianism may be regarded as a conspi- 
racy against the existing state of things, 
against the existing law, and against the 
existing Government; yet those who look 
back to the history of Ireland will feel 
that there are extenuating circumstances 
for political crimes in connection with the 
state of things that has existed for a long 
period. But none of these considerations 
apply to the late attack on Canada, and | 
must say I know not where to find upon 
record anything more abominable in the 
shape of political violence than the invasion 
of Canada by the Fenians. The Canadians, 
at all events, are not responsible for any of 
the wrongs or grievances—be they real or 
imaginary—which the Fenians might think 
they had sustained at our hands. The 
attack, then, upon them by the American 
Fenians, was a foul, a ruthless, and a 
murderous act, deprived of all that could 
extenuate political error. It shows that 
these men have within them the temper 
not only to utter threats—which for my 
own part I believed were mere words—but 
to endeavour to carry fire and sword into 4 
peaceful country. If, therefore, on the 
one hand, we have seen from the conduct 
of the American Government that we are 
perfectly secure in that quarter, and that 
we may reckon beforehand on their dis- 
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charging every international duty, I must 
say that that invasion of Canada is an in- 
dication of the virulence and malignity of 
Fenianism, which we could not have 
thought it possible we should witness. The 
hon. Member and the noble Lord have 
referred in terms of just eulogy to the con- 
duct of the Canadian people ; and the hon. 
Member appears to think, and he thinks 
justly, that their loyalty and their attach- 
ment to the British rule is founded on the 
satisfaction with which they view the law 
under which they live, I quite agree with 
the hon. Member in those observations. 
Yet we see that even their universal loyalty 
did not enable the Canadians, in the difficult 
circumstances in which they were placed, 
to adhere to the provisions of the ordinary 
law, but they—as we have been with re- 
gard to Ireland—were compelled to sus- 
pend for a time the ordinary Constitution 
of the country. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cork has pointed out the in- 
conveniences which may result from the 
power for which the Government is now 
asking being exercised while Parliament is 
not sitting, and he has pointed out the 
convenience he has practically felt in hav- 
ing an easy recourse to Parliament, as to 
the mode in which the exceptional laws 
have been administered towards those who 
have fallen underthem. No doubt it would 
be a great convenience, at a time when 
exceptional laws are in force, if the repre- 
sentatives of the people could at any day, 
or any hour of the day, come down to this 
House and set forth in such terms as they 
might think fit, any cireumstances in the 
treatment of suspected persons which they 
thought demanded public attention. But, 
on the other hand, we must recollect that 
the very fact that the Parliament will not 
be sitting for the next six months, has a 
very important bearing in the opposite 
direction. To refrain from suspending the 
Act is one thing when the Executive can 
at any time, and at a moment’s notice, 
come down to the House and ask Parlia- 
ment for the necessary powers, and quite 
another for the executive Government to 
divest itself of its means of action at a time 
when Parliament is not sitting. And when 
we see what evils may take place during 
the six months Parliament will not be sit- 
ting, it does tell powerfully in favour of 
the present application. The noble Lord 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland has told 
us that there are now only 300 persons 
confined under the Act suspending the 
operation of the Habeas Corpus Act. The 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for Cork 
says that of that number the probability is 
that the greater portion are detained in 
consequence of being unable from their 
poverty to obtain the bail required for their 
release, while others are detained by rea- 
son of their reluctance and indisposition to 
pray for release and to make the requisite 
submission to the Government. But I 
cannot help thinking that, after all, many 
among these persons must be in a position 
to procure their release by giving a satis- 
factory explanation of themselves, and sa- 
tisfactory assurances for the future. It 
must not be forgotten that the whole num- 
ber apprehended was 700 or 800, and that 
more than half have already been released. 
The process of examining into each case, 
and of weighing and reweighing any spe- 
cial circumstance, is going on every day, 
and the release of those apprehended, in 
order to be safe, must be gradual. It 
would be most unsafe to make a wholesale 
and sudden clearance of the suspected 
eases. I do not see how Her Majesty’s 
Government can, between the present time 
and the lst of September, bring the pro- 
cess to a close without danger. It is very 
well to say, and it is very satisfactory to 
think, that perfect tranquillity prevails in 
Ireland. But, at the same time, with these 
large number of persons still in prison, 
with regard to whose general disposition 
towards the Government we have no know- 
ledge, with the threats still held out to us 
on the other side of the Atlantic, and with 
the possibility that if this exceptional state 
of the law were brought to a close many 
of those who have left its shores under a 
pledge not to return, would return to Ire- 
land, or if not these, that others might come 
in their place, I must say, without pretend- 
ing to have so conclusive a knowledge of 
the facts as to be able to give a judgment 
entitled to any authority, that we ought 
not to do so. On the contrary, I think we 
ought, as prudent men, acting upon the 
principles applicable to a case where the 
Habeas Corpus Act is already suspended, 
to accede to the demands of the Govern- 
ment. Sir, I was very anxious to say thus 
much because I think that, taking in con- 
sideration the fact that the late Govern- 
ment are responsible for the original sus- 
pension of the Act, and for inviting Parlia- 
ment to pass out of the legal and ordinary 
into an extraordinary condition of things, 
it was right for me to give explicitly, on 
behalf of myself and my Colleagues, our 
view of the present state of the circum- 
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stances. We had not, as a Cabinet, an 
opportunity of considering this question, 
as six weeks have elapsed since, for a pur- 
pose of this kind, we ceased to be Her 
Majesty’s advisers. We have, however, 
had an opportunity of making eommunica- 
tions on the subject. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Morpeth and myself have 
communicated with the late Lord Lieute- 
nant, as well as with my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Louth (Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue), and the late Attorney Gene- 
ral ; and our firm belief, formed on the best 
evidence that we can obtain, is that it 
would have been our duty, had we con- 
tinued to be responsible Ministers of the 
Crown, to make the very same request 
that is now made by the present Govern- 
ment. Under these circumstances, of course 
it is our equally plain and obvious duty to 
take our full share of responsibility for that 
proposal. I feel perfect confidence that 


the extraordinary powers of the law will 
be used in the same spirit in which they 
have been exercised by Lord Kimberley— 
that is, in a spirit which I think I may say 
has drawn forth the unanimous approba- 
tion of this House and of the country. 
Most reluctantly, but, at the same time, 


without the smallest doubt as to the pro- 
priety of the vote I am about to give, I 
shall record it in support of the proposition 
of the Government. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, he op- 
posed the introduction of the similar Bill 
of the late Government because he con- 
sidered it unnecessary, and therefore un- 
justifiable ; and he now opposed the intro- 
duction of this Bill because he considered 
it to be still more unnecessary, and there- 
fore still more unjustifiable. Even before 
he heard the speech of the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Maguire) it appeared to 
him that the case of the noble Lord the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was an ex- 
ceedingly weak one, considering that the 
measure was a great measure dealing with 
and setting aside an important feature of 
the British Constitution. His principal 
point appeared to be that 300 persons 
were confined in the prisons of Ireland, 
and that there would be danger in their 
being suddenly released on the termina- 
tion of the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. But it appeared to him to 
be quite clear that those 300 persons had 
either committed some offences or they 
had not. If they had not committed 
offences, let them be released. If, on the 
other hand, they had committed offences 
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against the law let them be brought to 
trial. He saw no way of escaping im. 
palement on one or the other horn of the 
dilemma. It appeared to him now, as it 
appeared to him when the measure was 
introduced which it was now proposed to 
continue in operation, that the full con- 
stitutional importance of the measure had 
not been duly weighed ; and although he 
would regret to say anything having a 
tendency to stir up an ill-feeling between 
the two countries, he was constrained to 
express an opinion that if a measure of 
this kind were proposed for England much 
more deliberation would have been used, 
and many more grave reasons would have 
been adduced than had been done in the 
present instance. In 1777, when civil 
war raged in America, and persons who 
had committed offences in America or on 
the high seas against the Crown of Eng- 
land had taken refuge in England, Lord 
North, who was then at the head of the 
English Government, introduced a Bill for 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
in reference to those persons who were 
charged with the offence of high trea- 
son alleged to have been committed 
in a part of America, then an English 
colony, or on the high seas, That 
Act was most strongly opposed by the 
Liberal party of the day. Mr. Fox who 
opposed the Bill on the 10th of Fe- 
bruary in that year, said that nothing 
but the most inevitable necessity could 
justify the measure—such a concurrence 
of circumstances as happened at the Re- 
volution, and he divided the House against 
the introduction of the Bill. In 1794 
there was a still more serious juncture. 
England was at war with France. There 
was in France a revolutionary Government, 
and not only a revolutionary Government, 
but a highly propagandist revolutionary 
Government, a Government which pro- 
posed to extend its detestable principles 
to all other countries in the world, At 
that time the Corresponding Society ex- 
isted in this country which was in fact 
a formidable conspiracy, the first object 
of which was to assemble a Convention to 
usurp the place of the English Parliament. 
They actually assembled in Edinburgh, 
and they had emissaries and correspon- 
dents in all the principal towns of the 
kingdom. The members of the society 
were not of the poorer and less fortunate 
classes among whom the Fenians were 
exclusively to be found, but numbers of 
them were men of education and station. 
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Well, Mr. Pitt thought it necessary to 
suspend the Habeas Corpus Act in Eng- 
land. And mark the difference between 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act in 
England and suspending the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act in Ireland! There was a Royal 
Message—a Message from the Crown— 
reciting the existence of this Society and 
the resulting danger to the country ; and 
the Government laid on the table of the 
House papers relating to the conspiracy, so 
as to show its extent and its nature, and 
these papers were referred to a Committee 
of Secresy, composed of Members of both 
sides of the House ; and it was not till 
that Committee had examined into the 
matter and reported that Mr. Pitt came 
down to the House and proposed the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act. The 
Correspondence of that Society with the 
Jacobins of France was a far more serious 
affair than the recent one of the Fenians. 
France at that time meditated and designed 
an invasion of England; and yet when Mr. 
Pitt, in April 1794, proposed the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act, he was met 
by the strenuous opposition of Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Jekyll, and other emi- 
nent Members of the Whig party. Mr. 
Fox said he lamented that the old-es- 
tablished laws, known to the Constitution, 
had not been applied to the evil, if any 
evil existed, for that it was an infamous 
libel on the Constitution to say that it was 
only able to maintain itself in times of 
peace and tranquillity, and must be sur. 
rendered in times of danger and difficulty. 
He (Sir George Bowyer) could not help 
thinking that if cireumstances existed in 
England similar to those which now ex- 
isted in Ireland, the Government would 
have hesitated longer before they came 
down to the House and proposed the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act. He 
did not think that there was justice meted 
out to Ireland ; but he did think that this 
great and momentous measure was moved 
for in a manner which was not worthy of 
the gravity of the occasion, and with that 
regard which ought to be had to the feel- 
ings and to the liberties of the people of 
Ireland. He trusted that his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Maguire) would divide the House, and 
give those who agreed with him an oppor- 
tunity of recording their sense of the in- 
Justice which was done to Ireland by this 
sort of legislation. He feared he would 
not be able successfully to oppose the Bill ; 
but, before he sat down, he could not re- 
frain from expressing his cordial concur- 
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rence in a portion of the speech which had 
just been uttered by the right hon. Gentle- 
man who was a short time back the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and in which the 
right hon. Gentleman had said that this 
measure would impose a tenfold responsi- 
bility on Her Majesty's Government. He 
(Sir George Bowyer) said so too. The 
Government would be armed with extraor- 
dinary powers. Let them see that the 
country had not only peace but justice. 
Let them take into serious consideration 
remedial measures which it would be their 
duty to propose in the next Session of 
Parliament. Let them not ally themselves 
with any party or class. Let them hold 
the scales evenly between all classes of 
Her Majesty’s subjects in Ireland. The 
House had been exhorted to consider the 
interests of the many rather than the in- 
terests of the few. He (Sir George 
Bowyer) thought both interests could be 
consulted by the same measures. He 
must again press on Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment the duty of grappling practically 
with the grievances of Ireland, and espe- 
cially with the land question. It was true 
that the Fenians had no interest in the 
question. Most of them had no land, and 
were not likely to have any ; but, at the 
same time, it should not be forgotten that 
whatever produced discontent and disaffee- 
tion was sure to foster conspiracy, even on 
the part of those who had no interest in 
the cause of that discontent and disaffec- 
tion; and if Her Majesty’s Government 
wished to put an end to conspiracy let 
them put their shoulder to the wheel and 
take into consideration the grievances— 
the practical grievances—of the country, 
and deal with those grievances in an equi- 
table and just spirit, not considering the 
interest of any class, still less the wishes 
of any faction, but guided only by a sense 
of justice and what was due to the welfare 
of the country. 

Sir FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
that the question to be determined was 
whether the powers should be placed in 
the hands of the executive Government, 
which both the late and the present Admi- 
nistration had declared it was necessary it 
should possess ; and he thought that when 
the House considered the importance not 
only of securing the country against the 
commission of actual outrage, but also of 
restoring a feeling of confidence throughout 
Ireland, they ought not to hesitate to give 
the Government the powers they now 
sought for. Even after the last elections, 
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when drilling was going on in Ireland, they 
heard from some Gentlemen that there 
was no necessity for alarm; but all at once 
the Government told Parliament that a 
serious state of things had arisen, and a sort 
of coup d’état took place. And it was im- 
possible to look back to what had occurred 
in the United States and Canada, at the 
escape of Stephens, and at the almost 
universal sympathy with the cause that 
existed in Ireland among the lower classes 
of the people, without admitting that the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act had 
not been effected a moment too soon. Gen- 
tlemen who resided in Ireland knew what 
effect Fenianism had had in driving every 
tourist out of the country, in tying up capital, 
and in causing mortgages to be called in. 
He had been told by some of the largest 
solicitors in Ireland that owing to the dis- 
credit which the Fenian movement had 
brought upon Ireland, it was impossible to 
induce English capitalists to lend a shilling 
for investment there. Manufactures which 
it had been intended to establish were 
given up as hopeless, partly becanse of the 
feeling of insecurity respecting life and 
property, and partly from the impossibility 
of getting advances of money, and the 
hopelessness of carrying on commercial 
enterrpizes in a country which was sub- 
The hon. 
Member for Cork had spoken of the ab- 
sence of ordinary crime, and his statement 
on that point was true; but it did not 
prove that there was no political conspiracy. 
Again, it was to be observed that in cases 
of crimes reported by the police, much 
difficulty was experienced in securing con- 
victions. He remembered having read in 
the Irish papers what was notoriously the 
fact—That before Fenianism was known 
to prevail extensively in Dublin the magis- 
trates there had observed a remarkable dimi- 
nution in the charges of drunkenness ; and 
it occurred to them that there was something 
serious in the circumstance. [A Jaugh. | 
Well, when the ordinary propensities of 
people were suddenly held in check, it did 
betoken something serious. He was glad 
to say that in his part of the country only 
one man had been arrested for Fenianism 
—and he was an Englishman ; but all the 
evidence against him at first was, that he 
was seen constantly sitting on a rock 
looking through a telescope towards the 
west. It turned out, however, that he 
was a head centre and a dangerous cha- 
racter. Considering that the present Go- 
vernment were backed up by the Members 
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of the last in the declaration that the con- 
tinuance of this measure was necessary, 
he hoped the hon. Member for Cork would 
not press his Amendment, but allow the 
decision of the House to be an undivided 
one. 

Mr. O’BEIRNE: I must say that very 
strong facts should be brought forward to 
justify the British House of Commons in 
agreeing to a measure of this grave cha- 
racter. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Cork, whose able speech I listened to in 
common with the other Members of the 
House with extreme pleasure, quoted the 
remarkable words of Lord Russell, when 
an application of a character similar to 
that now before the House was made. I 
must ask the House to allow me to again 
refer to those words for a special purpose. 
The noble Lord said— 

“It appears to me that I should prove three 

things—first, as the grounds of my proposal that 
the present state of things in Ireland is fraught 
with evil—that it threatens danger, and that we 
are on the eve of an outbreak if it is not timely 
prevented ; secondly, that there are means suffi- 
cient to produce great injury and great danger if 
this measure is not adopted to avoid them; 
thirdly, that the measure which J shall have the 
honour to propose is that remedy which appears 
most proper in the present state of circum- 
stances.” 
Now, I have repeated that quotation in 
order to connect it with the expressions 
by which it was then adopted by the right 
hon. Gentleman who now leads the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli), 
on the occasion to which I refer, stated 
that— 

“The only justification for such a proposition 
must be the necessity of the case, and I think 
that necessity exists in those circumstances which 
the noble Lord at the head of the Government 
so ably referred to.” 

Now, I think I have shown by those two 
extracts that the right hon. Gentleman 
felt the responsibility which the Govern- 
ment of that period assumed, and up to 
this moment I cannot find that any similar 
state of circumstances exists to justify the 
assumption of such a responsibility on the 
present occasion. I heard with extreme 
satisfaction and gratitude the observations 
of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Gladstone), and on the part of Ire- 
land I thank the right hon. Gentleman for 
those observations. But while I listened 
to the observations with pleasure, I heard 
his concluding remarks with deep regret. 
I am totally at a loss to know of anything 
to justify the measure now proposed. No 
single statement has been made—no offi 
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cial information has been submitted—no 
single fact has been adduced to justify that 
step. Judging from the appearance of the 
House, and the late period of the Session, 
we shall have but a poor division. I regret 
that the noble Lord did not find it conve- 
nient to bring forward this measure at an 
earlier period. It is a matter of extreme 
inconvenience to Irish Members to return 
to their places in this House after they 
have left; but I do not attribute to the 
noble Lord any wilful desire or perversity 
to delay the introduction of the Bill. It 
must have been painful to him to have to 
introduce the Bill, as it is most painful 
to Irish Members to have to take part in 
a discussion of this nature. I beg to im- 
press on the House that this question of 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
is indeed but a very indifferent means of 
reaching the true cause of the present state 
of Ireland. I am very unwilling to weary 
hon. Members on a question which has been 
so frequently discussed before—I mean the 
question of land. The subject of land in 
Ireland is different to what it is in Eng- 
land. The system of landlord and tenant 
in England commenced at a very early 
period, so early as the Conquest ; but such 
a tenure was unknown in Ireland until the 
time of James I., somewhat more than 
250 years ago. No such system of 
tenure ever before existed. The system 
that did exist was one of commonage 
or clanship, in which the chief of the 
clan had a life interest, and the others a 
common interest in him. There was no 
power of ejectment, no collision between 
landlord and tenant, no power of distress, 
and at that period we have no record of 
any agrarian outrage. Soon after that the 
change worked its own mischief. In the 
year 1603, a Bill called the Defective Titles 
Bill was introduced, and under that Bill 
estates were confiscated in large numbers, 
but they were not very long settled before 
the Protector came and destroyed the en- 
tire fabric built by James, and from that 
period to the present moment, I unhesitat- 
ingly say, any hon. Member who takes the 
trouble to turn over the records of that 
country or of this will find agrarian out- 
rages have never ceased to exist. Every 
authority for the last 200 years agrees in 
one opinion, and that is that agrarian out- 
rages, the disturbances amongst the people, 
all the difficulties that arise as to the set- 
tlement of tenants, the murders and other 
frightful atrocities which have debased the 
sountry, are the result of quarrels about 
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land, and between landlord and tenant. 
What said my Lord Clare, an authority 
well known ?— 

‘* Although tithes were stated to be the cause 
of insurrection, it was not so. It was because the 
tenants were ground down by exorbitant rents.” 
Lord Norbury, the Lord Chief Justice, in 
the year 1811, said— 

“ Serious rioting having taken place, the offences 

were all of the same character, all originating in 
disputes about land, attempting to fix maximum 
prices to farms, &c., and, in fact, endeavouring to 
carry by mob legislation all arrangements in con- 
nection with land, both rich and poor.” 
But, Sir, I have an authority more familiar 
to the House, and that is the authority of the 
late Sir Robert Peel. In the year 1812 the 
late Sir Robert Peel said, in his place— 

“The first object of the disturbances seemed 

to be, and only to be, to regulate the price of 
ground, and to prevent all tenants from being 
evicted.” 
I could multiply authorities to a great ex- 
tent, all of them tending in the same direc- 
tion. I shall be content, however, with 
the opinion of Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
who, as Poor Law Commissioner in 1833, 
expressed himself in the Report of the 
Commission in these words— 

“This country has been for seventy years the 
scene of constantly recurring struggles, and all 
about land. Successive Governments have appa- 
rently exhausted every means in their power to 
put down the evil, but entirely without success. 
The statute books are loaded with the severest 
laws, the country is covered with military and 
police, capital punishment is unsparingly inflicted, 
4nd Australia is peopled with convicts, but as yet 
all to no purpose.” 


And, Sir, I take the liberty of repeating 
these words of that great authority—‘‘ The 
present legislation will be all to no pur- 
pose’ unless it be coupled with some de- 
termined, some well-considered, some large 
measure which will set this question for 
once and ever at rest, and so restore con- 
fidence to the people, and spread satisfac- 
tion and peace over the surface of the land. 
Convinced that the state of the country 
was to be attributed to that cause, I na- 
turally tried to devise a remedy, and I put 
upon the books of this House a notice for 
that purpose. As that notice has been re- 
ferred to by a leading journal this morn- 
ing, I hope the House will permit me, in 
a few words, to explain it. Since it was 
placed on the books I have heard extraor- 
dinary observations with reference to it. 
One hon. Member described it as an ap- 
plication to Her Majesty’s Government 
to make a present of £1,000,000 to 
the Irish people for the purchase of Irish 
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estates, whether the owners liked to sell 
them or not. Others desired to know what 
I meant by placing such a revolutionary 
proposition upon the paper, and many other 
observations, anything but complimentary, 
have reached my ears as to the few simple 
and perhaps inexpressive words for which 
I am responsible, But my plan was merely 
to permit the occupying tenant on an estate 
about to be sold, if he chose, to purchase 
the portion of that estate of which he was 
then the occupier. I sought for no extreme 
power ; I sought for nothing that would 
interfere with private rights; I only wished 
to borrow, under the sanction of Govern- 
ment, from the savings banks deposits 
£1,000,000, on which 23 per cent was 
now paid, and to charge that upon the 
purchase at 4 per cent—if there is any- 
thing revolutionary in that proposal I have 
yet to learn it. But before I took that 
step I took care to ascertain what was the 
effect of such a state of things in other 
countries. I consulted the works of the 
hon. Member for Westminster, and one of 
the most important paragraphs I have seen 
was one in which he points out in terms of 
approval the very plan I have taken the 
liberty of proposing. The hon. Gentleman, 
I do not think, is revolutionary. If he is, 
he has not shown any revolutionary ten- 
dencies since he has entered this House. 
I had also immense aid from a gentleman, 
Mr. Fisher, of Waterford, who has given, 
I may say, his almost entire life to the 
study of the Irish land question. I have 
also many authorities upon this subject 
which I shall merely name—Sir Mathew 
Barrington, well known to many gentlemen 
representing Irish constituencies ; the late 
Chaheellor of the Exchequer, and many 
others, among the rest Lord Devon, who, 
in his Irish Commission, strongly recom- 
mended this principle. But, Sir, it was 
not alone recommended by these gentle- 
men, Mr. Klay and others, who had studied 
this question, but has been brought into 
active operation in many countries of 
Europe, especially Prussia, where it has 
been in force from 1803 up to the present 
time, and has totally reorganized that 
country, where it has worked in a singu- 
larly efficient manner. We have it also in 
full force in the Channel Islands, where 
there is not a single farm over ten acres, 
and where, although the Poor Law is utterly 
unknown, no pauper is ever seen in the 
land. With these facts before me, I felt 
there was a very great amount of weight 
in my favour, and had I the opportunity I 
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should have moved the Motion on which I 
had given notice, but circumstances known 
to the House caused it to be put back 
night after night, until eventually I had to 
give it up for this Session. But in the early 
part of next Session I intend placing a no- 
tice again upon the paper, and I hope I may 
be permitted to proceed with it. The Irish 
people, Sir, are impressed with the idea 
that they are neglected ; they do not be- 
lieve that England takes much interest in 
their well-being. They point, and with 
good reason, to the very remarkable fact, 
that for 140 years or more, from the period 
of the disastrous visit of King James II., 
no English Sovereign ever set foot on the 
Irish shore. No doubt his Majesty the 
Fourth George honoured his loyal subjects 
in Dublin by spending some six or seven 
days with them in 1821, and in thirty 
years after Her Most Gracious Majesty 
broke through the rule, and we are grate- 
ful to her, and wish sincerely that she 
would do so more frequently. I wish, Sir, 
I had the privilege of taking the right 
hon. Gentleman who leads this House 
through Ireland. I believe I could show 
him much that would gratify him, very 
much that would pain him deeply. He 
should see, Sir, a loyal, warm-hearted 
people—a country richly gifted by nature 
with great capabilities, but very little, if 
any, power to develop them. He should 
witness the stern and gloomy spots—the 
melancholy graveyards, with their stone 
crosses — sad records of those dreaded 
years, when famine, followed by disease, 
pestilence, and death, swept over the coun- 
try. He should see at our inland railway 
stations the process of emigration going 
hourly forward, with all its attendant 
horrors. The aged father severed from 
his best and bravest sons; the widowed 
mother thenceforth childless—all the ten- 
derest ties of nature torn rudely asunder ; 
and if, Sir, he could return to his Cabinet 
with the deep wail of sorrow that follows 
each train as it brings away the bone and 
sinew of the land to a self-imposed exile, 
still ringing in his ears if he could assume 
the duties of Government, unmoved by the 
sufferings of the people in whose midst he 
had been, unimpressed with the firm re- 
solve to do them at least justice, he must 
be made of sterner stuff than I take him 
to be. In conclusion, let me appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman, let me appeal to 
his Cabinet, to this House, and from my 
place in this House to that good and great 
people who are so largely represen 
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within these walls—let me appeal against 
this system of dealing with the interests of 
Ireland. We want no coercion —let us 
have conciliation ; let us have sympathy— 
let our wounds be healed, our aspirations 
after advancement be fostered — teach us 
that the Act of Union is no longer a mockery 
—a galling chain hurriedly forged to bind 
two nations together, without esteem on 
the one side, or any real feeling of regard 
on the other. Let us know that we have 
an elder sister to take an interest in us. 
Give us a broad, sound, and statesmanlike 
policy. If, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
will so direct his Cabinet, he will teach the 
Empire to know that the words England 
and Ireland mean no more than the dis- 
tinctive names of a well and closely united 
family, and he will have achieved a result 
long and anxiously looked for—a result, 
which will enable him proudly to declare 
that Ireland, instead of being ‘‘ England’s 
weakness ’’ has become one of the main 
elements in “ England’s strength.” 

Mr. OSBORNE: Although I have not 
the honour of being a native of Ireland, 
yet I have been for many years a constant 
resident in that country. I am a consider- 


able employer of labour there, and I think 


I know the people well. I have seen a 
famine in that country, and two attempts 
at insurrection. Therefore, I hold that I 
have some claim upon the attention of the 
House while I for a brief period advert to 
Irish affairs. I shall endeavour to deal 
with this question in a moderate and tem- 
perate spirit. I, for one, do not attach any 
reproach to the noble Lord the Secretary 
for Ireland for having brought in this mea- 
sure at so late a period of the Session. 
Probably, from the circumstance in which 
the present Government acceded to office, 
this was unavoidable. I think it also fair 
to state to the House that it is evident 
from the former Bill, as originally printed 
and published by the late Advisers of Her 
Majesty, that the extension of the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act until the 
Ist of March, 1867, was contemplated by 
them. I hold in my hand the original 
Bill, on which I see the date, “1st of 
March, 1867.’ Consequently, I do not 
understand that the present Advisers of 
Her Majesty contemplate extending the 
operation of the Bill now before the House 
more than twenty-one days after the meet- 
ing of the next Parliament. But while I 
admit this, I must say that I have seen 
with extreme regret the state of the House 
upon this occasion. What do we see? 
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On the 2nd of August, a worn-out House 
and a very thin attendance even of the 
Irish Members. If we look back upon 
the history of Ireland, and notice how in 
former times the Government brought for- 
ward a Bill for the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act—a measure which 
makes the Government absolute—we find 
that even a Tory Administration deemed 
the step an important one, and a call of 
the House was invariably made on such 
occasions. Now, however, it is treated as 
an ordinary event—it is brought forward 
much in the same spirit as an enactment for 
a turnpike trust. This is a circumstance 
which I deeply lament. When listening to 
the speech of the noble Lord the Member for 
Cockermouth (Lord Naas) in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, it appeared to 
me that the whole of it was a satire on 
English Government in Ireland. What 
have we heard from him? He started by 
saying, ‘It is my painful duty.” Why, 
it has always been the “* painful duty”’ of 
Irish Secretaries when moving the second 
reading of a Bill for the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. Nine times since 
the Union have successive Chief Secre- 
taries, rising from that Bench, declared it 
their “* painful duty.” In the year 1801 
Mr. Pelham, I think it was, told the House 
it was his “ painful duty” to move the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act; in- 
deed, the form is stereotyped. On that 
occasion, instead of pointing to America, 
he directed the attention of the House to 
France, and pleaded the prevalence of 
Jacobinism for the steps he was taking. 
But in 1866 Fenianism takes the part 
which Jacobinism played in 1801. In 
1803, Mr. Yorke, who was the Secretary 
for the Home Department, said it was “* his 
painful duty” when making a similar Mo- 
tion, renewing the old cry that Ireland was 
not safe, because France was extending her 
intrigues to that country. Again, in 1817, 
my Lord Castlereagh said it was ‘* his 
painful duty” to move the suspension of 
the Act; in 1848, it was my Lord John 
Russell’s ‘ painful duty ;” and, in 1866, 
it was the ‘painful duty” of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Morpeth (Sir 
George Grey) to introduce a Bill for the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 
And now again, in 1866, Ireland is in the 
same state as when Mr. Yorke in 1803 
undertook the “painful duty”’ of moving 
the suspension of the Act. I ask, then, 
what is the reason for this state of affairs? 
The noble Lord the Secretary for Ireland 
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has given us a catalogue of the measures 
which this House has passed for Ireland ; 
but I want to know what measures of con- 
cession have been passed by the English 
Parliament—for I do not blame the Go- 
vernment — for the benefit of Ireland ? 
Look at your catalogue of Peace Preserva- 
tion Bills, Coercion Bills, and Arms Bills. 
Why, if attention on the part of Parlia- 
ment is enough to make a country con- 
tented, Ireland ought to be the most con- 
tented country in the world, for she has 
received more than enough attention in the 
shape of Coercion and Peace Preservation 
Bills to make her not only contented but 
satisfied with what English legislation has 
done for her. In the year 1866 we are 
going through the old mill-horse round of 
coercion ; and we are asked to suspend 
the same Act that we were asked to sus- 
pend in 1803. What is the meaning of 
all this? Are the Irish such an incor- 
rigible nation that they are only to be 
weighted and kept in order by measures 
of coercion ? The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dundalk (Sir George Bowyer) 
quoted something from Fox. Allow me 
to give the House a notion of what 
Mr, Fox said in 1803, immediately after 
the Union; he was the only person, I 
think, who ever went to the root of the 
matter, and the remarks which he made 
then are just as applicable in 1866, Mr. 
Fox asked— 

“If it be true that treason has tainted the 
people, if the poison of Jacobinism ” (I will call 
it Fenianism now) ‘‘ pervade the whole mind of 
the multitude, if disloyalty be so rooted and uni- 
versal that military despotism can alone make the 
country habitable, it would be against the experi- 
ence of the world that such a wide and deadly dis- 
affection could or ever did exist in any nation 
for a single day except trom the faults of its 
governors,” 


I unhesitatingly say that at the present 
day it is from the faults of its governors, 
and of the English Parliament in parti- 
cular, that this state of things exists in 
Ireland. Is it not notorious—though we 
have had centuries of legislation for Ireland 
—that it has been chiefly repressive? Is 
it not the fact that at this minute you are 
unable to do what you have done in Eng- 
land—give encouragement to the Volun- 
teer system ; and that you dare not call 
out the Irish militia? Is that a fact or is 
it not ? Can any Irishman on the opposite 
Benches deny it? Well, then, if the facts 
are so, where does the blame lie? The 
Irish in Canada have been mentioned to- 
night. You see that men who were what 
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are called “rebels” in Ireland directly 
they take up their abode in Canada bee 
come loyal men, and resist the very Fenian- 
ism they had done so much to promote in 
Ireland. Why iathis? Is it not because 
that in Canada they are properly and 
justly treated, and that they are not, and 
never have been, justly treated in Ireland? 
Emigration has been spoken of. Since 
the year 1846 upwards of 2,000,000 of 
the people have left Ireland, and in spite 
of the departure of such enormous num- 
bers two attempts at insurrection have 
been made since then, sympathized with by 
those who had left the country. And the 
excuse for this Motion to-night is that, 
even with this reduced population, Ireland 
is a thorn in the side of this country. 
What is this Fenianism of which we have 
heard so much? It is a plot, I know, 
among certain disaffected persons in Ire- 
land, supported by most of the emigrants 
—I believe there are no exceptions — 
among those in America ; it is a commu- 
nistic attempt at rebellion, and its objects 
are pillage, confiscation, and murder. It 
is nothing else. Nor do I conceal from 
myself that the organizers c7 this plot are 
not for a moment to be conciliated by re- 
medial measures. But that is not the 
dangerous side ; we know how to deal with 
these men in the field. The dangerous 
side of this conspiracy is that the whole 
of our masses, the strong farmers, the 
bone and sinew of the country, although 
they do not share the objects of these 
men, yet sympathize with their endea- 
vours. [Major Srvart Knox: No, no!] 
I am speaking of the South of Ireland— 
I am not speaking of those trusty men 
who return the hon. Member for Dungan- 
non. I am speaking of the persons with 
whom I am acquainted, the farming inte- 
rests of the South of Ireland; and do we 
not know that if there was one success on 
the part of the Fenians these men would 
join them in a body to-morrow? Get rid 
of all this talk of the Irish being loyal or 
contented. I know well that one success 
would set the whole of the South of Ire- 
land on the side of the Fenians, in spite 
of the zealous and well-intentioned efforts 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Dun- 
gannon. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Cashel (Mr. O’Beirne), who did himself 
and the place he represents so much credit 
by what he said to-night, declared that 
identity of institutions between the two 
countries is not what we ought to look to. 
I perfectly agree with my hon. Friend. 1! 
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think that cuckoo ery of calling for the 
same institutions for Ireland as for Eng- 
land is a great mistake. Englishmen are 
in the habit of thinking that because the 
institutions which have grown up and be- 
come peculiar to this country are suited to 
England they ought also to be fitted for a 
people different altogether in race, in con- 
dition, and in religion, and they make a 
great complaint when they have passed 
some measure which may be very fitting 
for this country, yet does not answer for 
Ireland. I am fortified in my view by an 
opinion expressed on the subject under 
discussion by one of the greatest authori- 
ties in the House. I beg the attention of 
hon. Members, and particularly of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Dungannon (Major 
Stuart Knox) to the following opinion ex- 
pressed in debate upon a Coercion Bill for 
Ireland in the year 1844. An hon. Member 
said— 

“He believed an identity of institutions with 
England to be the greatest fallacy that could be 
brought forward; he always thought that the 
greatest cause of misery in Ireland was the iden- 
tity of institutions with England. He maintained 
that, instead of having an identity of institutions, 
they should get rid of all those English institu- 
tions they had forced on Ireland.”—{3 Hansard, 
Ixxii, 1011.) 

Did I hear the word ‘‘name?”’ Those 
are the views of the right hon. Gentleman 
now the Leader of the House, the Member 
for Buckinghamshire. I do not believe he 
was Member for Buckinghamshire in 1844 
—though he has sometimes twitted me 
for my changes of seat—but, at any rate, 
it was his opinion that this identity of 
institutions ought to be got rid of. Here 
is the opportunity. What are these in- 
stitutions that, if not got rid of, ought 
to be reformed with a strong hand in 
this House? He will immediately know. 
I mean the Church. Parliament will hardly 
listen when the subject is brought forward ; 
but the country must find it difficult to be- 
lieve that the number of followers of the 
Church, according to the official Returns, 
is 691,872. And what does the country 
keep up for these followers of the Estab- 
lishment 2? Why, they have an ecclesiasti- 
cal staff of two Archbishops and ten 
Bishops, besides a following of Deans and 
Chapters and Prebendaries which would 
make a man stare with amazement if he 
were reading of any other country but 
Ireland ; and further, they have 2,281 
clergymen—all for this rich minority of the 
population. True, an attempt at reform 
was made some years ago; but how did 
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they begin? They only knocked off ten 
Bishops, and no attempt was made to deal 
with the Irish Church proper as it ought 
to have been dealt with. All this time 
Parliament refuses to open its eyes to the 
true question—-the religion of the poor ma- 
jority ; it is utterly ignored and neglected, 
while that of the rich minority is clothed 
in purple and fine linen. There is one in- 
stance of identity of institutions—an Eng- 
lish institution forced on the sister country 
—and all this time Parliament obstinately 
refuses to apply any reform to this scandal 
of the nineteenth century, What wonder, 
then, when you hear of the blessings of the 
British Constitution, that Constitution is 
neither admired nor understood in Ireland ? 
The British Constitution, which here is the 
great sun of our political system, is only 
shown to Ireland under an eclipse. How 
can persons admire or respect an institu- 
tion which totally ignores their religion and 
turns a deaf ear to their national griev- 
ances? However agreeable and amusing 
it may be to some who sit on the Treasury 
Benches, it is the bigotry of Scotch and 
English Members in this House which 
hinders any effectual settlement of the 
Irish Church question—I use the word 
“ bigotry ’’ in a Parliamentary sense, and 
without meaning to be offensive—but this 
it is which hinders any but a strong Go- 
vernment from touching, and will hinder 
any Government from settling, this ques- 
tion. But sooner or later—unless suspen- 
sions of the Habeas Corpus Act are to be 
made perpetual—this question must be 
tried and settled. If it is settled soon, 
you may have a reform of the Church 
Establishment ; if a settlement be not soon 
effected, you will not be able to preserve 
the Establishment at all, in spite of speeches 
made on the College hustings, and in spite 
of the determination of the hon. Member 
for Dungannon. I am speaking of the 
bigotry of Scotch and Irish Members, and 
I have no idea of speaking with bated 
breath on this question, nor do I envy the 
feelings of those Gentlemen who see the 
liberties of their country sacrificed, yet who 
make a bow to the Prime Minister. I see 
bigotry in Scotch Members, and in a great 
many English Members. Is it not noto- 
rious that the toleration of Roman Catholic 
constituencies in Ireland is greater than 
that of the constituencies of this country ? 
Look at the Protestant Members for Irish 
constituencies. Dare any Roman Catholic 
show himself upon the hustings in Scot- 
land? Dare my hon. and gallant Friend 











the Member for Aberdeen say a word for 
the Pope® Why it would cost him his 
seat if he did. In England, there is only 
one Roman Catholic Member. [Colonel 
Syrxes: Two!] Yes; there is one 
lately added to the House. There is also 
the noble Lord who represents Arundel 
(Lord Edward Howard), which my right 
hon. Friend below me, by-the-bye, proposed 
to abolish. And these two Gentlemen re- 
present upwards of 1,000,000 Roman Ca- 
tholics ; and then talk to me of the tolera- 
tion of Englishmen in dealing with the 
Roman Catholic question. Any Govern- 
ment that intends to rule that country on 
proper principles must deal with the Chureb 
as established by law io Ireland. And 
that is not all ; for although it is not pos- 
sible in the present state of feeling of the 
Roman Catholic body to pay their priests, 

et some provision might be made for them 
in the way of glebe lands and some other 
recognition of their just claims. Another 
grievance is the Ecclesiastical Titles Act. 
If you wish Ireland to be satisfied you 
must put her priesthood in a proper posi- 
tion, and repeal the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act. I always voted against that measure, 
and I always felt it was an insult to Ire- 
land, which had never meddled with the 
affair of Cardinal Wiseman. There is one 
other thing we are sometimes challenged 
about. I say you ought to throw open 
Trinity College, Dublin. It is all very well 
to bring in compromaies, and to propose to 
affiliate a Catholic University upon the 
Queen’s Colleges. Trinity College is the 
stronghold of a dominant sect. The flag 
of Protestant ascendancy waves on the top 
of Trinity College. If you wish to deal with 
Ireland on principles of justice you must 
throw open the fellowships and honours of 
Trinity College to the whole of the com- 
munity. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Morris) is, I think, determined not to give 
up to party what was meant for Galway. 
But the Attorney General told us lately 
that he was going to die in the last ditch 
for Trinity College and the Established 
Church. I wish him joy of it. There is 
another and most material question, and 
that is the land question. I admit freely 
the great difficulty of dealing with this 
question. The views on both sides are so 
extreme that it is most difficult to deal with 
it; but I, for one, am ready to sacrifice my 
extreme rights as a landlord if I can pro- 
duce confidence and peace in Ireland, and 
that is the case with all reasoning and re- 
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flecting landlords who are willing to con- 
cede something if peace can be restored to 
the country. We are told by the Seere- 
tary for Ireland that he does not see his way 
in this question. But I ask him how eame 
he to see his way in 1852? There was a 
Bill with the names upon it of Whiteside, 
of Napier—who has lately covered himself 
with so much honour by pointing out how 
wrong Lord Derby was—and of Lord Naas, 
That Bill contemplated a doctrine which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University (Mr. Walsh) might 
well call communistiec, for it contained the 
retrospective compensation clause. The 
noble Lord (Lord Naas) saw his way in 
1852; why has he lost it now, and why 
need it take six months’ incubation to 
hatch a Bill on this question? This is a 
question which can only be settled by the 
Government coming forward with a mea- 
sure. But the Irish Land Bill has been 
thrown over, and a Bill for the Suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act is the sum total 
of our legislation for Ireland for the year 
of grace 1866. A change of Ministry is 
often productive of good for this country, 
for it gives us a succession of new minds 
and new ideas. But it works nothing but 
mischief for Ireland, and the only people 
who benefit by it are the lawyers, who are 
so powerful that they not only make sug- 
gestions, but sometimes dictate to the 
Prime Minister. And this brings me to 
the mode of governing Ireland. I say to 
the holders of office that your mode of go- 
verning Ireland by a Lord Lieutenant is 
vicious in principle and mischievous in prac- 
tice. Whatever the necessity for such 
functionary might have been before the 
days of steam, when it took a long time to 
communicate with Ireland, that necessity 
no longer exists. The office is now obso- 
lete. When you reflect that you can 
communicate with Dublin in an hour it is 
monstrous that you should have a sham 
King and a sham Court sitting in Dublin, 
while the sympathies of the people are as 
remote from England as they were in the 
time of the great O’Neil. The Viceroy, if 
he is not in the Cabinet, is nothing but a 
subordinate of the Home Office, and al- 
though the present possessor of that office 
is a most amiable man, and although he 
would hear of any disturbance there, as he 
heard of the Hyde Park riots, with con- 
siderable emotion, yet I am not satisfied 
that he should be King of Ireland. The 
Lord Lieutenant is a man of no power. He 
can originate nothing. He has no more 
































yoice than the Mikado of Japan, and Ire- 
land looks upon him as a foreign official. 
He has no possible influence, but keeps a 
sort of pinchbeck Court. A man well 
qualified to form an opinion upon the Irish 
Government, for it was no other than the 
present Chief Secretary for Ireland, thus 
delivered himself at a meeting held in 
Dublin last August upon the subject of 
the cattle plague. It was fortunate that 
this speech was made before the Habeas 
Corpus Act was passed, or otherwise the 
noble Lord would certainly have been “ put 
up” under it. I have seldom heard stronger 
language. The noble Lord said— 


“The inaction of the Government raises serious 
considerations in the breast of every Irishman. 
When the voice of the entire country demands 
acertain step should be taken, their reasonable 
request is refused. I think it does raise a very 
serious consideration as to whether the form 
of Government we rest under is really the best 
for the interests of the country. These are strong 
words, but not stronger than the necessity of the 
case requires. I say without the slightest hesita- 
tion that I believe at this moment the interests 
and condition of Ireland are not sufficiently repre- 
sented in the Government of this great country.” 


Now, it cannot be said that the Irish 
people are wanting in loyalty and affection 
to the aristocracy or their principles, for 
history shows that they have been not only 
unreasoning but somewhat slavish in their 
devotion to their Princes and aristocracy. 
The aristocracy, unfortunately, they see 
little of, for they are an absentee aristo- 
cracy; but history points out how the 
Irish people shed their blood for the worst 
member of the House of Stuart, and wel- 
comed with acclamation not the most re- 
spectable of the House of Guelph. If, 
then, you wish the Irish people to be loyal 
—loyalty with them is not an abstraction, 
it is personal—it is absolutely necessary 
that you should substitute for a Viceroy a 
Royal Prince or a Royal residence in Ire- 
land. Sir, the times demand it. What 
are the facts? The Sovereign has visited 
Ireland twice in twenty-eight years. How 
can any Irishman be supposed to feel an 
interest in the British Crown when he sees 
it only in its most disagreeable form—in 
the form of Judges when they go the as- 
size ? I will take it upon myself to say, in 
spite of all that has been stated of 
the affection and loyalty of the Irish 
people, that the Irish people take very little 
interest in the British Government—and, 
what is more, I am not surprised at it. 
How do they feel about ‘‘the Castle,” 
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gentlemen of England, I may say is the 
palace of the Viceroy? In Dublin “ the 
Castle ” is merely looked upon as a great 
restaurant—a social and agreeable lounge 
for barristers and military men—while in 
the provinces it is universally regarded as 
a sort of refuge for political destitution. 
Am I singular in this opinion about the 
Viceroyalty? Iamnot. I will cite a very 
good authority upon the subject—an au- 
thority which will be received by the House 
with acclamation—if they ever do acclaim 
—and will be hailed by the Treasury Bench 
with delight, because it is the authority of 
a@ man to whom they offered high office, 
and he refused it—rather an uncommon 
thing in Ireland. A meeting took place on 
the 13th of March, 1862, of the College 
Historical Society, which resembles very 
much a superior sort of Union at Cam- 
bridge ; but the chair is taken not by any 
member selected from among themselves, 
but by the President of the Society, who 
is generally a man of very high position, 
and on that occasion was of the highest. 
The chairman was the Right Hon. Joseph 
Napier, ex-Chancellor, and the question for 
discussion was, ‘‘ Whether the abolition of 
the Viceregal office would be a wise mea- 
sure.”” There was considerable discussion, 
in which the President took no part, and 
the question was decided in the affirmative 
by thirteen to four. But after the discus- 
sion was over Mr, Napier delivered a speech, 
in which he said that he had formerly 
doubts on the subject, and had voted 
against the abolition of the office once, but 
he had since changed his mind. Mr. 
Napier stated some most curious facets, and 
amongst others he said that the late Lord 
Herbert told him it was his decided opinion 
that it would be greatly for the benefit of 
Ireland if the office were abolished, and—a 
most remarkable thing—all persons who 
had served in the office of Chief Secretary 
for Ireland—he was not certain about Sir 
Robert Peel—that is, the great Sir Robert 
Peel—were in favour of abolishing it. The 
late Sir James Graham was at one time in 
its favour, but he told him that, after read- - 
ing Lord Cornwallis’ Memoirs, he had 
come to the conclusion that the sooner they 
got rid of the office the better. ‘‘ For my 
own part,” said Mr. Napier, ‘it is my 


honest opinion ”’—and we all know how de- 
cided the right hon. Gentleman is when he 
gives an honest opinion—‘“ it would not be 
a bad day for Ireland when the Viceregal 
office is abolished,”’ and he concluded by 
quoting some verses from a rebellious poet, 
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Mr. Drennan, about “the Green Flag,” 
and all that sort of thing. A new Govern- 
ment has just come into office, and it will 
be well for them to consider this matter. 
I will not take upon myself the responsi- 
bility of affirming that you could go on 
through the winter without some measure— 
I will not say the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act—for dealing with these men, 
these Americans that are in the country, 
and who form the difficult point to deal 
with—but we have got a new Government 
in office, and I think we have aright to ask, 
‘Whose are the hands to which we are 
going to confide this great power ?”’ I have 
nothing to say against the appointment of 
Lord Abercorn to the office of Lord Lieute- 
nant. I believe him to be a most estimable 
gentleman, and I am sure he will do his 
best ; but he is not in the Cabinet, he has 
no power, he is but a subordinate of the 
Home Office. As to my noble Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, I have the 
highest opinion of his integrity and abili- 
ties, but his associations are such that I 
have not confidence enough in him to trust 
him with extreme power. As a private gen- 
tleman I respect him as much as any Mem- 
ber of this House—as a public character, I 
am not disposed to commit too much power 
into his hands. Well, we have also the At- 
torney General for Ireland (Mr. Walsh), who 
has just taken his seat. I know he is in the 
highest practice at the bar, but then he is 
Member for Trinity College, Dublin, and I 
have never heard of any advocate of liberal 
—I will say even of just—measures for Ire- 
land who came from that constituency. I 
will say nothing about the Solicitor General, 
because he told us in his speech at Galway 
that he looks to the material interests of 
Galway, and therefore he will have very little 
interest with the Cabinet. But what is the 
policy we have heard advocated for Ireland ? 
Lord Derby in another place has given us a 
sketch of it, and has told us very plainly 
that it will be his duty in ruling the country 
to pay more attention to the representations 
of gentry than the police—I suppose he 
means to the magistrates? That is all 
very well, but, unfortunately, the gentry in 
the South of Ireland are generally placed 
in direct antagonism to the people. And 
what is Lord Derby about todo? Why, 
we have seen placed at the head of the ma- 
gistracy, a gentleman in regard to whom I 
will say nothing in derogation of his former 
great abilities, but at present stat nominis 
umbra ; but I object to see the liberties of 
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Corpus Act confided to a Lord Chancellor 
of eighty-five. Now, what is the position 
of the Lord Chancellor? He nominates 
the magistracy, and in the absence of the 
Lord Lieutenant he is the head of the Ex- 
ecutive. Well, I must say, if any disturb. 
anee were to take place, I would much 
prefer to look to the police than to the ma- 
gistracy for the security of Ireland. There 
have been dark hints thrown out about 
stopping emigration ; but so long as wages 
in America are better than wages in Ireland, 
you cannot attempt to stop emigration, 
As to any notion that emigration will be 
stopped or any material good done to 
the working class of Ireland by making 
a loan of £500,000 to the railway com- 
panies, it is a mere delusion. It may be 
avery good sop to the holders of deben- 
tures, but I take it upon myself to say it 
is hardly a policy for a country. Well, 
then, I cannot see at present any dis- 
tinet or definite policy shadowed out for 
Ireland—to use the words of the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Ireland, “the 
Government do not exactly see their 
way.” I know it is not a very agreeable 
thing sometimes to put a question to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire. I put one some seven 
years ago to the right hon. Gentleman and 
I got an answer such as I dare say I shall 
get now. Iam not surprised, indeed, that 
the right hon. Gentleman should manifest 
a kind of captious reserve on such a sub- 
ject. He tells people they sat for other 
places, and they have no right to ask such 
questions. I am not surprised, because if 
there be a man who has a knowledge of 
Irish difficulties, who knows their causes 
and their remedies better than another, 
it is the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire. I have that confi- 
dence in the right hon. Gentleman’s know- 
ledge of the subject, that if he were not 
oppressed by so great a mass of bucolic 
respectability which weighs him down and 
hampers his liberty of action, I would be 
content to leave the settlement of the 
Irish question in his hands. And why? 
Because he has given the most straight- 
forward and statesmanlike opinion on the 
Irish question that has ever been given in 
this House ; and if I read it, it is not to 
twit him, but in order that the House may 
see and understand that there is at least 
one Minister in this country who is able to 
grapple with the Irish difficulty, and that 
if he does not do so, it is because he 1s 
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year 1844—yes, you had formed opinions 
then after great study, and it is not because 
by some shuffle of the cards you have 
jumped on to that Bench you can avoid 
the recognition of them now—I see the 
right hon. Gentleman remembers. He 
was then Member for Shrewsbury—not 
for Marylebone or Wycombe; for the 
right hon. Gentleman went the round of 
many places, like myself. I have not 
changed my principles though I have 
changed my seat. Well, here is what he 
said when he sat for Shrewsbury— 

“If they wanted permanently to settle Irish 
affairs with credit to themselves and to the satis- 
faction of the Irish people, they must reconstruct 
the social system of that country, and they must 
commence by organizing a very comprehensive 
and pervading Executive. . . He wished 
to see a public man come forward and say what 
the Irish question was—Let them consider Ire- 
land as they would any other country similarly 
situated. They had a starving population, an ab- 
sentee aristocracy, an alien Church, and, in addi- 
tion, the weakest Executive in the world. That 
was the Irish question. What would gentlemen 
say, on reading of a country in that position ? 
They would say at once, the remedy is revolution ” 
(not the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act). 
“But the connection with England prevented 
that ; therefore England was logically in the odi- 
ous position of being the cause of all the misery 
in Ireland.’” 

And in such a state of things the right 
hon. Gentleman asked— 

“What, then, was the duty of an English 
Minister? To effect by his policy all those 
changes which a revolution would do by force.” 
The right hon. Gentleman is now in power. 
He has the opportunity of effecting those 
changes by his policy which he advocated 
when upon this side of the House. Sir, I 
would ask him—Is he contented to see 
statesmanship at its last gasp? Is he 
contented always to see the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act proposed first by 
one Government and then by another? I 
call upon him to initiate a policy such as 
he himself described. It may be, Sir, that 
in doing so he will shock the prejudices of 
a faction ; but he will succeed to a more 
glorious heritage; he will inscribe his 
name on the rolls of his country as the 
regenerator of a people. 

Mr. DILLON said, he considered that 
the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Nottingham (Mr. Osborne) deserved great 
attention, for he resided in Ireland, had 
a large experience of the wants and cha- 
racter of the people, and was on such 
questions without a rival. He (Mr. Dil- 
'on) had come over from Ireland actuated 
ly a feeling of curiosity to know what 
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ease the noble Lord the Chief Secretary 
could make out in support of his appli- 
eation. From inquiries which he had 
recently made in that country he had 
come to the conclusion that there was 
nothing more remarkable about Fenian- 
ism than its sudden collapse. The noble 
Lord had rested his case on three grounds 
—first, there were 300 odd persons in 
prison in Ireland, whom he was anxious 
to let out ; but the condition on which he 
sought to let them out was the power 
to put the rest of the population into the 
places which they now occupied. The 
next ground of the noble Lord was that 
& conspiracy existed in America. The 
third was that the “head centre,” or 
head organizer of the Fenians had made 
&@ menacing speech at Boston. So far 
as regarded the two latter grounds, Ire- 
land was in a hard case if she was to 
be deprived of her liberty so long as Fe- 
nianism prevailed in America and men 
made silly speeches. So inveterate was 
the habit of passing these coercive laws 
for Ireland, that he feared the simple re- 
quest of the Government for unconstitu- 
tional powers would be considered a suffi- 
cient reason for granting them. During 
the sixty-five years which had elapsed 
since the legislative Union, not one had 
passed in which some law had not been 
enacted for the curtailment of the liber- 
ties of the Irish people. He opposed the 
Bill on the grounds so ably stated by the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Maguire)— 
that in the present condition of Ireland 
there was no necessity for it, and that a 
wise, generous, and thoronghly Liberal 
policy was that which was alone calcu- 
lated to promote the material prosperity 
and contentment of the Irish people. 
When a Member proposed such a mea- 
sure as the present he ought to make 
out a case of urgent necessity; but the 
necessity relied upon last year no longer 
existed ; the parties suspected were now 
either in prison or had left the country, 
and months had elapsed since any arrest 
had been made under the Act now in 
force. He asked the Attorney General 
for Ireland to state what facts he relied 
on to justify the Government in asking 
for a measure of this kind? It was true 
there was a large amount of disaffec- 
tion; but the history of Ireland showed 
that the people could not be dragooned 
into quietude by such measures. The 
favourite maxim of Lord Derby when Chief 
Secretary for Ireland was that the peo- 
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ple should be taught to fear before they 
could be induced to love—but all such at- 
tempts failed miserably. The noble Lord 
the Chief Secretary, in addressing his 
constituents, said, that the policy of the 
Government consisted in this—that Ire- 
land wanted nothing but a vigorous ad- 
ministration of the law; the Attorney 
General for Ireland said that all kinds of 
tenant right should be resisted ; and Lord 
Derby himself recently said that his view 
was simply this—that they should govern 
Ireland through the country gentlemen. 
The government of this class was shown by 
the fact that in Carlow, where there were 
50,000 Roman Catholics and only 7,000 
Protestants, all the Poor Law officers ex- 
cept a chaplain, who must by law be ap- 
pointed, were Protestants. He protested 
against this measure as not being called 
for by the state of Ireland. He did 
not believe that the Government them- 
selves would abuse their powers, but the 
officials employed under them in Ireland 
were of a very different class; and they 
were men in whom the people had no 
confidence. The conduct of the Liberal 
Government also for the last ten years 
had been such as to alienate the affection 
and confidence of the people of Ireland. 
The Tory Governments also, from the 
Union downwards, had opposed all con- 
cession, and, even in the present Session, 
they had opposed those measures which 
had been introduced for the benefit of 
Ireland. He appealed earnestly to the 
Liberal Members of that House, because 
he was anxious to cultivate a friendly 
feeling between them and the Irish peo- 
ple, not to arm the Government with 
these extraordinary powers. Irish diseon- 
tent was not to be cured by such means ; 
but, on the contrary, by such a wise, 
generous, and liberal policy as that indi- 
cated in the speech of the hon. Member 
for Cork, 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watsn) said, he did not 
mean to follow hon. Gentlemen opposite 
through the number of topies which had 
been introduced into the debate, and which 
included the Established Church, Trinity 
College, the land question, the abolition of 
the Lord Lieutenant, Royal visits, and a 
poorhouse in Cork. These questions 
would require the attention of the House 
from the beginning to the end of the Ses- 
sion for their discussion. If he understood 
the arguments of the hon. Gentleman and of 
other hon. Members on the Opposition side 
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of the House, it would appear that unless 
everything was conceded to them—unless 
the Church was spoliated, the Charter of 
Trinity College revoked, the land question 
decided to their full satisfaction, and Ro- 
man Catholics appointed to every minor 
office in a Carlow workhouse, the people 
of Ireland were to be exposed to the 
attacks of Fenians, property and life were 
to be allowed to remain in danger, and the 
safety of the country to be in a constant 
state of peril. He would not go into those 
details, but he would refer to one observa- 
tion of the hon. Member for Tipperary, 
who returned to an attack made by the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Maguire) in 
reference to the relations of landlord and 
tenant. Now, he (the Attorney General) 
had lived all his life in Ireland, and he 
knew something of the relations between 
landlord and tenant there, and he fearlessly 
asserted that the picture of Irish landlord- 
ism drawn by the hon. Member for Cork 
was & gross exaggeration. Thehon. Gen- 
tleman quoted no authority for his state- 
ment, which appeared to him (Mr. Walsh) 
to be very like the writing of some violent 
country newspaper, who, regardless of 
strict truth, wished only to produce a cer- 
tain effect. Every opportunity had been 
given to the hon. Gentleman, or to any 
other person who thought like him on 
the subject, to prove the truth of this oft- 
repeated story before the Landlord and 
Tenant Commission, but no such evidence 
was ever tendered, and, with the excep- 
tion of one or two futile attempts, which 
had utterly broken down, nothing of the 
kind had been endeavoured to be proved. 
The hon. Member for Nottingham (Mr. 
Osborne), in his very amusing speech, had 
done him the honour of quoting a portion 
of his speech he had made elsewhere. 
Now, he could not agree with the hon. 
Gentleman in either his statistics or his- 
tory. When the hon. Member accused 
the University to which he (Mr. Walsh) 
belonged of illiberality, he would tell him 
that he could not know its constitution, 
or he would agree with him that it was 
one of the most liberal Universities in the 
United Kingdom. [ZLaughter.] Yes—for 
years the University of Dublin had edu- 
cated Dissenters and Roman Catholics, 
and, with the exception of admitting them 
to the Governing Body, it had thrown open 
to them all its honours and advantages. 
During the years he had passed in that 
University he must say he had never 
heard such intolerant observations as 
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those which had been uttered by certain 
hon. Members opposite. The hon. Gen- 
tleman, when he charged that University 
with never having sent a Liberal Member 
to that House, must have forgotten the 
great name of Plunkett, who represented 
the University in Parliament for many 
years. He now came to the real ques- 
tion which the House had to discuss, and 
he agreed with the hon. Member for Tip- 
perary, that it lay upon the Government 
who introduced such a measure as the 
resent to satisfy the House of its necessity. 
He regretted that it should fall to his lot, on 
the first occasion of addressing that Assem- 
bly, to advocate a measure of such a cha- 
racter as the present; but his regret was 
counterbalanced by the knowledge of the 
strong sense of duty which had compelled 
the Government to introduce it, and he cer- 
tainly should not be its advocate if he did 
not think it a measure of absolute neces- 
sity. To those who alleged that on the 
proposal for a prolongation of this Act a 
ease of the same nature should be made 
out as when it was originally introduced, 
he thought that the right hon. Member 
for South Lancashire had in a great mea- 
sure given an answer. The treatment 
which a doctor should adopt when he first 
attended a patient might require long and 
serious consideration; but when once a 
certain course had been adopted, and the 
patient was prospering under it, it would 
require very long and very serious consi- 
deration before it should be given up. And 
what had been the result of the operation 
of the Bill in Ireland? At the moment 
when the present Government came into 
office they found the gaols filled with 
320 prisoners charged with Fenianism 
of the worst kind. He denied that they 
were, properly speaking, his industrious 
fellow-countrymen, deserving of pity for 
the condition to which they had been 
brought. The great mass of them were 
adventurers and strangers, who had come 
from America, and who had acquired in 
the armies of the North and South habits 
that rendered life and property insecure. 
There were also many persons among 
them who, being unable to find employ- 
ment in Manchester and Birmingham and 
other large towns of this country, had re- 
turned home and joined in the conspiracy, 
tempted, no doubt, by the very delusive 
representations of American agents. The 
Househad heard that 700 were arrested, and 
it must not be forgotten that the 320 who 
remained in prison were the very worst of 
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the 700. He must do his predecessor in 
office the justice of saying that he had 
anxiously investigated the cases, and kept 
no man in prison except for the object of 
public safety ; and all persons applying 
for release, when their applications were 
satisfactorily borne out by testimonials 
from persons who knew the prisoners, and 
when they were willing to give a guarantee 
to public safety by returning to America, - 
were let out of gaol. Those who remained 
in prison were either such as could give no 
satisfactory guarantee, or such as, having 
come from America for the purposes he 
had referred to, refused to go back. He 
asked hon. Gentlemen who refused to 
trust the Government with powers to deal 
with these prisoners, what would become of 
the peace of Ireland if these 300 or 320 
prisoners were, within the short space of 
three or four weeks, turned out upon the 
country to create bloodshed and commit 
murder, with no power existing to arrest 
them. He did not fear the spread of 
insurrection among large masses of the 
people — he believed the great mass of 
the Irish people were opposed to the 
Fenian Conspiracy ; but he would give 
instances of what things were to be 
dreaded if some 300 desperadoes, now under 
imprisonment, should be suddenly turned 
loose upon the country. The examples he 
would give were not taken from what had 
occurred in out of the way places; they 
had occurred in the heart of the capital— 
the city of Dublin itself. The first case 
was investigated at the last criminal tri- 
bunal in Dublin. It was proved that on 
the 21st of April, at seven o’clock in the 
evening, this occurred in the city of Dub- 
lin:—A man named Maher was suspected 
by some Fenian agents of having given 
information to the police. He was met by 
a man named Dowling, who was supposed 
to be a friend of his, and induced to go 
into 4 porter-house in one of the most 
thickly populated districts of Dublin to 
drink, and this occurred—he had not long 
been there when another man entered, and 
suddenly turning round, fired a revolver at 
him. By accident he was not killed, only 
his ear was shot off. He rushed out into 
the street. Four shots were fired at him. 
Two women and three men were there. 
On reaching the street half-a-dozen more 
shots were fired at him. If he could 
advance no further than to show that some 
ten or twelve persons could be collected to- 
gether and witness such a deliberate at- 
tempt at assassination he should go far to 
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make out his case; but he did not stop 
there. The case was prosecuted, and it 
was impossible to get evidence sufficient 
for a conviction. There was another in- 
stance which took place in an equally po- 
pulous place in the city of Dublin, on the 
quay at Charles Street, where, on the 29th 
April, a policeman was shot dead at the 
corner of a street. The only person who 
came to assist him was a soldier, who saw 
the assassin and pursued him. He was 
stopped by three or four persons, and the 
assassin escaped. He could not be detected. 
[**That is Kearney’s case.’’] No, the 
case of William Kearney, who had given 
himself up for the murder of Josepb Clarke 
on the banks of the canal, was a different 
ease. He was obliged to his hon. Friend 
for reminding him of that case. He had 
received from the Crown Solicitor that 
very day in reference to that very man the 
following statement: — Kearney stated 
that he was told off by the Vigilance 
Committee to commit the murder; that 
he did not know he was to do it till he 
received the orders, about half-an-hour 
before committing the crime. The reason 
why he gave himself up was, that he found 
out afterwards that Clarke, the man who 
was shot, had not given the information he 
was suspected of having done. He was 
supposed to have informed on John Carey 
O’Sullivan the ‘* head-centre ” of Mallow. 
This prisoner, however, would not give 
the names of any of those from whom he 
received his orders, who were supposed to 
be still in the country. That afforded 
another illustration of the necessity for the 
continuance of the Habeas Corpus Suspen- 
sion Act. In the course of to-day it had 
been his duty to read through a large 
portion of the papers from Ireland referring 
to the discharge of the prisoners. There 
were twenty-four cases. The course ge- 
nerally pursued was, when an application 
was made to refer it to the resident magis- 
trate, the parish priest, or some other 
person who could give information as to 
the probable safety of discharging the 
prisoners. Of these twenty-four cases, 
there were five in Mayo, Wicklow, Dublin, 
and Clare who were recommended to be 
discharged. In eight cases no recom- 
mendation was given either way, and in 
the remaining eleven the persons referred 
to stated that, in their opinion, it would not 
be consistent with public safety that the 
prisoners should be discharged. Would 
they, in these circumstances, refuse to 
intrust the officers of the Government with 
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the continuance of those powers which had 
been originally conferred upon them by 
Act of Parliament for the purpose of deal- 
ing with the very same difficulty they were 
now called upon to cope with. He held in 
his hand a Return of the arrests made by 
the late Government shortly before they 
left office—in May, June, and July. There 
were forty-three warrants issued in May, 
eleven in June, and seven up to the 9th of 
July (the termination of Lord Kimberley’s 
Lord Lieutenancy) — manifestly showing 
that, in the opinions of Lord Kimberley 
and the then Law Officers of the Crown, 
the necessity still existed of retaining this 
Actin force. It had been said that it was 
“old womanly” to entertain such an 
opinion ; and if the late Attorney General 
and Lord Kimberley, and, as he understood, 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, were 
to be described as ‘* old women ”’ let it be 
so, at any rate they had stated their opi- 
nion that if they had continued in power 
they would have asked the House to re- 
pose in them the same confidence which 
the present Government now sought. Let 
it not be forgotten that the present state 
of things in Ireland was not te growth of 
yesterday. Among the evils to which Ire- 
land had been exposed—and it was one of 
the greatest of all evils—was that of a 
perennial agitation. The most irritating 
topics which could be addressed to men 
were perpetually addressed to them year 
after year, and the result was little to be 
wondered at. If Irishmen heard from those 
whom they admired and respected, and 
placed confidence in, that they were the 
most miserable, distressed, and ill-used 
people in the world, it was no wonder that 
they should believe it to be true, and that 
the evils they had to deplore should be the 
result ; neither was it to be wondered at 
that so many had left the country. Great 
irritation had thereby been kept up for the 
purpose of hustings popularity, and it was 
to that they had to attribute the state of 
feeling which existed up to 1863. It was 
in November of that year that the great 
Chicago Congress of Fenians — the first 
meeting in America—took place, which 
was followed by the establishment of 

People newspaper in Dublin in the De- 
cember following. What the teachings of 
that paper were no one could well imagine 
who had not read it. It had been his 
painful duty to go through many of its 
pages, and he fearlessly said that in the 
annals of sedition it was impossible to find 
—he would not use a harsher term—any- 

















thing more utterly abominable. The doc- 
trine was advocated in theory which he had 
illustrated by example. The remedy for 
the evils of Ireland were described to be 
the rifle, the sword, and the gun in the 
hands of men who should rid the land of 
robbers—meaning the landlords ; and that 
every cultivator of the soil should be his 
own landlord, the proprietor in fee simple 
of the houses and Jands of his father. 
When these doctrines were disseminated 
among an excited people already in a state 
of chronic discontent they might well 
suppose what a fertile field the country 
presented to American agitators. The 
continuance of the powers which were 
intrusted to the late Government was now 
asked by the present Government to enable 
them to complete the remedy which had 
been commenced. He would not go into 
the collateral topica which had been intro- 
duced into this debate, many of which were 
wholly foreign to the subject. He must 
say he looked with pain upon the fact, that 
in a discussion on a narrow subject such as 
this, turning really and simply on the state 
of the country, and whether it was neces- 
sary for the public safety that the Execu- 
tive should be armed with the powers in- 


trusted to the former Government, irri- | 


tating topics should have been introduced, 
and matters put forward to palliate and 
excuse the present state of things. [*‘‘ No, 
no!”] He was glad that intention was 
disavowed. But the necessary consequence 
of what had been said on the other side 
was that, for the persons now in confine- 
ment, and for those who had gone to Ire- 
land in order to cut the throats and appro- 
priate the property of others, some excuse 
was to be made. [‘No!’] Well, he 
could draw no other logical conclusion from 
what had been said, and therefore he viewed 
it with infinite pain. As to what he was 
supposed to have stated elsewhere, he had 
never meant to support any doctrine which 
he was not prepared to advocate in this 
House. He wholly repudiated the notion 
that any of the Gentlemen opposite were 
entitled to the exclusive epithet of Irish 
Members. He claimed to be an Irish 
Member, and was proud of the title, which 
belonged exclusively to no representatives 
of particular views in politics or religion ; 
but he did not think that the concession to 
Members of a particular party or sect could 
be deemed a concession to the Irish na- 
tion. The only salvation for Ireland lay 
in comprehensive measures, which would 
encourage industry and direet the energies 
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| of the people to that which they lacked— 
& patient, persevering, peaceful use of the 
great blessings which Providence had con- 
ferred upon them. Any measures of that 
kind, honestly directed to their good, were 
the only means of withdrawing them from 
the delusions which they were now taught 
to cherish—a taste for agitation and for 
schemes which never could be realized. 
Sm JOHN GRAY: Sir, in the speech 
just delivered by Her Majesty’s Attorney 
General I think we have a very fair speci- 
men of the mild policy of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and of the exceedingly good logic 
of its hon. and learned representative in 
this House. The right hon. Gentleman 
says there have been no arrests for many 
weeks, and thence he argues that there is 
an urgent necessity for increased powers. 
His memory is not less at fault than his 
logic when he accuses us of defending Fe- 
nianism. I appeal to the recollection of 
every Gentleman in this House whether it 
is consistent with the fact to say that a 
single word was uttered on this side of the 
House by any hon. Gentleman who spoke 
against the continuance of the Act for the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in 
Ireland, either in palliation or in defence of 
any of the Fenian proceedings or of any of 
the Fenian principles. Yet Her Majesty’s 
Attorney General does not hesitate to come 
| down to this House, and with all the energy 
| and all the force which belong to his office, 
' seek to brand the men on this side of the 
| House as palliators and abettors of the 
| nefarious schemes, as he truly described 
| the project of Fenianism. Sir, we have 
| not come here to defend Fenianism ; we 
| have not come here to palliate Fenianism ; 
we have not come here to offer the slightest 
excuse for anything that he has condemned, 
and which he does not condemn more than 
we condemn. But we have come here to 
condemn his Government for the course 
which they have taken, which is calculated 
to create and to extend discontent by giv- 
ing the Irish people grounds for ceasing to 
‘have hope or confidence in the legislation 
of this House, or in the sense of justice of 
the Government of the country. After 
the change of Government took place some 
of us went to another House to hear what 
| policy was to be promulgated by the head 
| of Her Majesty’s present Government, and 
we gathered that substantially that policy 
amounted to this, that the Cabinet was to 
dispense with Larcom and the police, and 
trust to the local gentry for the Govern- 
ment of the country. A little recess then 
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occurred, after which we came back here, 
and now we hear the leaders in this House 
describe that all the new Government are 
going to do for Ireland is to continue the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 
The leaders of the Government in another 
place, and in this House, having explained 
their remedies, the Attorney General, the 
officer who is to direct all law proceedings 
in Ireland, no doubt acting on authority, 
declared on the hustings of Trinity College 
his view of what is to be done in Ireland ; 
and he tells us that the policy of his Go- 
vernment is the maintenance of the Church 
Establishment there in all its integrity, and 
the denunciation of the Bill introduced by 
Her Majesty’s late Government respecting 
the land question as a communistic scheme, 
which should be opposed by every man who 
possesses property in the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman has taken special 
pains to correct what he thought to be mis- 
apprehensions as to his speech, but he has 


not attempted to controvert either of those | 


two portions of the report of his speech. 
And by not having done so he virtually ad- 
mits that that is the policy of his Govern- 
ment—the maintenance of the Established 
Church in Ireland, and the denunciation 
and suppression of every effort to give com- 
pensation to the tenantry, which he con- 
demns as a communistie project. [ Cries of 
**No!”] No! does the right hon. Gen- 
tleman say “no?’? [The ATToRNEY 
GeneraL for InELanD: Yes; I say No, 
no!} Then I will read his speech. 
said—* It will be difficult to imagine any 
measures more revolutionary in their cha- 
racter’’—and this is met with ‘* Hear, 
hear! ’’"—**I mean the concession of te- 
nant right and the abolition of the Estab- 
lished Chureh.”’ At a later period he said 
that tenant right and fixity of tenure or 
any colourable projects for affecting them 
were proposals put forward to delude the 
public, and that they were measures of a 
communistic character. I refer him to the 
report of his speech in the Ministerial 
Journals of the day. Thus, then, we have 
the statement which was made in another 
place. We have the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act proposed here, and we 
have the distinct declaration of the Attor- 
ney General in favour of the maintenance 
of the Established Church, in all its in- 
tegrity, and the crushing of the commu- 
nistic project introduced by the late Go- 
veroment. But he tells us that hon. 
Gentlemen on this side of the House dealt 
most unjustly with the landlord class in 
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Ireland, with whom he is in intimate rela. 
tions, and whose champion he is to-night, 
He tells us that my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Maguire) has drawn upon 
his imagination for the pictures which he 
has placed before us in the course of this 
debate with regard to the number of evic- 
tions and the sufferings thereby inflicted 
upon the people. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says that the hon. Member for Cork 
must have obtained them from the vague 
notions and wild assertions of country news- 
papers. Sir, I happen to hold in my hand 
a Return which was ordered, not by this 
House, but by the other House of Parlia- 
ment, where landlords sit—a Return which 
was ordered on the Motion of the Earl of 
Belmore—of the number of evictions in 
Ireland during the years 1860, 1861, 1862, 
1863, 1864, and 1865, which affords a 
practical illustration of what the Irish peo- 
ple are to expect when the Government of 
the country is placed more exclusively in 
the hands of the landed gentry, the unpaid 
/and uncontrolled magistracy of that king- 
\dom. This Return shows the following 
| numbers :—In the inferior courts in that 
period there were no less thea 34,035 se- 
parate processes of ejectment, and in the su- 
perior courts 3,129, making altogether 
37,164 processes of ejectment. And this, 
be it observed, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous diminution of population by the thou- 
sands, who were evicted, and referred to by 
the hon. Member for Cork, and the immense 
extent of emigration stated by the hon. 
| Member for Cashel. Now, what do those 
figures represent? Every man who is ac- 
quainted with the process of ejectment in 
Ireland knows that as a general rule an 
ejectment process is not a proceeding 
against an individual occupier only. It 
means a proceeding by one plaintiff against 
the mass of holders of one particular de- 
nomination of land; one ejectment may 
therefore mean as many as ten families. 
All you have to do is to multiply the num- 
ber of processes by the number of families, 
but the number of families is not given 
us. It may be assumed, however, that 
each process represents three or four fami- 
lies. [An hon. Memper: Five or six. ] 
Well, 1 may be below the mark, and an 
hon. Gentleman says it will be five or six. 
Take it at five families then. At all events, 
an ejectment process means several fami- 
lies. But assuming that each oo 
process represents one family only, what 
does that come to? I ask the landlords 
who are so maligned, who are the gentry 























of the country, who are represented in ano- 
ther place as the persons who should be 
the rulers of Ireland, who should be taken 
to their counsels by the Government to 
control all the affairs of the country, what 
do these figures represent as to the social 
sufferings under the present landlord code ? 
Taking the lowest estimate of those who 
have been driven houseless and homeless 
on the world to beg, to starve, and to die, 
I find, assuming that each ejectment re- 
presents one family only, that the total 
number of the evicted amounts to 216,800 
souls in six years. [** Oh, oh!” “ Hear, 
hear!’ and @ Jaugh.] I am sorry to hear 
that callous, that heartless laugh. It may 
be a laughing matter for some of those 
exterminators whom the hon. Member who 
has raised it have sympathies with ; but it 
is no laughing matter to the heads of these 
families to have the rooftree pulled down 
upon their heads, the fire on their hearths 
extinguished, and the door torn off its 
hinges, whilst the people so turned out are 
not permitted to remain one hour in the 
house of any tenant on that estate. That 
is the process and the rule in Ireland ; and 
although Gentlemen on the other side may 
laugh at such statements being made, and 
think it a matter that ought not to come 
before this House, although the House 
may be told that to remedy that state of 
things and put an end to the power 
which enables a few men to throw 200,000 
human beings on the roadside to seek sub- 
sistence and shelter as best they may and 
can in that hopeless and helpless condition 
—that, as we have been told by the At- 
torney General, to adopt measures for 
effectually putting a stop to this is rank 
communism, and should meet with the de- 
nunciation of the Government, I say it is 
time that this House should be made fully 
acquainted with the facts of the case. 
When it is asked to continue the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, 
to confer increased powers upon the Go- 
vernment, and enable them still further to 
coerce the people of Ireland, and when the 
people are told that to ask protection for 
the enjoyment of the fruits of their in- 
dustry is communism, it is time to appeal 
from a class Ministry to the great English 
public. On a former occasion, when coer- 
cive powers were asked for, a right hon. 
Member (Mr. Disraeli) said, in reference 
to it, that for his part he should, under 
any circumstances, be loth to join in pass- 
ing a Coercion Bill for Ireland, and that 
the time had arrived when it was impos- 
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sible to consider a Coercion Bill for Ireland 
apart from the general circumstances that 
distracted society in that country. Refer- 
ence has been made to-night “ an hon. 
Gentleman who preceded me (Mr. Osborne) 
to aremarkable speech which was delivered 
by that same right hon. Gentleman, who, 
I am sorry to see, has left his place on the 
Bench opposite ; but, if he were here, I 
would venture to ask him this question— 
I would ask him why, after making such a 
declaration as that—why, after saying that 
he would be unwilling to consider any mea- 
sure of coercion for Ireland apart from re- 
medial measures to meet the circumstances 
which distract that country—he now comes 
down to the House, after a month’s incuba- 
tion, and tells us that the only thing he 
has to propose as a remedy for that state 
of Ireland is a suspension of the Constitu- 
tion, and a renewal of the Act passed at 
the commencement of this Session. Sir, 
at this hour of the night 1 feel that I ought 
no longer to intrude upon the attention of 
the House than to say that I give my cor- 
dial support to the Amendment. 

Mr. M‘LAREN felt bound to notice a 
remark made by the hon. Member for 
Nottingham (Mr. Osborne) that the exist- 
ence of the Irish Church was mainly 
owing to the bigotry of the Scotch Mem- 
bers and the Scotch constituencies. Now 
he (Mr. M‘Laren) would venture to say 
that unless the Irish Church had some 
better support than the Scotch constitu- 
encies it would soon topple over. He be- 
lieved that out of the fifty-three Scotch 
representatives, not three would endanger 
their seats by supporting the abolition of 
the Irish Church, and the second largest 
constituency in that country returned at 
the head of the poll at the last election 
the candidate who strenuously advocated 
that measure. At the same time, the 
Scotch Members would be as much op- 
posed to the endowment of the Roman 
Catholic Church as they were indifferent 
to the maintenance of the present Estab- 
lishment. He thought that if the Irish 
Members were polled more bigotry would 
be found among them. He intended to 
vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. PIM, while supporting a measure 
like this when introduced by the present 
and approved by the late Administration, 
thought it a humiliating circumstance 
that such an Act was necessary. He 
hoped that exceptional legislation would 
not be solely of a coercive character, and 
that remedial measures would not be 
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objected to merely because they too were 
exceptional. 

Mr. WATKIN said, that the speech of 
the Attorney General for Ireland had de- 
termined him to vote against this propo- 
sal. Because 700 prisoners had dwindled 
down to 300, it was considered a sufli- 
cient cause by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to hold in suspension the rights of 
6,000,000 of their fellow-subjects. If it 
had been urged that Fenianism was on the 
increase, or that an insurrection was im- 
minent, some show of reason might be 
advanced, but this was not alleged ; and no 
arrest even had been made since the 9th of 
July. He had recently drawn down upon 
himself a strong rebuke from the right 
hon. Member for South Lancashire (Mr. 
Gladstone) for having said that the United 
States Government ought to have put 
down the Fenian movement months ago. 
He still adhered to that opinion. He 
believed that the source of the evil lay 
in America, and that that source could 
only be stopped by representations to the 
Government of America. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 105 ; Noes 
31: Majority 74. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow, at Twelve of the Clock. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, August 3, 1866. 


MINUTES.|—Pvustic Brus — First Reading— 
Common Law Courts (Fees and Salaries) * 
(271); Expiring Laws Continuance * (272), 

Second Reading—Inclosure (No. 2)* (236); 
Public Libraries Act Amendment (249); 
Turnpike Acts Continuance* (253); Local 
Government Supplemental (No. 4)* (254); 
Railways (Ireland) ‘Temporary Advances 
(255); Bills of Sale Act (1854) Amendment * 
(256) ; Oysters Cultivation (Ireland) * (257) ; 
Naval Discipline* (258); Dockyard Exten- 
sions * (259); Consolidated Fund (Appropria- 
tion)* ; Landed Estates Court, &c. (Ireland) 
(260); New Zealand * (261); Cattle Diseases 
Prevention Act Amendment * (No. 2)* (262) ; 
Prisons* (263); Industrial Schools * (268) ; 
Reformatory Schools * (269). 

Report—Straits Settlements (273). 
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Third Reading—Local Government Supplemental 
(No. 2)* (201); Local Government Supple- 
mental (No. 3)* (202); Land Drainage Sup- 
plemental (No. 2) * (224) ; Railway Companies’ 
Securities * (240), and passed. 


ABYSSINIA—IMPRISONMENT OF 
BRITISH SUBJECTS.—QUESTION. 


Lord HOUGHTON said, he desired to 
ask a Question respecting those unhappy 
persons who were detained in captivity by 
the Emperor of Abyssinia. He had heard 
that a change had taken place in the dis- 
position of the Abyssinian Monarch since 
the receipt of Mr. Rassam’s despatch, and 
he begged to ask how the matter now 
stood, and whether there were any hopes 
of the liberation of Mr. Cameron and his 
fellow-captives ? 

Tne Eart of MALMESBURY: In 
answer to the Question of my noble Friend, 
I am glad to be able to state that there is 
every hope of obtaining the release of those 
unfortunate men, but not so speedily as 
was at first expected. The fact is, Mr. 
Rassam has obtained their liberation from 
eaptivity, but the King has insisted on 
their attending him in his war with his re- 
bellious chiefs, and they are now in the 
camp of the King. He has, however, sent 
one of their number, Mr. Flad, over to this 
country with a letter to the Queen, in 
which he has made requests for different 
articles. Her Majesty’s Government are 
now doing their best to obtain the things 
required by King Theodore, and although 
Mr. Flad cannot return on account of the 
rainy season until September, we hope 
when he does that His Majesty, having 
obtained what he requires, will then re- 
lease the prisoners, who are said to be de- 
tained without any further restriction than 
is implied in keeping them in the country, 
and they are well treated. 


PROTECTION OF HYDE PARK. 
QUESTION. 


Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, I rise 
for the purpose of putting to the noble Earl 
the First Lord of the Treasury a Question 
of which I gave notice the day before yes- 
terday. Before, however, I do so, it will 
be necessary that I should make some 
statement to your Lordships as to the mo- 
tives which induce me to put it. In mak- 
ing this statement I do not propose at all 
to enter into the question as to the right 
of the public to hold meetings in Hyde 
Park, or to express any opinion, if there be 
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no such right by law, whether it is expe- 
dient to prevent such meetings, or whether 
the course taken by the Government in 
prohibiting them was the most advisable 
under all the circumstances. I shall only 
say that upon that subject the feeling of 
irritation has now been very much abated, 
and will speedily disappear. But there is 
a question with respect to the state of the 
Parks and the security of persons travers- 
ing them, which I think of considerable 
public importance, I see from the news- 
papers that two days after the 23rd— 
namely, on the 25th of last month—a de- 
putation waited upon the Home Secretary 
at the head of which was Mr. Beales, who 
made certain proposals to the Secretary of 
State, in which he appears to a great ex- 
tent to have succeeded. According to the 
statement of The Times newspaper, which 
I hold in my hand, but to which it is not 
necessary more particularly to refer, Mr. 
Beales appears to have represented that, 
provided the police and soldiers were with- 
drawn from the Park, he would be able to 
control the persons who went there ; and it 
is stated that the Home Secretary con- 
sented that if Mr. Beales would undertake 
to do what he had promised neither police 
nor military would appear. Now that does 
appear to me a very extraordinary proceed- 
ing on the part of the Home Secretary. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Beales and Mr. 
Walpole were both anxious to restore quiet 
in Hyde Park ; but there is this to be said 
—that, besides the persons who went to the 
Park for the purpose of attending the pub- 
lie meeting, there was another class of 
person—*‘ roughs ”’ as they are called— 
who went there for the purpose of attack- 
ing person and property, and that many 
of them committed outrages. It seems to 
me from what has taken place that the 
Home Secretary has overlooked the fact 
that a great many persons were there who 
cared nothing about Reform, and as little 
for the manhood suffrage and vote by ballot 
of Mr. Beales as for the £8 or £10 fran- 
chise of Mr. Walpole. Well, then, giving 
Mr. Walpole every credit for forbearance 
and humanity, it appears to me there was 
& failure of duty on the part of the Home 
Secretary in not keeping police in the 
Park against persons who were commit- 
ting depredations, which, as is now stated, 
have been very considerable. I have since 
seen that frequently after dusk persons 
have been attacked and robberies com- 
mitted by people who notoriously belong to 
what used to be called the ‘‘ swell mob,” 
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and who evidently cared nothing for Re- 
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form. In short, there is no security for 
persons or for any property they may have 
about them after dusk in Hyde Park just 
now. But my purpose at present is, as I 
have stated to the noble Earl, with regard 
to the future ; I will not recur to what has 
taken place already. Of course, it would 
be impossible that there should be in the 
Parks during the whole night such a body 
of police or any other force as should en- 
able persons to traverse the Parks in all 
directions. But there are now no police in 
any part of the Parks during the night. It 
is quite true that before these occurrences 
a good deal of disorder prevailed in the 
Parks at night, after the gates were shut, 
and that the persons who commenced these 
disorders were not liable to any regular 
supervision. Now, it seems to me that in 
order toexercise some control over the 
class of persons who are stated to have 
commenced these outrages, not only ought 
the police to be introduced, but some force 
should be employed like that which used 
to patrol the neighbourhood of London 
when highway robberies were frequent, and 
this foree ought, at certain hours, when 
the night has set in, to clear the Parks of 
disorderly characters. As to the persons 
who are nothing but thieves and pick- 
pockets, I imagine that it would not be 
difficult for the Home Secretary and Sir 
Richard Mayne to frame a plan which 
would free the Parks of them; and if such 
a plan were carried into effect, we should 
hear no more of the outrages and disorders 
which have lately prevailed in Hyde Park. 
In the meantime, it is clear that at present, 
after night-fall, there is a danger to person 
and to property, which ought not to be 
permitted in so public a place. I have only 
one word further to say respecting the 
police. Ihave seen in the public news- 
papers statements made reflecting upon the 
conduct of the police. For my own part, 
although very possibly among the 1,600 
policemen who were in the Park on the 
23rd of July, there may have been some 
who exceeded their duty, and who did not 
act with the forbearance which was requi- 
site, I must say that, so far as I have 
known it, the general character of the 
metropolitan police force has been one of 
extreme forbearance, their conduct has 
been extremely good, and, certainly, I 
should believe the accounts of those persons 
who state that the police, when they saw 
them, acted with great moderation and 
suffered great injuries without making any 
38 
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return, rather than the accounts which ! 
represent the police as committing undue | 


violence. I will now ask the noble Earl 
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dark either in summer or winter. It is 
perfectly well known that persons 80 tra- 
versing the Parks were always liable to in- 


the question of which I have given him terruption. But I have no doubt, also, 
rivate notice, Whether any provision has | that a stimulus has been given to those 


i. made by the Government for the 
future protection of persons and property 
in Hyde Park ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
when the noble Earl gave me notice of the 
Question which he intended to ask on this 
subject, it was in these words— 

“I propose to ask you whether some provi- 
sion will be made for the security of persons tra- 
versing the Park after sunset in future. I shall 
say as little as possible about the past.” 


Receiving that Notice I was certainly not | 


prepared this evening to hear the noble 
Earl make what I cannot help thinking an 
uncalled-for attack upon the course of pro- 
ceeding adopted by my right hon, Friend 
the Home Secretary, of which, by the way, 
the noble Earl will allow me to say that 
he has given a very incorrect representa- 
tion. The noble Earl has said that my 
right hon. Friend, after an interview with 
Mr. Beales, undertook that if Mr. Beales 
would use his influence, according to the 
proposal which he had himself made, to 
clear the Park of these persons, the rem- 
nant of the great assemblage which had 
by force entered the Park under the pre- 
text of belonging to the Reform Associa- 
tion, Mr. Walpole, on the other hand, would 
undertake that there should be no police 
or military in the Park. [Earl Rossewt : 
That is, if there was no riot.] Exactly— 
that there should be no police or military 
in the Park. Now, that is just the oppo- 
site of what my right hon. Friend really 
said. What he said was that if Mr. Beales 
would use his influence to remove these 
persons, and there was no riot or disturb- 
ance, he would take care that there should 
be no such demonstration, either of police 
or of military, as should be likely to excite 
an adverse feeling or irritation ; but he 
expressly said that it would be his duty to 
have an amply sufficient force in reserve to 
meet any emergency which might arise. 
With regard to what has since taken place 
in Hyde Park, it is no new fact, as the 
noble Earl must be perfectly aware, that 
persons cannot traverse the Park after dark 
without being exposed to some amount of 
risk. I can carry my recollection back for 
a considerable period — so can the noble 
Earl—but I doubt whether he can remem- 
ber the time when it was entirely safe for 
persons to traverse any of the Parks after 
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disorderly persons who assemble in the 


Park by the apparent success of the mob 
of ruffians who accompanied the Reform 


| demonstration, and who, after forcing their 


way into the Park in spite of the police, 
are now complaining of the brutal conduct 
of the police in resisting this attempt. As 
to the conduct of the police, the best proof 
of the way in which they behaved is that, 
while the injuries inflicted by them upon 
their assailants are few and insignificant 
in number, one-sixth of the whole police 
force engaged in the maintenance of order 
were injured, and some were permanently 
disabled, by the mob. No fewer than 265 
of the police, including the greater number 
of the officers and superintendents, are 
still suffering from the injuries they re- 
ceived on the 23rd of July, and forty or 
fifty will suffer all their lives from the vio- 
lence of those who accompanied, though I 
do not say they belonged to, the Reform 
procession. I do not doubt that this col- 
lision between the police and the mob oc- 
casioned some increase of that inconve- 
nience and danger to persons traversing 
the Parks of which the noble Earl com- 
plains. But considering that the noble 
Earl has, for the last quarter of a century 
at least, held important offices in the Go- 
vernment, it does somewhat surprise me 
that up to the present moment he should 
never have thought of complaining of or 
remedying the state of things which he 
now points out. What is the cause of the 
insecurity of the Parks? How far that 
insecurity may be prevented I do not say, 
but the Government are anxious to con- 
sider the best means of applying some 
remedy. The cause, however, is this—in 
the first place, there is a divided authority. 
The Parks are under the control of the 
Crown, which, through the Ranger, ap- 
points the gate-keepers. They are also 
to a certain extent under the control of the 
Board of Works, who appoint, for all the 
Parks, rather more than 100 park-keepers, 
these being not expressly selected for their 
ability to provide against disorder and riot. 
The police have no power to take any part 
in preserving order within the Parks unless 
called upon to support the park-keepers 
and the ordinary park authorities. The con- 
sequence is a division of authority, which 
is always dangerous to the maintenance 
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roper order. Again, unless it is well 
ighted, the police cannot possibly maintain 
order in a Park which is open to all the 
world, and in which therefore, owing to 
the absence of lights, disorderly people 
collect and scatter themselves over the 
whole area. For the convenience of the 
public, Hyde Park—and I am speaking of 
that only—is kept open until ten at night. 
At that hour the gates are closed—which 
appears to be a pretty strong indication 
of the right to exclude the public at cer- 
tain periods, and to lay down laws at va- 
riance with the absolute right of entrance 
by the public. No doubt it would facilitate 
the maintenance of order if the gates were 
closed at a much earlier hour than ten 
o'clock; but, on the other hand, that would 
create so much inconvenience that it has 
been thought undesirable to deprive the 
public of the great advantage of passing 
through the Park in various directions up 
to that hour. Of late years, also, the 
means of admission to the Park have been 
increased by the new road from the Bays- 
water Gate to Kensington Gate, which is 
open to the public, though I believe not at 
all times. The two great securities, then, 
which can be devised for the maintenance 
of order in the Park are—first, the estab- 
lishment of one controlling authority, in- 
stead of two or three; and next, the better 
lighting of the main thoroughfares across 
the Park. 1t would be impossible to light 
the whole of the Park, nor where so large 
@ portion must be kept in darkness, and 
where so free an admission of the public 
is necessary and inevitable, would it be 
possible to prevent some disorderly charac- 
ters from being constantly in the Park. 
Though the publie are excluded at ten 
o'clock, I believe there is no power on the 
part of the police to turn out people whom 
they find there after that hour. At all 
events, it is practically impossible to ex- 
clude a number of loose and disorderly 
characters from the Park, and the principal 
protection we can give is the better lighting 
of the main thoroughfares and footpaths. 
That point has been under consideration, 
and various questions have arisen which 
have hitherto prevented anything being 
done. I know that the point was sub- 


mitted to the late Commissioner of Works, 
who raised two objections to those mea- 
sures of precaution which the noble Earl 
says are so absolutely necessary—first, the 
expense ; and secondly, the disfigurement 
of the Park by rows of lamps placed along 
the principal footpaths. I cannot pretend 
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to say that Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment have come to any definite conclusion; 
but I have been in communication with the 
First Commissioner of Works and the Home 
Seeretary on the subject. The Chief Com- 
missioner (Lord John Manners) has agreed 
to waive his right to nominate any of the 
park-keepers, and that the police to be 
employed in their stead shall be paid out 
of the revenue of the Woods and Forests. 
Whether that measure will be adopted or 
not I am unable to say, but it is now 
under consideration. A further point which 
is now being considered is to what extent 
we may be able to introduce a better sys- 
tem of lighting along the chief thorough- 
fares and footpaths. That will give a 
considerable protection to the public ; but 
it is impossible to give any protection to 
those persons who do not, in passing 
through the Parks, confine themselves to 
these main thoroughfares and footpaths. 
If they will range over the Park to its 
full extent, the risk is absolutely their own, 
and for the consequences that may happen 
to them they can blame no one but them- 
selves. I have stated what are the ques- 
tions now under the consideration of the 
present Government with a view to reme- 
dying an evil of very long standing, that 
ought to have been dealt with long ago. 
If any advantage can be derived from the 
unfortunate occurrences of the past few 
days, it will be that public attention has 
been called to the necessity of making 
provision for the protection of the public 
against evils which have now existed for 


{as long as I can remember—now unfor- 


tunately a good many years. 

Lorp LYVEDEN: I think the noble 
Earl opposite has no cause for complaint 
as to the manner in which the question 
was brought forward. My noble Friend 
on this side (Earl Russell) made a calm 
and temperate statement. In putting a 
question respecting the future, it is quite 
customary to speak of the past. My noble 
Friend did not enter into the question 
whether Mr. Beales was right or wrong in 
not acceding to the desire of the Home 
Secretary that the proposed meeting in 
Hyde Park should be abandoned, nor did 
he enter into the question whether the 
Home Seeretary acted wisely in subse- 
quently closing the gates; but he objected 
to leaving the Park quite undefended, 
Those were fair subjects of Parlismentary 
discussion, but the noble Earl did not go 
into them. The really curious part of the 
history is the manner in which the Parks 
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were left on Tuesday and Wednesday 
totally without protection ; but notwith- 
standing this, to their infinite credit no 
mischief was done by the shoals of com- 
mon persons who were walking through 
and kept to the paths and roads. It 
was done to the flower-beds and trees 
by boys and girls, who might have been 
easily deterred from their misconduct by 
a few of the ordinary gardeners and park- 
keepers. I spoke to some of these, but 
they declined to interfere; and a few 
children were left to carry on a destruc- 
tion which might easily have been pre- 
vented. As regards the future, might 
there not be notices put up in Hyde Park, 
as is done in the Green Park, stating that 
after certain hours the gates will be closed ? 
I can remember when the Parks were con- 
sidered unsafe for walking in after certain 
hours; but numbers of houses have now 
risen up all around them, and I cannot 
help thinking that it would be an excellent 
arrangement to place the Parks in the 
charge of the police. I believe the conduct 
of the police to have been perfectly ad- 
mirable. They have behaved themselves 
with the utmost coolness and courage on 
all occasions, and upon a recent occasion, 
as on former ones, they showed that they 
were a body eminently fit to be trusted 
with the preservation of the peace. There 
is no ground for complaining that the 
question has been brought forward ; it is of 
immense importance, and if it had been 
brought forward in a wider sense the sub- 
ject would still have been one fairly open to 
Parliamentary discussion. 

Eart RUSSELL: I do not think I 
misrepresented what Mr. Walpole is re- 
ported to have said. [The noble Earl was 
about to refer to a newspaper. | 

Tue Eart or DERBY: What report 
is it ? 

Eart RUSSELL: It is the report in 
The Times of the interview which the de- 
putation had with the Home Secretary. 
It is the only information I have; I was 
not with the deputation. The words of Mr. 
Walpole were— 


“Mr. Beales says, ‘ Withdraw the police and the 
military force, and I will undertake—at least as 
far as I can—that no disturbance or disorder takes 
place.’ Well, if you will assure your friends that 
the Government will give you every opportunity 
of trying the legal right, and facilitating the de- 
termination of that right, and that they ask of you 
in the interim not to insist on that right until it 
is determined one way or the other ; that in the 
meantime you will convey to your friends that the 
Government wish to meet them in the fairest and 
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frankest manner as to the opportunities they may 
have of discussing public questions, in places which 
are recognized as places where the police would 
not be ordered to interfere ;—if you will only do 
that, I think I see the solution of the present diffi- 
culty. In that case I will undertake to say that, un- 
less any mischief arise to-night, unless any dis- 
turbance be created, unless property be attacked 
—which it is my duty to defend—there will be no 
demonstrations ”— 

Tue Eart or DERBY: Demonstra- 
tions ! 

Eart RUSSELL: “ Of either military 
or police. Of course I will keep a re. 
serve ’— 

Tue Eart or DERBY: Hear, hear! 

Eart RUSSELL: “ But I will make no 
demonstration of either one or the other.” 
I thought I had correctly represented the 
effect of that which I have now read; Mr. 
Walpole said there should be no demonstra- 
tion on the part of the police, and since 
then a man passing through the Park 
might be hustled and have his watch or his 
purse taken from him, and there would be 
no police at hand to render him any as- 
sistance. 

Tue Eart or DERBY (who had taken 
the newspaper into his hand): The under- 
taking given by Mr. Walpole was not that 
if there were no disturbance there should 
be no military or police in the Park. The 
words he used were— 

«In that case I will undertake to say that, un- 
less any mischief arise to-night, unless any dis- 
turbance be created, unless property be attacked— 
which it is my duty to defend—there will be no 
demonstration of either military or police. Of 
course, I will keep a reserve, but I will make no 
demonstration.” 


I say that is decidedly and directly the re- 
verse of the statement made by the noble 
Earl, which was, that there should be no 
police at all. 

Eart RUSSELL: I am afraid we shall 
not agree as to the past. I am satisfied 
with the answer the noble Earl has given 
me respecting the future. 


Occupancy in Oudh. 


INDIA—RIGHTS OF OCCUPANCY 
IN OUDH. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Tae Marquess or CLANRICARDE, in 
moving for certain Returns relating to the 
Occupancy of the State of Oudh, said, that 
the good faith of this country and of the 
Indian Government were involved in this 
question. On the restoration of peace 
after the Indian Mutiny the Talookdars and 
other proprictors of Oudh were given to 
understand that they should not be dis- 
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turbed in the occupation of their land. 
They received the assurance with thankful- 
ness and joy, and the policy that had been 
indicated to them was carried out with 
success up to 1864. Since that time, 
however, ceasing to discriminate between 
the Talookdars whose rights were indis- 
putable, and the ryots who did not of 
themselves claim any rights derived from 
tenure, the Government had done its best 
to discover cases in which the right of 
oceupaney was not secured by any title or 
well expressed and clearly defined bar- 
gain, and in such cases to give the cul- 
tivator the permanent occupancy of the 
land. The sending out of a Commission 
for this purpose had excited great alarm 
among the real proprietors, and these pro- 
ceedings had actually been commenced 
without any notice having been given to 
the then Chief Secretary of State for 
India, Sir Charles Wood (now Lord Hali- 
fax). An inquiry was however instituted, 
and in consequence of its result he had 
been led to make the present Motion. 
About 1,800 persons were examined, but 
not a single proprietor asserted that any 
right such as that which the Commissioner 
wished to discover existed. In his opinion 
it was highly desirable that the Report of 
the Commissioner who was employed to 
make this inquiry should be laid before 
Parliament, as well as the despatch of the 
Chief Commissioner to the Indian Govern- 
ment. He also wished to have the Cor- 
respondence between the Home Govern- 
ment and the Indian Government upon the 
same subject. 


Moved, That there be laid before the House 
Copies of the Report of the Financial Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Daives, upon the Inquiry into Rights 
of Occupancy in Oudh; together with the Re- 
ports of the different Settlement Officers and Com- 
missioners in Oudh; and of the evidence of the 
landowners, cultivators, and others upon the same 
subject : Also for, 

opy of the despatch of the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Oudh, forwarding the above-mentioned 
Reports to the Government of India in February 
1865 ; And also for, 

Copy of the reply of Governor General of 
India to that despatch, and the further Corre- 
spondence of the Chief Commissioner and the 
Governor General on the subject up to the pre- 
sent time.—( The Marquess of Clanricarde.) 


Tae Ear. or MALMESBURY: I shall 
not be able to promise the noble Marquess 
all the Returns which he asks for. The 
first two are to be had from the office, and 
Her Majesty’s Government have no objec- 
tion to giving them ; but the last—that is, 
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servations on the Report made by the 
Commissioner—has not yet reached this 
country. The Government has received 
the Report made by the Commissioner in 
Oudh and the Correspondence which took 
place at that time. All that I can tell 
my noble Friend is that the result, as 
far as we can judge, is that there is 
no right, such as had been assumed by 
some persons, in favour of the as. a 
and that the cultivators themselves almost 
unanimously gave up all idea of any such 
right, they being satisfied with the rights 
of the tenant ryots, and convinced that, 
inasmuch as those rights had never been 
abused, they were not likely to be abused 
hereafter. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he would withdraw the Motion as 
far as regarded the last Return. 


Motion, as amended, agreed to. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS BILL—(No. 273.) 
(The Earl of Carnarvon.) 
REPORT. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 


Tue Eart or POWIS said, he desired 
to call the attention of his noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to the 
necessity of securing some adequate bar- 
rack accommodation for the European and 
Indian troops before the cession of these 
Settlements was completed. In 1863 a 
commencement was made to erect infantry 
barracks, the total cost of which it was 
estimated would be £150,000. Those 
barracks, however, had never been com- 
pleted. It would be hard to expect the 
Settlements to incur a debt for the ac- 
commodation of a larger number of troops 
than was required for the Settlements 
themselves, if such a number was to be 
stationed there for Imperial as well as 
Colonial purposes. 

Tue Ear. or CARNARVON: My 
noble Friend has referred to two very 
> gem points. It is, of course, essen- 
tial that the troops stationed in the 
Settlements should be sufficiently accom- 
modated ; and this, after all, is a ques- 
tion of expense. But, as regards the 
question of revenue, I am not prepared 
to enter into minute details, because at 
the present moment the Settlements are 
in a rather anomalous position. Its 
affairs neither belong to the India Of- 


the answer of the Governor and his ob- } fice nor are they exactly within the pro- 
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vince of the Colonial Department. From 
1858 to 1861 there was some donbt as 
to whether the revenue of the Settle- 
ments was equal to the expenditure ; but 
in the latter year a report was made 
under the direction of Sir Hercules 
Robinson, which showed the estimated 
revenue to be £200,000, and the esti- 
mated expenditure £198,000, leaving 
£2,000 annual surplus. It is to be 
observed, however, that Sir Hercules 
Robinson’s calculations for military ex- 
penditure was £63,000, while a subse- 
— arrangement with the Treasury 
xed it at £59,300, which raises the 
surplus of revenue to £5,700, and the 
revenue of the Settlement is a growing 
one. With respect to the troops, the 
military force hitherto stationed at Singa- 
pore has been about 1,650 men; the 
force to be permanently stationed there 
and chargeable to the colony will be— 
artillery, English, 212 men; Ceylon 
Rifles, 668; making 880 in all. The 
wing of the European regiment will be 
stationed there ouly to meet the conve- 
nience of the military authorities. There 
is at present accommodation at Singapore 
for about 1,600 men. About £100,000 
has already been spent on barracks by 
the Indian Government; and a paper laid 
before Parliament states— 

**At both Singapore and Penang there are al- 

ready good barracks for European troops, while 
in the first of these places the stone-built, well- 
raised, and well-ventilated convict barracks, on 
the removal of their present occupants, will ac- 
commodate 2,000 European soldiers should it 
at any time be necessary to assemble so large 
a force.” 
On the whole I see no reason to apprehend 
that the revenue of the Settlements, which, 
as I have already observed, is a growing 
one, will not be amply sufficient to cover 
all its expenses, civil as well as military. 

A further Amendment made ; and Bill 
to be read 3° on Monday next; and to 
be printed as amended. (No. 273.) 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL—{No. 249.) 
(The Earl of Shaftesbury.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl of Shaftesbury.) 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY, on 
moving the second reading of this Bill, 
said, it related to an Act for which they 
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were indebted to the hon. Member for 
Dumfries (Mr. Ewart), and which had 
been passed by Parliament eleven years ago 
—namely, in 1855. The Act had proved 
very useful; twenty-seven free public |i- 
braries had been established under it 
throughout the country which were quite 
unrestricted as to their admission, and 
were resorted to by rich and poor. To 
every one of these libraries a lending li- 
brary was attached, which added very 
much to the public value of these insti- 
tutions. The operation of the present 
Bill was to extend the operation of the 
original Act by one or two trifling pro- 
visions, and to assimilate the law in Scot- 
land to that in England and Ireland. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* aceord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monda»; next. 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND) TEMPORARY 
ADVANCES BILL—(No. 255.) 
(The Earl of Belmore.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,” 
—(The Earl of Belmore.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
did not oppose the Bill, but he wished to 
remind their Lordships of its object, which 
was neither more nor less than a power to 
lend public money to certain railway com- 
panies in Ireland that, either through mis- 
management or misfortune, had reached 
such a position that they were unable to 
borrow money, and consequently the traffic 
was in danger of being stopped. In this 
extraordinary and altogether exceptional 
state of things, considering the circum- 
stances of the time and the extreme incon- 
venience which would be caused to the coun- 
try by the stoppage of the railways, this 
measure was, he thought, justifiable. At 
the same time, it was necessary to proceed 
very cautiously, otherwise efforts would be 
made to extend into England the prineiple 
which had been introduced into Ireland ; 
and their Lordships probably would not have 
occasion to look very far from the House 
in which they were now sitting to discover 
a line with regard to which plausible 
grounds for a similar grant in aid might be 
put forward, though any such grant from 
the Consolidated Fund, if made, would 
certainly be productive of very mischievous 
consequences. This Bill was identical 
with that contemplated by the late Govern- 
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ment. Under the exceptional and very 
ainful circumstances of the time, he had 
therefore no alternative but to support it. 

Toe Ear, or BELMORE said, he en- 
tirely agreed with the caution given by the 
noble Earl. In principle nothing could be 
worse than to advance public money to 
promote companies, and it was only to be 
justified by the exceptional state of things 
in Ireland. 

Lorpv LYVEDEN said, he did not know 
what there was exceptional in the state of 
the railways in Ireland, or why the same 
resort might not be had to the Consolidated 
Fund by English railways, some of which 
were in quite as great distress as the rail- 
ways in Ireland. He could not see any 
difference between them ; and he regarded 
the principle to which Parliamentary sanc- 
tion was thus about to be given as one of the 
most mischievous that could be conceived. 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, noble Lords who had previously 
spoken failed to indicate the principal of the 
exceptional circumstances which afforded 
a reason for this application. The Fe- 
nian conspiracy had paralyzed the credit 
of the country, and until very recently 
nothing was done by the Government to 
arrest its spread; so that when it broke 
out as a developed and organized system the 
value of all Irish property fell immediately. 
The noble Lord who had last spoken was 
well aware that sales in the Landed Es- 
tates Court had been of necessity sus- 
pended, because there were no buyers, and 
it would have been utter confiscation of 
the property to have gone on. Thus, the 
value of property was depreciated by 
political reasons, and assistance not alone 
became necessary, but he believed it 
was deserved to a greater extent than 
under this Bill would be afforded. If 
the same state of things existed in Eng- 
land the same plea for an advance of pub- 
lie money might be sustained. When the 
people took shares in these railways 
there was no question of Fenianism, and, 
therefore, though he should not deny 
that the state of the railways was also 
influenced by the state of the money 
market, as were those of Great Britain, yet 
in the main it was not a question of money, 
but a question of the depreciation of Irish 
property arising out of political causes. As 
far as the Government was concerned he 
would say that there was no danger of their 
losing-a shilling of these advances; yet if 
they lost it all he believed the Government 
Would be more than repaid by the main- 
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tenance of the duties and revenue of the 
country at their ordinary rate, instead of suf- 
fering the loss which must inevitably follow 
if the railway communication of the country 
were interrupted or seriously affected. 

Lorp LYVEDEN said, he had been in- 
duced to make the remarks he had in con- 
sequence of the late Lord Lieutenant say- 
ing that the circumstances were excep- 
tional, without saying what the exceptions 
were. Fenianism was certainly an ex- 
ceptional circumstance of the time. After 
this Bill had passed he hoped they would 
hear no more of Fenianism and no more of 
advances to Irish railways. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, it seemed to 
him that the Government, having afforded 
great facilities to the Irish railway com- 
panies to obtain public money, ought to 
acquire over that body some right to deal 
with the fares, rates, and charges of the 
companies beyond that which they would ac- 
quire from those companies that were sol- 
vent and did not need their aid. His own 
conviction was, that those rates and charges 
were unduly high as regarded the public, 
and unduly high as regarded the develop- 
ment of their own prosperity. They were 
enormously higher than on the Continent 
of Europe. And on this subject he could 
not but recall the wise words of his noble 
Friend (Lord Taunton), who said that in 
the competition with foreign manufacturers 
it made little difference practically to the 
manufacturers of this country whether im- 
port or export duties were levied by Go- 
vernment on goods, or whether high 
charges were levied on the means of 
transport, not for the benefit of the Go- 
vernment, but for the benefit of railway 
companies. They had lately seen some- 
thing of the intensity of that competition 
in the fact that French locomotives had been 
imported into England; and though he 
believed that had more to do with strikes 
than with railway charges, yet he believed 
that those high charges did act prejudicially 
to the trade of the country. 

Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


LANDED ESTATES COURT dec, (IRE- 
LAND) BILL—{No. 260.) 
(The Earl of Belmore.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

THe Eart or BELMORE moved the 
second reading of this Bill, which, he said, 
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was intended to improve the working of 
the Court. : 

Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2+.” 
—(Zhe Earl of Belmore.) 

Te Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
regarded the measure as an exceedingly 
useful one. Having reference to the pre- 
sent amount of business, it was desirable 
to reduce the number of Judges; but as 
additional work would be cast upon the two 
remaining Judges, it was only fair that 
their salaries should be increased. No 
Court in Ireland, he believed, was more 
deserving of support than this tribunal, 
which had been of inestimable use in sim- 
plifying the sale of landed estates. Irish 
proprietors, without exception, were of 
opinion that great benefits had been de- 
rived from the operations of the Court ; 
and according to universal testimony the 
duties of the Court had been most effi- 
ciently performed, and gave great satisfac- 
tion to suitors. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


ARMY—SANITARY REFORM. 
QUESTION. 


Eart FORTESCUE, on rising to put 
the Question of which he had given notice 
to the Under Secretary for War, said, he 
desired to say a few words upon the sub- 
ject of eanitary reform in the army, in 
which he had long taken a deep interest. 
Impaired health and eyesight, however, 
now prevented his taking the active part 
he once did in promoting this important 
subject; but he had been exceedingly 
grateful for the success which had at- 
tended the labours of others, including 
the great Minister, the loss of whom the 
country was still deploring, and successive 
Secretaries of State for War. He re- 
ferred more particularly to the late Lord 
Herbert, Lord de Grey, Dr. Sutherland, 
Mr. Rawlinson, and last, though not 
least, Miss Nightingale. That their ef- 
forts had not been without result would 
be shown by a few facts, which he desired 
to bring under the attention of their 
Lordships. At the time he first brought 
forward the subject in the House of Com- 
mons the average death-rate in the army 
was 17 per 1,000, and in the Guards 20 
per 1,000; but for some time it had been 
reduced to 9 per 1,000. In India the 
death-rate was formerly about 60 per 
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; 1,000. The Duke of Wellington stated 
that the average illness in the army 
might be reckoned at 10 per 1,000; but 
complaints were now made that some of 
the new Hospitals — for instance, the 
Herbert Hospital at Woolwich, which was 
built to hold 7 per cent—had been con- 
structed on too large a scale, and that, 
consequently, they were not adequately 
occupied, and money had been wasted in 
making too much provision for sickness, 
But this gratifying result was owing to 
the great improvement which had taken 
place in the general health of the army, 
which had been caused, no doubt, by the 
labours of those to whom he had alluded, 
and the working of the Contagious Di- 
seases Act, which was passed within the 
last year. At the same time, it was 
proper to say that the unfortunate loss of 
life in Ashantee — the disastrous march 
to Mhow, and the frightful mortality re- 
cently experienced in Hong Kong — 
showed that much remained to be learnt, 
and that additional precautions were ne- 
cessary for the health of our army. It 
was worthy of notice, as a proof of this, 
that even greater success had attended 
the sanitary reforms in foreign armies, 
and particularly among the French troops, 
than had attended our own. He found that 
the average death-rate in the French army 
was formerly 19 per 1,000, but it was now 
as low as 9. In Algeria it was in one 
part once 140 per 1,000; for some time 
it was 64; and now the average was 17 
per 1,000, which, it would be seen, was 
lower than the mortality in our Indian 
army. In some parts of Algeria, indeed, 
the death-rate had been reduced to 12 
per 1,000, and on one occasion, notwith- 
standing the marches and counter-marches 
to defeat the rebels in the interior, the 
mortality was only 14 per 1,000. Lord 
de Grey had promised, he believed, that 
a Commission or a Committee should visit 





Algeria for the purpose of investigating 
what had been done there and learning 
the lessons which might be derived 
from the proceedings of the French in 
that country. It had been discovered 
that the improved health in Algeria was 
partly owing to improved food and cloth- 





ing, and to a kind of sanitary reconnais- 


| sance made previous to the choice of sites 
| for encampment, especially for stations. 


But he had been informed that the im- 


| provement in health of the army of Algeria 
had chiefly arisen from what Sir Hugh 
1,000, but it had been reduced to 20 per | 


Rose had done so much to encourage ia 
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India — namely, improving the general 
sanitary condition of the military stations 
and a certain area around them. In one 
place, in particular, which had been three 
times entirely depopulated, such success 
had attended the efforts there that the 
birth-rate greatly exceeded the death- 
rate. This result, he believed, was mainly 
attributable to the land drainage opera- 
tions, which had been carried on by the 
soldiers themselves, greatly redounding to 
their moral and physical benefit. The 
works were designed and superintended 
by French Engineers, and executed by 
the soldiers, who received extra pay for 
it. It appeared from cases which had 
occurred in our colonies, and especially 
in India, that the only persons to be 
relied upon for devising and superintend- 
ing works required for the sanitary benefit 
of the troops and the surrounding Native 
population were the Royal Engineers, 
a distinguished scientific corps, which had 
been admirably trained for defensive or 
offensive work against human enemies ; 
but it was deficient owing to there not 
being an organized system of instruction, 
not only in practical knowledge of sanitary 
works, but in book knowledge of such 
matters. Lord De Grey, he believed, 
promised that a kind of Aide Memoire, or 
manual of instruction, should be prepared 
for the benefit of the corps. Some of the 
works it had constructed in Madras were 
held to be comparatively satisfactory, be- 
cause the mortality among the soldiers 
stationed there was only 20 per 1,000, 
but when it was found that the mortality 
among soldiers’ wives in India was about 
50, and among their children nearly 
90 per 1,000, and that the diseases 
which caused such ravages among them 
belonged to that class which was more 
particularly affected by sanitary works, 
he could not help arriving at the conclusion 
that better sanitary works conducted on a 
larger scale would benefit not only the 
soldiers and their families, but the sur- 
rounding population. Reports had been 
made of the exceeding low rate of mor- 
tality among the Prussian soldiers while 
on the march, but their authenticity had 
been questioned. There could, however, 
be no doubt that the great sanitary im- 
provement in the French army had greatly 
increased its efficiency, adding something 
like 4,000 a year to its numbers as com- 
pared with former times. In a pecuniary 
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point of view, and putting humanity and 
Justice to our brave men aside for the 
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moment, this was an important considera- 
tion, and justified him in calling the atten- 
tion of the Government to the matter. He 
was aware that the War Department had 
made many wise and economical requisi- 
tions for barrack improvements which had 
not been acceded to by the Treasury. 
Then he held that the case for constructing 
improved dwellings in the fortifications 
was as great as that of barracks, and that 
some advance might reasonably be made 
for this purpose, to be repaid by instal- 
ments. Large sums of money had been 
expended on the barracks, but he was 
informed that they still remained in an 
unwholesome condition. Limerick he es- 
pecially instanced as an example of this. 
He would conclude by asking his noble 
Friend the Under Secretary of War, Whe- 
ther any Arrangements have been made 
for carrying on Observations as to the 
Application of sanitary Science in foreign 
Armies analogous to those usually made 
as to the Progress of combative Sciences 
in foreign Armies in the Field: And also, 
to inquire whether any and what prepara- 
tion is being made for the better Instruc- 
tion of the Royal Engineers in planning 
and directing the Execution of sanitary 
Works in India and the Colonies, or in 
Barracks, Military Hospitals, or Fortifica- 
tions at Home and elsewhere ? 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, the 
subject was of great importance, but he 
thought he could assure the noble Earl 
who introduced it (Earl Fortescue) that 
the Army Medical Department was fully 
competent, and kept pace with medical 
knowledge at home and abroad. He could 
not say whether a medical expedition had 
visited Algeria, but the Department was 
well acquainted with what had taken place 
there. In the beginning of 1865 a medical 
officer of eminence was sent to the United 
States to study and report upon matters 
connected with army medical science. His 
report had not yet been received, but such 
information as recent events in America 
could furnish might be depended upon from 
him. Application had been made to the 
Foreign Office to send medical officers to 
Germany to investigate the medical ar- 
rangements of the armies in the field, and 
also to report, as far as he was able, upon 
the results of the convention which took 
place two years ago for the amelioration 
of the condition of sick and wounded sol- 
diers in the field. The departure of these 
officers had been delayed only by the 
change in the Government; from their 
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reports, however, much valuable informa- 
tion might be expected. . With regard to 
the second portion of the noble Earl's 
Question, he had never heard that the 
Engineers were defective either in the 
theory or in the practical application of 
sanitary principles, either to the construc- 
tion or alteration of barracks. They had, 
however, many difficulties to contend with 
in consequence of very faulty construction 
and very badly selected sites; and in many 
cases the difficulties had been very success- 
fully dealt with by the Engineers. He 
would read a very short memorandum made 
for the instruction of officers of Engineers 
in planning and directing sanitary works. 
The general reports of the Army Sanitary 
Commission are circulated. One of these 
reports deals with all barracks at home, 
and another with those at the Mediter- 
ranean stations. Besides containing re- 
commendations in detail on the several 
barracks, these reports contain general 
principles for guidance. The Report of 
the Royal Commission on the Indian Army, 
and a pamphlet drawn up by the Army 
Sanitary Commission in connection with it, 
have also been circulated. Other minor 
papers, whenever considered of general 
interest or application, have also been 
sent. The Engineers have also the ad- 
vantage of an annual course of lectures by 
the Professor of Hygiene to the Army 
Medical School. £30,000 a year has been 
now authorized for some years for sanitary 
improvements ; the details of the whole of 
it are examined in the Works Department 
of the War Office, to see that the expen- 
diture is conducted on sound principles. 
The observations made here tend, of course, 
to instruct others. Instruction in these 
matters is now given to the young officers 
at the establishment at Chatham. In 1862 
a Committee recommended the gradual 
withdrawal of civilian clerks of the works, 
to be superseded by officers and Sapper 
serjeants; and this scheme is now in course 
of adoption, so as to insure a more close 
personal supervision by officers of works, 
sanitary or otherwise. In conclusion, he 
felt that he could assure the noble Earl 
that the Army Medical Department fully 
appreciated the necessity of progressing in 
® sanitary direction ; he thought he could 
also assure him that the officers of the 
Royal Engineers were competent to con- 
duct the necessary inquiries. 

Eant FORTESCUE expressed great 
satisfaction at receiving the information 
afforded him; but he doubted whether 
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knowledge to be searched for in many 
different Reports would be as useful as it 
would be if condensed into a portable ma- 
nual with regard to drainage and barrack 
erection, altered from time to time as fresh 
information was acquired. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, till 
To-morrow, Twelve o’clock, 


eer 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, August 3, 1866. 


MINUTES.]—New Memner Sworn—Sir Edward 
Clarence Kerrison, baronet, for Suffolk (Eastern 
Division). 

Pusurc Bitts — Second Reading — Extradition 
Treaties Act Amendment [247] [ Zords]. 

Committee—Habeas Corpus Suspeusion (Ireland) 
Act Continuance [256] [r.P.] 

Considered as amended—Expiring Laws Continu- 
ance * [255]. 

Third Reading—Common Law Courts (Fees and 
Salaries) * (240). 


EXTRADITION TREATIES ACT AMEND. 
MENT BILL [Lords]—{Bux 247.] 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Lorpv STANLEY: Sir, I rise to move 
the second reading of the Bill for the 
amendment of the Act of Extradition 
on which our Treaty with France is 
founded. In doing so a few words of ex- 
planation may be necessary—not so much 
for the benefit of those who have read the 
Bill and the papers on which it is founded, 
as for the information of those—and they 
seem to be not a few in number—who, 
having done neither of those things, have, 
nevertheless, formed a very decided opi- 
nion upon the question, and who, as is 
natural under such circumstances, labour 
under very considerable misapprehension 
as to its extent and purport. Now, I do 
not conceive that it is necessary to defend 
the general principles upon which the Ex- 
tradition Treaty Act of 1843 is based. 
The Bill that gave sanction to that treaty 
was agreed to after full inquiry by both 
Houses of Parliament. It has been in 
existence for twenty-three years, and dur- 
ing that time no attempt has been made to 
reverse it. The principle upon which it 
rests has been accepted by civilized nations 
generally ; and that principle appears to 
be not only expedient in practice, but on 
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principle defensible and even unanswer- 
able. In old days, when communication 
between different countries was slow and 
infrequent, it mattered comparatively little 
that it was theoretically possible for a man 
who had violated the law in his own coun- 
try to escape and find refuge in a neigh- 
bouring State; for, although theoretically 
the possibility existed, his chance of getting 
there was small, and his chance of living 
when there probably still smaller. In our 
day, however, of increased and of daily 
increasing national intercourse, when com- 
munications constantly become more rapid, 
and facilities for escape proportionately in- 
crease, this question assumes a far more 
serious importance. It would be not 
merely inconvenient, but absolutely inde- 
cent and a scandal to our civilization, if it 
were possible that a man known to have 
committed a murder in London, and having 
by good fortune got six hours’ start of the 
police, should be able to walk about the 
streets of Boulogne or Calais, and remain 
there during the rest of his life, absolutely 
secure from punishment of every kind, 
admitting his offence, and perhaps glory- 
ing init. Now, I do not think it possible 
to attack the principle upon which Extra- 
dition Treaties are based without laying 
down this doctrine, which I think the 
House would shrink from sanctioning— 
that the judicial arrangements of that 
country with which a treaty is proposed 
are so bad and its Government so incapable 
of doing justice that it could not be 
trusted to try its own subjects, and that 
it would be far better that the offen- 
ders against the law of that country 
should escape punishment altogether than 
that they should undergo punishment 
according to that law. For my part, I 
have accepted the general principle of these 
treaties, as sanctioned by the law of this 
and other countries, and I wish to confine 
myself to the alterations now proposed by 
this Bill to be made in the existing law. 
But before I say what those alterations are, 
let me say what they are not. I have 
heard that there is an impression in some 
quarters that, however small this measure 
may be, it is only intended as a means of 
bringing in a much larger measure, and of 
considerably extending the catalogue of 
offences included in the Extradition Treaty 
with France. I say distinctly that this 
Bill has no such object or intention. The 
alteration it proposes is of the slightest 
kind, and its object is to satisfy a point of 
honour on the part of the Judges of that 
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country with which the treaty is made, and 
with respect to which it is, I think, 
impossible not to feel that their objection 
to the present state of the law is reason- 
able in its character. As this is a matter 
of legal procedure, I hope the House will 
allow me to read a brief statement of a 
case given by Sir Thomas Henry, the 
well-known magistrate, in his letter of 
the 20th of April last to Lord Clarendon, 
and which contains the entire gist of the 
question. Sir Thomas Henry says— 


“The difficulty experienced in giving effect to 
the Treaty with France arises from some words in 
the second section of the Extradition Act, 7 Vict. 
ec. 75. The object of that section was to obviate 
the necessity of sending witnesses from one 
country to the other, and with that view it enacted 
that copies of the depositions upon which the 
French warrant of arrest was granted may be 
received in evidence if ‘certified under the hand 
of the person issuing such warrant and attested 
upon the oath of the party producing them to be 
true copies of the original depositions.’ 

The words in italics have given rise to the diffi- 
culty which I will shortly explain ; when the French 
Government applies for the extradition of an 
accused fugitive the practice has been to transmit 
a warrant of arrest, and copies of depositions 
certified under the hand and seal of the Juge 
@’ Instruction who issued the warrant, and verified 
by the signature and seal of the Minister of Jus- 
tice; requisition is thereupon made by the 
French Ambassador to one of Her Majesty’s 
Secretaries of State, who directs that applica- 
tion shall be made to the chief magistrate of this 
court to issue his warrant for the apprehension of 
the accused. Before that can be done it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the ‘ person producing the 
copies should attest upon oath’ that they are true 
copies ; he cannot so attest unless he has com- 
pared them with the original depositions, and to 
do that it becomes necessary that he should apply 
to the Judge in France who signed the certificate, 
and ask permission to see the original depositions, 
so that he may compare, and be able to attest, 
that the copies are true copies, or, in other 
words, that he may be able to swear that the 
Judge had certified truly. 

At the interview which Lord Cowley and I had 
with the Minister of Justice (M. Baroche), he said 
that the French Judges considered it an indignity 
that their certificates should be treated as unworthy 
of any confidence, and that a person, usually a com- 
mon policeman, should be sent into their chambers 
requiring to see the original depositions in order 
to ascertain whether the Judges had given true 
certificates. [le stated that France had fifty-three 
Extradition Treaties, and that all other countries 
were perfectly satisfied with the official certificates 
which authenticated their warrants and deposi- 
tions. He remarked that all criminal proceedings 
in France were conducted by the State, under the 
supervision of the Attorney General and the 
Minister of Justice, and that it was not to be 
supposed that they would send false copies of 
depositions.” 


On this point, also, I have the statement 
made by the present Lord Chancellor in 
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another place, and in the presence of other 
learned Lords, who, if there had been any 
inaccuracy in his statement, would doubt- 
less have corrected it— 

“ And it is most extraordinary that this should 
be required, because, under the law with regard 
to proving documents from foreign countries in 
our Courts of Justice, any judicial proceedings, or 
any documents emanating from a Court of Justice, 
can be proved by the production of copies of those 
documents purporting to be sealed with the seal 
of the Court, or with the signature of the Judge 
of the Court, accompanied by a statement to the 
effect that the Court had no seal, without any 
proof whatever of the authenticity of the signa- 
ture or of the seal, or of the judicial character 
of the person who affixed the seal or the signature, 
or of the truth of the statements contained in 
the documents. If, therefore, those documents 
were produced in a Court of Law, verified in the 
way I have stated, there is no doubt whatever 
that they would be perfectly good evidence, 
and there can be no reason why a difference 
should be made in the mode of proof with regard 
to the transmission of documents from France 
under the Treaty of Extradition.”—[3 Hansard, 
elxxxiv. 1056.] 


Now, the only change introduced by the 
present Bill is to make them evidence 
under the Extradition Treaty. As to the 
objection that these papers may be used 
for political purposes, my answer is that 
we leave the law in this respect precisely 
as it stood before, and if the House dis- 
cusses that question it will be raising 
what would be really a false issue. It 
may be perfectly right and fair that the 
House should discuss the general policy of 
having any Extradition Treaty whatever, 
and that the House should express its opi- 
nion on that question. But if the principle 
of Extradition Treaties be admitted, it 
seems to me absurd to admit the prin- 
ciple on the one hand, and on the other 
to render it nugatory in practice by re- 
fusing to amend what is simply a tech- 
nical flaw. The offences provided for in 
the Extradition Act are only four—mur.- 
der, attempt to murder, fraudulent bank- 
ruptey, and forgery. Of these offences 
there are only two which seem likely 
to have a political bearing —they are 
the first two— murder, and attempt to 
murder. I see a Notice has been given 
that when the Bill goes into Commit- 
tee a clause will be proposed, the pur- 
port of which is to exclude all offences 
which are considered to be of a political 
character. I do not say that on principle 
I should have any objection to that, pro- 
vided you define what is to be treated as 
an offence of a political character. I take 
it that in a rough and popular way it 
Lord Stanley 
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might be possible to do that. For in. 
stance, if a man were killed in a riot, orin 
an attempt to excite a tumult or popular 
insurrection, that probably would be re- 
garded as a political offence. But a diffi- 
culty would arise in cases where you have 
to deal with attempts at assassination. It 
does seem to me that while on the one 
hand we desire to retain inviolate the right 
of exemption from arrest for political of- 
fences it is monstrous to say, on the other 
hand, that if any private person is assassi- 
nated in the streets of Paris, for example, 
and the murderer escapes to England, he 
may be punished; but that if the person 
so assassinated is invested with any politi- 
cal character then the offence becomes a 
political offence, and the law of England 
declares that he shall not be given up to 
justice. This position appears to me to be 
utterly untenable. There is, i apprehend, 
a discretionary power given to the Secre- 
tary of State as to the application of the 
Act, and all I can say on this point is that 
if any hon. Gentleman can succeed in esta- 
blishing a distinction between the case of 
a purely political offence and an offence 
against morality, I shall be willing to con- 
sider the proposal to insert a clause to meet 
such a case. I think it will be difficult to 
draw such a distinction, but it is a matter 
which we may consider in Committee. I 
have now stated to the House the object 
of this Bill and the circumstances which 
have led to its proposal. I may add that 
the present Government has taken up the 
question, believing the Bill to be tho- 
roughly sound and its principles right and 
just. Nevertheless, we are not alone re- 
sponsible for this measure. It came down 
to us from our predecessors in office, and I 
confidently rely that we shall have their 
co-operation in our efforts to give it legis- 
lative effect. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Zord Stanley.) 


Mr. M‘CULLAGH TORRENS said, it 
now became his duty to move the Amend- 
ment of which he had given notice— 
namely, that the Bill be read a second 
time that day three months. It was not 
either his fault, or the fault of those who 
acted with him, that so important a mea- 
sure should come on for consideration at 
nearly the last stage of the Session. Ne- 
gotiations had been pending since the be- 
ginning of the year, as the papers dis- 
closed, for which he had moved, and for 
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whose production they were, he thought, 
much indebted to the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley). No doubt there were good rea- 
sons why the Bill was kept back from 
Parliament until the last days of June, 
but whenever brought forward it was sure 
to raise a great and a grave question of 
principle. He repudiated the pettifogging 
interpretation that this was a mere Bill to 
change the mode of subordinate procedure, 
believing that it involved a question of 
national policy and the abrogation of one 
of their oldest and most cherished tradi- 
tions. The noble Lord, in the first part 
of his speech, threw out an imputation 
that those who were about to oppose this 
Bill desired to abolish altogether the prin- 
ciple in our law of extradition, pointedly 
insinuating that they would thereby allow 
malefactors to find refuge in this country. 
He did not know any man in that House 
who entertained that opinion. What he 
contended was, that they should leave the 
law of the land where Sir Robert Peel’s 
Administration had left it in 1843. Until 
that year the principle of extradition lay 
dormant. It had been embodied, indeed, 
in one of the Articles of the Treaty of 
Amiens, but like other provisions of that 
abortive compact, it had been swept away 
on the renewal of the war. But in 1843, 
Lord Aberdeen being Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Lord Lyndhurst Chancellor, and 
Sir Robert Peel chief Adviser of the Crown, 
thought it was desirable to make a treaty 
with France, and also one with the United 
States, giving mutual rights of extradition 
within certain bounds ; those treaties were 
only sanctioned by Parliament because the 
Government undertook to provide proper 
constitutional guards against any infrac- 
tion of our laws. There were two Acts 
passed in 1843, under which no man could 
be delivered up at the requisition of a 
foreign Government, unless such a case 
should be made before a magistrate in 
England as would justify that magistrate 
in committing the accused if the offence 
were committed here. That was the prin- 
ciple of their law. They asked now for 
no more, and they should be content with 
no less. They charged the Government 
with overlooking the cardinal distinction 
set forth in the statutes of this realm, and 
not objected to by the United States of 
America, but objected to by France for a 
reason which he should presently state. 
In his correspondence with Lord Claren- 
don, the Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne 
said that what the French Government 
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wanted was not a modification of the pro- 
cedure at Bow Street — not a trumpe 

difference as to the mode of taking evi- 
dence—but that a French warrant should 
run in Middlesex, and that when a man 
had been convicted in France, even in his 
absence we should give him up. In point 
of fact, that the magistrates should cease 
to be independent judges, and that they 
should become agents of the French police. 
Lord Clarendon, in his reply, very pro- 
perly stated that no Government in this 
country would venture to come to Parlia- 
ment and ask for such concessions ; but in 
his (Mr. Torrens’) opinion, and in the 
judgment of wiser men, the Bill they 
were asked to sanction was framed in a 
manner which practically yielded the first 
and worst of these concessions. Nothing 
was further from the wish and intention 
of those who opposed this Bill than to 
throw out insinuations calculated to create 
distrust and enmity between the Govern- 
ments of France and England. They on 
the Opposition side of the House had al- 
ways consistently pleaded for amity with 
France, and had always endeavoured to 
convince the people of this country that 
their best interest was to keep well with 
the French people. It would be to him 
a matter of great regret that they could 
not make the changes which would put 
the two Governments at one with each 
other; but he could not acquiesce in an 
Act by which it was sought to get rid of 
all viva voce testimony, and to hand over 
foreign offenders upon nothing but docu- 
mentary evidence. In the Extradition 
Treaty debate, which took place in the 
House of Lords in 1852, Lord Aberdeen 
charged the French Government distinctly 
with having abdicated the duty the Con- 
vention laid upon them, and that the rea- 
son why it had failed was that the French 
Government did not choose to send over 
to this country the witnesses which by the 
treaty they undertook to send. But now 
they were told, as a supplementary reason 
why they did not send, that it was be- 
neath their dignity. Were they to be 
told that what was not unworthy of the 
dignity of the Queen of England was to 
be regarded as unworthy the dignity of 
the Emperor of the French? Now let the 
House observe what Napoleon III. bade 
his envoy demand in 1852, he instructed 
his Ambassador to demand now. His aim 
and his policy had undergone no change. 
The first Administration of Lord Derby 
had offered to obtain for him the con- 
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cession he then and still required, and the 
noble Earl who signed the Convention for 
that purpose in 1852 sat in the present 
Cabinet as Lord Privy Seal. Was it sur- 
prising, then, that those who with him 
(Mr. Torrens) viewed such changes in the 
integrity and independence of our law as 
fraught with danger and dishonour, should 
look with something more than jealousy 
on a Bill which they were told would 
satisfy the Ruler of France? Lord Cla- 
rendon had stated, in a letter to Lord 
Cowley, of the 18th January, that the de- 
mands of the French Government were 
specifically, first, that persons should be 
given up without inquiry against whom 
the sentence of a French court should be 
produced ; and secondly, that accused per- 
sons should be given up simply on the 
production of a mandat @arret, without 
any further evidence of criminality what- 
ever. It was clear that if we made these 
concessions no Frenchman in England 
would be safe from the possibility of 
arrest. It had been said by the French 
Government that they had obtained pri- 
soners from the United States on a man- 
dat d’arret without proof. When he heard 
that statement he was startled. He said 
that if France could prove that she made 
out a strong case against England, and he 
wrote to the American Minister in Paris 
for information upon that point. Mr. 
Bigelow replied with a crushing negative 
to the question. He said— 

“To procure a warrant of extradition under 
any of our treaties it is necessary to produce to 
the officer before whom the accused is arraigned 
not only the mandat d'arret, but certified copies 
of the depositions upon which the warrant has 
been granted. These copies must be attested by 
the oath (parole) of the person presenting them 
to be true copies of such originals.” 

He said no magistrate in the United States 
would deliver up a prisoner without a cer- 
tified copy of a warrant, the depositions on 
which it was founded, and the production 
of witnesses, those witnesses being subject 
to cross-examination. American law was 
substantially our law; American common 
law was our common law; American sta- 
tutes were, mutatis mutandis, our statutes. 
Mr. Bigelow further said that an American 
magistrate must have that kind of evidence 
which satisfied his mind that the offence 
had been committed which would justify 
him in committing his own countrymen 
for trial, or he would not give up the pri- 
soner. Well he (Mr. Torrens) said, stick 
to that and he would be content. But 
that principle was entirely at right angles 
Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens 
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with the principle of this Bill, The prin- 
ciple of this Bill was to get rid of vive 
voce evidence, and to substitute a certifi- 
cate of a minister of justice. It proposed 
to give to France, a country governed by 
institutions unlike our own, a right to 
seize the accused on the production of a 
warrant and depositions. The difference 
was not a difference of degree; it was a 
difference of principle. The only question 
to be asked of the French witness was as 
to the seal and signature of the French 
functionary and the identity of the ac- 
cused. They would never persuade the 
people of England that when they made 
themselves the jackals of a foreign despo- 
tism they were dealing with the helpless 
foreigners they gave up in the same way 
as they would deal with Englishmen. He 
would ask every hon. Gentleman who lis- 
tened to him to fancy himself in the ma- 
gisterial chair, and that some agent from 
the French embassy asked him to give up 
a man they wanted, the only evidence pro- 
duced being a paper professing to bear a 
certain seal or signature. Would that 
hon. Gentleman, on such evidence, con- 
sent to give up a person so accused? But 
this was not all. Depositions in English 
law was a plural term. In France it was 
a noun of multitude. A mandat @arret 
might be sent over for complicity in an 
attempt at murder. But who could say 
what there was behind? The acte d’accu- 
sation was something like an indictment. 
But it was more. The depositions em- 
bodied in it contained a history of the 
man’s life as to what he had said and 
done, and as to what his associates and 
confidants had said and done with his 
full or partial cognizance. It was the 
brief, out of which, under the penal code 
of France, the Judge was to break down 
the accused by a system of interrogation 
amounting to mental torture; that was 
the ordeal to which exiles who found an 
asylum in England would be consigned by 
this Bill. The principle of English law 
was that innocence was to be assumed 
until the accused was proved to be guilty, 
but the avowed principle of the French 
penal code was that an accused person was 
deemed guilty until he proved his inno- 
cence. The French refused to prove or 
verify either the deposition or the acte 
@ accusation before the delivery of the al- 
leged criminal, and this Bill was to sanc- 
tion that procedure. It was intended as 
a peace-offering, and it was hoped that the 
French Government would be satisfied 
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with this change in our jurisprudence, it 
not being convenient for us at present to 
go further. But national subserviency was 
a fathomless pit; look over its brink and 


you lost the cool sense of vision ; go three | 


or four steps down, and you know not 
how far you may fall. He scorned the 
imputation of wishing to breed feelings 
of jealousy or enmity between the two 
countries, but as he did not wish that we 
should earn the reproach of being accom- 
plices in crime after the fact, so neither 
did he wish that we should bear the blame 
of becoming accomplices in oppression be- 
fore the fact. When Lord Malmesbury’s 
Bill for a like object came before the 
House of Lords in 1852, Lord Campbell 
vetoed it in the outset, and said he never 
would consent to it. It had been, from 
the earliest times, the boast of our juris- 
prudence that a man could only be com- 
mitted for trial in open court, and after 
being confronted with his accuser. We 
waived the full strictness of that maxim 
in 1843 in our anxiety to please the French 
Government, but now it was proposed to 
give up the rest, and not even to allow 
the deposition to be confirmed by the pro- 
duction of a witness. It was proposed to 
give up much and to get nothing—a second 
step in the downward path of concession, 
though in all probability before many 
years had passed further and greater con- 
cessions would be demanded. He did not 
believe the noble Lord could give them 
any assurance that they would be asked 
to concede nothing further, and even if he 
could, that would not silence his (Mr. 
Torrens’) opposition to this measure. Why 
were we to assent now to a concession too 
like that which the House of Lords had 
rejected as unconstitutional in 1852 ? What 
was the practical difference between this 
Bill and that which was rejected by the 
Lords as unconstitutional? The hon. Mem- 
ber pointed out the distinction, which was 
too often overlooked between authentica- 
tion, as specified in the Bill, and verifica- 
tion ; the former only referring to the seal 
or the signature, whereas the latter in- 
cluded a comparison of the original docu- 
ment and copy and perhaps the examina- 
tion of a witness. The French Government 
had said that their practice had been to 
give up English fugitives without the pro- 
duction of the witnesses which the English 
authorities required; but Lord Cowley 
met this by saying that if so it was not 
because the English did not send out the 
Witnesses, but because the French autho- 
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rities did not choose to examine them. 
Then it should not be forgotten that the 
French did send witnesses to America, al- 
though they refused to send them to Eng- 
land; and what did the House suppose 
was the explanation of this difference 
given by the French Minister ? That Ame- 
rica was not part of the European system, 
and that the distance was very great, 
which made all the difference. In fact, 
that the Ocean was wider than the Chan- 
nel. This recalled to his recollection what 
occurred in a Select Committee upstairs, 
when Lord Palmerston was asked some 
questions by Mr. Cobden as to the differ- 
ence in the salaries and expenses of the 
Paris and the Washington Embassies. 
“Well,” replied his Lordship, in his own 
inimitable way, ‘the fact is, France is an 
old country, and America is a new coun- 
try ; France isa monarchy, and the United 
States a republic. Besides, the Atlantic 
Ocean rolls between.”” Mr. Cobden asked 
what difference the Atlantic Ocean made ? 
“Well,” said his Lordship, “ probably 
none.” The Committee laughed, and here 
the matter ended. No more questions were 
asked. It was said if the Convention was 
abolished altogether, we should be deprived 
of the means of following fraudulent bank- 
rupts and others; but the objection might 
be met in a better way than by this Bill. 
The catalogue of crimes under the Extra- 
dition Treaty between France and America 
was larger than in the case of our treaty ; 
they demanded more prisoners and got back 
more—he believed chiefly those who com- 
mitted offences against property. If their 
object really were to get back such offen- 
ders from us, he had no idea that we 
should be at all anxious to keep them, 
and could not imagine what conceivable 
motive we should have for objecting to 
get rid of them. But if the French Go- 
vernment engaged to be bound by that 
procedure to which they were bound by 
the Treaty of 1843, and to send over a 
witness to verify the depositions, in the 
case of offenders against property, they 
would be bound also, to the like proce- 
dure in another and different class of cases, 
which stood on the frontier line between 
public and private crime, which no jurist 
could define accurately, and which it was 
better not to attempt to define accurately. 
They failed in 1852 to get this concession, 
because the House of Lords did their duty 
and refused it; but now he regretted to 
say the House of Lords had agreed to it. 
As the guardians of the defenceless, he 
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hoped that House would not consent to 
imitate their example; and if they did 
so, in what light would their subserviency 
be regarded by the other nations of the 
world? Before concluding he wished to 
quote the testimony of a distinguished fo- 
reigner, who had been the guest of this 
country since 1848, as to the character of 
this Bill. M. Louis Blanc had written to 
him (Mr. Torrens) a letter, in which he 
said— 

“T could give you many illustrations of the 
way in which the meaning of the depositions made 
before our Juges d’ Instruction is sometimes dis- 
torted by them under the influence of party spirit. 
To form a correct idea of the dangerous and mis- 
chievous character of the present Bill it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that in France justice has 
always been much more or Jess subservient to the 
purposes of the ruling power ; that the liberty of 
the press has been entirely suppressed, and that 
there is not a shadow of what is called public con- 
trol. To pass the present Bill would be, to a 
certain extent, to make the right of asylum a 
snare ; to forge a weapon not unlikely to be used 
against innocent persons, and to incur the accusa- 
tion of having surrendered to a foreign despotic 
power the dignity of a free nation.” 

For his own part he looked upon the 
maintenance of the present law as part of 
the national religion, and any abandon- 
ment of it as a violation of the most sacred 
of our national traditions. The danger 
was, that if they assented to this petti- 
fogging measure, which by a side-wind 
sought to accomplish a portion of the ob- 
jects of a foreign Government, a further 
demand would be made in future Sessions. 
The noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs said that no such demands were 
intended or likely to be made, but he (Mr. 
Torrens) heard with his own ears the Col- 
league of the noble Lord who was at the 
head of the law in this country state from 
the Woolsack that he hoped the time 
would shortly come when the category of 
offences enumerated in this Bill would 
be extended. Upon such a subject he 
thought the authority of the Lord Chan- 
cellor might be taken to be at least equal 
to that of the Foreign Secretary. He could 
have no security, if this Bill passed, that 
in a few years more we should not be 
asked to make similar treaties with Russia; 
with Prussia, that meek, loyal, and for- 
bearing State, of whose regard for the 
rights, territories, and traditions of our 
allies, if they still existed, we had had 
such overpowering proofs in the last few 
weeks ; and with Austria, whose cruelty 
to political prisoners used to excite our 
disgust and abhorrence. He called upon 


Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens 
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the House to have more regard for our 
own ancient rights and customs than to 
tamper with our jurisprudence in the de- 
sire, which would soon be proved vain and 
nugatory, of conciliating a foreign Power. 
He begged to move, as an Amendment, that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘* now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day 
three months.” —(Jfr. M‘ Cullagh Torrens.) 


Str ROBERT COLLIER said, that as 
he and his late Colleague the Attorney 
General might be considered as in some 
degree responsible for this measure, he 
desired to say a few words upon the ques- 
tion, which, if completely considered, re- 
solved itself into a very narrow compass, 
If he believed with his hon. Friend (Mr. 
M‘Cullagh Torrens) that its effect would 
be to do away with the right of asylum 
in England, no man would be more 
earnest in his opposition to it than he, 
But he must observe, in the first place, 
that the Bill did not alter the law with 
respect to the category of offences con- 
tained in the Extradition Treaty. His 
hon. Friend had referred to some expres- 
sions made use of by the Lord Chancellor 
in the other House; but he (Sir Robert 
Collier) thought it would be time enough 
to discuss the question of the propriety 
of increasing the category of offences when 
there was any Bill before the House for 
the purpose of enlarging it. His hon. 
Friend was also under a great misappre- 
hension as to the object of the Bill with 
reference to the evidence upon which a 
magistrate would act under the treaty. 
Under the present law before an accused 
person could be given up there must be, 
on the part of France, a warrant of ar- 
rest, setting forth the crimes of which the 
criminal is accused; nor could he be sur- 
rendered unless, further, the justice before 
whom he was brought was satisfied, by 
evidence, that the case laid before him 
would justify the committal of the accused 
for trial if the offence had been committed 
in this country. This law remained un- 
altered by the present Bill, and in this 
respect the measure was wholly distin- 
guished from the one which was brought 
before the House of Lords in 1852, 
which provided that a criminal might be 
surrendered on the warrant of arrest alone 
without evidence. Then he understood 
his hon. Friend to argue that this Bill 
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would, for the first time, permit a deposi- 
tion to be accepted as evidence. But he 
(Sir Robert Collier) must remind the 
House that it was not under this Bill, 
but under the existing treaty, confirmed 
by Act of Parliament, that a deposition 
was, under certain circumstances, ac- 
cepted as evidence against a criminal. 
The Bill introduced no alteration in this 
respect. The only change effected by 
the Bill was this—that whereas the Act 
giving effect to the Extradition Treaty 
provided that before a copy of a deposition 


could be accepted as evidence it must be | 
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but the hon. Gentleman seemed to forget 
that if his contrast went for anything we 
ought not tofenter into Extradition Treaties 
with any foreign Government. From that 
conclusion the hon. Gentleman naturally 
shrunk, and he felt certain that his hon. 
Friend would not desire anything so dis- 
astrous as that this treaty should be termi- 
nated. Having stated the scope and object of 
the Bill, and agreeing in the principle as to 
the sacredness of the right of asylum, he 
ventured to think that he had shown 
beyond all doubt that this Bill did not 
trench on that right, and that it was not 


verified on oath by a witness, a deposition | open to any of the objections which the 


shall for the future be accepted as a true | 


hon. Gentleman had stated. He hoped 


copy upon the certificate of the Judge | the House would not be deterred from 


before whom it was taken, counter-signed | 
His hon. | gining that the treaty would be used for 


by the Minister of Justice. 


giving its sanction to the measure by ima- 


Friend had said that Sir Robert Peel, | the purpose of obtaining possession of po- 


who introduced the Act in 1843, would |} litical offenders. 


never have consented to such an alteration | thing. 
That | 


as this. But what was the fact? 
since 1843, the Act known as Lord 
Brougham’s Act had introduced a most 
beneficial change in the law of this coun- 
try, whereby affidavits, pleadings, and 
other legal documents, deposed to in any 
foreign Court, may be proved by copy, if 
the seal of the Court or the signature of 
the Judge be attached ; whereas previously 
this could not be done; and all that the 
present Bill did was to make the law as it 
affected the Extradition Treaty the same 
as the law in all other cases. This was the 
sole effect of the measure, and he could 
not conceive anything more innocuous 
or that less interfered with the right of 
asylum. His hon. Friend (Mr. M‘Cullagh 
Torrens) seemed to suppose that the 
French Government had some deep-laid 
plan to obtain the surrender of criminals 
charged with political offences, and that 
they might send over forged documents 
and suppositious depositions for that pur- 
pose. He thought these suspicions of the 
French Government somewhat unworthy. 
If they did not give the French Govern- 
ment and Courts credit for acting with us 
fairly let us have no treaty with them at 
all—the sooner it was put an end to alto- 
gether the better. But if we entertained 
other feelings it was not too much to sup- 
pose that they would not certify a copy 
to be true unless it was true. His hon. 
Friend had contrasted the French acte 
@ accusation and the French mode of cri- 
minal procedure with our own. He (Sir 
Robert Collier) was too much attached to 
our own laws to prefer those of France; 
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That was an imaginary 
None ever had been given up 
under the treaty, and what was more, they 
had never been demanded. It was per- 
fectly well understood between the two 
countries that the treaty did not refer to 
political offenders, and he did not think 
it would be possible to make that under- 
standing more clear by any language they 
could introduce into the Bill. It was, 
therefore, to be hoped that the House 
would not be deterred by imaginary evils 
from reaping the substantial benefits that 
must arise from the continuance of the 
treaty. Those benefits were not to be 
measured merely by the number of crimi- 
nals that had been brought to justice under 
it, but by the fact that the knowledge that 
escape was not possible tended to prevent 
the commission of crime in many instances; 
and it was impossible to conceal from 
themselves that if this treaty were put an 
end to, the knowledge on the part of a 
criminal that in a few hours he could place 
himself in a place of safety would be a 
great incentive to crime. It was possible 
that the crime and the means of escape 
might be part of the same plan, and that 
the first would not be committed unless 
the latter were possible. Considering the 
present state of our intercourse with 
France, and the facility of communication 
which existed between the two countries, 
a treaty of this kind was not one merely of 
convenience, but of almost actual necessity. 
It would be a great national misfortune to 
both countries if by refusing to grant the 
proposed innocuous concession, which would 
be satisfactory to France, the Bill should 
be rejected and the treaty abrogated. 


3 T 
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Smr FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, that 
while it was impossible to deny that it was 
most desirable that murderers should be 
apprehended in both countries, at the same 
time the advantages derived from the 
treaty might be purchased very dearly if 
the proposed change seriously impaired, 
and still more if it practically destroyed, 
that right of asylum on which we had 
hitherto so greatly prided ourselves. He 
believed there was considerable force in 
the objections that had been urged against 
the Bill. Although it might not be the 
fact that French magistrates would send 
over here false depositions for real ones, 
it was by no means clear that they would 
not send a part only of the depositions ; 
and therefore he should wish to retain for 
the accused the right of asking the witness 
whether he had brought over copies of the 
whole of the depositions that had been 
taken. The impartiality of French Judges 
could not be relied on in cases of political 
offences. A distinguished member of the 
provisional Government of 1848 had been 
not long since found guilty, par con- 
tumace, of conspiring to murder, on evi- 
dence of the flimsiest description. The 
House should only pass the Bill on 
the distinct knowledge that political of- 
fenders were not included—it must not 
be a matter of talk between diplomatic 
agents or be left to a mere understanding ; 
but there should be an express declaration 
that the treaty did not apply to offences 
of a political character. If it was not pos- 
sible to draw the line between crimes and 
political offences, that was a strong argu- 
ment against passing the Bill; but if it 
could be drawn, it ought to be drawn in 
this Bill. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he must remind the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who had just addressed the House 
(Sir Francis Goldsmid), that the view he 
had taken that there should be ar express 
provision inserted in the Bill, that no 
offender, or alleged offender, should be 
given up where the crime charged was of 
a political character, was one which applied 
not to that Bill merely, but to the law of 
the country as it at present stood, and as 
it had been for a great many years, and 
which had not been attempted to be 
amended by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man or any other Member. And the rea- 
son was that no attempt had ever been 
made, and it would be contrary to the 
proper understanding of these treaties that 
they should be made the means of demand- 

Sir Robert Collier 
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ing the surrender of persons charged with 
what are called political offences. To 
define, or attempt to define in an Act of 
Parliament offences with ingredients of a 
political character, would involve great 
difficulties. The hon. and learned Gentle. 
man the Member for Reading had a notice 
of an Amendment in Committee having for 
its purpose that object; and he (the At- 
torney General) had no doubt the House 
would give to it its best and fairest con- 
sideration. He (the Attorney General) 
would first consider what was the distinct 
change proposed to be made by this Bill 
in the present state of the law, and then 
advert to the position of America and 
other countries with which we had Extra- 
dition Treaties. The change proposed was 
simple and clear. It did not propose to 
alter in any way the law as to the mate- 
rials upon which any accused person was 
to be delivered up under the present Ex- 
tradition Treaty. If a magistrate was 
satisfied that the depositions made in the 
foreign country and produced before him 
made out a sufficient case to show that the 
person charged ought to be committed for 
trial in this country if he had committed a 
similar offence here, then he might issue 
his warrant ; and the only change it was 
proposed to make was, that instead of oral 
evidence being required that the depositions 
produced were true copies of the originals, 
the certificate of persons who had exa- 
mined them, countersigned by a respon- 
sible Minister of Justice of the foreign 
country, was to be sufficient in future. 
The House would see that this was a dif- 
ference merely of evidence and not of 
substance. The objection with regard to 
withholding depositions did not apply as 
an objection to the Bill, because whether 
it was to be proved by certificate or by 
oral evidence, the same deception could be 
practised if foreign Governments were dis- 
posed to have recourse to such a practice. 
If they adopted the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Finsbury’s hypothesis they 
might rest assured that if a witness was 
required to be sent over they would select 
one who knew nothing about any other 
depositions than those he came over to 
verify, and therefore the question resolved 
itself into this, that by the objection which 
had been raised they imputed to the Mi- 
nister of the foreign Government, who 
certified and pledged his Government to 
the accuracy of the copy, that he had wil- 
fully and knowingly certitied to the Go- 
vernment of this country that the copy 
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was a true copy when it was not. The 
course now proposed was adopted in the 
Foreign Evidence Act, both in criminal 
and civil cases, and there the sealed certi- 
ficate of the officer of the Court was con- 
clusive evidence of the accuracy of the 
copy of the proceedings abroad. He was 
surprised at hearing the hon. Member for 
Finsbury say that it was now proposed to 
do with reference to France and other 
countries what the United States did not 
do and had not been required to do. Now, 
that was an entire misapprehension. The 
Act of the Congress of the United States 
did exactly what the House was now asked 
to sanction. Mr. Dickinson, the District 
Attorney of the State of New York, in 
replying to questions put by Mr. Seward, 
as to the American practice on this subject, 
said— 


“The proceedings which must be taken here 
to enable the French authorities to obtain the 
extradition of such a person are—l. A com- 
plaint made under oath or affirmation before an 
officer vested with the requisite authority, charg- 
ing such person with having committed within 
the jurisdiction of the French Government a crime 
enumerated in the treaty. On this complaint a 
warrant is issued for the apprehension of the ac- 
cused. 2. On the accused being brought before 
the magistrate, such evidence must be presented 
as would be deemed sufficient by that officer to 
commit him for trial if the crime had been com- 
mitted here. This evidence may consist of parole 
testimony, or copies of the depositions and other 
papers upon which an original warrant may have 
been granted in France, legally authenticated, so 
as to entitle them to be received for similar pur- 
poses in that country.” 


And what would entitle these papers t» be 
received in evidence in France? The 
legal authentication was the seal or signa- 
ture of the Court before which the pro- 
ceedings took place. The Act of Congress 
of 1860, passed to give sanction to the 
treaty stipulations, provided that in all 
cases where any deposition, warrant, or 
other papers, or copies thereof, should 
be offered in evidence, such deposi- 
tion, &c., should bé admitted and received 
in evidence for the purposes of the 
treaty; if they were legally and pro- 
perly authenticated, so as to entitle 
them to be received for similar purposes 
by the tribunals of the foreign country 
from which the accused party should have 
escaped: and the certificate of the prin- 
cipal diplomatic or consular officer of the 
United States, resident in such foreign 
country, was to be proof that any docu- 
ment was authenticated in the manner 
required by this Act. He trusted that the 
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hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. M‘Cullagh 
Torrens) would re-consider his view of the 
matter. If the Government of France had 
suggested to us a mode of proceeding 
which the United States had refused to 
adopt, the hon. Member would have had 
a strong case for contending that we ought 
not to be put in a different position from 
the United States: but the present Bill 
would simply put us on the same footing 
with regard to France which the United 
States had already adopted with respect to 
that country. Reference had been made 
to the remarks of Lord Brougham and 
Lord Campbell, condemnatory of the work- 
ing of Extradition Treaties which were 
said to be the same as that now proposed. 
Now what was really the case? The 
treaty entered into in 1852 between this 
country and France provided that the mode 
of extradition should be this—that the 
Ambassador, or other diplomatic agent of 
France in London, should produce to the 
British Government the sentence of con- 
viction or warrant of apprehension, clearly 
setting forth the nature of the crime and 
a description of the offender, and that this 
should be accepted as proof positive that 
the individual had been convicted or was 
lawfully accused of having committed the 
crime. Lord Campbell said he felt some 
surprise at the novelty introduced in re- 
gard to the making the mere warrant or 
word of the complaining party conclusive 
with regard to the obligation to surrender 
the individual accused, the invariable rule 
had been that reasonable evidence should 
be given in all cases to the Government 
called upon to surrender, whereas it was 
now proposed to make the mere assertion 
of the Government conclusive of his guilt. 
The opinion expressed on that occasion 
amounted to this—that the committing 
magistrate must be satisfied as to the 
foundation for the commitment, and that 
the depositions made in foreign countries 
should show a primd facie case of crime. 
The sole question raised by the present 
Bill was, upon what evidence was a ma- 
gistrate to be satisfied that the depositions 
had been taken by a foreign Court? It 
was proposed to pay respect to the authen- 
tication of the foreign Court by its seal 
and signature, vouched to be its seal and 
signature by its Minister of Justice. That 
was the whole of the Bill. Ifa general 
discussion was considered desirable on Ex- 
tradition Treaties it ought to be raised on 
some broad question, and not on a matter 
of detail like that now before the House, 
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Mr. J. STUART MILL: Sir, I do not | important that magistrates should receive 


mean to say anything against the French 
Government, but I think it is neither in 
any way improper nor at all impertinent 
to the question to say something about the 
French law, and particularly those parts 
of it which are thought most defective by 
the best Judges in France itself. There 
are many things in that law which are 
worthy of great praise, and many from 
which we in this country have a great 
deal to learn; but I never met with any 
enlightened Frenchman who did not think 
that the worst part of the French law is 
the law of criminal procedure, and that 
the mode in which the preliminary evi- 
dence is taken is the worst part even of 
that. The depositions which are taken 
preparatory to a criminal trial in France 
by the juge dinstruction are taken in 
secret. They are not taken in the presence 
of the accused ; he is not confronted with 
the witnesses, much less has he any op- 
portunity of cross-examination. It 1s, 
therefore, the easiest thing in the world 
to get up a false charge against a person, 
if on the part of any other person there 
is the slightest disposition to do so. I 
have, indeed, much confidence in the love 
of justice and the integrity and dignity of 
the French Judges, who, very often, when 
the trial comes on, are able to prevent these 
great defects in the preliminary procced- 
ings from issuing in final injustice. But 
we are now called upon to surrender the 


| warning from their superiors not to attach 
|more than the due weight to those de- 
| positions. If, however, they attach no 
|more than the due weight to those depo- 
sitions, the effect desired will not be pro- 
duced. Consequently, either the French 
; Government will have to waive the point 
|of honour which they are said to enter- 
tain, or the new Act will be as mucha 
| dead letter as was the old one. We are 
‘told by high authorities, in a place not far 
from this, that the old Act was an entirely 
dead letter ; and it has been said by every 
'one who has spoken in favour of the Bill 
| that the objection to it is equally an ob- 
jection to the law as it stands, under 
'which we are subject to the same obliga- 
| tions as are now sought to be imposed on 
us. I admit that nothing can be more 
harmless in appearance than this Bill. 
No substantial alteration, it is argued, 
‘is proposed in the law, and therefore no- 
body can possibly object to the Bill. But 
it unfortunately happens that although 
‘nominally there is no alteration, practi- 
cally there is the greatest alteration in the 
‘world. The old Act, we are told, has 
not been acted upon at all—nobody has 
been surrendered under that Act—and it 
is precisely in order to call the Extradition 
Treaty out of the condition of a dead 
letter into that of a practical fact, that 
| this Bill is brought in. If it does not do 
| this, it answers no purpose. Therefore, 





accused persons upon the original deposi- | if the Bill passes, one of two things must 
tions only. Now, we are told—and it is| ensue: either our magistrates will give 
true—that the committing magistrate has | up offenders, on evidence which would be 
the power, and is bound, to consider whe- | in great danger of being insufficient, or it 
ther the evidence is such as would in his! will be necessary to come to us again on 
own opinion establish a primd facie case | some other occasion to reinforce this Bill 
against the accused, sufficient to war-|and make it still more easy to effect 
rant a committal for trial. But there is|the extradition of accused persons. I 
great danger lest the magistrate, not|can conceive that in the case of ordinary 
being fully aware of the differences be~| offences it may not be necessary to insist 
tween French and English criminal pro-| upon these considerations. But as soon 
cedure, might be led, unless something is|as an application is made for the extra- 
put in this Bill to guard against it, to| dition of a political offender, we shall 
attach the same weight, or nearly the | find the strongest reasons for hesitating 
same weight, to those depositions as if|on the question. If the laws of any 
they had been taken in his presence. | country afford facilities for getting up a 
It would be very desirable if the magis-| false case, that false case is very much 
trate is to have the power of ordering the | more likely to be got up where political 
extradition of an accused person, that’ offences are concerned. Political offences 
something should be done in the way of| co nomine are not, it is true, included in 
directing him how to exercise it. When the Extradition Treaty, but acts really 
even so experienced a magistrate as the political often come within the definition 
Chief Magistrate at Bow Street, appears | of offences which are so included. Apply 
to have laboured under some misappre- | this observation to the case of the French 
hension in this respect, it appears to me| Emperor at Boulogne, and you will per- 
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ceive—as doubtless the Emperor himself 
would perceive—the force of what I am 
advancing. The noble Lord who has in- 
troduced this Bill (Lord Stanley) has ex- 
pressed his willingness, if it be possible, 
to exempt offences really political from 
being made the grounds for extradition, 
under the name of murder, or attempt to 
murder. This declaration is worthy of the 
noble Lord, and is such as might be ex- 
pected from his character. I perfectly 
sympathize in the difficulties he feels, 
His difficulty is the case of political 
assassination. I donot pretend, if the only 
question were with reference to persons 
who had really done these things, that I 
should have much to say against it. 
People who do such things ought to make 
up their minds to sacrifice their lives; and if 
they have any honest feeling in the matter 
they generally do. When there has been 
an actual attempt at political assassination, 
it is not perhaps difficult, in most cases, 
to distinguish between a false charge and 
atrue one. But it is often uncommonly 
so in the case of complicity in such an 
attempt ; and these are precisely the cases 
in which there is most danger of a 
false charge. It is a thing which may 
happen any day, our being called upon to 
deliver up some person charged with com- 
plicity in such an offence; and this charge 
may be the most false imaginable, and 
yet such as is extremely likely to be en- 
tertained. If I may offer, merely by 
way of illustration, a case fresh in the 
memory of every Member of this House, 
I will say that Governor Eyre felt con- 
vinced that Mr. Gordon was an instigator 
of the insurrection in Jamaica, and on 
that ground Mr. Gordon was put to death, 
although the evidence has been pronounced 
by those who have examined it judicially— 
one of them expressed himself very strongly 
on the point in this House—was utterly 
insufficient to establish this charge. Well, 
we have heard no end of testimony from 
both sides of the House as to what a good 
man, a clever man, and a blameless man 
Mr. Eyre was. Well, then, let Mr. Eyre 
be all this: it follows, that let a man be as 
good, and wise, and blameless as it is pos- 
sible for a man to be, he may yet make 
this mistake; and, if a Governor may 
make it, a King or an Emperor may make 
it. We cannot doubt that in such cases 
depositions will always be forthcoming, 
and that, if undue weight were attached 
to these depositions, it would be extremely 
difficult to resist the extradition of anyone 
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charged with complicity in an attempt on 
the life of any foreign Sovereign or states- 
man. The great majority of people, espe- 
cially people in power, are ready to believe 
almost anything against their political 
enemies, especially those who have said 
or published things tending to excite dis- 
approbation of their conduct ; as witness 
the case of Mr. Gordon. I am not con- 
tending for the impunity of these persons. 
Even those who look with the least horror 
on political assassination do not doubt 
that it ought to be punished as murder ; 
but if the case be genuine, the forign 
Power should take the trouble to send 
over the evidence, and the accused should 
be tried here. 

Sm ROUNDELL PALMER said, that 
the hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. 
Stuart Mill) had urged his views on this 
question with that calm consideration and 
ability which uniformly distinguished him 
in that House. But he must remind the 
opponents of this measure, that its object, 
so far as the French Government was con- 
cerned, was simply to remove a technical 
impediment which stood in the way of the 
Extradition Treaty being carried out. If 
the case of the opponents to this Bill were 
made out the treaty itself was not only a 
mistake, but one of an injurious character. 
Now what was the fact? We obtained 
from the French Government under this 
treaty precisely the same conditions as 
those which they were now demanding 
from us. We had never sent over a de- 
mand for extradition in any other way 
than with ex parte depositions which had 
been verified at home. The law of France 
never required the verification of the true 
copies. There was a difference between 
the law of France and that of this country 
as to the mode of committing persons for 
trial: in the former a man might be 
committed for trial in his absence; in 
England he would be confronted with 
the witnesses, and have the opportunity‘of 
cross-examination ; but in England, as 
well as in France, depositions taken in 
order to found upon them a demand for 
extradition must be in their nature ex parte 
depositions, because the accused having 
escaped into a foreign country, the prelimi- 
nary depositions could not be taken in his 
presence. The question resolved itself into 
two points—should the House take advan- 
tage of the defects in the Act to throw it 
over, because they wanted to get rid of it ? 
—or, if that was not their view, should 
they amend those defects, retaining all ne- 
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cessary safeguards against abuse? Was it 
seriously contended that a French police- 
man or agent of the French Government 
who had been taken into a public office 
and shown an original document, of which 
he said he produced a true copy, was to 
be believed, but that the signature and 
seal of the Judge of the Court and the 
countersign of the Minister of Justice were 
not to be believed? Would they believe 
the policeman in preference to the certifi- 
cate of the Judge? It was an idle dis- 
tinction which they drew in this matter, 
and some of the objections urged were as 
chimerical as the last expiring efforts of an 
Old Bailey counsel. Out of the four offences 
comprehended in the existing French Ex- 
tradition Act, and therefore in this Bill, 
murder and attempt at murder were alone 
capable of any misinterpretation. It was 
supposed by some hon. Gentlemen that 
political offences might be improperly 
comprehended under these terms. The 
definition of murder in the French Penal 
Code, was assassination, parricide, infanti- 
cide, and poisoning. The meaning given 
to the word “ assassination ” by the French 
Penal Code was the killing of a person by 
another with premeditated malice, or by 
lying in wait for the purpose. Now, 
according to that meaning, if any person 
had lost his life in a civil conflict during 
the affair of Boulogne, consequent upon 
its invasion by Louis Napoleon, it could not 
be considered assassination, either accord- 
ing to the French or English Penal Code. 
Not according to the French, for there 
would be no taking of life with preme- 
ditation ; nor according to the English, 
because resistance to the authority of 
the existing French Government, which 
would be an essential element in deter- 
mining the innocence or guilt of that act, 
was not criminal by the law of England. 
Nothing could be deemed murder under 
the treaty except an act the criminal 


character of which, as constituting that | 


offence, might be fully established on 


grounds common to the laws of both | 


countries. For similar reasons the loss 
of life in 1819, in what was called the 
Massacre of Peterloo, would have been 
considered murder in no other country 
but our own. But the Extradition Act 
provided other securities against any im- 
proper use of the powers under it. The 
warrant of arrest must clearly set forth the 
nature of the offence of which the person 
was accused, and if there were any obscu- 
rity in this respect the magistrate would 


Sir Roundell Palmer 
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not act upon it. The magistrate must con- 
sider the evidence, and he must consider 
whether, if the offence had been committed 
in this country, the evidence would be 
sufficient to justify him in committing 
the man to prison to take his trial for the 
offence. There was nothing in the Act 
to prevent the accused (if he thought fit) 
from adducing evidence in his own ex- 
culpation in the same way as if he were 
brought up on a warrant with a view to 
his commitment upon any charge made 
against him in this country; and the 
practice, both in this country and in our 
colonies, had been for the magistrate to 


| receive such evidence, and, if necessary, 


to allow time for its production. It 
must also be remembered that the identi- 
fication of the person accused would al- 
ways be necessary, and would in every 
case involve the introduction of oral testi- 
mony. Lastly, these offences must always 
be committed within the jurisdiction of 
the party who required the extradition. 
It was stated that a considerable number 
of refugees in this country had taken 
alarm, apprehending that a demand would 
be made for their extradition, and the hon, 
Member for Finsbury read a letter from 
M. Louis Blanc, who seemed to share in 
that alarm. 

Mr. M‘CULLAGH TORRENS said, 
that M. Louis Blanc expressed no alarm 
whatsoever as regarded himself. 

Stk ROUNDELL PALMER: There 
was no ground whatever for any such ap- 
prehension, inasmuch as those gentlemen 
must first go back to France and commit 
some one of those offences comprehended 
in the Bill before they could be brought 
within the powers of the extradition law. 
The offence must be clearly described ; it 
must be supported by the same evidence 
as would be necessary for a man’s commit- 
ment in this country, and any Government 
in a doubtful case would run so great a 
risk of failure that it was not at all likely 
that charges would be made lightly, or 
upon unsupported evidence. In Miiller’s 
case, the English Government were not 
content with sending over the depositions. 
Witnesses, also, were sent, and in import- 
ant cases a foreign Government would, pro- 
bably, take the same precautions against 
a failure of justice. No doubt, however, 
in common cases of undeniable crime de- 
positions might frequently be so clear that 
when properly authenticated they would 
be sufficient. If the magistrate held the 
warrant to be insufficient, the case would 
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not be brought within the scope of the 
treaty; and in extreme cases, where there 
was reason for believing the prisoner was 
unlawfully detained, the Court of Queen’s 
Bench would issue a writ of habeas corpus, 
when the question could be argued and 
determined. Under these circumstances, 
he could not but regard as chimerical the 
alarm expressed in regard to the operation 
of this measure. In the course taken by 
the French Government in the past there 
was reason for trusting them in the future. 
They had shown no disposition to abuse 
this treaty, and they would agree with the 
Government of this country that it was no 
part of the objects of the treaty to provide 
for the extradition of political offenders. 
He trusted that the Bill would receive the 
assent of the House. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had watched 
with as much jealousy as most men all the 
laws intended to send foreigners out of 
this country. He did not intend to enter 
into the general subject of extradition, or 
whether such treaties were intended for 
the purpose of shipping our moral sewage 
abroad for the advantage of other coun- 
tries, or after a time to bring it back, when 
it might be usefully applied to our own 
purposes—that was a large question in 
itself, into which he declined to enter at 
that time—but as to this Bill, he had a 
strong opinion that it was decidedly calcu- 
lated to prevent, instead of to favour, 
what was called foul play. They must 
look at those things in two ways. If the 
country asking for extradition meant 
honestly, it was not of much consequence 
what the machinery was by which that 
matter was to be accomplished. If it 
meant dishonestly, and sought the arrest 
of a person upon a warrant charging him 
with one offence when he really meant 
another, that would undoubtedly be an 
act of bad faith. Nothing was easier than 
to get a person with a good Puritanical 
face who would swear anything; indeed, 
a Government might keep a man for that 
purpose. Such a person might come over 
here and swear anything against anybody 
that his Government desired to arrest, and 
his victim might be sent back with him. 
Now, he (Mr. Henley) asked whether, 
supposing that a certain individual in- 
tended to act wrong, it was not much 
easier to take the course suggested than 
to act in the way the opponents of this 
measure apprehended the French Govern- 
ment might act under the powers of this 
Bill? He thought that the proposed 
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change in the law would be a protection 
against malpractices, and he should, 
therefore, support the Bill. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, it ap- 
peared to him that the gist of the argu- 
ments of those who supported the Amend- 
ment was not so much against the Bill as 
against all Treaties of Extradition, and if 
their arguments were worth anything 
they would be good against the existence 
of any Extradition Treaty, because there 
was no country which might not possibly 
demand the surrender of political offen- 
ders. He did not understand this exces- 
sive jealousy. If ever there was a time 
when Extradition Treaties were necessary, 
it was the present, when such facilities 
for locomotion existed, and a man could 
at once pass from one country to another, 
and this Bill only gave effect to a com- 
pact such as ought to exist between all 
civilized nations. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, that this 
treaty would be acceptable to many on 
the score of its commercial advantages, 
but he was one of those who would be 
disposed to give up these commercial ad- 
vantages for the sake of preserving the 
right of national asylum. Now, the only 
difficulty involved in this matter was that 
which arose in the case of political 
offences, and he would therefore ask the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, whether he was prepared to pro- 
pose or to support in Committee a clause 
which would obviate the objection which 
many persons entertained to the Bill upon 
that score ? 

Lorpv STANLEY said, he should desire 
favourably to consider any clause that 
might be proposed in Committee, if it 
appeared to be workable. He would not, 
however, pledge himself to accept such a 
clause, because he saw very great difficulty 
in the way of such a definition of political 
and non-political offences as seemed to be 
desired. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 77; Noes 
14: Majority 63. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 
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HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION (IRE- 
(LAND ACT CONTINUANCE BILL. 
(Lord Naas, Mr. Secretary Walpole, Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland.) 

[prci 256,] comMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Continuation of 29 Viet. c. 1.) 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 10, at the end of the Clause, to 
add the words ‘‘ Provided, That the operation of 
this Act shall extend only to the persons who are 
now in prison in Ireland under the provisions of | 
the Act hereby continued, and to such other per- 
sons as may come into Ireland after the passing 
of this Act.”—({ Mr. Dillon.) 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 13; 
Noes 53: Majority 40. 

House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
this day. 


LANDED ESTATES COURT (IRELAND) 
—RECORDER OF TITLE, 
EXPLANATION. 

Mr. MONSELL begged the kind atten- 
tion of the House for a few moments. 
It had been represented to him that a 
statement he made in the Committee on 
the Landed Estates Court (Ireland) had | 
given pain to Mr. Urlin. He (Mr. Mon- 
sell) had made no statement with regard 
to that gentleman on his own authority ; 


{COMMONS} 





he had simply quoted from the memoran- 
dum of the Judges of the Court the fol- | 
lowing passage, which would be found in | 
the Papers on the Record of Title Office | 
moved for by the hon. Member for the | 
city of Dublin. These were the words. 
The memorandum was dated June 11, | 
1866— 

“The Judges object to Mr. Urlin’s name ap- 


pearing in the Bill, as they do not admit that he | 


Chancellor Blackburne. 


NAVY—OFFICERS OF HER MAJESTY’S 
DOCKYARDS.—NOTICE. 


Srr JOHN PAKINGTON said, that as 
the usual Motion for the adjournment of 
the House till Monday would not be made 
that evening, because it was probable 
they would have to meet on the following 
day, he begged to give notice that he 
should in the course of that evening re- 
quest the indulgence of the House in order 
to enable him, in justice to the officers of 
Her Majesty’s Dockyards, to make a state- 
ment—and it would be a very brief one— 
in explanation of allegations which had 
been made against them. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH complained 
of the announcement just made by the 
right hon. Baronet, as interfering with one 
of the privileges of the House. 
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IRELAND—LORD CHANCELLOR 
BLACKBURNE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he rose to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether, 
before appointing Mr. Blackburne Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, the Government con- 
sulted lawyers of eminence practising at 
the Irish Bar as to the present capability of 
that Judge, by reason of his advanced 
age, to deal successfully with cases either 
of great magnitude or of a complicated 
and intricate nature; and whether the 
Government, after full inquiry, intend to 
retain that gentleman as Chief Judge in 
Equity ? 

Lorpv NAAS: In answer, Sir, to the 
hon. Gentleman’s Question, I have to say 
that the noble Lord the First Minister, in 
making the appointment to which the 
hon. Member refers, did not think it 
necessary to consult lawyers of eminence 
practising at the Irish Bar as to the ca- 
pability of Lord Chancellor Blackburne. 
No one who knows the high character of 
that gentleman can imagine for a moment 
that he would have accepted an office the 
duties of which he felt himself in any 
| way incapable of performing, or to per- 





is the fittest of their officers to fill the post of | form, not in the ordinary manner, but in 
Recorder of Title either to their satisfaction or | that manner in which he has for many 





that of the public, and they decline to be respon- 
sible for the working of the measure if they are 
refused the power of naming the one of their 
officers whom they think best fitted to fill the 
post.” 

It appeared now that on the 2nd of May 
those same Judges directed that the Re- 
cord of Title should be under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Urlin. 


years discharged the many, various, and 
highest duties connected with the adminis- 
tration of the law. Sir, I believe that 
Lord Chancellor Blackburne does possess 
a professional character hardly ever attained 
by any man—and certainly, in his own 
branch of the law, not attained by any 
other man—at the Irish Bar; and I think 
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that I state what will give the hon. 
Member considerable satisfaction when I 
say that since his appointment as Lord 
Chancellor I have received communications 
from gentlemen who practise, and who 
have been in the habit for years past of 
practising before him, informing me that 
from their own observation and experi- 
ence in pleading before him they can 
testify that the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
has not shown in any way any failing 
whatever, but that he has, in the deci- 
sions which he has given since he was 
appointed, displayed all that attention, 
acumen, and learning for which he has 
for so many years been so highly distin- 
guished. 


IRELAND—DOCKS AT HAWLBOLINE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether the plans have been finally de- 
cided upon for the new Docks at Hawlbo- 
line, for which £5,000 was voted in 1865, 
and £15,000 in the present year; if he 
will say what works have been actually 
commenced, and how much has been really 
done in furtherance of the general plan as 
stated to Parliament; whether the Works 
are executed by contract, or to be executed 
by contract; and, if to be executed by 
contract, when is a contract to be entered 
into for their execution; and when it is 
expected the works will be completed and 
rendered available for the public service ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: In answer, 
Sir, to the first Question of the hon. 
Member, I have to state that the plans 
for the new Docks at Hawlboline were 
decided upon as long ago as the month 
of May in last year, and that directions 
were given that the works should be pro- 
ceeded with in the month of August. The 
work which has been actually commenced 
is the quarrying of the necessary stone 
and the shutting out of the tidal waters, 
with a view to obtaining sufficient ground 
for the purposes of the docks. The works 
are not to be executed by contract, but 
by convict labour. At present I am sorry 
to say we are unable to procure a supply 
of only 150 convicts. [Zaughter.] I 
should rather say that I am very glad 
there are not so many convicts as we 
require, but the estimated time for the 
completion of the works is six years, 
provided we can get a sufficient supply 
of convict labour, and they cannot be 
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executed within that period unless we 
can obtain the services of 500 men. 


Japan— Question. 


THE CHOLERA—ADVANCES TO BOARDS 
OF GUARDIANS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. NEATE said, he wished to ask 
the President of the Poor Law Board, 
Whether he has considered the expediency 
of obtaining before the prorogation of 
Parliament an Act to enable the Treasury 
to make advances on the security of the 
parochial or district rates to Boards of 
Guardians or Local Boards of Health, 
to provide against the outbreak of the 
cholera ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, I 
have not deemed it expedient to introduce 
this Session a Bill such as that to which 
the hon. Gentleman refers, nor have I 
received any application from any quarter 
tending to show that there is any neces- 
sity for making a provision from the 
public funds as he suggests. 


EXCHANGES IN JAPAN.—QUESTION. 


Cotone,. NORTH said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
When the Copy of the Report made by Mr. 
Arbuthnot, of the Treasury, on the ques- 
tion of the Exchanges in Japan, promised 
by the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the 27th of February last, will be 
laid upon the table; and to state if the 
arrangement, also promised, has been car- 
ried out for the crediting of all profits 
arising out of such Exchanges to the 
public account ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tak EXCHE- 
QUER: It is very true, Sir, that my 
predecessor in office did promise to lay on 
the table a copy of the Report made by 
Mr. Arbuthnot—that is to say, he inti- 
mated that there would be no objection to 
produce itif my hon. and gallant Friend 
moved for it. I may add that if my hon. 
and gallant Friend should now think fit to 
do so, I shall take care that a copy of the 
Report is placed on the table. In answer 
to the second part of his inquiry, I may 
state, in the first place, that he is under 
an erroneous impression in supposing that 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite made 
the promise which it indicates. Inde- 
pendent of his own assurance to the con- 
trary, it would be clearly impossible to 
enter into any such arrangement, because, 
under the system which at present pre- 
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vails there certainly is a loss on the Ex- 
changes, so that there are no profits to 
credit to the public account. 

Cotonet NORTH said, it was the noble 
Lord the Member for King’s Lynn (Lord 
Stanley), and not himself, who had asked 
the question on the subject on a former 
occasion. 


Navy—Non-armour 


BISHOPRIC OF NATAL—DR. COLENSO. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HUBBARD said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether there be in the Colonial 
Office the Copy of any Despatch trans- 
mitted to Natal which could justify the 
report ‘“‘ That a Despatch had been received 
from Mr. Cardwell, ordering all Govern- 
ment Officers to recognize, aid, and support 
Dr. Colenso as Bishop of Natal?” 

Mr. ADDERLEY: I do not believe, 
Sir, there is any confirmation of the report 
to which the hon. Gentleman alludes. The 
late Secretary for the Colonies has re- 
quested me to say that he has no recollec- 
tion whatever of having sent out such a 
despatch as the hon, Gentleman mentions, 
and, after the most careful search at the 
Colonial Office, I can find no trace of any 
such document. .« 


TURNPIKE TRUSTS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether it is 
not a case of great hardship and injustice 
that the expense of the repair of those 
Turnpike Roads whose Trusts are placed 
in the Schedule of the Continuance Bill 
of this Session should be thrown on the 
parishes through which those roads may 
happen to pass, without relief or compen- 
sation; and, whether the Government 
will not take it into consideration during 
the recess whether they may not be able 
to propose some measure to Parliament 
next Session which may have the object 
of remedying some of the evils so loudly 
complained of on this subject ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, in some of the 
cases to which my hon. Friend refers no 
doubt hardship arises, while in others 
there is, I believe, none at all. The mat- 
ter, however, is one of considerable im- 
portance, and I shall take care in the 
course of the autumn to look into the 
matter. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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METROPOLIS—MARYLEBONE WORK. 
HOUSE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’BEIRNE said, he wished to ask 
the President of the Poor Law Board, If 
it be true that the sick ward allotted to 
the Irish poor in the Marylebone Work- 
house allows only 206 cubic feet for each 
patient; if that space is the measurement 
approved by the Poor Law Board; and, if 
not, whether he proposes to take any and 
what measures to remedy this abuse? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, I 
am happy to inform the hon. Member that 
a mistake has been made in the measure- 
ment of the ward in question. There are 
four female Irish wards in the workhouse, 
three of which afford ample cubical space. 
The fourth is stated by the gentleman who 
measured it to be forty-six feot in length 
instead of ninety-six, and it appears that 
in measuring with a fifty-foot tape the first 
fifty feet were not noted. Instead of 206 
cubical feet, therefore, the amount would 
be 440. 


NAVY—NON-ARMOUR PLATED SHIPS, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. GRAVES said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, What 
steps, if any, the Board intend taking with 
reference to the six wooden Vessels set 
forth in Return No. 366 of Session 1865 
(Vessels not armour-plated), as building 
on the same lines and dimensions as the 
Amazon — namely, the Niobe, Vestal, 
Blanche, Nymph, Daphne, and Dryad, to 
improve their strength, speed, and general 
efficiency for the purposes for which this 
class of Vessel was originally intended; 
and whether it will not be desirable to 
test the speed and qualities of one of 
these Vessels at sea, under canvas as well 
as under steam, before proceeding further 
with the completion of the others ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: I beg, Sir, 
in the first place, to say that there are 
seven of these vessels remaining to be built 
and not six, as given in the list contained 
in my hon. Friend’s Question. He has 
omitted the Sappho. The Admiralty are 
now very anxiously engaged in considering 
whether the peculiar bow of the Amazon 
is or is not of a shape which it is desirable 
to retain. Our present impression is that 
the bow is not successful, and that it would 
be well to effect a change. The Wiobe, 
the Vestal, the Nymph, and the Daphne, 
are so far advanced that it would require 
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a considerable outlay to have to alter their 
bows. The Admiralty are now making 
inquiries as to cost and time, which 
may decide whether they will deem it de- 
sirable to make the change or not. This 
answer does not apply to the remaining 
vessels, which are in a less advanced 
state, and it is the intention of the Ad- 
miralty to make considerable changes in 
the bows of those three vessels. 


LOSS OF THE “LONDON.”—QUESTION. 


Mz. JASPER MORE said, he wished 
to ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether he has yet been able to direct his 
attention to the circumstances of the loss 
of the London in the Bay of Biscay last 
winter, and the investigation which sub- 
sequently took place; and, whether he 
preposes to carry out the intention an- 
nounced by the late President of the Board 
of Trade to introduce a measure in the 
course of next Session for the better pro- 
tection of passengers by sea ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
there is no question now depending at the 
Board of Trade with regard to the loss of 
the London, and my attention was not 
directed to the case until I saw the notice 
of the hon. Gentleman’s Question. I this 
morning hastily looked over some of the 
papers connected with it. I read the re- 
port of the inquiry and also referred to the 
debate which took place in the early part 
of the Session on the Motion of my right 
hon. Friend the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. I had not, however, time to read 
carefully the evidence which was taken in 
the course of the inquiry, and I have 
nothing to say on that part of the subject 
at present. In reply to the question whe- 
ther I propose to carry out the intention 
announced by the late President of the 
Board of Trade to introduce a measure in 
the course of next Session for the better 
protection of passengers at sea, I can only 
say that I am not aware what the charac- 
ter of the measure is which the right hon. 
Gentleman may have had in contemplation. 
No record showing that any such measure 
was in course of preparation has been left 
at the Board of Trade. The subject is 
one, however, to which I shall pay very 
early and careful attention. It is one 
which involves a good many questions of 
considerable difficulty, and I am bound to 
admit that, as far as I have been able to 
form an opinion from a hasty examination 
of the paper, I have no doubt that the 
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present system of investigation, at all 
events, requires remodelling and improve- 
ment. I hope it may be found possible to 
introduce into it some improvement, but I 
cannot undertake, without further conside- 
ration, to indicate even the nature of any 
proposals which I may deem it to be my 
duty to make with that object. 


NAVY—THE “ BELLEROPHON.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LAIRD said, he would beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther, in order to test more fully the new 
principle of shipbuilding introduced by 
the late Board of Admiralty (and adopted 
in Her Majesty’s ship Bellerophon), and to 
compare the results with those obtained 
on the trials at deep-load draught of Her 
Majesty’s ships Warrior, Achilles, and 
other vessels constructed on the principles 
usually adopted in Her Majesty’s Service, 
it is the intention of the present Board, 
before proceeding further with the con- 
struction of vessels on such new principle, 
to test the speed of Her Majesty’s ship 
Bellerophon at the measured mile, and at 
sea, at deep-load draught, with all her 
weights on board, including armament 
and full complement of coals and stores, 
and if the armament is not ready, with an 
equivalent weight put on board to repre- 
sent such armament, as has been done in 
the trials of other ships in Her Majesty’s 
Service? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, it is 
intended in a very few days, as soon as 
ever the Bellerophon is ready, to give her 
a fair trial over the measured mile, when 
every one of the conditions mentioned by 
my hon. Friend will be carried out. I 
will only add, in reference to the new prin- 
ciple of building to which he refers, that 
the Admiralty will not fail to avail them- 
selves of any suggestions which the trial 
may present. 

Mr. GRAVES said, he wished to ask 
why the Bellerophon, commissioned 22nd 
of March last, has not been sent to cruise 
with the Channel squadron now at sea; 
and, if in consequence of her not being 
ready, what is the cause of delay ? 

Sin JOHN PAKINGTON: The Belle- 
rophon has been at sea twice for several 
days. She went out first with the view 
of trying her powers under canvas, and a 
second time for the purpose of trying the 
experimental guns. The real cause of the 
delay in her not joining the Channel squa- 
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dron, which it is intended she should join, 
is that her armament was not completed. 
But should the armament not be ready 
sufficiently soon she can put to sea with 
her present guns, and such additional 
weight as may place her in the same trim 
as if her proper guns were on board. 


Acting Governor of 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. READ said, he wished to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, If he can 
inform the House how the collection of 
Agricultural Statistics is progressing, and 
when he expects the Returns to be pub- 
lished; and if he believes that anything 
like accuracy will be obtained from the 
present or any other voluntary Returns 
which are collected through a Department 
of the Government ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
in reply, that he understood the returns 
were in the course of progress, and in 
about a month they would be made up in 
as complete a state as could be expected, 
but they would take some time to be 
tabulated and printed. In the course of 
two months, probably, they would be 
available for distribution. In many cases 
it would be necessary to complete them 
by estimate, which of course would be 
more or less accurate. He regretted to 
say that an impression seemed to prevail 
among some farmers that the returns 
were connected with some system of taxa- 
tion, and though they were entirely mis- 
led on that point, the impression natu- 
rally prevented them from making re- 
turns. He knew no reason why, in the 
course of a year or two, when the system 
was persevered with, and the farmers saw 
the objects and value of the returns, they 
should not be ready to give the experi- 
ment a fair trial, and he hoped that those 
who had influence with the farmers would 
induce them to send in the information, 
which would be used certainly not for 
their detriment but for their benefit. 


INDIAN BUDGET—COLONEL STRACHEY. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. SMOLLETT: I rise to make a 

personal explanation to the House—in 


doing which, however, I shall not occupy | 
much time. 


{COMMONS} 
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mo, I made some remarks on the Indian 
Budget. I referred particularly to the 
Department of the Public Works; and I 
stated that the Government of India had 
spent some millions on works of irrigation, 
and that though a similar sum had been 
spent by private companies for a like 
object, the works were entirely unremu- 
nerative; but that, nevertheless, a Me- 
morandum had been addressed to the Go- 
vernor General, in 1865, bearing the 
signature of Colonel Strachey, who then 
held the important situation of Secretary 
to the Government of India in the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, advising the Go- 
vernment to borrow £20,000,000, with a 
view to carry out works of this nature 
upon a great scale throughout India. I 
objected to this being proceeded with, 
and I observed that the works would 
take an immense time to execuie, and that 
as the engineer only promised that they 
would repay the cost of the construction 
ten years hence, that few of us would live 
to see the result, and that the engineer 
would have been able by that time to 
return to England with plenty of money 
in his pockets. That is the phrase to which 
objection has been taken to. I did not 
intend to convey the smallest imputation 
on the honour or integrity of Colonel 
Strachey. Knowing, as I have done, the 
Indian service for many years, it would 
be absurd to suppose that any person 
in the position of a Secretary to the Go- 
vernment of India advocating the borrow- 
ing of money for public purposes could 
have any advantage in carrying the works 
into effect. I know nothing personally 
of Colonel Strachey; and, independently 
of that, I hear that he has retired from the 
service. 


Hong Kong. 


ACTING GOVERNOR OF HONG KONG. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Coronet SYKES said, he rose to call 
the attention of the House to the rendition, 
by the acting Governor of Hong Kong, 
Mr. Mercer, in May, 1865, of a Chinese 
inhabitant of Hong Kong to the Mandarin 
authorities at Canton on an accusation of 
piracy, and to his subsequent barbarous 
execution ; also to call attention to Parlia- 
mentary Paper No. 262, which he held in 
his hand, relating to the surrender to the 
Mandarin authorities by Her Majesty's 


The explanation relates to' naval officers in the China seas of al- 


Colonel Strachey, a distinguished officer | leged pirates, and to ask the Secretary to 


in the Royal Engineers. On the 19th ulti- 
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Parliament, or Orders in Council, or other 
instructions, naval officers serving on the 
coasts of China hold direct communication 
with the Chinese authorities, and surren- 
dered to them the crews of junks whom 
they deemed to be pirates, without the 
intervention of the British Consuls, the 
duly constituted channels of communica- 
tion with the Imperial Government. The 
first case to which his notice referred was 
the crucifixion of a prisoner who had been 
given up by Mr. Mercer in Hong Kong to 
the Chinese authorities at Canton. The 
case was a very painful one, and had ex- 
cited a great deal of popular indignation. 
His attention was first called to the atro- 
cious circumstances by the following state- 
ment in the Hong Kong Overland Trade 
Report :— 


“ Hong Kong, Tuesday, 30 May, 1865. 

“The case of extradition referred to in last 
report as having been made by the Hong Kong 
authorities to the Canton Mandarins of a Taeping 
chief who had taken refuge here, has excited a 
good deal of popular indignation. It would appear 
that the local authorities have not only read the 
treaty erroneously, but that they have no power 
whatever to meddle in the matter, no Ordinance 
ever having been passed to enable them to take 
cognizance of offences under the Tien-tsin Treaty. 
The sad part of the story is the mode of the death 
of the unfortunate man surrendered. He was de- 
manded ona charge of piracy ; the punishment 
for which is decapitation. The surrender was 
made through the British Consul at Canton, who, 
in giving the man up to the Mandarins, notified 
that the accused ought to have a fair trial, and 
that he wished to know when the same would 
take place, as he would make it a duty to watch 
the proceedings. Whether a reply was or was 
not received is not known; but the prisoner was 
taken to the execution ground, tied to a cross, 
and was cut to pieces in a manner too horrible to 
bear recital. When at length death released the 
victim, his heart was cut out, and the soldiers 
mustered around and ate it! After which the 
head was cut off; the idea, in the commission of 
the two last barbarous acts, being that the de- 
ceased should appear in ‘ Hades’ without head 
or heart. The horrible spectacle was witnessed 
by an officer in Her Majesty’s service.” 


Consequent upon the perusal of the above 
statement he (Colonel Sykes) addressed a 
letter, dated the 25th July, 1865, to Earl 
Russell, asking his Lordship to cause in- 
quiry to be made into the conduct of 
Consul Robertson at Canton, and that of 
Mr. Mercer, the acting Governor of Hong 
Kong. Copy of this letter was sent to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Mr. Cardwell), who promptly demanded 
the necessary explanations; and the re- 
sult is the Parliamentary Paper No. 120, 
ordered to be printed on the 20th March, 
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1866, and which is now in the hands of 
Members. It had been stated that the 
case of the individual given up had 
not been judicially investigated. The 
Return to the House gives the details of 
the seizure and judicial investigation be- 
fore the police magistrate, Mr. Whyte. 
The forms certainly had been gone 
through, but the essence of justice was 
wanting, as appears on the face of the 
investigation, and of which Members 
can form their own judgment. The case 
was simply this: — In August, 1861, 
a Chinese, by name, How-Hoi-Low, but 
the acting Viceroy of Canton called him 
How- yook-tin, and Mr. Mercer tried 
him as Ho-yu-teen, arrived in Hong Kong 
and set up ashop there. He must have 
been of some respectability, for he had 
four or five assistants. Very shortly after 
his arrival, a stranger paid him a visit, and 
demanded money from him, saying, if he 
did not give it he should denounce him to 
‘to the Chinese authorities as a pirate for 
having robbed his boat of sugar and opium. 
| Having refused the money demanded, 
| some little time afterwards he was arrested 
by order of Mr. Mercer, and sent before 
| Mr. J. C. Whyte, the police magistrate at 
Hong Kong, on a charge of robbery; the 
acting Viceroy of Canton had demanded 
his surrender on a charge of piracy, and 
Mr. Consul Robertson, in his letter to Mr. 
Mercer, dated the 21st April, 1865, for- 
warding the Viceroy’s letter also, called it 
piracy, but as piracy must be tried by the 
Supreme Court at Hong Kong, Mr. Mercer 
chose to call the act of How-Hoi-Low 
“robbery,” which placed him at the dis- 
posal of Mr. Mercer for rendition, and 
this Mr. Mercer states in his letter in 
the Parliamentary Return No. 120; and 
so strong a personal feeling did Mr. Mercer 
show in the matter, that he actually or- 
dered the acting Attorney General of Hong 
Kong to attend Mr. Whyte’s police court 
to watch the proceedings, that the accused 
might not escape by any quirk of law. 
How-Hoi-Low, when first threatened by a 
Chinese who called himself Chan-Tsun-Kit, 
consulted Mr. Pollard, a barrister at Hong 
Kong, who assured him that he was per- 
fectly safe, and that he could not be given 
up. On the 24th April, 1865, however, 
he was seized by order of Mr. Mercer, 
and examined by the police magistrate, 
Mr. Whyte, Mr. Pollard defending the 
accused. The Viceroy demanded his ren- 
dition on the ground of his having pirati- 
cally taken 3,000 taels in silver from a boat 
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belonging to Chan-Tsun-Kit in the River 
Fook-Shan. His accuser is the only wit- 
ness to the act of piracy, and in the follow- 
ing evidence involves himself in gross 
contradictions :— 


Police Court, Monday, 24th April, 1865. 

“ Chan-Tsun-Kit, declared, deposeth: I am a 
trader, and live in the Toong-Kune district. In 
the first year of Toong-chee, the 17th day of the 
5th Moon (13th June, 1862), I left Shanghae in a 
Ningpo junk for Chun-Kong. I had about 3,000 
taels’ worth of goods, oil, sugar, and opium, on 
board. The next day we were in the Fook-Shan 
River ; at about three or four in the afternoon, I 
was asleep, and was roused up by some people on 
board. I saw two boats near us, one of them 
fired small cannons at us; the crew in my junk, 
which I had hired, all jumped overboard ; I do not 
know if they were drowned, but the river is very 
wide; I had a crew of seven. I remained in the 
junk alone ; the two boats came alongside; there 
were about thirty men on board of them. The 
prisoner was one of them ; he was the head man. 
They took my boat to Fook-Shan ; when there I 
was taken to a shed, and had a chain put on my 
feet. The prisoner told me I must write home to 
my friends for 1,000 dollars to be ransomed. I 
told him I had no more property; I was kept 
there about a month in chains, and was made to 
work for the prisoner, in cutting wood and carry- 
ing as acoolie. 1 was taken about by the prisoner 
by land from place to place, until the Ist day of 
the 7th Moon, of the 3rd year of Toong-chee (2nd 
August, 1864), two years and one and a half month, 
when the prisoner's party was beaten by the 
Mandarins. I do not know the name of the place. 
The prisoner and his party all ran away, and I 
hid myself in the hills until nightfall. Next 
morning, seeing nobody, I made for a place called 
Chan-gong; there I saw some soldiers I knew, 
and told them about my case. I remained about 
ten days at Chan-gong; and then sailed for Hong 
Kong, which I reached on the 15th of last Oc- 
tober ; I stayed here one day, and then went on 
to Canton. On the 15th of last month I came 
here from Canton to buy some goods; I was 
walking on the Praya, when I saw the prisoner 
enter a shop, the Kom-shing-tai, in the Praya 
West. I went back to Canton the next day, and 
wrote to a friend, Chan-Fai-Ting, who had been a 
prisoner with me when I was in the power of the 
prisoner. I told him I had seen the prisoner ; I 
went to the Chinese authorities and stated what I 
had suffered, and that I had seen the prisoner in 
Hong Kong. I was sent here with a Mandarin 
by the Acting Viceroy.—To the Prisoner, I never 
saw you until the day on which I seized you; I 
am not a gambler ; I never asked you to lend me 
money; I did not go to your shop in the 2nd 
Moon this year to ask you to lend me money. 

[Signed, in Chinese.] 


Chan-Fai-Ting says he saw the prisoner 
in the Fook-Shan river at the head of a 
body of men, and his own boat had been 
plundered of salt fish by him, but he did 
not see the piratical plunder of Chan-Tsun- 
Kit’s boat. The accused utterly denied 
the charge—said that he knew the accused 
as a gambler, and that he had never seen 
Colonel Sykes 
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the second witness before. Mr. Pollard 
raised objections to the legality of the 
proceedings, which were disallowed, and 
he then asked for a remand and a copy 
of the evidence. The prisoner was re- 
manded to the Ist May, and admitted to 
bail in two sureties of 250 dollars each, 
which he readily found, testifying to his 
respectable status in Hong Kong. On the Ist 
May the accuser was cross-questioned and 
contradicted his former evidence that he 
was plundered in the Fook-Shan river, but 
says it took place ‘ at Keang-han, which 
is situated on a river a long way from the 
sea,’ and further deposed that the prisoner 
was at the head of several hundred men, 
and went from place to place; the names 
of which he did not know ; but he accom- 
panied the party for moré than two years 
before they were defeated by the Man- 
darins; and he then made histscape. The 
prisoner’s counsel raised legal objections, 
and demanded that the papers should be 
detained in the hands of the police magis- 
trate, with a view to an application to the 
Supreme Court. The objections and de- 
mand were disallowed, and the prisoner 
was committed to gaol pending reference 
to his Excellency the Acting Governor. 
On the 2nd May the Acting Attorney 
General, Mr. Henry John Ball, who had 
attended the police court, reported to the 
Secretary, Mr. Alexander, for the infor- 
mation of Mr. Mercer, that the evidence 
was sufficient against the accused, and that 
delay ought not to be granted to him, to 
appeal from one court to another; and on 
the 3rd day of May, Mr. Mercer, under 
his hand, ordered the gaoler to give the 
accused, How-yu-teen, in charge to the 
captain superintendent of police to be given 
up to the Chinese authorities, and Mr. 
Consul Robertson is informed accordingly ; 
and the unhappy man was given up and 
executed in the barbarous manner de- 
scribed—of the truth of which there could 
not be a doubt, for he (Colonel Sykes) held 
in his hand an autograph letter of an 
officer of H. M. 2nd Battalion, 9th Foot, 
who witnessed the dreadful scene. Half 
a dozen words of comment on the pro- 
ceedings will suffice to prove that had 
there been any disposition in Mr. Mercer 
to save the prisoner from the more or less 
cruel punishment which the Chinese au- 
thorities invariably inflict on criminals, 
and of which, from his long residence 
in China, he was well aware, he did 
not need legal technicalities to justify 
him, as the contradictory evidence of the 
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accuser spoke for itself. He told the 
Viceroy he had been plundered of 3,000 
taels in silver. He deposed before the 
magistrate that it was 3,000 taels’ worth 
of oil, sugar, and opium ; he deposed that 
it took place in the Fook-Shan river, and 
in his cross-examination, in a river a long 
way from the sea. He swore absolutely 
that he had never been to the shop of the 
accused, and had never endeavoured to 
extort money from the accused, while three 
witnesses swore that he did go to the shop 
of the accused, that he did demand money, 
and that he was thrust out of the shop. 
This proof of falsehood should at once 
have quashed all belief in the other parts 
of his story—which was sufficiently im- 
probable—that he had been kept a prisoner 
by the accused for more than two years, 
and taken about the country with him, 
and only made his escape when the Man- 
darins beat the party, at the head of which 
was the accused. But admitting the truth 
of the accusations, that his boat had been 
plundered, he equally proved that How- 
Hoi-Low was an officer at the head of seve- 
ral hundred men, and moved in the dis- 
tricts spoken of by the accuser uncon- 
trolled; and Mr. Mercer ought to have 
known that those districts for those two 
years were in the undisputed possession of 
the troops of the Taeping Emperor, and 
that he must have been an officer of the 
Taeping Government, and the act he had 
committed was in conformity with the | 
rules of war between belligerents, and | 
that when he sought safety in Hong Kong | 
he was a political refugee. Moreover, 
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to the Chinese authorities was a “ culpable 
rendition,” and it has been called by a 
much harsher name by the Editor of a 
Shanghai Journal, who, until he saw the 
Parliamentary paper, had not taken an 
unfavourable view of Mr. Mercer’s con- 
duct. He was glad to find that an order 
had been sent by the Secretary for the 
Colonies that no further rendition should 
take place at Hong Kong without reference 
home. The second part of his notice of 
Motion related to Her Majesty’s naval 
officers in the China seas, placing in the 
hands of the Mandarins the crews of cap- 
tured piratical junks, or, at least, believed 
to be so. From a Return granted to him 
by the House, and dated Admiralty, 
9th May, 1866, it appeared that during 
Admiral King’s command seventy-one 


junks had been captured and burnt, or 


given up to the Mandarins, and 215 of 
their crews were taken prisoners, and 200 
of them given up to the Chinese autho- 
rities without the intervention of the 
British Consular authorities, the remain- 
ing fifteen were given up to British 
authorities. The crews of these junks 
could not have averaged less than thirty 
men each, so that nearly 2,000 must 
have escaped on shore. Some of the pri- 
soners were given up to the Mandarin 
authorities at Amoy, and the horrible 
barbarities perpetrated upon prisoners, 
whether rebels, robbers, or pirates, will 
be judged of from copies of letters which he 
(Colonel Sykes) held in his hand, one from 
on board Her Majesty’s Gunboat Grass- 
hopper from the son of one of his 








Mr. Mercer should have known that 
the districts spoken of by the accuser 
were the field of Major Gordon’s success- 
ful operations against the Taepings, that 
Major Gordon got a map made at the office 
of the Trigonometrical Survey atSouthamp- 
ton of the districts in which he had car- 
ried on his operations, and in that map 
there is not any such river as that de- 
scribed by the accuser Chang-T'sun-Kit! 
Mr. Mercer, in his letter to the Colonial 
Minister (Mr. Cardwell), dated 20th Sep- 
tember, 1865, was pleased to say that he 
(Colonel Sykes) ‘‘had been shamefully 
imposed upon;” but after a deliberate 
consideration of the documents transmitted 
by Mr. Mercer, and comprized in the Par. 
liamentary paper which he held in his 
hand, he (Colonel Sykes) had no hesitation 
in repeating the opinion he had expressed 
in his letter to Earl Russell, that the 
giving up of the then supposed Mo- Wang 





(Colonel Sykes’) constituents in Aberdeen. 
He (Colonel Sykes) stated that his object 
in bringing these revolting scenes to the 
notice of the House was to elicit an opinion 
whether some means could not be devised 
by which Her Majesty’s naval officers 
might be spared from the painful reflections 
that their present duties involved, as being 
the means of handing over human beings 
to such tortures as the letters describe. 
The Chinese authorities had not the power, 
and it may be doubted whether they had 
the will, to repress piracy in the China 
seas, and the maritime police of 1,500 to 
2,000 miles of coast had to be exercised by 
British ships of war and gunboats. But 
to the naval service this was a painful and 
indeed hopeless task, for there was a genc- 
ral impression that very many of the towns 
and villages on the coast were the refuge, 
indeed, domiciles, of pirates, and that the 
Mandarin authorities shared in their plun- 
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der, those only being punished and tor- 
tured who had nothing to give. Testi- 
mony is borne to this corruption in the 
following letter addressed to the Editor of 
the Daily Press, Hong Kong, dated Amoy, 
3lst December, 1865 :— 


“ As this letter will be the last you will receive 
from me this year, I shall wind up with an ac- 
count of some horrible scenes I have witnessed, 
Iler Majesty’s Representative here having ac- 
tually allowed the Chinese Government officials 
to offer one of the greatest insults possible to fo- 
reign residents here, by permitting them to cut 
a Chinese prisoner in pieces whilst living, in front, 
and within ten yards, of European private and 
public residences at Amoy. I witnessed the exe- 
cution of two criminals; one, Yun-tao, a native 
of Tong-wa, was found guilty of conspiracy and 
rebellion, the other, aSampan man, had committed 
murder—both were first beaten with a bamboo. 
The rebel, having received his 300 blows, 
and borne them without a murmur, was taken to 
a cross that had been erected for the purpose, and 
being securely lashed to it in an upright posture, 
with his arms extended, the executioner com- 
menced his horrible butchery by first cutting off 
the flesh above the eyes, next the ears, and then 
the breasts ; then he cut through the muscles of 
each arm, laying the silvery white bone bare, the 
flesh not? being cut off, but left hanging; the 
blood spirting out, and actually bespattering the 
executioner at each pulsation of the heart. Then 
the muscles of the thighs were cut out in the 
same manner. After the executioner had per- 
formed these dreadful tortures upon the poor 
wretch he laid his small knife aside and took ano- 
ther about ten inches long and about an inch 
broad, and cut gashes on each side of the man’s 
chest, laying the ribs bare. Then he made seve- 
ral flourishes with the knife, and then ran it into 
the poor victim’s body, entering just below the 
sternum in the middle of the chest, to the full 
extent ofthe blade. This I thought and hoped 
would prove the coup de grace. But no, for the 
man still breathed, and the executioner still con- 
tinued his bloody task, cutting downwards with 
the knife, and letting out the entrails. He then 
slashed, and cut open the stomach. Then, giving 
a yell, ran his hand in, and seized the man’s 
liver, and cut it out, passing the bleeding, quiver- 
ing mass to his assistant as coolly and in as busi- 
ness-like a manner as though he were opening and 
butchering a pig. This finished the torture, and 
the executioner left the victim in this mutilated 
state, not yet dead, for I saw him give several 
gasps for breath afterwards. He then cut the 
Sampan man’s head off, at the foot of the cross, 
with a single blow, and then returned, and letting 
loose the rebel’s head, which fell forward, he de- 
capitated him, certainly the most merciful stroke 
he had given that day. The bodies were exposed 
on the same wharf, with their legs tied to posts, 
for five days afterwards, to the great annoyance 
of the Europeans who occupied the houses adja- 
cent. 
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The writer then narrates the fate of nine- 
teen pirates captured by the Grasshopper, 
and delivered up to the Tautai. These 
men were tried and condemned to death. 


Colonel Sykes 
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Three of them had friends who paid 
money for their release ; the others were 
brought out for execution, when a respect- 
ably dressed Chinaman came forward and 
offered the Tautai a handkerchief full of 
dollars for the release of two others. The 
bribe was accepted, the two pirates were 
selected from the others, their shackles 
were knocked off, and they were allowed 
to depart with their kind friend and bene- 
factor. The writer then states— 


“ Why it is quite a godsend to them, for our 
gunboats to capture pirates, and give them over 
to them for trial, and punishment ; and this is 
what makes the Chinese authorities so anxious 
always for the gunboats to capture the men, and 
hand them over to them ; so that they may reap 
the golden harvest, whilst our vessels of war and 
their brave crews are working hard, and risking 
their very lives, nominally to suppress piracy, but 
really to catch pirates, to hand over to a lot of 
thieving, lying, and squeezing ‘Jandarins, to 
enrich themselves upon.” 


The author then states his belief that of 
the fifty pirates surrendered by the gun. 
boats in November and December fourteen 
only were put to death. The Parliamen- 
tary Return, No. 262, mentions only 
twenty-seven pirates given up on the Ist 
of November from the Grasshopper, and 
none in December; but the author wit- 
nessed the executions of fourteen pirates 
at Amoy on the 8th of December, given 
up by the Grasshopper, and the chief 
pirate was crucified and cut to pieces in 
the same manner as the rebel had been. 
The truth of this is attested by a letter 
from the son of one of his (Colonel 
Sykes’) constituents in Aberdeen, on 
board the Grasshopper, and which was 
published in the Aberdeen Free Press, on 
the 19th of June, 1866— 


“*T shall just mention some of the Chinese pun- 
ishments which I have witnessed since I have 
been in Amoy. I went on shore the other day. 
It was the end of the Chinese Moon when all these 
things occur. The first I saw were four men who 
were crucified with the nails driven through the 
wrists, and the upper part of the foot, and who 
were let remain there till they died, with the skin 
of their forehead over their eyes. The next was 
three more pirates ; they were put in a cage until 
they were starved to death. That is a common 
punishment. I have seen them where they had 
been in six days, and they turn regularly blue. It 
certainly does want something out of the way to 
try and suppress these pirates, forjbeheading is too 
good for them. I have seen eighteen beheaded at 
once. They are not allowed any block ; they go 
on their knees, and off it comes as clean as a 
whistle. I think that will do for once. I could 
mention some more punishments cruel and more 
severe than any of these, but I forbear; these are 
bad enough.” 
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After such statements and such occur- 
rences, he (Colonel Sykes) maintained that 
it would be a disgrace to the British 
name for us not to interfere to prevent 
the continuance of such atrocities in- 
flicted upon prisoners whom our officers 
had captured. Of course, pirates should 
be punished even with death, but know- 
ingly to deliver them up to torture, is too 
revolting to suppose for one moment that 
the continuance of the practice can be 
sanctioned. The Chinese Government has 
thrown upon us the maritime police of its 
coasts, and we have a right to prescribe 
the conditions on which we will perform 
the hateful work. Captured pirates might 
be sent as convicts to Bermuda or West- 
ern Australia, to our African settlements, 
or elsewhere, to be employed on Public 
Works. Indeed, the foreign Municipa- 
lities at Shanghai had adopted an anal- 
agous plan for Chinese offenders within 
their settlements. Under date of the 15th 
of January, 1866, it was stated, in a 
Shanghai Journal— 
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“That at Shanghai the Municipality, not wish- 
ing to hand over Chinese who had committed 
misdemeanors within the precincts of the foreign 
settlement, to be tortured by the Mandarins, had 
established a chain-gang. The Mandarins objected 
to this, but the Municipality was described as 
determined to carry out the plan.’’ 

If therefore the Chinese Government con- 
sented to surrender its national rights to a 
local minicipality, the British Govern- 
ment surely could impose any condition it 
pleased in respect to the disposal of 
pirates taken by our naval officers, and he 
(Colonel Sykes), in the name of humanity, 
trusted Her Majesty’s Government would 
speedily operate in the matter. He moved 
the adjournment of the House pro formd. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do. now adjourn.”— 
(Colonel Sykes.) 


Mr. NEATE thought the hon. and 
gallant Member deserved the thanks of 
the House for bringing under their notice 
these painful circumstances. He contended 
that as the Chinese authorities had given 
up the guardianship of their own waters, 
they had virtually surrendered their claim 
at International Law to the rendition of 
these offenders, who might therefore be 
dealt with, when captured flagrante delicto, 
by the British authorities. 

Mr. WATKIN rose to order, and in- 
quired whether it was competent for the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel Sykes) 
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to move that the House do now adjourn, | 
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and whether the Motion that the House 
do adjourn until Monday, which was on 
the paper, did not take precedence. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that Supply not 
being on the paper, there was nothing to 
prevent the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
from making the Motion that the House 
do now adjourn. 

Lorv HENRY LENNOX was most 
willing to do justice to the motives of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Aberdeen in 
bringing this subject before the House. Al- 
though it appeared that doubts had been en- 
tertained elsewhere as to the accuracy of 
the facts mentioned by the hon. and gallant 
Member, the Government were unfortu- 
nately well aware of their perfect truth. 
But while deploring the perpetration of 
the horrors that had been detailed by the 
hon. and gallant Member, the Government 
found that there were great difficulties in 
the way of putting an end to them. The 
whole of the first part of the hon. and 
gallant Member’s Question related to the 
conduct of Mr. Mercer, the Governor of 
Hong Kong; this was a question for the Co- 
lonial Office, and therefore the Secretary of 
the Admiralty could not be expected to 
answer it. In answer to the second part 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman’s Ques- 
tion, he might say that the officers of Her 
Majesty’s navy in the Chinese seas acted 
under distinct orders, which were based 
upon the opinion given by the Queen’s 
Advocate and the Law Officers of the Crown 
as long ago as 1855, as to the construction to 
be put upon the 13th Article of the Treaty 
of Tien-tsin of 1843. These orders directed 
that pirates taken in actual crime on the 
high seas were not to be punished except 
by the sentence of a Court of Law, and 
were to be delivered over to the British 
authorities ; but, if the pirates were taken 
in seas within the Chinese jurisdiction, 
they must be handed over to the Chinese 
authorities, with the proviso that they 
were to have a fair trial, and were not to 
be subjected to torture or to any punish- 
ment contrary to the usages of civilized 
countries. Now, it unhappily turned out 
that, notwithstanding promises given in 
accordance with that proviso, the Chinese 
had frequently tortured the prisoners 
handed over to them. But what re- 
medy had the British Government for 
such a breach of faith? The hon. and 
gallant Member suggested that the Go- 
vernment of this country should take the 
matter into their own hands; should 
try the prisoners, and, if guilty, send 
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them to Bermuda or elsewhere. Such a 
course, without entering into fresh ar- 
rangements with the Chinese Government, 
might lead to very serious complications, 
and could not be adopted by the Govern- 
ment. The late Secretary for the Colonies 
had issued the strictest orders that the 
prisoners were not to be given up, unless 
the officers in whose custody they were 
placed were well assured that they would 
have a fair trial, and would not be tor- 
tured. He was sorry to say that, beyond 
issuing such instructions, Her Majesty’s 
Government did not see their way to 
do anything at present. He trusted, 
however, that in time the civilizing influ- 
ence of the Western Powers would put a 
stop to the revolting practices which had 
been referred to by the hon. and gallant 
Member, whom he could assure that any 
reasonable suggestion he might offer, by 
which these horrors might be put a stop 
to, would be gratefully received and ac- 
knowledged by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 
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THE AMERICAN MAILS, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. PIM said, he rose to call the atten- 
tion of the Government to the Return of 
the Voyages of the Mail Steamers between 
Queenstown and America, and to the 
delay which takes place in the transit to 
und from London, especially at Queens- 
town, with respect both to the outward 
and inward mails; and to ask, Whether 
the Post Office authorities intend to take 
any measures to obviate these delays, 
and expedite, as much as possible, the 
transmission of letters between America 
and Great Britain and Ireland; and also 
to inquire when they intend to reduce 
the rate of postage from 1s. to 6d.? In 
so important a matter all the expedition 
possible ought to be employed, and that the 
delays which at present were constantly 
occurring might be prevented by the 
running of express trains in connection 
with the mails. 

Mr. HUNT said, he would reply to the 
hon. Gentleman’s last question first— 
namely, as to the rate of postage. It was 
expected that when the present contracts 
had determined it would be in the power 
of the Post Office to reduce the rate from 
1s. to 6d. With regard to the complaint 
that the mails were unduly detained, he 
must say that it was impossible to avoid 
delay on some occasions. With respect 

Lord Henry Lennox 
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to the outward bound mails, he was in- 
formed by the Post Office authorities that 
the packet from Liverpool was timed to 
arrive at Queenstown not later than four 
in the afternoon. In fair weather the 
packet reached Queenstown before the 
arrival of the mails, and that would ac- 
count for some of the delays in the hon. 
Member’s Return. The trains were cal- 
culated to reach the port at the time when 
the packet was due on the average. There 
was no regular mail train on the Sunday, 
but there was a special train which ar- 
rived at thirty-eight minutes past two, 
and the mails reached the packet at half 
past three. With regard to the Inman 
line, that line was under contract with the 
United States. 
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Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock. 


——e—eerren 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, August 4, 1866. 


MINUTES.}—Pustic Buis—First Reading— 
Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Act Con- 
tinuance * (276); Patriotic Fund* (277); 
Constabulary Force (Ireland) * (278). 

Second Reading—Common Law Courts (Fees 
and Salaries) * (271); Expiring Laws Continu- 
ance * (272). 

Committee — Cattle Diseases Prevention 
Amendment (No. 2) * (274). 


Act 


Their Lordships met; and having gone 
through the Business on the Paper, with- 
out debate— 


House adjourned at One o’clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
before Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, August 4, 1866. 


MINUTES.]—Nzw Memser Sworn — Michael 
Morris, esquire, for Galway Town. 

Serect Commirres —Report—Public Accounts 
[No. 475]. 

Pusuic Birts— Ordered—Indemnity.* 

First Reading—Indemnity * [259]. 

Committee—Foreign Jurisdiction Act Amend- 
ment * [258] [Lords]; Habeas Corpus Suspen- 
sion (Ireland) Act Continuance [256]. 
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Report—Foreign Jurisdiction Act Amendment * 
[258] [Lords]; Habeas Corpus Suspension 
(Ireland) Act Continuance [256]. 

Considered as amended — Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission [252] [Lords] ; Constabulary Force 
(Ireland) * [224]. 

Third Reading — Ecciesiastical 
[262] [Lords{, and passed. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC PRISONERS IN 
WESTMINSTER PRISON, 
EXPLANATION, 


Mr. T. J. MILLER said, that he 


wished to make an explanation in refer- | 


ence to a statement made by the hon. 
Member for Roscommon (The O’Conor 
Don) in reference to the attendance of the 
toman Catholic priest upon the prisoners 
of his faith in the Westminster Prison. 
The hon. Member stated that the priest 


was only allowed to visit the prisoners for | 


two hours a day; but he (Mr. Miller) had 
received the following memorandum from 
the visiting Justices :— 

“ House of Correction at Westminster.—On the 
19th of May, 1866, the Rev. John Wynne was 
approved by the visiting justices for visiting the 
Roman Catholic prisoners in this prison, and he 
was requested to arrange with the matron the 
times when it would be proper for him to attend 
the prisoners, having reference to his convenience 
and the general discipline of the prison. He ac- 
cordingly made his own arrangement with the 
matron, and he has since attended at the prison 
whenever he wished, on an average four hours 
daily, Sundays excepted. With reference to the 
O’Conor Don’s statement in the House of Com- 
mons on the 25th instant, as reported on the 26th, 
and to his letter of the 27th, that ‘in the prison 
at Westminster the Protestant Scripture Reader 
not only circulated his books among members of 
his own religious persuasion, but among the Ro- 
man Catholic prisoners as well,’ it is only neces- 
sary to observe that there has never been a Scrip- 
ture Reader at that prison.—July 30, 1866.” 


He trusted that this explanation would be 
satisfactory to the hon. Member for Ros- 
common. 


NAVY—NAVAL RESERVE.— QUESTION. 

Mr. GRAVES said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, The 
names of the ships at present available in 
the reserves for immediate service ? 

Sirk JOHN PAKINGTON: My hon. 
Friend will, I trust, excuse me if I do 
not give him the names of these ships, 
but I am sorry to say that if I did so the 
list would be a very short one. I regret 


to state I find the reserves by no means 
in a satisfactory condition, or, indeed, in 
such a state as I had a right to find them 
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NAVY—ARMOUR-CLAD SHIPS FOR THE 
PACIFIC.—QUESTION, 


Mr. GRAVES said, he would now beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
The names of the two armour-clad vessels 
, which the late Secretary to the Admiralty 
| stated, on the 15th March, were about to 
| be despatched to the Pacific Ocean, with 
| the dates of their departure ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON, in reply, said, 
he was unable to give the names of the two 
armour-clad ships intended for the Pacific. 
What ships the late Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty might have alluded to in his 
speech of the 15th of March he was unable 
to say, but the Zealous was one of the 
armour-clads now fitting for the Pacific, 
and he supposed she was one of the ships 
to which Lord Clarence Paget might have 

alluded. No armour-clad that he was 
aware of had left England for the Pacific 
station, and none were engaged to go 


| except the Zealous. 


| ARMY—THE MUTINY ACT, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
| would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
| for War, Whether, in future, the Bill of 
the Mutiny Act will, in the usual way, be 
| printed for a proper and reasonable time 

before it is read a second time; and whe- 
| ther, in the 18th section of the Articles of 
| War, under head of Duties and Liabilities, 
the time for which an officer can be de- 
tained under arrest, without being brought 
before a Court Martial, has been altered 
from ‘eight days” in former Articles of 
War to “within a reasonable time” in 
those of this year, without any notice of 
this change having been previously made 
to this House or to the Army? 

Grnerat PEEL said, in reply, that the 
usual course had been pursued in regard 
to the Mutiny Act. It was not printed 
by order of the House. Some forty or 
fifty copies were sent from the War Office 
to the Vote Office for the use of any 
Members who might wish to have them, 
but there was no use in going to the ex- 
pense of printing the Act when no altera- 
tion was made in it. The best course 
would, he thought, be, when the Mutiny 
Bill was laid before the House, to prepare a 
paper pointing out any alterations that 





—so much so that the Admiralty have 
great difficulty in finding relief for the 
ships that return from foreign service. 





might have been made in the Bill, and 
this paper might be printed and distri- 
buted with the Votes. It was true that 
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an alteration had been made in the 18th 
section of the Articles of War, the 
words “eight days” having been left 
out. It formerly stated that an officer 
should be brought before a court martial 
‘* within eight days, or a reasonable time.” 
It was sometimes“*found impossible, how. 
ever, to decide within eight days whether 
an officer should be brought to a court 
martial, and the words now were “within a 
reasonable time.”” The 74th Article of War, 
which also referred to this subject, stated 
that any person who unnecessarily detained 
any prisoner in confinement without bring- 
ing him to trial should himself be subject 
to a court martial and to be punished. The 
alteration in the 18th section was intro- 
duced by the late Judge Advocate a very 
short time before the Mutiny Bill was 
brought in. With respect to no notice of 
the change having been given, he had to 
state that the Articles of War were not 
communicated either to that House or to 
the army. Her Majesty had authority to 
frame Articles of War, which were sub- 
mitted by the Secretary of State for War 
to the Judges, and they then became the 
law of the land. Due notice should be 
given of any alteration in the manner he 
had suggested. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH gave notice 
that next Session, upon the introduction 
of the Mutiny Bill, he would move that, 
in order to prevent in future alterations of 
the Articles of War in important points 
without the knowledge of that House or 
of the army, it was expedient that the 
Articles should be added as a schedule to 
the Mutiny Bill, and should go through 
the same legislatrve proceedings. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION BILL, 


[ZLords.} [smn 252. ] 
CONSIDERATION. THIRD READING. 

Order for consideration read. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 

Mr. MONK moved the addition of the 
following proviso at the end of Mr. Hen- 
ley’s clause, after Clause 16 :— 

“ Provided always that from and after the 29th 
of September next all the seats in the said churches 
of Christ Church. St. Andrew, St. Matthew, St. 
Stephen, St. Mary, St. James-the-Less, and Holy 
Trinity, not held by faculty or prescription, nor 
appropriated under the authority of any Act of 
Parliament or of the deeds of consecration of the 


said churches, shall be for ever free and unappro- 
priated.” 


The object of the proviso was to preserve 
General Peel 
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the seats free for the poor in the large 
district of Westminster. 

Amendment made. 

Bill read the third time, and passed, 
with Amendments. 


HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION (IRE. 
LAND) ACT CONTINUANCE BILL. 
(Lord Naas, Mr. Secretary Walpole, Mr. 

Attorney General for Ireland.) 

[pitt 256.] COMMITTEE. THIRD READING. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Continuation of 29 Viet. c. 1.) 

Mr. REARDEN moved an. Amendment 
in the shape of the following addition to 
the clause :— 

“ But during the continuance of the said Act it 
shall be lawful to admit to bail such person or 
persons as may now be detained in prison, or such 
person or persons as may be arrested after the 
passing of this Act.” 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watsn) said, the law at 
present authorized the acceptance of bail 
under certain circumstances. As the pro- 
posed addition, however, would have the 
effect of giving the magistrates the power 
of accepting bail for the prisoners, he 
should oppose it on the ground that it 
would neutralize the intentions of the 
Act. 

Mr. REARDEN (having previously 
signified his intention to divide) said, 
upon further consideration he thought it 
better to withdraw his Amendment, hoping 
that the Government would not press the 
law severely upon the people, and be- 
lieving that there were no kinder-hearted 
gentlemen throughout broad England than 
some of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; read 
the third time, and passed. 


EXTRADITION TREATIES ACT AMEND- 
MENT BILL [Lords]—Bux 247.] 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
Mr. J. STUART MILL appealed to 
the Government to postpone the further 
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consideration of this Bill, on the ground 
of the absence of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Reading (Sir Francis Gold- 
smid), who had an Amendment on the 
paper, to which he attached great import- 
ance. His hon. Friend was obliged to 
leave the House yesterday before the divi- 
sion, and was probably unaware of the 
intention of the Government to have a 
sitting of the House that day, in order to 
pass that as well as other measures on the 
paper through their remaining stages. 

Mr. WALPOLE asked, whether the 
hon. Member for Westminster was not 
prepared to move the Amendment? 

Mr. J. STUART MILL doubted whe- 
ther he should be able to do justice to the 
subject, as he had come to the House 
totally unprepared to undertake the task. 


Committee deferred till Monday. 


NAVY—THE ROYAL DOCKYARDS, 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: I rise for 


the purpose of moving that the House do 
now adjourn in order to have the oppor- 
tunity of appealing to the indulgence of 


the House while I refer to certain state- 
ments made on a previous day by the hon. 
Member for Lincoln (Mr. Seely). I am 
quite aware that I am somewhat tres- 
passing on the rules of the House, but 
justice to the officers of a public Depart- 
ment impels me to this course, and the 
House is always indulgent where personal 
matters are concerned. The statements do 
not affect myself personally, but men of 
high character in one of the public De- 
partments are of opinion that they are 
erroneous and injurious tothem. I believe 
no part of the very interesting statement 
—for it certainly was interesting—of the 
hon. Gentleman has so much struck the 
public mind as the extravagance which he 
imputed to the dockyards in the repairs of 
boats; and it is most desirable—and I am 
sure nobody will more rejoice, if it can be 
done, than the hon. Member himself—to 
show that he was misled in the statements 
he made on the occasion to which I 
allude. I shall not detain the House, lam 
happy to say, more than a very brief 
period in making the explanation. One of 
the most startling statements was that a 
thirteen-foot cutter had been repaired at a 
cost of £110, while such a cutter newly 
built and fitted would only have cost £42. 
The only inference to be drawn from this 
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statement was that it set forth a case 
showing habitual extravagance, as the sum 
named appeared very excessive. Now, 
the explanation of the statement was that 
the boat in question was a barge prepared 
for the accommodation of his Royal High- 
ness Prince Alfred, and was attached to 
the Racoon frigate, and used by his Royal 
Highness when in the Mediterranean. I 
am not prepared to say that the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s figures were correct, but assuming 
they were, it was an exceptional case ; 
when a barge is prepared for a member of 
the Royal Family, of course more than the 
ordinary expense is incurred. I am sorry 
that the hon. Gentleman did not ascertain 
this fact, or that, if he had done so, he 
did not at once state it to the House, 
seeing that the case in question could 
nét be held to be an illustration of the 
usual expense of repairing boats. The 
next statement the hon. Member made 
was that three twenty-feet gigs cost £90 
repairing, while new boats could have 
been obtained at a cost of only £58. I 
believe these figures were correct. One of 
these boats I have not been able to trace; 
but all of them were boats fitted for a 
purpose similar to that for which the 
former boat was required. Two of them 
are attached to the yacht Enchantress, 
which is sometimes used by the Board of 
Admiralty and sometimes by members of 
the Royal Family. These boats were 
fitted in a manner different from that in 
which ordinary men-of-war’s boats were 
fitted; and, therefore, again I say this is 
not a fair illustration of the cost of re- 
pairing boats in the dockyards. Another 
statement of the hon. Member was that 
in 1864-5 new work with respect to boats 
cost only £1,033, while the repairs cost 
£5,685, or more than five-fold. The in- 
ference which I suppose the hon. Gentle- 
man intended to be drawn from this state- 
ment, and which the public would natur- 
ally draw, was, that a most wasteful ex- 
penditure was incurred in repairing Her 
Majesty’s boats; but the explanation of 
the matter is very simple. Excepting 
barges and launches, all boats for Her 
Majesty’s ships are built by contract, and 
therefore in the building accounts of the 
yards no large item of the cost of building 
boats appears. * These boats, however, are 
repaired in Her Majesty’s dockyards, and 
the cost of repairs would naturally very 
much exceed any charges for original 
construction. I have now to refer to a 
statement of the hon. Gentleman that one 
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cutter had been repaired at a cost of £66, 
which if newly built and fitted would 
have cost only £30. If I remember right 
not one of the statements of the hon. 
Gentleman caused more astonishment in 
the House than this did, and I felt at the 
time convinced that there must be some 
mistake in regard to it. Believing that it 
was most desirable that this matter should 
be clearly understood, I have brought 
down to the House a portion of manu- 
script from the dockyard account for any 
hon. Member to look at who pleases to do 
so, and he will there see that instead of 
one cutter having been repaired at a cost 
of £66, three cutters were repaired for 
that sum. The hon. Gentleman spoke of 
having sent his secretary to the office of 
the Accountant General, and it appeared 
that either the hon. Member or his secre- 
tary, though correct as to the size of the 
boat, had failed to observe the figure 3, 
which showed that the amount of £66 
was to be distributed over three boats. 
Another statement struck me with still 
greater surprise. He said— 


“It appeared that the eighty-three boats re- 
= at a cost of £5,685 had better have been 
urnt, for the dockyard people might have bought 
newly-built eighty-three boats of the same size 
for about the cost incurred in repairing them.” 


Now, I hold in my hands the published 
Return laid before Parliament of the Navy 
dockyards, and if hon. Members will exa- 
mine it they will see that one line runs— 
‘*By boats, building and fitting—83— 
£764,” and underneath, “ By boats, repair- 
ing, altering, and refitting —282—£5,685.” 
The error, therefore, which the hon, Mem- 
ber has made consists in taking the 
eighty-three boats from the upper line, 
and connecting them with £5,685, which 
appears in the lower line. I cannot in 
any other way understand the statement 
of the hon. Gentleman. He has thus 
fallen into a very serious mistake. But 
this is not all. The hon. Member repre- 
sented the repairs of eighty-three boats as 
costing £5,685; but it is necessary to 
state that the 282 boatseven, which stand 
opposite the figures £5,685, did not 
eost the whole of that sum for their 
repairs. The hon. Gentleman does not 
appear to have looked at this entry with 
all the care and accuracy which might 
have been expected from him before 
charging a public Department with extra- 
vagance ; but he had not even looked at it 
with the eyes of a man of business. The 


Sir John Pakington 
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sum of £5,685, as I have before stated, 
does not represent the cost of repairs of 
the 282 boats, but denotes their value 
after having been repaired, and in order 
to ascertain the real cost of repairs the 
value of these before they were repaired 
should be deducted from the total amount. 
I cannot state exactly the sum to be de- 
ducted, but there can be no doubt that 
it is considerable. The House will, there- 
fore, see that the case which the hon. 
Gentleman put before it was one of ex- 
treme exaggeration, and without imput- 
ing anything but right intentions to the 
hon. Gentleman, I may observe very 
respectfully that hon. Members, while 
discharging the most important duty of 
keeping a check upon the public Depart- 
ments, are bound to be very cautious, and 
to secure the utmost accuracy in their 
statements, or there is great danger of 
doing serious injury. As the hon. Gen- 
tleman said a good deal about iron pave- 
ment in the dockyards, I will just touch 
upon that question. He will, no doubt, 
be very glad to hear that experiments are 
in course of progress with regard to the 
real value of that iron. They have not 
proceeded very far, but as far as they have 
proceeded the result is to show that the 
iron varies very greatly in quality. Some 
of it is of very little value, and some, I 
am informed, comes up to the highest 
value stated by the hon. Gentleman. I 
have only to add that while I have thought 
it my duty to explain these items, in 
which the hon. Gentleman has incautiously 
fallen into extreme exaggeration, I have, 
of course, not been able as yet to investi- 
gate all the numerous statements and 
comprehensive figures contained in the 
hon. Gentleman’s speech, and although 
the hon. Member had been incautious in 
his statements, I am by no means prepared 
to say that there was not sufficient re- 
maining in his speech to make it desir- 
able that the whole system of our dockyard 
establishments should be carefully and 
jealously watched. 

Mr. SEELY said, he hoped the House 
would extend to him its indulgence while 
he made a few observations with regard 
to the statement of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite. He had stated that he 
(Mr. Seely) had extremely exaggerated 
the state of the case in the dockyards. If 
he had fallen into any errors, he must 
charge those errors, in a great degree, 
upon the right hon. Baronet himself, for 
he offered, before he made any statement 
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in that House, to place before the right 
hon. Baronet the statement he was about 
to make, accompanied with the proposal 
that the facts which he was about to sub- 
mit to the House should be investigated 
before they were brought forward; but 
the right hon. Baronet declined the offer. 
He could not help expressing a very humble 
but decided opinion, that if the rule were 
observed, not only with regard to Admi- 
ralty matters, but Government matters 
generally, of ascertaining the facts of the 
case before any statement was made in the 
House respecting them, the time of the 
heads of Government Departments, and 
much of the valuable time of that House, 


{Aveusr 4, 1866} 





would be saved, many errors would be 
avoided, and the public would be enabled | 
to come to a correct conclusion as to what | 
the facts of the case were, and they would | 
draw such deductions as common sense | 
would suggest. But the position in which | 
he stood at the present moment was that 
he had made a statement as to facts; and 
the right hon. Gentleman, on a subsequent | 
occasion, had come down to the House, | 
and said that he had extremely exagge- | 
rated the case. He thought he should be | 
able to show that he had not exaggerated | 
the case, and that he was correct in stating | 
that the Admiralty had done work at a) 
cost nearly double what it was worth. 
Moreover, the right hon. Baronet refused 
only the other night to allow the errors 
which he charged him with having fallen 
into to be investigated before any state- 
ment was made in that House, and it ap- 
peared to him (Mr. Seely) to be a rule— 
perhaps to some extent a good one—that, 
while the subordinates in public Depart- 
ments made out as good a case as possible, 
the various Departments joined together 
to defend each other; past and expectant 
as well as present officials joining but too 
often in putting down, if they could, an 
independent Member. The first statement 
which the right hon. Baronet objected to 
was that which he made to the effect that 
a 13-feet cutter cost £110 to repair, when 
a new one would only cost £42, his ex- 
planation being that it was a boat required 
for Prince Alfred. He (Mr. Seely) was 
utterly ignorant of that fact; he had no 
means of knowing it, and he could only 
say that he would not have commented on 
the fact had he been aware that the boat 
was intended for any member of the Royal 
Family. Then the right hon. Baronet stated 
that he (Mr. Seely) by inference wished 
the public to believe that because there 
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was only £1,033 expended in the build- 
ing of new boats, and £5,685 in repairs, 
the cost of repairs was excessive, whereas 
the fact was that the greater number of 
the boats were bought, and that, there- 
fore, the repairs bore no relation to the 
cost of the boats when built. But he 
wished to call the attention of the right 
hon. Baronet to the fact that the repairs 
had been swelled up from year to year. 
In the year 1862-3 the cost of repairs in 
all Her Majesty’s dockyards was only 
£8,713, while in 1863-4 the amount 
swelled to £13,026. Therefore the ar- 
gument with regard to boats being bought 
did not at all meet his objection that the 
repairs in one year had risen from £8,713 
to £13,026. That was a matter which re- 
quired investigation on the part of the 
officials of the Admiralty. The right hon. 
Baronet had commented next on his state- 
ment that a cutter cost £66 to repair, 
when it could have been bought new for 
£30. The right hon. Baronet had said 
that that was the charge for three cutters. 
With regard to that point, he (Mr. Seely) 
found, upon looking at the papers which 
his secretary brought from the Admiralty, 
that the account stood thus. There was 
not any error in copying. [Sir Joan 
Paxtneton: He left out the figure “3.’’] 
No, that was not it. The three cutters to 
which the right hon. Baronet referred were 
not what he alluded to. There was a 
25-feet cutter, No. 2,999, which stood in 
the accounts of the Admiralty at a cost of 
£58 for repairs. This was rather a com- 
plicated question, and he was not certain 
whether he could make it clear to the 
House; but all this difficulty would have 
been avoided if the right hon. Baronet had 
accepted his offer of letting the facts be 
ascertained. It appeared that in 1864-5 the 
Admiralty made a change in the system of 
keeping their accounts. On the debit side 
it was stated that the boats issued for 
repairs were of a certain value, and on the 
creditor side it was stated that the re- 
pairs (which included in this year the 
value of the boats issued) amounted 
to £5,685. He admitted, as a matter 
of course, that the value of the boats 
before they went to have repairs done to 
them, ought to be deducted. It should 
be on the other side of the account. But 
that was not the mode in which the ac- 
counts were presented to the House in 
1863-4. In the accounts for that year 
there was nothing charged for the value 
of the boats when they were sent for re- 
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pairs, so that in 1863-4 whatever sum | that is, £5,685. Of course, he could not 
was charged for repairs, was for repairs | pledge himself to the complete accuracy of 
done on those particular boats. The re- | the figures, but he believed that these 
pairs of the one 25-feet cutter in question, | seventy-seven boats might have been 
which the First Lord erroneously supposes | built for £4,596. He supposed, from what 
to be three 25-feet cutters, are put down | the right hon. Baronet had said, that he 
in the dockyard printed accounts at £58, | might take for granted that his other 
and he would now deduct £10 as being | statements were correct. He (Mr. Seely) 
in all probability the value of that boat, | had stated that £110 had been paid for 
leaving £48 for the repairs. He added | repairing a 30-feet cutter which could 
to that £48, however, 35 per cent, which | have been newly built and fitted for £42. 
the Admiralty now admitted ought to be | In the same way £21 would have built a 
added to get the correct cost of ships|new 22-feet gig upon which £58 had 
(though the amount really added in the| been expended for repairs, and three 
Return of cost of ships for 1864-5 was | 20-feet gigs could have been constructed 
42} per cent), and, of course, must be | and fitted for £58, whereas £90 had been 
added to the cost of boats, and the total | expended upon them for repairs. But 
was £65 as the cost of repairing that | by adding 35 per cent Admiralty data to 
boat. The right hon. Baronet had then | the amount of the repairs as had been 
referred to the eighty-three boats which | added in 1864-5, the cost of the repairs to 
he (Mr. Seely) stated had been repaired | the 30-feet cutter would be increased to 
at a cost of £5,685. Here there was an | £148, of the 22-feet gig to £78, and of 
error, for instead of eighty-three boats|the three 20-feet gigs to £121. He was 
being repaired, only seventy-nine were re-|in error in this respect to some extent, 
paired. This was no great error after all, / inasmuch as he had not made out the 
inasmuch as what he wished to point out } strongest case against the Admiralty. He 
to the House was that the boats repaired | had not added to these amounts of £58 
in that year were repaired at a cost at|and £90 the 35 per cent that ought to 
which new ones could be bought, and he/|have been added. If any professional 
thought he should be able to show that | Accountant, appointed by the right hon. 
he was not far out. If the right hon. | Baronet himself, would go carefully into 
Baronet referred to his written and un- | the figures, he could vouch for it that he 
published account he would find that | would find that the cost of the 22-feet 
the 282 boats repaired and refitted at/| gig, instead of being £58 was £78. He 
Portsmouth at the given cost of £5,685, | made some statements with regard to the 
were seventy-nine boats repaired in that | cost of ships, and as the right hon. Baro- 
year at a cost of £4,475; and 203 re-jnet had disputed some of his figures, 
fitted at a cost of £1,210, making 282/| perhaps the House would allow him to 
boats repaired and refitted at a cost of | mention one or two more instances of ex- 
£5,685. Those seventy-nine boats in- | cessive cost in the construction of ships. 
cluded two steam launches, the cost of} The Zrresistible was built at a cost includ- 
which when new he could not ascertain, |ing the proper percentages of £163,970, 
and he therefore deducted the cost of| whereas she ought only to have cost 
their repairs, £452, leaving seventy-seven | £109,186, being an excess of cost of 
boats repaired at a cost of £4,023.|£74,784. The Victoria cost £329,858, 
The value of the boats being given as| and she ought only to have cost £191,199, 
£1,965 17s. 8d., he would deduct the | being an excess of cost of £138,659. He 
proportion of the seventy-nine repaired— | also mentioned that the Achilles cost 
namely, £553, and there was then left | more than the Warrior by £244,910, and 
£3,470 as the cost of repairs for these | more than the Black Prince by £242,093. 
seventy-seven boats. Adding to that, 35 | There was no explanation, or any attempt 
per cent (omitted in dockyard accounts), | at explanation, of these and various other 
which came to £1,214, the total was | matters to which he alluded, and he pre- 
£4,684. But if the repairs of the two | sumed that he might take for granted that 
steam launches were included, and if 42} | they were correct. He had called the 
per cent (the amount actually added by | attention of the House to extravagance 
the Admiralty to get the correct cost of | which, in his opinion, was represented by 
ships) were added, the repairs of these | upwards of a million sterling; and he 
seventy-nine boats would be found to cost | had only to say, in conclusion, that he 
about the sum he had originally named, | trusted the House would do him the 
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justice to believe that if he had fallen into 
any error it was unintentional. 

Mz. CHILDERS said, that on a former 
oceasion he did not hear the figures quoted 
by the hon. Gentleman, and therefore it 
was impossible for him to give the re- 
quired information. He confined his state- 
ment to what had been done since 1864 
to put the accounts on a satisfactory com- 
mercial basis, and he did not in the 
slightest degree attempt to answer the 
hon. Gentleman. He quite agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman that much of what 
he had complained required to be probed 
to the bottom; and no doubt it would 
be. In many cases it appeared the hon. 
Gentleman had misquoted the figures, and 
in other cases the figures did not justify 
the inferences he had drawn, and to-day 
he had in his defence taken fresh ground 
and drawn new inferences from the cor- 
rected figures; and as the Admiralty had 
promised a full investigation into the hon. 
Gentleman’s complaint, he (Mr. Childers) 
hoped he would pause before he proceeded 
further. With regard, however, to the iron 
ballast laid upon the roads to which the 
hon. Member referred as an instance of ex- 
travagant management, he might state that 
the iron was bought as ballast during the 
French war at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, and was purchased by weight and 
quantity without the slightest reference to 
quality. The Government paid the price 
demanded for the worst kind of iron— 
iron worthless for purposes of manufac- 
ture. And if a large quantity of good 
iron was delivered by those who professed 
to sell to the Government at a time when 
the Government desired to purchase a 
large quantity of bad iron as ballast for 
their ships, it was a very fortunate cir- 
cumstance for the Government, who had 
better dispose of the iron at the best price 
they could obtain. It was within his own 
personal knowledge that the Admiralty had 
on several occasions endeavoured to do two 
things—one was to get rid of their iron 
at the best price, and the other to see 
whether it could be used in any way. 
There were in the three principal dock- 
yards, three of the best mechanical engi- 
neers in this country, and any one who 
would state that they were not acquainted 
with the quality of iron would be con- 
tradicted by the whole of the profession, 
and their opinion was that the iron was 
utterly worthless for manufacturing pur- 
poses. They were directed to institute an 
inquiry whether that iron could be used, 
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and their report was that it could not be 
used in any of the establishments of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Childers) seemed to believe that 
nothing ever went wrong in the manage- 
ment of the Admiralty ; but somehow or 
other the public had got possessed of an 
idea that it was about the worst admi- 
nistered Department of the public service. 
Instead, therefore, of speaking in the 
manner he had done, it would have been 
much better to have lent the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Seely) all the assistance in 
his power, in order to expose the wasteful 
expenditure of the Department with which 
he had been so lately connected. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Seely) was a person ad- 
mirably versed in such matters as these; 
and in endeavouring to ascertain the real 
facts of dockyard management, he had 
been utterly foiled in consequence of the 
mystification which surrounded the ac- 
counts. Was not this fact most condem- 
natory of the Admiralty? It must be 
evident to everyone that if the accounts 
had been kept in a proper manner, and as 
it was right they should be kept, it would 
have been impossible for a Gentleman like 
the hon. Member (Mr. Seely) to have 
made the mistakes and miscalculations 
which he was to-day represented to have 
done. It would be much better if, instead 
of becoming the apologist of Admiralty 
administration, the hon. Member for Pon- 
tefract would indicate new fields of re- 
search to his hon. Friend (Mr. Seely), for 
he believed that if he remained in the 
House of Commons for the rest of his life 
he would never exhaust the abuses of the 
Admiralty. 

Mr. CORRY thought there was a 
very substantial reason why Gentlemen 
who were great departmental reformers 
before coming into office, should cease to 
be so after they had held office—namely, 
that official experience and information 
taught them that things were not so bad 
as they had imagined, and even that a 
great deal was right and proper which 
they had thought to be the reverse before. 
As an instance of this, he might refer to a 
noble Lord (Lord Clarence Paget), who 
afterwards succeeded to the Secretaryship 
of the Admiralty, who asserted in this 
House that £5,000,000 had been spent on 
building and refitting ships, which could 
not be accounted for; but, nevertheless, 
after the noble Lord’s long tenure of office, 
he was not aware that he had left things 
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much better than he found them, or that 
he had been able to substantiate his charge. 
He (Mr. Corry) did not deny that there was 
room for amendment in the management 
of the dockyards; but he did deny that 
there was any foundation for the charge 
of gross extravagance which had been 
brought against them, and it was his 
belief that if dockyard charges were 
higher than those in private yards, the 
public had their money’s worth in the su- 
periority of the work. He could show, by 
instance after instance, that contract-built 
ships were in the end dearer than those 
built in the dockyards, which lasted much 
longer, and did not require such frequent 
repairs. That observation, however, ap- 
plied only to wooden ships, and there was 
no doubt that iron ships could be built as 
advantageously by contractors as in the 
dockyards; but. it was necessary that a 
certain number of iron ships should be 
built in the dockyards in order to give 
the workmen the necessary knowledge 
and experience for effecting extensive re- 
airs. 

4 Mr. J. STUART MILL thought the 
conclusion to be drawn from this discus- 
sion was, that a great improvement had 
been attempted in the mode of conducting 
public business, but that, as is often the 
case with first attempts, it had not proved 
very successful. Every one must feel the 
great advantage it would be to this House 
and the public if the facts in any matter re- 
lating to public expenditure could be au- 
thenticated and agreed upon on both sides 
before the question founded on those facts 
was brought before the House. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Lincoln (Mr. Seely), 
with great credit to himself, applied to be 
allowed to ascertain his facts in the best 
possible way, and with the assistance of 
those best qualified to help him: and the 
Admiralty consented to that arrangement, 
though they did not appear to have per- 
severed in that laudable intention to the 
end. ‘he misunderstanding which ap- 
peared to have arisen was to be regretted, 
as they all knew how much more in- 
formation could be obtained on a com- 
plicated matter across a table than across 
this House, and how much more complete 
and intelligible that information was likely 
to be when asked for in a friendly than in 
a hostile manner. 

Apmrrat ERSKINE inquired if the 
cost of the fittings were included in the 
estimated outlay? They generally cost as 
much as the hull. 


Mr. Corry 
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Mr. SEELY said, the rule at the Ad. 
miralty was to estimate the cost of fittings 
at one-third the entire outlay. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, it would 
not be necessary for the House to meet 
before the usual hour on Monday. 


INDEMNITY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Secretary Watpots, Bill to 
indemnify such persons in the United Kingdom 
as have omitted to qualify themselves for offices 
and emoluments, and to extend the time limited 
for those purposes respectively, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Secretary Watpote, and Mr, 
Hunt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 259.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, August 6, 1866, 


MINUTES.] — Serect Commirrer — Report— 
Office of the Clerk of the Parliaments and 
Office of the Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod. (No. 283.) 

Pustic Buurs— First Reading — Indemnity * 
(284). 

Second Reading—Publie Health (270); Habeas 
Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Act Continuance 
(276); Patriotic Fund * (277) ; Constabulary 
Force (Ireland) (278) negatived. 

Committee — Turnpike Trusts Arrangements * 
(247); Poor Law Amendment * (248); Aber- 
deen Provisional Order Confirmation * (234); 
Inclosure (No. 2) * (236); Public Libraries Act 
Amendment * (279); Turnpike Acts Continu- 
ance * (280) ; Local Government Supple- 
mental (No. 4)* (254); Railways (Ireland) 
Temporary Advances * (255); Bills of Sale Act 
(1854) Amendment * (256); Oysters Cultiva- 
tion (Ireland)* (257); Naval Discipline * 
(258) ; Dockyard Extensions * (259) ; Conso- 
lidated Fund (Appropriation)*; Landed Estates 
Court, &e. (Ireland) * (260); New Zealand * 
(261); Prisons * (263); Industrial Schools 
(282); Reformatory Schools (281); Common 
Law Courts (Fees and Salaries) * (271); Ex- 
piring Laws Continuance * (272). 

Report—Court of Session (Scotland)* (230); 
‘Turnpike Trusts Arrangements * (247); Poor 
Law Amendment* (248); Aberdeen Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation * (234); Inclosure 
(No. 2)* (236); Public Libraries Act Amend- 
ment * (279); Turnpike Acts Continuance * 
(280); Local Government Supplemental (No. 4)* 
(254); Railways (Ireland) Temporary Advances* 
(255); Bills of Sale Act (1854) Amendment * 
(256) ; Oysters Cultivation (Ireland) * (257); 
Naval Discipline * (258); Dockyard Exten- 
sions * (259); Consolidated Fund (Appropria- 
tion) *; Landed Estates Court, &c. (Ireland)* 
(260); New Zealand * (261); Prisons * (263) ; 
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Industrial Schools (282); Reformatory 
Schools (281); Common Law Courts (Fees 
and Salaries)* (271); Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance* (272); Cattle Diseases Prevention 
Act Amendment (No. 2) * (262). 

Third Reading—Public Health (270); Straits 
Settlements * (211); Metropolitan Commons * 
250). 

Reval p—_-, Lands [29 & 30 Viet. 

¢. 62]; Glebe Lands (Scotland) [29 & 30 Vict. 

¢. m1 British Columbia [29 & 30 Vict. c. 67] ; 

Land Tax Commissioners’ Names [29 & 30 

Vict. c. 59]; Militia Pay [29 & 30 Vict.c. 60); 

Drainage and Improvement of Lands Act (Ire- 

land) Provisional Order [29 & 30 Vict. c. 61] ; 

New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land 

Government [29 & 30 Vict. c.’74]; New Forest 

Poor Relief [29 & 30 Vict. c. 66); Courts of 

Justice [29 & 30 Vict. c. 63]; Inland Revenue 

[29 & 30 Vict. c. 64]; Colonial Branch Mints 

f29 & 30 Vict. c. 65] ; Public Works, Harbours, 

é&c. [29 & 30 Vict. c. 72]; Public Works Loans 

(Ireland) [29 & 30 Vict. c. 73]; Carriage and 

Deposit of Dangerous Goods [29 & 30 Vict. 

ce. 69]; National Gallery Enlargement [29 

& 30 Vict. c. 83); Pensions [29 & 30 Viet. 

ec. 68] ; Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation 

[29 & 30 Vict. c. 58]; Parochial Buildings 

(Scotland) Act Amendment [29 & 30 Vict. 

e. 75]; Fees (Public Departments) [29 & 30 

Vict. c. 76]; Parishes (Scotland) Act (1844) 

Amendment [29 & 30 Vict. c. 77]; County 

Assessments [29 & 30 Vict. c. 78]; Ecclesi- 

astical Leases (Isle of Man) [29 & 30 Vict. 

ec. 81]; Standards of Weights, Measures, and 

Coinage [29 & 30 Vict. c. 82]; Dean Forest 

(Walmore and the Bearce Commons) (29 & 30 

Vict. c. 70]; Attorneys and Solicitors (Ireland) 

1866 [29 & 30 Vict. c. 84] ; Local Government 

Supplemental (No. 2) [29 & 30 Vict. c. 79]; 

Land Drainage Supplemental (No. 2) [29 & 30 

Vict. ec. 80}; Oyster Bed Licences (Ireland) 

[29 & 30 Vict. c. 88]; Oyster and Mussel 

Fisheries [29 & 30 Vict. c. 85]; Rochdale 

Vicarage [29 & 30 Vict. c. 86]; Thames Navi- 

gation [29 & 30 Vict. c. 89]; Foreign Juris- 

diction Act Amendment [29 & 30 Vict. c. 87]. 


Lieutenant-General the Right Honour- 
able Sir Hugh Henry Rose, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I., General Commanding Her Ma- 
jesty’s Forces in Ireland, having been 
created Baron Strathnairn of Strathnairn 
in the County of Nairn and of Jhansi in 
the East Indies—Was, in the usual Man- 
ner, introduced, 


Pennant, 


Edmond Gordon Douglas 
Esquire, having been created Baron Pen- 
ryhn of Llandegai—Was, in the usual 
Manner, introduced. ; 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE DWELLINGS OF 
THE WORKING CLASSES.—QUESTION. 
Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, he 
wished to ask a Question of the First Lord 
of the Treasury. Some short time ago an 
Act was passed empowering the Treasury 
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to advance monies to companies formed 
for improving the dwellings of the working 
classes in towns and other populous places; 
and in that Act it was provided that the 
Treasurer should draw up regulations as 
to the terms upon which money should be 
advanced. A great number of persons were 
impatient to commence operations, so soon 
as the regulations were made known ; and 
he should therefore be glad to hear what 
progress had been made ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY was happy to say 
that the regulations had been prepared, 
and he expected to be able to lay them 
upon the table that evening. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL—(No, 270.) 
(The Lord President.) 
SECOND READING, THIRD READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Duxe or BUCKINGHAM, in 
moving the second reading of the Bill, 
said, that the question of the public health 
had received so much attention, and had 
been so frequently the subject of legislation 
within the last few years, that it was quite 
unnecessary for him to enter into the rea- 
sons that had induced the late Government 
to bring in this measure, or the present 
Government to carry it on. Almost every 
year in the last twenty had shown some 
new attempt at improving the sanitary 
condition of the country, and during the 
present Session a Bill on the subject had 
been introduced into the House of Com- 
mons, and having gone through a Select 
Committee, in which it was carefully dis- 
cussed, and subsequently through a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, it had passed 
the other House of Parliament. That 
was the Bill now before their Lord- 
ships. The measure dealt with a great 
many matters, but it might be divided 
principally into three parts. The first dealt 
with the case of the sewer authorities, and 
the amendment of the Sewage Outfalls 
Act of 1865 ; the second part amended the 
powers of removal of nuisances under the 
Nuisances Removal Act; and the third 
part was of a miscellaneous character, but 
comprised, perhaps, the most important 
part of the Bill. It amended the law in 
reference to several points which it was 
found could not be dealt with under any 
previous Act of Parliament. The defects 
of the present law in these respects were 
proved to give rise to very serious evils, 
which were especially important at such a 
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time as the present, when serious epidemics 
prevailed. In the third part, the principal 
subjects dealt with were those of the regu- 
lation of lodging-houses, the power to pa- 
rishes to provide hospitals and places of 
accommodation for the sick ; the prohibi- 
tion of persons suffering from any infec- 
tious disease passing through the public 
streets, or in public vehicles ; and the pro- 
hibition against persons keeping open lodg- 
ing-houses ; keeping within their lodgings 
persons suffering under any epidemic or 
infectious disease. There were also most 
important powers with respect to burials ; 
and also clauses in reference to cases of 
infectious or epidemic disease breaking out 
on ships or vessels in port, but at places 
beyond the present jurisdiction of the local 
boards. The fourth part of the Bill simply 
extended its provisions to Ireland. One 
very important part of the Bill was that 
which gave power to the Secretary of 
State, in the event of the local authorities 
under certain circumstances not electing, 
to exercise the power vested in them. The 
present state of some of the principal towns, 
and also parts of this metropolis, rendered 
it of the greatest possible urgency that 
additional powers should be conferred upon 
local authorities and those whose duty it 
was to deal with sanitary matters in towns; 
and it was also found to be of great im- 
portance to amend some of the defects and 
want of powers that were found to exist 
under the present law. He felt that this 
Bill was of such importance that, if the 
House should agree to the second reading, 
he should be justified in asking their Lord- 
ships to suspend the Standing Orders, so 
as to pass the Bill through the various 
stages, and enable it to become law at the 
earliest possible moment. He might men- 
tion that in the other House the matter had 
undergone considerable discussion ; two or 
three points especially had been dealt with 
by the Select Committee, and subsequently 
by a Committee of the Whole House ; and 
it had been modified in accordance with 
what was felt to be the general opinion of 
the public and of the other House. 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord President.) 

Eant GRANVILLE said, that the Bill 
was necessitated by the very great anoma- 
lies which existed under the present state 
of the law with regard to the public health. 
It was most important that something 
should be done with regard to the water 
supply ; and to his mind the most import- 
ant portion of the Bill was that which re- 


The Duke of Buckingham 
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lated to that subject. He thought, how- 
ever, that some amendments would be 
found expedient, whenever it should be 
deemed convenient to consolidate all the 
laws relating to these questions. 

Tae Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he did not doubt that this was a measure 
of the highest importance ; but still, he 
could not conceal from himself that it 
proposed to confer very large powers in a 
very summary manner, and he though: it 
rather sharp practice to ask their Lord- 
ships to pass a measure of such import- 
ance through all its stages with such 
rapidity. Still, the requirement was urgent, 
and their Lordships must conform to the 
necessity of the case. He was anxious to 
express his gratitude both to the late and 
the present Government for having brought 
in and forwarded this measure. But 
strong as some of the provisions of this 
measure were, it did not, in his opinion, 
go far enough to remedy the ten thousand 
evils of which they had to complain— 
something was required in order to 
strengthen the hands of the Government. 
Let their Lordships consider that though 
we were not insensible to the present 
necessity, we had been utterly regard- 
less of the prevention of disease, and had 
despised the experience we had been gain- 
ing for so many years. In 1830, and 
afterwards in 1849, we had been told of 
the condition of the water supply and of 
the pernicious consequences of overcrowd- 
ing ; and now, after thirty years of warn- 
ing, we were in a worse condition with 
respect to both. In the history of the 
world he did not believe there was to 
be found an instance of so many thou- 
sands huddled together in so disgrace- 
ful, filthy, and indecent a manner as 
now in the City of London. There was 
a great deal which ought to attract 
attention in the question of the water 
supply, not only in regard to the quality 
of the water, but also in reference to 
its distribution and the conduct of the 
Companies, and he therefore gave notice 
that, in the course of the next Session, he 
would call their Lordships’ attention to 
the whole subject of the water supply of 
this metropolis, with a view to its improve- 
ment. In the Registrar General’s Report 
a few days ago there was an account of 
a visit of the Deputy Registrar to the 
East End of London, which contained a 
statement of the water he saw, tasted, 
and analyzed. If their Lordships read his 
description of the internal condition of the 
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dwellings, and the supply and condition of 
the water, they would see that it was per- 
fectly disgraceful and horrible. He hoped 
another Session would not be allowed to 
pass without providing a remedy. It was 
absolutely necessary that larger powers 
should be conferred on those engaged in 
the administration of the internal affairs 
of the metropolis. He was glad the Bill 
had been brought in, and he was sure the 
powers which it conferred would be most 
ably exercised by the noble Duke who was 
now charged with the duty. 

Tae Eart or CARNARVON wished 
to be allowed to notice some changes and 
modifications which would be introduced 
with respect to a matter cognate with that 
dealt with by this Bill. By the Passenger 
Act it was provided that every ship car- 
rying 100 passengers should be provided 
with a surgeon. It had been represented 
that in the present state of cholera a 
ship carrying fewer passengers would be 
subjected to very great danger if it had 
no surgeon. It was therefore resolved that 
in the course of a few days an Order in 
Council should be issued which would re- 
quire that after the 20th instant every 
ship carrying passengers should take a 
surgeon with it. 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly; Committee negatived; Standing 
Orders Nos. 37 and 38 considered (accord- 
ing to Order) and dispensed with; Bill 
read 3*, and passed. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS BILL—(No. 282.) 
( The Earl of Devon.) 
COMMITTEE. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order.) 

Tae Ear or DENBIGH expressed his 
regret that the provisions with respect to 
the visitation of children not belonging to 
the Established Church and their attend- 
ance at divine service had been left per- 
missive in their character, because it had 
been found that in nine cases out of ten 
simple permission amounted practically to 
absolute prohibition, owing to the bigoted 
opposition to which those professing the 
Roman Catholic religion were exposed. He 
was consoled, however, by the assurance 
given by the Home Secretary that the 
whole question should be considered during 
the recess with a view to legislation next 
year, when he hoped that that which was 
now permissive would be made compul- 
sory. 
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Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
Amendments made: Bill to be read 3* 
To-morrow, and to be printed as amended. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS BILL. 
(The Earl of Devon.) 
(No. 281.) comMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order. ) 


Tue Eart or DEVON said, that the 
remarks of the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Denbigh) applied to this Bill as well as to 
the previous one, and he therefore desired 
to express his own readiness, and that of 
the Government, to place the subject, with 
a due regard to the rights of conscience, 
on a satisfactory footing. It was in no way 
intended, by postponing any clauses for 
carrying out this object, to preclude what 
he hoped would be satisfactory legislation 
next year. 

Tue Eart or DENBIGH regretted 
an Amendment which had been made in 
this Bill in the course of its passage through 
the other House, the effect of which was 
to make the visitation by a priest or minis- 
ter of a youthful offender, and his attend- 
ance at a service other than that of the 
Established Church, dependent upon the 
requisition of a parent or guardian, who 
might be resident at such a distance as to 
render his interposition practically impos- 
sible. 

Tue Eart or DEVON concurred in 
regretting that the original clause had not 
been retained in the Bill. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
Amendments made: Bill to be read 3* 
To-morrow, and to be printed as amended. 


HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION (IRE- 
LAND) ACT CONTINUANCE BILL, 
(The Earl of Derby.) 

(No. 276) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, it is 
with great reluctance that I rise to move 
the second reading of this Bill ; for nothing 
would have been more gratifying to me than 
to be able to state to your Lordships that, 
in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the condition of Ireland was now 
such, and the discontent and the conspi- 
racy which have long prevailed had become 
so far extinguished as to allow us to revert 
to the provisions of the ordinary law, in- 
stead of asking for the continuance of tlie 
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extraordinary measure of the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act. But, however 
desirable it might be that such a course 
should be pursued, we cannot undertake 
the responsibility of allowing Parliament to 
disperse without first taking powers to 
carry into effect the provisions of the Act 
which has been considered during the pre- 
sent Session indispensable for the preser- 
vation of the peace of Ireland. I need not 
now refer to the circumstances which were 
stated by Her Majesty’s late Government 
at the commencement of the Session, as 
the reason why there should be confided to 
them the extraordinary powers they de- 
manded—and which were confided to them, 
I believe, without a dissentient voice being 
raised in Parliament—for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the loyal and peaceable inhabitants 
of Ireland from the effects of one of the 
most dangerous and treasonable conspira- 
cies which ever existed in any country. I 
am quite sure this extraordinary measure 
was not applied for one single moment 
before it was necessary :—indeed, if I were 
to express my own opinion on the subject, 
I should say that the fault of the late Go- 
vernment was rather in delaying the appli- 
cation of the remedy until the conspiracy 
had attained to a strength and confidence 
which rendered it much more difficult to 
grapple with than would have been the 
case atan earlier period. Still, this was a 
fault no doubt on the right side, because 
no Government, without some absolute ne- 
cessity, would be desirous of going beyond 
the ordinary powers of the law, and thereby 
curtail the liberties of the people. The 
operations after the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act were carried out by 
the Executive, under the authority of the 
noble Earl whom I see opposite (the Earl 
of Kimberley), with an amount of firmness, 
and at the same time of temper and mode- 
ration, which reflect the highest credit on 
the manner in which he discharged the 
duties of his office. The effect of the mea- 
sure in restoring peace and tranquillity to 
Ireland was most remarkable. I am happy 
to say that during the present year the re- 
turns from the assizes show a remarkable 
diminution in the amount of ordinary crime 
in that country; but, at the same time, 
with regard to the Fenian conspiracy, al- 
though the measures which were adopted 
have checked its outward manifestation, I 
cannot flatter myself that its spirit has been 
by any means subdued. Thatis also the opi- 
nion entertained by the late Government. 
The spirit still exists to a dangerous ex- 
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tent, and with an impulsive population like 
that of Ireland, the permission to agitators 
to carry on their operations unchecked by 
any extraordinary measures of coercion 
would be liable to throw the country again 
into the greatest confusion and danger, 
The measure passed at the beginning of 
the Session has been acted upon, as I said 
before, with temper and moderation. A 
very considerable number of persons have 
been arrested under its provisions, but of 
these a large proportion—I believe more 
than one-half — have given security for 
their future good conduct, and the ob- 
servance of the law, and have been 
thereupon set at liberty. It is the earnest 
desire of Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment to extend that system as much as 
possible, and to allow the dismissal from 
prison of all persons who can give any se- 
eurity, or who can hold out any prospect 
that they will act for the future as loyal 
subjects of the Crown. But there are a 
considerable number of persons from whom 
no such security can be obtained or ex- 
pected, and who, in point of fact, still main- 
tain the language of defiance towards the 
authorities. Now, to let all these persons 
loose upon society would, in my opinion, 
be to incur a responsibility which no Go- 
vernment with a proper sense of duty to 
its Sovereign and the country ought to take 
upon themselves, for a period of five or six 
months during which the sittings of Parlia- 
ment will be suspended. But itis not only 
with regard to the persons who in Ireland 
have been removed from the scene of their 
dangerous attempts—nor is it with regard 
to them chiefly—that the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act has had a most bene- 
ficial effect, and that its repeal would be 
most injurious. A great portion of this 
formidable conspiracy is not of Irish birth. 
It comes from foreign agents—self-expa- 
triated Irishmen perhaps—who carry on & 
treasonable conspiracy against the land of 
their birth, being secure under the laws of 
the country to which they have transferred 
their allegiance. At the time of the pass- 
ing of the Suspension Act we know that 
a great number of these persons were in 
Ireland, spreading their opinions among 
the impulsive and easily deluded population 
of that country. When the Act was passed, 
and they found themselves amenable to the 
law, @ great many returned to America, and 
from the time of their departure the main- 
tenance of peace in Ireland is attributable 
rather to their absence from the country 
than to the imprisonment of those who re- 
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main, The repeal of the Act at the close 
of the Session would give to those persons 
the opportunity of returning to Ireland with 
perfect impunity, and of renewing those 
designs which they have never abandoned, 
and which they now put forward in the 
United States with the utmost confidence 
and effrontery. Repeal the Act and you will 
again admit those dangerous agents into 
Ireland, and the population will be exposed 
afresh to all the dangers from which the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act has 
exempted them. I think it is much more 
with reference to these foreign agents, who 
would return to renew sedition and agita- 
tion in Ireland, than to the native popu- 
lation, that it is desirable to renew the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. I 
certainly believe that with the renewal of 
that dangerous element, and with powers 
conferred upon the Government — which 
will, I feel confident, be executed with 
firmness and at the same time with mo- 
deration, and with an anxious desire to 
protect the peaceable and loyal inbahitants 
of the country—I believe that though this 
suspension may be regarded as, and in 
fact is, a curtailment to a certain extent 
of the liberty of the people, the well-dis- 
posed portion of the population of Ireland 
will hail it as the greatest protection to 
their lives and liberties during the ensuing 
autumn and winter. I trust that at the 
commencement of next Session the state 
of matters will be so far improved that we 
may be able to ask Parliament to revert to 
the ordinary powers of the law ; but, at the 
present moment, I am convinced I should 
not be doing my duty if I did not ask your 
Lordships to intrust to the present Go- 
vernment until the next meeting of Parlia- 
ment the same powers which were intrusted 
to the late Government. 


Moved, ** That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl of Derby.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I am sure that all your Lordships 
will share, as I do, the regret expressed 
by the noble Earl as to the necessity for 
again proposing that the Habeas Corpus 
Act should be suspended in Ireland ; but 
I am bound to say, that had I remained in 
office, it was my intention to recommend 
to the late Government that this course 
should be adopted, and from communica- 
tions with my late Colleagues, I have 
reason to know that my recommendation 
would have been acted upon. Your Lord- 
ships will therefore see that I cannot. do 
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otherwise than approve the conduct of the 
present Government in bringing forward 
this Bill. The noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby) alluded to the state of ordinary 
crime in Ireland, which I am happy to 
say is at present at a very low ebb. That 
fact has been adduced by some persons as 
a reason for objecting to the continuation 
of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act; but I think a little reflection and 
consideration will satisfy your Lordships 
that there is no direct connection between 
ordinary crime in Ireland and the Fenian 
conspiracy, against which this Bill is ex- 
clusively directed. The ordinary crime of 
Ireland had for a considerable time—after 
an increase occurring during a series of 
years of bad harvests—again steadily di- 
minished, and when the Fenian conspi- 
racy was at its height, ordinary crime 
was at a much lower ebb in the coun- 
try than it had been for some years. 
There is, in fact, no connection between 
the two things, except that the criminal 
population might be ready to take ad- 
vantage of disorder and confusion to pur- 
sue their avocations. There is no doubt 
that at the present moment the tran- 
quillity of Ireland, and the absence of 
crime from the country, is a subject 
of just congratulation ; but I never- 
theless feel it my duty to say that | 
agree with the noble Earl in believing 
that a dangerous spirit continues to exist 
in some portions of the population. I 
think that in consequence of the conspi- 
racy never having broken out into actual 
rebellion, few persons, except those who 
have had the opportunity which I have 
had of seeing all the information that 
could be collected by the Government, 
know how formidable and how dangerous 
a conspiracy really existed in Ireland. I 
should have felt more hesitation in speak- 
ing in this way—because it might seem to 
magnify any merit of mine in preventing 
an outbreak—if that opinion had not been 
expressed by the noble Earl opposite ; 
but, as that opinion has been expressed, I 
think it is my duty to state to your Lord- 
ships and to the country that I am per- 
suaded that since the year 1798 there has 
not existed so dangerous a condition of 
the minds of people in Ireland as that 
which existed in the past year. I say 
this deliberately, after much reflection 
and consideration, and after communicat- 
ing with those who played a principal part 
in the movement of 1848. I think there 
can be no doubt that the conspiracy in the 
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last-named year, though it actually broke 
out into a slight rebellion, was far less 
formidable than the conspiracy which I 
hope we have now toa considerable ex- | 
tent overcome. The reason why this con- 
spiracy was so formidable was that alluded | 
to by the noble Earl—namely, because to | 
a great extent it has its roots in a foreign 
country. If it were not for the encour- | 
agement and support which the conspi- | 
racy received from persons who were | 
themselves exempt from the dangers in- | 
curred by those who remained in Ireland, | 
though there might exist in some parts of | 
Ireland discontent bordering upon disaf- 
fection against the Queen’s Government, 
yet such disaffection would never have 
assumed the form of a conspiracy which 
could be at all formidable and likely to 
endanger the tranquillity of the country. 
But as long as you have a large and 
extensive society in a foreign land, sup- 
ported by considerable sums of money, 
and sending emissaries into Ireland for 
the purpose of sowing disaffection through- 
out the country, you will not be free from 
solicitude concerning the possibility of an 
outbreak. Another fact well worth atten- ! 
tion is that the persons who were most 
active in promoting the conspiracy were 
not the poorer and more ignorant classes, 
but persons I can best describe as belong- 
ing to the artizan and small tradesman 
classes. It would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that many intelligent persons were 
not connected with the conspiracy. It is 
quite true—and the circumstance is a most 
fortunate one—that there were no owners 
of property or persons occupying high social 
or professional position in Ireland who took 
any part whatever in this movement; but, 
at the same time, the leaders and moving 
spirits of the conspiracy, though belonging, 
as I have said, to the artizans and humbler 
trading classes, were, nevertheless, persons 
whose energy and ability rendered them 
difficult to contend with. As regards the 
farming classes—of whom I have fre- 
quently seen it asserted that they did not 
sympathize with this sedition—I regret 
that in its full extent I cannot repeat that 
statement. In the South and West of Ire- 
land, although the occupiers of farms did 
not take a prominent part in the conspi- 
racy, yet, as a matter of fact, it was known 
that had the rebellion actually broken out 
in many parts of the country they would 
have been prepared to join it. I do not 
intend to pursue this theme, but I have 
said enough to show you that this sedition, 
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the rise of which has been comparatively 
slow (for it has been in preparation for 
some years) cannot be expected to vanish 
in a moment by the mere enactment of a 
law suspending the Habeas Corpus, in the 
same manner that sedition vanished in 
1848 ; and I am convinced that it is only 
wise and prudent to continue for a time 
the exceptional powers of the Government, 
because if those exceptional powers did 
not exist you would see a revival of sedi- 
tion, you would lose the opportunity of 
stamping out the embers, and of prevent- 
ing the rebellious spirit from again attain- 
More than 
this—there would be extreme inconveni- 
ence in the expiry at the present time of 
the exceptional powers given to the Go- 
vernment, for there still remain in prison 
under the Lord Lieutenant’s warrant a con- 
siderable number of persons ; and suddenly 
to let these persons loose without any 
guarantee whatever as to their future con- 
duct would have an exceedingly injurious 
effect. It might very possibly happen that 
not long afterwards some fresh seditious 
movement would take place, and Parlia- 
ment being then not sitting, the Govern- 
ment would find itself in a position of 
embarrassment from not having power to 
deal with the emergency. And therefore 
this must not be looked upon as a measure 
of coercion, levelled in an invidious manner 
against Ireland, but as a measure of ordi- 
nary precaution, such as any Government, 
looking to its safety and security, would 
adopt at the present moment. I am con- 
vinced that even the Fenians themselves 
would acknowledge this measure to be wise 
and sensible. I have myself received more 
than one letter from persons who had been 
confined under my warrant and were sub- 
sequently released, expressing, I am happy 
to say, their satisfaction with the manner 
in which they had been treated during 
their imprisonment, and stating that it was 
impossible to blame the Government for 
taking measures such as any Government 
with a regard for its security must be ex- 
pected to take. The writers were perfectly 
honest in their admissions that they had 
intended to overthrow the Queen’s Govern- 
ment, but added that they thought the 
Government perfectly justified in taking 
means to prevent their success. No per- 
sons, I venture to think, would be more 
surprised than those still in prison if Her 
Majesty’s Government took so unwary 4 
course as suddenly and without any 
guarantee to release them all from con- 
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finement. As the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby) has observed, the powers conferred 
by the Act have hitherto been exercised 
with moderation; there can therefore be 
little hesitation in renewing them. I have 
obtained a return of the number of per- 
sons who had been arrested up to the 
time of my leaving Ireland, and I find that 
they were in all 756 persons, of whom, on 
the 25rd of July, when the return was 
made up, there remained in prison 339. 
Your Lordships will see from this that 


although a considerable number of persons | 
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cieties without let or hindrance, the moment 
they actually broke through the neutrality 
laws and invaded a friendly country, the 
United States authorities did not shrink 
from doing their duty, but interfered in 
the most prompt and effectual manner. 
The noble Earl opposite has been pleased 
to mention with approval the manner in 
which I exercised the power given under 
this Act. [The Earl of Dersy: Hear, 
hear!] I can assure the noble Earl that 
such approval is to me a matter of very 
great satisfaction ; for, although the re- 


were necessarily arrested, the Government | sult has been so far fortunate that no re- 
showed every disposition wherever they | bellion actually broke out yet I can un- 


had an opportunity of doing so to release 
the prisoners, either on condition of their 


leaving the country or of their giving bail. | 


And I| cannot pass from this branch of the 
subject without acknowledging with grati- 
tude the temperate manner in which the 
United States Consul in Dublin, instructed 
to make various representations with re- 
gard to persons who were either native-born 
United States citizens or naturalized Ame- 
rican citizens, conducted his representa- 
tion. As United States Consul he natu- 
rally did not shrink from the duty of 
bringing under my notice the cases of such 
persons as his Government felt interested 
in; but it is only due to that gentleman 
to state that throughout the communica- 
tions which I had with him he showed very 
great moderation, and, if I may be per- 
mitted to use the word, very great discre- 
tion. I am satisfied that in what he did 
he was acting under the direction of the 
United States Minister in London. We 
have accordingly to thank both the United 
States Minister in London and the United 
States Government in America for the 
very prudent, moderate, and friendly man- 
ner in which they behaved with regard to 
all American citizens, born or naturalized, 
who might happen to be arrested under 
this Act. It gave me great satisfaction 
to be able to release several of these 
persons on their undertaking to return 
to the United States. This action of 
the American Government is the more 
important, remembering that there exists 
in that country a society formed for the 
express purpose of carrying on treason 
against the Sovereign of these realms. 
Nothing tended more strongly to discou- 
rage the hopes of the Fenians than the 
discovery that although, owing to the 
peculiar character of the Government of 
the United States, they might be per- 
mitted to carry on meetings and form so- 
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feignedly assure your Lordships that the 
whole of the last winter was a time to me 
of very great anxiety. The noble Earl 
said, but with a personal courtesy that 
deprived the observation of all unpleasant- 
ness, that possibly the measures of the 
Government were not taken sufficiently 
soon. Now here I must observe that 
there is nothing more difficult than rightly 
to estimate the true nature of a conspiracy 
of this kind, and to know the precise 
moment at which it is ripe enough to 
strike; because your Lordships will see 
that the information which we now pos- 
sess was not then before the public, and 
was only before me in a broken and frag- 
mentary form, so that it is very probable 
that if we had struck at the conspiracy 
sooner the public might have said we had 
made ‘much ado about nothing,” and 
that we had exaggerated into the import- 
ance of a conspiracy what, after all, was 
but sedition of a very ordinary kind. I am 
free to admit that I thought it my duty to 
allow the organization, as long as it was 
possible with safety to the country, to 
develop itself, taking care always so to 
have my eye on the conspirators as, if 
possible, to prevent them from breaking 
out into open violence. Had it been ne- 
cessary, at the first whisper of sedition, 
to take means to crush the conspirators 
I should not have hesitated to adopt that 
course ; but, the conspiracy having al- 
ready arrived at a certain pitch, I am con- 
vinced that it was wiser to allow it to 
develop itself, taking measures, meanwhile, 
to root it out as far as possible. It would 
be most ungrateful in me were I not to 
seize this opportunity of acknowledging the 
general—I may say the universal support 
which I received from Irishmen of all ranks 
and of all parties, without distinction of 
creed or opinion, in the measures which | 
took to sustain the authority of the Crown 
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and cause of law and order. On this 
oceasion Irishmen showed that they, like 
Englishmen on other occasions, could for- 
get party dissensions, and unite in support 
of the Queen’s Government—a support, 
as your Lordships may easily suppose, 
most necessary and indispensable to the 
Government at such a crisis. This con- 
spiracy was distinct from former associa- 
tions in this—that whereas in 1798 you 
had many landed proprietors and many 
members of the legal profession connected 
with the conspiracy, on this occasion I do 
not think it could be asserted by any one 
that a single landed proprietor or person 
connected with the learned professions was 
in the slightest way connected with the 
movement ; at least, if there was an ex- 
ception, if was of so slight a character as 
to confirm the general rule. I acknowledge 
the debt of gratitude which the Govern- 
ment owe to the gentry and nobility of Ire- 
land for the support which they gave upon 
this trying occasion. But when I say this, 
I feel bound to add that I think what has 
happened on this and on former occasions, 
and the necessity which has been found at 
every outbreak for suspending the consti- 
tutional liberties of the country, are facts 
which should make your Lordships and 
everyone interested in the welfare of the 
United Kingdom reflect most seriously on 
the condition and prospects of Ireland. 
Since the Union you have had no less than 
three movements of this kind—in 1803, 
in 1848, and again in 1866; and these 
were but the continuance of revolutionary 
movements which have unfortunately cha- 
racterized the country since the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. A country in that state 
cannot possibly make progress or attain 
prosperity ; and I think an occasion of 
this kind is one when we should carefully 
reflect upon the condition and prospects 
of that country, and consider whether 
there are any measures by which we may 
not merely repress the Fenian Conspiracy, 
but prevent such conspiracies from being 
formed in future. At this period of the Ses- 
sion it would be out of place for me to enter 
upon a discussion of the various social dis- 
orders of Ireland and the various reme- 
dies which have been proposed ; but I am 
confident of this—that those who look 
carefully at the condition of the country 
will see that it is impossible for England 


to perform its duty to Ireland as long as | 
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now sits upon the cross-benches (the Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde) was before the 
House I made some remarks upon this 
important subject ; and now, without 
going into the details of the measure, 
I will again venture to impress upon 
your Lordships my opinion—namely, that 
this isa most urgent question for the con- 
sideration of Parliament. I hold that this 
country is directly responsible in this mat- 
ter, and bound to see that the present state 
of things be not perpetuated in Ireland; 
and that, while employing the great mili- 
tary power which we possess for the pur- 
pose of suppressing rebellion and prevent- 
ing conspiracies, we must at the same time 
seek out and remove as far as we are able 
the causes of these things. Unless this 
course be followed and remedial measures 
be adopted they will be, I am convinced, 
forced upon the attention of Parliament. 
I know it is most distasteful to people 
living in that part of the United Kingdom 
to think that their condition requires ex- 
ceptional measures, and that they cannot 
be dealt with exactly in the ssme manner 
as those who hold land in England or Scot- 
land; but I think the noble Earl the First 
Lord of the Treasury will not differ from 
me when I say that the position of Ireland 
is such that exceptional measures in re- 
gard to the land tenure are absolutely re- 
quired. I believe that the question of land 
tenure is one which most interests the 
people, and I am convinced that it is a 
question which Parliament should first con- 
sider and first endeavour to solve. There 
are, however, other and very formidable 
evils, among which I may mention those 
connected with the Established Church. 
It is sufficient to mention the fact that 
there is in Ireland an Established Church 
to which no more than some 700,000 
persons out of a population of more than 
9,900,000 belong. Undoubtedly, that is 
a great and formidable evil, with which 
I am convinced some day Parliament 
must deal. At the same time, when 
you look at the condition of the mass 
of the people, that which most  inter- 
ests them is the question of land tenure. 
Of course, I am of opinion that the mea- 
sure which the late Government brought 
in was in its principle suited to the occa- 
sion ; but, at the same time, without in 
the slightest degree abandoning the prin- 
ciple of that measure, I may say that I do 


no attempt is made to deal with the’ trust that Her Majesty’s present Advisers 
important question of the tenure of land. | will take the subject into their serious 
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measure better suited to the state of 
Ireland than ours was, I, for my part, 
promise it my most hearty support. There 
are some subjects in which a settlement 
ought to be brought about by an agree- 
ment of both sides of the House, and I 
am convinced that Irish questions are 
amongst them. Ireland is a country with 
which English statesmen have been sin- 
gularly unsuccessful in dealing; but if we 
can devise any measure by which that 
country can be brought more into sym- 
pathy with the rest of the United King. 
dom, by which we shall touch the hearts 
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land ; and if the noble Earl did not look 
upon it in that view, he differed from those 
who supported the Bill in the other House, 
and the various societies and associations 
that urged its acceptance on the very 
ground that it would have the effect he 
had stated. He was sorry the subject 
should have been mentioned, but he had 
not introduced it. He denied the assertion 
that the landlords of Ireland had been un- 
willing to entertain the subject in a spirit 
of justice and of equity; and the reason 
why a proper settlement had not been ar- 
rived at was the party spirit which had 


of the Irish people—which we have never | been aroused throughout the country. He 
yet touched—we shall add to the glory | did not wish to lay any particular blame on 
and strength of the Empire more than by | the legal profession, but he held that they 
any other measures we can possibly de- } had contributed much to prevent an amend- 


vise. 
any longer by alluding to the various 
topics which naturally suggest themselves 
tomy mind, after residing for a period in 
Ireland, and paying great attention to 
those things which are connected with its 
welfare. 1 will only say that, although re- 
medial measures for that country are 
largely called for, the first necessity is 
security, which no Government can neg- 
lect to provide, and therefore I cannot 
but support the Bill now before the 
House. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE ex- 
pressed his regret that the noble Earl who 
had just spoken with so much weight, au- 
thority, candour, and absence of all party 
spirit in regard to the Bill before their 
Lordships, should have thought it necessary 
to deviate from that topic to enter upon 
others, which compelled him (the Marquess 
of Clanricarde) to express his dissent from 
the views which he had advocated. The 
noble Earl, when speaking on the subject 
of land tenure, alluded to a treatment of 
property in Ireland, of which he was in 
utter ignorance, differing in opinion from 
Mr. O’Connell, Bishop Doyle, and from 
every good authority on the subject, not 
one of whom contemplated the re-distribu- 
tion of land and the deprivation of the pre- 
sent possessors of their property. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
could not allow it to go forth that he ad- 
vocated the re-distribution of land, ob- 
serving that he could not see how a charge 
of supporting such a Fenian measure could 
be founded upon anything he had stated. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, that the Bill introduced by the late 
Government would, had it been passed into 
law, have effected a re-distribution of the 





I shall not detain your Lordships | ment of the present unsatisfactory state of 


the law in Ireland in regard to landlord 
and tenant. There was, however, never 
less cause for the mention of such a matter 
than on the present occasion, when their 
Lordships were discussing a Bill proposed 
for the purpose of repressing Fenianism. 
The noble Earl and the various Members 
of the late Government had over and over 
again during the Session stated that 
Fenianism was not an Irish rebellion, that 
the farmers of Ireland had nothing what- 
ever to do with it, that it was not connected 
with the question of landlord and tenant, 
but that it had its origin in America, and 
was supported by American gold. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, the 
importance of the subject would be suffi- 
cient excuse for again interposing. He 
had stated to their Lordships most dis- 
tinctly that the conspiracy had its root iz 
Ireland, but that that which made it more 
dangerous was the encouragement it met 
with from without; and so far from be- 
lieving that the conspiracy was not sym- 
pathized with by the farmers of the West 
and South, he would again tell the noble 
Marquess that if the rebellion had broken 
out in the South and West of Ireland 
nearly the whole, if not the whole, of the 
tenant farmers would have joined the 
rebellion. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he clearly understood the statement 
of the noble Earl, but he did not say that a 
single large tenant farmer in Ireland would 
be found sympathizing with the movement. 
The noble Earl had said very truly that 
the chief supporters were shop-boys and 
artizans, and he left out farmers. Gene- 
rally speaking, the farmers had the great- 
est reluctance to mix themselves up with 
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the conspiracy. Nor had he mentioned 
the clergy, who possessed considerable 
power in the rural districts. Nor had the 
noble Earl made any reference to the 
North and East of Ireland. For his part, 
he (the Marquess of Clanricarde) did not 
believe that the small farmers of the West 
had any sympathy with the conspiracy. 
But he rose to enter his protest against 
the notion that by altering the Law of Land- 
lord and Tenant disturbances in Ireland 
would be prevented. He could not for a 
moment entertain the idea of Ireland be- 
ing left to herself; but he had not the 
slightest hesitation in saying, that the 
loyal men of Ireland would have been 
strong enough and willing enough to beat 
the disaffected had the opportunity been 
afforded them. His noble Friend had got 
his information from the police ; but had 
he (the Earl of Kimberley come in 
persons] contact with the tenant farmers 
of the country he would have found a state 
of things very different from that he had 
represented. Tranquillity could not be 
obtained by tampering with the rights of 
property, but by securing equal justice to 
all. He would not say anything upon the 
Established Church, to which the noble 
Earl had alluded, as this was not the 
proper occasion for so doing. He con- 
curred in the wisdom of extending the 
period of the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, believing that in order to make 
property secure this step was necessary. 

Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House To-morrow. 


Constabulary Force 


CONSTABULARY FORCE (IRELAND) 
BILL—(No. 278.) 
( The Earl of Belmore.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 
Moved, “* That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Earl of Belmore.) 


THe Marquess or WESTMEATH, in| 


expressing bis gratification at the introduc- 
tion of this Bill, again called attention to 
the case of the girl Catherine Geoghan, 
who had been so badly treated by the 
police sub-inspector, having been dragged 
out by her hair and dreadfully bruised 
while in the custody of the police. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, all 
he could remember about the case referred 
to was that an inquiry was made with re- 
gard to the conduct of the sub-inspector, 
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yand the result being not altogether satis- 
factory so far as the official was concerned, 
it was recommended to the Treasury that 
he should not receive the full pension to 
which he would otherwise have been en- 
titled. The Bill before the House was, 
substantially, that prepared by the late Go- 
vernment, and the matter was one of very 
great urgency, because, unfortunately, the 
constabulary force was at present consi- 
derably below its proper number; while 
all those who knew the nature of the duties 
which the foree had to discharge, and the 
recent rise of prices which had taken place, 
must come to the conclusion that an in- 
crease of pay was not only justly due to 
this force, but was urgently necessary. At 
some future time, when Ireland was no 
longer menaced by conspiracy and was in 
that state of security and tranquillity which 
she ordinarily enjoyed, it would be a matter 
for consideration whether the total number 
of the constabulary force might not be 
somewhat reduced, but at the present time 
such a reduction was out of the question. 
If this conspiracy had not so disquieted the 
country, it would have been his duty, in 
recommending that the pay of the force be 
increased, to ask the Government to con- 
sider whether its total number might not 
be safely reduced, while at the same time 
their pay should be augmented. One fact 
would probably be sufficient to show that 
this course might be taken :—The present 
number of the constabulary, if kept up to 
its proper quota, was precisely the same as 
| it was thirty years ago, whereas the popu- 
| lation of Ireland was no more than two- 
| thirds what it was at that period. No 
/ question of reduction could be entertained 
|now, but hereafter it would be a proper 
| matter for consideration whether the num- 
| ber of the force might not be safely 
|reduced. He would take this oppor- 
| tunity of acknowledging the invaluable 
services performed by the Irish consta- 
bulary while the Government were en- 
gaged in endeavouring to suppress the 
conspiracy. It was not too much to say 
that the conduct of the force during the 
whole of this period was beyond all praise. 
In a force entirely recruited in Ireland, 
more than two-thirds of the number being 
Roman Catholics, and drawn from all 
classes of people, there was not one, or 
more than one, single case in which the 
fidelity of any member of the force was 
open to the smallest suspicion. And when 
it was remembered that it consisted of 
10,000 men, he thought it would be ad- 
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mitted that no country possessed a force 
of a more thoroughly satisfactory and loyal 
kind. Independently of the general reasons 
which existed for increasing the pay of the 
constabulary, he felt glad that the opportu- 
nity of increasing it should present itself at 
this time, and that Parliament was able in 
this way to mark its sense of the services 
of that excellent and valuable force. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2*; Com- 
mittee negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* 
To-morrow. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, August 6, 1866. 


MINUTES.]— New Wrir Issuep— For Car- 
narvon County, v. The Honourable Edward 
Gordon Douglas Pennant, now Lord Penrhyn. 

New Memser Sworn— Hon, Colonel Lindsay, for 
Abingdon. 

Pusuic Buits— Second Reading — Indemnity 
(259). 

Committee — Indemnity [259]; 
Treaties Act Amendment [247]. 

Report—Indemnity [259]; Extradition Treaties 
Act Amendment ar. 

Considered as amended — Extradition Treaties 
Act Amendment [247]. 

Third Reading—Indemnity [259]; Extradition 
Treaties Act Amendment [247], and passed. 
Withdrawn—Marriages (Ireland) (No. 2)* [123]; 

Tithe Rent-charge (Ireland) * [110]. 


Extradition 


METROPOLIS — MASTER OF LAMBETH 
WORKHOUSE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. OLIPHANT said, he wished to 
ask the President of the Poor Law Board, 
Whether the statement of Mr. Day, Mas- 
ter of the Lambeth Workhouse, in expla- 
nation of charges of gross misconduct 
preferred against him and Mrs. Day by 
Thomas Rawley, on the 6th of April, 
1865, is satisfactory ; and, if not, whether 
it is the intention of the Poor Law Board 
to institute an official inquiry into the 
conduct of the master and matron of that 
Establishment ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, the complaint to which the hon. 
Gentleman referred was made so long 
since as April, 1865, and on the 20th of 
June, 1865, the President of the Poor 
Law Board of that date returned an an- 
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swer that he did not propose to carry 
the investigation further. The complaint 
made against the master and matron of 
the Lambeth Workhouse was that tea, 
sugar, and meat had been used by them 
for their own purposes in maintaining a 
portion of their family in the workhouse, 
contrary to the rule laid down by the 
Guardians. Inquiry was made into the 
circumstances by the Guardians, and they 
found that several of the charges were 
true, upon which they severely repri- 
manded the master and matron; and that 
the rest of the charges were frivolous and 
vexatious. That Return was made to the 
Poor Law Board more than a year ago, 
and the Board decided that they would 
take no further steps in the matter; and 
he might add that if the Guardians 
were not competent to inquire into such 
charges, they were unfit to discharge the 
duties which the law had imposed on 
them. Subsequent charges were made 
by the same person against the master 
and matron, but they were made in such 
a tone and spirit that the Poor Law Board 
did not think it right to make further 
inquiry into them. It was a great deal too 
late now for him (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) to 
re-open a question which had been closed 
by the Poor Law Board previous to hia 
acceptance of office. 


INDIA—GRIEVANCES OF THE INDIAN 
OFFICERS.—QUESTION, 


Mayor JERVIS said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther any, and, if so, what steps have been 
determined on with a view of finally re- 
medying the grievances under which the 
Officers of the Local Army of India have 
now so long laboured ? 

Viscount CRANBOURNE: Sir, we 
have come to the conclusion to offer to the 
officers some remedy for the grievances 
which have existed for so long atime; but 
I will not now enter into an explanation at 
any great length of what the proposed 
changes will be, for such explanation would 
carry me very far beyond the ordinary 
limits of a reply to a Question. I will, 
however, attempt—especially as this mat- 
ter, though it may not excite very great 
interest among a large number in this 
House, intensely interests a large class 
outside — to describe the principal fea- 
tures of the measure which it is proposed 
to adopt. I will not now deal with those 
grievances which only apply to a limited 
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number of persons, but will refer to those 
which apply to the whole Indian army ; 
they relate principally either to the Staff 
Corps or to the bonus system. In 1861, 
when Lord Halifax instituted the Staff 
Corps, he took out of the Indian army all 
officers who had held Staff appointments 
for a certain length of time and formed 
them into a Staff Corps. This Staff 
Corps, however, was constituted on a 
system of promotion different from that 
which prevailed in the Indian army. In 
the Indian army promotion was strictly 
by seniority, but in the Staff Corps offi- 
cers were promoted entirely by length of 
service. The inevitable result of that 
was that promotion in the two branches, 
which stood side by side, proceeded at a 
different pace ; and officers taken out of 
the Indian army and put into the Staff 
Corps, if they came from regiments where 
promotion was going on very slowly, found 
themselves by the operation of the sys- 
tem of the Staff Corps very soon pro- 
moted over the heads of officers senior 
to themselves, whom they had left be- 
hind them in the regiments. This was 
felt asa great grievance by the officers 
of the Indian army. The matter was re- 
ferred to a Commission, presided over by 
Lord Cranworth, and of which other per- 
sons of eminence were members, and they 
determined that the grievance alleged by 
the Indian officers was genuine. To re- 
medy that grievance Lord Halifax issued 
a brevet, which had the effect of ‘giving 
army rank to the officers remaining in the 
Indian regiments equal to that which they 
would have gained if they had gone into 
the Staff Corps. Nevertheless, there still 
remained the grievance that this brevet 
rank thus given to the regimental officers 
was rank without pay, and therefore that 
the senior officer saw the junior promoted 
over his head—not with regard to army 
rank, but with regard to pay. This was 
felt as a serious grievance ; and there was 
yet another grievance connected with the 
Staff Corps. The officers taken to the 
Staff Corps left their names behind them 
on the list of the regiments, so that 
they blocked up the promotion of officers 
junior to them ; and these junior officers 
had the aggravation of seeing the Staff 
officers enjoying not only, as they thought, 
better pay and promotion, but blocking up 
the promotion of others just as if they 
had not been taken to the Staff Corps. 
There was this further aggravation, that the 
oceupation of the Staff Corps being more 
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healthy than that of the Indian army (and 
in the Indian army every officer is inter. 
ested in what accidents might happen to 
his senior) vacancies were not likely to 
be created so rapidly in consequence as 
in the Indian army. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have had, therefore, to consider 
how to meet these grievances. In stating 
the remedy which they propose, I am 
breaking no official confidence by saying 
that this part of the measure was agreed 
to by the late Government, and that, 
therefore, we share the responsibility of 
it, in some degree, with them. The mea- 
sure proposed is this — whereas Lord 
Halifax originally only allowed Indian 
officers who had served on the Staff ser- 
vice to join this valued and envied Staff 
Corps, it is now proposed"that all officers, 
who belonged to the Indian army before 
the amalgamation, shall be allowed to join 
the Staff Corps without any condition or 
undergoing any test whatever. So the 
summary of the matter is this—we say 
to the Indian officers, if you think a Staff 
officer is better off than you, we give you 
the position which you think more ad- 
vantageous. We think that this is a mea- 
sure which should satisfy any grievance 
the Indian officers feel on this head. 
With regard to the matter of bonus, the 
change of Government had taken place 
before any decision with respect to it was 
come to, and therefore upon this point the 
responsibility is our own. The House is, 
no doubt, aware of what is known as the 
bonus system. In the Indian army pro- 
motion was by seniority, and to prevent a 
block of promotion it was the practice for 
the officers to club together and raise 
a fund with which, as it were, to pay 
their superiors, below the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel, to retire, and thereby 
bring about promotion much earlier than 
otherwise would have been the case. 
When a certain number of Indian regiments 
were disbanded, and junior officers ceased to 
be appointed at the bottom of the list, the 
obvious result was that those who had 
risen to a high rank and wisbed to retire 
were disappointed in the hope they had 
entertained that they would be bought out 
by the subscriptions of the officers below 
them. Lord Cranworth’s Committee dis- 
tinctly decided that the Parliamentary 
guarantee did not extend to the bonus. I 
believe the Parliamentary guarantee did 
not cover that system, and the Indian offi- 
cers were in error in urging it. But, put- 
ting the guarantee aside, I think it is clear 
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that if your servants have been largely dam- 
nified by any sudden or unexpected act of 
yours, the principle that is and ought to be 
observed in every branch of the public ser- 
vice is that we ought to do something to 
compensate them. And assuredly if there is 
any branch to which we should desire to 
apply that principle it is to those who risk 
their lives in our defence. Viewing the 
matter in that light, and not in the least 
questioning or attempting to reverse the 
decision of former Governments, we still 
thought it our duty to attempt in some 
way to meet the complaints of officers on 
this head. Now, the House will observe 
that the subscription of a bonus had for its 
immediate object to get a step of rank. 
That step carried with it increased pay ; 
therefore, the object of that subscription 
was to a certain extent obtained. The 
officer got his advance in rank, and, of 
course, increased pay earlier through the 
subscription than otherwise. If he had not 
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purchased out his superior officer, he would 
have had to remain longer in his inferior | 
grade. Therefore, I say, the Indian officer | 
has already got toacertain extent compensa- 

tion for his subscription. We have no inten- | 
tion to pay that over again; but our proposal | 
is this: — We understand it is stated by | 
several officers that they have not received | 
full compensation in that way—that they | 
paid a very much larger sum than they | 
had any immediate chance of receiving, in 
the hope that when they came to retire 
they would receive compensation from the 
subscriptions of their junior officers. Our 
proposal is that in each Presidency a com- 
mittee shall be appointed which, as soon as 
an officer retires, shall inquire into his case 
in order to ascertain how much money he 
is really out of pocket in payments to of- 
ficers who have retired, and the loss, what- 
ever it be, the Government propose to make 
good to him. [Mr, StansreLp: With inter- 
est?] No, not with interest. Considering 
the enormous stimulus to promotion that 
has taken place, the many advantages that 
officers have received, and that you never 
in practice give compensation to public ser- 
vants for the whole of their loss, we think 
that interest on neither side should be al- 
lowed — either for or against the officer. 
The House, and especially those hon. Mem- 
bers who take an interest in Indian matters, 
may wish to know what this operation is 
likely to cost. We have had it calculated by 
General Hannyngton, a very competent au- 
thority on such a subject, and his view of the 
matter is that it will cost about £160,000, 
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extending over twenty years. I think the 
charge will probably come much heavier 
in the earlier portion of that period, but it 
is impossible exactly to predict in what pro- 
portions it willcome. My belief is, as far 
as I have been able to examine the figures, 
that this is an outside and maximum esti- 
mate, and that the expense will fall far short 
of that. But even if it should reach that 
amount, the House will not think it too 
much to remove a sincere, though it may 
be a mistaken, sense of injury from the 
minds of Indian officers. I will only con- 
clude my answer to my hon. and gallant 
Friend by saying that I hope he will use 
his influence, if he is satisfied with this ar- 
rangement, and that all others who have 
taken up the case will use their influence, 
to do all they can to put a stop to a system 
of agitation most mischievous to the Indian 
service and most inconsistent with the or- 
dinary attitude which officers ought to as- 
sume towards the Government. I do 
earnestly hope that as far as this House 
is concerned we may now close this thorny 
and disagreeable subject. 

CoroneL SYKES said, he wished to 
know what period of service would be al- 
lowed to officers ? 

Viscount CRANBOURNE: For co- 
lonels appointed before 1862 it will be 
reduced from twelve to ten years. The 
officers to whom compensation for bonus will 


| be given on retiring must be officers retiring 


below the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 


IRELAND—WRECKS ON THE EAST 
COAST.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FITZWILLIAM DICK, said, he 
wished to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, Whether he has any objection to 
give a Return of the number of Vessels lost 
upon the East Coast of Ireland, particu- 
larising those between Kingstown and Wa- 
terford, between the years 1845 and 1865, 
both inclusive; stating the date of each 
wreck, the estimated value of the vessel 
and cargo, and the number of lives lost in 
each case ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
in reply, that as he had already informed 
his hon. Friend, he could not give him the 
information asked for, not from any indis- 
position to do so, but because so much 
information as could be given was already 
before the House. It was inadvisable to 
be frequently extracting information con- 
tained in papers before the House, because 
it led to confusion ‘and expense. It would 
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be impossible to give any reliable informa- | of Common Law, but also with the arrange- 
tion between 1845 and 1850, or, indeed, | ments of the Court of Admiralty, the 
1855, and it would be impossible to give | Probate and Divorce Court, and the Ju- 


any really accurate estimate of the value 
of the vessels and cargoes which had been 
lost. The Wreck Register, laid annually on 
the table of the House, contained in great 
detail all the losses for the year, and the 
Returns made in 1864 gave for five years 
all the particulars that could be given with 
regard to losses on the different coasts of 
the Kingdom. He would place in his hon. 
Friend’s hands marked tables, showing all 
the information there was at the disposal 
of the Government. Communications were, 


however, going on between the Board of 


Trade, the Trinity House, and the Ballast 
Office, Dublin, with a view of improving 
the lights on the coast of Ireland, more 
especially with the view of preventing the 


place on that part of the coast to which his 
hon. Friend referred. 


INCREASE OF THE JUDGES, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. LAIRD said, in the absence of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Graves), he would beg to 
ask Mr. Attorney General, Whether it is 
the intention of the Government to take 
into consideration the necessity for increas- 
ing the number of Judges, and the re- 
arrangement of the jurisdiction of the 
Courts ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL, in 
reply, said, the subject to which his hon. 
Friend referred was one undoubtedly of the 
very greatest importance. With regard to 
the Courts of Common Law, the Judges 
at present transacted a much greater 
amount of business than they had ever 
before transacted ; and yet, notwithstand- 
ing the extent of the business so trans- 
acted, the difficulty of overtaking the busi- 
ness of the Common Law Courts was 
seriously injurious to the interests of the 
public. Liverpool felt that difficulty as 
much as any other place in the Kingdom, 
although there were three Circuits of which 
Liverpool took advantage. Although the 
Nisi Prius Court there had very prolonged 
sittings, there was still a considerable num- 
ber of arrears left over, and many of the 
Liverpool cases had to be brought at great 
inconvenience to London. But, although 
the facts were palpable to every person, 
the remedy was by no means easy to de- 
vise. The questions connected themselves 
not merely with the business of the Courts 
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dicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
He could only say it was impoasible for the 
Government at the present moment to deal 
with the subject; but they had turned 
their attention to it. The subject was en- 
gaging the anxious attention of the Lord 
Chancellor, with the view of submitting to 
the Government, if possible, some arrange- 
ment to mitigate the evil so much felt. 


FRANCE AND ITALY. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether there is any 
ground for the apprehensions that have 


numerous wrecks which unfortunately took | been lately expressed by Signor Biancosi, 


a Member of the Italian Parliament, as to 
an intention on the part of the French 
Government to acquire a portion of the 
territory of Italy? When Baron Ricasoli, 
replying on the 15th of July to Signor 
Bianconi’s inquiry, whether negotiations 
were in progress to cede to France a por- 
tion of Italian territory to the east of 
Genoa, used such terms as these, the mat- 
ter would appear to be serious— 

“ As long as I remain in the Government, and 

as long as I live, I cannot conceive the possibi- 
lity of Italy losing one inch of her territory.” 
It was extremely likely, nevertheless, that 
an attempt to obtain some Italian territory 
had recently been made. We know by 
what insidious means France obtained 
some territory from Italy a few years ago, 
and how it was denied up to the last 
moment that negotiations were in progress 
between France and Italy for that pur- 
pose. In consequence of Baron Ricasoli’s 
statement, he would therefore beg to ask 
the noble Lord, Whether he is cognizant of 
any pressure having been lately put on the 
Italian Government by the French Govern- 
ment for the purpose of obtaining for France 
a portion of Italian territory? He must 
apologize to the noble Lord for not giving 
him notice of his Question ; and, of course, 
the noble Lord would give whatever 
answer he pleased. 

Lorp STANLEY : I am not able to give 
the hon. Member the information he seeks. 


REMOVAL OF MR. FARNALL FROM 
THE METROPOLIS.—QUESTION. 
Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he wished 
to ask the President of the Poor Law 
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Board, Whether the statement that ap- 
peared in the papers that day is correct, 
that Mr. Farnall had been withdrawn from 
the metropolitan district ; and, if so, whe- 
ther his withdrawal at this peculiar time 
had reference to any ground of complaint 
that he had against Mr. Farnall person- 
ally, or on account of the manner in which 
he had discharged his duties ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, the 
statements which have appeared in the 
newspapers upon this subject are, to a 
certain extent, correct. Those relating to 
Mr. Farnall are entirely correct, inasmuch 
as I have assigned to him a district diffe- 
rent from that in which he has hitherto 
been engaged. In making that change, 
Mr. Farnall was informed that I did not 
make it with a view to throwing any dis- 
credit upon him, or for the purpose of 
placing him in an inferior position to that 
which he has till now filled. The inqui- 
ries I have on hand I have thought advis- 
able to have conducted by new Inspectors 
unconnected with the London district. 


MONETARY CRISIS—BANK RATE OF 
INTEREST.—QUESTION. 


Mr. AtperMAN SALOMONS said, he 
had given notice of a Question that he in- 
tended to put to Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer upon a subject of great import- 
ance. It referred to the letter addressed 
by the Government on the 11th of May to 
the Directors of the Bank of England. 
That letter was issued under special cir- 
cumstances, by which the Bank of Eng- 
land was desired and empowered to part 
with a portion of their reserves for the 
benefit of the public at large ; but in that 
letter was a restriction which had been 
very much commented on. It was to this 
effect, “that in the event of such recom- 
mendation being afforded, no discount or 
advance should be granted at a less rate 
than 10 per cent, and that Her Majesty’s 
Government reserved to themselves to re- 
commend the imposition of even a higher 
rate.” The question of that limitation had 
been much discussed, and in many quar- 
ters it had been considered as a restric- 
tion of a very objectionable kind. The 
question he wished to bring before the 
House was, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would have any objection to re- 
new the letter to the Bank of England, 
omitting therefrom the condition affixed, 
of a minimum rate of 10 per cent interest ? 
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Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman really involves two inquiries, 
The first is, whether I should be prepared 
to recommend an infringement of the law ; 
and the second, what are the conditions 
on which I should be prepared to make 
that recommendation, if I thought it pro- 
per. Now, Sir, if persons of great autho- 
rity in the City of London, in consequence 
of the present state of our monetary affairs, 
are of opinion that such a change as the 
worthy Alderman has submitted should 
take place, and they would make a repre- 
sentation to that effect to Her Majesty’s 
Government, Her Majesty’s Government will 
give to such a representation a patient and 
candid attention ; and after due considera- 
tion they would recommend the course which 
they would deem most advantageous to 
the public interest. But I cannot help 
thinking that the hon. Gentleman, on re- 
flection, will see that that should rather be 
the course that should be pursued than that 
I should endeavour to give a brief reply 
to a mere casual Question on a matter of 
such importance, which requires such pre- 
cise information to be placed before me, 
and also opportunity for the most mature 
consideration. 


Jamaica. 


INDIA—GRIEVANCES OF THE INDIAN 
OFFICERS.—QUESTION, 


CotoneL SYKES said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he will render available to Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons the De- 
spatch which he proposes to send regard- 
ing the redress of the grievances of Officers 
in the Indian Army ? 

Viscount CRANBOURNE: Yes, Sir, 
it will be laid on the table to-night. 


DRILLINGS IN JAMAICA, 
EXPLANATION, 


Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, in 
reference to a question privately given 
to him by the hon. Member for Oxford 
(Mr. Neate), it was true that one of the 
statements which he had made on a pre- 
vious evening did appear to those who 
looked only at a single passage of the 
Report, without reference to the context, 
to be at variance with the statement of the 
Commissioners. He had stated that the 
outbreak in Jamaica was preceded by cer- 
tain symptoms of an intended disturbance, 
and that drillings which had been proved 
to have occurred, afforded evidence that 
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the outbreak was not accidental, but 
planned. This statement appeared to be 
contradicted by a passage from the Report 
of the Commissioners which he would 
beg to be allowed to read — 

“It appears also that in one parish two or three 

threatening letters were addressed to several 
persons, and that drillings were supposed to be 
taking place. Notwithstanding the alleged fact 
that threatening letters were previously unknown 
in the island, we were unable to attach any im- 
portance to those brought to our notice. As re- 
gards the drillings it was found upon investiga- 
tion at the time that they were wholly uncon- 
nected with illegal objects.” 
On examination, however, it would be 
seen that the passage he had just quoted 
did not refer to the drillings in Mo- 
rant Bay, which immediately preceded 
the outbreak. The drillings alluded to in 
the passage he had quoted were drillings 
which had taken place some months 
previously in another part of the is- 
land, and the drillings to which he re- 
ferred in his remarks of the other evening 
as having preceded the outbreak were 
described in another part of the Report. 
At page 13 of the Commissioners’ Re- 
port, it is stated that for a week before 
the 11th of October there had been sys- 
tematie drilling at Stony Gut, and that 
the men on those occasions assembled 
with cutlasses, sticks, and lances, and were 
exercised in companies under the directions 
of a man called Colonel Bowie, Paul 
Bogle and others; and a witness named 
Grant stated, that on one occasion, upon 
a signal from Bogle, not less than 300 
negroes came out, variously armed, fell in 
in three companies, and were drilled under 
their various leaders. It was to these 
drillings that he referred the other evening, 
when he mentioned them as a proof of the 
existence of organization among the ne- 
groes before the outbreak. 


RECREATION GROUND AT CHIGWELL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he would 
beg to ask the Seeretary of State for the 
Home Department, Who was responsible 
for eutting down 150 oak trees on the fifty 
acres of ground, reserved as Recreation 
Ground, from the common land in that 
neighbourhood ; whether they have been 
cut down by the valuer of the Inclosure 
Commissioners; and whether the proceeding 
is not contrary to the recommendation of 
the Committee on Open Spaces of 1863 ? 

Mr. WALPOLE, in reply, said, the 
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trees so cut down had been felled, not 
by order of the valuer of the Inclosure 
Commissioners, but by the valuer of the 
parties interested in the common. The 
timber belonged to the lord of the manor, 
and instead of an unreasonable quantity 
having been removed, the valuation he 
(Mr. Walpole) had seen showed that there 
were hundreds of trees still remaining, and 
that, in fact, the trees removed were only 
such as were necessary to improve the 
beauty of the place, and fit it for the 
purpose for which it was intended. 


THE CHOLERA. 
MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. J. A. SMITH, who had given 
notice of a question upon this subject, was 
anxious to preface it with a few observa- 
tions, and if necessary he should conclude 
with a Motion. The state of things in the 
East End of London was very alarming, 
but he imputed no blame to the Govern- 
ment ; on the contrary, he wished to ac- 
knowledge the earnest anxiety which the 
President of the Poor Law Board and the 
noble Duke the President of the Council 
(the Duke of Buckingham) had displayed 
when representations were made to them 
on the subject. The House was probably 
aware that under the existing law all the 
powers of interfering on occasions of this 
kind were lodged with vestries and local 
Boards of Works, forming districts under 
the Nuisances Prevention Act. No doubt 
at the East End of London, where cholera 
existed to so great an extent, and which 
he was sorry to say was rapidly increasing, 
the Boards of Works had done a great 
deal towards carrying out the Orders of the 
Privy Council ; but still they had come far 
short of the necessity of the case; and the 
results of omissions on their part affected 
not only themselves and those whom they 
immediately represented, but the comfort 
and convenience of the community 80 
largely that he ventured to think that, 
under the circumstances, Her Majesty’s 
Government ought to take some responsi- 
bility on themselves in reference to what 
may exist during the time Parliament is 
not sitting. He believed the whole com- 
munity would welcome the interposition of 
some absolute authority in so serious an 
emergency. He might be allowed to men- 
tion two or three facts which had come 
within his own notice, and which he 
thought were facts that would justify the 
suggestion he had ventured to address to 
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Her Majesty’s Government. He was pre- 
sent that morning in Bethnal Green, where 
there was a population of 140,000, in 
company with an inspector who had been 
sent to this district by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham for the purpose of ascertaining 
what the state of the case was, and he 
found that no special arrangements had 
been made for buria], the usual slow pro- 
cess prescribed by the Poor Law Board 
being still in force. In Parliament Street 
and Hare Street the bodies of persons who 
died on Thursday were, up to yesterday, 
lying unburied, the inhabitants of the 
houses in question being very anxious to 
get rid of them, but finding no way of ob- 
taining their removal. No hospital was 
yet opened in that district for the reception 
of cholera patients, not a single nurse was 
employed, and no medical comforts were 
provided by the vestry, except a provision 
of medicines and disinfectants, the appli- 
cation of these being left to the sick and 
their friends, without any supervision by 
qualified persons. These were facts which 
spoke for themselves, and which appeared 
to him to call loudly for attention at the 
hands of Her Majesty’s Government. With 
regard to the separation of the sick from 
the healthy, he was authorized by the in- 
spector to state that in Poplar yesterday 
he saw on a first floor a youth suffering 
from cholera, a man asleep in the same 
bed, and within the house on the ground 
floor, just underneath the bed, stood a most 
offensive privy and waterbutt. No power 
existed to remove the sick or the healthy, 
or to remove or deodorize the cause of 
the offensive smell. These and other cir- 
cumstances of a similar nature had induced 
him to take the liberty of making this 
statement to the House, the importance 
and urgency of which he felt most deeply. 
The hon. Gentleman, in proposing the ad- 
journment of the House, concluded by ask- 
ing the President of the Poor Law Board, 
Whether, viewing the extensive outburst 
of Cholera in the’ Eastern districts of the 
Metropolis, the Government are prepared 
to allow Parliament to separate without 
providing the means of summary interfer- 
ence in cases where the vestries may neg- 
lect the enforcement of sanitary precau- 
tions, or may omit or delay the necessary 
arrangements for the care of the sick, and 
the separation of the healthy from the 
dying and the dead ? 

Mr. AYRTON wished, before the right 
hon. Gentleman answered the Question, to 
second the Motion for adjournment, and 
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to thank his hon. Friend for having brought 
the subject under the consideration of the 
House. Had he taken that step himself 
his motives might have been liable to mis- 
construction. There had of late been a 
considerable disposition to put Questions 
in that House respecting the condition 
of the poorer classes in different parts 
of the metropolis, and outside the House 
a number of wealthy and influential per- 
sons had repeatedly directed attention to 
the subject. He thought, however, that 
they looked at the matter from one point 
of view only, and showed no disposition to 
consider the real source of the evils of 
which they complained. He endeavoured, 
some years ago, to bring about an investi- 
gation of that source by means of a Com- 
mittee, but he was always thwarted by 
official obstructions, and it was only when 
the existence of the Poor Law Board was 
imperilled, that official personages would 
consent to the appointment of a Commit- 
tee to investigate the operation of the 
Poor Law in the metropolis and other 
parts of the country. That inquiry abun- 
dantly confirmed the view which he had 
taken, and the Committee recommended, 
as the only method of eradicating the evils 
which existed, an enlargement of the area 
of administration, coupled with an enlarge- 
ment of the area of charge. They further 
advised that a special measure should be 
framed to meet the exceptional condition 
of the metropolis. What action, however, 
had been taken on that Report? An Act 
was passed for the whole country, but the 
metropolis was put off with an infinitesi- 
mal measure for the relief of the casual 
poor, which he believed was only carried 
because of its insignificance, and because 
it did not give any practical effect to the 
principles enumerated by the Committee. 
Again and again had he pressed upon the 
Poor Law Board the necessity of acting 
on the Committee’s recommendations, but 
nothing had been done, and until some- 
thing was done there would be a frequent 
recurrence of the evils complained of, 
Appeals were now very properly being 
made to the benevolence of the commu- 
nity, and these appeals had been nobly 
responded to by many distinguished per- 
sons, by none more conspicuously than 
by a lady who had done so much for 
the welfare of the poorer classes in the 
metropolis — he meant Miss Burdett 
Coutts. He was informed, however, by a 
gentleman who had studied the subject, 
that all the contributions of the wealthier 
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classes of the metropolis put together would 
not amount to more than 1d. in the pound 
on their incomes. If that were 80, it 
showed how inefficacious a substitute pri- 
vate benevolence was for great public 
duties, and how necessary it was that the 
law should interpose to compel all persons 
to bear their due share of public burdens, 
whether willing or not. If such a measure 
of justice was rendered to those poorer 
districts, no difficulty, he undertook to say, 
would arise in grappling with the emer- 
gency; but at present all the sources of 
action were weakened and all the fountains 
of benevolence were dried up by a burning 
sense of injustice, the local authorities 
feeling themselves overwhelmed with bur- 
dens, while the wealthier classes were 
almost exempt. If those authorities were 
not equal to the dicharge of their duty, 
why did not persons of rank and position 
come forward to take part in the adminis- 
tration of affairs, and why was there not 
a Board of Supervision to bring to bear all 
the wealth and strength of the more fortu- 
nate districts upon the accumulated misery 
and misfortune of the poorer localities ? 
Every one must deplore the calamity 
which had visited the metropolis. He re- 
collected, however, predicting some years 
ago that such visitations would occur, and 
that the dead would be exposed in a way 
enough to make the people revolt against 
authority, unless steps were taken to alle- 
viate these difficulties—a prediction which 
was now unfortunately fulfilled, Plenty 
of activity was displayed in the beginning 
of the Session in order to afford relief to 
the sufferers by the cattle plague, but 
now, when the Angel of Death was hover- 
ing over the metropolis, and when the 
greatest distress prevailed among the 
people, no disposition was shown to meet 
the difficulty in the proper way by obliging 
the rich to contribute to the necessities of 
the poor. Short as the remainder of the 
Session was, it was long enough for the pur- 
pose, if the disposition existed, to grapple 
with the difficulty. He commended the 
question to the consideration of the Go- 
vernment, and he warned them that it was 
idle to issue mandates from this or that 
Department to local authorities already 
overwhelmed by excessive burdens, for, ex- 
hausted as their resources were, they could 
not be expected to impose new charges on 
already over-taxed communities. The 
water supply had, no doubt, been a great 
source of the evil, but districts saddled 
with enormous rates for other purposes 
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could not be expected to incur a large ex- 
penditure for a due supply of water. He 
had warned the House a few days since 
that the shortness of the supply of water 
was not only an inconvenience but was a 
source of danger and misery to the poorer 
classes, and that, if necessary, funds should 
be raised in order to enable that supply to 
be increased. He hoped that the Govern- 
ment would strike at the root of the evil, 
and then they would not be troubled again 
with a question of this kind, which arose 
out of that injustice and oppression which 
he and others believed was endured by the 
humbler classes of his country. 


for Adjournment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That this House do now adjourn.” —(M/r, 
J. A. Smith.) 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I think 
that the observations of the hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) have 
gone far beyond the question which has 
been addressed to me by the hon. Member 
for Chichester (Mr. J. A. Smith), While, 
however, forbearing to comment upon his 
remarks, I must explain that the present 
Ministry, during the short time it has been 
in office, has not found it easy to deal with 
the difficulties connected with this subject, 
which preceding Governments have been 
unable to overcome. As to the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law in the metropolis, 
I have already given the subject my best 
attention ; I will continue to give to it as 
much consideration as possible, and I trust 
that when Parliament again meets I shall 
have at least some proposition to offer, 
which I trust will be acceptable, and which 
I can assure the hon. Gentleman will be 
framed in a spirit of sympathy with the 
poor, whether they be ratepayers or those 
who receive relief from the rates. The 
question put to me by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Chichester is of a different cha- 
racter. According to the law relating to 
the metropolis the responsibility of dealing 
with emergencies of this nature does not 
rest with the guardians of the poor, but 
with the various local vestries. The power 
of dealing with the various matters con- 
nected with the public health was retained 
in the hands of the vestries at their desire, 
notwithstanding that elsewhere such power 
had been placed in the hands of the guar- 
dians and of the local Boards of health. The 
vestries are under the Privy Council Office, 
where they have medical men at their com- 
mand. The hon. Gentleman must recollect 
that we have just passed a Public Health 
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Bill, which still continues throughout the ' 
country the powers now possessed by local 
bodies, and those bodies must not forget | 
that they are now upon their trial, which in | 
all probability will be a severe one, and that | 
in the event of their failing to properly | 
discharge their duties the powers now con.- | 
ferred upon them will be placed in the 
hands of others. To do those bodies jus- 
tice I may observe that in many cases 
they are now—they ought to have done so 
before undoubtedly—making every effort 
to remedy the evils that exist in the poorer 
districts, and I hope that they will be able 
to cope with the difficulties with which they 
have to contend. They will be placed in a 
better position by the Bill we have just 
passed, and which, I hope, will become 
law to-morrow. 

Mr. HENLEY thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had scarcely answered one part 
of the hon. Gentleman’s question in a 
manner which would satisfy the public. 
A dreadful plague had fallen upon parts of 
this metropolis, and it was believed, justly 
or not he could not tell, that adequate 
measures had not been taken to prevent 
that disease from spreading. The hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets said, with 
some appearance of justice, that the con- 
sequent burdens had fallen most heavily 
upon the poorer parishes ; and, possibly, 
the question would arise whether, if parties 
thus burdened fell short in the discharge 
of their duties, it would not be from want of 
means. Now, that was a part of the hon. 
Gentleman’s question to which the right 
hon. Gentleman had not addressed him- 
self. Considering how very serious the 
calamity might become, he should have 
been glad had the right hon. Gentleman 
given the House an intimation that the 
Government would by a short Act have 
obtained some means of supplying any 
pecuniary want of the kind if they found 
that the requirements of the poorer dis- 
tricts were such as their means would not 
enable them to meet. If money could not 
reasonably be obtained in poor districts, 
then, either by a rate on the metropolis, 
or in any other way they saw fit, they 
could provide for the emergency. A penny 
rate in the metropolis raised something 
like £50,000. [Several Voices: £60,000. | 
Well, that sum wonld go a long way to- 
wards providing precautionary measures, 
or the administrations of summary relief. 
It should be recollected that the cholera 
was not a gentleman who would wait until 


{ Avavsr 6, 





next February. He would do his work 
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while hon. Members were away, and there- 
fore he should have been glad to have 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman that 
the Government saw their way to some 
such measure as he had suggested. 

Mr. NEATE reminded the House that 
he had made a suggestion similar to that 


‘offered by the right hon. Gentleman the 


Member for Oxfordshire three days since, 
and the answer he had then received from 
the right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Poor Law Board was, that he was not 
prepared to introduce any measure such as 
he had proposed. He should, therefore, 
throw upon the Government the responsi- 
bility of any evils that might arise from 
their neglect of the public interest. 

CotoneL HOGG, as a member of one of 
the bodies referred to, could state that 
they had great difficulties to contend with 
in the discharge of their duties. The 
greater number of those bodies were most 
anxious to do their duty, and were using 
every exertion to remove all nuisances and 
dangerous obstructions in the metropolis. 
Their inspectors, however, told them that 
the owners of property would not do what 
was required of them, and that the magis- 
trates would not convict when cases of 
refusal to remove nuisances were brought 
before them. They had thus to coax and 
persuade the owners of property to effect 
the necessary improvements, instead of 
being able to compel them by law to do 
what was right. 

Mr. FREVILLE-SURTEES, as a 
member of one of the local boards, ob- 
served that their great difficulty was that, 
although they had power to appoint in- 
spectors of nuisances, they had no power 
to compel the removal of the nuisances 
which the inspector might discover and 
point out. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: It would be, I think, most un- 
wise if, in a moment of alarm, and in a 
great hurry, the Government were to come 
forward and to ask for an Act which would 
change the principle upon which our sys- 
tem of local administration has been framed. 
I can only say that if a great emergency 
arises, Government will not shrink from the 
responsibility imposed by the new position 
of affairs. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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INDEMNITY BILL—[Buz 259.] 
(Mr. Secretary Walpole, Mr. Hunt.) 
SECOND READING. THIRD READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Bill read a second time, and committed ; 
considered in Committee. 
House resumed. 
Bill reported, without Amendment. 


On Motion that the Bill be now read the 
third time. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH asked whe- 
ther more notice ought not to have been 
given, when it was intended to pass a Bill 
through all its stages, than the mere Mo- 
tion of a Member of the Government? He 
was only desirous that the House should 
be on its guard against any infraction of 
its rules. 


{COMMONS} 





Mr. SPEAKER said, that in the last | 
days of the Session it was not unfrequent | 
that Bills should pass through the House | 
in this manner. It was at the option of | 
any hon. Member, if he thought it incon- 
venient or improper, to interfere; but if | 
the body of the House was satisfied that | 
there was no objection, then it had not | 
been unfrequent that a Bill, if it had 
passed through Committee without Amend- | 
ment or objection, should be read a third | 
time and passed in the same day. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he had given | 
notice that this Bill would be necessary, 
although an Act had been passed that | 
Session in reference to the abolition of | 
certain oaths. He stated on Saturday 
that he should ask to be allowed to 
pass the Bill through all its stages this 
evening. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


EXTRADITION TREATIES ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL [Zords]-{Bu 247.] 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 agreed to. 

Mr. M‘CULLAGH TORRENS said, 
he had a suggestion to make, and wished 
to know whether he was to put it in the 
nature of a simple clause, or propose it as 
an addition to the clause just adopted. 
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The object of it was that the whole of the 
depositions upon which any person intended 
to act should be laid before the magistrate 
before the surrender was made. He did 
not wish, however, to interfere with the 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Reading (Sir Francis Goldsmid). 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The first clause 
has been agreed to. The hon. Member 
should move a new clause. It will come 
in order after the clause of which the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Reading has given 
notice, 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID then rose 
to move the clause of which he had given 
notice, and by which he proposed that 
nothing in this or previous Acts should 
authorize the extradition of political offen- 
ders. He reminded the Committee that it 
was inconvenient to bring forward a mea- 
sure of so much importance at this period of 
the year. The majority of the Members 
remaining in town were Members attached 
to the Government, and very little oppor- 
tunity was given for any general expression 
of opinion on the part of the House. This 
circumstance gave the Government, in 
point of numbers, a giant’s strength; and 


| it was only to be hoped that they would 


not use it tyrannously. It was said on their 
part that this was not the time to propose 
an important Amendment of the Extradi- 
tion Acts, because the present Bill was 
merely intended to free the operation of 
those Acts from a technical difficulty, But 
the promoters of the Bill themselves in- 
sisted that that technical difficulty had 


| reduced the treaty w’.h France to a mere 


dead letter. The Bill became by that 
circumstance an important Bill ; and when 
the Committee were asked to give foree and 
vitality to an enactment which had hitherto 
been a dead letter, it became their duty to 
consider whether without some safeguard 
its death would not be preferable to its 
vitality. It was said by the noble Lord 
the Foreign Secretary that he was ready 
to agree to a clause of a workable cha- 
racter, and he (Sir Francis Goldsmid) 
should endeavour to show that the clause 
he was about to move was both workable 
and important. He thought there could 
be no doubt that there was a general im- 
pression in the public mind, and the mind 


of Parliament, that the existing Extradi- 


tion Treaties did not authorize the deliver - 
ing .up of political offenders, but on looking 
to the Acts themselves they would find 
in them no such declaration. The noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary told the House 
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that he was willing to consider favourably 
the introduction of such a clause, provided 
a proper definition could be given of a poli- 
tical offender, adding that in a rough and 
popular way that was perhaps possible. He 
(Sir Francis Goldsmid) answered that he 
went very little beyond the noble Lord 
when he said it was possible, not only in 
a rough and popular sense, but for all 
practical purposes, to understand the 
phrase ; and, in fact, the Attorney Gene- 
ral admitted and even asserted this when 
he said that there was a clear understand- 
ing with foreign Powers. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the hon. Baronet was mistaken in 
supposing that he said that there was a 
clear and distinct understanding with fo- 
reign Powers. What he said, and what 
he intended to say was, that in point of 
fact no demand for the extradition of poli- 
tical offenders had ever been made, and 
therefore that there must have been an 
understanding on the part of foreign 
Powers that treaties of this kind would not 
be used for that purpose. 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, that 
his recollection was according to what he 
had stated, and this recollection of the 
Attorney General’s statement was con- 
firmed by the reports in what were 
called the usual channels of information. 
However, it did not make a very material 
difference. The statement of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, as now explained, 
amounted to this, that there was an under- 
standing on the part of foreign Powers not 
to apply for any political offenders. But how 
could there be a clear and distinct under- 
standing, either with or on the part of fo- 
reign Powers, upon a matter which in the 
next breath they were told was so obscure 
and dark that it required a definition, and 
for want of a definition nothing could be 
said of it in the Act of Parliament? It 
was, it appeared to him, one of those things 
which were clear enough to the ordinary 
intelligence, but which, if they attempted 
to define very much further, they would 
make darker instead of clearer. The 
first part of his (Sir Francis Gold- 
smid’s) clause went so far in explaining 
what was a political offence, as to say it 
was an offence committed for the promo- 
tion, prevention, or obstruction of any poli- 
tical object. It did not define the word 
political, and any attempt to define the 
word would make more obscure what was 
sufficiently plain to ordinary understandings 
to act upon under the Extradition Treaties. 
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The second part of his clause was intended 
to prevent any foreign Government, after 
obtaining the delivery up of a person 
upon a charge which might fail, but which 
was not political, from trying him upon a 
charge which was political. Ifhe were told 
that it was wrong to impute any such 
possibility to any foreign Government, his 
answer was that Governments, in general, 
lost sight of fairness when they had to 
deal with political offenders, and further, 
that it was impossible for the French Go- 
vernment to consider that part of the clause 
as implying any imputation, inasmuch as 
it followed in substance the 7th Article of 
the French Treaty of May, 1852, which 
treaty, for reasons in no way connected 
with this clause, was not sanctioned by 
the British Parliament. As he inferred 
from the remarks of the noble Lord on 
Friday last that he was not satisfied with 
the clause as it at present stood, he had 
| since ventured to submit to him two other 
| clauses, either of which, although he did 
| not like them so well as he did his own, 
| would yet effect a great improvement 
jin the Bill. One of those clauses was to 
| this effect—that nothing in this Act, nor 
) in any previous Act relating to any Extra- 
dition Treaty, should be deemed to extend 
to any political offence. That was a very 
simple clause. The other was to the effect 
that no person should be delivered up under 
that or any other Act relating to any Ex- 
tradition Treaty except under a warrant 
from the Secretary of State certifying 
that it had been shown to the satisfaction 
of that Minister that the offence with which 
the person so delivered up was charged 
was not a political offence. If that clause 
were adopted, the Secretary of State would 
act under Parliamentary authority, without 
the possibility of any legal difficulty re- 
specting the validity of the warrant, but 
subject to his being called to account by 
Parliament if his discretion were unfairly 
exercised. As to the contention of the 
Government that the existing treaties and 
the present Bill would be satisfactory with- 
out any amendment of the lattter—if so 
able and acute a lawyer as the Attor- 
ney General were advising a client in a 
matter of private right, he would never 
advise him to rely upon any understanding 
by the other party as controlling or mo- 
difying the sense of any written agrec- 
ment. But this was a matter of far more 
importance than one of private right. 
When the persons administering foreign 
Governments were changed, what would 
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become of understandings with or on 
the part of them? The Amendment he | 
proposed, therefore, would afford an im | 
portant security ; and moreover, it would | 
give a protection to any English Secretary | 
of State who might be pressed by a foreign | 
Minister to surrender a political offender. | 
He had heard it, if he was not mis- 
taken, stated in the course of the discus- 
sion on a former occasion, that any offence 
that could be considered as political, any 
killing in the attempt to overturn a dynasty, 
would not come within the wording of the 
Bill as it stood; but he believed, neverthe- 
less, that such an offence as that which 
had been alluded to by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Westminster in connec- 
tion with the attempt made by the present 
Emperor of the French at Boulogne would 
be regarded in the light of an assassinat 
under the French Penal Code. The 296th 
and following Articles of that Code laid it 
down that homicide committed voluntarily 
was meurtre, and that when there was pre- 
meditation, though without ill-will against 
any particular individual, the offence 
amounted to an assassinat. Now, in the 
instance which he had just mentioned there | 
could, he thought, be little doubt that the 
homicide had been accompanied with this 
kind of premeditation. 

Mr. NEATE rose to order. It was not 
proper, he contended, that an hon. Mem- 
ber should discuss in that way the serious 
question whether such a crime as that of 
which he was speaking had or had not 
been committed by the Emperor of the 
French ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, there was, so’ 
far as he could see, nothing in the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Reading which 
transgressed the bounds of order. 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID disclaimed | 
all wish to say anything which could fairly | 
be regarded as insulting to the Emperor | 
of the French. He was merely arguing 
that a person placed in @ similar predica- | 
ment might, under the provisions of the | 
Bill as it stood, have to be delivered up, | 
and that it was not proper that we should | 
be placed under such a necessity. He} 
hoped that he had said enough to show 
that the clause which he proposed was, 
not only necessary to the vindication of | 
the honour of this country and the pre-| 
servation of the right of asylum, but; 


| 
| 


that it would tend to maintain rather | 
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tered several eminent politicians, and some 
who deserved the name of great patriots 
and statesmen. We had seen it protect 
some men who had previously ruled, and 
some who had afterwards been called to 
rule, over mighty nations. It was a right 
to which he believed all Englishmen at- 
tached the greatest importance, and to 
which they were anxious to adhere, In 
conclusion, he begged to move the follow- 
ing new clause :— 

“That nothing in this Act, nor in any previous 
Act relating to Treaties of Extradition, shall be 
construed to authorize the extradition of any per- 
son in whose case there shall be reasonable 
grounds for belief that his offence, if any, had for 
its motive or purpose the promotion or prevention 
of any political object, nor to authorize the extra- 
dition of any person the requisition for the deli- 
very of whom shall not contain an undertaking on 
the part of the Sovereign or Government making 
such requisition, that such person shall not be 
proceeded against or punished on wecount of any 
offence which he shall have committed before he 
shall be delivered up, other than the offence spe- 
cified in the requisition.” 


Clause brought up, and read a first time. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he perfectly 
sympathized with the feeling which had 
prompted the hon. and learned Member to 
propose the clause, but was of opinion that 
the first part of the proposition should be 
left to the Councils of the Government, and 
if any violation of it took place, that would 
be a matter for the consideration of Par- 
liament. But the second part of the clause 
stood on very different ground. It pro- 
vided, that in every document presented to 
the magistrate the offence for which the 


extradition was demanded should be spe- 


cified, but he did not think the meaning 
of the words sufficiently clear. He believed 
it would be improper to entail on any court 


|the necessity of judging whether the of- 


feace was political or not, but thought the 
courts had a right to expect and demand, 
not that the Habeas Corpus Act should be 
suspended against all foreigners in this 
country, but that the document should be in 
the nature of a warrant, and state the of- 
fence for which the authorities of this 
country were required to aid a foreign Go- 
vernment in the extradition of a prisoner. 
He proposed that the latter part of the 
clause should read as follows: — 


“Such person shall not be proceeded against 
or punished on account of any offence which shall 
not be specified in the document demanding the 
extradition of such person,” 








than endanger our friendly relations with | The magistrates ought to act under what 
foreign Powers. The right of asylum had, | ¥48 equivalent to a warrant, but to re- 
even in the time of many now living, shel- | quire the courts to define political offences 


Sir Francis Goldsmid 
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was to require them to undertake a duty 
beyond their competency. 

Mr. NEATE said, that whether the 
hon. Member for Reading had or had not 
transgressed the rules of the House in the 
observations which he had made, it was, 
he thought, extremely undesirable, as a 
matter of taste and judgment, to mix up 
with the discussion of the question before 
the Committee the precise legal apprecia- 
tion in which a certain act of the Emperor 
of the French was to be held. To speak 
of such an act as approaching assassina- 
tion was, he contended, to give of it a 
totally erroneous description. As to the 





| 
| 


proposed clause, whatever might be said | 


with respect to the first part of it, the 
second must, he thought, be indignantly 
rejected by the Committee. What, he 
should like to know, was the meaning of 
the first part, if not that any man who 
came to this country after having made an 
unsuccessful attempt on the life of a fo- 
reign Prince should here find a secure 
shelter? It would apply to such cases as 
that of Orsini, or that of the misguided 
youth who endeavoured to murder Count 
Bismarck ; but it was, he contended, im- 
portant to make a distinction between po- 
litical offences generally and political as- 
sassination. The one was an offence 
against the Government of a country ; the 
other an offence against the universal 
morality of all nations. He, for one, 
could not see why a difference should 
not be recognized as existing between 
insurrection and assassination, just as in 
ordinary warfare the seeking to take an 
enemy’s position and the getting up a 
plot to murder his General were looked 
upon in a different light. An insurrec- 
tion for the purpose of altering the form 
of Government was totally different from 
assassination. Indeed, the British con- 
stitution might be described as only the 
result of a series of great political crimes. 
He thought the late Government adopted 
a mistaken mode of dealing with this 
question, for before making a convention 
they should have referred the matter to 
a Committee of the House, and then they 
would have known on what basis to enter 
upon a treaty. He thought it desirable 
that the whole subject of Extradition Trea- 
ties should undergo revision. 

Lorp STANLEY thought that there 
was some force in what was said by the 
hon. Member who began the debate as to 
dealing with a question of this kind at so 
late a period of the Session; but it was 
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not the fault of the Government that the 
— was only now under their consi- 
eration, and he had to remind the Com- 
mittee that if the Bill were put off till 
next Session the Treaty of 1843 would 
drop. He admitted, with the hon. Mem- 
ber who spoke last (Mr. Neate), that the 
whole question was one of great delicacy 
and difficulty, and one that required more 
systematic examination than it had yet re- 
ceived, No doubt there were several of- 
fences which on the score of general 
morality and general policy it was desirable 
to include in the treaty. With regard to 
the particular question now before the 
Committee, it seemed to him that the fact 


| of the treaty having been almost a dead 


letter since 1843 was a strong argument 
against its anticipated abuse ; because 
there was nothing in it to have prevented 
the French Government, had they been so 
minded, from making exactly the same use 
of it as it was suggested they might do if 
the Bill were passed in its present form. 
The real difficulty about the clause was, 
how to define a political offence. The de- 
finition of the hon. Gentleman would in- 
clude every political assassination whatever, 
and would prevent the extradition of such 
men as Orsini, Booth, the assassin of 
President Lincoln, and the murderer of 
the witness who had recently been shot in 
Ireland for giving evidence against the 
Fenians. What, then, was our security if 
the Bill passed as it stood? In the first 
place, it was exceedingly doubtful whether 
political offences were included even in the 
French Code under the term ‘ murder or 
attempted murder.’’ Moreover, the magis- 
trate would have to decide the case, not 
eccording to French, but according to Eng- 
lish law. Inthe next place, it was perfectly 
well-known what were the cases that the 
treaty was intended to meet; and though 
it was generally held that the phrase, ‘* it 
shall be lawful,” was mandatory, and not 
merely permissive when applied to a public 
officer, he doubted whether any Secretary 
of State could be compelled to interfere in 
a case where it was understood that the law 
was not intended to apply. Lastly, it was 
impossible to conceive the French Govern- 
ment so blinded by passion or revenge as 
to insist on putting the treaty in force in a 
ease which they knew would lead to its 
instant abandonment by this country. He 
thought also that in a case like this inter- 
national courtesy demanded that the treaty 
should not be materially altered without com- 
munication with the other party to it. As 
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for the proposal that the French Govern-! “It shall be lawful for any justice of the peace, 
ment should be required to enter into an | having — to commit for song th — a 

> ; upon oath any person or persons teuching the 
undertaking that they would not try any | truth of such charge, and upon such evidence as 
person for any offence other than that for | according to the law of that part of Her Majesty’s 
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which he-had been given up, he thought | dominions would justify the apprehension and 
that that would be a very feeble protection | committal of the person accused if the crime had 
indeed: for, assuming for the sake of argu- | been there committed, it shall be lawful for the 
t th t h F ~ 50 oak into tne | magistrate to commit the prisoner into the custody 
ment that the French could act in the man- | of the officers of the Power so demanding him.” 
ner suggested—and he really begged pardon 
for assuming it even for that purpose—he | Now, it was stated in the able and excel- 
could only say, that a Power which could | lent letter of Lord Clarendon to Lord 


act in such a manner would not be bound 
by an undertaking of the kind proposed. 
Mr. J. STUART MILL felt that | 
many of the sentiments which they had | 
just heard from the noble Lord were of a | 
very reassuring character, and if the noble 
Lord were always to be Foreign Secretary, 


Cowley, that a magistrate, when called 
upon in this country to commit any person 
for trial, was authorized to examine into 
the truth of the charge; that, according to 
our practice, when a person has made oath 
that another person has committed a cer- 


| tain crime, a warrant is issued for his appre- 


he should not require much further secu- hension ; and that the next step is to bring 
rity; but since the country was not likely to | the accused person before a magistrate, 
be always so far favoured, he could not help | when the accuser must appear with his 


regretting that the deliberations of the | witnesses and be confronted with him in 


noble Lord had not led him to frame some | 
other clause, if that already proposed did 
not meet with his approbation. It should | 
be remembered that if a person charged 
with political assassination were not given 
up, he would not necessarily escape punish- 
ment; for he might still be prosecuted in 
the country where he had sought refuge. 
Nobody wished that political should enjoy 
any more impunity than any other kind 
of assassination; but if we had only the 
alternative of trying in this country per- 
sons charged with political offences, or of 
giving up everybody charged with homicide 
of a political character, he (Mr. Stuart 
Mill) should prefer the former. At the 
same time, he did not think it impossi- 
ble to define political offences. Various at- 
tempts at definition had, to his knowledge, | 
been communicated to the noble Lord. | 
One of them, suggested by a learned Gen- | 
tleman, he would mention. It was, “‘ Any 
offence committed in the course or in 
furtherance of any civil war, insurrection, 
or political movement.’ That he thought 
would not include political assassination. 
It appeared to him that this matter 
required much more consideration than 
it had yet received; the more one exa- 
mined into it the worse it looked. There 








| committal and the actual trial. 


open court, and it must be proved to the 
satisfaction of the magistrate, before com- 
mitting the prisoner for trial, that there was 
sufficient primd facie ground for believing, 
first, that the crime had been committed, 
and next, that the prisoner was the party 
who had committed it. According to this 
view of the law, it would be in the power 
of the person accused, before the order is 
passed for delivering him up, to produce 
witnesses and have them examined. By 
the treaty now entered into, the prisoner 
might be delivered up on the production 
of written depositions. But he had al- 
ways understood that, although the de- 
positions might be received in evidence, 
yet conformably with our practice it would 
be open to the prisoner to produce 
counter evidence in contradiction to them, 
which might show them to be untrust- 
worthy. But now look at the memoran- 


'dum of the Conference at the Foreign 


Office on the 8th of February. It was 
there stated that an impression prevailed 
in France that the English magistrate ac- 
tually tried the case; and that that im- 
pression was unfounded. Of course it 
was, because there was a great deal of 
difference between the inquiry previous to 
But, then, 








was at the present moment the utmost un- | the memorandum went on to say, that when 
certainty as to the nature of the inquiry | the prisoner was brought before the ma- 
which an English magistrate was bound | gistrate he would be entitled to have the 
to make, previous to delivering up any per- | depositions read in his presence; but that 
son charged with a political offence. He)! he would not be allowed to controvert the 
found in the papers before the House two truth of those depositions, or to produce 
entirely different views of the law of this | counter evidence, except as to his identity. 
country. The Extradition Act said— | Could there be a more flagrant case of 


Lord Stanley 
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contradiction between theory and _prac- 
tice? They were entitled to ask Go- 
yernment whether the law laid down in 
the Act or the practice laid down in the 
Foreign Office memorandum was right. If 
the practice were to prevail over the law, a 
law should be made to legalize it; but it 
ought to be considered whether such a law 
would not be an absolute enormity. Could 
it be dreamt of that even in respect to an 
ordinary offence, depositions taken unknown 
to the person charged—which he had no 
opportunity of disputing—with reference 
to which he was not permitted to cross- 
examine his accusers, should be sufficient 
to require his surrender? Were these de- 
positions, produced in evidence in a court 
in this country, to be made the grounds 
for delivering up a person to be tried in 
the country in which the depositions were 
made, on the sole condition that he was 
not shown to be the person named in the 
warrant ? If he really were the person 
charged, was he not to be allowed to tender 
any evidence to show that the depositions 
did not establish a case against him? That 
was a subject on which the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State should tell them his 
mind. Then they had been led to think 
that there was an understanding with 
foreign Powers, including the Govern- 
ment of France, that political prisoners 
should not be delivered up. It now ap- 
peared, however, that there was no such 
understanding, but it was assumed that the 
French Government would not ask them to 
deliver up such persons. If that was the 
case, it was extremely honourable to the 
French Government, or to our own, perhaps 
to both—honourable to the French Go- 
vernment if they did not desire to have 
such persons delivered up, honourable to 
the reputation of our own Government in 
foreign countries, if the absence of the 
demand was grounded on a conviction 
that it would not be complied with. They 
had the noble Lord’s assurance that he 
would not deliver up such persons, but they 
ought to have some more complete security. 
Was that intention grounded on an under- 
standing that the treaty did not require 
us to give up persons charged with political 
murder, or on a belief that, although the 
treaty did bind us to deliver them up, the 
demand would not be made? Surely it 
would have been better to have some 
words inserted in the Act showing that 
it was not the intention of Parliament 
that the Act should authorize the extradi- 
tion of political offenders. It was admitted 
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that the Act in terms admitted the extradi- 
tion of political offenders, but we were told 
that the right was not exercised. That 
might be the case with regard to a particular 
Sovereign, but what security had they for 
the conduct of his successors. It seemed 
now that there had not been even a verbal 
understanding, and that absence of any 
demands from which it had been sought to 
infer one, might have arisen only from 
the circumstance that during the period 
which had elapsed there had not been a 
sufficiently strong desire for the surrender 
of any person included in the class re- 
ferred to, to induce the French Govern- 
ment to demand his extradition. It was 
said that we could get rid of the treaty 
in six months, but that could not or would 
not be done until something irrevocable 
had taken place, until, perhaps, some illus- 
trious exile had been delivered up, whose 
surrender would cover this country with 
ignominy. He entreated the noble Lord 
to apply his mind to the subject, and see 
if it were possible to insert words that 
| would show at least the will and intention 
‘of Parliament that the extradition should 
not extend to political cases, so that there 
might be something to be relied upon by the 
Secretary of State in justification of the 
course he might have to take. This Act was 
an experiment which they were going to try 
for the first time, and surely it would be 
worth while to try it avowedly as an ex- 
periment. Would the noble Lord limit the 
duration of the Act to twelve months? 
At the expiration of that time they would 
perhaps have better means of judging than 
they had now, and might be able to renew 
the Act from time to time for a longer 
period. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL did not 
rise to repeat the statements which had 
been already made by the noble Lord on 
the subject of Extradition Treaties, which 
well deserved the consideration of the 
House; but when the hon. Member for 
Westminster suggested that the operation 
of this Bill should be limited to the period 
of twelve months, he must remind the hon. 
Member that these treaties were themselves 
limited in their duration. The treaty with 
France might be determined by a notice of 
six months, the treaty with the United 
States might be determined without notice, 
and he believed the treaty with Denmark 
might be determined in the same manner. 
Therefore the present Bill, though general 
in its terms, could be limited at the in- 
stance of the Government to a period of 
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six months. He agreed with the hon. 
Member that it might happen that they 
would not terminate the treaty without the 
occurrence of something that would be to 
all of them a subject of regret. But that 
was more likely to happen if they adopted 
the hon. Member’s suggestion and extended 
the Bill to twelve months than if they re- 
served the power of terminating it in six 
months. He thought there was a grave mis- 
apprehension on the part of the hon. Member 
for Westminster as to the case of a person 
who, having been guilty of assassination, 
took refuge in this country, and defended 
himself on the plea that it was done from a 
political motive. The hon. Member thought 
that such a person ought not indeed to 


{COMMONS} 





escape from punishment, but that he ought 
to be tried in this country. But he could 
not be tried in this country—it was im- | 
possible. It might be said that the im- 
possibility was only technical, but he be- 
lieved it was deeper than a technicality. 
No person could be tried in this country 
except for an offence that was committed 
against the peace of the Sovereign of this 
country. He would, therefore, be alto- 
gether free from punishment. The hon. 
Member read a passage from a memoran- 
dum in the Foreign Office to the effect that 
a person accused of crime would not be 





allowed to plead anything whatever in his | 
own defence, to deny his identity with the | 
person named in the warrant of demand. | 
But he (the Attorney General) differed from 
that opinion. As he understood the Act 
of Parliament of 1843, a magistrate was 
required to take the same amount of evi- 
dence with regard to a person demanded | 
to be delivered up as would justify him in 
the apprehension and committal of a per- 
son accused of crime in thiscountry. The 
copies of the depositions against the per- 
son accused were to be received in evidence, 
but only as one ingredient in the case. But 
suppose the person accused was in a con- 
dition to show that the fatal blow which 
caused the death of the person of whose 
murder he was accused, was not struck by 
him but by somebody else, he would be at 
liberty to produce that evidence to contro- 
vert the depositions, and the magistrate 
would be bound to discharge him in the 
same way as he would do if the alleged 
crime had been committed in this country. 
The hon. Member for Reading had not at 
all answered the objections which were 
formerly made to his Amendment. The 
hon. . ember proposed that nothing in this 
Act or in previous Acts should be con- 
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strued to require the extradition of persons 
whose offences were committed from poli- 
tical motives. But the hon. Member did 
not care so much for inserting this Amend- 
ment in the present Act. What he ob- 
served was to modify the provisions of the 
previously existing Acts. But the hon, 
Member must observe that in all the ex- 
isting Acts the Sovereign had entered into 
treaties with the Foreign Powers, and what 
Parliament was called upon to do was to 
ratify those treaties, and give the Sovereign 
power to carry them into effect. The 
bargain was made between the Sovereigns, 
and the hon. Member proposed to introduce 
a new ingredient into the bargain which 
did not exist at the time the bargain was 
made. It might have been unreasonable 
that this new ingredient had not been in- 
troduced at the beginning ; hut to intro- 
duce it now was simply to break the bar- 
gain which the Sovereigns had made and 
Parliament had ratified ; it was to infringe 
upon treaty engagements, and that with- 
out notice to the other side. He thought 
the House would not be willing to enter 
upon such a course as that. The only 
possible offence which could give occasion 
for the introduction of the political ele- 
ment was murder or the attempt to 
murder. Now what the Committee was 
asked to do by the Amendment of the 
hon. Member to put it into simple Eng- 
lish, was this—that every person who had 
committed a murder in a foreign country 
and had fled to this should be given up, 
provided always that if he had committed 
that murder from a political motive he 
should not be given up. Now supposing 
such to be the interpretation of the law, 
he asked what answer would be given by 
England in certain cases that might be re- 
ferredto. He would put the case that had 
lately shocked the whole civilized world— 
the murder of the President of the United 
States. Suppose that the murderer had 
escaped to this country, and that a demand 
had come from the United States for his 
being delivered up, what would this country 
have said? He could not have been pun- 
ished in this country ; and would we have 
said to America, we admit the man has 
committed a murder which shocks humanity 
and the whole civilized world, but we be- 
lieve that he was actuated by motives of a 
political character, and therefore we think 
that he ought to be kept in this country and 
not given up? Or, take a case of more 
recent occurrence. Suppose that a police- 
sergeant or informer had been assassinated 
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in Ireland in cold blood from motives of 
revenge, or a desire to promote the Fenian 
movement, and that the murderer had es- 
caped to France or to the United States, 
would we be satisfied if we were met by the 
answer, we agree that the man has com- 
mitted a murder, but we believe that he 
did it somehow from political motives, with 
a view to help forward the Fenian insurrec- 
tion, and therefore he cannot be delivered 
up. He thought the House ought to be 
careful how it sanctioned such doctrines 
as these. He thought there was some 
confusion of ideas between political offences 
and murder committed from political mo- 
tives. He agreed with those who held 
that under no Extradition Treaty ought a 
man to be delivered up for what was popu- 
larly called ‘ political offences.” But those 
offences had nothing to do with murder ; 
they were acts which were punished in 
different countries in different ways—they 
did not involve assassination, they related 
to the overturning of a Government or 
the alteration of a system of law ; and, 
as the hon. Member for Oxford had said, 
they had often been committed in our 
country’s history, and had led to whole- 
some changes in our Constitution, though 
there was no doubt they would at the time 
have been punished by our laws. These 
were the things which he understood by 
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dence as, according to the laws of England, 
would justify the apprehension and com- 
mittal of the person accused if the crime 
were committed in England. Therefore, 
the magistrate must have before him such 
evidence as he would act upon in regard 
to an English subject. With respect to 
the latter part of the hon. Member’s 
Amendment, which required that the per- 
son should not be tried for any offence but 
that for which he had been given up, we 
should certainly have a well-founded com- 
plaint against any country that demanded 
a man to be given up for one offence, and 
then proceeded to try and punish him for 
another. But, on the other hand, to put 
such words into an Act of Parliament 
which did not exist in the treaty, would 
only be offering a gratuitous insult to the 
foreign Power to whom it applied, without 
securing any real advantage. The hon. 
Member for Reading had said that in the 
Treaty of 1852, which fell through, there 
was a proviso of that kind. But in that 
case it was absolutely necessary, because 
the offences specified were so numerous — 
he believed they exceeded twenty and 
nearly exhausted the whole criminal law— 
and therefore it was necessary that we 
should have the double security that none 
of the offences should be political offences, 
and that no one should be tried for a dif- 


the term political offences, and the House, | ferent offence from that for which he had 
he was sure, would never agree to deliver | been given up. 


up auch offenders. But, on the other 
hand, the House would be justified in de- 
livering up murderers and assassins, even 
though they should plead that they were 
actuated by political motives. He thought 
they had perfectly good security that the 
proposed Extradition Treaty with France 
would not be abused. In the first place, 
they had the power to terminate the treaty 
after six months’ notice. The second se- 
curity was this, that it was not compulsory 
upon any particular Secretary of State to 
put the Act in force by sending a person 
accused before a magistrate, because the 
words were, ‘it should be lawful for one 
of the Secretaries of State to signify the 
requisition to act to the magistrate ;’’ but 
these words did not apply to any one Se- 
cretary of State in particular. But the 
third security, and that which to his mind 
was better than the other two, was this— 
we might demur as we pleased to the defi- 
nitions given in the French Code of crimi- 
nal law ; but, according to the words of the 
Act of Parliament, the magistrate who 
committed must have before him such evi- 


Sm GEORGE BOWYER argued that 


| . e ° 
| certain offences, besides being offences 





against municipal law, were also offences 
against human civilization. In such 
cases extradition was necessary, because 
the separation of countries into distinct 
Governments was pro tanto an impe- 
diment to the punishment of offences, 
and that was an evil for which it was ne- 
cessary in the interests of society to pro- 
vide a remedy. If the clause proposed 
by the hon. Member was assented to this 
country would, in a manner, be forced to 
sanction murders committed for a political 
purpose, and would thereby unavoidably 
be mixed up in foreign complications. 

Mr. AYRTON hoped that the hon. 
Member would withdraw the clause he had 
proposed, to which there were two unan- 
swerable objections. The first objection to 
the clause was that it proposed to alter the 
terms of the treaty between this country 
and France, which could only be done by 
agreement between the two contracting Go- 
vernments. The second objection was of a 
rather more personal character, as theclause 
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was so worded as to appear to give some 
moral right to murder people for political 
differences. He should regret exceedingly 
if any person who shot him in the lobby 
were to find a safe asylum in France, on 
the ground that he did not like his speeches 
in the House. As all persons connected 
with public affairs were in some sense poli- 
tical personages, if the clause were agreed 
to, any one holding a public office might be 
murdered with impunity. He should ask 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether it would not be 
better to agree to the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Westminster to limit the 
duration of the treaty to some definite 
period, as the original treaty was now at an 
end. [“‘No, no!’’] Thetreaty was atan 
end, inasmuch as the French Government 
had given notice to terminate it. [Lord 
Srantey remarked that that notice had 
been withdrawn.] He contended that the 
notice to terminate the treaty had not 
been withdrawn. All that the French Go- 
vernment had done was to give their con- 
sent to the treaty continuing in force for 
another six months. Therefore, as the 
original treaty was at an end, there would 
be no difficulty in making the new one 
terminable at a certain definite period, so 
as to enable the House to re-consider the 
matter during the next Session. 

Mr. KINGLAKE had heard with great 
satisfaction the observations that had fallen 
from the noble Lord, because he under- 
stood him to acknowledge, with that can- 
dour that was so characteristic of him, 
that the legislation upon this subject, as 
varied by the Bill now before the House, 
could not fairly be relied upon as legisla- 
tion of a safe character. He did not doubt 
that, owing to the Bill being introduced so 
late in the Session, and there not being, 
therefore, sufficient time to discuss it, hon. 
Members attached more importance to the 
measure than really belonged to it. In 
due time the subject would receive careful 
consideration. The Committee could not 
better express their feeling upon the mat- 
ter than by acceding to the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Westminster, and 
limiting the duration of the Act to one 
year. The Attorney General had said that 
the best way of proceeding in order to 
make the treaty a temporary one was to 
make it terminable at six months’ notice, 
so that, when the House wished to re- 
consider the matter, the notice might be 
given. That would scarcely be a courteous 
mode of proceeding, neither would it ac- 


Mr. Ayrton 
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cord with his view, which was that the 
object of limiting the duration of the Act 
was to obtain a sort of Parliamentary ex- 
pression of opinion that the House was not 
satisfied with the opportunity it had had of 
putting the legislation upon this subject 
upon a proper basis. The noble Lord read 
a passage from the Act of Parliament 
which stated that the Act was permissive, 
and was not compulsive; but he omitted 
to observe that the connection with the 
foreign States, including that of France, 
was compulsory, and that if the stipulated 
conditions were complied with the Seere- 
tary of State had no option but to hand 
over the accused. Therefore, that branch 
of the security upon which the noble Lord 
relied had failed. Under these circum- 
stances, he begged to move that a clause 
be added to the Bill, limiting the duration 
of the Act to the lst of September, 1867, 
An opportunity would thus be afforded of 
giving to the measure full consideration. 

Lorp STANLEY could not have con- 
sented to the introduction of a clause 
which would have altered its principles, 
but he could have no difficulty in acceding 
to the proposition of the hon. Member, 
that the duration of the Bill should be 
limited to one year from the Ist of next 
September. In the course of the next 
Session the House would have an opportu- 
nity of carefully and deliberately consider- 
ing the subject. 

Sie FRANCIS GOLDSMID then with- 
drew his Motion, and Mr. Kinglake’s clause 
was added to the Bill. 

Mr. M‘CULLAGH TORRENS moved 
the insertion of a proviso necessitating the 
production of all the depositions taken in 
any case by the French magistrate, as well 
as the mere certificate, but the proviso 
was negatived without a division. 


and Banking. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported, with an Amendment ; as 
amended, considered ; read the third time, 
and passed, with an Amendment. 


CURRENCY AND BANKING. 
MOTION FOR ADDRESS. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order for resuming adjourned debate, 
on Motion for Address [31st July] read. 

Mr. WATKIN said, that in spite of the 
late period of the Session at which they 
had arrived, many hon. Gentlemen who 
felt extremely interested in this subject 
had hoped that the Government would 
have been able to secure an hour for 
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its discussion. The present state of the 
House, however, rendered a further diseus- 
sion of the question impossible, and after 
consulting various friends who would pro- 
bably have wished to speak upon the sub- 
ject, he had thought it advisable not to 
persevere with his Motion. He had, how- 
ever, a few days previously urged upon the 
President of the Board of Trade the advi- 
sability of the Government appointing a 
Commission to visit the great centres of 
industry in the country, and to take the 
evidence of merchants, bankers, and manu- 
facturers, who regarded themselves as 
having been subjected to great hardship 
and inconvenience. He was sorry to say, 
however, that though personally he met 
with every courtesy and kindness at the 
hands of the right hon. Baronet, the right 
hon. Baronet did not see his way to the 
adoption of his proposal. 

Mr. GILPIN tendered his thanks to the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. Watkin) for having brought 
forward this subject. It was one that ex- 
cited great attention, and he regretted it 
had not been fully discussed. He hoped, 
however, what discussion had taken place 
would encourage the Government to take 
the subject into their consideration during 
the recess. 


Order discharged. 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, August 7, 1866. 


MINUTES.]— Pusuic Brrrs—Second Reading 
—Indemnity (284). ‘ 

Committee—Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) 
Act Continuance* (276); Patriotic Fund * 
(277); Indemnity (284). 

Report—Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Act 
Continuance * (276); Patriotic Fund * (277). 
Third Reading—Cattle Diseases Prevention Act 
Amendment (No. 2)* (262) ; Court of Session 
(Scotland) * (230); Turnpike Trusts Arrange- 
ments * (247); Poor Law Amendment * (248) ; 
Aberdeen Provisional Order Confirmation * 
(234) ; Inclosure (No. 2)* (236); Public Li- 
braries Act Amendment * (279); Turnpike 
Acts Continuance * (280); Local Government 


Supplemental (No. 4) * (254); Railways (Ire- | 


land) Temporary Advances* (255); Bills of 
Sale Act (1854) Amendment * (256) ; Oysters 
Cultivation (Ireland)* (257); Naval Discipline * 
(258) ; Dockyard Extensions * (259) ; Conso- 
lidated Fund (Appropriation)*; Landed Estates 
Court, d&c. (Ireland)* (260); New Zealand * 
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(261); Prisons * (263); Industrial Schools * 
(282); Reformatory Schools * (281); Common 
Law Courts (Fees and Salaries)* (271); Ex- 
piring Laws Continuance * (272); Constabu- 
lary Force (Ireland) * (278); Indemnity (284), 
and passed. 

as Assent— Public Health [29 & 30 Vict. 
c. 90]. 


LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER RAIL- 
WAY (NEW LINES, é&c.) BILL. 
THIKD READING. 


Lord REDESDALE, in moving the 
third reading of this Bill, thought it ne- 
cessary to make a few remarks upon a 
question which was of great public im- 
portance. A Notice of Motion for the 
suspension of the Standing Orders had 
been given by his noble Friend opposite 
(the Marquess of Clanricarde), with a view 
to the introduction of Amendments, the 
object of which was to create out of the 
existing income of the Company a sepa- 
rate fund upon which a loan of £1,000,000 
was to be raised; and, as he understood, 
these clauses had received the approval of 
the Board of Trade. Now the income of 
the Company was insufficient to pay its 
existing debt, and the proceedings which 
had been taken in the Court of Chancery 
showed most distinctly that such was the 
ease. Their Lordships would, therefore, 
see that it was impossible to listen to an 
application the effect of which would di- 
vert from its proper object the money 
which was now pledged to the payment 
of interest upon certain debentures already 
existing. In order to createa new fund 
an additional income should be raised and 
an additional burden thrown upon the 
Company. It would be impossible to 
carry on the affairs of companies with a 
just regard to the interest of their ere- 
ditors if such a course of proceeding were 
allowed, and he therefore felt it his duty 
to decline to sanction the introduction of 
the Amendments to which he had referred, 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE, 
in explanation, said, it had been repre- 
sented to him that if the proposition to 
which his noble Friend the Chairman of 
Committees alluded were sanctioned by 
Parliament, it would be of the greatest 
use to the Company, and the opinion of 
the Board of Trade was that the object 
for which these clauses had been drawn 
up was desirable. Without knowing any- 
thing of the particulars of the case him- 
self, or intending to take any Motion on 
the subject on his own account, he had 
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thought that an opportunity ought to be 
afforded to any noble Lord who might 
think proper to do so of submitting the 
matter to the consideration of Parliament 
by moving the clauses which the Company 
desired to have introduced into the Bill. 
It was with that view that he had given 
notice for the suspension of the Standing 
Orders, which would be a neceseary pro-~ 
ceeding in such a case. He, however, quite 
agreed that the course proposed could not 
be permitted unless it received the sanction 
of all existing creditors. No such assent 
was alleged, and therefore he was not dis- 
posed to press the matter. 


Order for taking into Consideration the 
Standing Order No. 179. sect. 6 in order 
to its being dispensed with; read, and 
discharged; Bill read 3*, with the Amend- 
ments, and passed, and sent to the Com- 
mons. 


INDEMNITY BILL—(No. 284.) 
(The Earl of Derby.) 
SECOND READING. THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
hope there will be no objection to the re- 
newal of this Bill; but I hope also that 
this will be, if not the last, yet very 
nearly the last time, that such a Bill will 
be necessary. The whole question of 
oaths is at present under the considera- 
tion of a Commission, and I hope that 
the Report of that Commission will be 
such that no oaths need in future be im- 
posed, except those which all persons 
may take conscientiously and without 
difficulty. It is not very creditable to our 
legislation that we should pass Acts re- 
quiring oaths to be taken, and then year 
after year pass other Acts dispensing 
with those oaths. Of course, however, at 
this present time several persons are still 
subject to penalties imposed by the exist- 
ing law, and I hope therefore that your 


{LORDS} 





Lordships will assent to the passing of 
this Bill of Indemnity. 


{ 

Bill read 2* (according to Order) ; | 
Committee negatived; Standing Orders | 
Nos. 37 and 38 considered (according to | 
Order) and dispensed with ; Bill read 3°, | 
and passed. 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 
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PRIVATE BILLS. 
STANDING ORDERS AMENDED, 


The following Amendments made to the 
Standing Orders relating to railway com- 
panies :— 


“ In Standing Order 184, sec. 3, after (“ £20,”) 
add (“or for a sum which is not a multiple of 
£10,” ) that a clause be inserted in each Railway 
Bill in which, after the Fact of the Deposit hav- 
ing been made and the Amount paid as stated in 
the Schedule, it shall be enacted to the effect that 
the depositors may receive any interest from time 
to time paid on any securities while so deposited, 
and that so soon as it shall be proved to the satis- 
faction of the Board of Trade that the company 
has paid up such a sum as, together with the 
deposit, amounts to one-half of their authorized 
share capital, and has expended that amount on 
their undertaking, it shall be lawful for the com- 
pany to withdraw the sum deposited for the pur- 
pose of the undertaking, and thereupon they shall 
issue shares to the contributors and ‘heir assigns 
to the amount represented by their respective 
contributions ; that the above requirements shall 
not apply to any incorporated railway company 
seeking power to construct new works, provided 
that the new capital to be raised is not greater 
than the existing authorized capital of the com- 
pany, and provided that the company is paying a 
dividend upon its ordinary stock. For companies 
so exempted the present £50 a day penalty shall 
be retained until the same shall amount to 8 per 
cent on the estimated cost of the works, together 
with interest at the rate of 5 per cent on the 
balance from time to time remaining unpaid from 
the date of the final payment. 

“In Standing Order No. 189, sec. 14, p. 45, after 
the word ‘traffic’ in line 7, insert ‘or until the 
sum received in respect of such penalty shall 
amount to 8 per cent on the estimated cost of the 
works ; together with interest at the rate of 5 
per cent on the balance from time to time remain- 
ing unpaid from the date of the Act to the date 
of the final payment.’”—(The Chairman of 
Committees.) 


Motion agreed to :—Standing Orders 
amended accordingly. 


RITUALISM IN THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND.—QUESTION. 
Tue Marquess oF WESTMEATH, 
who had given notice— 


“To inquire whether the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don, having delivered an address on the 17th of 


| February last alleging that certain persons had 


taken upon themselves to alter the whole appear- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper, beginning with one 
indication and ending with another, which, if it 
meant anything, spoke of the idolatrous worship 
of the cc ated ts, and that it was not 
to be denied that some are engaged in a conspi- 
racy to bring back our Church to the state in 
which it was before the Reformation, any pro- 
ceedings are to be taken during the recess to test 
that conspiracy, and to bring the authors of it to 
justice,” 
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said, that the proceedings of the Tractarian | 
arty had been already discussed in that 
ouse, but no steps having been taken to 
provide a remedy, he felt it his duty to 
give the notice which was on their Lord- 
ships’ Minutes. His attention had been 
ealled to a remarkable document in the 
shape of a reply by the Bishop of London 
to an address presented to him by sixteen 
rural deans and 220 clergymen of the arch- 
deaconry of Middlesex, on the 17th of 
February last, in which he said that— 
“Certain persons have taken upon themselves 
so to alter the whole external appearance of the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper as to make it 
searcely distinguishable from the Roman Mass, | 
and they endeavour on all occasions to introduce 
into the other services some change of vestment 
or ornament quite alien to the established English 
usage of 300 years.” 
The object of this was to make the tran- 
sition easy, the step downward from the 
Church of England to the Church of Rome. 
The Lord Bishop further said— 


‘‘T fear it cannot be denied that a few are en- 
gaged in a conspiracy to bring back our Church 
to the state in which it was before the Reforma- 
tion.” 


{Aveusr 7, 1866} 





This was a serious charge, and, coming 
from one in the Bishop of London’s high 
position, there could be no doubt that he 
had strong grounds for the accusation, and 
it should certainly be followed by action | 
to preserve the people from the conspira- | 
tors. He would ask their Lordships to | 
consider the manner in which the working | 
of this conspiracy was laid down by the | 
Bishop, who used these words— 
“Beginning with the use of lighted candles 
during the daylight at the administration of the 
Iloly Communion, some men have gone on to in- 
cense, and the distinctive Roman habits and pros- 
trations which, if they mean anything, speak of 
an idolatrous worship of the consecrated ele- 
ments,” 
It surely was a reproach that this idola- 
trous worship should be allowed in the Re- 
formed Church of England; but when the 
introducers of it were clergymen who were 
solemnly pledged to drive away all strange 
and erroneous doctrine, then the conspiracy 
became one of an alarming character, and 
all due means should have been taken for 
its repression. The sentiments contained 
in this reply of the Lord Bishop were soon 
afterwards reiterated in an address deli- 
vered by his Lordship in Convocation in 
the presence of several other Prelates. 
And here he could assure their Lordships 
that he felt it necessary to use the most 
precise and particular language when 
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speaking of any one holding such a high 
office in the Church, and more especially 
in his absence, for he regretted that the 
Bishop was not in his place to give any 
explanations on the subject. That, how- 
ever, was not his (the Marquess of West- 
meath’s) fault. He had given notice of the 
Question, and the Bishop was not present to 
supply their Lordships with information as 
to the conspiracy which he admitted was 
in existence. In the address delivered by 
the Bishop in Convocation, he said— 

“T have heard of a distinguished divine of very 
calm mind being present at one of the churches 
where these practices were resorted to with a 
view of satisfying himself as to what was going 
on, being so shocked that he felt he could not, 
without a compromise of all that was dear to him, 
partake of the Lord’s Supper at the hands of the 
persons who were officiating, so like was it to 
the Roman fashion.” 


Here, then, was another convincing token 


| that the scheme to draw away the people 


to Roman Catholic rites was nothing less 
than a conspiracy. In another passage 
the Bishop pointed out the injurious conse- 
quences to the laity in these words— 


“Tf our attention is to be directed to such 
matters of dispute as we have now been consider- 
ing, I fear our influence will be undermined, and 
that the laity will feel that they cannot worship 


jin our parish churches without compromising 
| their consciences.” 


This was a peril so great that when matters 
had come to such a pass that the laity were 
in danger of alienation from the Church, 
the subject was well worthy their Lord- 
ships’ attention. The Bishop further, ad- 
dressing his brother Prelates, intimated 
that the proceedings carried on by the 
Puseyite clergy were so bad, that none of 
them dare be present at the Puseyite 
celebrations. These were his Lordship’s 
words— 

“ There is not one of your Lordships who would 
venture to take part in the administration in some 
of the churches where this extreme ritualism pre- 
vails. A clergyman in this position is estranged 
from his Bishop. He knows that he is doing that 
behind his Bishop’s back which he could not do 
in his presence,” 


From these remarks of the Bishop, who, 
doubtless, had good reasons for making 
them, it was plain that there was a mutiny 
in the camp; but instead of the chief offi- 
cers in the Church putting the conspiracy 
down, they turned away, and allowed all 
the mischief to be done behind their backs. 
He would submit to their Lordships that 
if any excuse were required for referring 
to this most important subject, the words 
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of the Bishop on the same occasion would 
be sufficient. The right rev. Prelate said— 

“ But if I were a layman who felt my liberty 

infringed in this matter, I certainly should desire 
that ambiguous expressions in the present law 
should as soon as possible be rendered into intel- 
ligible language.” 
That the law should be put in force against 
the conspirators was plainly the duty of 
some one, and the laity were waiting 
anxiously to see it done. It might be 
proper that he should submit to their 
Lordships some evidences that ‘ the ido- 
latrous worship of the consecrated ele- 
ments,” referred to by the Bishop, was 
openly taught in his Lordship’s own dio- 
cese. He held in his hand a copy of a 
sermon by the Hon. and Rev. R. Liddell, 
Incumbent of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
and preached in that church, and he would 
read one passage— 

“Twill remind you” (said Mr. Liddell) “ that 
the awful solemnity of the Christian churches cul- 
minating act of worship, in the celebration of the 
blessed Eucharist, consists in this, that we offer 
upon the Church’s altars on earth the very coun- 
terpart of what Christ offers in the courts of 
heaven—that is, Himself. We believe that by con- 
secration at the hands of His authorized priest- 
hood, who in this act represent Ilim, the elements 
become in a mystery, yet not less really, what He 
pronounced them to be after his His own conse- 
cration—Iis own blessed body and blood.” 


This was the doctrine preached publicly in 
London churches, and it was the doctrine 
of the Church of Rome, not of the Church 
of England ; but nothing was done to call 
the preacher to account. He would now 
give their Lordships a later instance. He 
would quote from a sermon preached on 
the 5th of last month by the Rev. Warwick 
Wroth, Incumbent of St. Phillip’s, Clerken- 
well, and only just published, in which he 
says— 

“ The great act we do, the Eucharistic oblation 


of the body and blood of Christ, is called our 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving.” 


Their Lordships would observe the phrase, 


*‘oblation of the body and blood of Christ;” | 


but there was no such oblation possible or | rise to a great amount of dissension. The 


recognized by the Church of England, and 
there were no altars or sacrificing priests. 
There was but one priest, and that the 
Great High Priest, who in the courts above 
made intercession for sinners. Therefore, 
all this was but a pretence to enable those 
Puseyite clergymen to pervert their flocks. 
He would now call attention to the lan- 
guage employed by Mr. Wroth with refer- 
ence to ‘‘ the Real Presence,”’ the teach- 
ing of which doctrine was preliminary to 


The Marquess of Westmeath 
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the use of sacrificial vestments, which were 
presented and “‘ offered on the altar” the 
following Sunday after the preaching of 
this sermon— 


“ And it is on this account, dearly beloved, 
that now this congregation has been plainly taught 
the true Catholic faith regarding the Real Pre- 
sence in the Holy Eucharist and the Eucharistic 
sacrifice, and I trust have all come to believe it, 
I think it right to comply with the request of 
many among you, and adopt on Sunday next those 
vestments which are ordered in the Rubric at the 
beginning of the Book of Common Prayer. I have 
exercised caution and waited long before adopting 
these vestments, though I believed them to be 
strictly legal, because until the true faith regard- 
ing the Holy Eucharist was believed, the meaning 
of vestments would not have been realized, and 
might have caused offence to many.” 


Such was the ordinary language employed 
by several clergymen in the Bishop of 
London’s own diocese, and «he cases he 
had cited were proofs of a conspiracy to 
restore the doctrines of the Romish Mass, 
As Parliament was on the eve of adjourn- 
ing he felt it his duty to inquire whether 
any, and what, steps were being taken to 
put down this treason in the Church of 
England ? 

Tue Ear. or DERBY agreed that as a 
notice of this kind had been given it might 
have been expected that the Bishop of 
London would have been present to explain 
the Janguage which he had used. He was 
sure, however, that the noble Marquess 
would not expect him to follow him into 
the proceedings which had been referred 
to, and which were, if they answered the 
description given of them by the noble 
Marquess, certainly inconsistent with the 
simplicity of Protestant worship. At the 
same time, it must be recollected that 
great difficulty was felt by the Bishops in 
keeping the clergy within the bounds of 
moderation and discretion. He regretted 
the practices which had been ‘alluded to, 
and which he believed were productive of a 
good deal of mischief; they alienated a 
great many from the Church, and gave 


last time the matter was brought before 
their Lordships the Bishop of London, 
speaking for the right rev. Bench, stated 
that they had conferred upon the matter, 
and found that although some of these 
practices may be within the limits of the 
law there were others decidedly illegal, 
which could be put a stop to by legal 
process. They had made an intimation of 
that circumstance to the clergy, and in- 
formed them that it was their intention to 
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call in the assistance of the law to enable 
them to put down the practices complained 
of ; stating at the same time that they 
relied on the good sense and moderation 
of their subordinate clergy to relieve them 
from that responsibility. In the present 
case, he saw no reason for interference on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
unless some representation was made by 
the spiritual authorities that the case was 
one which absolutely called for interven- 
tion. He could not say more respecting 
the Question put by the noble Marquess, 
not expecting that he would be the person 
called upon to give an explanation on the 
subject. 

Tue Marquess or WESTMEATH ob- 
served, that having ascertained that it 
would not be regular to address the ques- 
tion personally to the Bishop of London, 
he gave the notice in the terms entered 
on their Lordships’ books; but as the right 
rev. Prelate had not thought fit to give 
the information required, he felt it his duty, 
previous to the adjournment of Parliament, 
to ascertain if any steps were to be taken 
to put down an admitted conspiracy, which 
was got up for no other purpose than to 
overthrow the Protestant religion. For 
his part, he considered that it was a case 
not to be dragged wearily through anti- 
quated Ecclesiastical Courts, but settled by 
a proceeding at common law, which would 
submit the question to the decision of 
twelve honest jurymen. It was plain that 
something ought to be done, and it was 
from a sense of duty he brought the matter 
before their Lordships’ House, and now 
the responsibility would rest on others. 


Ilouse adjourned at a quarter past Six 


o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


een 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, August 7, 1866. 


METROPOLIS—RIOTS IN HYDE PARK, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has been 
called to a report of a decision by Mr. 
Knox at Marlborough Street in a case of 
violence proved to have been exercised by 
a policeman against a person not inside, 
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nor seeking to enter, the Park; the sum- 
mons having been discharged with these 
words— 

“Do not blame the constable who has given you 
a chance blow, but blame those who turned loose 
the scum and refuse of the town on the peaceable 
inhabitants.” 

Mr. WALPOLE, in reply, said, his at- 
tention had not been called to that particu- 
lar case until the hon. Gentleman put his 
Notice on the Paper ; but that day he had 
inquired into the matter, and had read the 
whole of the report of the case. The ques- 
tion which the hon. Member had put to 
him would convey a false impression as to 
what had actually taken place. What took 
place on that occasion was not, as the 
question would seem to imply, that the per- 
son referred to was not mixed up with the 
riot at the time, but the magistrate gave a 
very clear exposition of the law, quoting 
the highest authority, and pointing out that 
it was the duty of the police when any 
riotous proceedings occurred to put them 
down, and to use force for that purpose if 
necessary. The observations with which 
the question closed would, he thought, 
bear a very different aspect from that which 
it seemed to bear as it stood, if it were 
taken in connection with the preceding re- 
marks of the magistrate, who said— 

“ With reference to the evidence given by the 
defendant, I think it completely contradicts the 
evidence given by the witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion. There was a tumultuous mob which the con- 
stable was engaged in dispersing. He was in the 
execution of his duty, and the summons must be 
discharged. He would say to the prosecutor 
before he left the Court, should he find himself in 
the position of being present where riotous pro- 
ceedings were going on—don’t blame the con- 
stable who has given you a chance blow, but 
blame those who turned loose the scum and refuse 
of the town on the peaceable inhabitants.” 


ARMY—CAVALRY BARRACKS NOT- 
TINGHAM.—QUESTION. 


Mr. OSBORNE said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, If he 
is about to take any steps for the erection 
of new Cavalry Barracks at Nottingham ? 

GeveraL PEEL: Sir, it was decided 
some three or four years ago to give up 
Nottingham as a station forcavalry. The 
intention of building barracks there, for 
which a site was purchased and the plans 
prepared, has consequently been abandoned. 


IMPURE STATE OF THE RIVER LEA, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. MONK said, he wished to ask the 
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Vice President of the Privy Council, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
alleged impure state of the River Lea, 
whence the principal supply of water is 
drawn by the East London Waterworks 
Company for the inhabitants of Bow and 
Stratford ; and, if so, whether he has taken, 
or is prepared to take, any measures to 
prevent the pollution of the river above the 
source of such supply ? 

Mr. CORRY, in reply, said, there was 
no reason to suppose that the water of the 
River Lea above Enfield was more impure 
than that of other rivers from which the 
supply of water for London was derived. 
From the Report of Mr. Rawlinson, the 
eminent engineer, who had been appointed 
by the Privy Council to investigate the 
condition of the waterworks of the Com- 
pany at Enfield, it appeared that the water 
was not exposed to any noxious influence, 
after passing through the filtering beds of 
the Company, until its discharge into the 
private cisterns. The last analysis, he 
might add, showed that the water was 
as free from organic matter as that of other 
Companies. In consequence of complaints 
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Wheiher there would be any objection to 
lay before the House Copies of the Corre- 
spondence between Mr. Hart and the 
Poor Law Board, and the Poor Law Board 
and the Shoreditch Guardians, as to the 
complaints of Edward Wynne, an inmate, 
concerning cruelty alleged to have been 
committed in the infirmary of the Shore- 
ditch Workhouse ; and also, whether he 
proposes to hold an official inquiry touch- 
ing those complaints, seeing that no satis- 
factory investigation has been made into 
them by the Board of Guardians ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, with 
reference to the subject to which the hon, 
Gentleman called his attention, the corre- 
spondence was in progress at the time 
he (Mr. Hardy) came to the Poor Law 
Board. As he thought the House would 
like to hear the circumstances of the cases 
involved, he would state them as briefly as 
he could, It appeared that a pauper, 
whilst an inmate of the workhouse, wrote 
a letter to a local paper in Shoreditch, 
which letter contained an account of three 





| place in the workhouse. 


eases of alleged cruelty which had taken 
The one was the 


which had been made of the insufficient sup- | case of a woman who, it was stated, had 
ply of water furnished by the East London | been left suffering from the pains of la- 
Waterworks Company, a letter had been } bour, standing for an unreasonable time at 
written from the Privy Council Office, | the door before she was taken into the 
calling the attention of the secretary of the; ward. The second was the case of a man 
Company to the matter, and suggesting that | who was described as being left with in- 
the times of service should be longer and | sufficient clothing, and kept sitting up at 
more frequent. But the Privy Council | a time when he ought to have been in bed. 
have no power to enforce obedience to The third appeared to be the most serious 
these suggestions on such subjects. |case of any. It was that of a man who it 

was alleged had been exceedingly ill-used 


SOUTH AMERICAN MEAT.—QUESTION. and struck by a stick by the wardsman on 





Mr. OLIPHANT said, he would beg to | account of his filthy habits. Immediately 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the diplomatic agents in 
South America have made any reports on 
the various schemes which are understood 
to be in progress for curing meat for the 
British Market; and if such reports have 
been made, whether copies of the same 
will be laid before Parliament ? 

Lorpv STANLEY: I have, Sir, one re- 
port from Buenos Ayres, which was no 
doubt written with the intention that it 
should be made public. I shall have no 
objection to lay it, or any other similar 
report which I may receive, on the table. 


METROPOLIS—SHOREDITCH WORK- 
HOUSE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. OLIPHANT said, he wished to 
ask the President of the Poor Law Board, 
Mr. Monk: 


‘after the ‘publication of this letter it ap- 


peared that Mr. Hart called the attention 
of the Poor Law Board to the statements 
contained therein. A letter was accord- 
ingly written to the Poor Law Guardians 
requesting them to institute inquiries into 
the truth of these allegations. The Guar- 
dians did institute such inquiry, and had 
Edward Wynne brought before them. On 
being asked certain questions regarding 
his statements, Wynne appeared to a cer- 
tain extent to decline giving information as 
to some of those cases. In respect to the 
woman referred to, as the matter occurred 
two years ago, it was found impossible to 
identify the case. In respect to the man 
said to have been kept sitting up in a chair 
without proper clothing, it was proved that 
the medical officers had recommended that 
particular treatment in order to prevent 
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him getting bed sores ; and that he had | under the charge of the Office of Works. 
a rug on his shoulders which had acci-| He had made inquiries, but he had not 
dently fallen off, and was seen lying beside | been able to find anything in the archives 
him. In respect to the third case, the | of the Office which would show that such 
circumstances were somewhat different. | was the case. He would, however, make 
When his (Mr. Hardy’s) attention was | further inquiry, and if it should turn out 
first called to it he directed an inquiry to , that the monuments in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
take place respecting it. He had seen| were under the charge of the Office of 
the evidence that morning, and it seemed | Works, undoubtedly he should direct his 
to him, upon the admission of the wards- | attention to those monuments which were 
man himself, that he did use harsh treat- | so far mutilated as to require reparation. 
ment to the man in question, being pro-| Captain GRIDLEY said, he would beg 
voked to do so by his extremely fil-|to ask the noble Lord, whether, in the 
thy habits. He (Mr. Hardy), therefore, | event of its appearing that this was a 
thought it is duty to write a letter to the | matter not within the jurisdiction of the 
Guardians, calling their attention to his First Commissioner of Works, he would 
conduct, and expressing the opinion that/ call the attention of the Dean and Chapter 
he was not a fit person to be intrusted | of St. Paul’s to the state of those monu- 
with the care of others. With respect | ments, which were a national disgrace ? 

to the question of the hon. Gentleman as; Lorp JOHN MANNERS was under- 
to whether he (Mr. Hardy) proposed to | stood to say that he did not think it was for 
hold an official inquiry touching those | him to call upon the Dean and Chapter. He 
complaints, it should be recollected that | could not give an answer to that question. 
the circumstances alluded to took place 
in 1864, when the Guardians had them-| CATTLE PLAGUE—LOSSES FROM TIE 
selves inquired into them, but had experi- RINDERPEST.—QUESTION. 


enced great difficulty in identifying those Mr. BIDDULPH said, he would beg to 
se eee b There had been no com- /ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
pat ose ‘ - supposed 2 ante Department, If he can state definitely 
pr Pi + wt 7 3S Cee S Se | whee any measure is likely to be intro- 
e . a i the apr the hori! Ret gs duced for the purpose of compensating 
ws oe rae : ! —— T | those persons who incurred losses from the 
cen calted to those transactions. 1 Rinderpest before the Compensation Act 
must be also borne in mind that the Guar- | ,,, passed ? 

dians who were in office two years ago! Mp WALPOLE replied that the Re- 
were not the Guardians now in office. 28 | seene on the subject were not yet com- 
— 4 og hg ty that id a pleted. He had, however, been in commu- 
“holl igation Into the cases would now be | pication with his noble Friend the President 
power: shad tanh With respect to the oF the Council, and they concurred in the 
ee asked for, if the hon. Gentleman opinion that the Returns were so far com- 
one ee worth having they would be pleted that they might, before the close of 
re, uced. At the same time, he (Mr. ‘the Session, be in a position to state their 
ardy) did not think that it would be | views generally with respect to it 





wise to load the table with a correspond- 


ence which would lead to no useful result. | NAVY—NAVAL COAST VOLUNTEERS. 


METROPOLI i S QUESTION. 
ME S—S'P. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. ge 
QUESTION Mr. H. BERKELEY, in rising to put 
ay a question to the Government with refer- 


Carrain GRIDLEY said, he wished to| ence to the Royal Naval Coast Volunteers, 
ask the First Commissioner of Works, If | said, that as he wanted to make a short 
he will direct his attention to the mutilated | statement, he would place himself in order 
condition of some of the public Monuments | by concluding with a Motion. The Force 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral (particularly those | from which the navy was supplied, was 
of Admiral Lord Rodney, General Sir | derived from three sources —the Conti- 
William Ponsonby, and General Hay), with | nuous Service Men, the Naval Reserve, 
the view to their reparation ? generally able-bodied seamen, and the 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, in re-| Naval Coast Volunteers, who were for the 
ply, that the Question of the hon. and/ most part fishermen and were employed 
gallant Gentleman assumed that the public | in the coasting trade, who, though not in 
monuments in St. Paul’s Cathedral were’ the first class of able seamen, were consi- 
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dered to be a most efficient body of men, 
who lived on the sea shore, and might be 
said to fringe the coast all round Great 
Britain and Ireland. The Royal Naval 
Volunteers were established by the late Sir 
James Graham. There was one particular 
clause in the Act, regulating the force, 
which made the service extremely popular 
not only to the men, but to the families of 
those engaged in it. By that clause it was 
made a condition that the Royal Naval 
Coast Volunteers should not be sent on fo- 
reign service, or, in other words, should not 
be sent beyond 300 miles from the coast of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The force was 
so popular that its ranks filled admirably, 
and it seemed likely to fulfil its destined 
purpose ; but in the last Session of Par- 
liament the Duke of Somerset and Lord 
Clarence Paget came down to Parliament 
for the purpose of repealing that clause, 
which was the very spirit of the Act. As 
to the effect of that proceeding, he was 
content to take the declaration made by 
Lord Clarence Paget, who, in the course 
of the present year, stated that the Force 
was entirely ruined by the removal of the 
clause referred to. 

Mr. SPEAKER intimated that the hon. 
Member was out of order in referring to a 
debate which had taken place during the 
present Session. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY said, he would 
beg to explain that he was not stating 
where Lord Clarence Paget made the de- 
claration ; but, nevertheless, such a de- 
claration was made by that noble Lord, 
and the reason assigned for the removal of 
the clause was that if one of Her Majesty’s 
ships with these Volunteers on board chased 
an enemy’s cruiser, that ship dared not, 
under the clause, chase such cruiser beyond 
300 miles from the coast. Now, he thought 
it manifested very little knowledge of the 
character of English seamen to suppose 
that if those men saw an enemy’s ship 
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of war which they had a chance of fighting | 
/guaranteed by the two Powers, said: 


and making a prize of they would not chase 
her 3,000 miles if called upon without 
raising any difficulty. Still, the Force 
was constituted for the defence of the 
coast, and the Admiralty would do wrong, 
unless on the first intimation of war they 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ApmirnaL SEYMOUR said, the Force 
had for the last two or three years re- 
mained stationary—that of 5,000 men. The 
reason why they were less this year arose 
from more care being taken in the selec- 
tion of the men. The subject, however, 
would have the consideration of the Board 
of Admiralty during the recess. 


CASE OF NEVILLE MASKELYNE 
TOOMER.—QUESTION. 


Mr. NEATE said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he had received a 
Memorial respecting the case of the con- 
vict Toomer; and, if so, what course is in- 
tended to be pursued in consequence ? 

Mr. WALPOLE replied, that he had 
received a memorial respecting the case, 
and having read it, and the evidence taken 
in Court, he felt it his duty to request the 
learned Judge who tried the prisoner to 
communicate a copy of his notes. Until 
those notes were sent he was not prepared 
to decide on the course to be taken. 


IMPERIAL GUARANTEES—TURKISH 
LOAN.—MOTION FOR A RETURN. 

Mr. HUBBARD, in rising to move for 
a Return of Imperial Guarantees, showing 
the date and extent of each, the amount 
paid, and the amount for which the coun- 
try is still liable (in continuation of Parlia- 
mentary Paper, No. 599, of Session 1860) 
and to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether it is true, as reported, that the 
Turkish Government had failed to provide 
the interest and redemption fund due on 
the lst of August upon the £5,000,000 
loan contracted in 1855 under the conjoint 
guarantee of England and France; and, 
in the event of such default, in what 
manner Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
posed to fulfil their guarantee, whether by 
the liquidation of the drawn bonds, or by 
reviving them as titles to the interest 


The House would recollect that in 1855, 
in the midst of the Crimean War, the Go- 
vernment of Lord Palmerston asked the 


consent of the House to a Resolution, and 


recalled these Volunteers, and placed them | 
where they were intended to be for the | 


defence of the coast, in flotillas and har- 
bour vessels or floating batteries, as might 
be deemed best. Under these circum- 


stances, he wished to know, Whether the | 
| time be redeemed, was to be applied in the 


Admiralty would take this subject into 
their consideration ? 


Mr. H. Berkeley 


afterwards to an Act of Parliament, for 
guaranteeing a loan of £5,000,000 to the 
Turkish Government, with interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent, payable half yearly. 
In addition a sinking fund of 1 per cent 
per annum, together with interest on 80 
much of the loan as should from time to 


redemption of the capital, and the loan 
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was to be under the joint guarantee of 
the Governments of England and France. 
The subject was debated at considerable 
length. The Bill was passed, and the 
contract was taken, on the 20th August 
1855, by the house of Rothschild and Sons. 
The terms were £102 12s. 6d. for every 
£100 of the loan. The price was con- 
sidered very high at the time, but, com- 
pared with the price of Government Se- 
curities and Consols, the bargain could 
not be supposed a very bad one for the 
contractors. From time to time capital 
and interest of the loan had been paid as 
stipulated, but the public had been informed 
by the ordinary channels of information, 
that on the Ist of August last, though the 
interest on the bonds was paid, the bonds 
which were drawn for redemption were not 
paid. Feeling a great interest in this 
loan as a Commissioner of the Royal Pa- 
triotie Fund, which was nearly the largest 
holder, he inquired particularly into the 
reason of this defalcation, and he found 
that the Turkish Government had provided 
neither for the payment of interest nor of 
capital, but that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had provided for the interest. Of 
course, this hesitation in the entire fulfil- 
ment of the engagements entered into was 
a source of considerable disquiet to those 
interested in the loan. According to the 
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The House would observe that the propo- 
sals issued by the Turkish Government, 
with perfect publicity, through the instru- 
mentality of the Bank of England, must 
be considered decisive, and established the 
contract between that Government and the 
bondholders ; and nothing was more dis- 





tinct than the engagement with reference 
to the sinking fund. But the House would 
observe that the engagement of our own 
Government did not appear to refer to any- 
thing but the interest, and that view was 
certainly confirmed by the clauses of the 
Act itself, which was passed in August, 
1855, notwithstanding the more compre- 
hensive language of the Preamble. After 
reciting the Articles of the Convention, the 
Preamble ran thus— 

“Their Majesties the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the 
Emperor of the French, being desirous to save the 
Sublime Porte the expenses of remittance, cun- 





sent to undertake to transmit to the Ottoman 
| Government the proceeds of the above-mentioned 
loan of five millions sterling, to be raised under 
| the conjoint guarantee of their Majesties.” 

| These words, reciting that the loan was to 
| be raised under the conjoint guarantee, if 
| taken alone would leave no doubt that the 
|whole scope and compass of the loan was 
‘to be matter of conjoint guarantee. But 
jin the clauses of the Act the guarantee 
seemed strictly limited to the interest. The 


popular understanding of the terms of the | first clause ran thus— 


loan it was believed, and such was the im- | 
pression of the very eminent house who’ 


made the contract, and of those who 
had taken a portion of the loan when it was 
tendered for, that the Governments of Eng- 
land and France would, in the case of 
default, put themselves in the position of 
the borrower, and fulfil all the engagements 
made ; but on referring to the documents 
issued on the occasion of the contract, he 


found passages therein which raised a/| 


doubt as to the way in which the guarantee 


of England and France was to be carried | 


out. The 9th clause of the statement 
respecting the conditions of the loan ran 
thus— 


“ The sinking fund will be applied from year to 
year, commencing on the Ist of August, 1859, 
either in the purchase of certificates of the loan 
in the public market, or, at the option of the Ot- 
toman Government, in paying off at par such 
certificates as shall be drawn by lot in the pre- 


sence of the chief cashier and chief accountant of | 


the Bank of England, on some one day in the 
month of May next immediately preceding the lst 
of August in each year, 


be payable on the Ist of August next following 
such drawing, after which day all interest on the 


certificates so drawn will cease altogether.” 


, The interest on the cer- | 
tificates so drawn, together with the capital, will | 


“Tt shall be lawful for Her Majesty and she is 
hereby authorized to guarantee, jointly with His 
Majesty the Emperor of the French, and seve- 
rally, the interest on the loan to be raised by His 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan, not exceeding inte- 
rest at the rate of four pounds per centum per 
annum ona sum of five millions of pounds ster- 
ling, upon the terms and conditions set forth in 
the said convention.” 

Therefore, while on the one hand nothing 
was more clear than that the guarantee 
| was meant to apply to the whole obliga- 
tion; on the other, when they came to the 
question of legislation, there was nothing 
to authorize the Government to issue 
money except as payment of the interest. 
This contrariety might be explained by 
reference to the discuasions which preceded 
the Act. In introducing the loan to the 
House of Commons, Lord Palmerston said— 

** Her Majesty’s Government engages to recom- 
mend to Parliament to guarantee one-half of that 
loan (£5,000,000), the other half to be guaranteed 
by France.”—[3 Hansard, exxxix. 674.] 

That was the original intention—this Go- 
vernment was to guarantee one-half, and 
the French Government the other; but, 
‘at the instance of the French Govern- 
ment, the guarantee was made common. 
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Therefore, the noble Lord said afterwards, 
“it is to be a joint guarantee of the 
whole.” In regard to the extent of the 
guarantee, Lord Granville said most ex- 
plicitly and distinctly— 

“ Undoubtedly this country will be responsible 

to the creditor for the whole sum (£5,000,000).” 
-—(3 Hansard, exxxix. 850.] 
Sir George Lewis, at that time Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, had the conduct of the 
Bill, and always insisted that we guaran- 
teed, not the capital, but the interest. He 
said— 

“Ts it likely that the French Government 
would have consented, in addition to the loan 
which they had advertised, to call for an addition 
of £2,500,000, in order to lend that money to the 
Turkish Government? Are we ourselves in a 
position now, after the engagements we made on 
contracting the loan in the spring, to go into the 
market to borrow £2,500,000, in order to advance 
it to Turkey ?’—[3 Hansard, exxxix. 1467.] 

In that respect Mr, Cardwell made the fol- 
lowing reply :— 

“The Chancellor of the Exchequer said in 
reply, ‘You imagine we have guaranteed the 
principal, but we have only guaranteed the inte- 
rest.’ I should like to know the difference between 
guaranteeing principal and interest and guaran- 
teeing interminable annuity.” —(3 Hansard, 
exxxix., 1255. ] 

And Mr. Gladstone, who took a very active 
part in the discussion, said— 


“ The financial mischief may be limited within 
the figure £5,000,000, which, great as it is, can 
well be borne by the gigantic resources of this 
country.”—[3 Hansard, exxxix. 1306.] 

He went on to say— 

“ His first feeling was one of satisfaction that 
there was no guarantee of the sinking fund, which 
appeared to him an extension of what he re- 
garded as an inexpedient and mischievous prin- 
ciple; but when he looked further, he found 
that guaranteeing the sinking fund was really a 
contraction of the mischief. They were going to 
guarantee interest at 4 per cent on £5,000,000, 
and that £5,000,000, which would cost them more 
than the price for which average English credit 
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| scheme, and the words of prophecy uttered 
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by the latter right hon. Gentleman had been 
fulfilled. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) 
said on that occasion— 

“T look upon the proposed guarantee in this 
case as not merely an engagement to fulfil, but 


as one which we shall certainly be called upon to 
fulfil.”—[3 Hansard, cxxxix. 1240.] 


The credit of the country once engaged, 
there should be no suspense on a matter 
of such moment, and the Government 
should, therefore, lose no time in deciding 
how they were going to fulfil their guaran- 
tee. There could be no doubt there had 
been indefensible carelessness in the offi- 
cial advisers of the Government in the 
drawing up of this Act of Parliament, 
This was the state of the case which he 
had to bring before the notice of the 
House and of the Government, and he 
need hardly remark that it added ano- 
ther to the many illustrations we had al- 
ready had of the extreme inexpediency, 
he might indeed say the extreme folly, 
of this country going out of its way for 
an object which was by no means one of 
national interest, to involve ourselves in 
loans for foreign Powers in whose pros- 
perity and stability we had no possible 
concern. In a previous Session, when 
he called the attention of the House to 
a most undesirable proceeding—the issue 
of a letter by Lord Russell commend- 
ing the prosperity and good manage- 
ment of the Ottoman Empire as a rea- 
son why English capitalists should lend 
money for a new Turkish loan — Lord 
Palmerston met him, as was always 
his custom, with the assertion that it was 
the duty of this country to support our 
}old and valued ally. He was satisfied, 
| however, that if it were the wish of this 
country to support the Ottoman Empire, 





would obtain money in the market, might be paid | we could not have taken a more mis- 


off at a given rate through the sinking fund. | chievous course than that of enabling it 
Taking the average of times, this country could | 


borrow at less than 4 per cent; and therefore it 
would be advantageous if we could relieve our- 
selves from an engagement to pay 4 percent. It 
appeared to him plainly for the interest of the 
two Powers that the sinking fund also should be 
guaranteed,”—[3 Hansard, exxxix, 1493.] 


He did not find the name of a single Gen- 


|to borrow ; for, just as a perfect savage 
| was destroyed by being taught to drink, 
so a half-civilized savage was destroyed 
by being taught to borrow. This was 
| what had been done in the case of Tur- 
| key, and no subsidies or advances that 
we could make would preserve the vitality 








tleman deserving the name of a statesman | of so corrupt an Empire. But, whatever 
in favour of the Bill. Sir George Lewis | might happen to the Ottoman Porte, the 
supported it officially, and the hon. Gentle- | interest of English capitalists and the 
man the Member for Southwark (Mr.| honour of the English Government had 
Layard) made an enthusiastic speech in its| to be considered, and that honour was 
favour. The late Chancellor of the Ex- | pledged to the fulfilment of the guaran- 
chequer and the present Chancellor of the! tee. Of course, France would have to be 
Exchequer were both opposed to the consulted, and he might remark that the 
Mr. Hubbard 
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clause in the bond inserted by France| has brought before the House—namely, 
explicitly guaranteed the principal of the | whether, in the event of default, in what 
loan, whereas England guaranteed only} manner Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
the interest upon it, He had no wish to/ pose to fulfil their guarantee, whether by 
press Her Majesty’s Government for a| the liquidation of the drawn bonds, or by 
decision which they might yet be hardly | receiving them as entitled to the interest 
in a position to announce, for it was a| guaranteed by the two Powers—my hon. 
matter in which they could scarcely, with | Friend has anticipated, and very properly 
satisfaction to themselves or our ally, | anticipated, my reply to that part of his 
come to a resolution without conferring | inquiry. Of course it would not be. be- 
with France. He would, therefore, merely | coming in me to give an opinion upon such 
ask the Gevernment to take an early 3 subject until Her Majesty’s Government 
opportunity of concerting with the Em- | have had an opportunity of conferring with 
peror of the French the mode in which /our ally, All that I can say, therefore, at 
the defalcation was to be met, either | present is that we shall take those steps 
now or at any future time; and, in the| which, under the circumstances, we deem 
meantime, to give an assurance that they | expedient, and I will let my hon. Friend 
would do all in their power speedily to! know what the result of our deliberations 
remove from the bondholders the very | with our ally may be, and also what steps 
disagreeable feeling of doubt and uncer- | we shall take after that result has become 
tainty which now hung over an invest- | known. 
ment which they had made under strong | 
pressure by the English Government. | 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- | Return ordered, “of Imperial Guaran- 
QUER: Sir, of course there will be no | tees, showing the date and extent of each ; 
opposition to the Return which has been | the amount paid; and the amount for 
moved for by my hon. Friend, who has, | which the Country is still liable (in con- 
with his usual perspicuity, brought before | tinuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 599, 
the House a rather complicated question. | of Session 1860).”—(Jir. Hubbard.) 
I think the House must fully understand, 
after my hon. Friend’s statement, a matter NAVIGATION LAWS 
which really on the surface is by no means ; 
clear. I will proceed to reply to the ques- 
tion of my hon. Friend, as far as I think it Mr. AYRTON, who rose, pursuant to 
consistent with the public convenience to | notice, to call the attention of the House 
do so. It is quite true, as my hon. Friend | to the negotiations for the abolition of the 
well knows, that the Turkish Government | Navigation Laws in foreign countries, and 
have failed to provide the interest and re-|to move for Papers relating thereto, re- 
demption fund, due on the lst of August, | marked, that sixteen years ago Parlia- 
on the loan of £5,000,000, which was con- | ment took away all protection from the 
tracted by Turkey in 1855, under the joint | shipping interests of this country by the 
guarantee of France and England; but I | abolition of the Navigation Laws. Neigh- 
feel it my duty to add that we have | bouring States, however, could not at that 
had information from the Turkish Ambas- | time be induced to follow our example ; 
sador that he has received a telegraphic | and it was not till 1860 that Mr. Lindsay, 
message from his Government, announcing | then a Member of that House, proposed an 
that the sums necessary both for the inter- | Address to the Crown praying Her Ma- 
est and the sinking fund have been trans-|jesty to negotiate with France for the 
mitted from Constantinople, and may be | modification of its Navigation Laws, and 
expected to arrive in this country in a few | the repeal of the differential duties im- 
days. Of course that, as far as it goes, is | posed on commodities imported in British 
satisfactory ; but it does not dispose of the | ships. ‘The Government accordingly com- 
question which my hon. Friend has put, | municated with our Ambassador at Paris, 
and I may state that when the default in | but Mr. Cobden, who was then in France 
the payment of the interest by the Porte | negotiating the supplementary convention 
was announced, Her Majesty’s Govern-| for carrying into effect the treaty which 
ment directed that the interest guaranteed | he had previously concluded, advised the 
by England, in conjunction with France, | Government, on being appealed to, not to 
should be immediately paid. With regard | pursue the subject any further. He stated 
to the second point which my hon. Friend | that the opposition of the protective inte- 
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rests in France already presented a formid- 
able obstacle to a satisfactory settlement of 
the treaty, and that a proposal to abandon 
the existing restrictions on navigation 
would awaken hostility in quarters hitherto 
favourable. Owing to that advice no steps 
were taken in the matter, and Lord Cow- 
ley, when, at the end of the year Earl 
Russell again called his attention to it, 
replied that no advantage would arise from 
then pressing the French Government on 
the subject. Most men would have de- 
sisted after such discouragement, but Mr. 
Lindsay took the energetic step of going 
over to France, and, being very courteously 
seconded by Earl Russell, he had an inter- 
view with the Emperor, and placed before 
him the whole subject of the Navigation Laws 
of France, and their relations to the industry 
of that country. The result was that the 
Emperor became the first convert to the 
expediency of dealing with the question, 
and at his request a very able document 
was drawn up by Mr. Lindsay, and sub- 
mitted by the Emperor to his Minister of 
Commerce, M. Rouher. The Minister, after 
frequent interviews with Mr. Lindsay 
during a period of sixteen months, recom- 
mended that a Commission should be ap- 
pointed, and that Commission, being fur- 
nished by Mr. Lindsay and by other gen- 
tlemen in this country with evidence 
showing the advantages that would accrue 
from a modification or repeal of the Navi- 
gation Laws, reported in favour of such 
repeal. The French Legislature, he was 
informed, had consequently passed a mea- 
sure abrogating those laws, and repealing 
or reducing to a nominal sum the duties 
hitherto imposed on ships constructed in 
foreign countries, and brought to France 
for the purpose of being registered as 
French vessels. They had thus struck at 
the very root of the protective system, and 
very important results might be expected 
from such a step. The effect of the recent 
changes in the laws of France relating to 
shipping would be almost as advantageous 
to this country as was that of Mr. Cob- 
den’s treaty. It would be desirable that the 
French law effecting those changes should 
be laid upon the table, and therefore he 
moved for the production of papers relat- 
ing to this question. The efforts of Mr. 
Lindsay to obtain some relaxation of the 
Navigation Laws in Spain and Portugal 
had not been properly followed up by our 
diplomatic representatives in those coun- 
tries ; neither had any steps been taken by 
the Foreign Office to give effect to the 
Mr. Ayrton 
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Address unanimously agreed to by the 
House in 1860. The noble Lord had a 
great opportunity before him for dealing 
with this subject, because it was probable 
that Spain and Portugal might be willing 
to follow the example of relaxing these 
laws that had been set them by France. 
He had referred particularly to the part 
taken by Mr. Lindsay in inducing the 
French Government to modify their Navi- 
gation Laws, because it was remarkable 
that in a case where diplomatic efforts 
had failed a private shipowner should, by 
merely bringing his intelligence to bear 
upon the subject, have carried it toa 
successful conclusion. He begged to move 
for Papers relating to the negotiations for 
the abolition of the Navigation Laws in 
foreign countries. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK seconded the 
Motion, and in doing so stated that the 
shipping owners of this country had many 
grievances to contend against; and he 
hoped the noble Lord would seriously turn 
his attention to the removal of theth. 

Lorp STANLEY: I quite agree with 
the hon. Gentleman as to the opinion he 
has expressed that it is desirable that the 
Navigation Laws throughout Europe should 
be relaxed, if not altogether abrogated. I 
think that is a point upon which no dif- 
ference of opinion can exist in this coun- 
try. The only question we have to deter- 
mine is how that abrogation or relaxation 
is to be brought about, and to what extent 
diplomatic exertions are likely to be suc- 
cessful in inducing foreign Governments 
to assent to the changes in their laws that 
we desire to see effected. I do not my- 
self attach much weight to negotia- 
tions upon this subject, as foreign coun- 
tries would hardly repeal their Navigation 
Laws for the sake of pleasing us, and | 
think that the example of this country, 
and the success that has attended the 
abrogation of our Navigation Laws, afford 
an argument better than any we could 
direct our representatives to make use of. 
At the same time, there is no doubt that 
there is good in keeping the subject, 
from time to time, before the eye and 
before the mind of foreign Governments. 
I do not think that great activity has 
been shown during the last two or three 
years in reference to this question. As 
to France, I understand that what has been 
done is this—A provision has been made 
for the progressive reduction of differential 
duties, and, as I understand, after a cer- 
tain time, they will bo totally abolished. 
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The decree by which that change is 
made comes into operation at the com- 
mencement of next year. As to the de- 
eree itself, it is a publie document, 
and therefore there can be no objection 
to lay it upon the table of the House. 
With regard to the correspondence, the 
hon. Member will, I am sure, not misun- 
derstand me when I say that I should like 
to look into it before I say whether or 
not it can be produced. The hon. Mem- 
ber has correctly stated that all attempts 
in a diplomatic way which have been made 
to obtain a reduction of the differential 
duties against foreign flags in Spain and 
Portugal have been unsuccessful, No- 
thing that I am aware of has been done 
by either of those countries. I quite agree 
with the hon. Gentleman that the example 
of France will, in all probability, carry 
very great weight with those countries, 
and I shall be glad if that be the case. It 
is desirable that every opportunity should 
be taken by our Ministers to urge upon 
foreign Governments the necessity for re- 
pealing their Navigation Laws ; but there 
is some danger in pressing this matter too 
hard, for if we do so, foreign Governments 
might imagine that we were anxious to 
bring about that which would be to the 
advantage of England rather than that 
which would be to the general benefit. 
It is possible to lose a good bargain 
by showing too much anxiety for it. I 
have not much faith in the power of 
persuasion, but I have great faith in 
the power of example, and I think that 
the example of France in this matter will 
have a good effect upon the other Conti- 
nental nations. I will take care that the 
attention of our diplomatic body is directed 
to this subject, and I trust that at no dis- 
tant date some progress will be made in 
reference to this matter. 


Motion agreed to. 

Copy ordered, ‘‘ of any Papers or Cor- 
respondence relative to the abolition of the 
Navigation Laws in Foreign Countries.” 
—(Mr. Ayrton.) 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS BILL. [Lords.] 
[BILL 212,] SECOND RBADING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, it was with very 
considerable regret that he moved that the 
order for the second reading of this Bill 
be discharged. Considerable difference of 
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opinion with regard to the Bill had been 
expressed in the other House, and it would 
be impossible in the brief remainder of the 
Session to pass it through that House. It 
would be recollected that a Commission 
which had been appointed to consider the 
question of the condition of Public Schools 
had made their Report in 1864—and that 
a Select Committee of the House of Lords 
had discussed the matter in the course 
of last year. The present Bill had then 
been introduced. With the exception 
of one Amendment proposed in the House 
of Lords, curtailing the powers given to 
the Executive Commission for reforming 
the Governing Bodies of schools, the Bill 
had been well received by all parties. Had 
the second reading of the Bill, however, 
been proceeded with, he should have moved 
in Committee the omission of the clause to 
which he had just referred, because he be- 
lieved the clause would seriously injure the 
working of the Bill. The Bill dealt with 
many important matters, such as the 
foundations and endowments of public 
schools, the regulation of the studies and 
the appointment of the head masters, and 
every other subject of importance con- 
nected with the seven public schools which 
the Bill would have affected—namely, Etov, 
Winchester, Harrow, Rugby, Charterhouse, 
Westminster, and Shrewsbury. Some ob- 
jection was urged against the Bill in the 
interests of each of these schools, and it 
would therefore have been unfair to have 
attempted, in the face of objections entitled 
to consideration, to hurry the Bill through 
Parliament at so late a period of the Ses- 
sion. In Eton, for example, there was a 
question as to interference with the Go- 
verning Body; in Harrow and Rugby the 
foundations feared that their privileges 
would be interfered with, and would most 
seriously have opposed the clauses which 
in their opinion effected that object. The 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets ob- 
jected to Westminster and the Charter- 
house being included in the Bill; and with 
respect to Shrewsbury, the question of 
patronage as regarded St. John’s College 
would have been raised. Under these cir- 
cumstances he withdrew the Bill, but 
the subject was one the importance of 
which could not be exaggerated, and he 
trusted it would receive the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government during the 
recess, 

Mr. NEATE had serious objections to 
the Bill, the further progress of which he 
should have opposed, because he believed 
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it would have tended to deprive the middle 
classes of the few advantages which they 
were entitled to receive from the public 
schools of the country, instead of tending, 
as it ought to have done, to bring the 
schools more within the reach of those 
classes. He thought also, however he 
might shock some nerves by the avowal, 
that the time had at last come when they 
should consider whether Greek and Latin 
were indispensable elements of a useful 
education. He was of opinion that this 
subject should be considered in connection 
with the Report that might be soon ex- 
pected to make its appearance upon middle 
class schools, and also in reference to the 
question of the administration of the Uni- 
versities, and how far, generally speaking, 
our present system of education fulfils the 
purpose of the founders, and what was of 
greater importance, the wants of the pre- 
sent age. 

Mr. AYRTON had not objected to the 
insertion of Westminster and the Charter- 
house down in the Bill, his objection had 
been that no inquiry had been made as to 
the connection which existed between those 
schools and the education of the metropo- 
lis. The go-by had been given completely 
to that subject, and so strongly had he felt 
the omission that he had communicated 
with a Member of the late Government, 
who had consented to the appointment of 
a Select Committee to inquire into this 
omitted topic in the Commissioners’ Re- 
port. He objected to the whole system of 
the metropolitan schools, and he quite 
agreed with the hon. Member for Oxford 
that the time had come when they ought 
to consider whether the whole educational 
resources of the country were to be wasted 
in endeavouring to teach boys Greek and 
Latin—he said endeavouring, for as a mat- 
ter of fact, we did not succeed in that 


object, whilst we neglected that technical | 


education which was attended with such 
surprising results on the Continent. They 
saw what technical education had done for 
the Prussian army, and knew that it would 
be impossible for us to put an army in the 
field with similar advantages. He hoped 
that larger views of the question would be 
taken in the next attempt at legislation. 


Order discharged. 


ve: 


METROPOLITAN COMMONS BILELAE 
(Mr. Cowper, Mr. Childers.) ey 
[31LL 211.] LORDs’ AMENDMENTS. 
Mr. COWPER, in moving that the 
Mr. Neate 
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Lords’ Amendments to this Bill be consi- 
dered and agreed to, said, that the effect 
of them would be to limit the operation of 
the measure to the metropolis. He re- 
gretted this, as he thought that it might 
usefully have been introduced to all parts 
of the kingdom. 


Lords Amendments to be considered 
Sorthwith. 


Lords Amendments considered, and 
agreed to, and several consequential 
Amendments made to the Bill. 


TURNPIKE ACTS CONTINUANCE BILL, 
(Mr. Secretary Walpole, Mr. Hunt.) 
[prtz 229.] LORDS’ AMENDMENTS, 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he could not 
help feeling that the House of Lords had 
struck out one clause relating to compensa- 
tion to be paid to surveyors and other 
officers connected with the turnpike trusts 
without a full knowledge of the circum- 
stances under which the clause was intro- 
duced. He trusted the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary would give the 
House some assurance that the subject 
should receive careful attention before the 
Act was put into operation. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the fullest con- 
| sideration should be given to the subject, 
| Undoubtedly some of the officers, such as 
| surveyors, were entitled to compensation, 
but there was a question as to whether a 
distinction should not be drawn between 
those officers and others who were not 
placed in the same position or under the 
same circumstances. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that after 
the assurance he had received he should 
not attempt to oppose the Amendment. 





Lords Amendments to be considered 
Sorthwith. 


Lords Amendments agreed to. 


| House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock till Friday. 


j 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
iG Wednesday, August 8, 1866. 
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| Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Act Con- 
tinuance * (276); Patriotic Fund * (277). 
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IRELAND (CONSTABULARY) — CASE OF 
SUB-INSPECTOR BURKE. 

MOTION FOR PAPERS, 


Tue Manovess or WESTMEATH, 
having detailed the circumstances of the 
assault upon Catherine Geoghan, and the 
censure which the Irish Government had 
passed upon Sub-Inspector Burke, of the 
Trish Constabulary, for his conduct in that 
matter, said, he desired to know upon what 
authority, or on whose recommendation, 
a pension had been granted to that officer. 
He had been informed, from the office of 
the Lord Lieutenant, that it was the Trea- 
sury that granted these pensions and fixed 
the amount. The noble Marquess con- 
cluded by moving— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for, Copy of any Recommendation or 
Certificate sent by the Irish Government to the 
late Board of Treasury for a Pension or Superan- 
nuation Allowance to be granted to Mark Burke, 
late Sub-Inspector of the Irish Police Force, sub- 
sequent to his Trial for his Neglect and Refusal 
to do his Duty at Ballisodare on the 26th of 
January 1865.”—( The Marquess of Westmeath.) 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he must 
confess his entire ignorance of the case, 
except what he had heard stated by the 
noble Marquess, and the answers which 
had been given by the late Government. 
He must acknowledge considerable ignor- 
ance as to the mode of granting pensions 
in such cases. If the pensions were refer- 
red to the Treasury of this country, who 
could not by possibility know anything 
about the facts, it must be upon the re- 
sponsibility of the Irish Government. If 
the warrant were produced, the noble 
Marquess would be unable to see on what 
ground the recommendation was made, 
and his stock of information on this sub- 
ject would not be increased. Under these 
circumstances, the noble Marquess would 
probably be satisfied with having placed 
his views before the House, and would not 
press the Motion. 


Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


EXTRADITION TREATIES {ACT AMEND- 
MENT BILL—({No. 287.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
COMMONS’ AMENDMENT CONSIDERED. 

Commons’ Amendment considered (ac- 
cording to Order). 

Tue Eant or DERBY moved that the 
Commons’ Amendment be agreed to. He 
regretted that the other House should have 
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adopted this Amendment, by which the 
operation of the Bill was limited to one 
year. At the same time, it would be ve: 
inconvenient upon the ground of that al- 
teration to disagree with the Commons, 
for then the Bill might probably be de- 
feated altogether. Moreover, during’ the 
year an opportunity would be afforded of 
communicating with the Government of 
France, and arranging the terms of the 
renewal of the former treaty, or of any 
new treaty which might be thought ex- 
pedient. 


Commons’ Amendment agreed to. 


House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 
to Friday next, One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, August 10, 1866. 


MINUTES. }]—Royal Assent—Consolidated Fund 
(Appropriation) [29 & 30 Vict. ce. 91]; Local 
Government Supplemental (No. 3) [29 & 30 
Vict. c. 106]; Railway Companies’ Securities 
[29 & 30 Vict. ec. 108]; Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission [29 & 30 Vict. ec. 111]; Turnpike 
Trusts Arrangements [29 & 30 Vict. c. 105]; 
Aberdeen Provisional Order Confirmation [29 
& 30 Vict. c. 93]; Inclosure (No. 2) [29 & 30 
Vict. c. 94]; Railways (Ireland) Temporary 
Advances [29 & 30 Vict. c. 95] ; Bills of Sale 
Act, 1854, Amendment [29 & 30 Vict. c. 96]; 
Oysters Cultivation (Ireland) [29 & 30 Vict. 
ce. 97]; Dockyard Extensions [29 & 30 Vict. 
c. 98]; Landed Estates Court, &c. (Ireland) 
[29 & 30 Vict. c. 99]; New Zealand [29 & 30 
Vict. c. 104]; Prisons [29 & 30 Viet. c. 100]; 
Common Law Courts (Fees and Salaries) (29 
& 30 Vict. c. 101]; Expiring Laws Continu- 
ance [29 & 30 Vict. c. 102]; Constabulary 
Force (Ireland) [29 & 30 Vict. ce. 103); In- 
demnity [29 & 80 Vict. c. 116]; Straits Set- 
tlements [29 & 30 Vict. c. 115]; Extradition 
Treaties Act Amendment [29 & 30 Vict.c. 121]; 
Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Act Con- 
tinuance [29 & 30 Vict. c. 119]; Patrictic 
Fund [29 & 30 Vict. c. 120]; Metropolitan 
Commons [29 & 30 Vict. c. 122]; Cattle Dis- 
eases Prevention Act Amendment (No. 2) [29 
& 30 Vict.c.110]; Court of Session (Scotland) 
[29 & 30 Vict. c. 112]; Poor Law Amendment 
[29 & 30 Vict. c. 113]; Naval Discipline [29 
& 30 Vict. c. 109]; Reformatory Schools [29 
& 30 Vict.c. 117]; Industrial Schools [29 & 
30 Vict. c. 118]; Turnpike Acts Continuance 
[29 & 30 Vict. c. 105]; Local Government 
Supplemental (No. 4) [29 & 30 Vict. c. 107] ; 
Public Libraries Act Amendment [29 & 30 
Vict. c. 114]. 
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PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT. 
SPEECH OF THE LORDS 
COMMISSIONERS. 


The PARLIAMENT was this day pro- 
rogued by Commission. 

The Lorps Commisstonrrs — namely, 
The Lorp Cuancettor; The Lorp Privy 
Szat (The Duke of Buckingham); The 
Eart or Matmessury; The Earn or 
Braprorp; and The Eart or Capocan— 
being in their robes, and seated on a Form 
between the Throne and the Woolsack ; 
and the Commons being come with their 
Speaker, the Royan Assent was given to 
several Bills. 

Then Tot LORD CHANCELLOR de- 
livered the Sprecu of The Lorvs Comis- 
stoners as follows :— 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“We are commanded by Her Ma- 
jesty, in releasing you from the La- 
bours of a protracted Session, to 
convey to you Her Majesty’s Acknow- 
ledgments for the Zeal and Assiduity 
with which you have applied your- 
selves to your Parliamentary Duties. 


Prorogation of 


“ Her Majesty has much Satisfac- 
tion in informing you that Her 
Relations with all Foreign Powers 
are on the most friendly Footing. 


“Her Majesty has watched with 
anxious Interest the Progress of the 
War which has recently convulsed a 
great Portion of the Continent of 
Europe. Her Majesty cannot have 
been an indifferent Spectator of 
Events which have seriously affected 
the Positions of Sovereigns and 
Princes with whom Her Majesty is 
connected by the closest Ties of 
Relationship and Friendship; but 
Her Majesty has not deemed it ex- 
pedient to take part in a Contest 
in which neither the Honour of Her 
Crown nor the Interest of Her People 
demanded any active Intervention on 
Her Part. Her Majesty can only 
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Negotiations now in progress between 
the Belligerent Powers may lead to 
such an Arrangement as may lay the 
Foundation of a secure and lasting 
Peace. 


“‘ A wIDE-SPREAD treasonable Con- 
spiracy, having for its Objects the 
Subversion of Her Majesty’s Autho- 
rity in Ireland, the Confiscation of 
Property, and the Establishment of a 
Republic, having its Seat in Jreland, 
but deriving its principal Support 
from naturalized Citizens of a foreign 
and friendly State, compelled Her 
Majesty at the Commencement of the 
present Session to assent ti a Mea- 
sure, recommended by Her Represen- 
tative in Ireland, for the temporary 
Suspension in that Part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dominions of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. That Measure, firmly 
but temperately acted on by the Jrish 
Executive, had the Effect of repress- 
ing any outward Manifestations of 
treasonable Intentions, and of causing 
the Withdrawal from Ireland of the 
greater Portion of those Foreign 
Agents by whom the Conspiracy was 
mainly fostered. 

“Tue Leaders, however, of this 
Movement were not deterred from 
prosecuting their criminal Designs 
beyond the Limits of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions. They even attempted 
from the Territories of the United 
States of America an Inroad upon 
the peaceful Subjects of Her Majesty 
in Her North American Provinces. 
That attempted Inroad, however, only 
served to manifest in the strongest 
Manner the Loyalty and Devotion of 
Her Majesty’s Subjects in those Pro- 
vinces, who, without Exception of 
Creed or Origin, united in Defence of 
their Sovereign and their Country. 
It served also to show the good Faith 
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and scrupulous Attention to interna- 
tional Rights displayed by the Go- 
vernment of the United States, whose 
active Interference, by checking any 
attempted Invasion of a friendly State, 
mainly contributed to protect Her 
Majesty’s Dominions against the Evils 
of a predatory Inroad. 


Prorogation of 


“Her Majesty would have been 
rejoiced at the Close of the present 
Session to be enabled to put an end 
to the exceptional Legislation which 
She was compelled to sanction at its 
Commencement ; but the Protection 
which Her Majesty owes to Her loyal 
Subjects leaves Her no Alternative 
but that of assenting to the Advice of 
Her Parliament to continue till their 
next Meeting the Provisions of the 
existing Law. Her Majesty looks 
anxiously forward to the ‘lime when 
She may be enabled to revert to the 
ordinary Provisions of the Law. 


“ Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 

“Her Majesty commands us to 
thank you for the liberal Provision 
which you have made for the Public 
Service, and for the Naval and Mili- 
tary Defences of the Country. 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“ Her Majesty has seen with great 
Concern the Monetary Pressure which, 
for a Period of unprecedented Dura- 
tion, has weighed upon the Interests 
of the Country. The consequent 
Embarrassment appeared at one Mo- 
ment to be aggravated by so general 
a Feeling of Distrust and of Alarm 
that Her Majesty, in order to restore 
Confidence, authorized Her Ministers 
to recommend to the Directors of the 
Bank of England a Course of Proceed- 
ing suited to the Emergency. 
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“Tus, though justifiable under 
the Circumstances, might have led to 
an Infringement of the Law, but Her 
Majesty has the Satisfaction of being 
able to inform you that no such In- 
fringement has taken place, and thst, 
although the Monetary Pressure is 
not yet sensibly mitigated, Alarm is 
subsiding, and the State of Trade 
being sound, and the Condition of the 
People generally prosperous, Her Ma- 
jesty entertains a sanguine Hope that 
Confidence will soon be restored. 


“Her Majesty has observed with 
Satisfaction and with deep Gratitude 
to Almighty God that He has so far 
favoured the Measures which have 
been adopted for staying the fearful 
Pestilence which has visited our Herds 
and Flocks, that its destructive Effects 
have been in a great measure checked, 
and that there is Reason to hope for 
its entire Extinction at no distant 
Period. In the meantime Her Ma- 
jesty has given Her willing Assent to 
a Measure which has been introduced 
for the Relief of those Districts which 
have suffered the most severely from 
its Visitation. 

“Her Majesty regrets that this 
Country has at length been subjected 
to the fearful Visitation of Cholera 
which has prevailed in other Huropean 
Countries, but from which it has 
hitherto been happily exempt. Her 
Majesty has directed that a Form of 
Prayer to Almighty God, suitable to 
the present Exigency, should be 
offered up in all the Churches of this 
Realm; and Her Majesty has given 
Her cordial Approval to Legislative 
Measures sanctioning the Adoption, 
by Local Authorities, of such Steps 
as Science and Experience have shown 
to be most effectual for the Check of 
this fearful Malady. 
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“ Her Majesty hopes that those in 
whose Hands so large and beneficial 
an Authority is left will not be slow 
to execute the Powers entrusted to 
them, and that they will be seconded 
in their Endeavours by all who have 
at Heart the Safety and Well-being 
of Her People. In connexion with 
this Subject Her Majesty hopes that 
a Bill, to which She has given Her 
ready Assent, for improving the Na- 
vigation of the River Thames, may 
incidentally be conducive to the Public 
Health. 


“Her Majesty has great Satisfac- 
tion in congratulating the Country, 
and the World at large, on the suc- 
cessful Accomplishment of the great 
Design of connecting Zurope and 
America by the Means of an Electric 
Telegraph. It is hardly possible to 
anticipate the full Extent of the 
Benefits which may be conferred on 
the Human Race by this signal 
Triumph of scientific Enterprise ; and 
Her Majesty has Pleasure in express- 
ing Her deep Sense of what is due 
to the private Energy which, in spite 
of repeated Failure and Discourage- 
ment, has at length, for the Second 
Time, succeeded in establishing direct 
Communication between the Two 
Continents. Her Majesty trusts that 
no Impediment may occur to interrupt 
the Success of this great Undertaking, 
calculated, as it undoubtedly is, to 
cement yet closer the Ties which bind 
Her Majesty’s North American Colo- 
nies to their Mother Country, and to 
promote the unrestricted Intercourse 
and friendly Feeling which it is most 
desirable should subsist between Her 
Majesty’s Dominions and the great 
Republic of the United States. 


“Her Majesty is aware that, in 
returning to your respective Homes, 
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many of you have Duties to perform 
hardly less important than those 
which belong to you in your legisla- 
tive Capacity. Her Majesty places 
full Reliance on the Loyalty and 
Devotion with which you will dis- 
charge those Duties; and Her Ma- 
jesty earnestly prays that your Influ- 
ence and Efforts may, under the 
Blessing of Divine Providence, tend 
to the general Welfare, Prosperity, 
and Contentment of Her People. 


Then a Commission for proroguing the 
Parliament was read. 


After which, 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said— 
My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commission, 
under the Great Seal, to us and other Lords 
directed, and now read, we do, in Her 
Majesty’s Name, and in obedience to Her 
Commands, prorogue this Parliament to‘ 
Thursday the Twenty-fifth Day of October 
next, to be then here holden; and this 
Parliament is accordingly prorogued to 
Thursday the Twenty-fifth Day of October 
next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, August 10, 1866. 


MINUTES.] — New Wrir Issurp — For Salop 
(Northern Division), v. the Honourable Charles 
Henry Cust, Chiltern Hundreds. 


The House met at half after One of the 
clock. 


STATE OF JAMAICA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. STUART MILL said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether any fur- 
ther information has been received as to 
the apprehensions which he stated to be 
entertained by the authorities in Jamaica 
of a new outbreak in the Colony ; and 
whether he has any objection to state more 
particularly to the House the information 
which had previously been received on that 
subject ? 
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Mr. ADDERLEY said, in answer to 
the hon. Member’s question, he must beg 
to state that just before the recent debate 
on the subject of Jamaica despatches were 
received, from which it appeared that dis- 
turbances were apprehended by the Custos 
of the parish of Metcalfe, a Member of 
the Colonial Government, as likely to take 
place in his district during the present 
month of August. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment immediately took such precautions as 
they deemed fully adequate to secure the 
peace of the colony, and they ascertained 
from the Admiralty that a considerable 
naval force was about the island, and avail- 
able for any emergency which might arise. 
The Governor, Sir Henry Storks, felt no 
distrust in the powers which he possessed 
to meet any such disturbances as were 
apprehended. No further information had 
been received since the arrival of those 
despatches, but he had laid papers on the’ 
table that day which gave the despatches 
in extenso, together with the fullest infor- 
mation up to the most recent period re- 
specting the late lamentable occurrences. 


NAVY—DOCKYARD EXPENDITURE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SEELY said, he would beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
he will allow the investigation which was 
agreed to be entered upon on the 6th of 
March, 1866, to be continued, so that the 
correctness of Mr. Seely’s statements in 
the House relating to the management of 
Her Majesty’s Dockyards, and the replies 
thereto, or reports thereon of the Admi- 
ralty, as contained in papers 465 and 465-I 
may be ascertained ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, I am 
not aware to what agreement it is that the 
hon. Gentleman refers. I have looked into 
Hansard for the 6th of March, and can 
find there no trace of any such agree- 
ment. My answer, however, to the hon. 
Gentlemen is this:—That if he himself 
desires to go into the Accountant General’s 
Office and investigate any part of the 
dockyard expenditure, I shall be willing to 
promote that investigation on his part, and 
he shall have every possible information 
laid before him. But I think—indeed, I 
feel assured — that the hon. Gentleman 
will conduct such an investigation in a fair 
spirit ; and in the event of his coming to 
any entry or to any other information 
which he thinks is of a doubtful character 
[ hope he will ask for an explanation on 
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the spot from the officers of the depart- 
ment, and not come down to the House 
and make a complaint on any such subject, 
unless the answer he receives is unsatis- 
factory. I make this observation because 
I am sorry to say the investigations insti- 
tuted by the hon. Gentleman’s secretary 
were not conducted in that spirit. The 
consequence was that the hon. Gentleman 
came down to the House not very long 
ago, and, upon the authority of his secre- 
tary, made a statement which involved a 
series of errors, one of which was of the 
gravest kind—namely, that an extravagant 
sum, £5,600, had been expended upon the 
repair of boats. And when I pointed out 
this serious error to the hon. Member, the 
only excuse he made was that his secretary 
had read the wrong line. This was in a 
printed paper; and no man of business, 
looking at such a paper, would have made 
that mistake. Therefore I am obliged to 
say that, while I shall be glad to afford 
every facility to the hon. Member himself, 
Iam not disposed to admit his secretary 
again into the office. 

Mr. SEELY: Sir, after what has fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman, perhaps I 
may be allowed to offer one word in expla- 
nation. 

Mr. SPEAKER intimated to the hon. 
Member that it would be irregular for him 
to proceed. 


Banks— Question. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he wished to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether, in his reply to the hon. Member 
for East Norfolk, on Agricultural Statis- 
tics, he meant his remarks as to the in- 
completeness of the Returns to apply to 
Scotland as well as to England ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
his remarks did not apply to Scotland, the 
Returns from that part of the Kingdom 
he had no reason to complain of. 


NAVY—SAVINGS BANKS,—QUESTION. 


Mr. KINNAIRD said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether any instructions have been issued 
to the Admirals commanding on the diffe- 
rent stations for the formation of Savings 
Banks for the men on board Her Majesty’s 
Ships; and, if so, when such Savings 
Banks will come into operation ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he was 
happy to be able to give his hon. Friend 
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an answer to his question, which, he 
thought, would be satisfactory. The late 
Board of Admiralty had not neglected that 
matter. On the contrary, it had issued 
orders to the Mediterranean station re- 
specting the establishment of savings 
banks, and an experiment was now being 
tried on board the Victoria. He trusted 
that when the House met again next Ses- 
sion it would be in his power to state that 
further progress had been made in that 
matter. 


THE RHINE PROVINCES.—QUESTION. 


Sm GEORGE BOWYER: Seeing the 
noble Lord the Seeretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in his place, I am desirous 
of asking him a question respecting a 
statement which appeared in the papers of 
this morning—namely, that the Emperor 
of the French, certainly, as appears to me 
to be somewhat too late, has made a de- 
mand upon the Prussian Government for 
the rectification of the frontier, to be car- 
ried into effect by the cession of territory 
from Prussia to France. Now, I wish to 
know, Whether the noble Lord has any 
knowledge on the subject ; and also, whe- 
ther he is aware of what reply has been 
given by the Prussian Government to this 
demand of the Emperor of the French ? 

Lorp STANLEY: In answer, Sir, to 
the hon. Member, I have to say that ac- 
cording to a telegram which has reached 
me Ihave no doubt that communications 
to the effect he has spoken of have passed 
and are passing between the Government 
of Paris and the Government of Berlin. 
As to the precise nature of these commu- 
nications, I am not in a position to state 
what they are ; still less am I able to say 
what the reply given by the Government 
of Prussia has been. 


THE ABYSSINIAN PRISONERS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether he has re- 
ceived any fresh Despatch relating to the 
Abyssinian prisoners ; and, if so, whether 
he is prepared to lay it upon the table of 
the House ? 

Lorp STANLEY said, in reply, that 
he had not received any despatch which 
would affect the statements already made 
upon the subject in the House. Such 
papers as he had received in relation to 
the matter were of no importance. He 
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might repeat, however, what he had stated 
previously, that the Government were pre- 
paring to send back Mr. Flad, a gentle- 
man who had already been received by the 
Emperor of Abyssinia, under such cir- 
cumstances as he hoped would result in 
the release of the prisoners at present 
detained in that country ? 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he 
wished to know whether something more 
than the sending of Mr. Flad back to 
Abyssinia was not necessary for the re- 
moval of the disgrace which had accrued 
to the country in the matter of having two 
persons acting as unsuccessful envoys at 
the capital of a barbarous chief ? 

Lorp STANLEY said, that the question 
asked by the hon. Gentleman was not so 
much an interrogation upon a matter of 
fact as intended to induce the Government 
to enter upon a defence of the ceurse which 
liad been adopted. Heshould be prepared 
to defend the action of the Government 
at the proper moment, but it would be in- 
convenient at the present time; and with 
respect-to a question asked without pre- 
vious notice, he should decline to enter into 
a discussion upon the subject. The Go- 
vernment had, he believed, adopted the 
measures which were best calculated to 
procure the release of the unfortunate cap- 
tives. If the hon. Gentleman, however, 
after he had made himself fully acquainted 
with the facts relating to the matter, should 
be of a different opinion, it would be per- 
fectly competent for him to argue the 
question out on a fitting occasion. 

Coronet SYKES said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether, in his opinion, the re- 
lease of the Abyssinian captives could not 
be better effected by the present to the king 
of a few barrels of gunpowder and a few 
hundred rifles than by any other means ? 

[No answer was returned to this ques- 
tion. | 


Expenditure. 


NAVY—DOCKYARD EXPENDITURE. 
EXPLANATION. 


Mr. SEELY said, he desired to offer a 
word of explanation in answer to the re- 
marks of the right hon. Baronet the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who, in substance, 
had accused him of acting in a manner 
unbecoming a Member of Parliament, in 
not laying the information obtained by his 
secretary before the Admiralty prior to his 
having made a statement upon the subject 
to the House. It was his wish that every 
fact, or supposed fact, which he intended 
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to submit to the House should first of all 
be laid before the Admiralty, and he there- 
fore, he believed, had just cause to com- 
plain of the remarks of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, which were calculated to affect his 
character, not only for accuracy, but also 
for fairness. The door of Somerset House 
was, 80 to speak, shut in the face of his 
secretary, and access to the books was 
denied him, as soon, he supposed, as it was 
found that the knowledge which he was 
likely to gain would be unpleasant. Be- 
sides, he had offered to submit to the Ad- 
miralty every fact which he intended to 
lay before the House, and that offer was 
rejected by the right hon. Gentleman. 


Prorogation of 


METROPOLIS—SHOREDITCH WORK- 
HOUSE.—QUESTION. 


In reply to a Question from Mr. Alder- 
man Lusk, on behalf of Mr. Oliphant, 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, it was 
quite a mistake to suppose that he had 
promised to produce the Papers relating 
to the alleged acts of cruelty committed in 
the Shoreditch Workhouse. What he had 
said was, that if the hon. Member for 
Stirling (Mr. Oliphant) thought proper to 
move for these Papers, he (Mr. Hardy) 
would not resist the Motion. But he found 
on going to his office that morning that 
some additional Papers had been received, 
which he had not had time to peruse. As 
those Papers might necessitate further cor- 
respondence it was therefore obvious that 
the Papers were not in a fit condition to lay 
before the House. 


LORD CHIEF BARON. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS, 


Mr. J. STUART MILL said, he rose to 
move for an Address for Copies of all the 
Correspondence which has taken place 
between Members of the Government and 
Mr. Rigby Wason in relation to the ap- 
pointment of Sir FitzRoy Kelly to be Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer ; and of any 
Correspondence between the Members of 
Government and Sir FitzRoy Kelly upon 
the same subject. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he had no objec- 
tion to the first part of the Motion ; but 
as the second part related to communica- 
tions made to him by the Lord Chief 
Baron which were of a private character, 
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he (Mr. Walpole) could not assent to their 
production. There might be an investi- 
gation into the matter in another Session, 
and in that case he thought that the Lord 
Chief Baron should have an opportunity of 
considering what answer he should make. 


BUST OF THE LATE MR. JOSEPH HUME, 
ANSWER TO ADDRESS, 


Answer to Address [15th June], re 
ported, as follows :— 

I have received your Address praying 
that I will cause to be placed within the 
precincts of the House of Commons a Bust, 
offered by his widow, of the late Joseph 
Hume, esquire, who for nearly forty years 
ably, laboriously, and disinterestedly served 
his Country in the House of Commons. 

And I will give directions to My First 
Commissioner of Works and Public Build- 
ings to consider in what part of the precinets 
of the House of Commons such Bust may 
most appropriately be placed. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT. 
Message to attend The Lorps Commis- 
SIONERS, 
The House went, and the Royat Assent 
was given to several Bills. 


And afterwards a Speech of The Lorps 
Commissioners was delivered to both 
Houses of Parliament by Tur Lorp 
CHANCELLOR. 


Then a Commission for proroguing the 
Parliament was read. 

After which, 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commission, 
under the Great Seal, to us and other 
Lords directed, and now read, we do, in 
Her Majesty’s Name, and in obedience to 
Her Commands, prorogue this Parliament 
to Thursday the Twenty-fifth day of Oc- 
tober next, to be then here holden; and 
this Parliament is accordingly prorogued 
to Thursday the Twenty-fifth day of Oc- 
tober next. 
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Meath Days of | Hours of | Hours after | Entries in 
= ; Sitting.| Sitting. | Midnight. | Votes. 
| mR M H. M. 
j ‘ebruary...... | 29 135 0 | 10 15 | 2,024 
| March... ss... | 17 132 25 11 156 | 1,497 
April | 16 | 138 47 18 45 | 1,692 
May ew...) 19 | 130 5 | 10 0 | 1,884 
June............| 17 | 101 59 10 30 | 1,558 
ee 13418 | 19 O 1,315 
August... ..... . | S28 1 45 | 402 
Total......) 114 | 804384] 81 30 | 10,322 





Average Time of Sitting, 7 Hours, 3 Minutes, and 3§ Seconds, 





DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE, SESSION 1866. 
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SUMMARY. 


Number of Divisions on Public Business before Midnight eee ove 61 
Ditto—After Midnight ... ee ove ee eee eee 14 
Ditto—Private Business before Midnight coe oes oe eee 5 

Total Number of Divisions in Session 1866 ove wee 80 
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poses of Loans for carrying on Public Works 
in Treland, 

LXXIV. An Act to repeal part of an Act, 
intituled An Act for the Government of New 
South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land. 

LXXV. An Act to amend and explain the Act of 
the Twenty-fifth and Twenty-sixth Years of 
Victoria, Chapter Fifty-eight, relating to Pa- 
rochial Buildings in Scotland. 

LXXVI. An Act to provide for the Collection of 


ae 





Fees in Public Departments and Offices by 
means of Stamps. 

LXXVII. An Act to amend the Act of the 
Seventh and Eighth Years of Victoria, Chapter 
Forty-four, relating to the Erection of new 
Parishes guoad sacra in Scotland. 

LXXVIII. An Act for removing Doubts respect- 
ing the Assessment of County Rates. 

LXXIX. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under ‘* The Local Government Act, 1858,” 
relating to the District of Ventnor, and for the 
Repeal of the South Wales Highway Act in 
Briton Ferry District. 

LXXX. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under “ The Land Drainage Act, 1861.” 

LXXXI. An Act to amend the Law respecting 
Leases by Ecclesiastical Corporations, as far 
as relates to the Isle of Man. 

LXXXII. An Act to amend the Acts relating to 
the Standard Weights and Measures and to 
the Standard Trial Pieces of the Coin of the 
Realm. 

LXXXIII. An Act to provide for the Acquisition 
of a Site for the Enlargement of the National 
Gallery. 

LXXXIV. An Act to amend the Laws for the 
Regulation of the Profession of Attorneys and 
Solicitors in Ireland, and to assimilate them to 
those in England. 

LXXXV. An Act to facilitate the Establish- 
ment, Improvement, and Maintenance of Oyster 
and Mussel Fisheries in Great Britain. 

LXXXVI. An Act for vesting the Glebe Lands 
of the Vicarage of Rochdale in the County of 
Lancaster in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for England, and for making Provision for the 
Endowment of the said Vicarage in lieu thereof ; 
and for the Promotion of other Ecclesiastical 
Purposes connected therewith. 

LXXXVII. An Act to amend the Foreign Juris- 
diction Act. 

LXXXVIILI. An Act to validate certain Licences 
granted in Ireland for the Establishment of 
Oyster Beds. 

LXXXIX. An Act for vesting in the Conservators 
of the River Thames the Conservancy of the 
Thames and Isis from Staines in the County of 
Middlesex to Cricklade in the County of Wilts ; 
and for other Purposes connected therewith. 

XC. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
Public Health, 

XCI. An Act to apply a Sum out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund and the surplus of Ways and 
Means to the Service of the Year ending 
Thirty-first March One thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-seven, and to appropriate the Sup- 
lies granted in this Session of Parliament. 

XCIJ. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made under an Act of the Fifteenth 
Year of Her present Majesty to facilitate 
Arrangements for the Relief of Turnpike 
Trusts. 

XCIII. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under “ The General Police and Improvement 
(Scotland) Act, 1862,” relating to the Burgh 
of Aberdeen. 

XCIV. An Act to authorize the Inclosure of 
certain Lands in pursuance of a Report of the 
Inclosure Commissioners for England and 
Wales. 

XCV. An Act to enable the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners to make temporary Advances to 
Railway Companies in Ireland. 
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XCVI. An Act to amend the Bills of Sale Act, | CIX. An Act to make Provision for the Dis- 
1854. | _cipline of the Navy. 

XCVII. An Act further to promote the Cultiva-|CX. An Act to oman’ the Cattle Diseases Pre. 
tion of Oysters in Jreland, and to amend the| vention Act. 


Acts for that Purpose. | CXI. An Act to further amend the Acts relating 
XCVIII. An Act to extend the Duration of the; to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Eng- 
Dockyard Extensions Act (1865). land. 


XCIX. An Act to reduce the Number of Judges | CXII. An Act to make Provision in regard to 
in the Landed Estates Court in Jreland,and to| the Mode of taking Evidence in Civil Causes in 
reduce the Duties payable under the Record of| the Court of Session in Scotland. 


Title and Land Debentures Acts. |CXIII, An Act to amend the Act providing 
C. An Act for the Amendment of the Laws re-| Superannuation Allowances to Officers of 
lating to Prisons. | Unions and Parishes, and to make other 


CI. An Act to make further Provision respecting | Amendments in the Laws relating to the Relicf 
the Fees payable in the Superior Courts of| of the Poor. 

Law at Westminster, and in the Offices belong-| CXIV. An Act to amend the Public Libraries 
ing thereto, and respecting the Salaries of| Act. 
certain Officers of those Courts. |CXV. An Act to provide for the Government of 

CII. An Act to continue various expiring Acts. | the “Straits Settlements.” 

CIIL An Act to amend an Act to consolidate the | CX VI. An Act to indemnify such Persons in the 
Laws relating to the Constabulary Force in| United Kingdom as have omitted to qualify 
Ireland. themselves for Offices and Employments, and 

CIV. An Act to guarantee the Liquidation of} to extend the Time limited for those Purposes 
Bonds issued for the Repayment of Advances respectively. 
made out of Public Funds for the Service of |CXVII. An Act to consolidate avd amend the 
the Colony of New Zealand. | Acts relating to Reformatory Schools in Great 

CV. An Act to continue certain Turnpike Acts| Britain. 
in Great Britain, and to make further Provi-| CX VIII. An Act to consolidate aad amend the 
sion concerning Turnpike Roads. | Acts relating to Industrial Schools in Great 

CVI. An Act to confirm certain Provisional| ritain. 

Orders under “The Local Government Act, | CXIX. An Act to continue the Act of the Twenty- 
1858,” relating to the Districts of West Hartle-| ninth Year of the Reign of Her present Ma- 
pool, Tormoham, Harrogate, St. Leonard, Wed-| jesty, Chapter One, intituled An Act to em. 
nesfield, Abe rdare, Bristol, Derby, Shrewsbury, power the Lord Lieutenant or other Chief Go- 
Netherthong, Hove, New Windsor, Hanley,|  vernor or Governors of Ireland to apprehend 


Burnley, and Accrington; and for other Pur-| and detain for a limited Time such Persons as 
poses relative to certain Districts under the} Ae or they shall suspect of conspiring against 
said Act. | Her Majesty’s Person and Government. 


CVII. An Act to confirm certain Provisional | CXX. An Act to make Provision for the Ad- 
Orders under “The Local Government Act, ministration of the Patriotic Fund. 
1858,” relating to the Districts of Ramsgate,, CXXI. An Act for the Amendment of the Law 
Leominster, Staleybridge, Lincoln, Maidstone, relating to Treaties of Extradition. 
Banbury, Tunbridge Wells, Bedford and South- CXXII. An Act to make Provision for the Im- 
ampton ; and for other Purposes relative to provement, Protection, and Management of 
Districts under the said Act. | Commons near the Metropolis. 

CVIII. An Act to amend the Law relating to| 
Securities issued by Railway Companies. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL ACTS, 


DECLARED PUBLIC, 


AND TO BE JUDICIALLY NOTICED, 


i. N Act to enable the Proprietors of the 

Manchester Royal Exchange to pull 

down and rebuild the same; and for other 
Purposes with respect to the said Exchange, 

i. An Act for the Establishment and Regulation 

of a Market near Columbia Square in the Parish 


of Saint Matthew, Bethnal Green, in the County | 


of Middlesex, and the opening of a new Street, 
and the Improvement of Streets adjoining or 


near to the Market Place; and for other Pur- | 


poses, 
iii. An Act to extend the Time for the Completion 


of the Central Wales Extension Railway ; and 
for other Purposes. 

iv. An Act to incorporate the Banbury Gaslight 
and Coke Company (Limited), and to make 
further Provision for lighting Banbury and 
Places in the Neighbourhood thereof in the 
Counties of Oxford and Northampton with 

as. 

vy. An Act for the Amalgamation of the Kidwelly 
and Burry Port Railway Company and the 
Burry Port Company; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

vi. An Act for extending the Limits within which 
the West Middlesex Waterworks Company may 
supply Water, and for other Purposes. 

vii. An Act for repairing the Road from the 
Gateshead and Hexham Turnpike Road at or 
near to Axwell Park Gate on the River Der- 
went in the Township of Winlaton in the Parish 
of Ryton in the County of Durham to the Vil- 
lage of Shotley Bridge in the said County of 
Durham. 

viii. An Act to authorize the Construction of 
Waterworks for the Supply of Water to the 
Lunatic Asylum for the County of Cornwall 
situate at Bodmin in the said County ; and for 
other Purposes connected therewith. 

ix. An Act to enable the Heywood Waterworks 
Company to raise additional Capital. 

x. An Act to enable the North-eastern Railway 
Company to construct a Railway from Gilling 
to Helmsley and Pickering ; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

xi. An Act to enable the North-eastern Railway 
Company to construct Branch Railways and 
other Works in the County of Durham ; to 
acquire additional Lands ; and for other Pur- 
poses, 

xii. An Act for extending the Rathmines and 
Rathgar Township so as to include therein the 
Townlands of Cherry Orchard in the Parish 
of Saint Nicholas, of Argos, Harold’s Cross, 
Mount Jerome, Rathland East, and Rathland 





the Barony of Upper Cross and County of 
Dublin. 


xiii. An Act for better supplying with Water the 


Borough and Parish of Bodmin in the County 
of Cornwall. 

xiv. An Act for better supplying with Water the 
Parish of Holyhead in the County of Anglesey. 

xv. An Act to authorize the Neath and Brecon 
Railway Company to raise additional Capital ; 
and for other Purposes. 

xvi. An Act for granting further Powers to “ The 
Croydon Commercial Gas and Coke Company.” 

xvii. An Act to authorize Arrangements of the 
Capital of the Devon and Somerset Railway 
Company. 

xviii. An Act to authorize the Puisley Water 
Commissioners to make and maintain addi- 
tional Reservoirs and other Works, and to give 
an increased Supply of Water ; and for other 
Purposes. 

xix. An Act for better supplying with Water the 
Towns of Bromsgrove and Droitwich, and cer- 
tain Parishes and Places adjacent thereto in 
the County of Worcester. 

xx. An Act for the winding-up of the Affairs and 
the Dissolution of the Thames Tunnel Com- 
pany. 

xxi. An Act to repeal an Act passed in the 
Seventh Year of the Reign of His Majesty 
King William the Fourth, intituled An Act 
for improving aud maintaining the Road from 
Dryclough through Shaw, New Hey, and Miln- 
row to Rochdale, and other Roads in the County 
of Lancaster, and to grant more effectual Powers 
in lieu thereof ; and for other Purposes. 

xxii. An Act to extend the Term and amend the 
Provisions of the “ Act for more effectually re- 
pairing and improving the Road from Butter- 
ton Moor End to the Turnpike Road leading 
from Buxton to Ashbourne, and other Roads 
therein mentioned, in the Counties of Stafford 
and Derby, and for making several Diversions 
or new Lines of Road to communicate there- 
with.” 


xxiii, An Act to enable the Lord Mayor, Alder- 


men, and Burgesses of Dublin to enlarge Por- 
tions of the Dublin Corporation Waterworks, 
toerect Telegraphic Poles and Wires, to borrow 
Money ; and for other Purposes. . 

xxiv. An Act for enabling the Corporation for 
preserving and improving the Port of Dublin 
to borrow further Sums of Money ; for amend- 
ing the Provisions of former Acts relating to 
the Supply of Ballast by the said Corporation ; 
and for other Purposes. 


West, in the Parish of Saint Catherine, all in' xxv, An Act for enabling the Corporation for 
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preserving and improving the Port of Dublin 
to purchase the Custom House Docks and 
Premises, the Grand Canal Docks and Ware- 
houses, at Dubiin ; and for other Purposes. 

xxvi. An Act for empowering the Corporation of 
the Borough of Leicester to remove the Cattle 
Market of the Borough to another Site, and to 
erect a Town Hall and other Public Buildings, 
and for conferring other Powers on the said 
Corporation ; and for other Purposes. 

xxvii. An Act for extending the Limits within 
which the Leicester Waterworks Company may 
supply Water, and for empowering the Com- 
pany to construct further Works and to raise 
additional Capital, and for authorizing a further 
Arrangement between the Company and the 
Local Board, of Health for the Borough of 
Leicester, and the raising of Money by the 
Local Board to effectuate that Arrangement ; 
and for other Purposes. 

xxviii. An Act for more effectually maintaining 
and keeping in repair the Roads, Highways, 
and Bridges in the Counties of Ross and Cro- 
marty ; for making new Roads and Bridges in 
the said Counties ; and for other Purposes. 

xxix. An Act for enabling the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Citizens of the City of Manchester to erect 
a Town Hall, Police Court, and other Buildings; 
to acquire additional Lands; and for other 
Purposes. 

xxx. An Act to enable the Morayshire Railway 
Company to raise Capital by creating new 
Shares or Stock ; and for other Purposes. 

xxxi. An Act to confer further Powers-upon the 
Newark Gas Company, to authorize them to 
purchase additional Lands, to raise further 
Monies ; and for other Purposes. 

xxxii, An Act to enable the Stourbridge Gas 
Company to raise additional Capital. 

xxxiii, An Act for incorporating and granting other 
Powers to the Hornsey Gas Company Limited. 
xxxiv. An Act to enable the Midland Great 
Western Railway of Ireland Company to ac- 
quire additional Lands ; and for other Purposes. 

xxxv. An Act for forming a Pier, Harbour, and 


Railway in or adjoining the Parish of Lianasa | 


in the County of Flint on and adjoining the 
Talacre Estate ; and for other Purposes. 


xxxvi. An Act to enable the Drayton Junction | 


Railway Company to raise additional Capital, 
and to divide their Shares; and for other 
Purposes. 

xxxvii. An Act to incorporate the Frome Sel- 
wood Gas and Coke Company, and to make 
further Provision for lighting with Gas the 


Town of Frome Selwood and certain Parishes | 


and Places in the Neighbourhood thereof; and 
for other Purposes. 
xxxviii. An Act to enable the Wrexham, Mold 


and Connah's Quay Railway Company to raise | 


additional Capital ; and for other Purposes. 


xxxix. An Act for supplying with Water the | 


Burgh of Zain and Places adjacent. 

xl. An Act for more effectually lighting Briton 
Ferry with Gas. 

xli. An Act to enable the Buckley Railway Com- 
pany to carry Passengers upon their Railway, 
and to raise further Monies ; and for other 
Purposes. 

xlii. An Act for authorizing the Bury Improve- 
ment Commissioners to raise a further Sum of 
Money for their Gasworks ; 
Purposes. 


and for other | 


xliii. An Act to extend the Time for the Con- 
struction of certain Railways authorized by 
“The Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
(Dewsbury, §c. Branches) Act, 1861,” and 
“The Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway (Ad- 
ditional Powers) Act, 1862;” to empower the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company 
to acquire additional Lands and to raise addi- 
tional Capital ; and for other Purposes. 

xliv. An Act to authorize the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company to construct a 
Railway between Blackburn and Padiham. 

xlv. An Act to confer further Powers on the 
Afon Valley Railway Company. 

xlvi. An Act to enable the Dagenham ( Thames) 
Dock Company to acquire additional Lands, 
and to enlarge their Undertaking, and to pro- 
vide Abbatoirs and other Conveniences; to 
amend the Dagenham (Thames) Dock Acts, 
1855 and 1862; and for other Purposes. 

xlvii. An Act for the Supply of the Town of 
Ventnor and its Vicinity in the Isle of Wight 
with Gas and Water. 

xlviii. An Act for amending the Lease of the 
Dublin and Kingstown Railway ts the Dublin, 
Wicklow and Wexford Railway Company. 

xlix. An Act to authorize the Newcastle and 
Gateshead Water Company to construct addi- 
tional Works ; to extend the Time limited for 
completing and purchasing the Lands for cer- 
tain Works ; to amend the Act relating to the 
Company ; and for other Purposes. 

. An Act to amalgamate the Trusts of the 
Stafford, Sandon, and Eccleshall Roads, the 
Stone, Stafford, and Penkridge Roads, and the 
Stafford, Churchbridge, Uttoxeter,and Newport 
Roads; to authorize the Construction of a 
new Road ; and for other Purposes. 

i. An Act for empowering the Corporation of 
Tynemouth to make new Streets ; for amend- 
ing the Rating Powers of the Corporation as 
the Local Board for the Borough; and for 
other Purposes. 

| lii. An Act for empowering the Corporation of the 
Borough of Congleton to purchase the Gas- 
works of the Congleton Gaslight Company, and 
to supply Gas within the Borough and _ its 
Neighbourhood in the County of Chester, and 
to pave and improve Streets and Highways in 
the Borough, and to improve and regulate 
Markets and Fairs in the Borough ; and for 
other Purposes. 

lili. An Act for converting the Estuary of Barry 
Island in the County of Glamorgan into a Tidal 
arbour, and for constructing Works in con- 

nexion therewith ; and for other Purposes. 


_ 


_ 





| liv. An Act to make further Provision for light- 

ing with Gas the Town of Ryde and the Neigh- 

bourhood thereof in the Isle of Wight ; to in- 
| corporate the Ryde Gas and Coke Company ; 
| and for other Purposes. 

ly. An Act to authorize the London Gaslight 

| Company to raise further Sums of Money ; and 
for other Purposes. 

lvi. An Act to extend the Term and amend the 
Provisions of An Act for repairing, amending, 
and maintaining the Road from Congleton i 
the County of Chester toa Branch of the Leek 
Turnpike Road at Thatchmarsh Bottom in the 
Parish of Uartington in the County of Derby, 
and from the Lowe to the Havannah Mills in 
the said County of Chester. 

| lvii. An Act to authorize the Parsonstown and 


| 
' 
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Portumna Bridge Railway Company to extend 
the Time for Completion of their Works; to 
issue Preference Shares; to sell or lease their 
Undertaking to the Great Southern and West- 
ern Railway Company; to enable the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Company to 
purchase, lease, and subscribe to the Company’s 
Undertaking ; and for other Purposes. 

lviii. An Act for bringing the “ Wesleyan and 
General Assurance Society ”’ under the Opera- 
tion of “The Friendly Societies Discharge 
Act, 1854 ;” and for removing Doubts with 
respect to the Validity of some of the Policies 
of the Society ; and for other Purposes. 

lix. An Act to confer further Powers on the 
South Staffordshire Waterworks Company with 
reference to their Undertaking, and to enable 

‘them to extend their Works and District of 
Supply ; and for other Purposes. 

Ix. An Act to authorize certain Arrangements 
between the Letterkenny Railway Company and 
the Londonderry and Lough Swiilly Railway 
Company, and the Lease of the Undertaking of 
the Letterkenny Railway Company ; to extend 
the Time limited for the Completion of the 
authorized Railway of the Letterkenny Railway 
Company ; and for other Purposes. 

lxi. An Act to remove Doubts as to the Validity 
of certain Resolutions of Meetings of the 
Titanic Steel and Iron Company (Limited) ; 
and for other Purposes. 

Ixii. An Act to amend the Acts relating to the 
Belfast Gaslight Company, and to enable that 
Company to acquire additional Lands. 

Ixiii, An Act for making and maintaining a 
Bridge across the River Tyne to connect the 
Boroughs of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gates- 
head, with Approaches thereto ; and for other 
Purposes. 

lxiv. An Act for the Reclamation from the Sea 
of certain Lands near Harwich, and the Con- 
struction of a Pier and other Works in con- 
nexion with such Reclamation. 

Ixy. An Act for more effectually lighting Slough 
and its Neighbourhood with Gas. 

Ixvi, An Act to amend an Act for repressing Ju- 
venile Delinquency in the City of Glasgow. 

Ixvii, An Act for more effectually maintaining 
and keeping in repair the Roads, Highways, 
and Bridges in the County of Banf ; for making 
new Roads in the said County; and for other 
Purposes. 

Ixviili, An Act for supplying Grange, Cartmel, 
and other Places in Lancashire, and Arnside 
in Westmoreland, with Gas and Water. 

Ixix. An Act for extending the Time for the 
Purchase of Lands, and the Completion of the 
Works authorized by the South Essex Estuary 
and Reclamation Act, 1852. 

Ixx. An Act for extending the Powers of “the 
New Milford Docks Company.” 

Ixxi. An Act for conferring Powers on the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Railway Company for the 
Construction of Branch Railways and Works 
and the Acquisition of Lands in the West Riding 
of the County of York; and for other Pur- 
poses, 

Ixxii. An Act to incorporate the Proprietors of 
the East Barnet Gas and Water Company, 
Limited, and to confer on them further Powers 
- the Supply of Gas and Water ; and for other 

-urposes. 
Ixxiii, An Act for better supplying with Water 





Ebbw Vale, Beaufort, Sirhowy, Victoria, and 
the adjoining Districts, within the Parishes of 
Bedwellty, Aberystruth, Llangattock, and Llan- 
gunnider, in the Counties of Monmouth and 
Brecon ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixxiv. An Act to repeal an Act passed in the 
Third and Fourth Years of the Reign of His 
Majesty King William the Fourth, “for more 
effectually repairing the Road from the Canal 
Bridge in Hurdsfeld in the County of Chester 
to the Turnpike Road at Randle Carr Lane 
Head in Fernilee in the County of Derby, lead- 
ing to Chapel-in-the-Frith in the same County,’’ 
and another Act passed in the same Year “to 
rectify a Mistake in the above-mentioned Act, 
and to make more effectual Provisions in lieu 
thereof,” 

Ixxv. An Act to incorporate a Company for making 
a Railway to be called “the Merrybent and 
Darlington Railway,” and a Branch therefrom ; 
to authorize Working and Traffic Arrangements 
with the North-eastern Railway Company ; and 
for other Purposes. 

lIxxvi. An Act to enable the Local Board for the 
District of Nelson in the County of Lancaster 
to provide a Supply of Water and Gas for the 
District and its Neighbourhood, and to purchase 
the Undertaking of the Nelson Gas Company, 
Limited ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixxvii. An Act to authorize the Dock Company 
at Kingston-upon-Hull to enlarge the Western 
Dock, and to raise further Sums of Money ; to 
extend the Time for the Completion of the 
Works ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixxviii. An Act to enable the Greenwich Hospital 
Estate and the North-eastern Railway Company 
to aid in the Completion of the Hexham and 
Allendale Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixxix. An Act for repairing and maintaining the 
Road from Rochdale to Edenjield in the County 
Palatine of Lancaster; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

Ixxx. An Act for altering the Vestry of the Parish 
of Saint George, in the County of Gloucester, 
and for making further Provision as to the 
Election and Appointment of Overseers of the 
Poor and Churchwardens of the said Parish ; 
and for other Purposes. 

Ixxxi. An Act for extending the Limits of the 
District within which the Cambridge University 
and Town Waterworks Company may supply 
Water, and for empowering the Company to 
raise additional Capital; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

Ixxxii. An Act to dissolve and re-incorporate the 
Southgate and Colney Hatch Gaslight and Coke 
Company (Limited), for the Increase and Re- 
gulation of their Capital, and for conferring 
upon the new Company additional Powers with 
reference to the Manufacture and Supply of 
Gas within prescribed Limits in the Counties of 
Middlesex and Herts. 

Ixxxiii. An Act to authorize the Company of 
Proprietors of the Birmingham Waterworks to 
extend their Limits of Supply, to construct 
further Works, and to raise additional Capital ; 
and for other Purposes. 

Ixxxiv. An Act to enable the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board to improve their Docks at 
Birkenhead by converting the existing Low- 
water Basin and the Morpeth Basin into Wet 
Docks, and altering other Works connected 
therewith. 














Ixxxv. An Act for the Improvement of the City 
of Glasgow, and the Construction of new, and 
widening, altering, and diverting of existing 
Streets in the said City ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixxxvi. An Act to authorize the South Yorkshire 
Railway and River Dun Company to widen and 
improve a Portion of their Railway, and to 
abandon other Portions thereof; and for other 
Purposes relating to the same Railway. 

Ixxxvil. An Act to vest in the Great Western 
Railway Company and the Zondon and North- 
western Railway Company jointly a Portion of 
the Wrexham and Minera Railway; and for 
other Purposes. 

Ixxxviii. An Act to authorize the Bristol and 
Portishead Pier and Railway Company to alter 
the Pier at Portishead and to construct other 
Works, to extend the Time for the Purchase of 
Lands and Completion of Works, to amend the 
Act relating to the Company; and for other 
Purposes. 

Ixxxix. An Act for incorporating the Colchester 
Gas Company, and defining the Limits for the 
Supply of Gas by them, and regulating their 
Capital ; and for other Purposes. 

xe. An Act for conferring additional Powers on 
the Midiand Railway Company for the Acqui- 
sition of Lands and the Increase and Regula- 
tion of their Capital, for giving Effect to Ar- 
rangements with the Great Western Railway 
Company in reference to Lines and Stations at 
Malvern ; and for other Purposes. 

xci. An Act to enable the 7yne Improvement 
Commissioners to borrow further Sums of 
Money for the Purposes of the Piers at the 
Mouth of the River Tyne, to alter the Pier 
Rates, to amend the Acts relating to those 
Commissioners ; and for other Purposes. 

xeii. An Act for authorizing an Alteration in the 
Line and Levels of the Barry Railway ; and for 
other Purposes. 

xciii. An Act to authorize the Trustees of the 
River Weaver Navigation to rdise a Sum of 
Money for the Improvement of their Naviga- } 
tion, and for other Purposes relating to the said 
Navigation. 

xciv. An Act to confer further Powers on the 
British and Canadian Telegraph Company. 

xev. An Act for granting further Powers to “ The 
Downs Dock Company.” 

xevi. An Act to authorize the Transfer to the 
Bristol and Exeter Railway Company of the 
Undertaking of the Bridgwater and Taunton 
Canal and Siolford Railway and Harbour | 
Company ; and for other Purposes. | 

xevii. An Act for incorporating and granting | 
certain Powers to the Cleethorpes Gas Com- | 
pany. 

xeviii. An Act to extend the Time limited by | 
“The Barnsley Local Board Act, 1862,” for | 
the Completion of the Waterworks thereby | 
authorized, and to enable the Local Board of | 
Health for the District of the Township of | 
Barnsley in the West Riding of the County of | 
York to raise further Monies for the Purposes 
of that Act, to amend the Acts relating to the 
said District ; and for other Purposes, 

xeix. An Act to enable the Canterbury Gaslight 
and Coke Company to raise further Sums of 

Money for their Gas and Water Undertakings ; 

to construct and maintain a new System of 

Waterworks to supply the City of Canterbury 

and Suburbs and other Places, and to abandon 
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their existing Waterworks; to change the 
Name of the Company, and to repeal, consoli- 
date, and amend the Acts relating thereto ; 
and for other Purposes. 

e. An Act to continue the Huntley, Mitcheldean, 
and Elton Turnpike Roads Trust in the Coun- 
ties of Gloucester and Hereford ; and for other 
Purposes. 

ci. An Act to incorporate the Harborne Railway 
Company, and to authorize the making and 
maintaining of a Railway, to be called “ The 
Harborne Railway ;” and for other Purposes, 

cii, An Act for the Construction of a Wet Dock 
at the Ilarbour of Montrose; and for other 
Purposes, 

ciii. An Act to confirm an Agreement entered 
into by “The Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board” for the Purchase of certain Lands at 
Birkenhead ; and for other Purposes incidental 
thereto. 

civ. An Act for erecting and maintaining a new 
Court House, Town House, County and Town 
Hall, Police, and other County and Municipal 
Buildings and Offices for the County and City 
of Aberdeen ; and for other Purposes. 

ev. An Act to grant further Powers tothe Hull 
South Bridge Company, and to facilitate the 
Completion of the Approaches and Tramway 
connected with the Bridge. 

evi. An Act to amend “The Stockton Gas Act, 
1857,”’ and to authorize the Stockton Municipal 
Corporation to raise more Money for the Pur- 
poses of their Gas Supply. 

evii. An Act to authorize the Metropolitan and 
Saint John’s Wood Railway Company to raise 
further Capital. 

eviii. An Act for sanctioning the Construction of 
certain Deviations of the authorized Lines of 
the Crofthead and Kilmarnock Extension Rail- 
way, and of the Glasgow and South-western 
(Kilmarnock Direct) Railway ; and for other 
Purposes. 

cix. An Act to repeal an Act passed in the Third 
Year of the Reign of His Majesty King William 
the Fourth, intituled An Act for more effectu- 
ally repairing and improving several Roads in 
the Counties of Cornwall and Devon leading to 
the Borough of Saltash in the County of Corn- 
wall, and for making a new Branch and Devia- 
tions of Roads to communicate therewith, and 
for granting more effectual Powers in lieu 
thereof. 

ex. An Act to repeal an Act passed in the Eleventh 
Year of the Reign of His Majesty King George 
the Fourth, intituled An Act for amending and 
improving the Road from Tonbridge to Ightham 
and other Roads communicating therewith in 
the County of Kent; and for granting more 
effectual Powers in lieu thereof. 

exi. An Act for the Division of the Parish and 
Vicarage of Newchurch in the Isle of Wight 
into Three distinct Parishes and Vicarages. 

exii. An Act to extend the Term and amend the 
Provisions of the Act relating to the Abercarn 
Turnpike Roads. 

exiii. An Act to facilitate the Establishment of a 
Burial Ground by the Town Council of the 
Borough of Belfast for the Use of the Inhabit- 
ants of the said Borough; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

exiv. An Act for making a Railway in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire from Bradford through 
Eecleshill to Idle. 
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exv. An Act for enabling the Bristol and Exeter 
Railway Company to construct Railways and 
Works and purchase additional Lands in the 
Parish of Bridgwater in the County of Somer- 
set, for transferring to the Company the Powers 
of constructing and working the Brean Down 
Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

exvi. An Act for making and maintaining a new 
Road between Combmartin and ilfracombe, both 
in the County of Devon. 

exvii. An Act for authorizing the Liynvi Valley 
Railway Company to make Extension Railways ; 
to acquire additional Lands for their Under- 
taking ; to raise further Monies ; and for other 
Purposes. 

exviii, An Act to extend the Term and amend the 
Provisions of the Act relating to the Roads 
leading from Swindon to Christian Malford 
Bridge, from Calne to Lyneham Green, and 
from the Direction Post in Long Leaze Lane 
near Lydiard Marsh to Cricklade in the County 
of Wilts. 

exix. An Act to alter and amend certain of the 
Provisions of “ The British Gaslight Company, 
Limited, (Staffordshire Potteries) Act, 1858.” 

exx. An Act for the Amalgamation of the Li/ynvi 
Vailey Railway Company and the Ogmore Valley 
Railways Company ; and for other Purposes. 

exxi. An Act to amend certain of the Provi- 
sions of the North Walsham and Dilham 
Canal Act. 

exxii. An Act for continuing the Term and Pro- 
visions of the several Statutes relating to the 
Greenwich and Woolwich Turnpike Lower Road 
in the County of Kent. 

exxiii. An Act for the Harnham, Blandford, and 
Dorchester Turnpike Road in the Counties of 
Wilts and Dorset. 

exxiv. An Act for the winding up of the Affairs 
and the Dissolution of the Cork and Youghal 
Railway Company ; and for other Purposes. 

exxy. An Act for better supplying with Gas the 
Inhabitants of Longton, and of certain Places 
in the Neighbourhood thereof, in the County of 
Stafford. 

exxvi. An Act to empower the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of the Borough of Liverpool to 
construct a Reservoir, Roads, and other Works, 
to obtain Water from the River Roddlesworth ; 
and for other Purposes. 

exxvii. An Act to confer additional Powers on 
the Great Northern Railway Company with 
respect to their Undertaking. 

exxvili. An Act to incorporate a Company for the 
Establishment of Gasworks in the Parish of 
Aldrington in the County of Sussex, for more 
effectually lighting with Gas the Town of 
Brighton and various Parishes and Places in 
its Vicinity ; and for other Purposes. 

exxix. An Act for making Railways from Bridg- 
north in Shropshire to Wolverhampton and 
other Districts in Staffordshire ; and for other 
Purposes. 

exxx. An Act for enabling the President, Vice- 
Presidents, Treasurer, and Governors of the 
Magdalen Hospital for the Reception of Peni- 
tent Prostitutes to sell and grant Leases of the 
present Site of the Hospital and other Lands 
belonging to them, to acquire a new Site for 
the Hospital, and to erect a Hospital thereon ; 
and for other Purposes. 

exxxi. An Act to amend the Powers of the Com- 
missioners for improving and preserving the 





Port, Harbour, and River of Cork with respect 
to Rates and Dues; and for other Purposes. 
exxxii. An Act to empower the Whitehaven and 
Furness Junction Railway Company and the 
Whitehaven, Cleator, and Egremont Railway 
Company to make a Railway from Egremont 
to Sellafield in the County of Cumberland ; 
to raise further Capital; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

exxxiii. An Act to enable the Dundee Water 
Company to execute additional Works, and to 
raise a further Sum of Money; and for other 
Purposes. 

exxxiv. An Act for conferring further Powers 
on the South ree Railway Company 
with respect to their Capital ; and for other 
Purposes. 

exxxv. An Act to give Effect to an Arrangement 
between the Amicable Society for a Perpetual 
Assurance Office and the Norwich Union Life 
Insurance Society ; and for other Purposes, 

exxxvi. An Act for regulating the Powers of the 
Eastern Bengal Railway Company; and for 
other Purposes. 

exxxvii. An Act for supplying the Town of Wig- 
ton and other Places in the County of Cumber- 
land with Water ; and for other Purposes. 

exxxviii. An Act to extend the Time limited for 
the purchasing of Lands for and for completing 
the Worcester, Bromyard, and Leominster 
Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

exxxix. An Act for the Construction of Railways 
whereby Liverpool will be connected with 
Birkenhead. 

exl. An Act to grant a further Term in certain 
Roads leading to and from Bodmin, and other 
Roads in the Neighbourhood thereof, all in the 
County of Cornwall ; to alter and improve One 
of those Roads, and grant further Powers for 
the Management of the Trust; to alter the 
Rights of Creditors; to repeal the existing 
Act ; and for other Purposes. 

exli. An Act for further extending the Time for 
the Purchase of Lands and the Completion of 
the Uxbridge and Rickmansworth Railway. 

exlii. An Act to enable the East and West Junc- 
tion Railway Company to raise further Money, 
and to create Preference Shares ; and for other 
Purposes. 

exliii. An Act to extend and alter the Boundaries 
of the Municipal Borough and District of 
Middlesbrough in the North Riding of the 
County of York ; to extend the Time for the 
Completion of the Market Place; to construct 
additional Gasworks and light adjoining Town- 
ships; to authorize the compulsory Purchase 
of the Rights of the North-eastern Railway 
Company in the Port Clarence Landing Place, 
and the Construction of a Landing Place at 
Newport, and the Purchase of Lands for the 
same ; to extend the Powers of the Burial 
Board, provide a public Park, an additional 
Burial Ground, and a Town Hall and Police 
Station ; to improve certain Streets and Roads, 
and divert a public Footpath ; to raise further 
Monies ; to alter and amend the existing Acts 
relating to the Borough and District ; and for 
other Purposes. 

exliv. An Act to enable the Great Southern and 
Western Railway Company to make a Railway 
at Cork to connect their Railway with the Cork 
and Youghal Railway, and to raise Money for 
the Purchase and for the Purposes of the Cork 
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and Youghal Railway; and for other Pur- 
ses. 

ole, An Act for the Incorporation of the Roach 
River Oyster Fishery Company, and for autho- 
rizing them to establish and maintain an 
Oyster Fishery in the River Roach in the 
County of Essex ; and for other Purposes. 

exlvi. An Act to enable the Glasgow and South- 
western Railway Company to make and main- 
tain certain Railways in the County of Ayr; 
and for other Purposes, 

exlvii. An Act for conferring further Powers on 
the Launceston and South Devon Railway 
Company in relation to their Capital ; and for 
other Purposes, 

exlviii. An Act for making a Railway, Wharf, and 
Dept in the City and County of Bristol to 
connect the existing Railways with the Floating 
Harbour ; and for granting certain Powers to 
the Great Western and Bristol and Exeter 
Railway Companies, and to the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Burgesses of the City of Bristol, with 
reference thereto. 

exlix. An Act for better supplying with Water 
Cefn and Places adjacent in the County of 
Denbigh. 

cl. An Act to enable the Metropolitan Board of 
Works to make improvements in the Parish of 
Saint Mary Abbotts, Kensington, in the County 
of Middlesex, by widening High Street and 
King Street, and forming new Lines of Streets 
connected therewith ; and for other Purposes. 

eli. An Act for authorizing the Corporation of 
the Borough of Leeds to make certain Cuts and 
Drains for the Improvement of the Borough ; 
and for other Purposes. 

clii. An Act for enabling the Rochdale Water- 
works Company to furnish a better Supply of 
Water, and to execute further Works, and to 
raise further Monies ; and for other Purposes. 

cliii. An Act to confer further Powers on the 
South Devon Railway Company for the Acqui- 
sition of Land and Construction of Works, and 
otherwise, in relation to their own Undertaking 
andthe Undertakings of other Companies ; and 
for other Purposes. 

cliv. An Act to authorize the Berks and Hants 
Extension Railway Company to extend their 
Railway to the Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth 
Railway at Westbury. 

elv. An Act for lighting with Gas the Parish of 
Llanetly, and certain Parts of the Parishes of 
Liangattock and Liangynider in the County of 
Brecon, and the Parish of Aberysiruth in the 
County of Monmouth. 

elvi. An Act to consolidate and amend the Acts 
relating to the Port and Harbours of Greenock ; 
to authorize the Construction of a new Harbour 
and Graving Dock and other Works; and for 
other Purposes. 

elvii. An Act for amending the Acts for the Im- 
provement of the Borough of Leeds,-and for 
conferring further Powers on the Corporation 
of Leeds for the Improvement of the Borough ; 
and for other Purposes, 

elviii. An Act for conferring additional Powers 
on the Manchester, Shegield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway Company with respect to the widening 
of Part of their Main Line of Railway; and 
for other Purposes. 

elix. An Act for making a Railway from Maccles- 
field to Knutsford and Warrington; and for 
other Purposes, 





elx. An Act to confer additional Powers on the 
Metropolitan Railway Company; to enable 
such Company to alter and improve Portions of 
their authorized Works, and to acquire addi- 
tional Lands; to authorize Agreements with 
other Parties; to extend the Time for com- 
pleting certain Works ; to amend the Acts re- 
lating tothe Company ; and for other Purposes. 

elxi. An Act for altering in some Particulars the 
authorized Mode of Construction of the Sun- 
ningdale and Cambridge Town Railway and 
its Extensions ; and for other Purposes. 

elxii. An Act to transfer the West Riding and 
Grimsby Railway to the Great Northern and 
Manchester, Shefield and Lincolnshire Rail- 
way Companies jointly ; and for other Purposes 
with respect to the said Undertaking and 
Companies. 

elxiii. An Act to authorize the Hatfield Chase 
Warping and Improvement Company to make 
Railways in connection with their Works. 

elxiv. An Act for enabling the London, Worcester, 
and South Wales Railway Company to make 
Deviations and Alterations in their authorized 
Railway. 

elxv. An Act to enable the Severn Junction Rail- 
way Company to construct Branch Railways 
to the South Wales Railway and the Forest of 
Dean Central Railway; and for: other Pur- 
poses. 

elxvi. An Act to authorize the Great Northern 
Railway Company to abandon the Construction 
of a short Line of Railway and other Works at 
Barnet. 

elxvii. An Act for authorizing the Leven and 
East of Fife Railway Company to make and 
maintain certain Branches in. the Parishes of 
Markinch and Wemyss in the County of Fife ; 
and for other Purposes. 

elxviii. An Act for enabling the London and 
North-western Railway Company to construct 
new Railways ; and for other Purposes, 

elxix. An Act for the Improvement of Stourbridge 
in the County of Worcester, and for the Re- 
gulation of Markets there ; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

elxx. An Act to continue the Kingsbridge and 
Dartmouth Turnpike Roads Trust in the County 
of Devon ; and for other Purposes. 

elxxi. An Act to authorize the North British 
Railway Company to make a Railway between 
the Two several Points in their Main Line in 
the Parish of South Leith ; and for other 
Purposes. 

elxxii. An Act to amalgamate the Leadburn, 
Linton, and Dolphinton Railway Company with 
the North British Railway Company. 

elxxiii. An Act to authorize the North British 
Railway Company to make several Railways in 
the Counties of Lanark, Dumbarton, and 
Stirling in connexion with the late Edinburgh 
and Glasgow and Monklands Railways; and 
for other Purposes. 

elxxiv. An Act for making a Railway from 
Longton through Adderley Green to Bucknall, 
with Branches, all in the County of Stafford ; 
and for other Purposes. 

elxxv. An Act for authorizing the Tottenham and 
Hampstead Junction Railway Company to raise 
further Monies, and for making Provision with 
respect to a Lease, Sale, or Amalgamation of 
the Undertaking of the Company ; and for 
other Purposes. 
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elxxvi, An Act for conferring additional Powers 
on the Furness Railway Company for the Con- 
struction of Works and otherwise in relation to 
their Undertaking ; and for other Purposes. 

elxxvii. An Act for making and maintaining a 
Subway from Deptford under the River Thames 
to the Isle of Dogs ; and for other Purposes. 

elxxviii. An Act to enable the Metropolitan 
District Railway Company to acquire additional 
Lands ; and for other Purposes relating to the 
Undertaking of the same Company. 

celxxix. An Act to extend the Period now limited 
for the Construction and Completion of the 
Dublin and Antrim Junetion Railway, and to 
enable the Dublin and Antrim Junction Rail- 
way Company to create Preference Shares, and 
to enable the said Company to let their Under- 
taking to the Belfast and Northern Counties 
or the Ulster Railway Companies; and for 
other Purposes. 

elxxx. An Act for conferring further Powers on 
the East London Railway Company for the 
Construction of Branch Railways and Works 
and the Acquisition of Lands; and for other 
Purposes. 

elxxxi. An Act for making a Diversion of Part o 
the Sutherland Railway; for relinquishing a 
Portion of the said Railway ; and for other 
Purposes. 

elxxxii. An Act to revive and extend the Time 
granted to the Mid/and Counties and Shannon 
Junction Railway Company for the Purchase 
of Lands and Execution of Works; and for 
other Purposes relating to the said Company. 

elxxxiii. An Act to enable the Beddgelert 
Railway Company to extend their Railway to 
Liyn-Gwynant ; to make a Deviation in their 
authorized Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

elxxxiv. An Act for extending the Limits of the 
District within which the Brighton and Hove 
General Gas Company may supply Gas; and 
for empowering the Company to raise additional 
Capital ; and for other Purposes. 

elxxxv. An Act for re-incorporating the Economic 
Telegraph Company (Limited), and for extend. 
ing to them the Powers of “ The Telegraph 
Act, 1863.” 

elxxxvi. An Act for the Extension of the Hoylake 
Railway to Parkgate ; and for other Purposes. 

elxxxvii. An Act for amalgamating the Under- 
taking of the Hull and Hornsea Railway Com- 
pany with that of the North-eastern Railway 
Company ; and for other Purposes. 

elxxxviii. An Act for supplying with Water the 
Town of Kilmarnock, Suburbs thereof; and 
Places adjacent. 

elxxxix. An Act for vesting the Undertaking of 
the Cockermouth and Workington Railway 
Company in the London and North-western 
Railway Company ; and for other Purposes. 

exc. An Act for vesting the Undertaking of the 
Whitehaven Junction Railway Company in the 
London and North-western Railway Company ; 
and for conferring upon the dast-named Com- 
pany Running Powers over a Portion of the 
Whitehaven and Furness Junction Railway ; 
and for other Purposes. 

exci. An Act for constituting the Great Northern 
and Midland Railway Companies joint Owners 
of the Railway authorized by the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway (Extension 
to Liverpool) Act, 1865; and for other Pur- 
poses, 





excii, An Act for empowering the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company, 
the Great Northern Railway Company, and the 
Midland Railway Company to make new Lines 
of Railway in connexion with the Railways 
authorized by the Manchester, Shefield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway (Extension to Liverpool) 
Act, 1865, and to abandon and divert a Portion 
of the Line of Railway authorized by that Act, 
and to stop up and divert a Part of the Duke 
of Bri er’s Canal. 

exciii. An Act for extending the Limits of “The 
Sheffield Gas Act, 1855,” and for authorizing 
“The Sheficld United Gaslight Company” to 
extend their Works and increase their Capital ; 
and for other Purposes. 

exciv. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Tendring Hundred Railway at Thorpe-le-Soken 
to Great Clacton, and a Pier there, all in the 
County of Essex ; and for other Purposes. 

exev. An Act for making a Railway in the North 
Riding of the County of York, to be called, 
“The Whitby, Redcar, and Middlesborough 
Union Railway ;” and for other Purposes. 

exevi. An Act for making a Railway from near 
Beckford to Winchcomb ; and for other Pur- 
poses, 

exevii. An Act to enable the Cannock Chase and 
Wolverhampton Railway Company to extend 
their Railway to Hednesford and to the South 
a Railway in the County of Staf- 
ford ; and for other Purposes. 

exeviii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Great Eastern Railway to Watton in the County 
of Norfolk, to be called “The Thetford and 
Watton Railway.” 

excix. An Act to determine the Powers of the 
United General Gaslight Company for the 
lighting Dublin and its Neighbourhood with 
Gas ; and for other Purposes connected with 
the same Company. 

ec. An Act for leasing the Esk Valley Railway to 
the North British Railway Company ; and for 
other Purposes. 

eci. An Act to amalgamate the Shrewsbury and 
North Wales and Shrewsbury and Potteries 
Junction Railway Companies. 

ecii. An Act for conferring additional Powers on 
the Glasgow and South-western Railway Com- 
pany for the Construction of Railways and 
Works, and otherwise in relation to their Un- 
dertaking ; and for other Purposes. 

eciii. An Act for re-constituting the Aldershot 
Gas and Water Company, and for enabling the 
Company the better to supply the Parish of 
Aldershot in the County of Southampton ; and 
for other Purposes. 

eciv. An Act to enable the Salisbury and Yeovil 
Railway Company to make a Railway to con- 
nect the Salisbury and Yeovil Railway with the 
Somerset and Dorset Railway, and to acquire 
additional Lands in the Parish of Zemple- 
combe ; and for other Purposes. 

ecv. An Act for incorporating “The Alliance 
and Dublin Consumers Gas Company,” formed 
by the Amalgamation of ‘‘The Alliance and 
Dublin Consumers Gas Company” and “ The 
Commercial Gas Company of Ireland, Limited ;” 
and for authorizing the Acquisition by the 
Company of Gasworks and Property of “ The 
United General Gas Company ;” and for defi- 
ning the Limits within which the Company may 
supply Gas ; and for other Purposes, 
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ecvi, An Act to authorize the Edgware, Highgate, 
and London Railway Company to extend their 
Railway to the Town of Barnet in Hertford- 
shire. 

eevii. An Act for making a Railway from Man- 
chester to Stockport. 

ceviii. An Act for the Construction of a Wet 
Dock and Railways at the Harbour of Ayr ; 
and for other Purposes. 

ecix. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Merthyr, Tredegar, and Abergavenny Railway 
near the Brynmawr Station thereof to Blaen- 
avon ; and for other Purposes. 

ceex. An Act to enable the Mid-Wales Railway 
Company to raise further Sums of Money ; and 
for other Purposes. 

ecxi. An Act to authorize the Shrewsbury and 
Potteries Junction Railway Company to deviate 
from and alter Parts of their authorized Works, 
and to make new Branch and Junction Rail- 
ways and Diversions of Roads in connexion with 
their authorized Works ; and to amend “ The 
Shrewsbury and Potteries Junction Railway 
Act, 1865;” and to authorize the Admission 
of the said Company to participate in the 
Ownership of the Wellington and Drayton 
Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

eexii. An Act authorizing a Lease of the Swan- 
sea Vale and Neath and Brecon Junction 
Railway to the Neath and Brecon Railway 
Company. 

ecxiii. An Act to enable the Wivenhoe and 
Brightlingsea Railway Company to raise ad- 
ditional Capital ; and for other Purposes. 

cexiv. An Act to authorize the East Gloucester- 
shire Railway Company to make Works and 
Deviations ; and for other Purposes relating 
to the same Railway. 

ceexv. An Act to confer further Powers upon the 
Hemel Hempsted and London and North- 
western Railway Company ; and for other 
Purposes. 

eexvi. An Act for authorizing the London and 
South-western Railway Company to make and 
maintain the Brentford Curve and the Kew 
Bridge Curve and other Works; and for au- 
thorizing Arrangements between them and 
other Companies ; and for authorizing a Lease 
or Transfer to them of the Okehampton Rail- 
way; and for the Increase of their Capital ; 
and for other Purposes. 

eexvii. An Act for authorizing the London and 
South-western Railway Company to construct 
Railways from their Southampton and Dor- 
chester Railway to the Poole and Bournemouth 
Railway ; and for other Purposes, 

eexvili. An Act for granting certain Powers to 
the Neath New Gas Company. 

eexix. An Act to authorize the North British 
Railway Company to make certain Railways in 
connexion with their System in the Counties 
of Lanark, Linlithgow, and Stirling, and a 
Deviation in the Forth and Clyde Canal ; and 
for other Purposes. 

ceexx. An Act to enable the Shrewsbury and 
North Wales Railway Company to make a 
certain Railway, and also certain Deviations 
and Alterations in their authorized Line of 
Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

ecxxi. An Act to authorize the Stourbridge 
Railway Company to construct a new Railway 
at Stourbridge ; to raise additional Capital ; 
and for other Purposes. 





eexxii. An Act for authorizing the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Burgesses of the Borough of Bradford 
in the County of York to acquire and to regu- 
late the Markets and Fairs in the Borough, 
and to provide Places for holding the Markets 
and Fairs, and to take Tolls for the same; and 
for extending the Periods for the Completion of 
their Waterworks ; and for authorizing them to 
acquire Lands and to raise further Monies ; 
and for regulating their Borrowing Powers and 
Debt ; and for other Purposes. 

cexxiii. An Act for enabling the Midland Railway 
Company to construct Railways from Settle to 
Hawes, Appleby, and Carlisle ; and for other 
Purposes. 

cexxiv. An Act for making a Railway from 
Bideford to Appledore, with a Branch to West- 
ward Ho’, in the County of Devon; and for 
other Purposes. 

eexxy. An Act to enable the Guardian Fire and 
Life Assurance Company to reduce the Amount 
of their paid-up Subscription Capital; and to 
alter certain Provisions of their Deed of Set- 
tlement ; and to amend “ The Guardian Assur- 
ance Company’s Act, 1850;” and to give 
further Powers to the Company and the Di- 
rectors thereof. 

ecxxvi. An Act to enable the Shrewsbury Bridges 
Company to alter the Levels of a Portion of a 
Road, and to make certain new Roads, and to 
make a Bridge in lieu of a Bridge authorized 
by a former Act ; and for other Purposes. 

ecxxvii. An Act for conferring further Powers 
upon the South-eastern Railway Company for 
the Construction of Works and the Acquisition 
of Lands, and otherwise in relation to their 
Undertaking ; and for other Purposes. 

eexxviii. An Act for making Docks on the River 
Axe, and a Road thereto, with a Bridge over 
that River, all in the County of Somerset; and 
for other Purposes. 

ecxxix. An Act to authorize the Construction of 
Docks on the West Side of the River Medway 
at Rochester, with a Railway to connect the 
same with the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway. 

ecxxx, An Act to enable the New River Com- 
pany to raise a further sum of Money. 

ecxxxi. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Great Western Railway to HWantage in Berk- 
shire, 

ecxxxii. An Act to enable the Justices of the 
County of Lancaster to erect a new Bridge 
over the River Jrwell in the Townships of 
Kearsley and Piikington in the Hundred of 
Salford, in lieu of an old Bridge there called 
Ringley Bridge ; and for other Purposes. 

cexxxiii. An Act to empower the Lancashire 
Union Railways Company to construct new 
Railways in the Townships of Parr, Haydock, 
and Ashton-in-Makerfield, in the County of 
Lancaster ; and for other Purposes. 

ecxxxiv. An Act to enable the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway Company to make 
new Railways in substitution for Portions of 
their Saint Leonard’s Line, and other Works ; 
and for other Purposes. 

ecxxxv. An Act for facilitating the carrying into 
effect of the Act for the Amalgamation of the 
Undertaking of the Mid-Kent Railway Com- 
pany with the Undertaking of the South-eastern 
Railway Company, 

cexxxyi. An Act for the Amalgamation of the 
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Whitehaven and Furness Junction Railway 
Company withthe Furness Railway Company ; 
and for other Purposes. 

eexxxvii. An Act to extend for a further Period 
the Powers of the Great Northern and Western 
(of Ireland) Railway Company for the Con- 
struction of their Railways to Westport and 
Ballina respectively ; and to enable the said 
Company to raise further Sums of Money; and 
for other Purposes. 

ecxxxviii. An Act to authorize the Construction 
of “The West Bromwich and Walsall Rail- 
way.” 

asm. An Act for authorizing the East and 
West Junction Railway Company in the Con- 
struction of their authorized Railway to divert, 
alter, and stop up certain Roads in the Parish 
of Alderminster and County of Worcester. 

eexl. An Act to authorize the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of the Borough of Aberavon, as 
the Local Board for the District, to purchase 
the existing Gasworks of the Aberavon Gas and 
Coal Consumers Company (Limited), and to 
supply Gas within the said District. 

eexli. An Act for supplying with Water the Town 
of Bridge of Allan and Places adjacent. 

eexlii. An Act to authorize the Construction of 
Railways between Presteign and Clun and the 
Craven Arms ; and for other Purposes relating 
to the Undertaking. 

cexliii. An Act to enable the Solway Junction 
Railway Company to raise further Capital ; and 
for other Purposes. 

eexliv. An Act for incorporating the Walker and 
Wallsend Union Gas Company ; for enabling 
them to supply Gas to the Parish of Wallsend 
and Parts of the Parish of Long Benton in 
Northumberland ; and for other Purposes. 

eexlv. An Act for defining and extending the 
Powers of the Trustees of the District and 
Harbour of Maryport in the County of Cum- 
berland ; and for enabling them to improve the 
Streets and Buildings within the District, and 
to sewer and drain the same; to establish 
Waterworks, Gasworks, and Police; and for 
other Purposes. 

ecxlvi. An Act for enabling the Caledonian Rail- 
way Company to make Railways to the Albert 
Ilarbour at Greenock, and to Gourock in the 
County of Renfrew, with a Pier at Gourock, 
and to acquire the Undertaking of the Gowrock 
Harbour Company; and for other Purposes. 

cexlvii. An Act for the Conservancy and Improve- 
ment of the Port and Haven of Great Yarmouth 
and the Rivers connected therewith ; for the 
levying and extinguishing of Tolls and Duties ; 
and for other Purposes. 

cexlviii. An Act to-enable the Llantrissant and 
Taff Vale Junction Railway Company to make 
Railways to join the Railway of the Penarth 
Harbour, Dock, and Railway Company, and 
the Ely Valley Railway, and to form an addi- 
tional Junction with their Llantrissant Common 
Branch ; and for other Purposes. 

cexlix. An Act for conferring additional Powers 
on the London and North-western Railway 
Company in relation to their own Undertaking 
and the Undertakings of other Companies ; and 
for other Purposes. 

vel. An Act to enable the Mold and Denbigh 
Junction Railway Company to make Branch 
Railways and a Deviation, and to alter their 
authorized Railway ; and for other Purposes. 
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ecli. An Act to enable the North-eastern Railway 
Company to construct Branch Railways and 
other Works in the County of York, and at 
and near the City of York ; to acquire addi- 
tional Lands ; and for other Purposes. 

eclii. An Act for authorizing the Ogmore Valley 
Railways Company to make Extension Rail- 
ways ; to raise additional Monies ; and for other 
Purposes. 

ecliii. An Act for the better Drainage of the Val- 
ley of the River Waveney in the Counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk ; and for other Purposes. 

ecliv. An Act to confirm an Agreement for the 
Transfer of the Wycombe Railway to the Great 
Western Railway Company. 

ecly. An Act to authorize the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company to make certain Railways, and 
to purchase certain Lands and Buildings for 
Station Purposes, and to alter the Levels of 
their Ramsey Branch and Part of One of their 
Metropolitan Branches between Hanger Lane 
and West Green Road; and for other Pur- 
poses, 

eclvi. An Act to authorize the Company of Pro- 
prietors of the Forth and Clyde Navigation to 
raise further Monies. 

celvii, An Act for making Railways, to be called 
the Central Ireland Railways; and for other 
Purposes. 

ceclviii. An Act to enable the Swansea Harbour 
Trustees to complete and maintain additional 
Works, and to raise a further Sum of Money 
for the Purposes of their Undertaking ; and for 
other Purposes. 

eclix. An Act for authorizing the Rhymney Rail- 
way Company to make and maintain certain 
new Lines of Railway in connexion with their 
Undertaking ; and for other Purposes. 

eclx. An Act for authorizing the Bedford and 
Northampton Railway Company to construct 
new Lines of Railway; to abandon Portions 
of their authorized Line; and for other Pur- 


poses. 

cclxi. An Act for the Improvement of the Town 
and District of Bray in the Baronies of Rath- 
down and Counties of Dublin and Wicklow. 

eclxii. An Act to authorize the Bristol and 
North Somerset Railway Company to raise 
additional Capital for the Purposes of their 
Undertaking. 

eclxiii. An Act for the Construction of Fish 
Wharves and Tramways and for the Execu- 
tion of other Works at Great Yarmowh ; and 
for other Purposes. 

eclxiv. An Act to-enable the Kingsbridge Rail- 
way Company to make Deviations in and to 
alter the Levels of their authorized Railway ; 
and for other Purposes. 

eclxy. An Act to amalgamate the Lynn and Sut- 
ton Bridge and the Spalding and Bourn Rail- 
way Companies, and for a Lease of the Norwich 
and Spalding Railway to the amalgamated 
Company ; and for other Purposes. 

eclxvi. An Act to authorize the North British 
Railway Company to make several Railways 
and purchase Lands in various Counties; to 
extend the Times for Purchase of Land and 
Construction of Works with respect to Part of 
their Railway System across the Frith of Forth ; 
to make certain Alterations in their Capital ; to 
authorize Agreements with the Corporation of 
Edinburgh as to a Fruit and Vegetable Market 
at Edinburgh, and with the Midland Railway 
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Company as to a Goods Station at Carlisle ; 
and for other Purposes. 

eelxvii. An Act for authorizing the Peterborough, 
Wisbeach, and Sutton Railway Company to re- 
gulate their existing Share Capital. 

eelxviii. An Act for authorizing the Somerset and 
Dorset Railway Company to acquire additional 
Lands, and to raise further Monies; and for 
other Purposes. 

eclxix. An Act for authorizing the South London 
Market Company to raise further Monies ; and 
for other Purposes. 

eclxx. An Act for confirming certain Articles of | 
Agreement between the Buckley Railway Com- 
pany and the Wrexham, Mold, and Connah’s 
Quay Railway Company. 

eclxxi. An Act to empower the Southern Railway 
Company to make Deviation and Branch Rail- | 
ways ; and for other Purposes. 

eclxxii. An Act to authorize the Waterford and | 
Limerick Railway Company to make working 
and other Agreements with the Great Southern | 
and Western Railway Company and the Great 
Western Railway Company, or either of them. 

celxxiii. An Act to regulate the Police and Sta- 
tute Labour of the City of Glasgow ; and for | 
other Purposes. 

eclxxiv. An Act for facilitating the Traffic of the | 
Swansea Vale Railway Company over the Rail- 
ways of other Companies ; and for other Pur- | 
poses. | 





ry 


eclxxv. An Act to enable the Wandsworth and | 
Putney Gaslight and Coke Company to raise | 
further Capital ; and for other Purposes. i 
eclxxvi. An Act to authorize the Wolverhampton 
and Walsall Railway Company to make a De- 


viation from their authorized Railway, and to 
construct a short Branch; and for other Pur- 
poses with respect to their Undertaking. 

eclxxvii. An Act to authorize the Construction of | 
Branch Railways from the Devon Valley Rail- 
way into the Mineral Districts of Fife and 
Clackmannan ; and for other Purposes. 

eclxxviii. An Act to authorize the Berwickshire 
Railway Company to raise additional Capital ; | 
and for other Purposes. 

eclxxix. An Act to incorporate a Company for 
making a Railway from the South Wales Rail- 
way of the Great Western Railway Company 
near to Saint Clears Station to Laugharne in 
the County of Carmarthen, to be called “ The 
Laugharne Railway ;” and for other Pur- 
poses. | 

eclxxx. An Act to authorize the Metropolis Sew- 
age and Essex Reclamation Company to make 
a new Conduit in lieu of certain Portions of 
their authorized Conduits ; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

eclxxxi. An Act for defining the Undertaking and 
Railways of the Loudon, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway Company, and for defining and 
regulating their Capital and Mortgage Debt, 
and their Powers of raising Monies; and for 
authorizing them to make and maintain new 
Lines of Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

eclxxxii. An Act to authorize the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway Company to make a 
Branch Railway to Chatham Dockyard, and to 
make Arrangements with the Admiralty; and 
for other Purposes. 

ecelxxxiii, An Act to authorize the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway Company to execute 
Works in Kent and Surrey ; to authorize the 


Acquisition of additional Lands in London, 

Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, and of the Under- 
takings of the Sittingbourne and Sheerness 
Railway Company; to extend the Time for 
completing and purchasing Lands for Under- 
takings in London, Surrey, and Kent ; to amend 
the Acts relating to the Company; and for 
other Purposes. 

eclxxxiv. An Act for transferring to the London 
and North-western Railway Company the out- 
standing Estate or Interest in the Merthyr, 
Tredegar, and Abergavenny Railway. 

eclxxxy. An Act to authorize the North British 
Railway Company to make Railways near 
Glasgow ; and for other Purposes. 

eelxxxvi. An Act to authorize the Company of 
Proprietors of the Sheficld Waterworks to con- 
struct further Works, to purchase additional 
Lands, and to raise additional Capital ; and for 
other Purposes. 

eelxxxvii. An Act to authorize the Great Eastern 
Railway Company to make a certain Railway 
to connect their System with the Alexandra 
Palace in the Parish of Tottenham in the 
County of Middlesex; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

eclxxxviii. An Act to provide for the Sale or 
Lease to the Great North of Scotland Railway 
Company of the Undertakings of various neigh- 
bouring Companies, or the Amalgamation of 
those Companies with the Great North of Scot- 
land Railway Company; to authorize the 
Abandonment of the Extensions of the Banj, 
Macduff, and Turriff Extension Railway to 
Macduff ; to extend the Time for making the 
Extension of the Banffshire Railway to Buckie ; 
and for other Purposes. 

eclxxxix. An Act to authorize the Lianelly Rail- 
way and Dock Company to construct a Pier at 
the Mumbles ; and for other Purposes. 

eexe. An Act to enable the Muswell Hill Estate 
Company (Limited) to make certain Railways 
over their Estate, for giving Access thereto 
from neighbouring Railways, and to enter into 
Arrangements for the Use thereof; and for 
other Purposes. 

ecxci. An Act to authorize the North British 
Railway Company to make certain Railwaysin 
connexion with their System in the Counties of 
Linlithgow, Stirling, and Edinburgh ; and for 
other Purposes. 

eexcii. An Act to authorize the Construction of 
a Railway between Wick and Thurso in the 
County of Caithness, to be called “ The Cuithe 
ness Railway.” 

eexciii. An Act for utilizing the Sewage of the 
Borough of Liverpool; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

ecxcivy. An Act for transferring to the Manches- 
ter, Shefield, and Lincolnshire, the Great 
Northern, and the Midland Railway Companies 
the Powers of the Liverpool Central Station 
Railway Company ; and for other Purposes. 

eexcy. An Act to enable the North-castern Rail- 
way Company to construct a Railway from their 
Leeds and Selby Branch at Austhorpe to their 
Church Fenton and Harrowgate Branch at 
Wetherby ; and for other Purposes. 

ecxevi. An Act for conferring on the Trustees 
and others claiming under the Will of the late 
Marquess of Bute Powers with respect to the 
reclaiming of Mud Land, and the making and 
maintaining of a Dock or Basin and a Pier 
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and Railway and other Works at Cardiff ; and 
for other Purposes, 

ecxevii. An Act to separate the Kidwelly Branch 
and Extension from the rest of the Undertak- 
ing of the Carmarthen and Cardigan Railway 
Company, and to incorporate a Company for 
the Purposes of the said Branch and Exten- 
sion, 

cexeviii. An Act for enabling the Midland Rail- 
way Company to construct Branch Railways 
and other Works; for conferring Powers on 
them with reference to the Undertakings of 
other Companies ; and for other Purposes. 

ecxcix. An Act for the Construction of Railways 
between the Great Western Railway near 
Southall and the River Thames near the Vic- 
toria Docks, to be called ‘‘ The North Metro- 
politan Railway ;”’ and for other Purposes. 

ece. An Act for better supplying the Weardale 
and Shildon District and other Places in the 
County of Durham with Water ; and for other 
Purposes. 

eeci. An Act to amend the East India Irrigation 
and Canal Act, 1861, with respect to the Can- 
cellation and Surrender of Shares, and other- 
wise with respect to the Capital of the Com- 


pany. 

eecii. An Act to amend the Madras Irrigation 
and Canal Acts in reference to the Cancellation 
and Surrender of Shares and the raising of 
Capital. 

eeciii. An Act for making a Railway and Central 
Station and erecting Slaughter-houses at Ryde 
in the Isle of Wight; and for other Purposes. 

eeciv. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Taf Vale Railway at Aberdare to the Neath 
and Brecon Railway at Capel Coelbren, and a 
Branch to the Vale of Neath Railway; and 
for other Purposes. 

eccv. An Act for authorizing the Construction of 
a Railway in the County of Kent, to be called 
“The New Romney Railway.” 

ecevi. An Act for extending the Powers of the 
Brecon and Llandovery Junction Railway Com- 


ny. 

onl An Act for conferring further Powers on 
the Great Western Railway Company in rela- 
tion to their own Undertaking and the Under- 
takings of other Companies; and for other 


Purposes. 

cceviii. An Act for the Transfer to a Public 
Trust of the Waterworks and Property of the 
Board of Police of the Town of Greenock and 
of the Shaws Water Joint Stock Company ; 
and for other Purposes. 

eccix. An Act for better supplying with Water 
the Town of Greenock and Suburbs thereof, 
and Districts and Places adjacent, by the Exe- 
cution of additional Works; and for other 
Purposes. 

ecex. An Act to authorize the Northampton and 
Banbury Junction Railway Company to extend 
their Railway from Blockley to Ross ; and for 
other Purposes. 

ecexi. An Act for authorizing Arrangements be- 
tween the North-western and Charing Cross 
Railway Company and the London and North- 
western Railway Company and the Souwth- 
eastern Railway Company ; and for other Pur- 
poses, 

ceexii. An Act to authorize the Mixed Gauge or 
the Broad Gauge only upon the Tamar, Kit 
Hill, and Callington Railway, and Arrange- 





ments between the Tamar, Kit Hill, and Cal- 
lington Railway Company and the h and 
Callington and other Railway Companies ; and 
for other Purposes. 

ecexiii. An Act to enable the Vale of Crickhowell 
Railway Company to extend their Railway to 
the Town of Brecon ; and for other Purposes. 

ecexiv. An Act for the Construction of a Rail- 
way in connexion with the East London Rail- 
way, to be called“‘The East London Eastern 
Extension Railway ;” and for other Purposes. 

ecexv. An Act for enabling the Midland Rail- 
way Company to construct Railways for im- 
proving the Communication between Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch and Nuneaton and other Places ; 
and for other Purposes. 

ecexvi. An Act for making a Railway from Can- 
terbury to Hythe in the County of Kent, with 
Branches to join the London, Chatham, and 
Dover and South-eastern Railways. 

ecexvii. An Act to enable the Halesowen and 
Bromsgrove Branch Railways Company to make 
certain Branch Lines of Railway in the County 
of Worcester ; and for other Purposes. 

ecexviii. An Act for making Railways from the 
South-eastern and London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railways to various Districts and Places 
in Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, and to the Towns 
of Lewes and Brighton; and for other Pur- 
poses, 

ecexix. An Act for the Purification of the River 
Thames by the Diversion therefrom of the 
Sewage of Oxford, Abingdon, Reading, Kings- 
ton, Richmond, Twickenham, Isleworth, and 
Brentford ; and for the Collection and Utiliza- 
tion of that Sewage ; and for other Purposes. 

eeexx. An Act to enable the Anglesey Central 
Railway Company to transfer their Undertak- 
ing ; and for other Purposes. 

cecxxi. An Act to authorize the Construction of 
a Railway from the Dublin, Wicklow, and 
Weaford Railway near Bray to the Town of 
Enniskerry ; and for other Purposes. 

cecxxii. An Act to amend an Act of the Seven- 
teenth Year of the Reign of Her present Ma- 
jesty, Cap. 20, and to enable the Justices of 
the Division of Manchester in the County of 
Lancaster to provide Courts and other neces- 
sary Buildings, and to increase the Rate autho- 
rized to be levied by the said Act of the Seven- 
teenth Year of Her present Majesty, and to 
increase the Remuneration of the Stipendiary 
Justice for the said Division; and for other 
Purposes. 

ecexxiii. An Act to authorize the Millwall Canal 
Company to raise more Money. 

ecexxiv. An Act for improving the Harbour and 
making a Dock and other Works at Burntis- 
land ; and for other Purposes. 

eoexxv. An Act for enabling the Caledonian Rail- 
way Company to alter the Terminus of their 
Railway at Edinburgh, to enlarge and improve 
their Station there, and to erect a Hotel in 
connexion therewith ; and for other Purposes. 

ecexxvi. An Act to authorize the Devon Valley 
Railway Company to raise additional Share 
Capital, and to confirm an Agreement and 
make Provision for an Amalgamation with the 
North British Railway Company; and for 
other Purposes. 

ecexxvii. An Act to consolidate and amend the 
Acts relating to the Bridges over the River 
Clyde at Glasgow ; to provide for the Union of 
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Company as to a Goods Station at Carlisle ; 
and for other Purposes. 

eelxvii. An Act for authorizing the Peterborough, 
Wisbeach, and Sutton Railway Company to re- 
gulate their existing Share Capital. 

eclxviii. An Act for authorizing the Somerset and 
Dorset Railway Company to acquire additional 
Lands, and to raise further Monies; and for 
other Purposes. 

eelxix. An Act for authorizing the South London 
Market Company to raise further Monies ; and 
for other Purposes. 

eclxx. An Act for confirming certain Articles of | 
Agreement between the Buckley Railway Com- 
pany and the Wrexham, Mold, and Connah’s 
Quay Railway Company. | 

eclxxi. An Act to empower the Southern Railway 
Company to make Deviation and Branch Rail- | 
ways ; and for other Purposes. 

eelxxii. An Act to authorize the Waterford and | 
Limerick Railway Company to make working | 
and other Agreements with the Great Southern | 
and Western Railway Company and the Great 
Western Railway Company, or either of them. 

ceelxxiii. An Act to regulate the Police and Sta- | 
tute Labour of the City of Glasgow ; and for | 
other Purposes. 

eclxxiv. An Act for facilitating the Traffic of the | 


Swansea Vale Railway Company over the Rail- | 


ways of other Companies ; and for other Pur- | 

poses. 

eelxxv. An Act to enable the Wandsworth and | 
Putney Gaslight and Coke Company to raise | 
further Capital ; and for other Purposes. | 

eclxxvi. An Act to authorize the Wolverhampton | 
and Walsall Railway Company to make a De- 
viation from their authorized Railway, and to 
construct a short Branch; and for other Pur- | 
poses with respect to their Undertaking. 

eclxxvii. An Act to authorize the Construction of | 
Branch Railways from the Devon Valley Kail- 
way into the Mineral Districts of Fife and 
Clackmannan ; and for other Purposes. 

eelxxviii. An Act to authorize the Berwickshire 
Railway Company to raise additional Capital ; | 
and for other Purposes. 

eclxxix. An Act to incorporate a Company for 
making a Railway from the South Wales Rail- | 
way of the Great Western Railway Company 
near to Saint Clears Station to Laugharne in 
the County of Carmarthen, to be called “ The 
Laugharne Railway ;” and for other Pur- | 
poses. 

eclxxx, An Act to authorize the Metropolis Sew- 
age and Essex Reclamation Company to make 
a new Conduit in lieu of certain Portions of 
their authorized Conduits ; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

eelxxxi. An Act for defining the Undertaking and 
Railways of the Loudon, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway Company, and for defining and 
regulating their Capital and Mortgage Debt, 
and their Powers of raising Monies; and for 
authorizing them to make and maintain new 
Lines of Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

eclxxxii. An Act to authorize the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway Company to make a 
Branch Railway to Chatham Dockyard, and to 
make Arrangements with the Admiralty; and 
for other Purposes. 

eelxxxiii, An Act to authorize the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway Company to execute 
Works in Kent and Surrey ; to authorize the 





Acquisition of additional Lands in London, 

Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, and of the Under- 
takings of the Sittingbourne and Sheerness 
Railway Company; to extend the Time for 
completing and purchasing Lands for Under. 
takings in London, Surrey, and Kent ; to amend 
the Acts relating to the Company; and for 
other Purposes. 

eclxxxiv. An Act for transferring to the London 
and North-western Railway Company the out- 
standing Estate or Interest in the Merthyr, 
Tredegar, and Abergavenny Railway. 

eclxxxv. An Act to authorize the North British 
Railway Company to make Railways near 
Glasgow ; and for other Purposes. 

celxxxvi. An Act to authorize the Company of 
Proprietors of the Sheficld Waterworks to con- 
struct further Works, to purchase additional 
Lands, and to raise additional Capital ; and for 
other Purposes. 

eelxxxvii. An Act to authorize the Great Eastern 
Railway Company to make a certain Railway 
to connect their System with the Alexandra 
Palace in the Parish of Tottenham in the 
County of Middlesex; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

eclxxxviii. An Act to provide for the Sale or 
Lease to the Great North of Scotland Railway 
Company of the Undertakings of various neigh- 
bouring Companies, or the Amalgamation of 
those Companies with the Great North of Scot- 
land Railway Company; to authorize the 
Abandonment of the Extensions of the Banj, 
Macduff, and Turriff Extension Railway to 
Macduff ; to extend the Time fur making the 
Extension of the Banffshire Railway to Buckie ; 
and for other Purposes. 

eclxxxix. An Act to authorize the Llanelly Rail- 
way and Dock Company to construct a Pier at 
the Mumbles ; and for other Purposes. 

eexe. An Act to enable the Muswell Hill Estate 
Company (Limited) to make certain Railways 
over their Estate, for giving Access thereto 
from neighbouring Railways, and to enter into 
Arrangements for the Use thereof; and for 
other Purposes. 

eexci. An Act to authorize the North British 
Railway Company to make certain Railwaysin 
connexion with their System in the Counties of 
Linlithgow, Stirling, and Edinburgh ; and for 
other Purposes. 

eexcii. An Act to authorize the Construction of 
a Railway between Wick and Thurso in the 
County of Caithness, to be called “ The Caithe 
ness Railway.” 

eexciii. An Act for utilizing the Sewage of the 
Borough of Liverpool; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

ecxcivy. An Act for transferring to the Manches- 
ter, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, the Great 
Northern, and the Midland Railway Companies 
the Powers of the Liverpool Central Station 
Railway Company ; and for other Purposes. 

ecxcy. An Act to enable the North-castern Rail- 
way Company to construct a Railway from their 
Leeds and Selby Branch at Austhorpe to their 
Church Fenton and Harrowgate Branch at 
Wetherby ; and for other Purposes. 

ecxevi. An Act for conferring on the Trustees 
and others claiming under the Will of the late 
Marquess of Bute Powers with respect to the 
reclaiming of Mud Land, and the making and 
maintaining of a Dock or Basin and a Pier 
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and Railway and other Works at Cardiff ; and 
for other Purposes, 

ecxevii. An Act to separate the Xidwelly Branch 
and Extension from the rest of the Undertak- 
ing of the Carmarthen and Cardigan Railway 
Company, and to incorporate a Company for 
the Purposes of the said Branch and Exten- 


sion. 

eoxeviii. An Act for enabling the Midland Rail- 
way Company to construct Branch Railways 
and other Works; for conferring Powers on 
them with reference to the Undertakings of 
other Companies ; and for other Purposes. 

ecxcix. An Act for the Construction of Railways 
between the Great Western Railway near 
Southall and the River Thames near the Vic- 
toria Docks, to be called ‘‘ The North Metro- 
politan Railway ;”’ and for other Purposes. 

ccc, An Act for better supplying the Weardale 
and Shildon District and other Places in the 
County of Durham with Water ; and for other 
Purposes. 

ecci. An Act to amend the East India Irrigation 
and Canal Act, 1861, with respect to the Can- 
cellation and Surrender of Shares, and other- 
wise with respect to the Capital of the Com- 


y: 

oak An Act to amend the Madras Irrigation 
and Canal Acts in reference to the Cancellation 
and Surrender of Shares and the raising of 
Capital. 

eeciii. An Act for making a Railway and Central 
Station and erecting Slaughter-houses at Ryde 
in the Isle of Wight ; and for other Purposes. 

ecciv. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Taf Vale Railway at Aberdare to the Neath 
and Brecon Railway at Capel Coelbren, and a 
Branch to the Vale of Neath Railway; and 
for other Purposes. 

eccv. An Act for authorizing the Construction of 
a Railway in the County of Kent, to be called 
“The New Romney Railway.” 

ecevi. An Act for extending the Powers of the 
Brecon and Llandovery Junction Railway Com- 
pany. 

ecevii. An Act for conferring further Powers on 
the Great Western Railway Company in rela- 
tion to their own Undertaking and the Under- 
takings of other Companies; and for other 
Purposes. 

eceviii. An Act for the Transfer to a Public 
Trust of the Waterworks and Property of the 
Board of Police of the Town of Greenock and 
of the Shaws Water Joint Stock Company ; 
and for other Purposes. 

eccix. An Act for better supplying with Water 
the Town of Greenock and Suburbs thereof, 
and Districts and Places adjacent, by the Exe- 
eution of additional Works; and for other 
Purposes. 

eccx. An Act to authorize the Northampton and 
Banbury Junction Railway Company to extend 
their Railway from Blockley to Ross ; and for 
other Purposes. 

ecexi. An Act for authorizing Arrangements be- 
tween the North-western and Charing Cross 
Railway Company and the London and North- 
western Railway Company and the South- 
eastern Railway Company ; and for other Pur- 
poses, 

ccexii. An Act to authorize the Mixed Gauge or 
the Broad Gauge only upon the Tamar, Kit 
Hill, and Callington Railway, and Arrange- 





ments between the Jamar, Kit Hill, and Cal- 
lington Railway Company and the Saltash and 
Callington and other Railway Companies ; and 
for other Purposes. 

ceccxiii. An Act to enable the Vale of Crickhowell 
Railway Company to extend their Railway to 
the Town of Brecon ; and for other Purposes. 

ecexiv. An Act for the Construction of a Rail- 
way in connexion with the East London Rail- 
way, to be called‘ The East London Eastern 
Extension Railway ;” and for other Purposes. 

ecexv. An Act for enabling the Midland Rail- 
way Company to construct Railways for im- 
proving the Communication between Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch and Nuneaton and other Places ; 
and for other Purposes. 

ecexvi. An Act for making a Railway from Can- 
terbury to Hythe in the County of Kent, with 
Branches to join the London, Chatham, and 
Dover and South-eastern Railways. 

ecexvii. An Act to enable the Halesowen and 
Bromsgrove Branch Railways Company to make 
certain Branch Lines of Railway in the County 
of Worcester ; and for other Purposes. 

ecexviii. An Act for making Railways from the 
South-eastern and London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railways to various Districts and Places 
in Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, and to the Towns 
of Lewes and Brighton; and for other Pur- 


ses, 

aun, An Act for the Purification of the River 
Thames by the Diversion therefrom of the 
Sewage of Oxford, Abingdon, Reading, Kings- 
ton, Richmond, Twickenham, Isleworth, and 
Brentford ; and for the Collection and Utiliza- 
tion of that Sewage ; and for other Purposes. 

ceexx. An Act to enable the Anglesey Central 
Railway Company to transfer their Undertak- 
ing ; and for other Purposes. 

ecexxi. An Act to authorize the Construction of 
a Railway from the Dublin, Wicklow, and 
Wexford Railway near Bray to the Town of 
Enniskerry ; and for other Purposes. 

ccexxii. An Act to amend an Act of the Seven- 
teenth Year of the Reign of Her present Ma- 
jesty, Cap. 20, and to enable the Justices of 
the Division of Manchester in the County of 
Lancaster to provide Courts and other neces- 
sary Buildings, and to increase the Rate autho- 
rized to be levied by the said Act of the Seven- 
teenth Year of Her present Majesty, and to 
increase the Remuneration of the Stipendiary 
Justice for the said Division; and for other 
Purposes. 

ecexxili. An Act to authorize the Millwall Canal 
Company to raise more Money. 

ecexxiv. An Act for improving the Harbour and 
making a Dock and other Works at Burntis- 
land ; and for other Purposes. 

eeexxv. An Act for enabling the Caledonian Rail- 
way Company to alter the Terminus of their 
Railway at Edinburgh, to enlarge and improve 
their Station there, and to erect a Hotel in 
connexion therewith ; and for other Purposes. 

ecexxvi. An Act to authorize the Devon Valley 
Railway Company to raise additional Share 
Capital, and to confirm an Agreement and 
make Provision for an Amalgamation with the 
North British Railway Company; and for 
other Purposes. 

ecexxvii. An Act to consolidate 4nd amend the 
Acts relating to the Bridges over the River 
Clyde at Glasgow ; to provide for the Union of 
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the Trusts and the rebuilding of the Hutchi- 
sontown Bridge ; and for other Purposes. 

ecexxviii. An Act to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the Glasgow Corporation Water- 
works to construct Reservoirs and other Works, 
and to take Water from the River Clyde; to 
provide for the Removal of the Weir across the 
said River ; and for other Purposes, 

ecexxix. An Act for making a Railway from the 
North British Railway to Newport; and for 
other Purposes. 

ecexxx, An Act to enable the Pembroke and 
Tenby Railway Company to extend their Rail- 
way to Caermarthen and to Milford Haven ; to 
lease their Undertaking; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

ecexxxi. An Act to provide for the Re-erection of 
the Workhouse and Offices of Saint Martin-in- 
the-Fields in the City of Westminster upon new 
Sites. 

ecexxxii. An Act for authorizing the Extension 
of Time for the compulsory Purchase of Lands 
and Completion of Works by the Putney and 
Fulham Bridge Company ; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

ecexxxiii. An Act for enabling the Barry Rail- 
way Company to connect their Railway with 
the Railway of the Penarth Harbour, Dock, and 
Railway Company ; and for other Purposes. 

ecexxxiv. An Act for empowering the Cambrian 
Railways Company to deviate a Portion of 
their authorized Railway; to construct other 
Works in connexion with their Undertaking ; 
and for other Purposes. 

ecexxxv. An Act for making a Railway from 
Ellesmere to Llansaintfraid Glyn Ceiriog ; 
and for other Purposes. 

ecexxxvi. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Acton and Brentford Railway to Hounslow ; 
and for other Purposes. 

ecexxxvii. An Act for making and maintaining a 
Harbour in Ardmore Bay in the Firth of 
Clyde. 

eeexxxviii. An Act to authorize the Construc- 
tion of a new Road from Eaton Square to 
Brompton Road, and Improvements connected 
therewith. 

ecexxxix. An Act for enabling the Limerick and 
Castle Connell Railway Company to extend 
their Railway to the River Shannon ; and for 
other Purposes. 

ecexl. An Act to enable the South Essex Railway 
Company to make a Railway to the London, 
Tilbury, and Southend Railway at Pitsea. 

ecexli. An Act for making a Railway from the 
North British Railway to Bo'ness and Grange- 
mouth ; and for other Purposes. 

ecexlii. An Act for enabling the Caledonian Rail- 
way Company to make certain Branch Rail- 
ways in the Counties of Lanark and Mid- 
lothian ; and for other Purposes. 

ecexliii. An Act for making Railways from the 
Great Western Railway at or near West Dray- 
ton in the County of Middlesex to Colnbrook, 
and to the Windsor Branch of the London and 
South - western Railway at Staines, in the 
County of Middlesex ; and for other Purposes. 

ceexliv. An Act for making a Railway in Lin- 
colnshire from Louth to the Five Mile House 
Station ofthe Great Northern Railway (Loop 
Line), to be called “The Louth and Lincoln 
Railway.” 

eeexly. An Act for making a Railway from Wor- 





cester to Tenbury, to be called “The Teme 
Valley Railway.” 

ecexlvi. An Act to incorporate a Company for 
the Construction of Works and Reclamation of 
Lands in and near Pagham Harbour in the 
County of Sussex ; and for other Purposes. 

ecexlvii. An Act to incorporate a Company for 
making a Railway from Delabole to Bossinney, 
with an Extension to Bossinney Harbour and 
other Works there, and a Branch near Tre- 
warmet, in the County of Cornwall; and for 
other Purposes. 

ecexlviii. An Act for incorporating the Water. 
ford, New Ross, and Weaford Junction Rail- 
way Company, and for authorizing them to 
purchase the Bagenalstown and Wexford Rail- 
way, and to make Branch Railways; and for 
other Purposes. 

ecexlix. An Act for making a Railway from the 
North British (Border Union) Railway near 
Longtown to Brampton; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

ecel. An Act for authorizing the Amalgamation 
of the Scottish North-eastern Railway Company 
with the Caledonian Railway Company; and 
for other Purposes. 

eecli, An Act for granting to the Great Northern 
Railway Company Running Powers over a 
Portion of the Newton and Compstall Branch 
Railway of the Manchester, Shefield, and Lin- 
colnshire Railway Company; and for autho- 
rizing the said Two Companies and the Mid- 
land Railway Company to execute certain 
Works, and for authorizing the Great Northern 
Railway Company and the Midwind Railway 
Company to become joint Owners with the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Rail- 
way Company of that Company’s Godley and 
Woodley Branch Railway ; and for transferring 
to the said Three Companies certain Powers of 
the Chester and West Cheshire Junction Rail- 
way Company ; and for other Purposes. 

ecclii. An Act to authorize the Jmperial Gaslight 
and Coke Company to raise more Money. 

eccliii. An Act for making a Railway from Maid- 
stone to Ashford ; and for other Purposes. 

eccliv. An Act to authorize the Newport Pagnell 
Railway Company to extend their Railway to 
the Northampton and Peterborough Line of the 
London and North-western Railway Company, 
and to the authorized Bedford and Northamp- 
ton Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

eeelv. An Act to enable the North British Rail- 
way Company to make Branch Railways at 
Dundee ; and for other Purposes. 

ecelvi. An Act for the Amalgamation of the Vale 
of Neath Railway Company with the Great 
Western Railway Company; and for other 
Purposes. 

ecelvii. An Act for making Railways from the 
South Wales Line of the Great Western Rail- 
way to the Coleford, Monmouth, Usk, and 
Pontypool Railway, and to the authorized Line 
of the South Wales and Great Western Direct 
Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

ecelviii. An Act for the Extension of the Wrea- 
ham, Mold, and Connah’s Quay Railway to 
Buckley ; and for other Purposes. 

eeclix. An Act to enable the Wrexham, Mold, 
and Connah’s Quay Railway Company to ex- 
tend their Railway to Connah’s Quay ; to make 
a Deviation in their authorized Railway ; and 
for other Purposes. 
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ceclx. An Act to renew and extend the Powers | ecelxiii. An Act to authorize the London, Chat- 
of the Sligo and SBallaghaderreen Junction| ham, and Dover Railway Company to make 
Railway Company ; and for other Purposes. | new Streets and Alterations of Streets for im- 
ecelxi, An Act to incorporate the Brighton West | proving the Access to their Ludgate Station ; 
Pier Company; and to enable them to con-| to authorize the Kent Coast Railway Company 
struct a Pier at Brighton in the County of; to make a new Road at Ramsgate ; and tc 
Sussex ; and for other Purposes. confer Powers and impose Obligations on the 
ccelxii. An Act to authorize the Construction of; Corporation of the City of London with respect 
» Kailway from Downpatrick through Dundr van | to the new and altered Streets; and for other 

to Neweast/e in the County of Down. Purposes. 
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4 N Act to authorize the Sale of the En- | 
tailed Estate of Arden in the County of | 


Dumbarton, and to apply the Prices to be 
received for the same in the Purchase of| 
other Lands in Scotland to be entailed in lieu 
thereof. 

. An Act for the better Regulation of Doctor 
Blythe's Benefaction to Clare College, Cam- 
bridge. 

3. An Act to authorize a Sale of Part of the Es- 
tates of the late Joseph Taylor of Gledhow 
Mount in the Parish of Leeds in the West 
Riding of the County of York, Esquire. 

- An Act for authorizing the Trustees of the 
Will of the Reverend Edward Berkeley Troyte, 
Doctor of Laws, deceased, to pull down the 
existing Family Mansion of Huntsham Court, 





and to build a new Family Mansion on a fresh 
Site on Part of the Estates subject to the 


' Limitations of the same Will, situate in the | 
Parish of Huntsham in the County of Devon ; 


and for other Purposes. 

- An Act for authorizing a Lease to the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses of the Borough of 
Bradford in the County of York of Part of 
the Settled Estates devised by the Will of 
Benjamin Rawson Esquire, deceased. 


IN EVIDENCE. 


6. An Act for authorizing Leases and Sales of 
Estates in the West Riding of the County of 
York which are subject to the Limitations 
of the Will of Ann Walker deceased. 

7. An Act to confirm an Agreement with respect 
to the Estate of the late Agnes Hamilton, and 
to provide for the Administration of the 
Funds left by her for the Payment of An- 
nuities. 

8. An Act for the better Regulation of Maricet 
Bosworth School. 

9. An Act for amending ‘‘ Charles Shiels’ Alms- 
houses Charity Act, 1864.” 

10. An Act for the Partition or Division of cer- 
tain Estates in the Counties of Flint and 
Denbigh formerly Property of Dorothea Lloyd 
and others. 

11, An Act to authorize the Wardens and Com- 
monalty of the Mystery of Grocers of the City 
of London, as Trustees under the Will of Dame 
Margaret Slaney deceased, to censent to the 
Union of the Benefices of Allhaliows Staining 
and Saint Catherine Coleman in the City of 
London, and for enabling the Trustees to carry 
——- more complete Effect the Trusts of the 
Will. 





PRIVATE ACTS, 


NOT PRINTED. 


12. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Rowan | 
Francis Cashel, Doctor of Medicine, with| 
Emily Harriett his now Wife, and to enable} 
him to marry again ; and for other Purposes. | 

13. An Act to naturalize Francis William} 
Lowther, Esquire, a Lieutenant in Her Ma-| 

jesty’s Royal Navy, and to grant to and confer | 

upon him all the Rights, Privileges, and Capa- | 


cities of a natural-born Subject of Her Majesty 
the Queen, 

14. An Act to enable William Whitmarsh 
Clerk to execute his Office of a Priest and 
to hold any Ecclesiastical Preferment or Office 
in the United Church of England and Jreland 
within Her Majesty’s Dominions, 
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